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Empire  of  CHINA 


AND 


CHINESE-TA  R  TA  R  T. 


Together  with  the  KINGDOMS  of 


K  O  R  E  A,  and  T  I  B  E  T 


CONTAINING  THE 


GEOGRAPHY  and  HISTORY 

(N  a  T  u  r  a  L  as  well  as  Civil) 


OF  THOSE 


countries. 

Enrich’d  with  general  and  particular  Maps,  and  adorned 

with  a  great  Number  of  Cuts. 

From  the  French  of  P.  J.  B.,Du  HALDE ,  Jefuit: 


WITH 


NOTES  Geographical,  Hiftorical,  and  Critical ; 
Other  Improvements,  particularly  in  the  Maps, 
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T  O 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

FREDERICK, 

**  i  £  |  f  - 

PRINCE  of  WALES. 


Vfc  *  ^ 

May  it  pleafe  Tour  Royal  Highnefs, 

PRESUME  to  approach  Your  Royal  Highness 
with  a  complete  Englilh  Edition  of  a  Performance,  which 
was  thought  by  its  Author  not  unworthy  the  Patronage 
of  the  King  of  France  :  an  Honour  to  which  it  was  the 
rather  entitled,  as  the  Maps ,  and  Colle £1  ion  of  Edifts , 
that  make  the  principal  Part  of  it,  are  the  Work  of 
a  great  Chinefe  Monarch,  the  late  admirable  Kang  hi, 
by  whofe  exprefs  Orders  they  were  executed. 

The  frjl  is  a  vaft  Improvement  in  Geography >  a  Science  which  can  never 
be  brought  to  Perfection  without  the  Encouragement  of  Princes  ;  and  the  other 
is  a  Fund  of  excellent  Politics,  which  joined  to  the  Treatifes  on  the  Government 
and  Morality  of  the  Chinefe ,  may  deferve  Your  Royal  Highnefs's  Attention, 
as  they  come  from  a  People,  who  wifely  make  thofe  Studies  the  Top  of  all 
Science,  and  have  perhaps  arriv’d  to  a  greater  Proficiency  therein  than  all 
other  Nations. 

N  o  Laws  or  Inftitutions  appear  in  the  general  fo  well  contrived  as  the 
Chinefe  to  make  both  King  and  People  happy.  By  them  the  People  are  taught 
to  look  on  the  Sovereign  as  their  Father,  and  the  Sovereign  on  all  Occafions 
to  confider  his  Subjeâs  as  his  Children.  By  the  Force  of  this  fingle  Principle 
the  moft  defpotic  Emperors  on  Earth  govern  with  the  fame  Mildneis  as  the 
molt  limited  Monarchs  •  and  Nations  as  numerous  as  the  Sands  of  the  Sea  are 
reltrained  within  the  Bounds  of  the  moft  perfeâ  Submiffion.  Hence  it  is  that 
t  eir  Hiftory  hitherto  furnifhes  more  remarkable  Inftances  ol  intrepid  Virtue, 

as 


The  DEDICATION, 

as  well  as  of  Fidelity  in  Subjects  to  their  Sovereigns,  and  of  Affection  in  Princes 
to  their  People,  than  that  of  Great-Britain  itfelf,  which  as  yet  has  but  faintly 
admitted  the  Parental  Scheme  (the  beft  and  fureft  Bafis  of  Government)  into  its 
Politics  :  Hence  likewife  China  has  but  feldom  experienced  Revolutions,  which 
have  Ib  often  overturned  other  States j  and  were  it  not  for  t  e  uP^r  itious 
Seârs  that  have  been  Buffer’d  to  propagate  themfelves,  had  probably  never 

felt  any. 

In  Confequence  of  this  excellent  Maxim,  a  Chinefe  Emperor  is  perpetually 
labouring  to  merit  the  Name  of  Father  of  the  People.  He  lays  up  his  Revenues 
only  for  the  public  Service  :  Whenever  any  Tax  bears  too  heavy  he  imme¬ 
diately  remits  it  ;  the  Moment  his  Governors  give  him  Notice  of  any  public 
Calamity,  he  opens  his  Treafuries  to  relieve  the  Diftrefîèd.  He  looks  into 
all  Affairs  with  his  own  Eyes,  and  his  Ears  are  open  to  hear  all  Complaints. 
He  permits  no  Set  or  Profeffion  of  Men  to  impofe  on,  or  make  a  Prey  of, 
the  reft.  He  redreffes  Grievances  in  the  Law,  Religion  and  Government, 
the  Inftant  he  is  inform’d  of  them.  If  an  Edict  appears  to  have  an  ill 
Effefit,  he  caufes  it  to  be  revoked  before  it  does  farther  jMifchief.  He  lets 
no  Magiftrate  run  on  to  opprefs,  or  Foreign  Power  to  injure,  his  Subjects, 
but  calls  them  to  Account  on  the  firft  Remonftrance.  He  rejeâs  every  Projeét 
tending  to  their  Detriment,  tho’  ever  fo  much  to  his  own  private  Intereft;  and 
purfues  every  Scheme  which  conveys  the  fmalleft  Advantage  to  the  Nation. 
He  is  particularly  attentive  to  encourage  the  Manufactures  j  and  fuffers  no 
Branch  of  Commerce  to  fink  or  languifh  for  want  of  applying  a  Ipeedy  Remedy. 
In  fhort,  he  never  does  any  Thing  contrary  to  the  Inclinations  of  the  People, 

to  which  he  always  conforms  himlelf  ;  and  for  Fear  he  ftiould  deviate  in  the 

lead  Particular  from  his  Paternal  CharaCter,  he  invites  his  faithful  Minifters 
to  examine  his  ConduCi,  and  apprize  him  of  his  Midakes. 

r  '  •  •  ~  ~  -  v-  .  :  .  .  \*  .  .  X.  . 

This  is  the  glorious  Light  in  which  the  Chinefe  Hidory  prefen ts  their 

Monarchs  to  our  View  ;  and  this  is  the  Light  in  which  the  Inhabitants  of 
thefe  Iflands  figure  to  themfelves  Your  Future  Reign.  They  can  do  no  lefs  in 
Juftice  than  think  thusadvantageoufiy  of  Tour  Royal  Highnefs ,  who  lb  profefledly 
make  the  Britifh  Princes,  molt  renowned  for  their  Benevolence,  Generofity  and 
Difinteredednefs,  the  Patterns  of  Your  Imitation.  Thofe  fublime  Qualities,  which 
have  always  didinguiflfd  the  greateft  Monarchs,  and  fhine  ib  conlpicuoufly 
in  every  ACHon  of  Your  Life,  afford  an  Earned  to  them  that  they  will  not 
be  deceived  in  their  Expectations  ;  nor  can  your  Poderity  ever  want  the 
Hearts  of  their  SubjeCts,  (the  only  fure  Support  of  Sovereigns)  Ib  long  as 
they  tread  in  Your  Steps. 

That  Your  Royal  High  tiffs ,  in  Conjunction  with  Your  mod  Amiable 
Confort,  may  continue  long  to  blels  thele  Iflands  with  Your  Prefence,  and 
fecure  their  lading  Happmefs  by  a  Numerous  Race  of  Princes,  who  Ihall  fit 
on  the  Britiftj  Throne  to  Lated  Time,  is  the  ardent  Wifti  of 

Tour  Royal  Highness’/ 

Mofl  Dutiful , 

V  s. 

Mofl  Faithful y  and 

Mo  ft  Humble  Servant  y 


The  Translator. 


THE 

TRANSLATORS 

PREFACE. 


E  R  E  du  Halde  having  in  his  Preface  given  a  copious  Account  of  the  Materials  of  this  Remarks  on 
Work,  it  remains  only  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  Manner  in  which  it  has  been  exe- the  Prefent 
cuted,  and  what  we  have  done  on  our  Side  to  improve  it.  Work, 

In  order  to  this,  I  fha.ll  confider  the  Defcription  of  each  Country  leparately  ;  And  as  this  Preferable  to 
Volume,  with  Half  of  the  other,  relates  almoft  entirely  to  China,  I  ffiall  confine  my  Remarks  an^  former 
at  prefent,  chiefly  to  this  Part  of  the  Work,  which  for  the  Hiftory,  Natural  and  Civil,  is  abun-  °f  the  Kindi 
dandy  more  complete  than  any  thing  before  publifhed  ;  or  indeed,  than  all  the  Relations  that 
have  been  hitherto  written,  put  together  :  Whofe  Authors,  fuch  as  Samedo ,  Magalhanes ,  Navarette  le 
Comte  &c.  having  only  feen  fome  fmall  Part  of  the  Country,  could  not  be  qualified  to  treat  fo  full y* or 
accurately  of  Matters,  as  thofe  who  had  travelled  over  all  China ,  and  being  employed  by  the  Emperor  to 
furvey  his  Dominions,  had  an  Opportunity  of  coming  to  the  Knowledge  of  a  Multitude  of  Thin°/  which 
muff  have  remain’d  hidden  from  other  Travellers.  So  that,  notwithftanding  the  Defcription  'of  Chinefe 
Tartary ,  Korea  and  Tibet  is  alfo  exceeding  curious,  and  may  be  efteemed  by  many  as  the  more  valuable 
Part  of  the  Work,  on  Account  of  the  ample  Difcoveries  it  contains  of  thofe  Spacious  Countries  whereof 
little  more  than  the  Names  were  known  to  us  before,  yet  if  P.  du  Halde  had  treated  folely  of  China ,  his 
Labour  mufl  needs  have  been  acceptable  to  the  belt  Judges  in  this  Sort  of  Literature.  Etaecially  flnce 
this  Part  is  enriched  with  Tranflations  of  feveral  Chinefe  Books  relating  to  their  Religion,  Medicine  Politics 
and  Morality  ;  among  which  the  Declarations,  Edidls,  Speeches,  &c.  of  Emperors  and  Minified,  befides 
giving  Light  into  many  of  the  Cuftoms  and  Laws  of  China  to  be  met  with  no  where  elfe,  may  be  affirmed 
to  be  as  noble  Eflfays  upon  Liberty  and  Government,  as  ever  appeared  in  any  Country  of  Europe  not 
excepting  Great  Britain  itfelf,  the  only  Nurfery  of  found  Politics,  and  Afierter  of  the  common  Rights  of 
Mankind,  on  this  Side  of  the  Globe.  & 

.  *n  ^ort’  rïws  Performance  is  valuable,  if  it  was  only  for  collecting  into  one  Body  what  occurs  molt  material  Objeaions 
in  tonner  Accounts  of  China  ;  a  Work  very  much  wanted,  efpecially  as  the  Books  treating  of  this  Country  anfwer’d* 
were  become  very  numerous,  and  feveral  of  them  not  eafily  to  be  procured.  *Tis  true,  certain  Tonics 
may  be  found  which  are  not  handled  fo  minutely  as  in  other  Writers,  fome  whereof  I  have  taken  notice 

k  f™gentl?  ufuPPlled  as  along  :  But  poffibly  the  Author  had  his  Reafons  for  not  enlarging  on 

thofe  Subjects,  either  becaufe  they  had  not  been  confirmed  by  his  Correfpondents  in  China ,  or  that  ?hev 
appeared  not  to  be  exaft  ;  which  in  general  he  obferves  is  the  Cafe  with  moft  former  Relations,  without 
pointing  out  the  particular  Authors,  who  were  chiefly  of  his  own  Society. 

.  nU-rfi?6  £onfeffed  llkeYlfe’  d!at  his  ge°graPhical  Defcription  of  China  is  not  near  fo  copious  as  that 
pubhffied  by  P.  Martini  in  his  Atlas  Sinenjis  :  but  then  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be  far  more  accurate  •  the 
Miffionanes  having  been  at  every  City  they  defcribe,  and  indeed  fometim.es  not  fparing  to  correct  Mar¬ 
inis  Performance,  which  is  compiled  almoft  wholely  from  the  Chinefe  Geographers,  who,  as  P.  du  Halde 
obferves,  are  very  apt  to  exaggerate  Matters  that  relate  to  themfelves  or  their  Country.  Befides,  as  the  Au- 

ki  18  Au%° °r  Count?  in  each  Evince,  has  i^ted  'whatever  is  moft  re-  ' 

Situafioieo7Ith  Refted  t0  .tke  Trade  and  natural  Produce  thereof;  and  as  a  particular  Defcription  of  the 
Situation  of  every  Chew  and  Hyen  would  have  fwelled  the  Work  to  a  very  great  Bulk,  and  might  be  learned 

deed  JUweyfhmfldthhe  pi^VinClal  MaPs  and  P^s,  he  might  deem  it  neediefs  to  enter  into  a  farther  Detail.  In- 

rhroncTjTrr  d  haVCf  reen  Ty uWeli  pleafed’  if  in^ad  thereof  he  had  inferred  an  Itinerary  of  the  Roads 
ou0h  China,  out  of  fome  of  their  Books  pubhffied  in  every  City  for  the  Ufeof  Travellers  or  elfe  the 
J  una  so  ne  i  lonanes  in  their  Progrels  through  the  Provinces,  while  they  were  makino-  the  Maps  • 

ylc  _  1-1  P  ■  j  'J  UC  •  t0  Pavour  Option  ;  as,  the  Work  which  we  offer  the  pub  timide 

in  'this  Piece  o  f  G  of  aphy‘ ffftJ  Z  fi  Tf'f  g  the  Variation  of  the  Needlei  '  ' 

KD.  ni  J  ç  &  .  $  V:*™  t*10  t*ie  brft  of  thefe  Pafiages  leems  to  relate  only  to  the  Mids  ver 

deifto  betaH  t0  a.rftmp  ?i°graphical  Treatife  ««tto-pere  du  Halde ,  as  well  as  t  e  Ss’  ^  th  a 
tlf!;^sbhrgfe^tthBa‘fCSNa^  °b"  Y™?”*  **  &Æ 

Work  ffir'fhpMim^  ,  y  Name.  But  Nobody,  I  prefume,  will  have  the  worfe  Opinion  of  the 

Work,  .or  the  Miffionaries  having  had  the  greateft  Shar/therein  :  It  were  only  to  be  wXd  that  die 
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The  T ranflator’s  PREFACE. 

Editor  had  given  us  the  Pieces  intire  juft  as  they  came  from  the  Hands  of  his  Correlpondents,  becaufe 
it  is  to  be  feared  fome  of  them  may  have  fuffered  by  a  too  levere  Caftigation,  as  I  have  obferved  wherever 

I  found  occafion.  * 

THUS  much  may  fuffice  with  Regard  to  the  Original  :  1  come  next  to  acquaint  the  Reader  with  the 

State  of  the  prefent  Tranflation.  In  the  firft  Place,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  Verfion  of  the 
Author’s  Senle  in  the  feweft  Words,  and  to  avoid  a  difagreeable  Stile  -,  hoping,  however,  that  the  Reader 
will  make  allowance  for  fmall  Slips  in  both,  which  are  inevitable  in  Works  of  luch  various  Matters  and 
Length.  If  there  be  any  thing  better  than  ordinary  in  either  of  thofe  Refpeds,  perhaps  it  may  be  found 
in  that  Part  between  p.  349  and  638  ;  which,  all  but  about  five  Sheets  and  a  few  Notes,  was  done 
by  other  Hands. 

Secondly,  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  Care  to  reduce  the  proper  Names  from  the  French  to  the  Englifh 
Idiom  -,  tho’ in  doing  it,  I  met  with  no  fmall  Difficulty,  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  fame  Word  being 
written  divers  Ways  :  For  inftance,  we  meet  with  Tong ,  Tung ,  and  fometimes  Hiong  and  Hiung  ;  Khia , 
Kia  and  Hia  ',  Khi  and  Ki  ;  Couan ,  Coan,  and  Koan  -,  Koen,  Quen  and  Quan  ;  Koei,  Kouei ,  Kuey  and  Ffuei  ; 
Khing  and  King ,  Nbing  and  Ning  ;  Ngan  and  Gan  ;  Cien,  Tcien ,  Tfien  and  Tfien  -,  Tfe,  tze ,  tce,fse,fe  and 
ce  ;  Van,  Voan  and  Ouan  -,  Tftn ,  tçin,  icin ,  and  a  great  number  of  the  like.  In  fhort,  the  feveral  Authors  of 
the  Pieces  thatcompofe  the  Work,  have  often  different  ways  of  writing  the  fame  Words:  Befides,  now 
and  then.  Names  occur  written  according  to  the  Portuguefe  and  other  Languages.  By  this  various  Or¬ 
thography,  it  appears  that  the  French  have  not  yet  one  fettled  manner  of  writing  the  Chinefe  Names,  ow¬ 
ing  doubtlefs  in  great  meafure  to  the  Scantinefs  and  Ambiguity  of  their  Alphabet,  which  to  me  feems  the 
worft  of  all  others  for  expreffing  the  Sounds  in  foreign  Languages. 

However,  I  have  endeavoured  to  adjuft  them  in  the  beft  manner  I  could,  and  believe  I  have  fucceeded 
pretty  well,  excepting  in  a  very  few  Inftances.  Without  this  Improvement,  the  Work  would  have  been 
very  uncouth  and  defedive  ;  fince  the  French  Orthography  muft  give  an  Englijh  Reader  a  very  falfe  Idea 
of  the  Chinefe  Language,  by  conveying  wrong  Sounds  and  making  the  Words,  which  are  all  Monofyl- 
lables,  to  appear  of  two  or  three  Syllables.  This  is  fo  obvious  in  itfelf  from  the  above  Inftances,  and  has 
been  fo  fully  demonftrated  of  late  by  Letters-  inferted  in  the  public  Papers,  in  Defence  of  this  Work 
and  on  other  Occafions,  that  it  would  be  needlefs  to  mention  any  thing  farther  in  Defence  of  this 
Alteration.  I  fliall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  P.  du  Halde ,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  condemns  the  French 
for  ufing  the  Portuguefe  Orthography:  And  indeed,  if  all  Tran  flators  would  reduce  proper  Names  to 
the  Idiom  of  their  own  Language,  it  would  render  their  Performances  exceedingly  more  ufeful,  as  well  as 
prevent  a  World  of  Confufion  in  Geography  and  Hiftory  arifing  from  the  Neglect  of  it. 

I  have  frequently  marked  the  Variation  of  the  Orthography  by  a  Note  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Page  ; 
which  Courfe  I  have  taken  to  fupply,  illuftrate,  or  corred  the  Original  whenever  a  proper  Ocçafion  offered: 
If  at  any  time  I  appear  in  Oppofition  to  the  Miffionaries  religious  Notions,  it  is  becaule  I  judged  it  not 
honeft  to  fpread  their  Poifon  in  a  Proteftant  Country  without  the  Antidote  along  with  it.  Nor  will  the 
well-meaning  Romifh  Laity,  I  prefume,  be  offended  with  me  for  fhe wing  the  great  Conformity  there  is 
between  the  Dodrines  and  Practices  of  their  Clergy  and  thofe  of  the  Religion  of  Fo,  called  Bonzas  ;  fince 
it  is  vifibly  done  with  a  benevolent  defign  to  free  them,  by  means  of  the.  Parallel,  from  that  deplorable 
Bondage  of  Mind  which  they  lye  under  to  their  deceitful  Guides,  who  palm  on  them,  asfo  many  religious 
Duties  and  Precepts  of  the  Gofpel,  the  fame  gainful  Artifices,  which  they  charge  the  Bonzas  with  inventing 
merely  to  enflave  and  pick  the  Pockets  of  their  Followers. 

I  have  diftinguifhed  the  Original  Notes  by  Symbols,  and  my  own  by  Capital  Letters  of  the  Alphabet, 
excepting  when  they  are  tacked  to  the  Authors,  and  then  they  are  inferted  between  Hooks  :  I  have  ob¬ 
ferved  the  fame  Method  as  to  Words  now  and  then  inferted  for  Illuftration  into  the  Text.  Farther  to 
improve  the  Tranflation,  I  have  fuited  the  Running  Title  at  the  Top  of  the  Pages  to  the  different  Sub¬ 
jects  treated  of;  and  have  added  Marginal  or  Side  Notes  to  give  the  Reader  a  fummary  View  of  the  Mat¬ 
ters  handled  in  each  Page.  Parenthefes  and  long  Digreffions  that  interrupt  the  Relation  in  the  French , 
are  thrown  into  the  Notes  (a)  ,  and  large  Paragraphs  fometimes  tranfpofed  for  fake  of  bringing  Argu¬ 
ments  on  the  fame  Subjed  together  (b).  The  four  Indexes  of  Matters  are  brought  into  one  at  The 
End  of  the  Second  Volume,  to  prevent  looking  in  three  or  four  Places  for  the  fame  thing.  Laftly,  the 
two  Tables  explaining  the  Chinefe  and  Tartarian  Words  that  occur  in  the  Work,  are  likewife  brought 
into  one,  and  augmented  by  a  great  Number  of  Terms  out  of  the  Text.  In  fhort,  a  good  deal  of  Pains 
has  been  bellowed  to  render  this  Edition  commodious  and  corred  ;  altho*  it  muft  be  confeffed 
notwithftanding  all  our  Care,  feveral  Errors  have  efcaped  the  Prefs,  efpecially  in  the  Proper  Names  for 
which  we  crave  the  Indulgence  of  our  Readers,  who  will  find  the  moll  material  of  them  redified  in  the’ 
Table  of  Errata. 

HAVING  given  this  Account  of  the  Body  of  the  Performance,  I  proceed  next  to  confider  the  Maps 
Plans,  and  Cuts  that  accompany  it.  The  Maps  are  of  two  Kinds,  general  and  particular  ;  the  particular 
Maps  being  38  in  Number,  are  publilhed  juft  as  they  came  from  the  Miffionaries  -,  and  however  com 
plete  the  reft  may  be,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  moft  valuable  Part  of  the  Work,  which  indeed  feems  to 
have  been  compiled  chiefly  with  a  View  to  uffier  them  into  the  World.  Thefe  Maps  are  an  immenfe 
Treafure  m  Geography  ;  and  in  fad,  the  procuring  of  them  coft  the  Emperor  of  China  immenfe  Sums 
Eight  Miffionaries  were  employed  no  lefs  than  nine  Years  in  making  of  them.  To  this  Puroofe  rhev 
travelled  oyer  the  whole  Empire,  furnifhed  with  various  Mathematical  Inftruments,  CarriapesF  Provili- 
ons,  and  all  other  Conveniences  at  the  Emperor’s  Expence  :  The  very  Mandarins  of  every  Diftrid  were 
ordered  to  attend  them,  to  give  their  Affiftance  in  all  the  ways  they  were  able  ^  fo  that  nothing  was  want! 
mg  to  render  them  accurate.  Many  of  the  Originals  were  fifteen  or  twenty  Foot  long,  and  confequemly 
very  mmute  ,n  them  Defer, pt, on  :  This  appears  alfo  in  fome  Meafure  from  the  great  Number  of  BorouB 
or  1  owns  mferted  ,n  thefe  Maps  befides  the  Cities;  tho’  for  want  of  Room,  the  Names  are  omtefd 
exceptmg  a  few  of  tire  moft  remarkable  Places,  as  King  te  thing,  a  Town  of  Kyang  ft,  famous  for  ZE* 
the  China-Ware  ,  Fo  Jhan,  another  Town  near  Kan  ton ,  eminent  for  its  great  Trade  and  Number  of  Inha¬ 
bitants,  t*.  In  fhort,  thefe  Maps  may  be  truly  affirmed  to  be  the  greateft  Geographical  Work  that  ever 
was  performed  by  the  Orders  of  a  fin  tie  Monarch  ;  whether  we  confider  the  vaft  Space  of  Earth  t'iev 
defer, be,  or  dre  great  Number  of  accurate  Obfer varions  that  were  made  for  determining  the  Situation 
of  Places  However,  it  cannot  be  fayed  that  they  are  all  equally  exadt,  for  fome  Part  If  ,L  Mans  of 
Pattern  tartary  are  laid  down  from  the  Report  of  the  Natives  ;  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  Ob  ir 


(a)  See  the  A-thor’s  P re/,  p.  6. 


varions 


(sjSee  p.  131.  Note  (a) 
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vattons  were  made  for  thofe  of  Tibet:  But  the  Maps  of  China  feem  to  be  drawn  with  very  great  Care  through¬ 
out  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  prefumed  that  every  Mountain  and  River  was  a&ually  Purveyed  by  the  * 

Jefuits.  It  appears  by  the  Table  of  Longitudes  and  Latitudes  at  the  End  of  this  Book,  that  they  paffed 
through  all  the  Cities  of  the  firft  Rank  in  every  Province  :  They  took  the  Latitudes  of  all  thefe  Capi¬ 
tals,  and  determined  their  Diftances  from  one  another  by  a  Chain  of  Triangles  ;  for  the  reft  probably  mak¬ 
ing  Ufe  of  the  topographical  Surveys  they  found  in  every  Diftrift.  And  this  Method  doubtlefs  was 
iufficient  to  produce  accurate  Maps  ot  any  Country. 

However,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  thefe  Maps  are  defedlive  in  fome  Particulars;  (j)  As  wanting  the  Tjieir  De- 
Subdivifions  whereby  we  cannot  diftinguifh  the  Chew  or  Hyen  that  belong  to  each  Fu  or  Capital  in  al^ro  kâsjn  zhç 
vince.  (2)  For  want  of  the  Roads,  fo  that  Places  feem  to  lye  in  Confufion,  and  one  lofes  the  Satisfaction  Fre*cb> 
ot  travelling  with  the  Eye  over  the  Country.  (3)  Being  exhibited  on  the  plain  Projeftion  with  inclin¬ 
ing  Meridians  Countries  are  thrown  out  of  their  natural  Figure  and  Proportion  :  Whence  this  Deformity 
tho*  fcarce  difcernable  in  the  Maps  of  Pe  che  li,  Shan  tong,  Kyang  nan  and  Kyanr  fu  thro’  which  the 
Meridian  of  Pe  king  paffes,  is  yet  very  perceptible  in  thofe  of  Shenfi,  Se  cbzvenlnd  Tun  nan,  which  lye 
fartheft  from  it.  1 

As  to  Orthography,  the  Maps  abound  more  with  Faults  than  the  Texts  :  For  befides  thofe  already  men- 
tioned  which  they  have  in  common  with  it,  many  of  the  Names  contained  in  them  are  written  according  to 
two  or  three  different  Orthographies  :  For  inftance,  half  of  thofe  in  the  Maps  of  Pe  che  li  and  Sues  chew  axe 
after  the  Portuguefe  Manner,  and  half  after  the  French  ;  nay,  what  is  ft  ill  more  incongruous  and  perplexing 
often  the  Words  or  Syllables  of  which  a  Name  is  compofed  are  written  according  to  different  Idioms’ 

Thus  in  Pe  che  li  we  find  Pom  tcheou ,  Pom  mim  bien ,  Khitn  Icheou ,  Prim  tcheou ,  Pim  icheou  FPe 
inftead  of  Pong  Icheou ,  Pong  minghien ,  Khing  tcheou,  Pfmg  tcheou.  Ping  tcheou  &c.  in  the  Map  of  Honor 
we  meet  with  To  xan  bien,  Lo  xan  bien ,  Koang  xan  bien,  for  To  chan,  Lo  chan,  Koang  chan  &c 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Originals  have  both  the  Divifions  and  Roads;  but  as  they  are  omitted  in  the  Copies 
fent  from  China,  it  was  not  in  our  Power  to  fupply  them.  ’Tis  true,  P.  Martini’s  Maps  of  the  Provin 
ces  are  divided  according  to  the  Fu  :  But  as  Places  are  exhibited  for  the  molt  Part  in  a  very  different 
Manner  from  what  they  are  in  P.  du  Ha/de’s  ;  and  we  find  in  one  Set  many  Hyen  which  are  not  in  the 
other,  or  at  leaft  have  neither  the  fame  Names  nor  Situations,  we  durft  not  venture  to  infert  thofe  Divi- 

n°nA  ai\J  m0',e  t  uln  tllcJ^ames  °f  lèverai  Places  which  are  inferted  without  Iufficient  Authority  in  the 
Dutch  Maps  from  the  Travels  of  th e  Jefuits,  publifhed  in  the  Work.  However,  P.  Martini  Maos 
have  been  of  Ule  often  rn  determining  us  as  to  the  Choice  of  the  Names,  when  we  found  a  Difference 
bitween  the  Maps,  Tables  and  Text  of  du  Halde,  which  frequently  happened. 

It  was  no  lefs  out  of  our  Power  to  add  the  Roads,  for  want  of  the  Itineraries’ already  mentioned  Indeed 

nC/  T*  Mm  T*b  *  °f  L,f  ?dues  and  Longitudes  at  the  End  of  this  Work,  feem  to  be  fet  down  in  the 
Order  the  M, ff.onar.es  travel  ed  through  them,  and  thereby  we  are  able  to  trace  their  Prog, els  through 
pi  the  Capital  Cities  of  each  Province  :  But  as  one  cannot  from  thence  lav  down  the  Courfe  of  the 
Roads  through  the  intervening  Places,  and  this  Defeft  may  poffibly  be  fupplied  hereafter  by  the  Com- 

drawXmSat  randomy  1  th°U*ht  k  ^  t0  kt  the  MaPs  -«hout  the  rUs,  Z 

My  Intention  was  to  have  remedied  the  third  Defeft,  by  drawing  all  the  Maos  anew  ,rmr^n. 
a  circular  Projeftion,  or  Dilatation  of  the  Polar  Planifphere  ;  but  fome  Gentlemen  having  been  of  Ôni 

Edtrf i7n“uXtoTcoer?u!tthN  ^  T*  “p  ^  *“*  -  *  - 

lTweameÆer!»  ^  <«“-  £&  * 

inferting“ertai^XZrrrouttofZhT?iPl ^^ou^TZ^  *°  giVC  the  MaPs  fome  others’  by  How  im- 

Illuftration,  and  to  confirm  their  Authority  It)  Jn  th  t0  a^omPany  them  as  they  ferve  for  provedinthis. 

and  when  it  was  made,  a  fat  as  couH  °2’r  from  P  du  m  y.°p“?  MaP’,Ibave  ^"ced  bV  "b°m 
to  the  Longitude  of  Pari,  rhVr  rh„  pin  f  '  d  Halde  j  Preface.  (2)  The  upper  Scale  is  adapted 

thence,  which  is  more  interefting  to  E^roîeLT^  kii°W  ^  the  fever.il  Places  of  China  from 

reckon  Longitude only with,thfir  GWby>  than  to 
1 14  Degrees  F  aft  of  Pan  f  fnr  V  *  1  .,iavc  cho^  fne  Obfervation  which  places  this  laft  Citv 

Scale  of  Meafures  have  Idded  he  f  7  M,ddIe> aS  weU  as  a  round-  Number.  (,  To 'the 

tion  of  the  Academy  of  pJb  rather  AaTtha°t  of  E”g’f  î??0*  accordin§  t0  ^Determina- 

Half,  becaufe  the  former  Ze  Refult  of  fcvm  renewed  n ’  whlchrmakes  «  ab°ut  S9  Miles  and  a 
U)  All  Cities,  whofe  Latitudes were ^ml-en  haveÆ^ Operations,  performed  by  mote  exaft  Methods. 

tinguiflies  thofe,  where  both  the  Longitude  and  I  arim  fel  £  '7  77.  Un,der  fhe  Name>  a»da  double  dif¬ 
at  one  View,  all  the  Places  where  celeftia!  Obfervitions  IvZbeen'miH  '  i  '  ^eader  ma>’  discover 

the  Correftnefs  of  the  Map.  (,yi  For  his  farther  Satisf  nffinn  n  made’andPa^a  J  udgment  off  Hand  on 

f  w  ror  ms  tarther  Satislaélton,  I  have  inferred  a  Table  of  the  Obfervation 

themfelves. 
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JiaCve)dJneeetLjttKPPearS  pkinIy  Pr0m  what  the  Editors 

Jiave  done,  that  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  the  Orthography 

or  aHeaft'that  Vi  *“?  Ï  the^  ,were  themfelves  fenftble  If  this, 

fn  the ir  PrefaL  îCy  ^  no'done  they  exprefs  themfelves 
i"  .  P  verr  cautiouHy  on  the  Occafion  Their  Words 

the  Paris  ^Editicn^’ack  hu  Maps  belonging  to 

//Mans  Hdttion  acknopvleJ^s  that  Defer!  with  Regard  to  the 
Orthography  imputes  /0  (he  Differnte 

ifVl^  °y  e  W Portuguefc  Pronunciation.  Phis  Con-  ro  I  a~bour  e-  j," v . ~  “*  uincr  ^eipects  lpared 

Mm  mvat  «  »  a  Rmtdy  vlem „  w  jnJg,d  ‘  ^  was  no  occafion  for  if,  and  it  had 


he  done  nvith  Safety.  From  hence  it  a  nr  eus  Firft  thar  thm, 
no.  difeover  this  Defect 

only  remedied  it  in  Part  which  i  to,,»  •  u  '  na.ve 

region1  nof  to  ne'  f  ^  v°W  came*  after  making  any  Cor- 
nnH  ’  ?  PU-fUe  Jt’  f°r  inflance>  to  correct.  Tom  or  A";/ once 

onlv  l  flv  f!meS-  imCOrre£ted>  1  cannot  readily  account  for  / 
t-il-ini  P  d  rrther  ”npr  jt  t0  their  Diffidence  than  want  of 

noEafe 
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themfelves,  that  he  may  fee  the  Authorities  whereon  the  Map  “ rhe'cafifwith  the  Jefuits  Maps  themfelves)  ; 
graving  Errors  will  unavoidably  creep  in  (as  feems  to  have  c  Table.  The  Capital 

Sdtffherc  did  not,  the  Situations  cannot  be  taken  fo  prec.feÿ  from  a  Map  «  from  a  Name, 

of  eich  Province  is  diflingudhed  in  a  ^^“^,"sffrom  the  Map,  are  marked  by  a  Star. 

Latitude  or  Longitude  (which  amount  often  to  t  erPeciaUy  the  laft,  without  which,  the  beft  has 

I  think  every  Map  ought  to  have  thefe  five  Requhite8,  elpecia  ly  u  c  .  ^  ^  ^  Authority  unkfs 

nothing  to  recommend  it  more  than  the  worft,  except  the  y0UCjierS  are  inferted,  a  Map  carries  its  own 
with  a  few  who  are  acquainted  with  his  Ment  :  differ  from  it.  By 

Credentials  along  with  it,  and  demands  a  Preferen  6  hindered  from  propagating  Errors 

this  means  the  Curious  would  be  d.refted  to  a  right  T  -ood  from  the  bad.  To  thi?Defea, 

by  following  falfe  Maps,  for  want  of  knowing  how  in  here  ,  for  Englijh- 

doubtlefs,  is  to  be  imputed  the  little  E  ee  ,  where  they  meet  with  fuch  endlefs  Difference,  without 

men  require  Certainty,  and  are  apt  1 to  defp.fe. any  Artwh ere  the ly^mee  purfued,  I  am  perfuaded 

being  able  to  difeover  the  Truth  te  “  f  ^  ™  “  d  k  delivered  from  the  Danger  of 

Geography  would  foon  recover  which  are  daily  obtruded  on  the 

relapfing  into  Error,  by  putting  a  Stop  »  ‘hole  ‘pui  mus  G  P  would  fa  Maps  for  Ufe  which 

Public  by  Ignorant  or  mercenary  Hands U  became iin  fuch  C.  /would  earneflly  recommend  this 

PraÆoOUaClÎeGeog0ra Jher'anlThofe  who  wilh  well  to  tins  Science,  whofe  Perfcâion  is  of  fuch  vaft  Im- 

PT^f=em^I=in  every  Map  a  large  Table  explaini^t^ogr^feal^, 

which  would  have  been  of  great  Ufe,  tho>  much  the  Cun. e  in all  »  but  «nnng  m  ™ ^ 

the  Reader  is  defired  to  have  Recourfe  on  Occafion  to  the  Table  in  the  General  Map  of  China, whi  h rwiU 
fupply  that  Defed.  This  General  Map  is  drawn  anew  according  to  a  drcular  Projeaion,  and  accomgzmtA 

with  Vouchers,  £*.  like  the  particular  Maps  -,  from  whence  it  was  copied, and Taftern  Oct n  to  the 
But  the  General  Map  of  all  (including  China,  Korea,  T ibet, .  and  all  Tartary  fr °“  *5 ^^  the  Names  to  the 
CaCman  Sea Ws  engraven  from  his  Original,  without  any  Variation,  except  reducing  the  JNames  to  the 
eIIm  OnCvX  1 1-ve  not  altered  them  in  any  other  Refpeft,  altho’  they  frequently  differ  from 
thole  in  the  Jefuits  Maps  :  Whether  it  was  that  fo  much  Care  was  not  taken  in  correcting  theirs  as  is  own, 
or  whether  he  had  fome  particular  Informations  concerning  certain  Names,  as  he  feems  to  have  had  with 
RefpeCt  to  theDivifion  of  Korea,  and  fome  fmall  Additions  below  the  40th  Degree  of  Latitude  which  are 
omitted  in  the  Jefuits  Maps.  But  tho’  for  thefe  Reafons  I  thought  it  proper  to  give  the  Names  in  the  General 
Map  as  I  found  them  written  by  Mr.  D’Anville,  yet  I  did  not  think  them  Efficient  to  warrant  my 
changing  thofe  in  the  Jefuits  Maps,  or  inferting  feveral  things  in  them  on  his  Authority,  as  the  Dutch 
Editors  have  done  on  a  bare  Preemption  that  they  were  changed,  or  omitted  thro  the  Careleffnefs  of  the 
Engravers  :  (a)  For  that  would  have  been  to  give  Mr.  Danville’s  Work  for  the  Jefuits,  or  confound  them 
together,  and,  for  ought  we  know,  to  infert  Errors  in  Place  of  Truth.  I  muft  own  I  think  it  very 
ftran^e  that  fuch  confiderable  Variations  ftiould  appear  between  the  General  and  Particular  Maps,  with¬ 
out  being  accounted  for  either  in  P.  du  Halde’ s  Preface,  or  Mr.  D’Anville’s  Diflfertauon  concerning  his 
General  Map,  inferted  in  the  geographical  Obfervations  on  Tibet  towards  the  End  of  the  laft  Volume. 

In  this  Map  Mr.  D’  Anville  differs  from  the  Jefuits  not  only  with  Regard  to  the  Names,  but  alfo  the 
Situation  of  Plans,  as  will  appear  by  the  comparative  Table  inferted  in  our  Copy  i  and  has  altered  that 
o ï  Aftrakhan  (tolerably  well  fettled  by  help  of  aftronomical  Obfervations  :)  But  upon  what  Grounds,  I  fhall 
examine  in  a  particular  Differtation  at  the  Clofe  of  this  Preface,  and  therefore  fhall  fay.no  more  of  it  here. 

The  Plans  of  Cities,  which  are  thirty  eight,  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  Topographical  Mapsdefigned 
to  afford  us  an  Infight  into  the  Chinefe  Manner  of  Fortification,  and  the  Care  they  have  taken  to  give 
their  Towns  the  moft  advantageous  Situation  for  Trade  as  well  as  Defence,  in  which  few  Nations  can 
compare  with,  and  none  excell  them.  I  need  not  mention  the  Plans  of  Temples  and  other  Cuts,  farther 
than  to  oblerve  that  they  are  very  curioufly  defigned,  and  furnifli  a  lively  idea  of  the  Things  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  reprefent.  ,  •  n  ,, 

’  Upon  the  whole,  this  Work  of  P.  du  Halde,  or  rather  the  Chinefe  Miffionaries,  is  a  moft  noble  and 

valuable  Performance  :  For  tho*  we  are  fenfible  it  is  not  in  all  Refpects  fo  complete  as  could  have  been 
wifh’d,  and  that  it  might  have  been  executed  more  to  Advantage  by  a  Perfon  lefs  taken  up  with  the 
Functions  0f  Religion,  and  more  inured  to  Works  of  this  Nature  than  P.  du  Halde  ;  yet  is  it  richly 
întitled  to  the  Efteem  of  the  Public  with  all  its  Faults,  which  were  they  much  more  confiderable  than 
they  are,  would  be  recompenfed  by  the  Maps  alone  i  thefe  being  a  whole  Atlas  of  Difcoveries  at  once, 
ahd  in  fhort,  the  greateft  Improvement  in  Geography  that  ever  was  publifhed  in  any  Age  at  one  time. 
As  to  this  Englijk  Edition,  it  was  the  Undertaker’s  Defign  to  rival  the  French  for  Beauty  of  Printing, 
Goodnefs  of  Paper,  and  Elegance  of  Engravings  in  half  the  Number  of  Volumes,  and  at  a  fourth  Part  of 
the  Price  to  Subscribers  :  In  a  Word,  it  is  a  moft  expenfi ve  Work  to  the  the  Undertaker,  but  to  thofe 
who  Subfcribe  to  him  one  of  the  cheapeft  that  has  been  publifh  d  in  this  Century. 

WHAT  has  been  fay’d  may  fuffice  to  give  the  Reader  an  Idea  of  the  prefent  Performance.  But  before 
I  conclude,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  fome  Remarks  for  juftifying,  as  well  as  illuftrating  the  Orthography 
of  the  proper  Names  i  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Coins  and  Meafures  mentioned  in  this  Work. 


(a)  Tho’  I  cannot  but  blame  the  Dutch  Editors  for  corrupt¬ 
ing  as  I  may  fay  the  Jefuits  Maps,  by  inferting  Things  out  of 
Mr.  D' Anville  s,  or  the  Journals  of  the  other  Miffionaries  to  be 
found  in  the  Work,  without  any  Certainty  of  their  being  in  the 
Right,  yet  they  are  to  be  commended  for  fome  other  Additions 
or  Alterations  which  are  grounded  on  the  Text,  particularly  for 
infecting  fome  Places  out  of  the  Tables  of  Longitude  and  Lati¬ 
tude.  By  this  means  they  have  fupplied  a  few  Places  of  Mo¬ 
ment  which  feem  to  have  been  omitted  by  Mi  flake,  as  Myen 
yang  chevy  in  Hû  quâng,  and  Ping  yven  chevy  in  Qg/ey  chevy. 
However,  I  cannot  fee  why  in  putting  in  the  Name  of  Myen 
yang  chevy ,  they  fhould  expunge  that  of  U yang  hyen ,  which  in 


the  Original  flood  in  Place  of  die  former;  for  poffibly  this  laft 
Name  may  belong  to  one  of  the  Situations  to  be  found  very  near 
it  in  the  Map.  I  wonder  they  were  not  governed  in  this,  as.m 
moft  things  elfe  by  Mr.  D' Anvil  le' s  Map  of  China,  where  the 
laft  Name  is  retained,  and  the  former  omitted  a  sin  the  Original 
They  have  committed  the  like  Fault  in  the  Map  of  Chekyang. 
where  they  have  inferted  Nhin  hia  koan,  and  left  out  Nan  ban , 
in  Quâng  Jiy  they  have  made  13  Fit  inftead  of  12  by  inferting 
Fit  yang,  which  in  the  Table  by  miftake  is  denominated  Fît.  tho’ 
by  its  fquare  Situation  in  the  Map,  it  fhould  be  no  more  than 
fome  Forts,  feveral  Errors  of  this  kind  are  to  be  met  with. 

The 
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TIjc  following  Table  Jhews  the  English  Char  after s  anfwering  to  the  French,  which  are  ranged  on 
the  Out  fide  ;  with  the  Manner  of  pronouncing  the  Chinefe  Words  as  printed  in  this  Work 

A.  This  Vowel  is  commonly  pronounced  broad  like  a  in  all ,  call ,  &c.  tho’  often  like  a  in  Father  •  but  the 

Variation  is  not  diftinguifhed  in  the  Original.  In  our  Notes  the  broad  a  is  marked  by  a  Circumflex  •  The  VovvcIs* 
Is  commonly  founded  like  ^  in  Venal.  When  it  comes  before  a ,  it  is  changed  by  us  into  y  .  thus  f 
Leang ,  Leao,  I  write  Lyang,  Lyau ,  to  make  the  Word  a  Monofyllable  ;  only  in  the  Pronunciatio°r 
more  of  the  e  than  the  i  may  be  founded  between  the  L  and  y,  if  there  be  any  Occafion  for  it 
é.  In  the  French  is  expreflfed  in  our  Tranflation  by  c,  and  is  pronounced  like  a  in  Father,  /or  ce 
expreffed  by  ë,  and  pronounced  long.  1S 

Is  founded  commonly  clofe  as  in  fmg  -,  fometimes  open  as  in  fign,  when  at  the  End  of  Words  and  a 
Confonant  goeth  before.  Sometimes  like  ee  in  feen,  and  then  it  is  marked  with  a  Circumflex  in  the  Notes 
At  the  End  of  Words,  when  it  comes  after  a  Confonant  and  before  a  Vowel  it  is  changed  into  v 
Thus Fai,  mat,  are  written  2 ay,  may  ; alfo  for  Kang,  fiang,  we  put  Kyang,  Syang.  Sometimes  we  have 
omitted  the  t  -,  thus  for  blue,  hiuen,  Hiuen ,  we  write  Sve,  Sven ,  hven. 

o.  Is  commonly  founded  as  in  bone, open,  tho’(A)  fometimes,  but  rarely, it  is  obfcure.as  in  pwon,  two»,  where 
it  is  pronounced  foft  like  e,  and  very  quick.  Sometimes  we  have  changed  it  into  w  ■  for  Ji  w,-lr 
mg  Wey  ;  for  Foe,  Fwe,  and  at  the  End  of  Words  after  a  into  u.  See  at».  ’  ’ 

u.  Is  commonly  founded  like  »,  fometimes  it  is  changed  into  w.  Thus  for  Yuen,  tchuen,  we  write  Twer 
cbwen.  Tis  often  confounded  with  v  Confonant,  as  in  Situ,  Siuen,  Hiuen  abovementioned  which  Vet 
fometimes  written  Swe,  Stven,  and  Hiven  in  the  French:  Frequently  tis  put  indifferently  for  o-  thi  s 
we  meet  with  Tong  and  Tung,  Kong  and  Kung  &c.  J  3  cnus 

ou.  Before  a  Vowel  at  the  Beginning  of  Words,  or  after  a  Vowel  at  the  End  of  a  Word  is  expreffed  hv 
us  with  zv.  Thus  for  Ouan  and  Keou  we  write  Wan  and  Kew.  ’  ^  ^ 

Coming  after  a  Confonant,  it  has  the  Sound  of  oo,  as  in  good,  and  is  expreffed  by  a  Circumflex  u  : 

Thus  for  Fou,  Nou ,  c sc.  we  write  Fu ,  Flu ,  &c. 

ao.  This  is  a  Portuguefe  Charader  retained  by  the  French,  and  is  expreffed  by  au,  which  mud  be  ™-n 
nounced  quick,  and  thro’  the  No fe.  Thus  for  Tao,  Leao,  Miao,  we  write  Tau,  Lyau,  Myau.  P 

C.  F  always  exprefled  with  us  by  K  to  prevent  the  equivocal  Sound  before  e  and  i,  except  in  fome  parti-  o,„r,n 
Jai  Words  made  Ufe  of  in  Europe ,  as  ConfuÇius.  nfonanto. 

Sometimes  we  have  changed  it  into  Tf  thus  for  Cien  we  write  27 yen  :  Sometimes  into  S ,  thus  for 
Tcing  we  write  Tfing.  See  Tf  among  the  double  Confonants. 
ç.  We  commonly  exprefs  by  Tf,  fometimes  by  S. 

Before  a ,  o  and  u,  hard  as  in  God.  Before  ^  and  i,  ’tis  always  changed  into  j  Confonant,  to  prevent  the 
equivocal  Sound  •,  thus  for  gin,  we  write  jin 

Letters*^  ^  ^  Engl^'  BuC  before  0  and  u  like  a  W'  See  ho  among  the  double 

This  Letter  is  exprefled  very  exadly  in  Englifh  by  zh,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  ever  it  oupfit  to  be 

expreffed  by  this  Charader,  or  whether  it  Hands  for  our  J  Confonant  or  Y.  Sometimes  in  the  Maps 
it  ieems  to  be  put  inftead  of  our  ch.  * 

k*  Is  fo^etJ.me.S  ufed  indifferently  for  c.  Sometimes  as  q .  Thus  for  Koei,  Koue,  we  write  9uey  nue. 
m.  At  the  Beginning  of  Words  is  expreffed  by  m.  But  at  the  End  of  Words  by  ng.  Thus  for  Tom  ^  Tim 
inim,  we  write  Tong  ting  ming.  Thus  »  final  is  the  Portuguefe  Charader, Ind  is  found  in  a  grea’r 

umber  of  Names  efpecially  in  the  Maps.  For  the  Pronunciation  of  ng  final,  fee  the  double  Letters 
Before  the  Vowels  as  our  *  ;  before  g  after  another  Manner,  fee  ng.  . 

As  q  in  Vfuang  tong . 

Is  pronounced  iometimes  as  j  with  us,  fometimes  as  ts.  Thus  for  se  we  frequently  write  tie 

V’  whfrï  rheevqUent  7-  mk  ^Original  inftead  of  ou,  the  Charader  by  which  the  French  exprefs  our  W, 
which  they  want  in  their  Language  :  Thus  we  find  Van  and  Ouan,  &e.  P  * 

X'  toThe  &Ch  and^fsh.ameS’  efpediUy  “  MapS’  ^  ^  Rafter  «««ling 

y’  ConfoMf^When  nmff  f  *  f  Words>  bl,t  We  aIways  confider  k  “  * 

fnd  rZ  i  w7wr Il  f  »nglyV01'  •  1  ^?‘e  7°rrd’  W£  chan§e  “  int0  a  Vo^l.  Thus  for  T tchang 
ana  langy,  we  write  I  coang,  Tang  i.  All  other  Letters  are  pronounced  like  the  Englifh.  ■ 

Ch  This  French  Charafter  is  expreffed  by  A  having  the  fame  Soundt  , 

ho'  iL  Tcrt»cl70fhdedAearly  !lkeA’  °urafher  feemS  t0  be  ufed  1  y  fome  Miffionaries  inftead  thereof.  „ 

write  reta‘,ne,d  by  is  expreffed  by  wh  :  Thus  for  Hoang,  huon,  we  Poub;e  c°”' 

promifcuouflv  f  1 7“?”  and,cT  T  b0t  '  wntten  by  us  whan  '  the  »  “d  »  being  frequently  ufed 

fhe  Sound  of /fn  the  on°ther-u  1  ‘ be  any  Difterence,  it  is  only  that  the  re  carries  fomewhat  of 
uie  oouna  ot  o  in  the  one,  and  of  the  u  in  the  other. 

ng*  Is  expreffeïbv^nQ  wi4>e  Erenc^  forDour  tkey  wr^te  Ko  an,  Kuan,  kouan  for  quan. 

liar  Manner  thrn’  rh  1  e§in^in§  W°rds  it  is  founded  like  thePortugueze  n ,  in  a  pecu- 

out  with  a  Hn°i  teT  &  P  *7  End  °‘  ,W°rds  ic  founds  iike  «  in  /«*,  î»«»f  being  lengthened 

Tone  or  diftinglulf  thiTfon  of  n  from  dtelomnmn  “  *  ‘°Unded’  bUt0nly  t0  indlcaKth« 
ss.  1  his  Charader  we  exprefs  by  ts 

^irerr  ir- 

retained  Some  ufe  th  for  u  ;  and  others  l  asybefore“"d  ’  ft  Chara&r  1  haVe 

'  asTmT^  we“^  ^  Th“S  ^  W  WC  Write  Vw£  '  tho’  PerbaPs  a  »  w°“ld  be  fuffacient, 

exprefs  thf  ftme'sound  Is  i^tfs’laft^C  f  f°me k”6®  or  three  different  Sorts  are  employed  to 

of  TO;  and  what  a  confuted  Medley  hi  bemS  'he  Character  commonly  ufed  by  the  Frew*  inftead 

» -r*  SÏSK  T",tt  ”  * 

(a)  Sec  the  Note  at  huon  in  the  following  Table  of  the  Chinefe  Words.  a 
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From  the  foregoing  Table,  we  may  likewife  perceive  the  ftfch!  ^Thelma 

Alphabet  ;  the  former  wants  the  a,  b,  d,  r,  x,  z,  which  they  exp  f  y, V  ^  moft  Qther  Qrien_ 

wants  the  ch,  j  Confonant,  w,  and  indeed  proper  ^  t  e  “  .  of  molt  foreign  Languages, 

tal  Nations  have,  wherefore  it  is  very  unfit  lor  exprefling  the  Sound  Method  of  writing  the  Cbi- 

That  the  Reader  may  have  a  more  thorough  and  regular  View  o  r„mnnrefhe  Chinefe Language 
nefe  Names,  I  have  fubjoined  a  Comparative  Table  of/.^ilTt^  0rC^e  lportuZueze  Column  is  taken  from 
written  according  to  the  Portugueze ,  French 'and  Englijlo Idiom  .  Comte's  Travels  ;  only 

Bayer's  Cbinefe  Grammar,  in  his  Mujœum  Stntcum,  and  the  French  from  Pere  le  Comte*  lia  c  y 

I  have  changed  the  »  final  which  the  latter  u  ed  -mo  ng  to  in  tfofe 

Orthography  of  the  latter  French  Miflionaries.  I  have  alfo  marked  t  j  have  alfo  diftin- 

"Worris:  where  T  conceive  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  broad,  as  it  is  in  at ,  j  »  *  ,  ,  - 

Sedte  other  Vowels  according  totk  Rules  already  layed  down,  fo  far  as  I  found  them  marked  m 

P  le  Comte's  Table,  which  is  defective  both  in  that  and  other  reipedts. 


An  Alphabetical  Table  of  all  the  Words  which  compofe  the  Chinefe  Language 
according  to  the  Portugueje,  Fretich,  and  Fngltfh  Pronunciation. 


Portug- 

French 

Engîijh . 

C 

C 

K 

C 

Ca 

kâ 

cai 

cai 

kay 

cam 

cang 

kâng 

can 

can 

kân 

cao 

kau 

CO 

co 

ko 

cu 

cu 

ku 

cue 

que 

cum 

cun  g 

kung  (z) 

Ch 

Tch 

Ch 

Cha 

Tcha 

Châ 

char 

tchai 

chay 

cham 

tchang 

châng 

chan 

tchan 

chân 

chao 

tchao 

chau 

che 

tche 

che 

chem 

cheng 

chen 

tchen 

chen 

cheu 

tcheu 

chew 

chi 

tchi 

chi 

chiao 

ch  y  au 

chien 

chyen 

chim 

tching 

ching 

chin 

tchin 

chin 

cho 

tcho 

cho 

choa 

tchoa 

chwâ. 

chu 

tchu 

chu 

chua 

tchua 

chwâ  (a) 

chuam 

tchuang 

ch  wâng 

chue 

tchue 

ch  we 

chuen 

tchuen 

chwen 

chui 

chwi 

chum 

tchung 

chu  11g 

chun 

tch  un 

chun. 

F 

F 

F 

Fa 

Fa 

Fâ 

fa  m 

fang 

fâng 

fan 

fan 

fân 

feu 

feu 

few 

fi 

fi 

fi 

fo 

fo 

fo 

foi 

foy 

fu 

lu 

fu 

Portug. 

French 

Engîijh. 

|  fuen 

fuen 

fwen 

fum 

fung 

fung 

G 

G 

t 

G&Jcons. 

Gai 

Gay 

gam 

gang 

gan 

gân 

gao 

gau 

ge 

F 

gem 

jeng 

gen 

jen 

geu 

jew 

gin 

jin 

go 

go 

goei  or 

gwey  or 

guei 

guei 

ghey 

gu 

gu 

gdo 

gho 

H 

H 

H&  Wh 

Hai 

Hai 

Hay 

ham 

hang 

hâng 

han 

han 

hân 

hao 

hao 

hau 

he 

he 

he 

hem 

heng 

heng 

hen 

hen 

hen 

heu 

heu 

hew 

hi 

hi 

hi 

hia 

hia 

hyâ 

Liai 

hiai 

hyay 

"hiam 

hiang 

hyâng 

t  fiïàO 

hiao 

hyau 

hie 

hie 

hye 

hien 

hien 

hyen 

hieu 

hieu 

hyew 

him 

hing 

hing 

hio 

hio 

hyo 

hiu 

hiu 

hyu 

hiue 

hiue 

hve  (b) 

hiuen 

hiuen 

hven 

hium 

hiung 

hyung 

hiun 

hiun 

h)  un 

ho 

ho 

ho 

hoa 

hoa 

whâ 

Portug. 

hoai 

hoam 

hoan 

hoe 

hoei 

hoen 

hu 

hue 

hum 

hun 

huon 

K 

Kao 

ke 

kem 

ken 

keu 

ki 

kia 

kiai 

kiam 

kiao 

kie 

kien 

kieu 

king 

kin 

kio 

kiu 

kiue 

kiuen 

kium 

kiun 

kua 

kuai 

kuam 

kuan 

kue 

kuei 

kuem 

kuen 

kuo 

kuon 

L 


La 


French 

Engîijh. 

hoai 

whay 

hoang 

whâng 

hoan 

whân 

hoe 

whe 

hoei 

whey 

hoen 

when 

hu 

hu 

hue 

whe 

hung 

hung 

hun 

hun 

huon 

whon(c) 

K  &  K  &  Q 


ke 

keng 

ken 

keu 

ki 

kia 


kiao 

kie 

kien 

kieu  . 

king 

kin 

kio 

kiu 

kiue 

kieuen 

kiun  g 

kiun 

qua 

quouai 

quouang 

quoue 

quouei 

quouen 

qouo 

qouon 

L 

La 


Kau 

ke 

keng 

ken 

kew 

ki 

kyâ 

kyay 

kyâng 

kyau 

kye 

kyen 

kyew 

king 

kin 

kvo 

j 

kyu 

kve 

kven 

kyung 

kyun 

qua 

quay 

quâng 

quân 

que 

quey 

queng 

quen 

quo 

quon 

L,  ly,Uv 
La 


(7.)  This  is  alfo  written  hong,  the  like  happens  in  other  Words  but  as  the  is  of  the  obfcure  kind,  and  the  other  Letters  which 

of  this  Form,  where  the  0  and  «  are  ufed  promifcuoufly  by  the  are  not  obfcure,  are  pronounced  clearly,  1  take  b-z-e  and  b-ven  to 

Miflionaries.  be  the  true  Orthography. 

(a)  This  Word  and  the  four  following  may  be  written  and  (c)  In  the  Words  ol  this  Form,  which  generally  come  at 
pronounced  with  a  a»  Confonant,  Chva,  cb-vang ,  &c,  but  J  take  the  End  of  each  Letter,  the  0  is  fo  obfcure  or  mute  that  it  feems 

the  z>j  to  be  the  true  Pronunciation,  only  it  may  have  more  of  to  be  an  e.  Hence  fome  might  pronounce  zvhej  been  or  hJm 

the  u  in  this  chzva,  and  of  the  0  in  the  former,  according  to  but  1  think  it  bed  to  keep  to  the  general  Rules  of  Orthography; 

what  !  have  remarked  before.  The  like  is  to  be  obferved  it  and  if  the  zvh  be  pronounced  very  foft,  and  the  0  both  toft  and 

all  Words  in  thefe  Forms,  throughout  the  following  Letters.  quick,  the  Pronunciation  will,  1  prefumc,  be  fufiicimly  mil  " 

(c)  This  Word  and  the  next  may  be  pronounced  biv,  hivn\  ‘  ’  /  J  ■  • 
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Portng. 

French 

Englijh, 

lai 

lai 

lay 

lam 

lang 

lâng 

lan 

lan 

lân 

lao 

lao 

lau 

le 

le 

le 

leam 

leang 

lyang 

leao 

leao 

lyau 

lem 

leng 

leng 

leu 

leu 

lew 

li 

li 

li 

lie 

lie 

lye 

lien 

lien 

lyen 

lieu 

lieu 

lyew 

lim 

ling 

ling 

lin 

lin 

lin 

lio 

lio 

lyo 

liu 

liu 

lyu 

liuen 

lven 

lo 

lo 

lo 

loan 

loan 

lwân 

lu 

lu 

lu 

lui 

lui 

lwi 

lum 

lung 

Jung 

lun 

lun 

lun 

luon 

luon 

lwon 

M 

M 

M 

Ma 

Ma 

Ma 

mai 

mai 

may 

mam 

man  g 

mâng 

man 

man 

mân 

mao 

mao 

mau 

me 

me 

me 

mem 

meng 

meng 

men 

men 

men 

meu 

meu 

mew 

mi 

mi 

mi 

miao 

miao 

myau 

mie 

mie 

mye 

mien 

mien 

myen 

mieu 

myew 

mim 

ming 

ming 

min 

min 

min 

mo 

mo 

mo 

moei 

mwey 

mu 

mu 

mu 

muen 

muen 

mwen 

mui 

mui 

mwi 

mum 

mung 

mung 

muon 

muon 

mwon 

N 

N 

N  &  ng 

Na 

Na 

Nâ 

nai 

nai 

nay 

nam 

nansr 

O 

nâng 

nan 

nan 

nân 

nao 

nao 

n  au 

ne 

ne 

nem 

neng 

neng 

neu 

new 

ngai 

ngai 

ngay 

ngan 

ngan 

ngân  . 

ngao 

ngao 

.  ngau 

nge 

ngue 

nge  or  nglie 

ngen 

nguen 

ngen or nghen 

ngeu 

ngeu 

ngew 

ngo 

ngo 

ngo 

ni 

ni 

ni 

niam 

niang 

nyâng 

niao 

niao 

nyau 

nie 

nie 

nye 

Poring, 

.  French 

Englijh, 

nien 

nien 

nyen 

nieu 

nieu 

nyew 

nim 

ning 

ning 

nin 

nin 

nio 

nio 

nyo 

niu 

niu 

nyu 

no 

no 

no 

nu 

nu 

nu 

nui 

nui 

nwi 

num 

nung 

nung 

nun 

nun 

nun 

nuon 

nuon 

nwon 

O 

O 

O 

o 

o 

o 

» 

ou 

û  &  w 

P 

P 

P 

Pa 

Pa 

Pâ 

pai 

pai 

pay 

pam 

pang 

pâng 

pan 

pan 

pan 

pao 

pao 

pau 

pe 

pe 

pe 

pem 

peng 

peu 

peu 

pew 

P| 

Pi 

Pi 

piao 

piao 

pyau 

pie 

pie 

pye 

pien 

pien 

pyen 

pieu 

pyew 

pim 

ping 

ping 

pin 

pin 

pin 

P° 

p° 

po 

poei 

poei 

pwey 

pu 

pu 

pu 

puen 

puen 

pwen 

pum 

pung 

pung 

puon 

puon 

pwon 

Q  fee  K 

•  \  *  1 

S 

S 

S&fy 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

fai 

fai 

fa  y 

fam 

fang 

fang 

fan 

fan 

fan 

fao 

fao 

fau 

fe 

fe 

fe 

lem 

leng 

fen  g 

fen 

fen 

fen 

feu 

feu 

few 

fi 

li 

fi 

fiam 

fiang 

fyâng 

fiao 

fiao 

fyau 

fie 

lie 

fye 

fien 

fien 

fyen 

fieu 

fieu 

fyew 

fini 

fing 

fing 

fin 

lin 

fin 

fl  o 

fio 

fyo 

fl  u 

fl  u 

l'yu 

fuie 

fuie 

fve 

liuen 

liuen 

fven 

li  un 

fiun 

fyun 

fo 

fo 

fo 

fu 

fou 

fû 

fui 

fui 

fwi 

lum 

fung 

fung 

Poring.  French  Englijh . 


fun 

fun 

fun 

fuon 

fuon 

fwon 

r 

T 

Tty  &  tw 

Ta 

Ta 

Tâ 

tai 

tai 

ta  y 

tam 

tang 

tâng 

tan 

tan 

tân 

tao 

tao 

tau 

te 

te 

te 

tem 

teng 

teng 

teu 

teu 

tew 

ti 

ti 

ti 

tiao 

tiao 

tyau 

tie 

tie 

tye 

tien 

tien 

tyen 

tieu 

tieu 

tyew 

tim 

ting 

ting 

to 

to 

to 

tu 

tu 

tu 

tui 

tui 

twi 

turn 

tung 

tung 

tun 

tun 

tun 

tuon 

tuon 

twon 

Tç 

Ts 

Ts,  tfy  tfw 

ça  Tfa  Tfa 

çai  tfai  tfay 

çam  tfang  tfâng 

çan  tfan  tfân 

cao  tfao  tfau 

çe  tfc  tfe 

çem  tfeng  tfeng 

çeu  tfeu  tfew 

ci  tfi  tfi 

Çiam  tfiang  tfyâng 

çiao  tliao  tlyau 

çie  tfie  tfye 

Çien  tflen  tfyen 

Çieu  tfieu  tfyew 

Çim  tfing  tling 

Çin  tfin  tfin 


Çio 

tfio 

tfyo 

Çiu 

tfiu 

tfyu 

Çiue 

tfiue 

tfve 

Çiuen 

tfiuen 

tfven 

Çium 

tfiung 

tfyung 

Çoe  or  Çue 

tfu 

tfwe 

çu 

tsu 

Çui 

tfui 

tfwi 

çum 

tfung 

tfung 

çun 

tfun 

tfun 

çuon 

tfuon 

tfwon 

V 

V 

V 

Va 

* 

Va 

Vâ 

vai 

vai 

vay 

vam 

vang 

vâng 

van 

van 

vân 

vei 

ve 

vey 

ven 

ven 

ven 

vi 

vi 

vi 

vin 

vin 

ul 

lh 

eul 

uni 

oum 

uni 

vo 

vo 

vo 

von 

von 

von 

vu 

vu 

vû 
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,  reduced  to 

the  Order 

of  the  Err?- 

wever  the  Reader  may  obferve  by 

it  three  Things,  i.  That  the  Words  contained  under  the  feveral  Letters  are  formed  agreeable  to  one 
common  Rule  in  the  Chinefe  Language,  tho’  they  are  not  equally  numerous  under  each.  2.  That  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Portugueze  and  French  way  of  writing,  many  of  them  appear  to  be  of  two  or  three  Sylla¬ 
bles,  and  muft  be  fo  pronounced  according  to  the  Englijh  Orthography  ;  whereas  according  to  our  way 
of  writing  them,  they  are  all  Monofyllables,  agreeable  to  the  Genius  of  the  Chinefe  Language.  3.  That 
the  Change  of  Orthography  is  natural  as  well  necefiary  ;  nor  fo  difficult  and  uncertain  as  many  are  apt 


to  think.  .  _  ’ 

The  chief  Difficulty  is  in  pronouncing  certain  Characters  confifting  of  double  Confonants,  which  are 
not  ufed  in  our  Language  i  but  as  we  have  feveral  other  double  and  even  fome  treble  Confonants,  a  little 
Practice  muft  make  this  eafy.  For  Inftance,  it  cannot  be  very  difficult  for  an  Englijhman ,  who  can  fay 
Iran ,  fling ,  prong,  Jwing,  flrong,  &c.  to  pronounce  in  one  Sound,  fwen ,  ywen,  Syang ,  Kyang ,  Hyang,fveny 
Iwi,  tsyen  -,  for  the  fame  Rule  is  to  be  obferved  in  pronouncing  fw,yw,Jy ,  &c  together,  that  is  obferved 
in  pronouncing  hr,  fl,  &c.  that  is,  to  pronounce  them  as  if  they  were  but  one  Letter  ;  which  is  learned  by 
putting  a  Vowel  between,  and  pronouncing  it  very  quick,  fo  as  by  degrees  to  throw  it  quite  out. 


The  Chineje  Coins,  Weights  and  Meafures,  being  afcertain’d  in  this  Work, 
by  thofe  of  the  Portugueze  and  French ,  it  will  be  neceflary  for  the  Reader’s 
Information,  to  reduce  the  Latter  to  the  Englifh. 


Coins  and  Weights,  (e) 


Portugueze  Taêl -  Value  an  Ounce  of  Silver, 

which  in  China  is  equivalent  to  7  Livres,  10 
Sols.  But  it  goes  only  for  6  Shillings  and  8 
pence  Englijh. 

French  Livre - -  About  eleven  pence  Englijh. 

23  Livres  at  prefent  are  equivalent  to  a  Guinea. 


Sol  or  Sou -  The  20th  part  of  a  Livre. 

fomewhat  more  than  a  Half-penny. 

Denier - The  12th  part  of  a  Sol. 


Measures. 


The  Paris  Foot -  To  the  Englijh  as  1068  is 

to  1000  or  Inches. 

Toife  or  Fathom - -  6  Paris  Feet,  or  6  Feet 

4,896  Inches  Englijh. 

Great  French  League,  20  to  a  degree' -  Con¬ 

tains  18,282  Englijh  Feet,  or  is  equal  to  3 
Englijh  Miles,  3  Furlongs  and  462  Feet. 


Common  French  League,  25  in  a  degree _ 

Contains  14625^  Englijh  Feet,  or  is  nearly  2*- 
Englijh  Miles. 

Geometrical  or  Geographical  Mile,  60  to  a  De¬ 
gree -  Contains  5000  Geometrical  Feet, 

each  equal  to  14, 1  J  Inches  Englijh. 

Englifh  Miles,  of  which  69  f  according  to  Nor¬ 
wood,  and  69  J  according  to  the  Academy  of 

Paris  go  to  a  Degree. - Contains  8  Furlongs, 

or  5280  Englijh  Feet. 


(d)  I  take  the  French  choua  and  chua  to  have  the  fame  Pronun-  in  the  French  Column  oppofite  to  Choa,  we  find  tchoa,  not  tchoua 
ciation,  the  rather  becaufe  the  Portuguese  has  no  Word  in  the  (e)  For  the  Chinefe  Coins  and  Weights,  fee  p.  350,  332,  343 
Table  anfvvering  to  the  latter.  And  perhaps  the  French  Word  And  for  their  Meafures,  fee  p.  141.  arid  the  Author’s  Preface 
anfwering  Xoa,  fhould  not  be  choua ,  but  choa  ;  as  in  the  Letter  Ch  p.  1 1 . 


A 


A  DISSERTATION  concerning  Mr.  d’  An  ville  V  Gene¬ 
ral  Map  ;  wherein  the  Situation  given  by  him  to  Aftra¬ 
khan,  and  his  Method  of  graduating  the  faid  Map,  are 
examin'd,  and  (hewn  to  be  erroneous. 

THE  Defign  of  this  General  Map  is,  not  only  to  give  us  a  general  View  of  the  Countries  included  in  Deff?n  of 
the  particular  Maps,  but  likewife  of  all  the  other  Countries  Weftward  to  the  Cafpian  Sea.  This  Mr.  d' An. 
we  are  told  was  done  purfuant  to  the  Requeft  of  the  Miffionaries,  who  had  provided  fome  Ma-  w//e’s  ^enî' 
terials  for  the  Purpofe  f ,  and  indeed  had  made  a  Map  of  the  Whole  themfelves,  as  appears  from  the  ral  Map’ 
Copy  fent  into  France  by  P.  Regis,  which  was  drawn  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Tartars  and  Man¬ 
darins  §:  But  thofe  Materials  not  being  lufficient  to  fet  the  Geography  of  the  Countries  Weft  of  Kdfhgar 
in  a  proper  Light,  they  recommended  the  adjufting  that  Part  to  the  French  Geographers.  Accord inM  y 
Mr.  d'Anville ,  Geographer  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  being  apply’d  to,  readily  undertook  the  Tafk 
and  having  finilhed  it,  to  fupport  his  Performance  drew  up  a  Memoir,  which  is  inferted  in  the  Obfer- 
vations  on  Tibet  at  the  end  of  this  Work. 

As  the  mod  important  Point  to  be  fettled  for  regulating  the  reft  was  the  Longitude  of  Aftrakhan ,  Mr.  hîs  De  er 
d'Anville  examined  the  Diftance  very  carefully  between  Paris  and  that  City,  by  an  uninterrupted  Series  of  minatioTof 
Meafures,  and  found  it  to  be  47  Degrees,  18  Minutes,  according  to  the  ordinary  Method  of  proje&incr  die  Long¬ 
er  graduating  Maps  :  But  on  the  Suppofirion  that  the  Degrees  of  Longitude  are  one  thirtieth  part  lar°  tude  of. 
ger  than  they  ought,  he  determined  the  Longitude  of  AJlrakbdn  to  be  48°.  55'.  which  are  the  extended  A^rakhân 
Degrees  reduced  to  contracted  Degrees.  Confidering  the  Doctrine  of  the  Contraction  of  the  Decrees  of 
Longitude  in  the  Manner  he  fuppoles  was  at  beft  uncertain,  methinks  it  would  have  been  Mr.  d’Anville’s 
fafeft  way  to  have  adhered  to  the  Determination  of  470.  18'.  according  to  the  extended  Graduation* 
efpecially  as  it  agreed  within  18  Minutes  of  the  Situation  given  Aftrakhan  by  Mr.  deTIJle  in  his  Maps 
made  for  the  Ufe  of  the  prefent  King  of  France ,  where  it  is  put  at  67  Degrees  of  Loheimde  F-ifl- 
Ferro,  and  confequently  47  Eaft  of  Paris. 

*Tis  true,  there  is  no  determining  the  Number  of  the  Degrees  of  Longitude  between  two  diftant  Places 
by  Itinerary  Meafures  alone,  and  as  Mr.  d'Anville  (uncertain  as  to  the  due  Content  of  the  Decrees)  ni  'e 
tile  only  of  fuch,  he  could  not  determine  whether  the  Longitude  of Aftrakhan  ought  to  be  47418'.  or  48° 

55-  But  if  he  had  gone  another  way  to  work,  and  made  ufe  of  Obfervations,  as  it  may  be  prelumed 
Mr.  de  /’  JJle  did,  he  might  have  been  able  co  determine  the  Matter.  * 

The  Obfervations  I  mean  are  thofe  made  in  Ruffia,  whereof  the  Principal  is,  that  of  the  Longitude  of 
Moskow,  which  places  this  City  in  36°.  20'.  Now  fuppofmg  this  Obfervation  to  be  tolerably  exatf  as  uncertain 
there  is  good  Realon  to  believe  it  is(a),  we  fhall  have  the  Longitude  of  4  Parts  in  5  of  the  Space  Princ'P^. 
between  Paris  and  Aftrakhan  determined  to  our  Hands  ;  and  confequently  to  determine  the  LorffitucL  cfand  errone‘ 
Aftrakhan ,  it  remains  only  to  fettle  the  Meridian  Diftance  between  it  and  Moskow ,  which  Mh  dedjfe  fwho  °U** 
has^  placed  Moskow  according  to  the  above  Obfervation)  has  adjufted  to  io°.  40'  :  So  that  Aftrakhan  mu  ft 
lie  in  about  47  Degiees  Eaft  of  Paris ,  as  he  places  it  ;  and  there  is  the  more  Realon  to  believe  his  D°ter 
mination  to  be  pretty  juft,  becaufe  in  that  Space  he  had  the  Latitude  of  Aftrakhan ,  and  lèverai  of  the  in" 
tervening  Places,  befides  Olearius's  Map  of  the  (Volga  and  other  helps,  to  guide  him. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Longitude  of  Aftrakhan  is  but  about  47  Degrees,  whether  there  be  a  Con 
traction  of  the  Degrees  or  not  :  For  in  determining  the  Meridian  Diftance  aftronomically  no  Regard  is  had 
to  the  Content  of  the  Degrees.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  Meridian  Diftance  between  Moskow  ?nd  Atlra 
kb  n  determined  by  Meafures  is  adjufted  according  to  the  extended  Graduation  ;  I  anfwer,  that  will  caufê 
but  a  final!  Difference  in  the  Situation,  fince,  if  it  be  fettled  according  to  the  contracted  Graduation  it 
will  make  the  Longitude  of Aftrakhan  but  47  °.  2  1'.  20"  :  The  Difference  between  contracted  and  extended 
Degrees  amounting,  in  a  Space  of  io°.  40 .  to  no  more  than  21  Minutes  20  Seconds. 

7,  t^re|for.e  e  -Longitude  o ï  Aftrakhan,  regulated  by  that  of  Moskow ,  agrees  io  nearly  with  what  Mr 
d  Anvdle  had  determined  it  by  Itinerary  Meaiures  according  to  the  extended  or  common  Graduation  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  a  convincing  Proof  with  him,  that  470.  18'.  or  thereabouts,  and  not  48°.  cP.  is  the 
true  Longitude  of  that  City.  And  indeed  if  Mr.  d'Anville  was  acquainted  with  the  Longitude  of  Moskow 
as  it  may  be  prefumed  he  was,  I  cannot  conceive  why  he  did  not  choofe  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  Lttlin°-  the  Lon* 
gitudeor Aftrakhan,  rather  than  to  depend  wholly  on  Meafures,  efpecially  when  he  found  his  Computation 
in  extended  Degrees  tally’d  io  well  with  Mr.  de  l'  Ifle’s  Computation  (according  to  the  fame  Gradual 
grounded  on  the  Longitude  of  Moskow  -,  unlefs  it  may  be  that  he  was  fo  ftrongly  prepoffeffed  in  favour  of 
to^poft  fte^S  t  ie  C°ntrat^10n  that  he  wou’d  not  admit  of  any  Obfervation  to  be  exaCt  which  feem’d 

»  s  &£}•%?  «*•  •>  >*■ 

srr b>'  =“«»•»  «ftlïi'ggs  “  as 

7  .  ™  U  f  ?  gaLm  phowurazm  or  Karezm  has  the  rofition  and  Extent  given  it  in  Mr  )T„ 

BefiHps  °fthe  RupnVT'e'  thfewl11  not  be  10  much  Room  to  fpare  as  Mr  %d'Anville  \md\dl 
Befides  as  this  Geographer,  by  frequently  varying  from  them,  teems  to  have  had  fufficient  Ciufe  not  m 

think  their  Determinations  infallible  with  rcipect  to  the  Situation  of  Places,  he  ought  as  well  to  have 

concluded 


f  See  P.  du  Haldc’s  pref.  p.  12.  §  See 

(a)  That  the  Longitude  of  Moskow,  or  rather  Moskwd,  is 
tolerably  exatl,  appears  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  Peterfbw'r 
lately  found  by  Mr.  de  I'Jfe,  the  Aftroromer  (a  Member  of 
the  Academy  in  this  Jaft  City,)  to  be  27“  57'  30"  Eaft  of  Paris; 
which  deducted  from  that  of  Moskow  give-  8°  22'  30"  for  the 
Meridian  Diftance,  differing  about  half  a  Degree  in  defeft 


P.  Sonde t,  Obf.  Math.  (Sc.  p.  135,  146 
front  the  Map  of  Mr.  de  l'Ijh,  who  places  Peterjburg  f0  much 
more  to  the  Weft  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  agreeing  precifely 
Mr.  Kyrdcw' s  Map  of  the  Rujfian  Empire  publi fhed  at 
1  eierjburg  in  1734,  which,  with  regardât  leaft  to  the  Situation 
or  Cii  of e  two  Capitals,  may  be  prelumed  to  be  exlatft. 


X 


A  dissertation 


P  ^ 


as 


concluded  the  fault-  lay  on  their  Side,  in  placing  thofe  Parts  many  Durées  too&rEaft  'Tfit-nded 
to  have  fuppofed  that  our  Geographers  have  TriZtZ !  of  giving 'too 


III  Co n- 
fequence 
thereof. 


He  varies 


termination 
ia  the  Map 


lia  VC  "ltlypvivu  iiicti,  uui  ****  ’  ~  -  /  ^  .  .  ç 

the  Space  between  Aftrakhan  and  Pe  king  feveral  Degrees  beyond  the  Tiuth,  in  con  equence 

great  an  Extent  to  the  Degrees  of  Longitude.  _  A  ,  „  ,  .  „  .1  r*r*;„*, 

In  effect,  notwithftandiiig  Mr.  d’ Anville ,  has  advanced  Aftrakhan  fo  much  Eastward,  to  bring  the  fp  t 

Sea  nearer  China ,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  bring  Kdjhgar  two  Degrees  nearer  ne  afpian  sea  a  i  J 
fuits  have  placed  it,  in  order  to  adjuft  its  Situation  to  his  own  Notions  of  the  Geography  of  thole  .aits. 
And  in  this  perhaps  he  has  not  done  amifs,  the  rather  becaufe  the  Situation  of  Kijhgar  was  determined 
from  Itineraries  alone  without  Obiervations  of  the  Latitude:  But  I  believe  he  1S  to  rlan?.?  in  P  ac|nt> 
Mount  Allay  one  Degree  more  Eaftward  than  the  Jefuirs  have  done  ;  it  ffiould  iri  all  likelihood  rather 
be  removed  fo  much  more  to  the  Weft  if  either  way.  This  he  has  in  lome  meafure  been  forced  to,  by 

placing  Aftrakhan  fo  much  Eaftward.  '  .  ,r 

After  all,  I.  will  not  pretend  to  fay  the  Longitude  of  Aftrakhan,  as  computed  by  Mr.  del  Ijle ,  is  ablo- 
frotn  his  De-  lutely  exa<ft  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  judge  it  ought  to  be  put  at  leaft  half  a  Degree  more  Eaftward  :  How- 
ever  I  do  not  impute  his  Miftake,  if  he  has  really  committed  any,  to  the  common  Method  of  graduating^ 
Maps,  but  the  difficulty  of  fettling  the  Longitude  to  any  Degree  of  Certainty  by  Itinerary  Mealures,  even 

when  affifted  with  the  Latitudes  (c).  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  as  nothing  but  an  Obfervation  made  at  Aftrakhan  can  fully  determine  which  Situation 
is  the  right,  I  will  not  prefume  abfolutely  to  affert  that  Mr.  d’Anville’ s  Conclufion  is  wrong,  tho*  his 
Premiftes  be  falfe  :  But  whether  it  be  lo  or  not,  this  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  to 
vary  from  himfelf,  by  giving  that  City  a  different  Situation  in  his  Map  from  what  he  had  determined  it  by 
Computation.  -  ^  .. 

The  Meridian  Difference  between  Paris  and  Pe  king  being  1 1 3 °.  51k  according  to  the  Obfervation  of 
P.  Gaubil ,  which  Mr.  d’  Anville  follows,  Aftrakhan,  according  to  the  above  Determination  o’f  48 p.  55'. 
ought  to  lie  in  64°.  56'.  Weft  of  the  Meridian  of  Pe  king  ;  whereas  Mr.  d’  Anville  has  placed  it  in  62°. 
46',  which  makes  its  Longitude  from  Paris  510.  f .  This  may  appear  very  ftrange  toother  Geographers, 
but  if  we  examine  his  Motives  they  will  appear  ftill  ftranger. 

Mr.  d’  Anville  had  but  two  ways  rationally  of  exhibiting  Places,  that  is,  by  graduating  his  Map  either 
according  to  extended  or  contracted  Degrees,  without  altering  their  Longitudes,  at  leaft  as  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  them  himfelf  :  But  neither  of  thofe  Methods  would  ferve  his  Purpole.  As  the  Jefuits  had  projected 
their  Maps  after  the  ordinary  Graduation,  he  confidered  that  if  he  vary’d  therefrom  to  follow  his  own 
Hypotheffs  of  the  Contraction  of  Degrees,  the  Countries  included  in  the  Part  taken  from  them  would 
want  of  the  Dimenffons  given  them  therein  ;  and  if  he  lay’d  the  Situations  down  according  to  the 
extended  Graduation,  the  Countries  added  by  him  would  be  as  much  extended  beyond  their  true  Di- 
menfions.  Mr.  d’ Anville  therefore,  deffrous  to  avoid  both  thefe  Inconveniencies,  has  taken  a  Method, 
which  I  believe  v/as  never  employ’d,  or  indeed  ever  entered  into  the  Head  of  any  Geographer,  before., 
For  to  conform  to  the  Practice  of  the  Jefuits,  he  projects  his  Map  according  to  the  ordinary  extended 
Graduation  :  But  that  the  Countries  which  he  has  added  might  not  be  too  much  extended,  he  reduced  the 
Difference  of  Longitude  between  Aftrakhan  and  Peking  in  contracted  Degrees  to  extended  Degrees, 
by  deducting  2°.  10 .  for  the  30th  Part,  according  to  his  Hypotheffs  of  the  Contraction;  whenc e Aftrakhan 
comes  to  lie  in  62°.  46'.  inftead  of  64°.  56'.  In  confequence  of  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  Mr.  d’ An¬ 
ville  has  not  only  placed  Aftrakhan  20.  10'.  more  Eaft  than  he  had  determined  it,  but  cut  off  30.  47'.  of 
the  Meridian  Diftance  between  Aftrakhan  and  Pe  king  determined  by  numerous  Obfervations,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  by  himfelf  to  be  juft. 

Thefirft  of  thefe  two  Errors  appears  manifeftly  enough  from  the  State  of  the  Queftion  :  But  on  what 
Grounds  fuch  a  Change  can  be  juftiftable  is  hard  to  difeover.  He  cannot  pretend  that  62°.  46'.  is  the 
true  Longitude,  becaule  he  determined  it  to  be  64°  56':  ’Tis  in  vain  to  allege  that  62°  46'.  of  the  ufbal 
Graduation  are  equivalent  to  64°.  56'.  of  his  contracted  Degrees  ;  fince,  let  that  be  as  it  will,  there  is  ftill 
a  Difference  of  2  0 .  10’.  in  the  Longitude.  ’Twill  be  as  little  to  the  Purpole  to  fay  that  the  Countries  have 
the  fame  Extent  as  they  would  have  in  the  other  way  of  Graduation,  fince  ftill  they  have  not  the  fame 
Situation  :  Unlefshe  will  maintain  that  a  Geographer  is  at  liberty  to  alter  the  Situations  of  Places  as  of¬ 
ten  as  he  alters  the  Manner  of  graduating  his  Maps  ;  or  that  if  Countries  be  lay’d  down  according  to 
their  true  Extent,  it  matters  not  how  wrongly  they  are  fftuated  as  to  Longitude  and  Latitude,  which  no 
Geographer  I  prelume  will  pretend  to  affert. 

That  Mr.  d’  Anville  has  retrenched  30  47'  from  the  Meridian  Diftance  between  Paris  and  Pe  king  is 
no  lefs  obvious  :  For  whereas  he  places  Aftrakhan  in  470.  18'.  of  extended  Graduation  Eaft  of  Paris 
and  in  62°.  46'.  Weftof  Pe  king,  thefe  two  Sums  added  together  make  but  no0.  4.  which  deducted 
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of  convert¬ 
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O 

tradted  to 
extended 
Degrees 
by  altering 
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proved  ab- 
furd  and  er¬ 
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30.  47’.  re- 
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the  Diftance 
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Paris  and 
Pe  king. 


from 
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51'.  (the  Difference  of  Longitude  between  Paris  and  Pe  king)  there  remain  30.  47'.  if  Mr 
d’Anville  fliould  ftill  imagine,  that  he  has  made  allowance  for  that  DefeCt,  by  fubftituting  no0.* 4'.  of  ex¬ 
tended  Degrees  in  place  of  1 1 3  °.  51'.  of  contracted  Degrees,  he  is  greatly  miftaken  ;  for  tho*  no0  4  of 
extended  Degrees  ffiould  be  equal  in  Quantity  to  1 1 30.  51  of  contracted,  according  to  his  way  of  reckoning 
yet  they  are  not  equal  in  Number  to  them  ;  which  Number  had  been  determined  and  admitted  by  him 
for  the  true  Difference  of  Longitude  between  Paris  and  Pe  king ,  and  coniequently  could  not  be  altered 


I 


(b)  Gn  this,  occafton  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
Miflionaries  finding  Ajîrakhân  marked  (by  what  miftake  I  know 
not)  in  Mr.  de  /’  Ijle  s  Chart  of  the  C afpian  Sea,  at  67  Degrees 
kait  of  Paris ,  inftead  of  Ferro ,  which  is  20  Degrees  more 
Wdtward,  P.  Gaubil  fends  P.  Souciet  Word  in  November  1723, 
that  they  were  mightily  einbarrafled  at  Pe  king,  on  account  of 
a  Map  (pofhbiy  the  Original  of  that  fent  to  France  as  men¬ 
tioned  before)  made  in  the  Palace  from  the  Report  of  certain 
Tartars  who  came  from  the  C afpian  Sea  ;  and  concludes  that  in 
Cafe  Mr.  del  Ijle  has  no  good  Obfervation  made  at  Aftrakhan 
or  forne  Place  whofe  Diftance  from  it  is  known,  he  is  of 
Opinion,  that  City  fhould  be  placed  7  or  3  Degrees  more  to 
the  Weft  f  Hence  it  appears,  that  in  the  Map  juft  mentioned 
Aftrakhan  is  put  59  or  60  Degrees  Eaft  of  Paris ,  that  is,  about 
54  or  55  Degrees  Weft  of  Pe  king,  which  is  to  Degrees  nearer 
the  Meridian  of  Pe  king  than  Mr.  d' Anville  computes  it  and 
12  nearer  than  Mr.  de  j  Ijle  puts  it.  Now  I  will  not  fay’  that 
erroneous  Situation  given  Ajîrakhân  in  the  faid  Chart  had  in¬ 
fluenced  the  Geographical  Determinations  of  the  Jefuits,  and 


induced  them  to  place  Kdjhgar  and  Mount  Alt  ay  more  Eaft. 
ward  than  ordinary,  becaufe  their  Maps  were  made  before  Mr. 
de  P  Ijle’ s  Chart  came  to  their  Hands  :  But  I  am  of  Opinion 
their  General  Map  above  mentioned,  and  Memoirs  relatino- 
to  the  Diftance  from  Kdjhgar  and  Harkas  to  the  C afpian  Sea"* 
might  have  influenced  Mr.  d’Anville  in  his  Opinion  of  the  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  Degrees  of  Longitude,  and  confequently  in  the 
Situation  he  has  given  Ajîrakhân.  f  See  Souciet,  Obf  Math 
Geography,  &c.  p.  135. 

(c)  For  Inftance,  Mr.  Kyrilcnv ,  in  his  Map  of  the  Ruffian 
Empire  before  mentioned,  places  Archangel  in  Rujjia,  above 
16  Degrees  Eaft  of  the  Meridian  of  Peterjburg,  altho’  Mr  del* 
Ijle,  of  the  Academy  there,  found  the  Meridian  Diftance  between 
thofe  two  Cities  no  more  than  8°.  30'.  which  is  an  Error  of 
70.  30'.  info  fhorta  Space.  And  there  is  the  more  Reafon  to 
believe  that  Obfervation  is  not  very  remote  from  the  Truth 
becaufe  his  Brother  in  his  latter  Maps  places  it  not  above  10 
Degrees  to  the  Eaft. 


concerning  Mr.  d’  An  ville’/  General  Map. 


xi 

I  grant  that  Degrees  of  Longitude  may  be  fuppofcd  greater  or  leffcr  in  Quantity,  and  that  MapstWhongtade 
be  graduated  with  cither  Sort  ;  I  grant  alio  that  they  may  be  converted  one  into  the  other  by  increafin°-  or  «mints  the 
Quantity  :  But  1  deny  that  a  Icflcr  Number  of  Degrees  can  be  fubftituted  in  nlaœ  of  Number  »« 

A.  ^  a.  TV  I  a  1  I-»  r\t«  U  A  r.  1-»  « —  -7  1  _  *  1  t  1  1  ^  L 


- o 

diminifhing  the 


a  greater,  when  the  greater  Number  has  been  determined  by  exaét  Obfer varions  for  the  Difference  of  th/Qaantlt/ 
Longitude  between  two  Places  ;  becaufe  that  would  be  to  alter  the  very  Nature  of  the  I  on<>itude  wh'  -  °‘  Degre“- 
conflits  propeny  in  the  Number,  not  the  Quantity  of  Degrees  :  As  in  determining  the  Difference  of  I  „„ 
gitude  between  two  Mend, ans,  Aftronomers  determine  the  Number  of  Degrees  independent  of  their 
Quantities,  which  diner  in  every  Parallel  ;  fo  that  let  the  Quantities  contained  in  the  Decrees  m  l, 
chang’d  be  what  they  will,  their  Number  mult  be  dill  the  lame.  It  is  obvious,  therefore  that°Mr  d’A, 
ville’*  Notion  of  converting  extended  into  contracted  Degrees,  and  vice  verfa,  is  abfurd’,  erroneous  and 
repugnant  to  the  fundamental  Principles  of  Geography,  as  making  the  Longitude  variable  and  uncertain 
and  in  efreâ  alter  all  he  has  not  chang’d  contracted  into  extended  Degrees,  as  he  imagines  hZ  l  ’ 
contracted  or  reduced  the  Dimenfions  of  Countries  by  putting  Places  under  wrong  Meridians  ’  7 

Mr.  d'Anville  has  therefore  impofed  on  himfelf,  and  introduced  Error  and  Confiifinn 
into  his  Map,  which  by  this  means  is  fuch  an  odd  Compofition,  that,  according  to  his  Merlml  Prrp0  e  0the,r  Er'°” 
duating,  Places  in  the  Part  added  by  him  fall  under  wroïg  Meridians’;  and  if  §  d 

to  the  contraaed  Degrees,  Places,  m  the  Parts  taken  from  the  Jefuits  Maps,  whofe  Longitudes  are  df  er  q”e”Ce  °f 
mined  by  Oofervation,  will  tail  under  wrong  Meridians ,  as  will  appear  from  the  M  m  it  r  If  i  i  2,telil’g  thc 

have  graduated  both  ways:  So  that  while  one  Part  errs  in  refpeCl  of  Dimenfions  the  other  P  ’  J  LonSitude- 

terchangeably  in  refpea  of  Situations.  In  lhort,  there  is  only  one  way  of  mending  this  M  m  i  [S  I!1' 
by  graduating  the  Part  added  by  Mr.  d'Anville,  or  perhaps  rather  all  to  the  Wdt  of  Coma  !Îhhat  >S 
traded  Degrees,  according  to  his  Senfe  of  them,  and  the  reft  in  extended  Devreesfo' •  And  1^1  ’fa"' 

Courfe  would  have  been  much  better  than  that  which  he  has  taken  ;  for  tho’  the  Proiechon  J,  “  th,s 

^umform  and  regular,  yet  Places  would  have  had  their  true  Pofitions,  which  is  the  moil  effentS  End 

.  To  conclude  :  Mr.  d'Jnville  was  no  more  under  a  neceflky  of  conforming  t0  the  TpfmVe  iv/r 
Graduation,  f, nee  he  thought  it  falfe  than  to  theiy  Manner  in  projecting  h,s°  Map,  in  wh  ch  he^variel 
from  them  ;  and  the  rather,  fince  he  has  not  fcrupled  to  alter  the  Pofitions  as  determined  by  them  f 
times  3  or  4  Degrees  in  his  other  Maps,  as  will  be  obferved  elfewhere  :  By  which  means  h.  ,  f  e 

confequence  ^  *****'.  “  S“ ■  ^^stkt 

dian  they  are  commonly  ^mM^Mr.’S^  ’f  Cond“c“-- 

Mannel  ]>e  0n,ef  This  is  a11  1 111311  %  to  «  at  P^fent  =  But  in  the  Pan  of  the  WoHc  abnv  ap  m  tbe 

where  Mr.  d’Anvtlle  ,s  introduced  giving  an  Account  of  it,  I  lhall  conf.der  the  Skuadons  ’ 

the  Countries  added  by  him,  and  how  far  the  Tables  of  the  Oriental  Geographers  which  h!  h  G 
of,  are  to  be  rely  d  upon.  I  fhall  alfo,  in  my  Preface  to  the  Second  Voluraor  before  rhAf  /  ™ade  ufe 
Tartary,  examine  his  General  Maps  of  Tartary  and  Tibet,  which  differ  both  from  ? h®  f  r  Dd"‘Ptlon  of 
his  own  General  Map  of  all,  which  has  been  the  SubjeCb  of  our  prefent  Remarks  1!^  iaps’  ;mcl 
I  mull  do  Mr.  d’Anville  the  Jullice  to  declare  that,  however  taultyPhis  Map  or  Maos  m  ^  ^  o™’ 
ticukrs  mentioned,  he  has  notwithllanding  in  other  Refpefts  difeovered  a  areat  CanfcirvT  V”  6  PG' 
that  he  has  taken  no  fmall  Pains  to  confult  Authors,  and  adjuft  the  Situation  of  Plaies  S 

difficult  Talk  where  Obfervauons  are  wanting  ;  that  he  has  put  the  Countries  between  ^  p  •  “  *  T f- 

f ‘r  m  2  ”uc\bettf  Llght  for  the  Seneral  than  were  in  before  ;  and  in  ffiZ 4,^5 T-*  AmU 
I  ffi  great  lonffifion1?  **  “  ‘°  ref°rm  the  G“Sra^ <***  P-ts,  whif  L‘he  obW? 

if  £  SeÇ  T‘l  -  *  ^ 

make  ufe  of  the  pncked-line  Meridians*  from  the  20th  Welt-  h  Eaft  of  the  2cth  Meridian. 


September  i,  1738. 
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Directions  for  placing  the  Maps,  Plans,  and  Cuts, 

to  Volume  I. 


MAPS.' 


iQENERAL  Map  of  Cbixa,  Chinefe  ‘Tar- 


•ip 

4" 

4* 

4* 


PLANS. 

19  Cities  of  P  e-che- li,  Plate  4. 

20  Cities  of  Kyang-nan,  Plate  5. 

Van  and  Tibet,  facing  the  Title  Page.  f  21  Cities  of  Cbe-kyang ,  Plate  6. 

-  — ■  0 —  *  Cities  of  Hu-quang,  Plate  7- 

23  Cities  of  Shen-fi,  Plate  8. 

24  Cities  of  Kyang-fi ,  Fo-kyen,  &c.  Plate  9* 

25  Cities  of  Quey-chew,  Plate  10. 

26  Plan  of  the  Flue  tfe-Kyen 

27  Plan  of  the  Fy  en- tang 


Map  of  China 

3  Province  1  Pe-che-li 

4  Province  2  Kyang-nan 

5  Province  3  Kyang-fi 

6  Province  4  Fo-kyen 

7  Province  5  Che-kyang 

8  Province  6  Hu-quang 

9  Province  7  Ho-nan 

10  Province  8  Shan-tong 

11  Province  9  Shan-fi 
11  Province  10  Shen-fi 

13  Province  11  Se-chwen 

14  Province  12  Ffuang-tong 

15  Province  13  Quang-fi 
\6  Province  14  Tun-nan 

17  Province  15  Fluey-chew 

18  Chart  of  the  River  of  Kan-ton ,  Plate  11 
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CUTS. 

28  Pompous  Attendance  of  a  Vice-Roy 

29  Various  Habits  of  the  Chinefe 

30  Proceffion  of  a  Chinefe  Wedding 

3 1  Proceffion  of  a  Chinefe  Funeral 

32  Chinefe  Freest  Roots ,  &c. 

33  Chinefe  Barks ,  Fifhing,  &c„ 

34  Chinefe  Coins 

35  5V/&  Manufacture 

36  Kong-fue  of  Confuçius 
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Notwithftanding  the  above  Direftions,  we  think  it  neceffary  to  acquaint  the  Purchafers,  that  the  heft  Way  of 
managing  the  Maps  and  Plans,  will  be  to  ditch  or  bind  them  together,  as  is  done  in, the  Dutch  Edition,  as 
well  to  avoid  doubling  or  crouding  the  Maps,  as  for  the  Conveniency  of  confulting  them  more  readily  -,  they  be¬ 
ing  referred  to  in  many  Places  of  both  Volumes,  befides  thofe  to  which  they  are  dire&ed  by  this  Table. 

N.  B.  The  Table  of  Contents  is  to  be  placed  after  P.  du  Halde* s  Preface. 
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M'.  D  'Anville  on  a  ui/y/uxn'aon  rAat  f  cAymv 
f^/toiyàia/t  art  fo  yuirt  A*f  t/uin  t/ey  are  tomnum- 
Ay  tstttm  W,  corny u/&s  t/t^fn lyitio/e  if  Aihnkan  to 
Ac  -J-S.fj tfastof Fnns;att</< o>nuyacnt/y  04.30'Z/col 
if  Peking,  act  m \Any  to  f/t  ffftivnet  of/iinyf  Art/ntc/t 
Paru  and  Pe-king  late/y  cteteaimni/  Ary  PGaul'il  to  Ac 
jtg.jjfo .  Auit  >0)  ' Arrville  to  conform  /unifc/ftv/A* 
ymc/ict  if /Ac  Jefuits,  n‘Ao  /ait  yruc/ita/ti/  t/icrr 
Z/ta/iu  after  t/ie  onAnary  met/od ',  /au  m/aced 
Moot  64.3d'  of  contracted  deyrtca./o  deyircj  of 

t/t  o/xtm  eery  y  radii  a  tt 0*1  err/enc*  Aftrakan  cornu/  _ 

to  At  f  dated  in  6 /.  y  6  ’/til*/  of  Pe  king-  ;  iu  (./  r/nvv 
fit/y  tjyt/ained in  die  VAucrratzonu  on  Tibet  .  '^v 
/itdyed  à  nti'cf/ary  to  mention  t/nu  to  ftneoent  t/< 
‘Headed  frailly  into  any  rn/uta/e  ;  and a  too  to 
add  f/c  y  rt dilation,  in  contracted  dey  reej,  accord- 
iny  to  >r.D 'Anville s  .‘A/yfiot/cou ,  fot/i  at  ftic  tcy/f 
Aottoni  of  /At*  f/a/i  :  t/c  7/lcndta  nt  antnermy  ta 
une/  da/ reçu  Acmy  nr/ 1 A  tied  Ay  yiricAeddl  ntu . 

NJ3  . .  '/  A.trc  nd/a/  /Ac  Cidcu  of.  A'at/t/ntr.u/aAcr. .  /tetnani , 
i/icA/  A-ll/rtt  tnd/uA/clh n  oat  iflO/Anvillcs  Wl.yi  cffàAetZ 


J  -y  HcoynrfiAiciz/  ternit  tcfdaencd 
».  f/tn,  a.  /Aountain  . 

*y/àta,  a  Hoc/  or  JO /and  . 

Ato,  il  /tirer  .  d/ii,  a^fde  . 
dtotun  orJ/t/ioton,  a  Ai/y  . 

. A\à ra f/t tac/i  .  d/en*,  an  oyieniny  01‘Ça/t  .  , 

J/voA,  a  da  Ac,  a/0o  a'Hmer.iAyany,  a  y  rcat  Hirer, 
'//ta  in  n,  y /cat  /tirer  , 


Hira,  .'Aérer, 
d/ian,  adt  d/  o  r  J(da  iid . 

./«  ,r/f nier . 
daAaA  a  n  f/a/z  en  tAt //torentrnnu  . 
ï/a/it,  c/ir  rtc/  of  titt/edaAeUy  . 
dJanfit'i  /tirer . 

///a,  y/'eat  /terror . 


•y4  accordeny  tt>  tAe  OAocixeatianeefot/exrfy 
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Defcription  of  CHINA ,  CHINESE-TARTARY,  &e. 

V  '  ’■■•*.  S.ld  J  !  2  *11  *  ■  ■  TT  * 


*  ■'***■  j  .*•» 


' 

HINÀ  hâs  ibr  a  long  Time  pa fl:  excited  the  Curioiitÿ  of  Europeans'  :  altho’  Firft  Rela- 
the  firft  Accounts  they  had  of  it  gain’d  very  little  Credit  among  therh  Tho tionsofc^ 
Narrative  publifh’d  by  the  Venetian :  (A)  who  travelled  over  lbme  Provin-  fafpeaed* 
ces  of  that  Empire,  in  the  Retinue  of  the  TaftAfs J  |àlsVd  for  a  Romance" 

All  he  recounts  concerning  the  Antiquity  of  this  Monarchy,  the  Wifdom  of 
its  Laws  and  Government,  the  Fertility  of  its  Lands,  and  Richnefs  of  its 
Trade,  as  well  as  the  prodigious  Multitude  of  its  Inhabitants,  the  Polite! 
nels  of  their  Manners,,  their,  InduiLy  to  promote  Arts  and  Husbandry 
their  Tafie  and  Zeal  for  the  Sciences;  all  this,'  I  fay,  was  look’d  on  as  mere  Fiddon  which 
had  not  fo  much  as  the  Air  of  Probability.  We  cou’d  not  believe  that  beyond  fo  many 
half-barbarous  Nations,  and  at  the  very  Extremity  of  all  4fia,  a  powerful  Nation  was  to  be 
found  fcarcé  inferior  to  any  of  the  beft-goverri’d  States  ;  of.  Europe. 

But  by  degrees  thefe  Prejudices  diminiihed,  and  that  Author's  Veracity  began  to  be  ac  Verifyd  by 
knowledged  Specially  when  it  appeared  tirât  what  Ire  had  advanced  agreed  with  the  Accounts**»  MaJ* 
of  the  firft,  Mijffortarte's,  who  towards  the  End  of  the  1 5th  Century  found  Admittance  into ries’ 

Clnna,  which  till  then,  out  of  a  Principle  of  Policy,  had  been  deny'd  to  Strangers  One  can 
not  avoid  giving  Credit  to  ‘the  Teftimony  of  Peribns  whole  Condition,  Integrity  Canard 
and  Difintereftednefs  take  away  all  Grounds  of  Sufpicion.  °  ’  P  X 

This  awaken’d  the  Curiofity  of  People,  and  changed  the  Indifference  which  they  Ihewed  be-Curiofev 
fore  for  China  into  an  earneft  Defire  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  But  this  Curiofitv  «ve  nr- ***«>&» 
to  a  great  many  trilhng  and  falfe  Relations.  lc  trifling  and 

As  foonas  an  European  arrived  in  a  Port  of  China,  it  was  ufual  for  feme  of  the  Ship’s 
Crew  during  the  few  Months  flay  they  madd  there,  to  gather  all  the  Information  they 
cou  d  both  from  the  Report  of  the  Natives  and  their  own  Obfervation;  this  they  committed 
to  Writing  and  at  their  Return  gave  out  they  had  made  great  Difcoveries  :  and  it  is  from  fuch 
inaccurate  Materials  as  thefe,  piclTd  up  in  the  Outskirts  of  fo  vaft  a  Country,  that  their  Rela- 

Others  again,  with  left  fincerity,  have,  in  order  to  entertain  their  Readers,  fupply’d  by  In-  ■ 

Uan  TravelW«lf  R?,mafS * 7*  .  Thjs  aPP?*rs  t0  be  the  Method  taken  by  a  certain  It  a-  Relation,. 

vlJ  S  {£>  uEP-*  \Book  Pnnted  at  NaF*s  in  1720,  entitled  Giro  del  Monde ,  \a 
Voyage  round '  the  ÆWJ has  given  a  particular  Defcription  of  the  Emperor  of  China’s 

S  Credittn  wfiltT  V  “°  f  hisFancy  felted:  aqd  the  more  eafily  to 

f?  r ,  f  f  ï  he,  advanceb  he  makes  no  Scruple  to  affirm  that  Pete  Grimaldi 

1  An%  J  fhC  Tr,bu"al  the  Mathematics,  introduced  him  into  the  Palace,  ’ 

All  that  s  true  in  this  Matter  is:  That  he  was  ar  LV  hUia  cmrl  avMî.m  ,  , 

that  great  City,  follow’d  by  a  Chmefi,  who  ftrved  both  as  his  Footman  and  Vafet “tfhc  fre¬ 
quently  vifited  the  Jffiuts ,_  who  did  him  all  the  good  Offices  they  were  able:  that  he  defiled 
them  to  get  him  a  Sight  of  the  Emperor,  or  at  leaf!  his  Palace,  but  it  was  not  in  their  ]£ 

That  coming  to  a  Bridge,  which  it  was  néçèffary  to  pafs  In  going  to  the  Palace  He  J \  ’ 

ftram  d  to  turn  back,  becaufe  his  Valet  wou’d  not  venture  anv  farther  •  anH  rh  d  ^  '  j  ,C°^7 
.0,™  -e,4i,S  feeing  ™,  nf  ,he 

...  •  ..  B  The 

uJkEnEvl,^  Who  inr  eTal;  S:!i  a"d  are  io  be  fo“nii  in  the  Fo“rth 

the  1 3th  Century  tÛWard  Che  End  of  y>Wof  Churchill  s  Englijb  Collection.  This  Cenfure  of  Pete 

.  (B)  The  Author  here  aimed  at  is  Dr  T  F r  'À  E  doubtlels  taken  from  the  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a 

7r‘>  well  known  by  his  Travels  round  the  World  whTchW  ^7;,in.the  Preface  t0  15th  Volume  of  the 

hrit  puWiflfd  about  the  Beginning  of  this  Unt^y  akd  havl  been  *****  ®  P’ 
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The  whole  of  this  is  Fad;  whence  it  follows  that  the  De  p  >  ^  an(j  the  reft,  is 
the  Palace,  the  Halls,  and  Imperial  Throne,  the  Audience  >  high  Station,  with- 

purely  his  own  Invention.  How  cou’d  P.  Grimaldi notwith  a  g  ^  palace  among  the 
out  the  Emperor’s  exprefs  Order  introduce  an  unknown  rei  lUinifter  of  State,  nor 

Members  of  a  Tribunal  going  to  Audience?  a  Thing  which  nei  e  ,  .  . 

even  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  has  Power  to  do.  #  r].  T  mucj1  forprized  that  aft 

Ancient  Ac  But  how  unfaithfully  foever  others  may  have  written  of  Chtna,  1  am  m  r  imo  pmuh 

counts  of  Author  (C)  famous  for  his  Parts  and  Learning,  fhou’d  lofe  his  Time  in  ti  .  JVv  •  ^uich 

llan  Mereh-'and  illuftratjpg  with  long  Differtations,  two  ancient  Àccounts  concern^^  , 

ants  cenlur’d  are  nothing  but  a  Parcel  of  Ab&rdities  and  Lyes.  It  needs  no  ^^^'^‘"  were  inSL; 

ceive  that  the  Writers  of  thofe  Accounts  deferve  no  manner  of  Credit,  an  p  ^ 

but  when  the  Mind  is  once  prejudiced,  it  is  difpofed  to  adopt  the  moft  nd.culous  FaMra ,md 
to  receive  every  thing  as  Truth,  which  tends  to  run  down  thePerfons  whom  we  do  not  love, 

'and  even  make  a  Merit  of  not  loving.  ( D )  ,  T w  - 

All  Men  of  Learning  are  not  indued  with  that  Sagacity  and  Pénétra  ion,.  rational ^tnd  i 

its  proper  Light  at  once,  and  to  diftinguifh  the  true  from  the  falfe  ;  as  is  foun i  in  _ r0t50fjk  bv  * 

judicious  Reflexions  made  by  a  learned  *  Academician  concerning  >  P  P 

way  of  Doubts  to  P.  Tarennin ,  who  returned  SatisfaXory  Anfwers.  .  p  .  h 

_  Relations  that  are  either  made  without  Judgment,  fiXitious,  or  written  wi  ^  infttlline- 

Tendency  Of  a  bad  EffeX  on  the  Mind,  by  rendering  thofe  fufpeXed  which  are  faithful ,  and  infti  h  g, 
injudicious  even  into  Perfons  of  Underftanding,  certain  Prejudices,  which  they  have  muc  a  Carrv 

again.  How  many,  for  inftance,  are  there  who  will  not  be  perfuaded  but  ^  Chnejecwj 
the  Origin  of  their  Empire  much  higher  than  the  Deluge ,  and  even  than  the  r  • 

But  if  fo  abfurd  a  Notion  has  entered  into  the  Heads  of  a  fmall  number  of  ^mefe,  who  have 
been  deceived  by  the  fiXitious  Epoch’s  of  certain  Aftronomers,  all  the  reft  of  the  Nation  laugh  at 
their  Ignorance.  What  fhould  we  fay  of  thofe  Chinefe,  who,  on  hearing  that  on o ^European 
Author  had  afferted  that  the  World  has  exifted  from  all  Eternity,  ftiou  d  conclude  that  to 

be  the  general  Opinion  over  all  Europe  ?  „  .  .  .  r  ,  „r,. 

The  Chinefe  are  guided  by  their  Great  Hiftory,  which,  far  from  giving  into  fuch  W  him- 
fies,  fixes  the  Commencement  of  their  Empire  at  Fo-hi:  neither  do  they  pretend  to  determin 
when  that  Monarch  or  his  Succeffors,  down  to  %au ,  began  their  Reigns,  or  how  long  they 
continued.  But  from  the  Time  of  their  laft  named-Emperor  they  deem  their  Chronology  hirer 
and  indeed  there  is  very  little  to  be  correXed  therein,  either  with  regard  to  the  Duration  and 
Order  of  the  refpeXive  Reigns,  or  the  remarkable  Events.  j  u  , 

Thebeft  Ac-  Whatever  Prejudices  certain  Perfons  may  have  entertained,  thus  far  .mu ft  be  allowed,  that  the 
counts  of  moft.  exa&  Âccounts  we  have  of  China  came  by  way  of  the  Miffionaries  ;  who  have  fpent  moft 
fen'by  the11'  part  of  their  Lives  either  in  the  Capital  City  or  Provinces  of  that  great  Empire,  and  were 
Miffionaries.  thereby  qualify’d  better  than  any  others  to  give  a  faithful  Account  of  it. 

Yet  hitherto  Neverthelefs  the  Relations,  which  they  have  hitherto  publifhed,  are  pretty  much  confined,, 
defective.  and  fometimes  even  defeXive.  Moft  of  their  Authors,  being  employed  about  the  Affairs  of 
their  Miffions,  mind  little  more  than  to  inform  Europeans  of  the  Difpofition  they  found  thofe 
People  in  to  ’embrace  the  Faith,  and  of  the  Progrefs  of  the  Gofpel  amongft  them.  So  that  if 
they  mention  any  thing  remarkable  relating  to  the  Country,  it  is  only  occafionally  and  in  brieÇ 
without  dwelling  on  the  SubjeX.  Some  indeed,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Learned  in  Europe ,  have 
at  their  leifure  Hours  enter’d  deeper  in  their  Enquiries  ;  but  their  Obfervations,  tho’  pretty 
curious  in  themfelves,  have  fometimes  wanted  ExaXnefs,  as  being  taken  from  the  Chineje 
Books,  whofe  Authors  are  naturally  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  Rarities  and  Wonders  of  their 

Country.  s 

Principally  The  Points  wherein  they  have  happened  to  be  mift^Icen  principally  regard  the  Geography, 
as  to  the  occafion’d  by  their  depending  a  little  too  much  on  the  Accuracy  of  the  Chi  Shu ;  which  are 
Geography.  certajn  J300ks,  containing  the  Hiftory  of  every  City  and  its  DiftriX.  Among  other  remarkable 
Things  to  be  found  in  thefe  Books,  are  the  Plan  of  the  City,  and  the  Number  of  Market 
Towns  and  Villages  belonging  to  it,  with  their.  Diftances  from  one  another.  Thefe  Diftances 
are  reckon’d  by  Li’s  or  Furlongs,  which  are  of  different  Lengths  indifferent  Provinces;  juft  like 
the  Leagues  of  the  different  Provinces  of  Kingdoms  in  Europe .  The  Cky  of  Tong-chew,  for 
inftance,  which  lies  Eaft  of  T e-king,  is  reckon’d  to  be  40  Li’s  diftant  :  neverthelefs  according 
to  the  Meafure  employed  by  the  Miffionary  Geographers,  who  made  the  Maps,  the  Diftance 
is  not  above  30;  in  the  Province,  of  Shang-tong,  10  Li’s  make  but  8  of  their  Li’s,  which 
are  almoft  equal  to  thofe  ufed  in  the  North  Part  of  the  Province  of  Hu-quang ,  But  the 
Provinces  of  Kyang-nan,  Fo-kyen  and  fome  others,  reckon  the  Li’s  very  differently,  as  the 
Miffionaries  found  by  comparing  them  with,  the  fame  Meafure.  This  is  fufficient  to  fhew  that 
inaccuracy  of  the  Longitudes  given  by  the  Peres  Martini  and  Noel  ( E )  cannot  be  exaX,  becaufe  they  were 
P'dS3Ta-  determined  by  the  Diftances  as  computed  by  the  Chineje  in  Li’s  or  Furlongs,  whereof  the 
Iks;** S  exrX  Length  ought  to  be  known  before  they  are  made  ufe  of. 


(C)  This  is  the  late  Abbe  Renaît  dot,  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Infcriptions  at  Paris,  eminent  for  his  Skill  in  the  Oriental 
Languages.  There  is  a  fmart  Critique  of  P.  Premare ,  on  the 
Book  in  Quellion,  publifhed  by  P.  du, Halde,  in  the  Lettres  Edi¬ 
fiantes,  Tom.  19.  but  the  Work  is  not  altogether  fo  faulty  as  that 
jditit  would  reprçfçnt  its  it  has  been  tranflated  lately  into  Englijb. 


'  "  '  In 

(D)  Thh  Maxim  will  be  found  to  be  almoft  univerfal,  but 
none  will  apply  it  to  themfelves. 

*  M.  Dortous  de  Mairan  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  See  the 
Lettres  Edifiantes  &  Curieujes,  p.  76. 

(E)  The  firft  in  his  Atlas  Chinenfis,  and  the  latter  in  his  Obfer 
vattona  Math.  &  Pbyf.  in  India  and  China > 
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la  like  manner  the  Peres  Regis  and  Jartonx,  by  the  Obfervations  made  with  excellent  Inftru- 
nieuts,  both  at  Si-nmg  where  they  dwelt  a  Month,  and  at  other  Cities,  always  found  a  Difference 
of  29  or  50  Minutes' between  the  Altitude  taken  by  themfelves  and  that  taken  by  P.  Grueber\  and  of  Grue* 
whether  it  was  that  the  Inftruments  ufed  by  that  Je  fuit  were  too  Ihort  and  not  well  (F)  tauons^ 
divided,  which  is  very  likely,  or  that  he  had  no  regard  to  the  Diameter  of  the  Sun. 

For  the  reft,  I  dont  think  we  ought  in  the  leaft  to  fufpe&tlie  Veracity  of  certain  Miftionaries  TheMiflio- 
who  refiding  in  thole  fine  Provinces,  where  Nature  leems  to  have  fcatter'd  all  her  Riches,  natrif  vindi‘ 
have,  by  their  charming  Deicriptions,  given  occafion  to  imagin  that  all  the  reft  of  the  Provin»  ^ 
ces  were  like  them:  For  lince  they  fpeak  only  ol  what  they  law  themfelves,  they  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  falfe  Concluftons  of  others,  nor  is  What  they  have  written  the  lefs  true  on  that 
Score.  They  had  not  then  travelled  over  all  the  Provinces,  as  they  have  fince  done,  by 
means  whereof  they  have  acquired  a  moft  particular  and  exad  Knowledge  of  the  Country. 

In  Ihort  Pere  le  Comte y  who  has  written  fo  agreeably  about  China,  confined  himfelf  ï.k  Comtek 
to  certain  Matters ;  and  is  fo  fat  from  pretending  to  give  a  methodical  Relation  of  the  whole  Meraoxrs  not 
that  he  confeflès  his  Letters  ought  to  be  confider’d  only  as  Memoirs,  which  might  be  of  ufe  enough.6 
to  thofe  who  had  Thoughts  afterwards  of  publifliing  a  more  complete  Defcription. 

'Tis  in  compofing  fuch  a  Defcription  that  I  have  been  at  Work  for  lèverai  Years;  and  the  The  Author’s 
Quantity  as  well  as  Variety,  of  Matters,  comprifed  in  the  Propofals  which  I  publflhed  has  Deflgn‘ 
caufed  tome  to  doubt  whether  the  Execution  wou'd  come  up  to  the  Defign  :  yet  however  vaft 
it  appears,  I  hope  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  even  done  more  than  I  promifed.  At  leaft  I 
have  fpared  no  Pains  to  make  known  every  thing,  with  regard  to  that  large  Portion  of  the  Earth 
that  deferved  Notice;  and  to  alfure  myfelf  of  the  Truth  of  whatever  I  relate  concerning  it. 

I  have  had  in  my  Hands  a  prodigious  quantity  of  Memoirs  lent  from  China  ;  which  (tho’  Whence  he 
moft  of  the  Things  contained  in  them  were  foreign  to  my  Defign)  I  was  not  tired  with  ^alhis  Ma‘ 
reading,  becaufe  I  met  from  time  to  time  with  fuch  Particulars,  as  either  were  not  known  6  ^ 
or  elfe  confirmed  the  Truth  of  what  has  been  publilhed  already  in  the  printed  Relations. 

Befides,  the  frequent  Converfations  I  have  had  with  certain  Miflionaries  returned  from  China 
during  their  Stay  in  Europe,  but  efpecially  the  necelfary  and  continual  Correfpondence  carry 'd 
on  for  thefe  24  Years  paft  with  the  other  Miflionaries  in  all  Parts  of  the  Empire,  have  fup- 
ply'd  me  with  all  the  Helps  and  Informations  which  I  had  occafion  for.  Some  of  them  have 
even  had  the  Complaifance  to  tranflate  with  great  Care  certain  Books  of  the  learned  Chineje 
which  are  inferted  in  this  Work,  and  furnilh  Proofs  to  many  of  the  Fads  related  by  me. 

In  Ihort,  the  whole  being  linifhed,  I  had  relolved  to  fend  it  to  China ,  in  order  to  have  it  His  Care  to 
examined  by  fome  or  other  of  the  oldeft  Miflionaries  ;  but  while  I  was  thinking  of  the  proture  Ac*. 
moft  proper  Means  of  doing  it,  I  was  informed  that  Pere  Contancin ,  whom  I  had  chiefly  in  work* t0  ^ 
View,  was  arrived  in  France ,  having  been  fent  into  Europe  about  the  Affairs  of  the  Million. 

That  ableand  experienced  Father,  who  had  lived  30  Years  in  China  (10  at  T  e-king,  where  he 
had  been  Superior  of  the  Jefuits  Houfe,  and  the  reft  of  the  Time  in  different  Provinces)  flay'd 
more  than  a  Year  at  Taris ,  during  which  Time  he  had  leifure  to  read  over  this  Work,  more 
than  once;  and  examine  it  with  the  moft  critical  Attention.  By  means  of  his  Afliftance,  in 
clearing  up  certain  doubtful  Points,  as  well  as  adding  feveral  curious  Particulars,  lam  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  advance  nothing  which  is  not  ftriètly  Fa<ft,  and  hence  it  is  that  I  hope  to  avoid 
the  Cenfure  I  have  pafled  on  others. 

As  to  the  Order  of  difpofing  the  Materials,  it  is  the  fame  with  that  obferved  in  the  Pfopo-  Method  and 
fais,  excepting  that  I  have  inferted  the  compendious  Hiftory  of  the  Chineje  Monarchy  in  the  £lan,of  £he 
nrft  Tome  (G)  ;  becaufe  the  previous  Knowledge  of  what  relates  to  the  Emperors  and  the  Tran-  °r 
factions  during  their  Reigns,  is  necelfary  for  the  more  eafily  underftanding  the  Matters  that  are 
handled  afterwards.  * 

For  the  fame  Reafbn  I  begin  with  a  general  View  of  the  Empire,  containing  a  fummatyv 
Account  of  the  Things  which  are  treated  more  at  large  in  the  Body  of  the  Work.  This  is  of  Chha^ 
followed  by  a  fhort  Hiftory  of  certain  People,  particularly  the  Si-fan  :  which  Nation  hereto¬ 
fore  formed  a  powerful  Dominion,  till  Civil  Wars  rent  it  in  Pieces,  and  compelled  them  at 
length  to  fubmit  to  the  Chine fe  Emperors  to  whom  they  were  formidable  before. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  the  curious  Travels  of  certain  Miflionaries  in  China,  wherein  is  mark'd  tip 
down  very  particularly  what  daily  occurred  to  their  Obfervation  ;  infomuch  that  in  reading,  One  MioJJinariis 
leems  to  accompany  them  on  the  Road.  Thefe  Relations  prepare  us  for  the  Defcription  that 
■follows  of  the  15  Provinces  which  compofe  the  Empire. 

This  prefents  to  our  View  a  great  Number  of  fplendid  Cities,  celebrated  on  account  of  their  Dercnttionof 
oituation  and  Extent  ;  the  Multitude  of  their  Inhabitants  ;  the  extraordinary  Concourfe  of  the  the  federal 
Ohineje  drawn  thither  for  fake  of  Trade;  the  Beauty  of  the  publick  Buildings,  and  Plenty  Pmim“ 
which  reigns  therein  :  there  alio  one  beholds  the  Produce  of  fertile  Lands,  (which  often  yield 
two  Crops  in  one  Year)  in  Corn,  Trees,  and  remarkable  Fruits;  Metals  of  all  forts  Minerals 
and  precious  Marble  dug  from  the  Bowels  of  the  Mountains  ;  extraordinary  Plants  whole 
Koots  are  fo  wholefome,  and  thrive  in  no  other  Climate  ;  numerous  Likes,  and  Canals  as 
well  as  large  and  deep  Rivers,  which  abound  with  all  Kinds  of  Filh  ;  a  furprizing  Mul¬ 
titude  or  Stupendous  Bridges,  which  are  very  ftrong,  and  not  only  embellilhed  with  divers 
Ornaments  of  Sculpture,  but  every  Way  fitted  for  the  publick  Con veniency  ;  in  a  word,  all 
the  Advantages  which  Art  and  Nature  can  contribute,  for  the  Necelfaries  and  Pleafures  of  Life. 

Befides  / 

China  Trav^s  of  the  Peres  Grueher  and  Dowille  from  (G)  The  Reference  is  here  made  £0  the  Original,  which  eon-. 

affa' in  ®Ws  Fr‘"‘h  Co1-  “  *  f°"r  Toraes- 
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•  •  /r,  ‘T’/yyf/try  and  Tibet  as  Dr  as  the 

mi  '  Befides-  the  general  Map  of  all,  including  China,  Chineje  a  partieular  Map  of 

Plam  Caftian  Sea,  there  is  in  this  Tome  a  general  Map  of  fh'n  ’ •  fro„  thofe  of  other 

each  Province,  with  lèverai  Plans  oi  the  Cities,  which  dine  & 

Amah*  A,  '  h]  lh01t,’  this  firft  Tome 

bitable  down  to  the  prelent  ;  as  I  have  remarked  in  the  (i)  A  r\etaq  of  what 

After  giving  thefe  gener’al  Notices  of  China,  I  enter  into  a  more  pameu  J*  IWrtU )t  wtrat 

concerns  that  Nation  as  to  their  Character,  Manners,  Cultoms,  Articles  and  I  flatter 

Sciences,  Religion,  Morality,  (Sc.  which  I  handle  in  fo  many  feparate  Articles,  and,  1  ilatter 

q  ,  3  rfStte  InSty  ^ndSitent  of  that  Monarchy,  the  Authority  of  the  Emperor, 

his^Expences,  Revenues, ''tloufehold,  the  Magnificence  of  his  Palace,  and  his  Retinue  when 
^  goes  abroad;  the  Form  of  Government  both  Civil  and  Military;  the  proper  FimA ions  of 
the  Mandarins,  their  Power,  and  the  Honour  paid  them;  the  orces  o  P, 

Fortreffes,  the  Soldiery,  their  Arms  and  Artillery;  the  Pohcy  which  is  obfei rved,  as  well  in 
the  Cities  for  maintaining  good  Order,  as  in  the  great. Roads  for  the  a  e  y  an 

c;  <?  or  Next  I  treat  of  the  Genius  and  Charaâer  of  the  Chinefe,  their  ^  Air,  Phyfiognomy, 
“rff  Falhions  ;  their  Houfes,  and  elegant  Furniture  thereof;  the  Punifhments  infixed  on  Criminals, 
and  the  Regulations  obferved  in  the  Prifons  where  they  are  confined.  ; 

I  proceed  to  fhew  how  Merit,  which  alone  confers  Nobility  in  China ,  may  be  acquired,  and 
how  much  it  differs  from  the  European.  As  the  Grandees  are  Enemies  to  Luxury,  io  iar 
as  concerns  their  Perlons,  they  make  the  better  Figure  when  they  appear  abroad  :  we  mall  here 
fee  what  Magnificence  the  Chineje  affed  in  their  Journeys,  and  Feafts;  as  well  as  an  their 
publick  Works,  fuch  as  Bridges,  Triumphal  Arches,  Gates,  Towers,  Walls  of  them  Cities,  Cpr. 

Every  Thing  is  regulated  in  China ,  even  to  the  moft  common  Duties  of  Society,  which 
gives  me  an  Occafion  to  fpeafc  of  the  Ceremonies  obferved  by  them  in  point  of  Civility.;  in 
their  Vifits,  and  the  Prefents  they  make  one  another  ;  in  their  Letters,  Feafts,  Marriages  and 
Funerals. 

With  regard  to  the  Commonalty,  they  are  wholly  employ'd  either  about  Husbandry*, 
Manufactures,  or  Trade.  This  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  the  Efteem  fet  upon  Agriculture,  and 
thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  it;  of  the  Skill  and  Induftry  of  the  Mechanics;  the  incredible 
Trade  carry'd  on  in  the  Heart  of  the  Empire;  the  numerous  Lakes  and  Rivers,  which  render 
the  Provinces  fertile  and  produce  Plenty;  the  Barks  and  Veffels  of  Burden  for  tranfporting  fo 
many  rich  Commodities  from  one  Province  to  another  ;  of  the  antient  Coins,  and  thofe  current 
at  prefent  in  the  Empire. 

Manufactures  principal  Trade  with  Foreigners,  efpecially  the  Europeans ,  confifting  in  Varnifhed 

Works  Porcelain  and  Silks;  I  fhew  how  the  Varnifh  and  China  Ware  are  made:  and  give 
the  Tranflation  of  an  antient  Chinefe  Author,  who  teaches  us  the  Method  of  managing  and 
rearing  the  Silk-Worms,  fo  as  to  encreafe  and  improve  the  Breed.  Thefe  Matters  are  render'd 
ftill  more  intelligible  by  the  Plates,  where  fomething  of  each  is  reprefented  after  the  Life. 

As  the  Sciences  cultivated  in  China  are  the  only  W ay  to  Honours  and  Employments,  and 
confift  chiefly  in  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  their  Laws,  Hiftory  and  Morality,  they  deferve  a 
more  than  ordinary  Attention.  I  introduce  this  Part,  by  informing  the  Reader  what  Ibrt  of 
Idea  he  ought  to  have  of  the  Chinefe  Language,  fo  widely  different  from  all  others  both  dead 
and  living.  In  order  to  this,  I  remark  what  is  the  Genius  of  it,  and  how  the  Words,  which 
afe  all  Monolyllables,  muff  be  pronounced,  annexing  a  fhort  Sketch  of  the  Grammar  of  that 
Tongue  :  after  which  I  fhew  how  the  Chinefe  make  their  Ink,  and  different  Sorts  of  Paper; 
with  their  Method  of  printing  and  binding  Books. 

I  proceed  next  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Studies  peculiar  to  the  Chinefe  Youth,  the  differ 
rent  Degrees  thro’  which  they  pals  before  they  commence  Dodor,  and  the  Examinations  they 
muft  undergo  to  obtain  them.  For  the  Reader’s  better  Information  I  have  inlerted  an  Extra# 
of  a  Chinefe  Book  on  that  Subjed:  wherein  is  fhewn,  the  Method  to  be  obferved  in  teaching 
Students;  the  Choice  to  be  made  of  Mafters;  the  Paffages  of  Hiftory  neceffary  to  be  learned 
in  order  to  form  the  Manners;  the  Examination  of  thofe  who  afpire  to  different  forts  of  De¬ 
grees;  a  Specimen  of  the  Difcourfes  made  in  the  Affembly  of  the  Literati;  laftly,  the  Plan 
of  an  Academy,  or  Society  of  Learned  Men. 

Thefe  are  only,  as  it  were,  the  Preliminaries  naturally  leading  to  the  Chinefe  Literature,  that 
is,  to  the  Knowledge  of  thofe  Books,  fo  antient  and  highly  efteemed  among  them,  call'd  King  « 
by  which  Word  they  underhand  a  fublime  and  folid  Dodrine,  grounded  on  fure  Principles. 
Of  thefe  they  reckon  five,  which  they  confider  as  Canonical  Books  of  the  firft  Order,  and  call 
U-king,  or  The  five  Books,  by  way  of  Excellence. 

I  have  given  the  Subftance  of  thefe  5  Books,  viz.  (1.)  the  Eking,  a  Work  purely  Symboli- 
%Zhofthe  cal.  (2.)  the  Shu-king,  which  contains  the  remarkable  Events  under  the  firft  Emperors  and  Le- 
firft  Order  gftlatoTs  of  the  Nation;  their  Inftrudions  about  Government;  with  their  Laws  and  Regu¬ 
lations  touching  Manners,  whereof  thofe  antient  Heroes  were  fo  many  Patterns.  From  this  I 

•  Elogies 

(I)  We  have  omitted  fouie  Paragraphs  that  follow  this,  rel'a-  the  Grid  Advertifement,  where  the  fame  Subject  is  handled  more 
ting  to  the  AuthenticneG  of  the  Chinefe  Hiftory,  in  order  to  fupply  exprefsly.  J  5 
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have  given  fbme  Extrais.  (3*)  the  Shi-king ,  confifting  of  Odes  or  Poems,  wherein  the  Elogies 
of  illuftrious  Men  are  recited,  and  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Empire  recorded.  Some  of  thefe 
Odes  have  been  feleded,  and  faithfully  tranflated.  (4.)  the  Chun-tjyu ,  which  is  inferior  to  the 
three  former,  yet  is  very  much  efteemed  by  the  Learned  :  It  contains  the  Annals  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Lu,  ’the  fame  at  prefent  with  the  Province  of  Shan-tong .  (5.)  the  Li-ki,  being  a  fort  of 
Memorial  of  the  Laws,  Ceremonies  and  Duties  of  a  Civil  Life. 

From  thefe  Books,  which  are  of  greateft  Antiquity,  I  pafs  to  the  four  Claffical  or  Canonical 
Books  of  the  fécond  Rank,  call’d  Tfe-Jhu:  Thefe  properly  are  no  more  than  Expofitions  and  Apho- 
riffns,  grounded  on  thofe  antient  Monuments;  and  were  either  written  by  Confuçius,  or  com¬ 
piled  by  his  Difciples,  out  of  the  Maxims  and  Difcourfes  of  that  celebrated  Philofopher, 
whom  the  whole  Nation  look  upon  as  their  Mafter.  Firft,  I  give  an  Abridgment  of  his  Life, 
and  after  that  an  Extrad  of  the  moft  effential  Matters,  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Chapters 
or  Heads  contained  in  each  of  his  Works;  which  are,  (1.)  the  Ta-hyo,  that  is,  the  Great  Science, 
or  Science  of  Adults',  (2.)  the  Chong-yong,  or  immutable  Medium ,  which  is  that  juft  Mean 
to  be  found  between  the  two  Extremes  wherein  Virtue  confifts;  (3.)  the  Lun-yu,  that  is, 
moral  and  pithy  Difcourfes  ;  (4.)  Meng-tfe ,  or,  the  Book  of  the  Thilofopher  Mençius,  which 
gives  the  Idea  of  a  perfed  Government.  N 

To  thefe  four  Books  I  fubjoin  two  others,  which  are  very  much  efteenf  d,  and  placed  by  the 
Chinefe  among  their  Claffical  Books:  The  firft  has  the  Title  of  Hyau-king,  that  is,  concerning 
Filial  Refpeff,  and  contains  the  Anfwers  made  by  Confuçius  to  his  Difciple  Tfeng  ;  the  fécond 
is  named  Syau-hyo,  which  fignifies  the  Science  or  School  of  Children. 

This  is  properly  what  is  call’d  the  Chinefe  Science,  which  comprifes  the  fundamental  Princi¬ 
ples  of  their  Government,  and  maintains  fuch  good  Order  in  the  Empire  :  This,  in  effed,  is  the 
Science  moft  proper  for  Man,  feeing  it  has  regard  diredly  to  his  Condud,  and  the  Means  of 
rendring  him  perfed  according  to  his  State  and  Condition. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  think,  that  the  Government  of  China ,  which  was  grounded  originally  on  Confli  ;  f 
fuch  Principles,  has  been  gradually  weaken’d  during  a  long  Series  of  Years,  and  under  fo  many  the' Chinefe 
different  Monarchs  :  But  the  Chinefe  themfelves  inform  us,  that  they  have  never  deviated  Gorver»^nt. 
from  thofe  wife  Maxims.  This  will  appear  from  a  curfory  View  of  moft  of  the  Dynafties, 
as  they  Hand  in  a  Colledion  made  by  the  Orders  and  Diredion  of  the  late  Emperor  Kang-hi 
whole  Reign  was  fo  long  and  glorious. 

In  this  curious  Colledion  we  meet  with  the  Difcourfes  and  Refledions  made  by  thofe  who  cdka'on  of 
were  moft  eminent  in  the  State  on  account  of  their  Dignity,  Experience  and  Knowledge.  Edia^Diy 
Part  of  thefe  are  the  Edids,  Declarations  and  Ordinances  of  different  Emperors,  and  their  In-  courfes  &c* 
ftrudions  which  they  fent  to  the  Kings,  Tributary  Princes  and  Magiftrates;  the  reft  are  the 
Difcourfes  and  Remonftrances  of  the  Prime  Minifters,  and  other  Perfons  moft  famed  for  Wifdom 
throughout  the  Realm,  to  the  Emperor.  The  Whole  of  what  they  fay  turns  principally 
upon  good  or  bad  Government,  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture,  the  Means  of  comforting 
the  People,  andfupplying  their  Neceflities,  the  Art  and  Difficulty  of  Reigning;  on  War,  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  &c.  At  the  End  of  moft  of  thefe  Pieces  are  brief  Remarks  of  the 
Emperor  Kang-hi,  a  Prince  skilful  in  the  Art  of  Reigning,  written  with  a  red  Pencil,  that  is 
with  his  own  Hand.  ’ 

The  fame  Matters  are  handled  in  two  other  Books,  of  which  I  have  given  very  fhort  Abftrads  : 

The  Firft  was  compiled  under  the  Dynafty  of  the  Ming  ;  the  Second  is  intitled  The  illuftri¬ 
ous  IVomen',  whereby  in  like  manner  it  appears  that,  under  different  Reigns,  the  Chinefe  La¬ 
dies  governed  themfelves  and  their  Families  according  to  thofe  Maxims. 

It  appearing  from  thefe  Evidences,  that  the  fundamental  Principles  of  the  Government 
have  been  always  maintained  in  China  by  a  confiant  Obfervance  of  them,  it  is  no  wonder 

at  all  that  a  State  of  fuch  vaft  Extent  has  fubfifted  for  fo  many  Ages,  and  ftill  fubfifts  in  all  its 
Splendor.  » 

From  this  Detail  of  the  Chinefe  Form  of  Government,  I  proceed  to  confider  the  Reli-  Religion:** 
gion  of  thefe  People;  their  Morality;  the  Knowledge  they  had  of  other  Sciences;  their  Tafte  Cilina* 
in  Hiftory,  Poetry,  and  the  Drama;  and  laftly,  their  Skill  in  point  of  Medicine.  Thefe 
are  the  Matters  contained  in  the  third  Volume. 

With  regard  to  the  Religions  approved  of,  or  tolerated  in  China,  I  exhibit,  according  to  the 

Do&rines  of  the  different  Seds  :  Here  I  treat  of  (1.)  the  Worfhip  of  the  anti¬ 
ent  Chtnefe,  drawn  from  their  claffical  Books  ;  but  without  flaying  to  explain  what  they  under- 
ftand  by  Tyen  and  f  Shang-ti  which  is  the  Objed  of  their  Worfhip,  I  leave  the  Reader  to  his 
own  Judgment;  (2.)  the  Sed  of  Tau-tfe,  whofe  Syftem  I  deferibe;  (3.)  the  Sed  of  the  Idol 
ro,  where  I  explain  what  thofe  Idolaters  call  internal  and  external  Dodrine;  (4.)  the  Sed  of 
certain  modern  Literati,  who  have  made  a  fort  of  Philofophy  of  their  own,  by  means 
whereof,  adhering  not  fo  much  to  the  Text  of  the  antient  Books  as  the  Gloffes  and  Com- 
of\lome  late  Writers,  they  pretend  to  folve  every  Thing  according  to  natural  Caufes  : 

A  Treatife  I  have  inferted  in  form  of  Dialogue,  wherein  one  of  thefe  modern  Philofophers 
unrolds  his  Syftem  concerning  the  Origin  and  State  of  the  World,  will  fhew  how  much 
tneie  omatterers  in  Learning  are  miftaken. 

The  Eftablilhment  and  Progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  in  this  Empire  being' an  Article 
°°.  “  Cre  >\n§  t0  I>e  omitted,  I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  give  the  Hiftory  of  it;  wherein, 
o  cou  not  avoid  fpeaking  occafionally  of  the  Gontefts  which  arofe  latterly  among  the 

C  Miffionaries 

*  Tyen,  Heaven ,  or  the  Spirit  of  Heaven . 


f  Shang-ti ,  Sovereign  Being,  Supreme  Emperor. 
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Miffionaries,  yet  I  handle  them  very  flightly,  acting  herein  the  Part  of  an  Hiftorian,  and  re* 

lating  fimply,  and  in  few.  Words,  what  has  been  laid  on  both  Sides.  rkîeflv  bv 

Moral  Philofophy  has  been  all  along  the  principal  Study  of  the  Chinef ,  j 

their  Abilities  therein  that  they  attain  to  the  Honours  and  Dignities  °  t  ^  P  ’  ,  ’ 

order  to  be  thoroughly  informed  what  their  Notions  and  Maxims  are  wit  reg  there- 

gulation  of  Manners,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  hear  what  fome  of  their  oages  a  ^  ,  , 

on,  I  have  given  the  Abridgement  of  two  Books  of  Morality  :  The  one  pre  y  > 

much  efteerffd  in  the  Country*  the  other  more  antient,  containing  Re  e  ions, 

Examples  in  point  of  Behaviour.  ,  .  ,  ,  T,  .  .  * 

The  Authors  of  thefe  twoTreatifes  have  done  no  more  than  explained  the  rincip  P 
thro’  thofe  antient  and  venerated  Books  above  mention’d.  Altho  that  on  tie  one .  >  _ 

grant  there  are  among  them  found  Maxims,  ufeful  Refle&ions,  and  laudable  In  ances,  y 
the  other,  I  diiapprove  whatever  is  vicious  or  criminal  in  the  Actions  which  * ie^  re  a  ? 
well  as  what  is  falfe  or  out  of  the  way  in  their  Remarks  and  Maxims.  (Jy  )  *v.  Jr 

The  other  Sciences  have  not  been  wholly  negle&ed  by  the  Chinefe ;  but  whet  er  t  ey  ave 
made  any  conliderable  Progrefs  in  them,  may  be  judged  from  the  Account  larve  given. .  .  e 

Reader  will  at  lead:  underhand  what  the  Miffionary  Jefuits  have  done  to  ailiit  them  jn  im¬ 
proving  fome  of  thofe  Sciences,  particularly  Aftronomy,  wherein  they  were  mo  ver  e  j  an 
in  teaching  them  other  Parts  of  Mathematics  which  they  were  ignorant  or. 

For  the  reft,  it  can’t  be  deny’d  but  they  have  a  Tafte  for  Poetry,  and  especially  Hiftory  : 
whether  we  regard  the  Hiftory  of  their  own  Nation,  which  they  write  faithfully,  an  wit  out 
Partiality  :  or  the  little  Kiftories  they  compofe  not  unlike  our  Romances  ;  wjych  .are  1  e 
with  variety  of  Incidents  contrived  to  amule  the  Fancy,  but  whofe  foie  End  *s  almoft 
conftantly  to  difcourage  Vice  and  recommend  Virtue,  like  thofe  I  have  inferted,  which  I  believe 

will  afford  Pleafure  in  reading  #  j.rr 

I  cannot  fay  lb  much  in  behalf  of  their  Tragedies,  which  are  formed  on  Notions  very  different 
from  ours.  However  that  which  I  have  given,  being  carefully  tranflated,  will  ffiew  their  Genius, 
and  what  they  have  been  able  to  do  this  way  on  their  own  Bottom,  fince  they  never  correfe 
ponded  with  any  other  polite  and  learned  People.  <  mo? I 

It  remains  only  to  {peak  of  the  Medicine  of  the  Chinefe ,  and  their  Method  of  Practice. 
This  I  have  done  by  explaining  firft  the  general  Syftem  in  ufe  with  their  Phyftciaqs,  and  after¬ 
wards  Chewing  what  is  lingular  among  them,  namely,  their  Skill  in  judging  of  Diftempers  by 
feeling  the  Pulfe,  and  knowing  the  Ufe  of  their  Simples  for  compoling  their  Remedies.  To 
illuftrate  this  the  more,  I  have  inferted  three  of  their  Works  :  The  firft  is  a  Treadle  intitled 
the  Secret  of  the  Tulfe ,  the  Author  whereof  lived  fonie  Ages  before  Chrjfi  ;  The  fécond  is  a 
brief  Extrad  of  a  Chinefe  Herbal;  and  the  third  a  Colledion  of  Recipes,  made  ufe  of  by 
their  Phyftcians  in  the  Cure  of  divers  Diftempers.  '  /  r? 

To  thefe  I  have  added  another  Extrad  of  a  Work,  whofe  Author  is  not  at  all  favourable  to 
the  Phyftcians  of  his  own  Nation.  He  teaches  his  Countrymen  how  they  may  do  without  the 
Affiftance  of  Dodors  or  their  Drugs,  by  means  of  a  Regimen  which  he  preferibes,  and  had 
try’d  with  Succefs;  he  pretends  to  have  found  out  an  eafy  way  of  prolonging  one’s  .Days  in  per- 
fed  Health,  and  becoming  our  own  Phyftcian.  This  concludes  the  three  Volumes  which  treat 
of  China  :  wherein  I  think  I  have  taken  notice  of  every  Thing  that  is  necelfary  in  furnifh- 
ing  a  complete  Account  of  that  Empire. 

The  Fourth  and  laft  Volume  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the  Defcription  of  Chinefe  Tart  ary ,  Ko¬ 
rea,  and  Tibet:  Of  which  vaft  Countries  hitherto  we  have  known  little  more  than  the  Names,  a3 
any  one  may  be  convinced,  by  only  calling  an  Eye  on  the  Maps  of  our  ableft  Geographers. 
But  here  he  fliall  meet  with  a  particular  Account  of  them,  partly  from  the  Geographical  and 
Hiftorical  Remarks  which  I  have  inferted  relating  to  the  different  Countries;  and  partly  from 
the  Eight  Journals  of  P.  Gerbillon’ s  Travels  into  Tartary ,  by  Order  of  the  Emperor,  or  in  his 
Retinue.  That  Father  fets  down  in  a  very  particular  Manner  whatever  occurr’d  to  him  from 
day  to  day  concerning  thofe  vaft  Regions,  which  extend  from  China  as  far  as  the  Ruffian  Do¬ 
minions.  And  I  queftion  whether  the  Readers  cou’d  have  acquir’d  a  more  thorough  Know- 
them,  in  cafe  they  had  performed  thofe  long  and  painful  Travels  themfelves. 

Altho1 


(M)  The  following  Lines,  which  come  in  here,  being  foreign  to 
the  Subjedt,  we  have  thought  the  Notes  the  moft  proper  Place  for 
them  ;  if  rather  fuch  Digreffions  ought  not  to  have  been  confider’d 
as  Excrefcences,  and  thrown  out. 

We  are  far  from  intending  to  introduce  the  Chinefe  Dodtors  into 
Europe  to  give  Ledtures  on  Virtue.  The  Light  of  the  Golpel  fhines 
out  among  us  in  fullLuftre,  and  expofes  clearly  to  our  View  what 
the  whole  Strength  of  human  Wifdom  has  been  able  to  give  us  but 
a  Glimpfe  of. 

Whatever  the  Sages  of  China,  as  well  as  the  antient  Philofophers, 
have  taught  worthy  Commendation,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  Light  of 
Reafon,  in  following  which  they  have  acquired  fome  fmall  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Truth  and  its  Principles.  Whereas  Chriffians  have  a  per- 
feft  Knowledge  thereof,  infomuch  as  they  know  J.  C.  who  is  the 
Truth  itfelf,  the  fovéreign  Réafon  and  fubfifting  Wifdom  of  God. 
All  human  Wifdom  is  but  Folly,  if  it  does  not  lead  to  J.  C.  his 
Dodtrine  is  to  be  found  no  where  but  in  the  Scriptures,  which  have 
the  Charadter  of  the  Divinity  damp’d  on  them  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
heavenly  Dodtrine,  that  every  Man,  who  has  not  a  Mind  to  be  led 
away  with  vain  Reafonings,  ought  inviolably  to  adhere,  as  to  the 
pure  Fountains  of  Truth. 

The  Chinefe  Sages  have  indeed  known  fome  Truths,  but  neither 


they,  nor  the  antienc  Philofophers,  fo  much  cry’d  up,  have  known 
them  all  :  in  the  Chriftian  Law  alone  cortfummate  Righteoufnefs  is 
to  be  found;  nor  can  any  one  arrive  at  true  Wifdom  but  by  em¬ 
bracing  its  Rules,  and  putting  them  in  Pradtice. 

I.  the  Chinefe  Philofophers  have  fometimes  fpoken  concerning  Hiir 
mility,  the  very  Name  of  which  was  unknown  to  the  Pcigtiti  Sages^ 
yet  it  appears  that  they  underftood  nothing  more  thereby  than  That 
outward  Refpedt  which  we  ought  to  have  for  one  another,  conftft-. 
“S’Y  certain  Compofure  of  the  Countenance,  peculiar  Poftures 
of  the  Body  fuch  as  falling on  the  Knees,  or  proftrate  on  the  Ground  ; 
certain  Marks  of  Submiffion  and  Obedience  paid  to  Parents  Magi 
flrates,  and  all  Perfons  in  Authority  ;  but  that  internal  Humility 
which  teaches  us  to  humble  our  Hearts  before  God,  to  acknowledge  our 
Faults  not  to  be  prefumptuous,  nor  attribute  any  Thing  to  our  own 
Strength  >  all  this  13  only  to  be  learned,  as  St  Augujiin  obferves, 
from  the  Dodtrine  and  Adtions  of  J.  C.  when  he  tells  us  learn  from 
me,  for  lam  meek  and  humble  of  Heart  ;  when  being  infinitely  grear, 
he  made  himfelf  little  to  come  to  us;  when  having  no  Sin  of  his 
own  to  blot  out  or  expiate,  he  fubmitted  even  to  Death,  and  the 

5yofs-  if  Y  wa*  caPable  of  teaching  and  making  us  love  a 

Virtue  fo  fubhme  and  little  known,  which  is  however  the  Bafts  o? 
all  other  Virtues. 


"The  Author’;  PRE  FA  C  E. 


■i  0  4. 

vii 


Altho’  by  my  Propofals  I  am  not  obliged  to  meddle  with  that  Part  of  Tartary  which  be-  °f 
longs  to  the  Ruffians ,  yet  I  have  inferted  both  the  Map  and  Relation  of  the  new  Dilcoveries  ?eber^gs thr* 
made  by  Captain  Beerings  in  his  Travels  from  Tobolsk  as  far  as  (N)  Kamchatka ,  where  he  *  em* 
was  lent  by  the  late  Czar ,  to  examine  if  there  was  a  Paffage  thence  into  North  America . 

I  conclude  the  whole  with  a  Table  of  part  of  the  Latitudes  which  were  obferved,  and  the  Lon-  Table  of  La¬ 
titudes  relulting  from  the  Geometrical  Operations,  which  the  Miffionaries  made  ufe  of  in  order tltudeW 
to  draw  the  Maps  inferted  in  this  Work.  Thefe  Longitudes  are  reckon’d  from  the  Meridian  0fLongltude* 
CP  e-king,  being  unwilling  to  reduce  them  to  that  of  R aris  for  fear  of  committing  ibme  Miftake. 

(  0  )  i?he  Latitudes  were  obferved  with  excellent  Inftruments  and  great  Care.  They  have  not 
inferted  in  this  Catalogue,  all  that  were  determin’d,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  Obfervations  were 
made  in  Places,  which  either  wanted  a  Name,  or  were  too  inconfiderable  to  be  inferted  in  the 
Maps.  JR) 

As  thefe  Maps  make  a  confiderable.  and  very  interefting  Part  of  our  Defign,  it  may  An  Account 
doubtlefs  be  expe&ed,  that  I  fhould  give  an  Account  of  the  Motives  which  induced  the  Em-  ofl the  MaPs° 
peror  Kang-hi  to  have  them  drawn,  and  of  the  Method  taken  by  the  Miffionaries  in  exe¬ 
cuting  the  Work. 

That  great  Monarch  having  perceived  the  Accuracy  of  the  European  Methods  from  a  Map  tbefirft  oc- 
of  the  Country  about  Re-king,  which  the  Miffionaries  had  made  by  his  Order,  relblved  to  have 
Maps  of  all  the  Provinces  of  his  Empire,  as  well  as  of  Tart  ary  fo  far  as  is  under  his  Sub¬ 
jection,  drawn  after  the  fame  Manner.  In  recommending  this  Work  to  the  Miffionaries  he 
Ipoke  to  them  in  the  moft  obliging  Terms,  protefting  publickly  that  he  looked  on  this  great 
Undertaking  as  a  Matter  of  vaft  Importance  to  the  Empire,  and  that  he  wou’d  fpaxe,  noToit 
to  have  it  completed. 

In  effeCt,  a  few  Days  after  he  commanded  the  great  Tribunals  to  nominate  Mandarins  to 
fuperintend  the  Meafurements,  to  the  end  that  they  might  give  the  exaCt  Names  of  the  moft 
remarkable  Places  they  were  to  pafs  thro’  ;  and  caufe  the  Magiftrates  of  Towns  to  attend  on 
the  Bounds  of  their  refpeCtive  DiftriCts  with  their  People,  and  afford  fuch  other  Affiftance 
as  ffiou’d  be  deem’d  requifite.  All  this  was  performed  with  furprizing  Punbluality  *  which  is 
a  manifeft  Proof  of  the  admirable  Order  and  Policy  obferv’d  through  that  vaft  Empire. 

The  Work  was  begun  the  4 th  of  July  1708,  according  to  our  Way  of  reckoning,  or ’according  p  p  p-  , 

to  the  Chineje  Kalendar,  on  the  16 th  of  the  4 th  Month  of  the  47th  Year  of  Kam-hi  The*&'a^ * 
Peres  Bomet ,  Regis  and  Jartoux ,  undertook  to  determine  the  exaCt  Situation  of  the  famous  7artouxh*~ 
Wall  that  feparates  China  fiom  Tartary  - ,  which  affording  a  great  Number  of  remarkable  Sif 
roints,  by  means  of  the  Gates  that  give  Entrance  into  the  Empire,  and  fo  many  fortify ’d  GreatWâlIi 
Towns  with  which  it  is  as  it  were  flank’d,  might  ferve  to  regulate  the  Longitudes  of  the  Nor 

to  themr0VinCeS  WherCOf  k  iS  the  boundaIT>  and  confequently  of  all  thofe  that  are  contiguous 

P  Bouvet  falling  ficfc  after  a  Months  application,  P.  P.  Regis  and  Jartoux  continued  the 
Work,  and  did  not  return  to  Re-king  till  the  January  10,  170p. 

The  Map  which  they  brought  home  with  them,  and  was  above  1 5  Foot  long,  exhibited  not  v 
only  all  the  windings  of  this  Wall,  which  fometimes  mounts  to  the  tops  of  Mountains  and^C-  ” 
fometimes  defends  into  the  loweft  Vallies,  according  to  the  Dilpofition  of  the  Land  but  alfo 
a  1  the  Streights  of  the  Mountains,  and  Gates  great  and  fmall,  to  the  Number  of  about  soo-  all 
he  Forts  and  Military  Places,  even  thofe  which,  being,  built  at  a  certain  Diftancë  from’ the 
.  a  3?^  been  efe&ed  purely  to  fupport  the  others  that  are  near  them.  In  ffiort 

\  ephm)ItS  -the  ^ofitlorls  of  a11  tbe  neighbouring  Places,  on  both  fides  the  Wall  as  well  as 
in  an<^  °ut  of  the  moft  inconfiderable  Rivers.  ? 

t  The  Emperor  who  was  much  pleafed  with  this  Map,*  no  longer  doubting  the  Succefs  of  the 
Undertaking  became  more  earneft  than  ever  to  have  it  executed  in  the  beft  Manner. 

rcsrhJ-  °iay  the  PfCS  Regh'  Jartoux>  and  Fridetti  a  German,  whom  the  Empe-  m  *  rr  » 
rL  ^  JOmeL  Wlth  them’  fet  °Ut  from  to  begin  the  Geography  of  Eaftwn 

ary 7  w  ich  is  properly  the  Country  of  the  Manchews  who  at  prefent  have  the  Do  avdLYan- 

mmion  in  Uoma.  r  ■L'u~  tong  made  by 

Y^ISirW^ffifCUlt  Tas,î’d>eCaUc  Country  having  been  as  it  were  abandoned  for  many  Jart°“*  Sit 
for  3  W  ,  d  fcarce  Poffihle  to  find  the  necelfary  Supplies  of  Men,  Horfes  and  ProvifionJ  Fndelii' 

for  a  Work  that  was  to  continue  for  lèverai  Months.  But  as  nothing  efcaped  the  Emnem ? 

ore  ig  1  ,  he  gave  fo  good  Orders  to  the  Manchew  Mandarins  who  govern  the  Cities  wherA 
on  thofe  uninhabited  Countries  depend,  and  thofe  Orders  were  fo  punctually  executed  ’  tha  thl 
Work  was  never  retarded.  In  advancing  towards  thofe  Parts  they  determined  thësitùaSs  of 
the  principal  Places  of  the  Province  of  Lyau-tong  or  guan-tone  bounded  on  the  Wi  t?  e 

?hT M  ’  TW?h  v Ving  be£n  ?UrVey’d  the  Yea>'  bef<*e  ferved  às  a  Bafis  to  the  Work  Inftm-? 

he  Map  made  this  Year  comprized  the  Province  of  Lyau-tom  the  antient  Countrv  of  t-lv  a  i 

chews  the  northern  Bounds  of  Korea  feparated  from  it  by  the  (J>  )  Tûmen  River7  the  T 
nes  of  the  Tartars  call’d  lu-p  Ta-fe  the  Habitations  of  the  Ke-chetil  Ta  r?  hi’  th  Jernt0* 

Mo»*  of  *0  srtitd,  r,l  t 

d&SHt.  *— • •“  ‘  .*•  •  O;.»':.  »  II.»  Pm  or  m.,  rAZ'lu 

(O )  For  our  Parts  we  fee  no  Inconveniency  in  reckoning  Lon  haTtn  fp?  Unkn°'!1?-  An  Obferyation  wou’d  even  intitle  a  Vil- 

gitude  from  Parts  .more  than  P e-kin?  but  think  it  Lmi  J  a^e  t0  a  PIace  ln  a  Map  before  a  City  which  wanted  that  Advan- 

putefrom  both  Places.  C  h  k  bdt  t0  Com_  taSe’  and  render  confiderable  in  Geography,  however  abieft  it 

(P)  The  Author  fppmo  ^  l  o  t  .  might  be  in  itfelf.  J 

fervation  of  the  Latitude  at  any  Pk^înnMVf' ' t  ^  Orig.  Poutn-en  Oula,  but  as  Oula  or  Uld  fignifies  a 

latitude  at  any  Place  wou’d  help  to  give  Au-  River,  I  thought  fit  to  omit  it,  to  prevent  the  Tautology. 


Map  of  Pe- 
che-li,  made 
by  the  fame 
Fathers. 


viii  Sthe  Au'thor’j  P  R  E  EA  C  E- 

Chinefe,  He-long-kyang  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  Diftrifts  of  the  Mongol 

call  TjauTa-fe ,  from  the  45th  Degree  of  Latitude  to  the  40th  by  which  they  returne  *  . . 

This  Work  was  very  agreeable  to  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  to  the  Mane  e™s  ^nuarter  of  an 
who  there  beheld  their  antient  Country,  and  were  able  to  learn  more  irom  1  4 

Hour  than  by  difeourfing  with  ever  fo  many  Travellers.  *  *n  nnon  the 

Thele  three  Fathers  were  icarce  arrived  at  ‘P e-king  when  they  had  Orders  g  P 
Map  of  the  Province  of  Te-che-li,  which  is  that  of  the  Court  They  fe t  out ^^1  ^  rnntains  a 
fame  Year,  and  did  not  finifh  it  till  the  20tl 
great  number  of  Cities,  whofe  Politions  were  not 


Map  of  'the 
Remainder 


,1L.  A  ~ -  , 

fame  Year,  and  did  not  finifh  it  till  the  20th  of  June  1710.  The  Province  is  large,  an  con  a 
great  number  of  Cities,  whofe  Politions  were  not  to  be  negledfed,  ot  emn  c  ^irp^dv 

fiances  wou’dhave  been  greater  or  lefler  than  they  ought,  or  the  Bearings  o  t  e  \  j 

mark'd  down  wou'd  have  difagreed  with  the  Obfervatious.  _  -p 

This  Map  was  the  more  acceptable,  as  the  Province  it  deferibed  was  well  known, 
peror  took  the  Pains  to  examine  it  himfelf,  and  feeing  the  Places  juftlyexhibite  yf  rc 
often  palfed  thro',  and  caufed  to  be  meafured  by  the  Manchews,  (whofe  Bunne  s  1  1S  J 

the  Roads  when  he  goes  into  the  Country)  he  lignify’d  to  the  Miffionaries  that  e  wou  ariw 
for  the  Accuracy  of  it;  and  that  if  the  reft  proved  as  good,  their  Performance  wou  a  is  y 

him,  and  be  out  of  the  reach  of  Criticifm.  ,  ,  0  l  r 

The  2  2d  of  July  1710,  the  Emperor  ordered  the  fame  Miftionaries  to  go  towards  t  e  ag  a  tan 
T  Ula ;  he  had  caufed  a  Town  to  be  built  on  the  South  fide  of  that  great  River,  call  d  Saghaltan 
iary Ay  the*  Cla  Hot  un  (R),  where  there  are  Manchews  under  a  Lieutenant  General  (named  in  their  Language 
famejefuits.  Maireychain ,  to  guard  the  Frontiers  againft  the  Ruffians',  who  defeending  the  River  rom 
Nipchû ,  a  City  a  little  to  the  Weft,  might  in  a  few  Days  enter  the  Territories  or  the  Empire. 

To  fupport  this  Lieutenant  General,  the  Emperor  has  built  two  other  Cities  farther  up  in  his 
Dominions  towards  the  South.  They  are  but  a  few  Days  Journey  afunder,  ^vith  Villages  a  1 
along  the  Road,  where  are  Relays  of  Poft-Horfes.  The  neareft  to  the  Saghaltan  Cla riotun, 
is  Merghen ,  where  is  alfo  a  Lieutenant  General  with  Troops  ;  the  other,  named  Tsttjikar ,  (S) 
is  the  Seat  of  the  General  Commander  of  all  the  Country. 

Returning  from  Tsitfikar,  which  is  in  the  Latitude  of  47  Degrees  24  Minutes  and  30  Seconds, 
they  had  an  Opportunity  of  meafuring  feveral  Degrees  fucceffively  from  North  to  South  ;  for 
the  Country  conlifts  wholly  of  Plains  which  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  Sight,  without  either 
Houfes,  Trees,  or  any  confiderable  Rivers.  The  ufual  Drink  of  the  Mongols  in  thole  Parts,  is 
Water  drawn  out  of  Wells,  dug  here  and  there,  to  which  they  remove  their  Tents  and  Flocks, 
according  to  the  Seafon  and  the  Plenty  or  Scarcity  of  Pafture. 

This  Map  was  finilh'd  the  14th  of  December ,  and  tho'  it  was  empty  enough,  yet  the 
Emperor  was  pleafed  with  it,  as  giving  him  a  View  of  his  new  Settlements  which  he  judged  fo 
neceflary  to  the  publick  Tranquillity.  ' 

Map  of  So  han-  In  the  Year  1711  the  Geographers,  in  order  to  expedite  the  Work,  were  divided  into  two 

tong  by  Regis  Companies.  The  Peres  Regis  and  Cor  do  jo,  a  Tortugueze  newly  landed  in  China ,  undertook 
and  Cordoio.  t^e  ^/[ap  0f  the  Province  of  Shan-tong,  contiguous  to  that  of  Re-che-li .  The  Peres  Jar - 
toux  and  Fridetti ,  accompanied  by  Pere  Bonjour ,  an  Aujlin  Friar,  (already  known  in  Europe 
on  account  of  his  Learning)  who  arrived  about  3  Months  before  in  China ,  went  beyond 
the  Great  Wall  as  far  as  Hami  ( T ),  the  Capital  City  of  a  Country  of  the  fame  Name,  and  meafured 
ülmoft  all  the  Territories  of  the  Tartars  call'd  Kalka  Ta-fe.  They  returned  by  the  publick 
Road  thro'  the  Provinces  of  Shen-fi and  Shan-fi ,  entering  China  by  the  Gate  of  the  Great  Wall, 
which  is  named  Hya-yu-quan ,  from  the  Fort  that  defends  it,  and  is  diftant  from  Hami  not 
above  Ninety  Leagues  whereof  Twenty  go  to  a  Degree  :  thefe  Miffionaries  did  not  arrive 
at  Re-king  before  January  1712. 

Maps  of  Shan-  ’  The  Emperor  was  extremely  pleafed  with  this  Map,  and  that  of  Shan-tong  made  a  little  be— 
ft  and  shen-fi  fore?  anq  having  fent  to  know  if  more  of  their  Society  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Provinces, 
and  Cordoio  who  were  capable  of  engaging  in  the  fame  Work,  four  others  were  propofed  and  approved  oft 
Pere  Cordofo  went  to  join  Pere  de  Tartre ,  who  remain'd  in  Shan-fi,  with  Orders  to  make  the 
Map  of  that  Province  and  'Shen-fi  adjoining  to  it  :  As  foon  as  they  had  finiffied  thefe  2  Maps, 
which  were  each  10  Feet  fquare,  they  returned  to  R e-king. 

The  Mandarin  who  prefented  thefe  Maps  to  the  Emperor,  having  informed  his  Majefty, 
that  if  he  required  any  Thing  to  be  explain'd,  Pere  de  Tartre  was  in  waiting  to  obey  his  Com¬ 
mands, 

(R)  The  Chinef»  H  in  Hotun,  Hami,  Hya-yu-quan ,  iff c.  is  a  and  Spaniards,  who  alfo  have  it,  by  a  ç  or  c  with  a  Plica,  call’d 
ftrong  Afperate  founding  like  a  double  Hh,  or  rather  is  a  Sound  by  them  Cedilla.  For  we  find  it  expreis’d  no  lefs  than  4  different 
partaking  both  of  the  K  and  H  ;  hence  we  find  the  fame  Words  Ways,  fometimes  by  Jf  as  in  ffe-fhti,  by  a  fxngle  S  in  Ta-fe ,  by  ts  as 
written  fometimes  with  K,  fometimes  with  H.  The  bell  Way  in  tfeng,  and  by  Tc  in  the  Name  in  Quellion  ;  to  which  Pere  du 
wou’d  be  to  make  ufe  of  both  Letters  together,  or  Kh,  as  Mr  D'An-  Halde,  for  what  Reafon  I  know  not,  has  added  a  5 th  Character, 
•ville  has  done  in  many  Names;  but  ’tis  often  difficult  to  know  viz  Tç,  as  in  the  fame  Word.  So  little  Uniformity  is obferved on  this 
when  that  Character  is  to  be  ufed,  the  //being  fometimes  confounded  Head,  that  we  meet  with  the  Cedilla  written  3  different  Ways  in  the 
with  the  K  in  Words  which  we  know  ought  to  be  written  with  a  fame  Word,  viz.  Tfevang,  Sfevang,  and  Sevang  ;  it  partakes  fome 
K,  as  we  have  obferved  in  our  Preface.  Pere  Souciet  by  Compari-  what  of  our  z,  and  is  founded  like  an  /  with  a  t  before  it,  whift- 
fon  of  Words  fhews  that  Pere  Gaubil  expreffes  Ûie-Chinefe  H  in  fo-  ling  or  draining  it  between  the  Teeth:  I  have  diilinguifh’d  this 

reign  Names  by  Go.  But  he  miftakes  in  fuppofing  that  he  expreffes  Sort  of  Sound  by  ts,  tho’  perhaps  a  ftngle  f  might  do  as  well  It 

the  fame  Letter  by  anO  in  O Ioffe,  [ O-lo-ffe ]  Ruffe  or.  Ruffian,  fuppo-  is  difficult  for  thofe  Nations  who  do  not  ufe  this  Sound  to  exprefs  it  in 
-  Pere  Sou-  ling  the  0  to  be  Prefixed  like  the  Particle  He  in  Hebrew  Words,  their  Characters.  Hence  Brand  in  his  Account  of  Isbrand  Ides' s  Tra 
't  Obfer-  But  doubtlefs  the  Reafon  is  becaufe  the  Chinefe  take  the  Name  from  vels  from  Mcfcoiv  to  China,  writes  Sutiegar  ;  Isbrand  Ides  himfelf 

‘7;’  Ms”  the  Tartars,  who  call  the  Ruffians  Uriis  or  Orus,  as  well  as  the  Xixigar  ;  and  Mr  Kyrillozo  in  his  late  Map  of  the  Ruflum  Fmr.iT 

erO,.  and  all  the  other  oriental  Nations  VchiUchigar  :  which  two  hit  Words  according  to“  fSh 5Z' 

them  t  q  /c  1  jn  the  French  in  this  Place  tis  written  Tçitcikar.  In  the  graphy  are  Chichigar.  g  U  o 

of.  4  •  1  729  '  .  /  —  t  •.  1  .u-  t? 1  .u „  . x cr.i.;r' 


followed.  On  this  Occaiion  1  mult  obierye  tnat  me  du  Halde  has  written  Kia-yu-koan  not  only  by  Rare  Gaubil  but  often  bv  Pe"r7n" 
obferved  no  Uniformity,  in  expreffing  the  Sound  common  among  Halde  himfelf,  for  the  Reafon  before  affigned  in  Note  R 
the  Chinefe  and  Tartars,  and  which  is  defignated  by  the  Portugueze  b  ‘ 
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mauds,  the  Emperor  fent  for  him  in,  to  point  out  lome  Places  he  had  himfelf  obfervM  in  thefè 
Provinces:  Which  done,  that  Prince  laid  lèverai  times  I-tyen-pû-tjo,  He  is  right  in  every  Thing. 

There  happened  one  Thing  pretty  remarkable  in  this  Audience:  The  Emperor  alledgedthaf 
the  C  ourle  of  a  River  was  wrong  in  another  Map,  which  had  relation  to  the  Maps  of  Shan-Ji 
and  Shen-ji:  Pere  De  Tartre,  fenfible  of  his  Majefty's  Miftake,  maintained  the  Truth  (with 
all  due  Helped,)  in  lo  clear  a  Manner,  that  the  Monarch  came  into  his  Opinion*  Tfo  lyau 
lays  he,  1  am  miftaken.  A  great  Conceffion  in  an  Emperor  of  China  ! 

The  Peres  De  Mailla  and  Bender er  were  ordered  to  affift  Pere  Regis  in  the  Province  of  Ho¬ 
nan,  after  which  they  all  joined  in  making  the  Maps  of  Kyang-nan,  Che-kyang,  and  Fo-kyen-, 
thole  of  the  Province  of  Kyang-fi,  ^uang-tong  and  £>uang-Ji,  fell  to  the  Share  of  the  Peres 
De  Tartre  and  Cordofo',  and  thole  of  Se-chwen  and  Tun-nan  to  P.  Fridelli  with  P.  Bonjour , 
who  dyed  in  this  laft  Province  on  the  Frontiers  of  Ava  and  Fegu  the  23th  of  December  1714. 

The  24th  of  March  following  Pere  Regis  was  fent  into  Tun-nan  to  finilh  the  Map  of  it, 

Pere  Fridelli  having  fallen  lick  there.  By  the  time  he  had  finifhed  his.  Work  that  Miffio- 
nary  recovered,  and  both  together  let  about  the  Maps  of  £>uey-chew  and  Hu-quang . 

After  their  return  to  F  e-king  January  1.  1717,  nothing  remained  to  be  done,  but  out  of 
the  particular  Maps  of  the  Provinces  to  make  a  general  one  ;  and  that  was  far  advanc'd  by 
P.  Jartoux,  who  was  detain'd  at  F  e-king  by  his  Indifpolition,  fo  that  it  was  finifhed  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  Emperor  in  the  year  1718.  That  the  Reader  may  be  more  fully  apprized  in 
how  particular  and  accurate  a  Manner  this  Work  was  conducted,  I  lhallinfert  the  Account  fent 
by  Pere  Regis  in  the  Name  of  the  Milfionaries  concerned  with  him  in  the  Execution  of  it. 

4  I  can  alfure  you,  fays  he,  that  we  have  omitted  nothing  requifite  for  rendering  our  Work  Method  ob 
4  perfect.  We  have  ourfelves  vifited  all  the'Places,  even  thole  of  leaft  Confideration,  throughout  ferved°  in° 

4  the  Provinces  .;  examined  the  Maps  and  Hiftories  of  each  City  preferved  in  their  Tribunals  ;  5takin2 the 
4  made  Enquiries  of  the  Mandarins  and  their  Officers,  as  well  as  the  Principal  Inhabitants,  whofe  MapS* 

4  Territories  we  pafs’d  thro’;  in  ffiort,  by  meafuring  as  we  advanc'd,  we  ftill  had  Meafures 
4  ready  to  ferve  the  Triangles,  form'd  by  fuch  Points  as  were  to  be  fix'd.  For  after  mature 
4  Deliberation  we  thought  it  belt  to  ufe  the  Method  of  Triangles,  all  others  appearing  to  us 
4  not  only  too  tedious,  confidering  the  vail  Extent  of  the  Countries  of  which  the  Emperor 
4  wanted  the  Map,  but  fcarcely  pradicable  on  account  of  the  Towns  being  fo  near  one  another  *  ceS!^ 
4  fince  it  is  certain  that  the  leaft  Error,  occafioned  by  the  Pendulum  going  wrong,  or  the  Immer- 
4  fion  of  one  of  Jupiter's  Satellites  not  being  accurately  obferved,  wou'd  caufe  a  confiderable 
4  Error  in  the  Longitude:  For  Inftance,  the  Miftake  of  a  Minute  in  Time  wou'd  produce  an 
4  Error  of  15  Minutes  in  Longitude,  which  are  equivalent  to  four  or  five  Leagues,  according  to 
4  the  Difference  of  Eie  Parallels:  So  that  it  might  happen,  that  according  to  the  Obfervation 
4  two  Towns  wou'd  be  made  contiguous,  at  the  fame  time  that  there  wou'd  be  really  fome 
4  Diftance,  tho'  not  much,  between  them. 

’  ‘  This  Inconvenieiiey  is  not  to  be  fear'd  in  the  Method  of  Triangles  :  For  how  is  it  poffible 
«  Crr  /°Ur  LeaSucs  *n  tbe  Diftance  between  two  Places  no  farther  afunder,  when  by  a  Meafure 
that  always  follows  us^  and  Semi-Circles  accurately  divided,  we  fix  divers  Points  between 
c  i  a VV°  .  rm?*  joined  together  make  as  it  were  a  Chain  of  Triangles  ?  On  the  other 

<  h^nd  nothing  is  Ao  difficult  as  to  avoid  a  fmall  Error  in  Time;  the  beft  Pendulums  are  put  out 
or  order  by  Travelling,  and  to  prevent  erring,  even  in  a  fingle  Minute,  the  Obfervations  muft 
{~c  repeated  lèverai  Days  ;  a  Task  which  wou'd  be  extremely  fatiguing. 

<  The  Obfervations  of  the  Satellites  require,  not  only  more  Time  and  Accuracy,  but  alfo  Tele- 
t  E°Pe!b  °r  the  fame  Size,  and,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  the  fame  Eyes  in  the  Obfervet  and  his 
^  Correlpondent  ;  for,  if  the  one  fees  them  ever  fo  little  fooner  than  the  other,  fome  Error 
(  inevitably  happen,  which  muft  not  be  fuffered  in  determining  fmall  Diftances  :  And  if  Ob- 
C  lervatl0IE  a  Satellite,  made  in  the  fame  Place,  by  the  fame  Perfon,  differ  fo  in  Time  as  to 

<  *?uie  a/,mali  yariation  in  the  Longitudes,  and  oblige  us  to  take  a  middle  Difference  among 

<  p  !?’  (luPP0hng  the  Difference  to  become  infenfible  by  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Diftance)  the 

<  r  e  Ut  S/xV1  C  more  uncertain  when  there  are  feveral  Obfervers,  who  have  neither  the 
c  TmeL  w  rumeots  nor  Addrefs;  fo  that  the  Difference,  arifing  between  the  Obfervations,  renders 

<  r  &  mmon  7ff  la^es  ^ing  neat  one  another  doubtful,  nor  can  it  be  fixt  but  by  the  Rules  of 
t  cometiy  which  fhcws  the  neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to  the  Method  of  Triangles  at  laft. 

<  1  ISi  ?  °  .  , en  continued  without  Interruption,  has  one  farther  Advantage,  as  it  gives  not 

t  on  Y,  *  e  ongitude  but  alfo  the  Latitude  of  the  Towns  to  be  inferted  ;  which,  being  after- 

wards  examined  by  the  Meridian  Altitudes  of  the  Sun  or  Polar  Stars,  ferves  to  corred  the 
preceding  Operations.  This  Courfc  we  took  as  often  as  we  were  able,  and  commonly 

<  found  no  fenfible  Difference  between  the  Obfervation  of  the  Latitude  and  the  Determination 

1  r  f  WC  ^ ^covered  Variations,  we  did  not  think  ourfelves  thereby 

<  °b  lged  t0%  afide  ^ ^  Method,  fince  we  find  as  many  in  the  Obfervations  of  the  Polar  Altl 

4  O ttl  7  thC  bf  Aftronomers  the  fame  Place.  Altho'  the  Theory,  whereon  fuch 

4  ftanceTVh  AharC  gn0U1I?dKed’ 1S  CC  jta!n’  HÇverthelefs  the  Pradice  depends  on  fo  many  little  Circum- 
4  cannot'  b-A  muft  a  Ï  a!*endcd  m  order  to  obtain  perfed  Accuracy,  that  the  Operations 
4  Defecfts  ahvavsAnn  eXadL  but  ™uft  Something  more  or  lefs.  However  thefe  little 
4  fixt  bv  rlZl  PP  ’  an?  niay^  be  often  correded  in  large  Works,  by  conneding  the  Points 

/ AndhJr WAh  th0le  whofë  Pofltion  ^  under  Examination:  § 

4  to  the  fame  VE  l  W  Vch  ,we  Judscd  ought  to  be  employed  for  greater  Precifion,  was  to  return 
4  worlcino- ceeA  r  ’/üCaidy  dEtermined>  b7  different  Ways,  from  a  confiderable  Diftance, 

4  nef  of gih  I-  °  AUleS‘  •  F°r  if  hY  thc  laft  E%  y°u  bnd  the  ûmc  Situation,  the  Exad- 
c  preceding  Operations  will  be  proved  in  iome  mealure  to  a  Demonftration.  When 
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‘  in  meafuring  we  cou’d  not  return  to  the  fame  Point,  our  Method  \vas,  as  vvepaf^ 

4  great  Towns  already  marked  down,  or  other  lit  Places,  to  look  out  or  ■  -  ^ 

4  or  Mountains  that  commanded  them;  and  from  time  to  time  we  m  .’w  e 
4  Diftance  refulting  from  the  Operations  (when  corrected)  agreed  wit  1  tie  a  neceffarv 

Care  for  pre-  ‘  All  thefe  Precautions,  and  many  more,  too  tedious  to  enumeiate,  appear  Prince 

ve.nunS  1  '  <■  when  executing  a  Work,  in  a  Manner  worthy  the  Truft  îepofec  in  us  y  s  proI 

4  who  judg’d  it  of  the  greateft  Importance  to  his  State.  Moreovei  the  Hopes  o  *  .  fimnorted 
c  tedion,  which  was  neceffary  to  favour  the  Progrefs  of  Chriftiamty  in  is  mp  , 

4  us  amidft  thofe  Dangers  and  Croffes-  that  are  unavoidable  by  thole  who  av^  e 

4  a  Variety  of  Tempers,  and  are  engag’d  in  fo  laborious  an  Underta] unS  •  _  -p’  _ 

4  willing,  for  our  own  Satisfaction,  to  have  repair’d  again  both  to  the  Eaftern  an  , 

4  tiers,  as  well  as  to  fome  Places  within  the  Kingdom,  fituated  at  convenient  Alliances,  i there 
gitüdc  for  ve-  c  to  examine  the  Longitudes  by  repeated  Obfervations  of  Eclipfes;  but  as  ,  . 

Work/  "  4  finilhed,.and  the  Emperor  appeared  latisfy’d  with  it,  we  did  not  think  it  proper  oengag 

4  in  a  new  and  not  altogether  necelfary  Affair.  ir  f 

4  We  therefore  contented  ourfelves  with  Obfervations  of  the  Moon  and  c  ate  1  es  o  j  p 
4  made  before  our  Time  in  lèverai  Cities  by  Members  of  our  Society,^  tho  we  reje  e  a  \ 

4  becaufe  they  did  not  agree  with  our  Meafures,  on  account  of  fome  Imall  Error  as  o  in 
4  the  Obfervation,  which  but  too  often  happens  to  the  moft  experienced,  i  o  •  u  a  we 
4  ourfelves  obferved  fome  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon  ( X )  and  found  no  other  Di  erence  in  our 
4  Obfervations  than  is  ufual  in  fuch  Cafes;  where  we  had  any  doubt  we  chofe  the  mean  Di  eience. 

4  Thus  having  firft  made  ufe  of  the  Method  of  Triangles  for  determining  the  Durances  e 
4  the  feveral  Cities,  and  afterwards  compared  it  with  that  of  Eclipfes  obferved  in  Placesurem  e 
Aim,  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  we  have  followed  the  fureft  Courfe,  and  even  the  on  Y 
praticable,  in  profëcuting  the  greatejl  Geographical  Work  that  ercer  was  perjorwea 

4  according  to  the  Rules  of  Art.  <  ' 

More  accu-  4  Thofe  who  have  publilhed  Maps  of  Europe ,  or  any  particular  Kingdom  thereof,  have  lel- 
rate  than  the  c  dom  taken  the  pains  themfelves  to  examine  the  Situation  of  Places  on  the  Spot.  They  are 
jvhipsof  i  cont-enj-  either  with  fuch  Obfervations  as  they  can  pick  up,  made  by  Perfons  of  very  unequal 
4  Abilities;  or  with  collecting  the  itinerary  Diftances,  which  are  fcarce  ever  alike  in  different 
4  Provinces;  with  procuring  the  Relations  of  Travellers,  who  commonly  give  the  Diftances  from 
4  Report;  and  with  ranging  their  Materials,  partly  according  to  fome  of  thofè  Obier  vat  ions,  and 
4  partly  by  Conjecture.  :  .  . 

4  Thus  we  need  not  wonder,  if  Ttolomy  himfelf,  the  Reftorer  (T)  of  Aftronomy  and  Geogra- 
4  phy,  has  committed  confiderable  Faults;  not  only  in  fpeaking  of  China ,  whofe  Capital  he 
places  in  three  Degrees  of  South  Latitude,  but  with  refpeét  to  Africa  and  Europe ,  both 
4  which  the  Alexandrians  were  fo  well  acquainted  with.  Not  that  he  negleCted  to  confiilt  the' 
4  Aftronomical  Obfervations  of  thofe  who  preceded  him;  for  he  cites  and  follows  them,  fo  far 
4  as  to  maintain,  (on  the  Authority  of  the  celebrated  Tytheas  of  MarfeiUes)  what  paffed  then 
4  for  a  Falsehood,  viz.  that  in  the  Ifle  of  Houle ^  to  which  he  failed  from  the  Pillars  of  Herculesy 
4  the  Sun  at  the  Summer  Solftice  rofe  a  little  after  it  fet.  Ttolomy  had  alfo  the  moft  efteem’d 
4  Itineraries,  fuch  as  that  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus ,  (in  whofe  Reign  he  lived) 

4  fuppofed  to  be  a  Compend  of  the  Diftances  meafnred  by  the  Senate  throughout  the  Roman 
4  Empire:  Whereof  the  general  Description,  under  the  Name  of  The  whole  World ,  form’d 
4  from  Agrippa’ s  Memoirs,  was  by  Augufus  expofed  in  a  magnificent  Portico  at  Rome: 

4  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  Ttolomy  was  acquainted  with  the  Defcriptions  Alexander 
4  caufed  to  be  made  of  his  Conquefts.  However  it  is  certain  that  thofe  Materials  were  infuf- 
4  ficient  for  making  a  Geography  of  the  whole  Earth,  or  even  a  confiderable  Part  of  either 
4  Europe  or  Afia,  with  any  tolerable  Accuracy.  Befides,  how  among  the  antient  Obfervations  fiiall 
4  we  diftingufth  the  good  from  the  bad  ?  which  yet  is  neceffary  in  order  to  have  exad  Maps;  for 
4  an  Error  in  Aftronomical  Obfervations,  which  difappears  on  account  of  the  great  Diftance 
‘  of  the  Heavens,  fhews  itfelf  at  firft  fight  in  a  Map,  by  means  of  the  Relation  it  has 
c  to  the  neighbouring  Places  known  to  every  Traveller.  How  could  Ttolomy  know 
Uncertainty  rhe  juft  Proportion  of  Diftances,  meafured  feveral  Ages  before,  under  quite  different  Govern- 
“  4  meats,  among  barbarous  as  well  as  civilized  Nations,  and  in  fome  fort  determined  by  the  Ample 

‘  Eftiaiation  of  a  Ship’s  Courfe,  which,  tho’  made  by  able  Men,  (fuch  as  Tolybius ,  Nearchus 
4  and  One  (1er  it  us  ;  the  firft  fent  by  Scipio  to  the  Coafts  of  Africa  and  Spain ,  the  others  by 
4  Alexander  to  difeover  the  T erf an  Gulf)  muft  have  their  Defers  too;  and  fuppofing  they 
4  had  not,  there  ftill  remains  a  Difficulty,  almoft  infuperable,  which  is,  to  determine  precifely  how 
4  much  of  the  Roads  is  to  be  retrenched,  in  order  to  fix  the  exact  Diftance  in  a  lirait  Line  from 
Difficulty  of  4  one  city  to  another.  Altho’  Ttolomy ,  for  inftance,  had  a  much  more  particular  Account  of 
u!ndin|ofr  '  the  Diftances  from  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  meafured  by  Diogenetes  and  Beta 
Roads.  4  at  the  Command  of  Alexander ,  than  we  find  in  the  fixth  Book  of  Tliny  ;  yet  if  he  never  was 
4  on  the  Spot,  to  mark  all  the  Windings  and  different  Bearings  of  the  Road,  occafioned  by  the 
4  various  Difpofition  of  the  Lands,  it  was  not  poflible  for  him  to  determine,  exa&ly,  either 
4  the  Polit  ion  of  Towns,  or  Paffages  of  Rivers,  much  lefs  the  intire  Courfe,  merely  by  a  few 
4  Points  only  ;  nor  to  afeertain  the  Dimenfions  of  a  Country,  by  means  of  one  or  two  Geogra- 
4  phical  Lines,  without  having  the  intermediate  Points,  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
4  connect  the  one  with  the  other. 

But 

*  Agathem.  {X)  Thefe  Obfervations  may  be  feen  in  Pere  Souclefs  Obfcrvat.  thought)  of  thofe  Sciences,  which  were  cultivated  down  to  his  Time  ; 
Geogr.  /.  i .  Mathemat.  p.  35,  &  feqq.  one  ofthe  Antients  themfelves  tells  us,  that  in  Matters  o: Geography’, 

c.  6.  {V)  Ttolomy *  was  the  Improver,  not  the  Reftorer  (as  is  commonly  he  followed  thofe  who  went  before  him,  inventing  nothing  of  his  own. 


(Defefts  of 
Ptolomy' s  Ge 
ography. 


Obfervations 
not  diftin- 
guifh’d  in  his 
Tables. 
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£  But  as  the  Knowledge  of  thefe  Things  does  not  depend  on  the  Force  of  Qenius,  and 
4  that  which  muft  be  done  to  acquire  it  far  furpaffes  the  Strength  of  a  fingle  Perfon, 

‘  Tiolomy  had  no  other  Way  but  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Memoirs  of  Travellers,  to  combine  Ptohmy 

<  their  Remarks  with  the  Obfervations,  and  in  a  multitude  of  Inftances  make  ufe  of  Conjectures.  excufable, 

4  If  notwithftanding  thefe  Difad  vantages  he  has  compofed  a  ufeful  Work,  (the  Deiçription 

4  which  he  has  given  of  the  World  being  very  ample,  and  the  firft  that  exhibited  Places  according 
4  to  Latitude  and  Longitude),  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  Part  of  it  is  grounded  not 
4  on  Obfervations  made  with  a  View  to  redify  Geography,  but  on  the  Relations  of  Travellers 

<  of  very  different  Talents,  and  the  Reports  of  fome  Hiftorians,  who  have  mentioned  the  Dift- 
4  anpes  only  occasionally,  and  always  according  to  the  vulgar  Computation. 

4  The  Cafe  is  otherwife  in  the  Work  we  offer  the  Tub  lick  y  for  vaft  as  it  is,  we  judged  weprefemWork 
4  ought  not  to  confine  ourfelves  either  to  the  Maps  of  the  Chinefe  Governors,'  or  to  the  srounded on 
4  Biftances  meafured  almoft  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  and  particularly  in  Tartary,  with L^and^ 

4  great  Labour  and  Exadnefs,  by  the  Manchews  ;  nor  .  yet  to  the  printed  Memoirs,  whereof  whdi^new. 

4  we  had  divers  :  But  we  refblved  to  begin  the  whole  anew,  employing  thofe  Materials  no  far- 
4  ther  than  as  Guides,  in  the  Roads  we  were  to  take,  and  in  the  Choice  of  Places  for  Obfervation  ; 

4  it  being  our  Intention  to  reduce  all  that  we  did,  to  the  fame  Meafure,  as  well  as  Defign. 

4  The  Meafure,  which  we  conftantly  made  ufe  of,  had  been  eftablifhed  fome  Years  before  by  Meafure 
4  the  Emperor;  I  mean  the  Chinefe  Foot  employ'd  in  the  Buildings  and  Works  of  the  Palace  made  ufe  of 
4  which  differs  from  the  other  Chinefe  Feet,  and  even  from  that  formerly  ufod  in  the  Tribunal  of^0^™4 
4  the  Mathematicks  :  By  this  Foot  Pete  Thomas  found  a  Degree  to  be  200  Li's,  or  Chinefe  6 
4  Furlongs,  each  confifting  of  180  Chinefe  Fathoms  of  10  Feet.  As  then  the  20th  Part  of  a 
4  Degree,  according  to  the  Experiment  of  the  Academy  [at  Tariff  contains  28 53  Toiles,  each 
4  containing  6  Feet  of  the  Çhâtelet,  it  is  juft  equal  to  1800  Chinefe  Toifes,  or  10  Li’s  ;  and 
4  coniequently  one  Degree  comprizing  20  of  our  great  Leagues,  call’d  alio  Marine  Leagues, 

4  contains  200  Li's,  or  Chinefe  Furlongs,  computing  by  the  Foot  above  mentioned. 

4  This  Proportion  furnifhes  a  very  ealy  Method  of  accommodating  a  Scale  of  French  Meafures 
4  to  that  of  our  Chinefe  Maps,  fince  allowing  10  Li’s  or  Chinefe  Furlongs  to  one  of  our  Great 
4  Leagues,  the  fame  Part  of  a  Degree  gives  the  fame  Number  of  Leagues  in  both,  as  well  in 
4  the  Meridians  as  Parallels;  for  tho’  thelè  latter  diminifh  according  to  the  ordinary  Method, 

4  they  neverthelefs  do  not,  according  to  the  Meafure  of  Great  Circles,  which  are  fuppofod 
4  equal  by  Geographers  and  Geometricians. 

4  However  I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  here,  that  this  Dodrine  is  not  altogether  certain  :  inequality^ 

4  Since  in  our  Return  from  Tfitfikar  in  1710,  when  we  meafured  fix  degrees  from  North  to  South  Degrees  of 
4  in  thofe  Plains,  mentioned  before,  between  the  47th  and  41ft  Parallels  of  Latitude,  the  Peres  ^vere?  ^ 

4  Regis  and  J art oux  always  found  a  Difference  between  the  Degrees,  whatever  Care  they  °VCre  * 

4  took  in  meafuring;  altho'  they  often  examined  the  Cords  divided  into  Feet,  and  correded 
4  the  Quadrant  with  which  they  took  the  Altitudes,  they  found  an  Error  fomewhat  lefs  than 
4  thirty  Seconds.  'Tis  true,  that  Infiniment  was  no  more  than  two  Feet  Radius,  and  tho* 

4  divided  exadly,  gave  the  Altitude  fomewhat  lefs,  than  perhaps  one  of  Nine  or  Ten  Feet 
4  wou'd  have  done,  fuch  as  Mr  Ticard  made  ufè  of  in  finding  the  Content  of  a  Degree:  .'Tis 
4  true  alfo,  that  the  Cords,  10  of  which  made  a  Chinefe  Li,  ftirunk  and  extended  according 
‘  to  the  differqit  Changes  of  the  Air.  But  on  the  other  hand  confidering  that  the  Inftruments 
£  being  always  the  fame,  the  Quantity  of  the  Error  ought  to  be  the  fame;  that  the  Weather 
was  then  dry,  and  without  any  considerable  Variation;  that  they  took  care  often  to  meafure 
*  the  Cord  with  a  Toile  or  Fathom,  made  for  the  Purpofe;  and  that  in  Ihort  fuch  imperceptible 
4  Defeds  coud  not  caufe  a  Difference  of  258  Chinefe  Feet,  which  they  found  in  comparing 
4  the  47th  Degree  with  the  reft  ;  hence  thofe  Miflionaries  were  almoft  perfuaded  that  there  muft 
4  be  fome  Inequality  in  the  Degrees  themfelves,  altho’  it  had  not  been  perceived  by  our 
4  Geometricians,  but  only  conjectured  by  fome  who  fuppofed  the  Earth  to  be  like  a  Spheroid. 

C  -^ut  as  it  would  be  uriadviled  to  change  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  without  unexceptionable 
Obfervations,  continued  under  divers  Parallels,  we  determined  to  make  the  Degrees  equal  in  all 
the  Great  Circles,  and  all  the  Parts  of  the  Meridians;  conforming  ourfelves  to  the  generally 
received  Opinion  of  the  Rotundity  of  the  Earth,  and  referring  the  Solution  of  this  new  Pro¬ 
blem  to  others,  who  have  the  Gonveniency  and  Leifure  which  we  have  not. 

£  ^  Oourfe  of  our  Operations,  we  did  not  forget  to  obferve  the  Variations  of  the  Mag- Longitude 

nctic  Needle,  both  in  Tart  ary  and  China  :  But  feeing  the  Declination  changes  in  the  fame  Jot  to  be 
-^aaj  a  attain  Number  of  Years,  we  did  not  think  fit  to  infert  them  in  this  Tiece  of  Geo -  Variation  of 
graphy.  It  fuffices  that  they  ferved  to  determine  exadly  the  Bearings  of  the  Roads  we  took  the  Compafs„ 
t  and  to  convince  us  (by  Obfervations  made  under  the  fame  Meridian,  in  two  different  Places' 

4  both  neighbouring  and  remote)  that  Geography  can  draw  no  Advantage  from  thence,  with 
t  legard  to  the  Longitude,  as  hath  been  hoped  by  feveral  eminent  Authors;  who, while  they 
(  wcrc  taking  pains  to  colled  the  Declinations  mentioned  by  Mariners  and  Travellers,  never 

<  “  ^  t^lat  ^lcy  ndght  have  vary'd  in  the  Time  they  were  forming  their  Syftem  of  Magnetic 

<  °ne  ,  °ught  to  pals  thro'  Kanton  ;  for  we  have  found,  on  both  fides  of 

<  Cri  ianLfucha  Difference  in  the  Declinations,  that  there  is  no  Poflibility  of  reducing 
t  L  C‘T. t0  anY  ^e  Hypothefes  hitherto  publiffied,  much  lefs  to  a  confiant  Rule  ;  feeing  the 
i  iJcciina  J0PS>  oblerved  by  us  in  thofe  Parts,  will  in  all  likelyhood  be  no  more  the  lame  after 

<  ac^a1^  friod  ^  Years,  unlels  we  luppofe  that  the  Law,  by  which  the  Variations  of 

c  INcaile  in  the  lame  Place  are  regulated,  is  neither  made  for  Tartary  nor  China.' 
y  t  ie  foregoing  Account  of  this  Performance,  the  Reader  may  judge  of  its  Merit,  as  well 
as  0  tue  Application  and  Fatigue  of  the  Miflionaries  in  drawing  mch  accurate  Maps  of  all  the 

Provinces 
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of  the  whole. 
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Provinces  of  China  and  Chinefe  Tartary  ;  a  Work,  which  the  Emperor  longcd  to  fee_è^c  ' 
Maps  of  Tibet  With  regard  to  Tibet ,  if  it  has  not  been  furveyed  in  the  fame  Manner  y  J  ’  ■ 

ow  made.  jeafl.  t{ie  Map  has  been  delineated  from  divers  very  exa<ft  Journals,  as  well  as  1  1  y  <r-LPi . 
meafured  by  Tartars ,  who  underftood  the  Mathematics  and  were  fent  exPr.e  Y  . 
by  the  Emperor,  after  having  received  the  neceffary  Inftru&ions  from  the  1  l0?^1  A 
Map  of  The  Map  of  Korea  was  taken  from  one  which  is  in  the  Palace  of  the  King  o  i- 
Korea.  and  examined  on  the  Frontiers  by  the  Miflionaries,  employ  d  to  make  the  -  aP  °  ai 

as  we  have  explained  in  the  Obfervations  on  the  Map  itfelf.  .  ,  ^  ^  • 

As  all  the  Maps  are  drawn  according  to  the  fame  Scale  and  general  Projection,  ey  eem 
be  Parts  of  the  lame  Map  divided  into  fo  many  Portions,  and  in  effett,  by.J°[ning  r1'  w^ne 
Map  might  be  made  out  of  the  whole.  They  were  prefented  to  the  King  juft  a s  t  e  i  10 
naries  fent  them  me  from  China :  His  Majefty,  who  knew  their  Value,  was  pleated  to  accep 
of,  and  give  them  a  Place  in  his  private  Library  at  Verfailles.  .  r 

Gênerai  Maps  To  adjuft  thefe  Maps,  and  prepare  them  for  Engraving,  I  pitch’d  on  Mr  D  Anw  lie,  (jeo- 
w£Ir  D  An~ grapher  inOrdinary  to  the  King;  who,  having  performed  the  Work  with  uncommon  Elegance 
and  Accuracy,  afterwards  drew  general  Maps  from  the  Particulars,  of  Dimenfions  lumcient 
to  fhew  with  what  Minutenefs  and  Precilion  the  latter  were  executed,  (A)  fuppohng  they  had. 
not  been  inferted  in  the  Work.  In  drawing  his  general  Map  of  [Chinefe  J  Tart  ary,  he  had 
recourlc  to  the  particular  Memoirs  of  Pere  G  er  biUon  ;  and  to  fill  it  up  has.  added  the  whole 
Ifland  of  Japan,  and  fome  other  Lands  to  the  North  of  it,  which  are  exhibited  after  a  peculiar 
Manner  ( B  ).  As  to  the  Map  of  Tibet,  he  has  regulated  that  Part  bordering  on  Indofanhymch 
Informations,  with  refped  to  this  laft  Country,  as  may  be  rely’d  on. 

General  Map  In  fhort,  the  Map  placed  in  the  Front  of  this  Work,  befides  the  Countries  comprized  in  the 
•other  general  Maps,  includes  all  the  reft  of  Tartary  as  far  as  the  Gafp'tan  Sea.  With  refped 
to  thefe  Parts,  the  Miflionaries  had  gather’d  feveral  Materials,  but  were  not  in  a  Condition  to 
complete  them;  however  they  communicated  them  in  order  to  be  made  ufe  of,  by  comparing 
and  conneding  them  with  thole  which  might  be  colleded  from  other  Quarters  :  This  Mr 
•  D’Anville  has  done  with  a  great  deal  of  Care,  whereof  a  particular  Account  is  given  in  the 
Geographical  and  Hiftorical  Obfervations  on  Tibet . 

I  lhall  fay  nothing  concerning  the  Impreflion  of  this  Work,  nor  the  Care  I  have  taken  to 
ëmbellilh  it.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  no  Colt  has  been  fpared  to  give  it  all  the  Beauty  and 
Ornament  it  was  capable  of,  in  refped  to  Paper,  Print  and  Engraving.  The  Front ifpieces, 
Cuts,  and  Compartments  of  the  Maps,  were  done  from  the  Draughts,  and  under  the  Diredion 
of  Mr  Humblot,  who  has  to  perfedion  imitated  the  Tafte  of  the  Chinefe  Pidures  ;  part  of  which 
were  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  du  Velaer ,  who  lived  feveral  Years  at  Kant  on,  as  Diredor  of 
the  India,  Company  ;  to  whom  I  arii  farther  obliged  for  fome  very  curious  Remarks  concerning 
the  Ille  of  Hay-nan ,  where  he  made  fome  Stay. 

Whatever  Care  I  took  to  write  the  Chinefe  Words  as  they  ought  to  be  pronounced,  it  was 
difficult  to  avoid  fome  Faults  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Impreflion  :  But  they  may  be  eafily  correded 
by  means  of  the  Alphabetical  Tables,  at  the  End  of  the  third  and  fourth  Volumes,  where 
they  are  written  truly,  and  explained  for  the  Reader’s  farther  Help,  who  may  not  always  remember 
the  Meaning  of  the  W ords,  which  occur  often,  and  are  only  explained  the  firft  time. 

As  ftrange  as  the  Chinefe  Names  may  appear  at  firft,  it  inuft  not  be  imagined  that  they  are  as 
difficult  to  pronounce  in  our  Tongue,  as  fome  have  fancy’d  :  On  the  contrary,  Experience  lhews. 
that  they  may  be  learned  much  fooner  than  the  Names  ufed  by  feveral  Nations  of  Europe,  and" 
for  any  thing  that  appears,  may  be  pronounced  with  more  Eafe.  What  has  contributed  to  make 
them  difficult  to  us,  is  the  Portugueze  Orthography,  which  has  been  followed  for  a  while  by 
iceof  ufing  feveral  of  our  French  Miflionaries,  tho’,  to  give  the  Chinefe  Pronunciation,  they  ought  to  be 
°reisn  one' written  after  a  quite  different  Manner.  The  Portugueze  X  is  exprefs’d  by  our  Ch  (C)  ; 
For  inftance,  the  City  which  we  call  Chan-tong,  as  the  Chinefe  pronounce  it,  they  write  Xan- 
tum ;  in  like  Sort  the  Letter  m  is  the  fame  with  them  as  the  Letters  ng  with  us  ;  for  P  e-kin? 
which  is  the  Chinefe  Pronunciation  [in  our  Charaders]  they  write  Pe-kim.  ?  The  Reader 
therefore  mull  remember  that  the  Names  ending  with  m,  which  fometimes  occur  in  the  Maps 
ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  they  ended  in  ng',  like  fang,  rang,  and  without  laying  any  Strefs 
on  the  g,  which  is  added  only  to  diftinguilh  fuch  Words  from  thofe  that  end  with  a  Single  ny 
and  are  to  be  pronounced,  as  if  the  n,  was  followed  by  a  mute  e  ;  As  in  non  in  Latin  and 
profane  in  French. 

The  Names  of  the  Missionaries  from  whofe  Memoirs,  either  printed  or  Mamfcript, 

the  following  Accounts  are  taken. 


Orthography 
of  Chinefe 
Names. 


Inconveni¬ 


ence 
a 


Pere  Martin  Martini. 

Pere .  Ferdinand  V erbiejl. 

Pere  Philip  pe  Couplet. 

Pere  Gabriel  Magalhàens. 
Pere  Jean  de  Fontanef. 

Pere  “Joachim  Bouvet. 

Pere  Jean  François  Gerbillott. 
Pere  François  Noel. 


Pere  Lou  le  Comte. 

Pere  Claude  Vifdelou  prefent 
Biftiop  of  Claudiopolis. 
Pere  Jean-Baptifle  Regis. 
Pere  J ofeph-Henry  de  Premare. 
Pere  François  -Xavier  Dentre- 
colles. 

Pere  J ulien-P lacide  Hervieu, 


Pere  Cyr  Contancin. 

P ere  Pierre  de  Goville. 

Pere  J  ean-Armand  Nyel. 
Pere  Dominique  Parrenin. 
Pere  Pierre  Jartoux. 

Pere  Vincent  de  Tartre. 

Pere  J ofeph- Anne-Marie  de 
Mailla. 


Pere  J  ean- Alexis  Gollet. 
Pere  Claude  J acquemin. 

Pere  Louis  Porquet. 

Pere  Emeric  de  Chavagnac. 
Pere  Antoine  Gaubil. 

Pere  Jean-Baptifle  Jacques. 


(A )  Mr  D'Anville's  general  Maps,  tho’  exceffively  crouded, 
do  not  take  in  all  the  Places  inferted  in  the  Jefuits  Maps. 

(B )  The  Manner  indeed  is  peculiar,  but  the  Reprefentation  is 
very  crude,  and  different  from  that  given  in  Mr  Kyrillovus  late  Map 
of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  where  Tedfo  and  the  other  Lands  to  the 


Morth  Of -Japan  fan.  to  be  exhibited  pretty  agreeable  to  the  Truth. 

(C)  The  French  Ch  has  the  Sound  of  the  Envli/h  Sh  confe 
quently  what  they  write  Cban-tmg,  muft  be  writfel(by  i  £ 
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The  Journal  of  P.  Fontaney  from  'P e-king  to  Kyang-chew  and 
Nan-king  °  47 

The  Road  from  Pe-king  to  Kant  on  ^  taken  by  P.  Bouvet , 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  of  the  Provinces  of 
China  '  •  '  .  ^ 

ANNALS  «/  the  Chines  •£  Monarch  s. 

The  Introduction  T  ~0 

Fo-hiy  firft  Emperor  . .  .  >  1  ^5 

Shin-nong,  fécond  Emperor  jg- 

JVhang-ti ,  third  Emperor  :  13S 

Shau-hau. ,  fourth  Emperor' 

Chwen-hyo,  fifth  Emperor 

Ti-ko  or  Kau-fihy- fixth  Emperor  14-» 

C&,  feventh  Emperor 

2ÜW,  eighth  Emperor  *  $ 

Shun ,  ninth  Emperor  j 

ill  Dynafty,  called  Hya,  having  17  Emperors  in  the 
Space  .of  458  Years  ^ 

2d  Dynafty,  called  Shan g,  28  Emperors,  644  Years  15 1 
3d  Dynafty,  called  Chew,  35  Emperors,  873  Years  ic8 
4th  Dynafty,  called  Tsin,  four  Emperors,  43  Years  17 1 
5th  Dynafty,  called  Han,  25  Emperors,  426  Years  174 
<6th  Dynafty, -  called  Hew-han,  or  latter  Family  of 
Ean*  Two  Emperors,  44  Years  ^4 

/  th  Dynafty,  called  Tsin,  15  Emperors,  1  g  tj  Y  ears  1 8  c 
8th  Dynafty,  called  Song,  eight  Emperors,  59  Years  188 
■9th  Dynafty,  called  Tsi,  five  Emperors,  23  Years  iqo 
10th  Dynafty,  called  Ly a n g,  four  Emperors,  c <  Years  iq  1 
nth  Dynafty,  called  Chin,  five  Emperors  33  Years  iq2 
12th  Dynafty,  called  Swi,  three  Emperors  2q  Years  102 
13th  Dynafty,  called-TANG,  20  Emperors,  289  Years  104 
I4t  Dynafty,  -Called  Hew-lyang,  two  Emperors, 

15th  Dynafty,  called  Hew-tang,  four  Emperors, 
13  Years  x  P 

16th  Dynafty ,  called  H e  w-  tsin,  two  Emperors,  1 1  Years  ib. 

17  YeanT^7’  °alled  Hew~han5  two  Emperors,'  four 

^^Years^7,  IdEW"CHEW’  three  Emperors,  nine 

ca}.IeJ  SoNG’  18  Emperors,  319  Years  206 
20th  Dynafty,  called,  Ywen,  nine  Emperors,  89  Years  214 
2!ft  Dynafty,  called  Ming,  17  Emperors,  276  Years  72Î 
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CHINA,  CH1NESE-TARTARY,  8cc. 


A  General  View  of  the  Empire  of  China. 

H  E  Kingdom  of  China  is  call'd  by  the  Weftern  Mongols, ,  Na 
Kdiay  (a)  ;  by  the  Man-chew  Tartars  (e)  Nikan  Karan  chi 
(c),  and  by  the  Chmefe  (d)  Chong^-qua  :  As  to  the  Name  in 
Ufe  with  Europeans ,  we  cannot  fay,  with  any  certainty 
whence  it  is  derived*  unlefs  it  be  from  that  of  the  firft 
Royal  Family,  which  carrying  their  victorious  Arms  weft- 
ward,  occafion’d  the  Country  to  be  call’d  %fmy  or  Pay-tfm. 

4  The  Emperor  Pfm  Chi-whang  s  Fleet,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Chmefe  Hiftory  failed  to  Pengdly  muft  needs 
have  made  known  to  the  Indians  the  Name  of  %fmy  whofe 
Power  was  felt  at  fuch  a  diflance  ;  and  that  Name  paffing 
from  the  Indies  into  Perfa  and  Egypt ,  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  (e),  came  thence  to  us  about  the  Year  270  before 
1  .  #  Chrift. 

Pori  wnM^nnf  f  et  CMnais>  beyond  all  difpute,  the  largeft  and  fineft  Kingdom  known  to  us- 
Fo  I  would  not  take  upon  me  to  fay  there  is  no  other  polite  Nation  to  be  found  in  the  Terra  Au 
Jirahs,  or  ome  other  unknown  Countries.  When,  after  paffing  from  Europe,  we  enter  onThê 
neareft  part  of  do  not  we  feem  to  be  got  into  another  World  ?  Even  the  Indians  themfelves 

tho  not  ^together  fo  rude  can  be  accounted  little  better  than  Barbarians,  when  compared  with 
our  civiliz  d  Nations.  Who  would  have  believ’d,  that  beyond  thefe,  ihould  be  fou“d  a  Peonfo 
powerful,  well-govern  d,  lkilful  in  Arts,  and  addicted  to  the  Sciences  ?  ^  P 


(a)  This  is  to  be  underftood  only  of  that  Part  of  China  which 
bes  to  the  North  of  the  Whang-ho,  or  yellow  River,  as  will  here¬ 
after  be  explained. 

which  NamC  ,iS  T"tar,t  or  <I'attars~>  and  not  Tartars, 

Tn!kS  kr0Wn  °nly  t0  the  Nations  on  this  fide  Poland. 

cirL  "which' fchf0Pyfour°u  inflead  of  Cour  on,  or  rather 
,  -  Signifies  a  Kingdom. 

r!  hat.  IS’  th\  Kingdom  of  the  middle  ;  the  Chine fe,  funpofm? 
the,,-  Country  to  be  f„„a,e  in  the  middle  of  the  Earth  PP  2 

rtüh  w  °nsùne0f  the  Name  feems  to  “  improbable  •  for 
tho^he  fa,  and  Ann  of  the  Greek,  and  Latin,  came  from  the 


Perjiam,  yet  as  thefe  latter,  as  well  as  the  Turk,,  and  other  Ori. 
entais  except  the  Arab,,  fay  Chin,  and  not  Sin,  we  cannot  well 
fuppofe  the  Name  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  the  Fm™ 
tor  yin.  The  Arab,  fay  sFn,  ot  <Tf,n,  and  the Grl,  wT 
caufe  they  have  not  the  Sound  of  our  ch,  in  their  Languages 
The  Portuguese  brought  the  Name  of  China  into  Europef  from 
either  Perfa  or  India  ;  where,  according  to  Navarette,  it  was 
nrtt  introduced  on  account  of  the  Silk,  which  is  called  Chin  ;  the 

v  vrl  WrfC  the  Germans>  Ifchina ,  but  pronounce  like  the 

hnghjb  i  the  French  write  Chine,  but  pronounce  Sheen. 

B 


When 


Z 


Extent  of 
China. 


Government. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  of 

When  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  publhh’d  his firft 
on  by  moft  People  to  be  entirely  fabulous,  and  was  attacked  as  a  t  orbe  y  y  ï 

Times,  on  much  the  fame  Conjeftures  that  feveral  later  Writers  have  l 

tain,  that  this  Traveller,  who  followed  the  Weftern  Tartars,  when  they  conquer  d  C  m  | 

ferted  nothing  but  the  Truth  ;  this  plainly  appears  from  the  Account  he  give  ,  .  ,  '] 

which  are  ftill  the  fame  as  he  defcribes  them,  both  as  to  Name  and  Condition.  t,  ■  ,  ' 

perceive,  that  his  Cingiang ,  fituate  on  the(*)  Kyang  is  the  City  of  Chm-kyang,  near  that  g  eat  Kiver  ?  ^ 
It  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  fmall  Difference  found  between  the  Names,  partly  foom  the  d.ft  en?  5 
Idioms  of  the  'Tartar  Language,  and  partly  from  the  Corruption  of  the  Chinefe  o  }  . 

gers,  who  have  not  had  fufficient  Time  to  learn  the  true  Pronunciation  o  a  anguage  o  . 

rent  from  all  others.  A  A  .iM; 

China  extends  more  from  North  to  South,  and  is  narrower  from  Ealt  to  e  ,  an  a  -.-; 
part  of  Tartary ,  which  falls  within  our  Plan  j  but  which  way  foever  we  meafure  it,  its  Extent, 
taken  in  a  lirait  Line,  is  not  lefs  than  a6o  great  Leagues  of  France ,  20  whereof  go  to  a  L>egree* 
’Tis  divided  into  15  Provinces:  Thofe  of  Shen-Ji ,  Shan-fi ,  Pe-che-li,  flretch  themfelves along  the. 
famous  Wall,  which  on  the  North  divides  it  from  Tartary  ;  Shan-tong ,  Kyang-nan,  Che-kyangt 
and  Fo-kyen ,  lie  along  the  Eaftern  Ocean  ;  thofe  of  ^ 'uang-tong,  Quang~fi,  Tun-nan,  and  Sç-chuen, 
lie  to  the  South  and  Weft  -,  laftly,  the  Provinces  Ho-nan ,  Hu-quang ,  ^uey-chew  and  Kiang-Ji , 
take  up  the  middle  Part,  _  f ' 

Every  Province  is  divided  into  a  certain  Number  of  Jurifdidlions,  call  d  by  the  Chinefe ,  Fu ,  on 
which  other  Diftrkfts  of  much  lefs  Extent,  named  Chew  and  Hyen  depend,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
our  Bailiwicks  and  inferior  Courts  of  Juftice  do  on  the  Prefidencies  :  The  Prefidents  of  the  Su¬ 
preme-Courts  are  call’d  ( f),  Chi-fû ,  and  of  the  others,  Chi-chew  and  Chirhyen.  Hence  it  is,  that 
in  every  City  having  the  appellation  of  Fû,  there  is  always  found  a  (h)  Mandarin  named  Chi-fu> 
and  at  leaft  another  who  is  a  Chi-hyen  :  But  in  the  great  Cities  of  all,  there  ate,  befides  the  Cbi-fu, 
two  other  inferior  (f)  Mandarins,  with  the  Title  of  Chi-hyen  ;  becaufe  when  the  Territory  is 
large,  it  is  divided  into  two  Diftridts,  each  of  which  has  immediate  recourfe  to  its  Chi-hyen . 

Each  of  thefe  two  Tribunals  has  its  particular  Name,  and  depends  immediately  on  that  of  the 
Chi-fû ,  which  is  much  more  numerous,  more  powerful,  and  very  often  differently  named.  For 
inftance,  befides  the  fix  great  fupreme  Courts  at  F  e-king,  there  is  aifo  the  Tribunal  peculiar  to 
that  City,  which  is  the  Capital  of  the  Empire,  and  named  Shun-tyen  ;  under  this  Tribunal  there 
are  two -inferior  Courts  of  the  two  Hyen,  or  Cities  of  the  third  Rank,  whereof  one  is  call’d  Tay* 
Fng,  and  the  other  Ven-ping, 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  Hyen,  or  City  of  the  third  Rank,  the  Reader  muff  not  imagine  it  to 
be  a  Difirid  of  fmall  Extent.  Thefe  are  Hyens  of  60,  70,  and  even  80  Leagues  in  compafs, 
which  pay  feveral  Millions  into  the  Emperor’s  Treafury. 

What  we  have  faid  with  regard  to  the  Cities  of  Tay-hing  and  Ven-ping ,  is  to  be  underflood 
alfo  of  feveral  others,  in  proportion  to  the  Extent  of  the  Lands  belonging  to  them  ;  fo  that  the 
Number  of  Cities  of  this  Kingdom  will  appear  to  be  greater  than  it  is,  if  we  reckon  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  printed  Catalogues  to.  be  had  every  where  of  the  Fu  and  Hyen ,  without  diflin- 
guifhing  between  thofe  comprized  in  the  fame  Diflrid,  and  thofe  which  are  not. 

There  are  fome  Cities  with  Courts,  named  Wey ,  whofe  Mandarins,  or  Governors,  have  the 
Title  of  Wey-jhew-pey,  and  are  military  Officers  ;  their  Jurifdidion  feldom  extends  without  the 
Walls  of  the  Town.  There  are  others  appointed  in  the  Villages,  and  all  that  commonly  falls  un¬ 
der  their  Cognizance  relates  to  certain  Perfons,  who  are  obliged  by  their  Station  and  Birth 
to  attend  the  Service  of  the  Public.  Thefe  Tribunals,  dillinguifhed  alfo  by  their  Names,  are 
fometinies,  like  thofe  of  the  Chi-fû  and  Chi-hyen,  included  within  the  fame  Diflridls  ;  fo  that  if 
one  relies  on  the  Lifts  of  the  Mandarins ,  or  Hiftories  of  the  Provinces,  without  enquiring  farther, 
he  may  reckon  three  Cities  where  there  is  but  one.  For  inftance,  the  Town,  which  in  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  Province  of  Quey-chew  is  called  Li-ping-fu ,  is  in  reality  the  fame  which  in  the  Province  - 
of  Hû-quang  is  call’d  XJ-kay-wey  ;  for  being  fituated  on  the  Borders  of  two  Provinces,  it  is  the 
Seat  of  a  Chi-fû ,  fubjedt  to  the  Province  of  ^uey-chew,  and  of  a  Wey-jhew-pey ,  who  depends  on 
the  Province  of  Hû-quang,  as  a  military  Officer.  This  Inftance  may  fuffice  to  fhew,  that  the 
Number  of  Cities  in  China ,  tho’  very  great,  is  yet  much  fewer  than  almoft  all  the  printed  Rela¬ 
tions  make  it  ;  and  that  to  write  with  certainty  of  the  Geography  of  a  large  Country,  it  is  not 
enough  to  travel  over  it  barely  for  Information,  but  one  mull  be  furnifh’d  with  the  proper  Helps* 

All  thefe  Courts  depend  on  the  Viceroy  of  the  Province,  and  the  four  other  general  Officers 
who  are  his  Affiftants,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Bufinefs.  If  it  relates  to  the  Revenue  and 
civil  Matters,  the  Affair  is  brought  before  the  Pû-ching-fe,  or  Treafurer-General  :  If  a  criminal 
Caufe,  it  is  referr’d  to  the  Lieutenant-Criminal  Ngan-cha-f  :  If  it  concerns  the  Polls,  or  Salt- 
branch,  &c.  recourfe  is  had  to  the  Ten-tau  :  Laftly,  If  the  Bufinefs  relates  to  the  Provifions 
which  are  collected  by  way  of  Tribute,  they  apply  to  the  Lyang-tau .  But  befides  the  Affaira 
peculiar  to  their  refpedtive  Tribunals,  thefe  may  be  applyffi  to  in  Cafes  of  a  different  Nature  « 
becaufe  all  the  inferior  Courts  of  the  Provinces  depend  on  them,  and  they  are  by  their  Stations 

„  Coun- 

(tl  Chi  fignffies  Governor,  and  Fu ,  a  City  of  the  firft  Rank.  befor^ to  deîo  J  their  l^that  PreM?*r\S‘t 

(F)  Mandarin,  or  rather  Mandanm,  figmfies  Commander  ;  Mailer,  on  account  of  their  Oualitv  •  P,Vk  1  ^  L°rd  Qr 

Under  which  general  Appellation  the  Portuguese  (who  firft  entred  would  be  more  proper  than  that  of  Mw  •  0t  ïu 
China )  comprehend  all  the  Degrees  of  Chinefe  Magiftrates  and  has  adopted,  and  which  from  the  freoimnt  ^«’  Which  Cuftom 
Officers,  military  and  civil.  In  the  Language  of  the  Country,  of  C til,  4»  tee» 
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Councilors  to  the  Viceroy  ;  in  which  Quality  they  are  oblig’d  feveral  times,  every  Month, 
to  attend  his  Tribunal  on  Matters  of  Importance  relating  to  the  Province. 

As  the  Officers  of  the  Army  depend  likewife  in  fome  Refpe&s  upon  the  Viceroy,  and  are 
oblig’d  under  fevere  Penalties  to  give  him  Notice  of  the  lead:  Commotion  among  the  People  with¬ 
in  their  Diftri&s,  it  happens  that  almoft  all  Affairs  of  the  Government,  whether  civil,  criminal, 
or  military,  are  brought  at  length  before  his  Tribunal  ;  and  what  adds  to  his  Authority  is,  that 
all  the  Décidons  of  the  fupreme  Courts  of  Pe-king  are  grounded  commonly  on  the  Informations 
that  come  from  him,  and  that  they  almoft  always  ratify  the  Sentence  which  he  paffes  againft  the 
Mandarins ,  whom  he  hath  a  Right  to  difplace,  and,  even  previous  thereto,  of  taking  away  their 
Seal.  ’Tis  true,  the  Treafurer-General,  and  Lieutenant-Criminal,  may  accufe  the  Viceroy  of  the 
Province  ;  but  as  they  fear  to  come  by  the  worff,  and  the  Law  conftruing  fuch  Diffenfions  as  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  Publick,  they  generally  fpeaking  agree  but  too  well  together,  and  wink  at  each 
other’s  Conduct.  When  they  proceed  fo  far  as  to  an  Impeachment,  either  the  Affair  muff  be 
very  notorious,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  other  wife  known  at  Court,  or  elfe  muff  nearly  affèdt 
their  own  Honour  and  Quiet. 

.  Even  the  Perfons  fent  by  the  Emperor  to  infped  into  Affairs  of  the  Provinces,  for  the  Good  of 
the  People*  are  often  corrupted  by  the  Civilities  and  Prefents  of  the  great  Mandarins  ;  fo  that  on 
their  Return,  they  make  a  favourable  Report  of  their  Benefactors,  tho’  at  the  fame  time  they 
apprehend  a  Complaint  againff  them  unavoidable.  Hence  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  Penetra¬ 
tion  in  a  Prince  to  fee  through  the  Difguife,  and  difcover  the  Truth.  The  late  Emperor  Kang- 
hi  had  this  Quality  in  great  Perfection,  and  many  Inffances  of  it  might  be  produced,  were  this 
a  Place  to  fpeak  of  his  extraordinary  Wifdom,  which  has  been  long  admired  in  the  moft  di- 
ftant  Countries.  It  may  however  be  affirmed,  that  in  fpight  of  all  his  Vigilance  and  Penetration 
there  were  many  Diforders  of  this  kind  during  his  Reign  :  But  his  fourth  Son,  who  fucceeded 
him,  has  effectually  remedy’d  thefe,  by  allowing  the  Perfons  he  deputes,  for  that  purpofe,  large 
Sums  to  defray  their  Expences,  and  vigoroufly  puniffiing  both  the  Corrupter  and  Corrupted. 

The  publick  Gen  fors  of  the  Empire,  called  Ko-tau-yu-Jè ,  who  refide  at  Pe-ktng ,  and  beffde  the 
general  InfpeCtion  over  the  whole*  have  each  a  particular  Province  under  their  *  Care,  are  moft 
dreaded  of  all  the  great  Mandarins.  As  thefe  Cenfors  are  very  vigilant,  and  have  their  Spies 
they  can  be  ignorant  of  nothing  that  paffes,  and  it  is  their  Intereft  to  have  good  Order  preferv’d 
every  where;  If  any  Mandarin  fails  of  his  Duty,  in  a  matter  of  Importance,  wherein  the  Pub¬ 
lick  Peace  is  concern’d,  and  the  Viceroy  does  not  give  immediate  Notice  thereof,  the  Cenfors 
are  oblig’d  to  inform  the  fupreme  Courts,  and  the  Emperor,  by  a  publick  Accufation,  even  tho’ 
the  Proof  they  have  be  not  half  fufficient  to  make  out  their  Charge  :  And  if  they  be  the  firft  by 
whom .  his  Majefty  is  appriz’d  of  the  Diforder,  it  redounds  much  to  their  Honour  ;  on  the  other- 
hand,  if  they  fail  of  fo  doing,  they  are  liable  not  only  to  be  reprimanded  by  him,  but  even  to  be 
remov’d  from  their  Employments.  Pofitive  Proof  is  not  required,  if  their  Report  has  the  Air  of 
Truth,  it  is  fufficient  to  ground  an  Information  upon. 

Nothing  perhaps  contributes  more  to  preferve  good  Order  and  the  ancient  Cuftoms  as  alfo  to 
prevent  Commotions,  which  are  ordinarily  caufed  by  the  Love  of  Novelty,  fo  predominant  in  the 
People,  as  the  Fear  of  thefe  public  Cenfors.  It  is  an  addition  to  their  Authority,  that  if  they  be 
ill  treated  either  by  the  Intrigues  of  the  Grandees  whom  they  have  accufed,  or  by  the  Emperors 
w  o  fometimes  aie  offended  at  the  Advice  their  Office  obliges  them  to  give;  the  whole  Nation 
looks  on  them  as  Fathers  of  their  Country,  and  (if  we  may  fo  fpeak)  Martyrs  for  the  public  Wel- 
are  :  And  indeed  there  is  often  found  in  thefe  Cenfors  an  Intrepidity,  which  thews  that  this 
People  are  very  far  from  wanting  Greatnefs  of  Soul.  For  the  reft,  tho’  the  Viceroy  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  has  the  four  great  Officers  already  mentioned  under  him,  and  the  Mandarins  of  the 
m  erior  J  urildichons  have  always  one,  and  fometimes  two  Affiftants  ;  yet  Matters  are  not  ordi¬ 
narily  determined  by  plurality  of  Voices  :  Each  Magiftrate,  great  or  fmall,  has  his  Tribunal,  or 
la-men  ;  and  fo  foon  as  he  is  fully  apprized  of  the  Caufe  by  the  Parties,  after  fome  few  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  drawn  up  by  proper  Perfons,  he  pronounces  Sentence  juft  as  he  thinks  fit.  Sometimes 
he  oiders  him  who  has  loft  his  Caufe  to  be  baftonaded,  for  having  commenc’d  it  with  no  goocf 
Defign,  or  defended  it  againft  all  appearance  of  Equity.  S 

nn?Maft7adel  Whkh  i.S  the  ?;dinaiy  Punhhment  of  the  common  People,  cannot  be  infixed  Ordinary 
°  J \^antnl  h°wever  mconfiderable,  unlefs  he  be  firft  depriv’d  of  his  Office;  yet  this  ho  P^ifhment. 
way  obftrudts  the  Viceroy’s  Courts  of  Juftice,  fince  he  has  Power  to  caffiier  him  on  certain 
Occafions,  without  waiting  for  the  Anfwer  of  the  fupreme  Courts,  being  only  obliged  to  give  them 

Whefnrh^1Ch  UfUaUy  thDe^PProve>  and  often  even  order  the  Offender  to  be  profoduted1* 
but  he  has  hbeity  to  repair  to  Pe-king,  to  juftify  his  Conduct,  by  prefenting  his  Petition  to  one 

oF  the  fovereign  Courts,  or  even  carrying  his  Complaint  before  the  Emperom  And  this  reftrains 
the  Viceroy  from  atfing  precipitately,  and  abufing  his  Authority.  S 

The  greateft  Pumfhment  next  to  the  Baftonade,  is  a  fort  of  Collar  made  of  two  Pieces  of  Wood 
Neel  T0rdWJ  î°-the  NftUre  °f  the  Crime>  and  hollowed  in  the  middle  to  fit the 

gether,  they  ‘lofe  - 

4rPicp,per-  wi“raj  * 

Of  the  ProTncesto  inflTa  a"  ^  ‘P  ^  Laws  <**  Mandarin, r 

Sentence  muft  be  to  miuct  on  Criminals  ;  they  may  indeed  condemn  to  Baniffiment,  yet  their 

mme  y  Supreme  Courts  ;  but  they  muff:  never  go  fo  far  as  to  take  away 

Life. 
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Punifhments 
of  Criminals. 


Raifing  of 
Taxes. 


Life,  except  the  Nature  of  the  Crime  require  fpeedy  Juftice,  as  in  Cafes  of  Sedition,  o  * 

then  the  Emperor  gives  Authority  to  the  Ffong-tû,  and  even  to  the  Viceroy,  to  pumüi  t 

ders  with  immediate  Death*  ,  .  , 

A  is  true,  the  Law  which  requires  all  Caufes  relating  to  capital  Offences  to  e  tran  mitte 
Court,  would  in  Europe  appear  very  inconvenient  :  But  in  China  great  Inconveniences  w°u 
the  confequence  of  giving  the  Mandarins  Power  over  the  Lives  of  the  People  5  wherefore  tne  l*- 
giflators,  who  know  the  difpofition  of  the  Nation,  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  take  that,  rower 
out  of  their  Hands.  .  „  . 

The  three  capital  Punifhments  are  Strangling,  Beheading,  and  cutting  in  Pieces  *  is  a  19 
inflicted  on  none  but  Rebels,  thofe  who  murder  their  Mailers,  and  mercilefs  Robbers. 

The  firft  is  the  moll  common  Punifhment  which  the  Court  adjudges  thofe  to,  whô  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  Death.  Beheading  is  the  next  :  The  condemn’d  Perfon  is  not  expofed  on  a  Scaffold  on  the 
Day  of  Execution  j  but  being  made  to  kneel  in  fome  public  Place,  with  his  Hands  Led  behind, 
one  Executioner  holds  him  fo  faff  that  he  cannot  move,  while  another  coming  behind  takes  oft 
his  Head  at  one  Stroke,  and  at  the  fame  time  lays  him  on  his  Back  with  fuch  Dexterity,  that 
not  one  Drop  of  Blood  falls  On  his  Cloaths,  which  on  that  Occafion  are  often  better  than  ordi¬ 
nary  :  His  Relations  and  Friends,  who  are  afhamed  to  own  him  in  thofe  unhappy  Circum- 
fiances,  commonly  fend  him  new  Cloaths,  and  caufe  Provifions  and  Drink  to  be  furnifh  d  him, 
by  the  way. 

The  Executioner  is  commonly  a  Soldier,  nor  is  the  Office  feandalous,  but  the  contrary,  if  they 
perform  it  well.  At  P e-king,  he  accompanies  the  Criminal,  girt  with  an  Apron  of  yellow  Silk, 
which  is  the  Imperial  Colour  ;  and  his  Cutlas  is  wrap’d  in  Silk  of  the  fame  kind,  to  fhew 
that  he  is  veiled  with  the  Emperor’s  Authority,  and  to  command  the  greater  Refpeét  from  the 
People. 

Indeed  in  Chinefe  Authors,  mention  is  made  of  feveral  other  kinds  of  Punilhments,  fome  of 
them  alfo  pretty  extraordinary  ;  but  it  mull  be  obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  have  never 
been  inflicted  by  any  but  barbarous  Princes,  who  were  look’d  on  as  Tyrants  by  the  whole  Na¬ 
tion;  Juftice,  fay  they,  is  neceffary,  but  not  Cruelty. 

But  though  the  Power  of  the  Magiftrate  be  reftrain’d  by  the  Laws  in  criminal  Matters,  it  Î9 
in  a  manner  abfolute  in  civil  Cafes  :  Since  all  Affairs,  which  merely  regard  private  Property, 
are  determin’d  by  the  great  Officers  of  the  Provinces,  without  Appeal  to  the  fbvereign  Courts  of 
P e-king,  except  in  Matters  of  greatell  Confequence. 

That  which  chiefly  employs  the  inferior  Mandarins,  whether  they  be  the  Chi-chew ,  Chi-hyeny 
or  Wey-fhew-pey ,  is  gathering  of  the  Taxes,  and  it  requires  their  perfonal  Attendance.  Altho*  the 
Lands  in  every  Province  are  meafured,  and  what  every  (g)  Arpent  is  to  pay  be  adjulled,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil  ;  yet  whether  through  Poverty,  or  Avarice,  the  People  are  ufually 
unwilling  to  part  with  it,  till  the  inferior  Officers  come  and  harals  them  for  it,  being  fometimes 
conftrain’d  to  make  ufe  of  Blows.  When  thefe  Tax-gatherers  are  reproached  for  their  Severity  in 
preffing  the  Payment,  they  excufe  themfelves  by  faying,  That  when  they  are  fent  into  the  Villa¬ 
ges  to  levy  the  Tax,  Ihould  they  not  bring  it  home  with  them,  their  Mailers  would  fufpeft  either 
that  they  had  negledted  their  Duty,  or  had  taken  Bribes  ;  which  bare  Sufpicion,  without  farther 
Examination,  would  be  fufficient  to  procure  them  the  Ballonade.  The  Mandarins  on  the  other 
hand  -pretend  to  juftify  their  Condudt,  by  the  Neceffity  they  are  under  of  ading  in  that  manner  j 
alledging,  that  having  failed  of  colleding  the  Dues  in  the  appointed  Time,  they  have  been  obliged 
more  than  once  to  pay  the  Emperor  out  of  their  own  Pockets,  for  fear  of  iofing  their  Employ¬ 
ments;  which  is  a  Fad  known  to  all  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  Affairs  ;  befides,  feveral  Pro¬ 
vinces  are  greatly  in  Arrear  to  the  Royal  Treafury,  which  probably  will  never  be  paid.  But  to 
remedy  this  Inconvenience,  the  prefent  (h)  Emperor  has  ordered  that,  for  the  future,  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Lands,  and  not  the  Occupiers,  Ihall  pay  the  Taxes.  *  * 

Befides  the  great  Mandarins  of  every  Province,  as  before  mentioned,  there  is  one  Hill  more  con- 
fiderable,  call’d  Pfong-tu.  His  Jurifdidion  extends  over  two  Provinces  ;  or,  Ihould  we  compare 

the  Viceroys  to  our  Intendants,  [in  France]  (tho’  there  is  a  great  Difference  in  refped  to  their  Au¬ 

thority,  and  the  Extent  of  their  Jurifdidion)  it  comprehends  at  leall  two  Generalities  :  For  in  the 
larger  Provinces,  fuch  as  Hû-quang ,  Shen-fi,  &c.  the  Pfong-tu  has  the  Care  only  of  one  Province  * 
but  then  it  is  divided  into  two  Governments,  and  each  Government  has  its  proper  Viceroy  *  How 
far  the  Power  of  this  fuperior  Governor  extends  over  the  other  Viceroys,  is  determined  both  by 
the  Laws  and  Cuftom  :  For  he  is  their  Superior  only  in  certain  Matters  :  but  he  has  alwavs 
a  Right  of  deciding  Caufes,  in  cafe  of  Appeals  from  the  Tribunals  of  either  of  the  Provincial  Go. 


vernors. 


Having  given  this  general  Account  of  the  Magnates  and  their  Jurifdiaions,  it  will  be  proper 
to  exhibit  the  Names  of  tire  Provinces,  and  the  Cities  belonging  to  each  :  This  is  the  more  necef- 
ffary  as  we  find  many  Errors  in  the  printed  Relations;  probably  either  becaufe  the  Authors 
have  followed  the  old  Catalogues,  without  confidering  the  Difference  between  the  Times  thev 
were  made  in,  and  the  prefent;  or  elfe  have  relied  on  the  Report  of  their  Chinefe  Friends  u 7 
altho’  they  are  Batchelors  and  Doitors,  are  often  as  little  acquainted  with  their  Count™ ’ 

LaWD-ft' ■<?Ur°pe’  Wh°  n6Ver  take  any  pains  t0  know  more  of  the  Land  than  lies  wUhin  heir 


(c)  Arpent  is  a  Meafure  of  Land,  containing  ioo  Perches  Square,  of  18  Foot  each. 


<H)  n„s  Chir-l,  who  died  ia  the  Year  1736. 

There 
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There  are  in  China  173  Tribunals  or  Jufifdi&ions*  immediately  fubjefb  to  the  general  tMcers 
and  Governors  of  each  Province,  named  in  ChinfefFâ  ;  1408  inferior  'Tribunals,  <  vn*  fob®rdinate 
Jurifdiétions,  depending  immediately  on:  the  Chifâ,  whardof  '1.173  havfrtheTitte  of  Hpn,  and 
2  5  5  that  of  Chew  ;  thefe  latter  however  differ  fomewhat  from  each  other.  The  greater  part 
have  no  Authority  over  the  Hyen  ;  but  fome  have  a  Jurifdi&ion  over  one,  two,  and  fometimes 
four  Hyen,  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  Chifâ.  There  are  likewhV  feveral  of  them  wllich 
have  no  dépendance  on  the  Chi-fâ ,  but  depend  immediately  on  the  Viceroy  ;  we  fhall  here  give 
a  Lift  of  them,  which  exhibits,  ,at  one  .View,  the  feveral  Sub-diviftons  of  each  Province?  If  the 
Reader  thinks  it  tedious,  he  may  pafsdt  over,  and  confult  it  only  when  he  has  occaftcri  for  th 
better  underftanding  what  tollôws. 


3Ç 


-c 


TheiFirft  Province,  PE-CHEHT,  CHE- 
LI,  or  LI-PA-FU ,  Sub-divided  into  IX 
Fût,  or  Cities  of  the  firft  Rank;  "  \ 

'  1  ■  x  '  1  .-2  i 

i  Sbun-tyenfu ,  the  Capital  City  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  Ip  this  Çity  the  Court  reftdes, 
whence  ’tis  called  P e-king,  that  is,  thé 
rl  Northern  Court.  It  commands  over  6  Chew, 
or  Cities  of  the  2d  Rank,  and  20  Hyen, 
or  Cities  of  the  3d  Rank/  •  . 

l  Pau-ting-fu, ^Capital  off  '  " 

the  Province  of  Pe- 
che-li.  Here 'thé  Go-  ■ 
vernor  of  Che-li  re-  f 
fides.  This  Fit  has 
v  Turifdiétion  over 

3  Ho-kyen-fû  governs  2 

4  Chin-tingfu  )  5 

5  Shnn-tefûv  o 

6  Quang-ping-fu  o. 

7  Fayyming-Ju  „  p 

8  Tung-pingfûi  t  v.  ^  £ 

9  Swen-whafâfu  2  8  ^ 


3  Chew,  i  7  Hyen. 


15 

27 

9 

9 

10 

.5 

8 


A 


The  '  Second  P  rovi  n  ce,  KTANG-NAN , 
divided  into  two  Parts,  the  Eajiern  5  and 
Weftern  ;  each  of  which  is  Sub-dividéd  into 
VII  Fit 


v. 

o 


The  Eajiern  Part. 

1  Nan-king ,  otherwife  called  Kyang-ning-fu, 

'  ,  the  Metropolis  of  all  the  Province. 1  There 

the  Fjong-tu  of  Kyang-nan  and  Kyang-Ji 
reftdes.  This  Fû  governs  ;  8  Hyen. 

2  hû-chew  fû ,  Capital  off 

the  .  Eajiern  Part. 

Here  is  the  Governor  ■ 
of  the  Eajiern  Part, 
which  is  named  I- 
tong ,  it  has  under  it 

3  Song-kyang-fu  governs 

4  Chang-chew-fu 

5 

6 


1 

>*  1  Chew.  7  Hyen. 

i  •  ta  ,  : 


•v- 


4 


Chin-kyang-J'û 

Whay-nganfu 

Tang-chew-fû 


o 

o 

o 

2 

O 


4 

>5 

3 

9 

6 


The  Wejiern.  Part. 

Ngan-king-jü,  the  chief  City  of  the  We¬ 
jiern  Part.  Here  reftdes  the  Governor  of 
the  Weftern  Part,  called  I-Ji. 

This  Fû  has  o  Chew.  6  Hyen. 


2  Whe-chewfû 

governs  0 

6 

3  Ning-que-fû 

0 

•  '  u  •  ■* 

4  Chi-chew  fû 

0 

6 

5  ‘^y-ping-fû 

0 

3 

6  iong-yangfû 

3 

13 

ic 

L  * 

.Ai  .A  '  .  I  ■  v  «*  fv. :  <  2 

The  Third  Province;  KTANG^I,^ 
divided  into  XIII  Fû.  '  <?■  I 


'#■  t  -<• 


Nÿn-changf#)  Capital  of  <  the  Province.  t£e°. 
Jdere  the  Governor  reftdes,  Th q*Fu  cbm- 


Names  of  the 
Provinces 
and  Cities  be¬ 
longing  to 


i  ,9 


t)rj 


mands 

2  Zh'au-chewfu , 

3  Quangfmfii^ 

4  Nan-kangfu 

5  Kyew-kyangfu 

6  Kyen-çhqngfû 

7  pu  Qï  Vû-chewfû. 

8  Ling-kyang-fû 
..  9  Nki-ganfu) 

10  Shwi-chewfû 

1 1  Twen-chewfi 

12  Kfi-chewfû  1 

13  Nan-nganfû 


1  Chew. 
governs  o- 
o 

^  o 

4 

1  '  O 

•  o 

WN  O 

O  .  ! 

/  4  O 

'J 

°  \ 

Q  N 

O  r-*- 

O. 


J 


71  j Hyen. 
7v  i 
7 

4, 


5 

<  P 
>6 

•4 

9 

■'& 

4 

12 

4 


b 


à 


>  } 
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The-Fourth  Province,  FO-KTEN \  Sub¬ 
divided  into  IX  Fû. 

du 2  f/'2  -  ^  .t  > “  2.*  v  ;  s  T 

[  Fû-chewfû, ,  Metropolis.  -Here  reftdes  the 
j Tjong-tû  of  the  2  Provinces  of  id>-Cy<?;zand 
Che-kjang  j  as  alfo  the  Governor  oïFb-kyen» 


».2  ~ Ffwen-chewfû  governs 

O  L 

7 

3  Kyen-ning-fû . 

0 

8  * 

4  Teûrpingfû  r 

0 

7  1 

5  Fing-chewfûy 

0 

r. 

6  Hing-whafû 

0 

*  2^  1 

7  Shau-ûfû  1 

0 

42  A 

8  Chang-chewfû 

0 

•'  ÏO  .  v 

9  Fay-vanfû,  in  the  Ifle  v 

K 

■  'S 

of  Fay-van,  or  Fay -K 

O 

3 

.  v  .  S 

.  /  \  .  .  Ai'<  'JL  3  'A  ri 

‘•T  ' 

s  i  1  ad  î 

...  t 


,  The  Fifth  Province,  ÇHE-KTANG , 

-  1:7  Subdivided  into  XI  Fâ.v*  \~  i 

>:  T  ‘;V  v.  '  '  f 

ï  Hartg-chewfû,  Capital  of  the  Province, 
the  Reftdence  of  the  Governor.  This ^Fû 
^governs  o  Chew,  g  Hyen. 

2  Kya-hingfu 

3  Hûéchew-fû  i 

4  Ning-pofû.  s 

5  Shau-hing-fu 

6  Fay-chew fû 

7  Kin-whafû  7-  , 

8  Kyu-chewfû 
sçNyen,  or  Ten-chew  f  A  ; 

10  Wen-chew  fû  . 
i  i.\Chu-chewfû  , 


ô 

•ï 

o 

Q 

O 

v° 

O 

O 

C' 

o 


7 

6 

6 

8 


t 


< 


8 

5 

.6 


i 


0 

v 


V  O 


5 

10 


Vol.  I. 


C 


\ 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW,  of 

The  Tenth  Province,  SHEN-SI,  divided 
Parts,  Eaftern  and  Wejiern  ;  each 


Chew.  9  Hyen. 


The  Sixth  Province,  HU-QUANG,  divided 
into  two  Parts,  Northern  and  Southern  ; 
the  Northern  Part  Sub-divided  into  VIII 
Fu. 

1  Vû-chang-fû ,  the  Metropolis  of  the  whole 

Province,  and  chief  City  of  the  Northern 
Part,  or  Flû-pe.  *Tis  the  Seat  of  the 
Yfong-tû  of  both  Parts,  and  Governor 
of  the  Hu-pe. 

The  Fu  prefides  over  i 

2  Han-yang-jû  governs  o 

3  Ngan-lu-ju 

4  Syang-yang-fû 

5  Ywen-yang-jû 

6  Ye-ngan-jû 

7  Hing-chew-fû 
S  W hang-chew-fû 

The  Southern  Part,  Sub-divided  into  y  Fû. 

I  Chang-cha-fû ,  Capital  of  the  Southern  Part, 
called  Hâ  - nan  ;  the  Seat  of  the  Governor 
of  Hû-nan . 

governs 


2 

I 

O 

1 

2 
I 


9 

2 

5 

6 

6 

5 

u 

8 


This  FÛ 

2  Yo-chew-fu 

3  P  au-hing-fu 

4  Hing-  chew- ft) 

5  Chang-te-fû 

6  Ching-chew-fu 

7  Yung-chew-jû 


I 

i 

i 

i 

o 

i 

i 


Chew,  ii  Hyen. 

7 

4 

9 

4 

6 

7 


divided  into  VIII  Fû. 

I 

Kay-fong-fû , 

Capital  of  the  Provinc 

Seat  of  the 

Governor. 

This 

governs  4  Chew. 

3° 

2 

Que-te-fû 

I 

8 

3 

Chang-te-fû 

1 

6 

4 

We-kyun-jû 

0 

6 

5 

Whay-king-fû 

0 

6 

6 

Ho-nan-fû 

1 

13 

7 

Nan-yang-fû 

2 

10 

8 

Zhu-ning-jü 

2 

12 

The  Eighth  Province,  SHANG-YONG , 
Sub-divided  into  VI  Fu. 

t  Yfi-nan-juy  Capital  of  the  Province  ;  the 
Refidence  of  the  Governor.  This  Fu 


commands  over 

2  Yen-chew-fû 

3  Yong-chang-fu 

4  Yjing-chewyfu 

5  Yeng-chew-fâ 

6  Fay-chew-fû 


4  Chew.  26  Hyen, 


4 

3 

1 

1 

2 


23 

*3 

7 

5 


The  Ninth  Province,  SHAN-S1 \  Sub¬ 
divided  into  V  Fu. 

I  Yay-ywen-fû ,  Metropolis  of  the  Province. 
Here  the  Governor  refides. 

This  Fu  governs  over  5  Chew.  20  Hyen. 


2  Ping-yang-fu 

3  Fû-yang-jû 

4  Fen-chew-fâ 

5  Yay-tong-jû 


6 

o 

1 

4 


28 

8 

7 

7 


into  two  _  , 

Sub-divided  into  IV  Fu. 

The  Part,  call’d  J-tong. 

Si-ngan-fû,  Metropolis  of  the  whole  Pro- 
vince,  and  Capital  of  the  Eaftern  girt, 
or  I-tong.  This  is  the  Seat  of  the  TJong- 
tû,  of  both  Parts  of  Shen-Ji,  and  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Se-clmen.  There  alio  lelides  the 
Governor  of  the  Fajlern  Part. 

This  Fu  governs  6  Chew.  3 1  Hyen. 

Yen-ngan-ju  3 

Fong-tfyang-fû  I  7 

4  Han-chang-fu  2  14 

The  Wejiern  Part,  or  I-Ji. 

1  Ping-leang-fû,  ox  Ping-  ?  cheW'  „ 

/)W2g-,]  governs 

2  Kong-chang-fu 

♦W  a  /■* 


2 

3 


Hyen. 


3  IO 

3  Ling-tau-fu  2  *3 

Fan-chew  is  one  of  the  Chews  where  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Wejiern  Part  refides. 

4  Hing-yang-fû  o  o 

The  Eleventh  Province,  SE-CHUENy  [or 
SE-CHWEN]  Sub-divided  into  X  Fu. 

1  Ching-tu-fu ,  Capital  of  the  Province.  Here 
the  Governor  refides.  This  Fû  com- 

6  Chew.  19  Hyen. 
2 


mands  over 

2  Pau-nmg-fu 

3  Shun-king-fu 

4  Su-chew-f  u 

5  Chong-king-fu 

6  Wey-chew-fû 

7  Ma-hû-fû 

8  Long-ngan-fû 

9  Yfun-i-fû 

10  Yong-chwen-fû 


1 

o 

3 

1 
o 
o 

2 
o 


8 

7 

10 

11 
9 

i 

3 

4 
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The  Twelfth  Province,  QUANG-YONG, 
Sub-divided  into  X  Fû. 

1  Quang-chew-fû ,  Capital  of  the  Province. 
The  Governor’s  Seat  is  here;  and  the  Fû 

i  Chew.  16  Hyen» 
o  6 

o  2 

o  1 

o  ii 

Here  refides  the  Yfong-tû  oP 


2 

3 


prefides  over 
Shau-chew-fû 
Nan-hyung-fû 

4  Whey-chew-fû 

5  Chau-chew-Jû 

6  Chau-king-fû 

$uang-tong ,  and  Quang-fi  ;  it 
governs  1  Chew. 

7  Kau-chew-fû  1 

8  Fyen-chew-fu  1 

9  Lwi-chew-fû  o 

10  Kyun-chew-fû ,  in  the> 

Ifle  of  Hay  -nan.  J  3 


il 

5 

2 

3 
10 


Hyen» 


The  Thirteenth  Province,  ANGST, 
Sub-divided  into  XII  Fû. 

[  Quey-ling-fû,  Metropolis  of  the  Province. 
Here  the  Governor  refides.  The  Fû’ 


commands  over 

2  Few-chew-fu 

3  King~ywen-fu 

4  Se-nghen-fû 

5  Ping-lo-fû 


2  Chew. 
2 


Hyen. 


2 

I 

I 


7 
10 

5 

2 

*  —  »  •  #  * 

7 

6  U-ebew-fû, 


< 


the  EMPIRE  of  CHINA. 


6  U-chew-fu 

7  Yjin-chew-fu 

8  Nan-ni tig-fû 

9  Yay-ping-ju 
io  Se-ming-Ju 

j  i  Chin-ngan-fû 
12  Se-ching-fu 


i 

o 

4 

12 

4 

1 

2 


9  Flyen. 

3 

3 

21 

o 

o 

Ô 


The  Fourteenth  Province,  YUN-NAN, 
Sub-divided  into  XVII  FÛ. 

Yun-nan-fu ,  Metropolis  of  the  Province. 
This  is  the  Seat  of  the  Tfong-tu  of  Yun¬ 
nan,  and  Quey-chew,  as  well  as  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Province.  The  Fû 

governs  4  Chew.  7  Hyeiu 
Ya-li-fû  4 

Ling-ngan-fû  4 

Yfü,  Yju,  or  Chû-hyang-fû  2 
Chin-kyang-fû  2 


12  Ko-king-fu 

13  U-ting-fâ 

14  Li-kyang-fu 

15  Ywen-kyang-fu 

16  Mong-wha-jû 

17  Yüng-chang-fû 

1 8  Yung-pe-fû 

19  Kay-wha-fû 


1  Chew. 

2 
o 
o 
o 
i 
o 
o 


o  Hyen. 

1 


o 

o 

o 

2 

o 

o 


3 

4 

5  . 

6  King-tong-fû 

7  Quang-nan-fû 

8  Quang-Jî-fû 

9  Shun-ning-fû 
ïo  Ku-chew-fû 
n  Yau-ngan-fû 


o 


3 

5 

o 

2 

ô 


5 

1 


2 

1 


3  Chew.  4 


The  Fifteenth  Province,  QUEY-CHEW, 
Sub-divided  into  XI  Fû. 

1  Qÿey-yang-fû,  chief  City  of  the  Province! 

This  is  the  Seat  of  the  Governor.  The 
Fu  prelides  over 

2  Se-chew-fu 

3  Se -nan- fit 

4  Chin-ywen-fû 

5  S he-tfin-fû 

6  Yong-jin-jû 

7  Li-ping-fû 

8  Ngan-fhan-fû 

9  Yû-yun-fû 

10  Ping-yue-fû 

11  Wey-ning-fû 


o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

3 

2 

1 

r 

1 

5 

2 

4 
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°ne  'vvou  M  aP*  t0  think  thofe  the  belt  and  ïargeft  Provinces,  which  had  moft 
of  thefe  Cities  [or  Mandarinats ]  in  them.  But  it  is  not  fo  ;  for,  in  fome  Countries,  the  Neceditv 
of  keeping  certain  flubborn,  and  but  half  civiliz’d  People  in  fubje&ion,  obliges  the  Emperors  ta 
encreafe  the  Number  of  the  confiderable  Mandarins  ;  and  thence  it  is,  that  the  moil  barren  Pro- 
vmces,  fuch  as  Quey-chew ,  have  more  of  them,  in  proportion,  than  the  moil  fruitful. 

Tis  true,  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the  Land  in  all  the  Provinces,  and  even  in  Quey-chew  is 
fertile  enough,  and  fometimes  brings  a  double  Crop  ;  but  ’tis  entirely  owing  to  the  indefatigable 
Lak°ur  of  th?  Hufbandman  that  thofe  Countries,  where  the  Grounds  are  low  and  boggy,  are  ca- 
Pa  6  r  .5annS  .  orrb  *bisj  fhat  feveral  Provinces  being  full  of  Mountains,  which  afford 

but  a  fmall  quantity  of  Land  fit  for  Tillage,  it  happens  fometimes,  that  the  whole  Produce  of  the 
rnpire  is  fcarce  fuflicient  forthe  Suflenance  of  the  prodigious  Number  of  Inhabitants. 

tdnn  1GGf  L6  jYinCjS  0  Quey-chew,  Se-chwen ,  and  Fo-kyen,  which  are  too  moun- 

hiriennl  M  C  CLl>tlvate  ^^îently  >  that  of  Che-kyang,  whofe  Eafiern  Part  is  very  fruitful,  has 
ïn?lfrrnSin  the  Wejlern.  The  Land  of  $uang-tong  and  $uang-Jl,  fo  fine  and  fertile 
along  the  Sea-Coaft  becomes  frightful  and  almolb  barren  in  divers  Places,  the  farther  it  lies 
m  lence.  n  toe  rovmcc  of  Kyang-nan,  the  large  Difcrid;  of  Whey -chew-4  u  is  entirely  over-run 

™  1  rry  ânrd  a  f  ^“table  Mountains  *  they  abound  dill  more  in  the  Provinces  of 
n-py  and  Shan- ft-  all  wnofe  Plains,  put  together,  don’t  amount  to  a  quarter  Part  of  the  whole. 

which  rnnT*11^!  * 1G  j0!1110.6  ^yang-tong,  you  have  fail’d  between  the  fleep  Mountains, 

of  tho  pr  ^  ong  1  s  vl,;ei,  ^nd,  having  made  one  Stage  of  the  Mey-lin ,  afterwards  come  to  the  River 
Parr  of  i  °Ymce  0  t  "en  70u  begin  to  difcover  the  mofl  beautiful  Country  of  all  China  5  one 

or  Nm,  idm  U^°,?  rt-  ®feat  _J3er>  adorned  with  the  fine  Cities  of  Ngan-king-fû ,  Kyang-ning-fû , 
wiK  ZV U Zhm:ky“n&fû  >  another  Part  runs  along  the  greaf  Cana \  Yu-Lng-ho,  befe 
r_lc,h  a"d  Populous  Cities  of  the  Province  of  Kyang-nan  ;  as  WhayJgJfû,  Yang- 

of  Che  ’’xn'JY  V  eiU~t“'  ,ufxw,  and  a  third  Part  borders  on  the  Sea-Coafts  of  the  Province 

fv  which  ^!n7hfre  -n!  thC  LaenuS  °l  HanS-chew-fû>  the  Metropolis,  Hû-chew-fû ,  and  Kya-hing- 
J\  31  d°ne  more  Silk  than  all  the  other  Provinces  of  China.  & 

they  feem  to  "have  ken’l  fiL' O  apJfa,rs  “ore  charming  than  thefe  Plains,  which  are  fo  level,  that 
into  an  infinite  Number  f  r  /  R,,’ej  t.ne-/  are  overfpread  with  Cities  and  large  Villages,  and  cut 
witbonf  fhe  teef  n  b  f  ^nals,  which  have  communication  with  each  other,  and  are  navigated 
wuhout  the  leaft  Danger  :  They  are  covered  with  an  incredible  Quantity  of  magnificent  Barks 

an  1  d^aterh  hVerypna  l  Cleal‘  an,d  eXcelkM  drink.  TlTefe  Plains 

in  M  W  bUt-the  ChYfe  are  Ca-Pable  of  :  They  are  withal  fo  ferthe,  £ 

the  two  Crops  &  ’  and  ^ Wheat  and  fmaller  Grain  between 

TteKnotkte  \  Cannot  form  an  exaS  Idea  of  it. 

tion  of  the  whole  •  and  had  it  L’l  L617,  ,a'|e  Cltles.  «s  not  fuflicient  to  give  a  diffinft  No- 
velling  over  the  Em  rire  when  th  '_Cn,i  01  Opportunity  wliich  the  Miflionaries  had  of  tra¬ 
in  moil  of  the  grSfG;v~nt!yth  ^  °{  lt’  We  ^"'d  Hill  have  been  ignorant,  that 

are  very  thinly  peopled  nlm  a  ’  i  .Cie  a^e  ^Guntnes  which  for  more  than  20  Leagues  together 
y  tnmiy  peopled,  almoft  uneult.vated,  and  often  fo  wild,  that  they  are  uninhabitable 

As 


8 


A  <  GE  NERAL  VIE  'WhT 

As  thefe  Countries  are  remote  from  the  great  Roads  ordinarily  taken  ^  ionZ  The 

eSfii^hkve  efcapet)  the  Knowledge  of  former  Miffionaries,  and  Authors  o  p  ^  thçm,  is, 

Rea  foil  why  the  Provinces  of  Shen-Ji  and  Se-chwen  are  nfpch  commence  y  rnoR  of  them 

becaufe  they  had  feen  the  Diftrid  of  Si-ngan-fu ,  which  is  divided  into  37  ^  the  Lands  of 

rich  and  populous.  To  a  like  Caufe  are  to  be  attributed  the  Praifes  they  .  c  jcvang--. 

Ching-tiUfï, ,  which  are  cut  by  artificial  Canals,  in  imitation  ofthofe  o  t e  had  no 

nan,  axîd  Che-kydhg  -,  they  never -imagin'd,  without  doubt,  that  the  i  /  travell’d 

Opportunity  of  feeing,  differed  fo  much,  as  in  effect  they  do,  from  t^o  e  ^|10fe  Writers 

thro’.  'The  Provinces  of  Ho-nan  an3  HÜ-juang  ate  generally  and  fertile! 

and  not  undefervedlv  x  /or  next  ,to  jhatiof  Kyang-nan ,  they  are  the  moi  p  F  1  rcrer 

Not  but  great  Part  of  the  Wdiern  Side  of  Ho-nan  is  defart  and  uncultivate  ,  an  .  ,  • 

Defarts  ftilf  in  Hù-quang  :  gut  it  mud  be  attributed  to  the  quantity  of  fertile  Lands  conttM«l. 

thefti-Provinces,  that  they  commonly,  produce  plenty  enough  of  Rice  and  othei  iaii  ' 

neighbouring  Provinces,  andefpecially  that  of  the  Court  :  For  tho’  the  Province  o  e- ~ 
v^ybntinu'ed  Plain ,  bounded  on  the  Northweft  by  Mountains,  and  on  the  a)  y  .  e  *  , 

Soil  is  always  fo  dry  and  deftitute\of  Rivulets,  that  notwithftandiug  it  a.^.0l^1<:  j/n  i  ea 
fmall  Grain,  it  produces  very  little  Rice,  without  which  ^the  Chinefe  could  ar  y  ■  a  - 
to  live.  ^  Hence  it  is,  that  this  Province,  and  efpecially  Pe-king ,  which  is  the  Re  °rt°  t  e  w 
Empire^  could  fc^rcely  FubfifE  without  Supplies  of  Provifions  brought  from  t  e  ot  er  *  Jt° 

Generally  fpeaking,  the  whole  Country  to  the  North  of  Whang-hoi  [or  Yellow  River]  produces 
greater  plenty  of  jRice  than  Pe-che-li ,  5  their  Crop  confiding  in  Wheat,  fmall  Grain  u^‘ 


Frmt  trees.  Never thglefs,  if  trie  Chinefe  were  as  careful  as  we  to  cultivate  Fruit-Trees,  they  would  nave  a  - 
moft  asjoiany  forts  as  there  are  in  Europe.  Walnuts,  Chefnuts,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,- Peac  es, 
Apricot|,  and  Chyrry-Trees  thrive  almoft  every  where  :  .  Vines,  Figs,  and  Pomegranates .  mul'- 
tiply  exceedingly  in  fome  Parts  of  thofe  Northern  Provinces  j  the  only  difference  is,  that  they 
have  not  fo  great  variety  of  each  Kind  ;  thus  they  have  but  3  or  4  forts  of  Apples,  7  pr  8  of 
Pears, .  as^many  of  Peaches,  and  no  good  Cherries  at,  all.  .  ,  .  .  ,  4^  > 

ft*  This  Defedt  is  flifficiently  compénfated  by  other  excellent  Fruits  not, known  in  Europe  ; 
The  Xfe-tfe.  particularly  one  called,  by  the  Chinefe ,  Lfe-tfe ,  but  by  the  Portugueze  of  Macau. ,  Figs  ;  becaufe 
Wbfen  it.  is  dry’d  it  becomes  mealy  and  fweet,  like  a  Fig  ;  the  Trees  which  bear  .them,  when  graft¬ 
ed,  look  very  pretty;  there  is  great  plenty  of 'them,  efpecially  in  the  Province  of  Ho-nan  ;  they 
are  as  tall,  and  fpreading,  as  our  middling  Walnut-Trees  ;  the  Leaves  are  large,  and  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Grefeti,  which  changes  in  the  Autumn  to  an  agreeable  Red  :  The  Fruit  alfo  is  about  the  bignefs 
of  our  Apple,  and,  as  it  ripens,  grows  of  a  bright  Yellow.  ,  "  ' 

Tho’ they  are  of  different  Kinds,  L  the  Fruit  of  fome  having  a  more  thin,  transparent,  and 
ruddy  Rind,  while  that  of  others,  to  give  them  a  finer  Flavour,  muft  be  put  upon  Straw  to 
ripen,  yet  they  are  all  very  agreeable  to  the  Sight,  and  good  to  eat:  They  are  found  alfo  in  th 
Provinces  on  this  fide  of  the  Whang-ho  ;  and  it  is  no  fmall  Advantage  that  this  kind  of  Tree  wil 
groW  in  fuch  different  Soils.  ’  *//--"  A—  '  ■  •  r- 

*  In  thefe  Southern  Provinces  there  grow  other  Fruits,  which  are  ftill  in  greater  Efteem  with  thé 
Chpufe  :  For  belides  Oranges  of  feveral  forts,  Limofts,  and  Citrons,  which  were  many  Years 
ago  brought  into  Europe  ^  there  are  two  forts  of  Fruit  found  in  the  Provinces  of  Fo-kyen ,  ^uang- 
The  Li  Chi.  fang,  and  Quang-Ji ,  to  which  we  are  ftrangers.  What  they  call  Li-chi ,  (if  it  be  of  a  good 
fort;  Tor  there  are  feveral)  is  about  the  fize  of  a  Date  :  The  Stone  is  equally  long  and  hard,  it  is 
cover’d  With  a  foft  Pulp,  full  of  Moifture  and  of  an  excellent  FlaVour,  which  it  partly  lofes  when 
it  becomes  black  and  wrinkled,  like  our  ordinary  Prunes  ;  the  Rind  or  Skin  outwardly  refembles 
Sb.agre’en,  but  it  is  fmooth  within,  and  of  a  Figure  nearly  Oval. 

Th zlongjen.  The  othei*  fort,  which  turns  to  great  account  in  China ,  is  call’d  Long-yen ,  that  is,  the  Dragon’s 

Ê^e  :  Lts  Shape  iseround,  •  the  Rind  yellowifh,  1  the  Pulp  white,  watery,  and  often  fourifh; 
They  pretend,  fhattho’  this  is  not  fo  pleafant  as  the  Li-chi ,  it  is  more  wholefome,  and  never 
‘does  one  hurt  :  However  that  be,  both  thefe  forts  of  Fruit  are  excellent.  But  the  Fruits  called  in 
the  Indies.,  Pamplimus,  and  in  China  Tew-tfe,  as  well  as  thofe  named  Tfin-lan,  or  ^uang^lan, 
have  nothing  in  the  Tafte  to  recommend  them. 

The  firffc  are  ordinarily  bigger  than  our  Citrons  ;  the  Fruit  is  fometimes  reddifh,  fometimes 
White,  and  of  a  Tafle  betwixt  fweet  and  four.  The  Tree  is  more  prickly  than  the  Citron 
Tree.  ‘  ' 

‘  The  fécond  fort,  in  Figure  and  Colour,  very  nearly  refembles  our  large  Olives  :  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  ten  Kinds  fpoken  of  in  the  Books,  which  treat  of  Olives  ;  and  what  they  fay  of  its 
Nature,  Colour,  and  the  Soil  where  it  grows,  fuits  them  very  well.  In  all  probability,  if  they 
were  '  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Europe ,  they  would  have  the  fame  Tafte.  The 
Tree  is  large,  and  the  Leaves  referable  thofe  of  the  Olive.  When  they  have  a  mind  to  gather 
the  Olives  before  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  which  is  their  Time  of  eating  them,  inftead  of  beat¬ 
ing  them  down  with  long  Poles,  which  (hatters  the  Branches,  and  hurts  the  Tree,  they  make  s 
Hole  in  the  Body  of  the  Tree,  and  putting  in  fome  Salt,  they  flop  it  up,  and  in  a  few  Day 
after  the  Fruit  drop's  of  itfelf.  '  ■ 

Wemuft  not  forget  to  fpeak  of*  two  other  Trees,  which  befides  their  Singularity  are  ufeful 
at  Meals.  One  of  them  produces  a  kind  of  Pepper  call’d  Wha-Tfyau .  ’Tis  the  Husk  of  a 
Grain  as  big  as  a  Pea  >  the  Kernel  of  which  is  too  hot  and  biting  to  be  made  ufe  of.  The 
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Colour  is  ©rev,  mix'd  with  a  few  Streaks  of"  red.  The  Plant  which  produces  it,  in  (ome  Places, 
grows  like"a  thick  Bufh,  in  others  it  refembles  a  pretty  tall  Tree  ;  it  is  neither  fo  pungent,  nor 
agreeable  to  the  Tafte  as  Pepper,  and  is  feldom  ufed  for  feafoning  Victuals,  except  by  the 
meaner  People.  The  other  Tree  yields  Peas;  for  their  Figure,  Colour*  Pod,  and  Tafte,  tho* 
fomewhat  rank,  (hew  that  they  are  of  the  kind  of  ordinary  Peas.  The  Tree  is  common  enough 
in  feveral  Provinces,  it  is  very  tall,  extends  its  Branches  very  wide,  and  for  Thicknefs  fcarce  yields 

to  any  other. 


TheVarftiih* 

is  whitifh,  its  Leaf  nearly  refembles  that  of  the  wild  Cherry-Tree;  and  the  Gum,  which  it  Tree- 
diftils  drop  by  drop,  the  Tears  of  the  Turpentine-Tree.  It  yields  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
Liquor  if  an  Incifion  be  made  in  it  ;  but  then  it  perifhes  fo  much  the  fooner. 

’Tis  commonly  reported,  that  this  Liquor,  drawn  off  cold,  has  certain  venomous  Qualities, 
and  that  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  its  milchievous  Effets,  in  pouring  it  from  one  Veffel  to 
another,  or  ftirring  it,  but  by  avoiding  to  fuck  in  the  Effluvia  with  the  Breath.  The  fame  Caution 
is  to  beobferved  in  boiling  it.  However  that  be,  ’tis  certain  this  Varnifh  [or  Japan]  is  not  lefs 
efteem’d  on  that  account,  and  is  continually  ufed  by  an  infinite  number  of  Workmen.  It  takes 
all  Colours  alike  ;  and,  if  well  made,  lofes  nothing  of  its  Luftre  and  Clearnefs,  either  by  change  of 
Air,  or  the  age  of  the  Wood  to  which  it  is  apply’d.  But  to  do.  it  well  requires  Time  and  Care  ;  for  Manner  of 
one  or  two  layings  on  is  not  fufficient  ;  nor  muft  a  new  lay  of  Varnifh  be  applied  till  the  former, 
which  ought  to  be  very  lrnooth  and  thin,  be  dry’d,  but  not  fo  as  to  be  hard.  Care  muft  be  ta-  japanhg^ 
ken  to  fee  whether  fuch  Lay  be  ftiffer,  or  of  a  deeper  Colour  ;  one  muft  try  to  bring  it  by  de¬ 
grees  to  a  certain  Temper,  which  only  can  render  the  Work  firm,  fmooth,  and  clear.  This  Art 
is  to  be  attained  only  by  Experience.  As  the  varnifhed  Works  muft  fometimes  be  fet  in  moift 
Places,  fometimes  fteep’d  in  Water,  and,  in  fliort,  turn’d  and  placed  in  various  Pofitions,  they 
are  feldom  very  large,  like  the  Pillars  fix’d  on  Stone-Bafes,  wherewith  the  Great  Hail  of  the 
Empire,  deferibed  hereafter,  the  Emperor’s  Apartment,  and  other  Chinefe  Buildings  are  fup- 
ported:  Which  Pillars  are  not  done  over  with  true  Varnifh,  but  another  Liquor  call’d  Tong- 
yew.  *  •  i] 

The  fécond  Tree  is  the  Tong-fiu,  whence  a  Liquor  is  drawn  not  much  differing  from  Varnifh.  xree  whence 
At  a  fmall  diftance  it  appears  like  the  Walnut-Tree  :  And  fuch  the  Tartar  Mandarins ,  who  0il 
Came  from  Pe-king  with  the  Miffionaries,  took  it  for,  fo  great  is  the  Refemblance  as  to  the  Fi- 
gure,  colour  of  Bark,  the  fize  and  fafhion  of  the  Leaves,  the  fhape  and  make  of  the  Nuts. 

Thefe  Nuts  are  full  of  a  thickifh  Oil,  mixt  with  an  oily  Pulp,  which  they  prefs,  otherwife  they 
would  lofe  the  greater  part  of  the  Liquor. 

There  goes  a  Report,  that  fome  Servants,  after  dreffing  their  Supper  in  a  Kettle,  wherein  this 
fort  of  Oil  had  been  boil’d  a  few  Days  before,  found  themfelves  much  diforder’d  :  Which  (hews, 
fhat  it  partakes  of  the  bad  Quality  of  the  Varnifh.  To  make  it  fit  for  ufe,  they  boil  it  with 
Litharge,  and  may  mix  it  with  any  Colour  at  pleafure.  It  is  often  laid  without  any  mixture  in 
Wood,  which  it  preferves  againft  the  bad  Effects  of  Rain  ;  as  alfo  on  the  Squares  which  form 
the  Floors  of  Chambers:  This  makes  them  fhine  ;  and  provided  Care  be  taken  to  wafli  them 
from  time  to  time,  they  retain  their  Luftre.  The  Pavements  of  the  Apartments,  belonging  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  Grandees,  are  made  in  this  manner. 

But  if  they  would  make  a  finifhed  piece  of  Work,  for  inftance,  wou’d  adorn  a  Hall,  Cham¬ 
ber,  or  Clofet,  they  firft  cover  the  Pillars  and  Wainfcot  with  a  Eafte  made  of  Flax,  Lime,  or 
fuch  like  Materials  ;  when  this  is  dry’d  to  a  certain  degree,  they^with  Brufhes  lay  on  the  Oil, 

(mix’d  with  the  Colour  they  pitch  on,  and  boil’d  as  ufual)  according  to  their  Defign.  ^Some¬ 
times  they  gild  the  Moldings,  the  Carvings,  and  every  thing  that  is  in  Relievo  :  But,  fetting  aftde 
the  Gilding,  thefe  Works  fcarce  yield  in  Beauty  and  Luftre  to  thofe  wherein  they  employ  the 
Varnifh,  call’d  T-Ji. 

As  this  Oil  is  cheap,  and  the  Varnifh  pretty  dear,  the  Merchants  ufually  mix  a  great  quantity 
of  the  Tong-yew  with  the  latter,  under  pretence,  that  a  little  of  it  is  neceffàry  fo  bring  it  to  a 
Temper,  and  make  it  Ipread  more  eafily.  ’Tis  with  this  Tong-yew  that  they  make  Cloth  to  keep 
out  Rain,  like  the  Oil-Cloth  in  Europe  ;  but  the  Cloaths  made  of  it  can  be  worn  only  in  thé 
Northern  Parts.  In  fhort,  the  Tong-yew  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  Trees  to  be  found  in  China > 
and  we  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  World  to  wifh  we  had  it  in  Europe . 

The  third  Tree  is  that  which  produces  the  Tallow.  It  is  as  tall  as  a  large  Cherry-Tree;  the  The  Tallow* 
Fruit  is  contain’d  in  a  Rind  called  Ten-kyû ±  which,  when  ripe,  opens  in  the  middle  like  a  Chef-  Tree* 
nut  ;  it  confifts  of  white  Kernels  of  the  bignefs  of  an  ordinary  Hazle-nut,  whofe  Pulp  has 
the  Properties  of  Tallow  ;  accordingly  they  make  Candles  of  it  when  it  is  melted,  often  mix¬ 
ing  with  it  a  little  common  Oil,  and  dipping  the  Candles  in  the  Wax  produc’d  by  the  Tree  I  am 
going  to  fpeak  of  :  This  forms  a  fort  of  Cruft  about  the  Tallow,  which  hinders  it  from  running. 

I  (hall  fpeak  more  of  it  hereafter. 

T^e  fourth  called  Pe-la-fou,  that  is,  the  white  Wax-Tree,  is  the  moft  extraordinary  of  all.  The  Wax* 
Tis  not  fo  tall  as  the  Tallow-Tree,  and  differs  from  it  alfo  in  the  colour  of  the  Bark,  which  Tree‘ 
is  white  ;  and  in  the  figure  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  longer  than  broad.  A  kind  of  little 
c  xkJ118  on  ^efe  Leaves,  wherewith  being  cover’d,  in  a  (hort  time  they  form  Combs 

o  Wax,  much  fmaller  than  the  Honey-Combs.  This  Wax  is  very  hard  and  fhining,  and  is  con- 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW  of 

fiderably  dearer  than  Bees- Wax.  When  thefe  Worms  are  accuftonl’d  to  the  Tiees  of  anylh- 
ftri£t,  they  never  quit  them  but  on  particular  Occalions  ;  and  once  they  remove  ro^  ,  ’ 

“they  never  return,  fo  that  others  muft  be  procured  in  their  Head,  there  being  eic  - 
deal  in  them.  •,*  •  ^  ’  r 

To  the  ufeful  Trees  may  be  added  the  Cane,  which  the  Chinefe  call  Clu-tfe ,  an  we  uio 
fleam  'Bambû .  It  grows  as  high  as  mod;  Trees  ;  and  tho’  it  is  hollow  throug  out,  excep  . 
the  knotty  Parts,  yet  ’tis  exceeding  hard,  is  capable  of  fuftaining  great  V  eig  its,  an  ,  m 
fome  Places,  large  Houfes  of  Wood.  It  may  be  divided  into  fmall  Splinter s  01  Stringy  o  w  ic 
they  make  Mats,  Boxes,  and  other  curious  Works.  When  it  is  beaten  to  Pieces,  tien  e  t  to 
rot,  and  boiled  in  Water  till  it  is  reduc’d  to  a  kind  of  Pafte,  it  ferres  to  make  Paper  ot  different 
forts,  both  fine  and  coarfe,  in  which  they  trade.  The  Bambû  is  alfo  made  ufe  or  for  ripes  tô 
convey  Water,  and  feveral  other  Occafions  too  tedious  to  mention.  In  fhort,  there  .are  lo  many 
forts  of  them,  in  the  feveral  Provinces,  differing  as  to  fize,  colour,  and  other  qualities  that  it 
would  be  tirefome  to  defcribe  them  all.  Mofl  kinds  of  Wood,  ufed  by  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
m  Europe,  are  to  be  found  in  China.  In  the  Northern  Provinces  the  Fir-Tree  is  employ  d  m 
Building  ;  and  in  the  Southern  Part,  beyond  the  River,  they  ordinarily  make  ufe  of  the  Sba-mui • 

But  that  of  greateft  Efleem  among  them  is  called  Nan-mû.  The  Pillars  of  the  Apartments, 
and  ancient  Halls,  of  the  ImpbriaPPalace,  are  all  made  of  it,  as  well  as  the  Windows,  Doois  and 
Beams.  The  Relations  of  Travellers  fpeak  of  it  as  a  Chinefe  Cedar  ;  poflibly,  becaufe  the  Natives 
look  upon  it  as  a  Wood  that  netfer  decays,  and  for  that  Reafon  to  be  prefer’d  to  all  others.  When 
a  Perfon  has  a  Mind,  fay  they,- to  build  a  Houfe,  that  may  laft  forever,  he  muft  ufe  thé  Nan-- 
mû.  However  the  Leaves  of  the  Nan-mû ,  at  leaft  fuch  as  the  Mifiionaries  have  feen,  are  not  at  all 
like  thofe  of  the  Cedar,  as  defcribed  by  Authors  who  have  feen  the  Cedars  of  Mount  Libanns. 
This  Tree  is  one  of  the  tailed:  fort,  and  very  lirait  ;  its  Branches  fhoot  direétly  upwards  ;  they  be¬ 
gin  only  at  a  certain  height,  and  terminate  a-top  in  form  of  a  Nofegay. 

;  The  Nan-mu ,  notwithflanding  ’tis  fo  much  efleemed  by  the  Chinefe ,  comes  far  fhort  in  Beauty 
of  the  Wood  named  Pje-tan ,  which  at  Court  is  called  Rofe-Wood.  It  is  of  a  reddifh  Black, 
ftreaked,  and  full  of  very  fine  Veins,  which  one  would  think  were  painted:  It  is  befides  fit  for 
the  finêfi:  fort  of  Joinery-Work.  The  Furniture  made  of  this  Wood  is  much  efleemed  all  over  thé 
Empire,  and  in  the  Northern  Provinces  felling  at  a  greater  Price  than  that  which  is  varnifhed. 

With  regard  to  Strength  and  Firmnefs,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  Wood  comparable  to  that  call¬ 
ed  by  the  Portugueze  (the  better  to  accommodate  the  Exprefiion  to  the  Chinefe  Pye-li-mu )  Pdo 
deferro ,  that  is,  Iron-Wood.  This  Tree  is  as  tall  as  our  large  Oak,  but  differs  from  it  in 
the  thicknefs  of  the  Trunk,  the  fhape  of  the  Leaves,  the  colour  of  the  Wood,  which  is 
darker,  and  dill  more  in  the  Weight.  The  Anchors  of  their  Ships  of  War  are  made  of  this  Wood, 
and  the  Emperor’s  Officers,  who  accompany’d  the  Mifiionaries  in  their  Paflage  to  the  Idand  of 
Formofa. ,  or  Pay-wan ,  pretended  they  were  preferable  to  the  Iron- Anchors  belonging  to  the 
Chinefe  Merchantmen  ;  but  in  this  they  muff  be  miflaken  :  For  the  Flooks  can  neither  be  fuffi- 
ciently  pointed,  nor  ftrong  enough  for  taking  fure  hold  5  and,  by  making  the  Shanks  twice  as 
long  as  thofe  of  Iron-Anchors,  they  rnufl  be  proportionably  weak,  be  they  ever  fo  large. 

If  from  Trees  we  pafs  to  Shrubs,  thofe  which  bear  the  Tea  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  firft 
Rank,  becaufe  they  are  of  the  greateft  ufe  and  benefit  in  China.  The  Name  of  Pha,  [or  Tea] 
comes  to  us  from  the  corrupt  Pronunciation  at  Pfwon-chew ,  and  Chang-chew-fu ,  in  the  Province 
of  Fo-kyen  ;  in  all  other  Parts  of  the  Empire  they  ufe  the  Word  Cha ,  as  do  the  Portugueze  in 
their  Relations.  But  this  Word  comprizes  many  kinds  of  Tea,  confider’d  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Names  given  to  it  in  different  Provinces.  However,  it  may  be  diftinguifhed,  by  its  Qua¬ 
lities,  into  four  Sorts,  viz.  Song-lo-cha ,  Vû-i-cha ,  Pû-eut-cha ,  and  Lo-ngan-cha.  ~ 

The  firft  Sort  is  fo  cafi’d  from  a  Mountain  in  the  Province  of  Kyang-nan  and  Diftridl  of 
Whej-chew-fu ,  in  the  Latitude  of  29  d.  58  m.  30  f.  This  Mountain  bears  the  Name  of  Song-lo - 
flan  ;  it  is  neither  high  nor  of  great  Extent,  but  cover’d  over  with  thefe  Shrubs,  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  on  its  Sides,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  the  Foot  of  the  neighbouring  Mountains. 

Song-lo ,  which  we  call  Green-Tea,  is  planted  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  Vines,  and  its 
Growth  is  prevented,  other  wife  it  wou’d  run  up  to  6  or  7  Foot  in  height  :  It  muft  alfo  be  planted 
anew  every  4  or  5  Years,  or  elfe  the  Leaves  will  become  thick,  hard  and  rough.  The  Flower  is 
white,  and  ftiap’d  like  a  Rofe  of  5  Leaves.  In  Autumn,  when  the  Flower  decays,  there  appears 
à  Berry  in  the  form  of  a  well-fill’d  Nut,  fomewhat  moift,  and  not  ill-tafted. 

What  I  have  fpoken  of  the  Height  of  thefe  Shrubs,  muft  be  underftood  of  thofe  that  grow  in 
the  Province  o î  Kyang-nan  ;  in  other  Parts  they  let  them  grow  to  their  natural  Height,  which  is 
10  ol  12  Feet;  for  this  reafon,  when  the  Branches  are  young,  they  bend  them  down,  that 

they  may  gather  the  Leaves  with  greater  eafe.  The  Song-lo-cha ,  preferved  feveral  Years,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Remedy  againft  many  Diftempers. 

The  V û-i-cha  grows  in  the  Province  of  Fo-kyen,  and  takes  it  Name  alfo  from  the  fam™. 
Mountain  Vû-t-fian,  fnuated  in  the  Diftrift  of  Kyen-ning-fû,  and.  two  Leagues  diftant  fro^the 
little  City  of  Flong-gan-hyen ,  in  27  d.  47  m.  38  f.  Latitude,  according  to  the  Ohferv,.;„  j 
on  the  Spot.  This  is  the  moil  famous  Mountain  in  that  Province  i  lt  is  cnver'd  .u 
Number  of  Temples,  Houfes  and  Hermitages  of  the  Bonzas  belonging  to  the  SeWfm  Sfat 
which  draw  thither  a  great  Concourfe  of  People.  S  S  tÛe  of  ^au-kya. 

The  better  to  compafs  their  Defign  of  making  this  Mountain  pafs  for  the  A  bod.  of  .b  r 
Beings,  they  toe  convey’d  Berb,  Ctovio»,  end  od.e,  TlJog, 

Clefts 
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Clefts  of  the  fteepeft  Rocks  all  along  the  Sides  of  a  Rivulet  that  runs  between  ;  infomuch  that 
thefe  fantaftical  Ornaments  are  looked  upon  by  the  ftupid  Vulgar  as  a  real  Prodigy  believing  it 
impoffible  that  they  could  have  been  raifed  to  Inch  inacceffible  Places,  but  by  a  Power  more  than 
human  ;  the  Soil  of  the  Mountain  which  produces  this  Plant  is  light,  whitilh  and  Tandy. 

The  Shrubs  V tU-cba  and  Song-lo-cha  are  of  the  fame  Height  and  Size,  and  cultivated  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  the  only  Difference  between  them  is,  that  the  Leaves  of  the  latter  are  more  Ion» 
and  pointed,  give  the  Water  a  greenifh  Tinéture,  and  Experience  fhews  it  tobefomewhat  rakirw 
On  the  contrary,  the  Leaves  of  the  Vii-i-cha  are  fhort,  more  round,  fomewhat  blackilh  and 
colour  the  Water  yellow,  without  the  leaft  Harfhnefs,  or  any  Quality  offenf.ve  to  the  weakeft 
Stomach:  Hence  the  Vu-i-cha  is  moll  generally  ufed  throughout  the  Empire  Tis  difficult  to 
meet  with  any  that  is  good  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  where  ufually  that  only  which  confiffs  of 
the  large  Leaf  is  fold  ;  for  the  more  yellow,  tender  and  fine  the  Leaves  of  the  Vù-i  cha  as  well 

as  thofe  of  the  Song-lo,  are,  the  more  they  are  efteemed  :  Of  thefe  they  make  three  forts  in  Places 
where  Tea  is  gathered. 

The  firft  is  the  Leaf  gathered  from  the  Shrubs  newly  planted,  or,  as  the  ChimPe  exnrefs  it  are  m  ; 
thefirft  Points  of  the  Leaves:  This  they  call  Man  cha  s  and  is  fcarce  ever  ufed  but  in  Prfi  or  to 
fend  to  the  Emperor.  The  fécond  is  of  the  Leaves  more  full  grown  ;  this  is  what  they  fell  hv 
the  Name  of  good  Vû-i-cha.  The  remaining  Leaves,  which  are  allowed  to  crow  to  thei/ f„ii  d  / 
nefs,  make  the  third  fort,  which  is  very  cheap.  b  iali  13l§- 

There  is  yet  another  fort  made  of  the  Flower  itfelf,  but  thofe  who  would  have  it  muft  be 
fpeak  it,  and  pay  an  excefhve  Price.  The  Miffionary  Geographers,  having  got  a  little  of  it  bv 
means  of  the  Mandarins  had  it  prepared  twice  or  thrice  after  the  ufual  manner,  but  found  no 
ffnlible  Change  m  the  Water,  either  as  to  Colour  or  Tafte,  which  is  probably  the  Reafon  why  tins 
Tea  is  not  ufed  by  the  Emperor  or  even  in  the  Palace.  The  Mau-cha  above-mentioned  is  the  Impe- 

îàS&CÎ  SSSSgSm  “  ***  "d  rH  f“ F"'  “ “  * 

•  Under  thefe  two  forts  of  Tea  or  Cha,  we  may  comprehend  all  the  reft  diftinp-uifhed  hv  Hif 
erent  Names,  as .Lu-ngan-cha,  Hay-cha,  &c.  The  firft  has  its  Name  from  the  City  of  Lït-ngaJchew 
although  the  beft  Tea  of  this  kind  is  cultivated  no  where  but  on  the  Sides  of  the  little 'Hills  be- 

f  City  of  Ho-fian-hyen  from  whence  they  are  diftant  about  feven  L  gue, 

The  Miffionaries,  having  examined  it  on  the  Spot,  found  no  Difference  between  it  and  UsS. 
cha  either  in  the  h  Wire  of  the  Leaves  or  the  manner  of  Cultivation.  If  it  tinges  the  Wato  of  a 
different  Colour,  and  when  freffi  appears  not  quite  fo  rough  or  corrofive  to  the  Tafffi  it  >  k 
attributed  to  the  difference  of  Soil,  which  has  a  fenfible  Effel  on  feveral  Plants  jfinLe  to  È^taEu- 
rvpe,  that  Wines  of  the  fame  kind  of  Grape  are  more  or  lefs  rough  in  different  Parts  of  the  fame 
Province,  and  m  Provinces  more  diftant  the  Alteration  is  ftill  more  perceptible. 

iiie  Lhmeje  however  find  the  Effedts  of  them  verv  diffèrent-  *  ex  /  •  i  ,  1  . 

which  th *  Lû-ngan  Tea  is  not  and  befides  is  fo  tempered  that  ft  is  neither'  hot  noL cold  and 

18  Wry  Tce  Hay-Cha  COmes  from  Kan-chew-fâ  in  the  Province  of  S^  /f 

and  differs  in  no  Refpedt  from  the  Lû-mran-cha  not-  p  i  r  „  °: 

fo  .1»,  if™,  be  called  a  R“E“  “  f“ 

Tis  the  fame  with  the  other  forts  of  Tea  :  for  inftance  that  whUh  ^  t\/t  /  •  n- 

ufe,  called  by  them  Kayel  cha  or  Karcha,  courts  only  tf  L  atL  c  ther  of  fT  7  ^ 

more  than  a  kind  nf  A/mr  Meng  tng-cha  as  admirable  Tea,  is  properlv  no 

Itls  Of  at:f&Tft?e  mtl  Pr  $' 1  ,M°“  ^WingPtoEyCfty° 

drank  L  Id  Meals,  it  proi  ^eS  J  ^  ^  ^  °f  *e  Te^  ^ 

SbJ^tongT though  TtebiT  n^maZo?  ' L^ave  °f  *  ^  which  ^  m°re  Northerly  than 

Tea.  Li  ' thofe  Countrie 'where  the  Tea  does  no/u  „  fi'  “T  ““  il  or  Selves  of 

um  the  niceft  Palates,  make  ufe  of  any  thing  that^SlesTheTeTdffieT'k  W*"* 

Sful  a  » 

not  agree  with  them  5  and  to  make  it  come  cheaper  Z  L  in  £i  do« 

grown  old,  and  become  tough  and  lame  which  renders  IPT  a  Store  when  the  Leaves  are 

*fr*5  *■»  »  » w  whoVS  tï  x  “rt  ,,Cpid'  ll,h“8h  “ 

«•WSKS  *>  -  *o  Village 

aajsaetssi  &  ™»”rr- w“  fX”  «*  a  otî efbX  .s 

bar  any  Merchant  from  approach^  neare  In  »  though  th<=  Inhabitants  de- 

Qnantity  of  Tea  for  which  thev  have.  I j  T,  °0t  tJle  hdountains,  where  they  receive  tire 

«  men  they  have  bargained.  From  thefe  Merchants  we  learned  that  the  Trees 

which 
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which  produce  this  Tea  are  tall  and  bulhy,  planted  without  Order,  and  propa|atpd 
Culture;  the  Leaves  are  longer  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  Song-lo-cha  an  .  ’  - 

roll’d  up  into  a  kind  of  Balls,  which  they  fell  at  a  good  Price.  This  fort  of  ea  pal]c  when 

Provinces  of  Tun-nan  and  Qucy-chew  ;  but  theTafte  is  difagreeable,.  tho  moo  .  «  Tinfl-nre 

tut  in  pieces,  they  throw  like  other  Tea  into  boiling  Water,  to  which  it  gives  a  re  ,  ^  * 

The  Chinefe  Phyficians  affirm  this  Drink  to  be  wholfome,  as  by  jts  Effe  s  it  eem  .  j 
Miffionaries,  and  thole  who  accompanied  them,  found  it  very  good  in  flight  Dio*  ers,  1 
long  Travels,  efpecially  in  the  exceffive  Heats  of  Summer  ;  but  its  peculiar  Qua  mes  ar  , 
cures  the  Cholick,  flops  the  Flux,  and  creates  an  Appetite  ;  but  then  it  oug  t*to  e  ran 

ftrong  again  as  Tea  is  commonly  made.  ,  rh  ,  • 

There  is  another  Tree  which  bears  a  Fruit,  from  whence  is  drawn  an  Oil  called  Cba-yew  \  ™1S 
Oil  when  frefli  is  perhaps  the  beft  in  all  China.  It  very  nearly  refembles  the  Shrub  or  the  yü-t-cka, 
with  refpedt  to  the  Figure  of  its  Leaves,  Colour  of  the  Wood,  and  fome  other  Qualities,  but  di  j 
fers  from  it,  not  only  as  to  its  Size,  Thicknels  and  Make,  but  alfo  as  to  its  Figure,  Floyvers  and 
Fruit,  which  is  naturally  oleaginous ,  and  becomes  ftill  more  fo  when  kept  after  it  is  gathered. 

Thefe  Trees  are  of  a  moderate  Height,  and  grow  without  Culture  on  the  Slope  of  a  Hill,  and 
even  in  ftony  Valleys  ;  they  bear  green  Berries  of  an  irregular  Shape,  filled  with  a  fort  of  Kernels, 
which  are  pretty  hard,  but  not  fo  hard  as  the  Stones  of  other  Fruits.  . 

The  flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  Empire.  In  thefe  the 
nefe  have  the  Advantage  of  the  Europeans ,  as  the  Europeans  have  of  them  with  regard  to  Flowers 
which  fpring  from  Seeds  and  Roots.  Large  Trees  are  to  be  feen  there,  covered  with  Flowers, 
which  have  a  perfect  Refemblance  of  Tulips  ;  the  Flowers  of  others  are  like  RoJes,  which  inter- 
mixt  with  the  green  Leaves  make  a  very  beautiful  Appearance. 

Among  the  Shrubs  I  don’t  know  above  three  or  four  Sorts  whofe  Flowers  are  odoriferous  ;  thofe, 
called  by  the  Chinefe  Mo-li-wha ,  are  the  moft  agreeable.  The  Shrub  which  bears  them  is  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  China ,  where  it  grows  to  a  pretty  good  Height  ;  but  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Provinces  it  never  exceeds  five  or  fix  Feet,  although  they  take  care  in  Winter  to  keep  them  in 
Green-Houfes  made  on  purpofe.  The  Flower  has  a  great  Refemblance  of  the  double  Jejjamin ,  both 
in  Figure  and  Colour,  but  the  Scent  is  ftronger,  though  no  lefs  agreeable  :  Its  Leaf  is  intirely  dif¬ 
ferent,  more  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  young  Citron  Tree. 

The  Tree  that  produces  the  Flowers  call’d  ^ uey-wha ,  very  common  in  the  Southern  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  fometimes  as  tall  as  an  Oak,  is  rarely  feen  in  any  of  the  Northern .  Thefe  F  lowers 
are  fmall,  differing  in  Colour,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  Odour.  The  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of 
our  Bay-Tree;  which  Refemblance  is  more  eafily  difetrned  in  the  very  high  Trees,  that  are  * 
principally  to  be  met  with  in  the  Provinces  of  Che-kyang ,  Kyang-f ,  Vuti-nan ,  and  Quang-Ji>  than 
in  the  Shrubs  of  the  fame  Kind.  Thefe  Flowers  are  ordinarily  yellow,  very  fmall,  and  hang  on 
the  Trees  in  fuch  Clufters,  that  when  they  fall  they  quite  cover  the  Ground  :  Their  Scent  is 
fo  agreeable,  that  the  Air  is  perfum’d  at  a  great  Diflance.  There  are  feme  Trees  which  bear  four 
times  in  the  Year;  for  when  the  old  Flowers  fall,  others  prefently  fucceed,  fo  that  very  fre¬ 
quently  they  are  to  be  had  even  in  Winter. 

There  is  yet  a  fort  of  Plant  which  is  difficult  to  rear  in  all  but  the  Maritime  Provinces.  *Tis 
that  which  bears  the  Flower  call’d  Lan-wha ,  or  Lan-wey-wha ,  whofe  Smell  is  ftill  more  fra¬ 
grant  than  that  of  the  Mo-li-wha ,  and  ^uey-wha  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  beautiful  to  the  Eye  ;  the 
Colour  of  it  is  commonly  inclining  to  that  of  Wax.  The  moft  leafy,  and  the  moft  beautiful 
Flowers,  but  entirely  infipid,  grow  like  Rofes  on  Trees  and  Shrubs,  which  are  thought  to  be,  of 
the  Peach  and  Pomegranate  kind  ;  they  are  of  a  very  bright  Colour,  but  produce  no  Fruit.  There 
is  another  Shrub  which  has  ftill  lefs  Conformity  with  any  of  that  Species  among  us,  named  by 
the  Chinefe ,  at  Pe-king ,  Wen-quang-fhu  ;  for  it  has  different  Names,  in  at  leaft  three  different  Pro¬ 
vinces.  Its  Flower  is  white,  the  Leaves  of  it  growing  in  form  of  a  double  and  fometimes  a  triple 
Rofe.  The  Calix  or  Cup  becomes  afterwards  a  Fruit  refembling  a  Peach,  but  quite  taftelefs:  The 
Cells  are  fill’d  with  Kernels,  or  rather  Seeds,  cover’d  with  a  cartilaginous  and  blackifh  Film. 

Peonies  are  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  China ,  much  finer  than  thofe  of  Europe  :  And  befides  the 
variety  of  their  Colour,  in  feme  Places  they  have  this  peculiar  to  them,  that  they  diffiife  a  fweet 
and  a  moft  charming  Fragrance.  Indeed  they  are  the  greateft  Ornament  of  their  Parterres  of 
Flowers,  where  one  meets  with  no  other  fort  to  compare  with  our  Pink,  Tulip,  Ranunculus, 
Anemony,  and  the  like. 

In  artificial  Fifhponds,  and  often  in  the  Marlhes,  there  grows  a  Flower  call’d  Lyen-wha ,  much 
efteem’d,  and  cultivated  with  great  Care  by  the  Chinefe  ;  by  the  Leaves,  the  Fruit  and  the  Stalk, 
it  appears  to  be  the  Nymphéa ,  or  Water-Lilly,  which  is  but  little  valued  in  Europe  :  But  by  the 
great  Care  they  beftow  on  it,  the  Flower  becomes  double  ;  the  Leaves,  ’tis  faid,  amount  to  an 
Hundied  ;  and  the  Colours  are  more  lively,  and  in  greater  Variety  than  in  Europe.  Where  the 
Flower  is  Angle,  the  Cup,  as  in  ouis,  has  ordinarily  no  more  than  $  Leaves,  whereof  the  Piftil 
grows  in  form  of  a  Cone,  and  is  divided  lengthways  into  feveral  Cells,  which  contain  a  verv  whït^ 
fort  of  Fruit  larger,  than  our  Beans.  ^ 


To  this  Plant,  which  is  much  us’d  all  over  the  Empire,  they  attribute  a  great  many  Qualities  • 
fome  it  certainly  has,  fuch  as  that  of  being  refreftiing  ;  others  are  queftionable  as  when  the 
Chinefe  tell  us,  that  it  foftens  Copper  when  put  into  one’s  Mouth,  with  a  bit  of  the  Root  T 
fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  this  elfewhere.  The  Flower,  call’d  in  Chinefe  Pe-tfi  is  nroMhlv 
Species  of  the  little  Water-Lilly  :  The  Juice  to  the  Tafte  is  agreeable,  and  feems  tQP  have  7r 


no 
corrofive 
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corrofive  Qualities.  The  meaner  fort  of  People  m  China  living,  for  the  moft  part,  on  Herbs,  P«-Itebs. 
Roots  andPulfe,  together  with  Rice,  which  is  their  ordinary  Food,  are  very  careful  to  cultiva  e 
their  Kitchen-Gardens:  Whenever  the  Seafcn  for  one  thing  *  over  another  immediately  is 
planted  or  fown  and  by  this  means  they  never  fuffer  the  leaft  Spot  of  Earth  to  lie  idle  They 
have  ereat  Variety  of  thefe  Vegetables,  many  of  which  we  have  in  Europe ,  others  we  have  not. 

The  Seeds  of  Cabbage,  Sorrel,  Rue,  and  fome  other  Plants,  which  are  brought  from  the  Indies , 
either  dye  or  degenerate  in  2  or  3  Years.  They  have  true  Cabbages  indeed,  but  they  don’t  come 
to  a  Head  :  They  have  had  Parfly  for  many  Ages,  fince  it  is  found  in  their  Books  under  the  Name 
of  Shin-tray  ;  but  it  has  neither  the  Beauty  nor  Sweetnefs  of  ours. 

Among  the  Pot-Herbs  which  we  have  not,  there  is  fcarce  any,  except  one  call  d  Fe-tjay >  that  * 

deferves  a  Place  in  our  beft  Kitchen-Gardens.  This  indeed  is  exceeding  good,  and  much  us’d;  fome  ^  01 
miftake  it  for  a  kind  of  Lettuce  :  But  tho’  its  firft  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  Roman  Lettuce, 
it  differs  from  it  in  the  Flower,  Seed,  Tafte,  and  Height.  They  are  beft  in  the  Northern  Pro¬ 
vinces,  where  they  are  left  in  the  Ground  during  the  firft  Hoar-Frofts,  by  which  they  become 
more  tender  ;  the  Quantity  of  them  that  is  fown,  is  almoft  incredible  :  In  OBober  and  Novem¬ 
ber  the  nine’ Gates  of  P e-king  are  ftop’d  up  by  Carts  loaded  with  them,  which  are  pafling  conti¬ 
nually  from  Morning  to  Sun-fet.  The  ordinary  Kinds  which  grow  in  any  Ground,  are  propa¬ 
gated  in  an  infinite  Degree  by  the  Chinefe ,  who  preferve  them  with  Salt  or  Pickle  them  ;  in  or¬ 
der  to  mix  with,  and  give  a  Relifti  to  their  Rice,  which,  when  boild  by  itfelf,  is  infipid. 

In  fome  of  the  Southern  Provinces  they  cultivate  Mallows,  boiling  their  Leaves,  and  dreffmg 
them  with  Fat  or  Oil,  as  we  do  our  Lettuce  or  Spinage  with  Butter.  This  Plant  is  very  whole- 
fome  and  laxative,  without  caufing  any  Inconvenience.  .  .  , 

The  Medicinal  Herbs,  which  we  don’t  there  find  collected,  as  at  Pans ,  into  a  Royal  Garden  Médicinal 
-of  Plants,,  might  certainly  be  very  numerous  in  a  Country  of  fuch  vaft  Extent,  and  under  fo  Herbs, 
many  different  Climates.:  But  it  is  not  my  Defign  to  examine  the  difference  there  is  between 
thefe  of  China  and  ours.  I  (hall  only  fpeak.fuccindtly  of  thofe  Plants,  which  are  moft  efteemed 
or  extraordinary,  at  leaft  that  appeared  fo  to  the  Miflionaries,  when  they  travell’d  over  the  Pro¬ 


vinces  of  that  Empire. 

Rhubarb  grows  in  great  Plenty,  not  only  in  the  Province  of  Se-chwen ,  but  alfo  in  the  Moun-  Rhubarb. 

■  tarns  of  Shen-fi,  named Swe-fhan,  or  the  Mountains  of  Snow,  which  extend  from  Lyang-chew ,  as  far 
•  as  Su-chew  and  Si-ning-chew  :  An  incredible  Quantity  of  it  is  gather’d  in  thofe  Parts  only,  where 
the  Miflionaries,  while  they  were  making  the  Map  thereof,  in  the  Months  of  OBober  and  No¬ 
vember,  frequently  met  whole  Troops  of  Camels,  loaded  with  Net-Bags  full  of  Rhubarb.  The 
Flowers  refemble  Bells  fcolloped  at  the  Edges  ;  the  Leaves  are  long,  and  fomewhat  rough  to  the 
Touch.  The  infide  of  ' the  Root,  when  frefh,  is  whitifti  ;  but,  as  it  dries,  affumes  the  Colour 
it  has  when  it  comes  to  us. 

The  Plant  which  their  Phyficians  moft  ufe,  is  called  by  them  Fu-ling ,  and  by  European  Au¬ 
thors  Radix  Xi?ia ,  and  grows  chiefly  in  Se-chwen  -,  its  Leaves,  which  creep  along  the  Ground, 
are  long,  and  narrow  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Root  grows  to  a  great  thicknefs;  and  if  we  may  be-> 
lieve  the  Chinefe ,  fometimes  to  the  Size  of  a  Child’s  Head.  But  whatever  Truth  is  in  this* 
it  is  certain,  that  it  contains  in  a  kind  of  Shell  a  white  pithy  Subftance,  fomewhat  clammy  : 

In  all  appearance,  it  is  on  account  of  its  Whitenefs,  that  the  right  fort  is  called  Pe-fu-ling >  or 
white  : Fu-ling .  It  differs  from  another  fort,  which  is  alfo  much  ufed,  becaufe  it  is  cheaper,  and 
grows  (pontaneoufly  in  feveral  Parts  of  China ,  where  it  is  confider’d  as  a  Species  of  wild  Fu- 
ling.  Some  of  our  Miflionaries,  who  are  Natives  of  that  Part  of  France ,  where  Truffles  grow* 
affirm  that  the  Pe-fû-ling  of  Shen-Ji  is  a  perfed:  Truffle  ;  its  Colour  is  nearly  green,  but  when  dry, 
it  grows  fomewhat  yellowifh  ;  the  Virtues  of  this  Plant  are  too  univerfally  experienc’d  to  admit 
of  any  Doubt  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine  in  what  Diftemper  it  is  moft  proper  to  apply 
it,  becaufe  the  Chinefe  Phyficians  are  obferved  to  ufe  it  indifferently  in  all  their  ,  Prefcriptions. 

The  Root  of  the  Plant  named  Fen-J'e ,  is  not  fo  cpmmonly  ufed,  but  bears  a  greater  Price.  It  Tenge. 
is  fcarce,  even  in  the  Province  of  Se-chwen ,  where  it  grows  between  the  30th  and  29th  Degrees 
of  Latitude  ;  is  of  a  hot  Quality,  and  accounted  an  excellent  Remedy  for  Diforders  caufed  by  cold 
Humours,  and  for  all  forts  of  Obftrudions. 

Its  Figure  is  fingular,  being  very  round  on  one  Side,  and  almoft  flat  on  the  other  ;  its  flat  Side 
is  faften’d  to  the  Ground  by  Strings,  efpecially  by  one,  pretty  thick,  which  is  in  the  midft  of  the 
reft,  and  enters  deeper  into  the  Subftance  of  the  Root  ;  from  the  Convex  Surface,  (hoot  divers 
.Stems,  which  feparating  at  the  Bottom,  each  makes  a  little  Nofegay;  by  thefe  Marks  ’tis  eafily  di- 
ftinguifh’d.;  They  commonly  throw  away  the  Branches,  and  only  keep  the  Root,  which  they 
boil,  or  at  leaft  make  them  pafs  the  Balneum  Mariæ  before  they  are  fold. 

Fi-whang  is  another  Root  of  a  very  beautiful  Plant,  which  grows  chiefly  in  the  North  of  the  Ti-whang. 
Province  of  Ho-nan ,  in  3jd.  6  m.  and  10  f.  Latitude,  in  the  Diftridt  of  Whay-king-fû.  At  firft 
fight  one  would  take  it  for  a  kind  of  Liquorifh,  having  a  leguminous  Flower,  and  crooked  Pod  ; 
but  after  examining  the  Leaves,  the  Seed  and  the  Tafte,  it  is  hard  to  determine  under  what 
Species  to  range  it.  However  that  be,  it  is  commonly  ufed  by  the  Chinefe,  who  find  it  good  for 
(Lengthening  the  Stomach,  and  reftoring,  by  degrees,  the  lofs  of’ Vigour. 

But  of  all  Plants,  next  to  the  Jin-feng ,  none  is  fo  much  valued  by  the  Chinefe  Phyficians  as  the  San-tfi. 
San-tfi,  and  they  attribute  almoft  the  feme  Virtues  to  both,  even  preferring  the  San-tfi  in  Fe- 
ma le  Diforders,  and  in  all  Cafes  where  there  is  lofs,  of  Blood.  It  has  no  Refemblance  of  the 
Jin-feng  in  Figure  ;  it  grows  in  the  Province  of  Quang-fi,  and  is  to  be  found  no  where  but  on 
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the  Tops  of  alrfloft  inacceffifele  Mountains.  '  A  kind  of  Goat,  of  a  greyrfh. Colour ,  is  very  fond  of 
this  Plant:  Whence  the  Chinefe  fay,  the  Blood  of  that  Animal  receives  a  Medicinal  Quality. 
’Tis  certain,  that  its  Blood  has  furprizing  Effeds  in  cafe  of  Hurts,  and  Contufions  received  by  falls 
from  Mortes,  and  the  like  Accidents  -,  this  the  Miflionaries  have  frequently  expenencd.  borne 
of  their  Servants,  who  had  been  thrown  by  vicious  Horfes,  and  deprivd  almofi  o  peec  1  an 
Motion,  having  been  fo  fpeedily  cured  by  this  Remedy,  that  next  Day  they  were  in  a  Condition 
to  continue  their  Journey.  #  #  • 

We  muft  not  torget  to  obferve,  that  they  look  on  this  Potion  as  a  Specific  againfi  the  Small- 
Pox  j  Infiances  of  its  Succefs  are  frequent  :  The  black  and  infe&ious  Pufiules  become  of  a  clear 
red,  as  foon  as  the  Patient  has  taken  the  Remedy  :  Hence  ’tis  prelcribed  in  lèverai  Difeaiès,  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed  from  bad  Qualities  in  the  Blood.  But  this  Plant  is  both  fcarce,  and  dear,  and. 
after  all,  one  is  not  fure  of  having  it  pure  and  unmix’d*  -  -r/y 

In  the  Experiments  above  mentioned,  they  make  ufe  of'  the  Blood  of  a  Goat  that  has  been 
hunted  down  ;  the  San-tfi  they  ufe,  is  always  that  which  grows  in  the  Province  of  %yang-fi> 
and  which  the  Mandarins ,  in  thofe  Parts,  are  accuftomed  to  make  Prelents  of  to  the  fuperior 
Mandarins ,  and  to  their  Protestors  at  Court. 

Cad*a  In  the  Province  of  Tun-na n,  towards  the  Kingdom  of  A*va,  there  are  Cajjia  Trees  [Cajjia  Fif- 

tula)-,  they  are  pretty  tall,  and  bear  long  Pods  ;  whence  ’tis  called  by  the  Chinefe,  Chang^ko-tj'e -jhit , 
Fhe  Free  with  long  Fruit  -,  its  Pods  are  longer  than  thole  we  lee  in  Europe ,  and  not  compofed  of 
two  convex  Shells,  like  thofe  of  ordinary  Pulle,  but  are  lo  many  hollow  Pipes,  divided  by  Par¬ 
titions  into  Cells,  which  contain  a  pithy  Subftance,  in  every  Relpedt  like  the  Cajjia  in  ufe 
with  us. 

I  forbear  to  fpeak  of  the  Trees  which  produce  the  Betel,  tho’  ’tis  good  againft  lèverai  Ail¬ 
ments,  and  much  ufed  in  the  Southern  Provinces  ,  asalfo  of  the  Palm,  the  Banana-Free,  Cotton- 
Tree,  the  Mango-Tree,  Anana’s,  and  feveral  other  Plants  which  grow  in  the  Indies,  becaulë  they 
are  defcribed  in  all  the  Relations  of  thole  Countries.  a  to  I  a  / 

I  lhall  only  obferve,  that  the  Chinefe  Cinamon  grows  in  the  Province  of  Quang-Ji,  and  Difiritfi: 
°f  Fftn-chew-fu ,  chiefly  on  the  Mountain  Pe-Jhe.  ’Tis  not  fo  much  efieemed,  even  in  China,  as  that 
which  comes  from  other  Places  ;  its  Colour  inclines  rather  to  grey  than  red,  which  is  the  Colour 
of  the  belt  Cinamon  of  Ceylan  ;  it  is  alfo  more  thick,  and  rough,  nor  is  it  fo  odoriferous.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  the  fame  Virtue  of  ftrengthe-ning  the  Stomach,  and  exhilarating  the  Spirits  $  and  Ex¬ 
perience  Ihews  it  has  all  the  Qualities  of  Cinamon,  tho’  not  in  fo  great  Perfection;  One  meets, 
now  and  then,  with  fome  more  biting  than  that  which  comes  from  the  Indies  ;  and  this  they 
affirm  becomes  Grey  alfo,  when  it  is  -long  a  drying. 

It  is  not  proper  here  to  fpeak  of  the  Simples  and  Drugs  made  ufe  of  by  the  Artificers  of 
China  j  fuch  a  Work  wou’d  be  more  fuited  to  the  Natural  Hifiory  of  that  Empire.  However, 

I  lhall  mention  the  Plant  named  Fyen  and  Fyen-wha  ;  ’tis  very  commonly  us’d  in  all  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  :  When  it  is  fieep’d  in  Water,  and  prepar’d  in  large  Tubs,  or  little  Ponds,  it  yields  a 
Blue,  ferviceable  in  Dying.  Thofe  of  Fo-kyen  give  a  more  beautiful  Teint,  and  are  mofi  efieemed 
in  that  fort  of  Painting  which  they  call  Fan-mey. 

They  fcarce  employ  any  thing  elfe  but  the  Juices  of  Flowers  and  Herbs  for  painting  Flowers 
and  Figures  on  Satin,  and  Satin-Taffaties,  whereof  the  Chinefe  make  their  Cloaths,  Trimmings 
and  Furniture.  .  Thefe  Colours,  which  penetrate  the  Subfiance  of  the  Silk,  never  fade  ;  and  as 
they  have  not  a  Body,  they  never  peel  off.  They  feem  to  be  woven  in  very  finely  with  the 
Ground  of  the  Silk,  tho’  they  are  only  painted  in  a  very  delicate  manner. 

Animals.  *  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  an  exa&  Knowledge  of  the  rare  Animals,  which  they  tell 
us,  are  found  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Chinefe  Empire.  That  which  they  relate  of  fome  has 
fuch  an  Air  of  Fable,  that  I  think  it  unworthy  the  Attention  of  the  Publick.  By  what  is  re¬ 
ported  all  over  Se~chwen,  the  Sin  fin  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  Ape  ;  they  lay  it  is  as  large  as  a  middle 
fiz’d  Man,  and  has  a  greater  Refemblance  of  Mankind  than  other  Apes,  both  in  its  Aâinn* 
and  in  the  Facility  with  which  it  walks  on  its  Hind-Feet.  * 

Man-Bear.  What  they  likewife  report  of  the  Jin-hyung,  or  Man-Bear,  found  in  AfX  x>_ 
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‘Concerning  the  Hyang-chang-tfe ,  or  odoriferous  Deer,  is  very  true  ;  this  Animal  is  not-  fcafce, 
being  found,  not  only  in  the  southern  Provinces,  but  even  within  4  or  5  Leagues  to  the  Weft  of 
Pe-kingi  ’Tis  a  fort  of  Deer  without  Horns,  with  Hair  of  a  blackiffi  Colour  j  its  Mufk-bag  is 
compoied  of  a  very  thin  Skin,  covered  with  Hair  exceeding  tine  ;  the  Flefh  is  good  to  eat,  and 
ierved  up  at  the  beft  Tables.  I  thall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  it  hereafter. 

In  the  Southern  Provinces,  as  C>uang-tong ,  and  efpecially  ^uang-Ji,  there  are  Parrots  of  all  forts, 
in  every  refpedt  like  thole  brought  from  America,  they  have  the  fame  Plumage  and  Docility  for  Talk¬ 
ing,  but  they  are  not  comparable  to  the  Birds  called  Kin-ki ,  or  Golden^HenS  -,  thefelaftjire  found  in 
the  Provinces  of  Se-clmen ,  Titn-nan  and  Sken-fi.  We  have  no  Bird  in  Europe  that  refembles  them } 
their  lively  red  and  yellow,  the  Plume  on  the  Head,  the  fhadowing  of  the  Tail,  and  the  Variety  of 
Colours  in  the  Wings,  together  with  a  well  fhap’d  Body,  have  no  doubt  given  occafion  to  the 
Name  of  Golden-Hen ,  as  it  fhews  the  Preference  this  Bird  ought  to  have  over  all  others  :  Its  Flefh  is 
more  delicate  than  that  of  a  Pheafant  ;  fo  that,  of  all  the  Birds  in  the  Eaft,  this  perhaps  beft  deferves 
to  be  brought  into  Europe. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  admired  than  a  little  Bird  called  Fung-wha-fong ,  mentioned  by  the  Chineje 
Geographers,  according  to  whom,  the  Variety  of  its  Colours  is  furprizing,  and  its  Bill  of  a  ftiining 
Red,  inclining  to  Vermillion  ;  but  in  the  Province  of  Se-chwen,  and  even  at  Ghing-tu-fu  it  felt; 
where,  they  lay,  it  breeds,  the  Inhabitants  know  nothing  of  this  Bird,  according  to  the  fame* 
Geographers,  its  Life  is  of  no  longer  Duration  than  the  Flower  Fng-wha,  and  its  Beauty  iurpaffes 
that  of  the  Bird  Fang-whang-,  which  fhould  be  our  Phœnix ,  if  there  ever  was  fuch  a  Bird,  as  it  is 
defcribed  by  our  Authors. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Fong-ivhang ,  whofe  Figure  is  often  painted  and  let  off  with  a  vaft  Number 
of  Ornaments,  never  appears  in  any  of  the  Cities  or  Mountains,  to  which  they  have  given  its 
Name,  at  Fohg-tfyang-fu  in  Shen-fi,  where  they  fay  it  is,  ’tis  not  more  known  any  where  elfe,  as 
we  have  already  remarked  in  fpeaking  of  Fong-whang- chi ng  in  Fartary  (M.) 

Among  the  beautiful  Birds,  .they  with  good  Reafon  reckon  the  Hay-tfmg.  ’Tis  very  rare,  bein<* 
found  only  in  the  DiftiiOt  of  Hong-c  u  in  Shen-Ji,  and  fome  Parts  of  Fart  ary  -,  it  is  not  inferior 
to  our  fineft  Falcons ,  but  exceeds  them  in  Bignefs  and  Strength  ;  it  may  be  called  the  King  of 
<the  Birds  of  Prey  in  Fartary  and  China-,  for  it  is  the  moft  beautiful,  fprightly  and  courageous  of 
,  »  an<^  i*V  fuch  Efteem,  that  as  loon  as  any  of  them  is  catched,  it  muft  be  carried  to  Court, 

where  it  is  prefented  to  the  Emperor,  and  afterwards  committed  to  the  Care  of  the  Royal  Fal¬ 
coners.  s  7. 

The  Butterflies  of  the  Mountain  Loyfew-Jhan ,  fituated  in  the  Diftrid  of  Whey-cheWyfu  and 
province  of  §>uang-tong,  are  like  wife  fo  much  efteemed,  that  the  largeft  and  moft  uncommon  are 
lent  to  Court,  where  they  become  a  Part  of  certain  Ornaments  in  the  Palace  :  Their  Colours  are 
lurpnzmgly  diverflfied  and  lively  ;  they  are  much  bigger  than  the  Butterflies  of  Europe,  and  their 
•Wings  a  great  deal  larger.  In  the  Day  time  they  appear  without  Motion  on  the  Trees,  and  are 
ealily  taken  ;  in  the  Evening  they  begin  to  flutter  about,  much  like  our  Bats,  and  fome  of  them 

o  n\V°  be  aS  argr’oW.llen  îheir  WinSs  are  extended  :  There  are  alfo  beautiful  Butterflies  found  in 
the  Mountains  of  St-Jhan  m  the  Province  of  Pe-cheNi ,  which  are  likewife  in  Requeft  j  but  they 
are  Imall,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  thefe  of  Mount  Lo-few-jhan. 

°f  a/f*are  fti11  more  valuable,  on  account  of  the  Mines  of  different  Metals. 

T  e  Chineje  fay  they  are  full  of  Gold  and  Silver  •  but  that  the  Working  of  them  hitherto  has  been 
hindered  from  fome  political  Views,  .perhaps,  that  the  publick  Tranquillity  might  not  be  difturbed 

Ao'ricultur^reat  abundancc  of  thefe  Metals,  which  would  make  the  People  haughty  and  negligent  of 

Thus  this  irmnenfe  Fund  of  hidden  Treafure,  which  they  talk  fo  much  of,  becomes  ufelefs.  The 

S  mu™  u  ??,f0  famous  for  his  had  once  given  Permiffion  to  fome  of  his  own 

tlouiUoid,  who  had  the  Care  of  his  Domain  to  a  large  Extent,  to  open  the  Silver  Mines,  but 

Î?™1  *  -n0  glveLover  tbe  Work  in  2  or  3  Years.  Not,  fay  they,  becaufe  the  Profit  arifing  from 

thr>c*  T  n  !fg>  b?t  rather  ^°.  Prevent  the  Rabble  from  affembling  together.  They  add  that 
7  °  T01  Silver  Mines  in  the  Province  of  Tun-nan,  which  have  always  been  open, 

were  formerly  confiderable  Gainers  by  them.  P  ’ 

.  ry?1  doubt’  China  affords  Mines  of  Gold  alfo.  What  Gold  they  have  there,  is  partly  dug 
*  M  ln^S  * .  .u^m°ft  of  it  is  found  among  the  Sands,  which  the  Rivers  and  Torrents  roll  from 

°f the  Provinces  of  Se-chwen  and  Tun-nan  -,  this  laft  is  the  richer 
in»  P  T  >Tl  ^COp  I  calledrLQ-^  of  whom  I  fhall  fpeak  hereafter, and  who  poffefs  the  neighbour¬ 
's  Parts  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Pegu  and  Laos,  probably  dig  a  great  deal  of  Gold  from  the  r 
Mountains  ;  fince  they  ufe  to  put  a  good  Quantity  of  Gold  Leaves  in  the  Coffins  of  ilkffidous 

rZÇOnS'(^A  thi°fC  ^°.  d,^ervçd  their  Efteem-  Their  Gold  is  not  very  beautiful,  poffibly  becaufe 
1  ;  *n  a11  ilkehhood  the  Lo-lo  are  not  better  fkilled  in  Smelting  of  Gold  than  Silver 

as  pur^and  I  ^  °f  5  but  when  refined  by  the  C^efe  Workmen,  it  becomes 

M  *  *5 “ 

chandize* ;  touht SmTnTfor  S**®?  “  •  Colned>  k  *s  eraP!oyed  in  Trade  as  a  Mer- 

e  Demand  for  it  in  the  Empire  is  not  very  confiderable.  becaufe  Gold  is  fcarce 

ever 

(M)  Itfeerasfrom  this  Circumlhnre  ,t;rtunr  •  ■  r  ~ 

«f  China.  nuance,  as  it  the  Defcnpüon  of  7 artary  was  originally  defigned  to  have  been  placed  before  that 
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ever  ufed  but  by  the  Gilders,  and  in  fome  trifling  Ornaments)  for  none  but  the  Europeans  have 
any  golden  Plate.  •  u  w  ]A 

Coal  Mines  are  fo  numerous  in  the  Provinces,  that  perhaps  no  Kingdom  in  t  e  & umeraj3|e  ! 

has  fo  many  and  fo  rich.  Thofe  in  the  Provinces  of  Shen-f \  Shan-fi  and  Pe-che-  _  ■ .  n  t 

So  that  Coal  Supplies  all  their  Furnaces,  Kitchens  and  Stoves,  which  are  ^  e  r  where 

Winter  :  Without  fome  fuch  Convenience  there  would  be  no  living  in  fo  co  a.  .  y> 

Wood  for  Firing  is  fcarce,  and  confeauôntly  very  dear.  "  '  ntimpr/v.,fi 

Mines  of  Iron,  Tin,  and  other  Metals  for  ordinary  Ufe,  mud;  needs  alfo  e  ve  y 
there,  feeing  they  bear  a  low  Price  throughout  the  Empire.  The  Miffionary  eo&rap  #  - 

Witneffes  of  the  Richnefs  of  a  Puttenague  Mine  in  the  Province  of  Hn-quang ,  nom  w  ence  in 

few  Days  were  drawn  fome  hundreds  of  Quintals.  ;  .  '\V':  A  i 

The  Mines  of  common  Copper  which  are  in  the  jProvinces  of  Pun-nan  and  Quey-c^ew,  av^ 
fupplied  the  Empire  with  all  the  fmall  Money  that  has  been  coined  there  for  feveral  Years  pa  . 
But  the  moft  extraordinary  Copper  is  that  called  P e-tong ,  or  White  Copper  ;  it  JS 
dug  out  of  the  Mine,  and  dill  more  white  within  than  without.  It  appears  by  a  val  um  er  o 

Experiments  made  at  P e-kin?,  that  its  Colour  is  owing  to  no  Mixture, on  the  contrary,  all  Mixtures 
j:  r>  r  i°  •••il  _ j  kl-p»  ^ilvpr  ?  and  were  there 


Quarries  of 
extraordina¬ 
ry  Stones, 
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haps,  to  be  met  with  no  where  but  in  China ,  and  that  only  in  the  Province  or  Xiin-nan. 
Thofe  who  would  have  it  keep  its  fine  Colour,  mix  a  fifth  Part  of„ -Silver  with  it  mftead  Pf 
other  Metal.  .. 

Red-Copper.  As  for  the  Copper  named  Pfe-lay-to?ig ,  or  the  Copper  which  comes  of  itfelf  i  it  proves  to  be  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  red  Copper  waflied  down  by  the  great  Rains  from  the  high  Mountains  of  Tun-nan9 
and  found  among  the  Sands  and  Flints,  in  the  Channel  of  the  Torrents,  when  they  fubfide  and 
their  Beds  become  dry. 

The  Chinefe  pretend,  that  the  Bracelets  of  Pfe -lay -tong  defend  the  Arms  againd:  the  Palfy,  or 
rather  prevent  their  Lofs  of  Feeling,  by  the  Difcharge  of  certain  Humours.  One  of  the  Partarf 
who  accompanied  the  Miffionaries,  found  as  much  Benefit  from  Bracelets  made  of  Tun-nan  Gold, 
as  he  had  received  from  thole  of  Pfe-lay-tong  ;  whence  the  Virtues  aferibed  ro  the  exterior  Appli¬ 
cation  of  that  Metal  may  be  judly  quedioned  :  However,  it  is  in  great  Reputation  in  Tun-nan , 
and  even  in  P e-king. 

If  what  they  affirm  of  the  Stone  called  Hyung-Whang ,  being  an  Antidote  againd:  Poifons  is 
true,  it  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  a  Source  of  Riches  to  the  Empire,  and  preferred  to  the  Rubies  of 
Tun-nan ,  where  Mines  or  rather  Quarries  of  it  are  found,  as  alfo  in  feveral  other  Provinces,  even 
Northern  ones,  as  Shen-f .  Tisnot  a  Mineral  but  a  foft  Stone,,  eadly  formed  into  Ve  dels  of  all 
kinds,  which  they  tinge  with  Vermillion,  the  Stone  itfelf  being  naturally  of  a  yellowifh  Colour, 
and  fometimes  fpotted  with  black.  /  ? 

What  the  Chinefe  Geographers  report,  of  its  being  an  excellent  Specifick  againd:  malignant  Fe¬ 
vers,  is  uncertain  ;  at  lead  it  is  not  ufed  in  the  Cure  of  them  in  Places  where  it  abounds  :  Whence  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that  in  cafe  it  has  that  Property,  the  Phydcians  there  have  not  difeovered  it. 

The  Lapis  Armenus  is  not  very  dear  in  Tun-nan ,  where  it  is  found  in  feveral  Places,  differing 
in  nothing  from  what  is  imported  into  Europe.  ’Tis  produced  alfo  in  the  Province'  of  Se-cbuaen^ 
and  in  the  Didrift  of  Pay-tongfû ,  belonging  to  Shanf ,  which  furnifhes  perhaps  the  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  Tu-J he  in  all  China  ;  ’tis  a  kind  of  white  Jafper ,  the  white  refembling  that  of  Agat  ;  ’tis 
tranfparent,  and  fometimes  fpotted  when  it  is  poliffied. 

The  Rubies  fold  at  Tun-nan-fu,  are  of  the  right  fort,  but  very  fmall.  We  know  not  in  what 
Part  of  the  Province  they  are  found.  One  meets  with  fome  other  kinds  of  Precious  Stones  at  the 
fame  City  ;  but  they  are  faid  to  be  brought  from  other  Countries,  and  efpecially  from  Ava  :  at 
lead:  they  are  brought  by  the  Merchants  of  that  Kingdom,  who  come  to  trade  at  Tung-chang-fuy 
whofe  Jurifdiftion  borders  upon  it. 

The  faired  Rock  Crydal  does  not  come  from  Tun-nan ,  but  is  found  in  the  Mountains  of 
'  Chang-chewfii ,  and  Chang-pu-hyen,  in  the  Province  of  Fo-kym >  fituated  in  the  Latitude  of 
24  deg.  10  min.  The  Artificers  of  thofe  two  Cities  are  very  fkilful  in  working  it  j  and  they 
make  of  it  Seals,  Buttons,  and  Figures  of  Animals. 

There  are  in  the  fame  Province  (of  Fo-kyen )  as  alfo  in  feveral  others,  Quarries  of  Marble, 
not  inferior  to  European  Marble,  were  it  as  well  wrought.  However,  one  may  meet  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants  with  Variety  of  little  pieces,  well  enough  poliffied,  and  of  a  pretty  good  Colour  ;  for 
m  dan  ce,  the  little  Tables  named  Pyen-tfan. ,  wherewith  fometimes  the  Tables  at  Entertainments 
.are  adorned,  are  very  pretty,  and  fpotted  with  divers  Colours,  which,  though  not  extraordinary 
lively,  reprefent  very  naturally  Mountains,  Rivers,  and  Trees  :  They  are  made  of  a  Marble 
commonly  dug  in  the  Quarries  of  1ay-li-fû,  whereof  they  Yeleft  only  certain  Pieces. 

But  tho’  there  is  no  want  of  Marble  in  China, ,  yet  one  meets  with  neither  Palace  Temple 
oFother  Structure  at  Peking  or  elfewhere,  which  is  intirely  built  with  it.  Tho’  the  Chinefe 
Houles  are  fupported  by- Pillars,  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  have  yet  made  any  of  Marble  or 
bnce  thought  of  employing  the  coloured  kind  indcad  of  Wood,  whereof  they  are  accuftnmeri  tr, 
make  Pillars.  Buildings  even  of  the  fine  Free-done  are  rare  in.  this  Country  :  Stone  is  never  ufed 
But  in  Bridges  and  Triumphal  Arches,  named  Pay-lew ,  which  adorn  the  Streets  of  a  oreat  Number 
of  Towns  in  each  Province.  ® 
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The  triumphal  Arches  are  moftly  adorned  with  lively  Figures  of  Men,  Birds  and  Flowers,  in 
pierced  Work  j  fo  neatly  detached  from  the  Body  of  the  Arch,,  that  they  are  joyned  together  only 
by  Cordons,  and  thus  run  into  one  another  without  Confufion.  This  Blows  the  fuperior  Skill  of 
the  ancient  Workmen  ;  for  it  is  cblerved  that  the  Triumphal  Arches  eredted  of  late  in  certain 
Cities,  fall  vaftly  fhort  of  the  old  ones  ;  the  Sculpture  is  very  fparing  and  appears  coarfe  ;  the 
Work  is  all  folid,  without  being  pierced,  or  having  any  thing  to  enliven  it. 

However,  the  Order  in  the  modern  Pay-lew,  is  the  fame  as  in  the  old  :  But  this  Order  is  very 
different  from  ours,  both  as  to  the  Difpofition  and  Proportion  of  the  Parts.  They  have  neither 
Chapiters,  nor  Cornifhes  ;  and  that,  which  bears  fo  me  Likenefs  to  our  Frizes,  is  of  a  Height 
Blocking  to  an  Eye  accuftomed  to  the  European  Architecture  ;  although  it  is  fo  much  the 
more  agreeable  to  the  Chinefe  Tafte*  as  it  affords  more  Room  for  the  Ornaments,  which  garniffi 
the  Sides  of  the  Infcriptions  engraven  thereon. 

The  Stone-Bridges  are  commonly  built  like  ours,  on  huge  Stone  Piers,  capable  of  breaking  ^  n;fi„enc„ 
$he  Force  of  the  Stream,  and  fuftaining  the  Weight  of  Arches,  wide  and  high  enough  for  the  of th eChhe/e 
largeft  Barks  topafs.  They  are  very  numerous  in  China ,  and  the  Emperor  fpares  no  Expence,;  when  ^  their  Stone 
the  Benefit  of  the  Public  requires  them  to  be  built*  There  is  fcarcea  more  beautiful  Bridge  to  be  feen  BridgfcS‘ 
than  that  of  Fu-chew-fu ,  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Fo-kyen  -,  the  River,  which  is  a  Mile  and  a  half  —That  of 
broad,  is  fometimes  divided  into  fmall  Arms,  and  fometimes  interfparfed  with  little  Iffands.  This  F**bew-fi. 
is  all  united  in  joining  the  Iffands  by  Bridges,  which  altogether  make  8  Li  or  Furlongs,  and  y  6  Chi - 
nefe  Fathoms.  The  principal  Bridge  alone  has  above  100  Arches,  built  of  white  Stone,  with 
carved  Bannifters  on  each  Side,  upon  which  at  the  diftance  of  every  tenth  Foot  are  placed  little 
fquare  Pilafters,  whofe  Bafes  are  very  large,  refembling  hollôw  Barks.  Every  Pillar  bears  onç  or  two 
crofs  Stones,  which  fupport  ftone  Steps,  more  or  lefs  in  Number,  according  to  the  Breadth  of  the 
Bridge. 

But  that  which  furpaffes  all  the  reft,  is  the  Bridge  of  Swctt-chew-fu,  built  over  the  point  of 
an  Arm  of  the  Sea,  which  otherwife  muff  be  crofted  in  a  Bark,  often  not  without  Danger.  It 
is  2520  Chinefe  Feet  long  and  20  broad,  fupported  by  252  huge  Piers,  Ï26  on  each  fide  :  All 
the  Stones  are  of  a  greyifft  Colour,  and  of  the  fame  Length  and  Thicknefs,  as  well  thofe  which 
crofs  from  Pier  to  Pier,  as  thofe  which  are  laid  a-crofs  to  join  them  together. 

’Tis  not  eafy  to  comprehend  where  they  could  find  fo  many  large  Pieces  of  Rock,  or  how  they 
could  contrive  to  cut  or  place  Stones  of  fuch  enormous  Weight,-  high  enough  for  large  Veffels 
to  pafs  underneath  :  the  Bridge  is  like  wife  fet  off  with  Ornaments,  made  of  the  fame  fort 
of  Stone.  In  ftiort,  the  moft  remarkable  things  to  be  feen  elfewhere,  however  efteemed  in  the 
Country,  are  nothing  comparable  to-this.  What  I  have  faid  is  fufficient  to  give  the  Reader  an 
Idea  of  the  Magnificence  of  the  Chinefe  in  publick  Edifices,  and  whatever  concerns  the  Good  of 
the  People  ;  with  regard  to  which  they  are  no  lefs  profufe,  than  they  are  fparing  in  what  relates 
to  their  Perfons  and  private  Buildings.  This  Magnificence  appears  ftill  farther  in  the  ^uays,  which 
border  the.Rivers  and  Canals.  ’Tis  furprizing  to  behold  of  what  Length  and  Breadth  they  are,  and 
what  large  Stones  they  are  fac’d  with. 

But  thefe  Works,  however  fplendid  they  appear,  fall  far  fhort  of  thofe  which  regard  the  RF  Rivers  and 
vers  and  Lakes.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  public  Conveniency,  than  to  be  able  to  go  by  Water  Canals.  n 
from  Kanton,  the  moft  Southern  Part  of  the  Empire,  to  P e-king  the  moft  Northern  -,  and  that 
without  travelling  above  one  Day  by  Land,  over  Mount  Mey-lin ,  where  the  River  of  Kyang-ft 
rifes  :  But  one  need  never  quit  the  Bark,  provided  he  fails  about  thro’  the  Provinces  of  ^uang-ft  and 
H u-quang.  For  the  Rivers  of  Hu-quang  and  Kyang-ft  run  Northwards  into  the  Tang-tje-Kyang, 
which  is  the  greateft:  River  in  all  China ,  and  traverfes  it  from  Weft  to  Faftt. 

This  great  River  joins  the  River  Pe-ho ,  which  is  convey’d  Southward  from  P e-king ,.  by  means  of  Great  Ca- 
a  famous  Artificial  Canal  ;  fo  that  there  is  an  eafy  Communication  between  the  Southern  Maritime  nal. 
Provinces,  and  the  Northern  bordering  on  Partary,  which  becomes  an  inexhauftible  Source  of  reci¬ 
procal  Advantages  to  both.  This  Canal,  which  is  call’d  Tu-lyang-ho ,  that  is,  the  Canal  for  convey¬ 
ing  Merchandize,  and  often  Tu-ho,  or  the  Royal  Canal ,  is  very  remarkable  for  its  Length,  which  is 
above  160  great  French  Leagues,  and  ftill  more  fo  for  the  Evennefs  of  the  Country  thro’  which 
It  is  cut  5  for  in  all  that  Space  there  were  neither  Hills,  Quarries  nor  Rocks,  which  gaye  the 
Workmen  any  Trouble  either  to  level,  or  to  penetrate. 

In  the  Province  of  Shan-tong  is  a  River  of  an  ordinary  largenefs,  named  JVen-ho,  whofe  Stream  its  Oriem 
they  have  found  means  to  divide.  The  Point  of  Divifion  is  near  a  fmall  Eminence,  3  Leagues  and  Courfe* 
from  the  little  City  of  W m-ftean-hyen.  This  Place  is  call’d  Fu-Jhwi-myau ,  or  the  Temple  of  the 
divifion  of  the  W aters ,  becauife  it  is  confecrated  by  the  Idolaters  to  Long-vang,  who,  according  to 
the  Bonzas,  is  Mafter  of  the  Waters  ;  the  larger  quantity  of  Water,  after  being  divided,'  fupplies 
that  Part  of  the  Canal  which  runs  to  the  North  ;  where,  after  it  has  received  the  River  Wey-ho 
from  the  Province  of  Ho-nan,  and  run  a  long  Courfe,  it  falls,  -  near  the  City  of  ftyen-tfinv-<\  * 
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in  the  Province  of  Pe-cbe-li,  into  the  River  which  comes  from  P e-king,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Eajiern  Ocean.  The  other  Branch,  which  is  fcarce  one  third  Part  of  the  Stream,  running 
houfhward  [in  the  Canal]  towards  the  Whang-bo ,  or  Tellow  River,  meets  at  firft  with  Pools  and 
Marihes,  forne  whereof  ferve  for  its  Channel,  and  others  fupply  it  with  Water,  by  means  of 
Nuices,  which  are  open’d  and  {hut  at  pleafure,  with  Wooden-Planks  that  are  fattened  a-crofs  the 
the  Canal  ***  S“UCe’ m  Grooves.cut  imo  the  Stone-Piers  that  line  it,  where  it  is  difcharg’d  into 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW  of 

Thefe  Works  are  in  Chinefe  call’d  Cha,  and  in  our  Relations  Dikes,  tho  ' 

caufe  thofe  which  are  built  in  the  Canal  itfelf,  and  contra#  its  Breadth,  leaving  y  _  p<  g 

for  a  large  Bark  to  pafs,  ferve  like  our  Sluices  to  reftrain  the  Water,  when  they  wan  a  o  P 

its  Courfe  either  entirely,  or  in  part,  by  laying  the  Boards  a-crofs  to  a  certain  elt> * 

Precaution  is  often  neceffary,  efpecially  in  times  of  Drought  :  For  the  Stream  o  e  ‘ 

ing  only  part,  as  has  been  obferved,  of  a  moderate  River,  and  not  able  to  fuim  1  ^  ~  ç. 

than  the  Depth  of  5  or  6  Feet,  they  have  endeavour’d  to  retard,  and  even  ltop  t  e  our  e  o  1 , 
by  the  Elbows  made  by  frequent  Turnings  and  Windings  of  the  Canal  :  It  happens  ome  eais, 
when  there  is  fearcity  of  Rain,  that  it  is  reduced  to  three  Feet  of  Water,  which  ts  not  u  wie 
to  bear  the  great  Imperial  Barks,  that  carry  the  Provifions  and  Tributes  fur  milled  by  t  e  rroy 
Vinces  to  Court.  In  Parts  therefore  fubje#  to  that  Inconvenience,  they  have  recourle  to  this 
fort  of  Sluices,  [or  Refervoires,]  if  they  deferve  that  Name,  fince  they  have  no  other  Balm  belides 
the  Canal  itfelf.  The  Number  of  others  is  not  fo  great  as  is  reported,  not  exceeding  45,  and  their 
Breadth  not  above  30  Feet,  nor  are  the  Sides  of  the  Canal  lined  with  Stone,  except  here  and 
there  :  They  often  need  repairing,  either  in  thofe  Places  where  the  Earth,  being  fandy  and  loofe, 
eafily  tumbles  down  ;  or  elfe  near  Ponds,  which  fwell’d  by  extraordinary  Rains,  fometimes  break 
down  the  Banks  that  are  made  commonly  of  Earth,  probably  the  fame  that  was  thrown  up  in» 
digging  the  Canal. 

They  have  greater  Difficulties  to  ftruggle  with,  beyond  the  Whang-ho  :  For,  to  draw  the  Canal 
from  its  Southern  fide  to  the  great  Tang-tfe- Kyang,  it  was  neceffary  to  raife  great  Banks  of  Stone, 
and  other  Works  of  that  kind,  to  refill  the  Waters,  both  of  a  great  Lake  which  is  to  thehT ?/l,  and 
of  the  River  ^uay-ho,  which  fwell’d  to  fucha  degree,  in  the  time  of  great  Rains,  that,  after  ravaging 
the  Plain,  it  fell  with  fury  on  the  Canal  ;  thefe  Works  are  near  Whay-ngan-fu,  and  the  beft  that 
have  been  made  for  the  Service  of  the  Canal.  There  are  alfo  feme  pretty  good  ones  towards 
Tang- c hew- fû ,  which  ferve  as  Quays  to  that  fine  City. 

Beyond  the  Ya?ig-tfe- Kyang,  the  Canal  (which  is  continued  from  Chin-kyang-fu ,  thro*  Chang - 
chew-fu ,  and  Sû-chew-fû,  and  receives  the  lèverai  Canals  of  the  Province  of  Che-kyang, )  is  more 
commodious,  as  it  is  not  embarrafs’d  with  Sluices,  or  fuch  like  Works.  The  Evennefs  of  the 
Land,  the  plenty  of  Water  which  has  no  Defcent,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Ground,  are  Advantages 
which  it  wou’d  have  been  difficult  for  thofe  who  made  the  Canal  to  have  met  with  elfe-where. 

That  which  moft  charms  the  Eye,  is  the  vafl  Number  of  large  and  beautiful  Imperial  Barks, 
divided  into  Squadrons,  commanded  each  by  its  Mandarin ,  advancing  in  great  Order,  loaded 
with  the  beft  Things  that  the  Provinces  afÏQrd.  ?Tis  commonly  reported,  and  agreeable  to  the 
printed  Accounts,  that  the  Number  of  thefe  Barks,  maintain’d  at  the  Expence  of  the  Empire, 
amounts  to  10,000.  However  the  Mandarins ,  who  are  Surveyors  of  the  Tranfports  of  Mer¬ 
chandizes,  and  count  them  in  their  PafTage,  have  often  affirm’d,  that  they  never  faw  above  4 
or  5000  of  them  arrive  :  But  even  that  Number  is  furprizing,  when  we  refle#  upon  the  Large- 
nefs  of  thofe  Barks,  many  whereof  carry  80  Tun,  and  that  they  are  defign’d  meerly  for  ap¬ 
plying  the  Imperial  City  with  Neceffaries. 

In  the  Countries,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  damaging  the  Great  Royal  Canal,  lèverai  little 
Canals  have  been  cut  into  it,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  neighbouring  Towns  or  great  Villages. 
The  Advantages  that  accrue  by  having  a  Communication  with  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  there¬ 
by  facilitating  Trade,  have  made  the  Chinefe  furmount  Difficulties  which  frighten  Europeans . 
We  meet  with  an  Inftance  of  this  in  the  Canals  that  pafs  from  Shau-hingfû  to  Ni?ig-po-fû  * 
the  Waters  of  one  Canal  not  being  on  a  Level  with  that  of  another,  the  Boat,  by  means  of 
two  Capeftanes,  is  hoifted  upon  a  Stone-Glacis,  or  Sloping,  v/hich  being  made  llippery  with  Wa^ 
ter,r.  the  Boat  Aides  down  into  the  fécond  Canal,  as  fwift  as  an  Arrow  out  of  a  Bow  :  For  this 
reafon  they  are  made  in  form  of  Gondolas ,  with  Keels  of  a  Wood  hard  enough  to  fuftain  the 
Weight  of  the  Bark.  Thefe  Boats  are  proper  only  for  carrying  Goods  from  Ning-po ,  and  the 
Towns  depending  on  it,  as  far  as  the  Canal  of  Shau-hing.  They  differ  much,  both  as  to  fize  and 
make,  from  the  Imperial  Barks,  which  to  be  fure  wou’d  be  broken  to  Pieces,  or  at  leaft  receive 
fome  confiderable  Damage  in  the  Defcent. 

In  the  Province  of  Quang-fi  they  have  joined  the  River  that  falls  into  the  Sea  at  Kanton  with 

that  which,  after  eroding  the  Province  of  Hu-quang ,  enters  into  the  great  Tang-tfe-Kyang  at  the 

Place  where  the  Royal  Canal  ends,  as  has  been  already  obferved.  The  Waters  which  defeend 

from  the  Mountains,  in  the  North  Part  of  the  Province,  form  near  the  City  Hing-ngan-hyen  a 

knall  River,  which  is  Hopped  by  a  Bank  equal  to  the  higheft  Ground  whereon  it  runs  and  its 

Rapidity  makes  it  fwell  above  the  natural  Declivity  of  its  Channel,  which  difeharges  thé  Surplus 

ot  the  Water.  But  this  Canal,  which  goes  not  far,  before  it  enters  the  two  Rivers  juft  now 

mentioned,  is  neither  fo  commodious,  nor  fo  well  kept  in  Repair  as  the  Grand  Canal.  The  Wa- 

ter  is  often  fo  low,  that  in  many  Places  the  Barks  are  rather  hailed  along  the  Gravel*  than  car" 
ry  d  by  the  Stream.  & 

Thefe  forts  of  Sluices,  which  are  very  proper  for  increafing  the  Water,  by  ftoppW  its  CWr„ 
are  commonly  made  only  of  Earth  fupportedby  Stakes,  and  their  Mouths'  fecured  bv  ’ 

fuch  like  things.  But  whatever  Defers  happen,  they  are  fupply’d  by  the  Induftrv  „„1  ru  ’ 
the  Boatmen  and  Peafants.  This  Road  is  chofen  by  the  Merchants^  who  are  deter!  f  0Ur  °f 
king  that  to  Kanton,  thro’  the  Province  of  Kyang-fi,  becaufe  of  the  Expence  and  T™  ui  i™  ta’ 
obliged  to  be  at,  by  carrying  their  Goods  one  Day’s  journey  over  Land  r°uWe  ^ 
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There  is  fome  Inconveniency  in  travelling  from  Kanton  by  the  Province  of  Hu- quart?  •  fox' 
they  muft  quit  the  River  (which  paffing  to  Shau-chcw-fti ,  falls  into  that  of  Kanton)  at  I-chanv- 
hyen ,  whence  it  is  7  Leagues  and  a  half  to  the  fine  City  of  Ching-chew ,  (both  in  Hu-quanv) 
where  they  embark  on  another  River  which  falls  into  the  great  Tang-tfe-Kyang  :  But,,  when  the 
Waters  are  high,  they  are  not  retarded  at  all  in  the  Road  thro’  Kyang-Ji  and  Hu-quang.  ’Tis 
doubtlefs  of  vaft  Advantage  to  the  whole  Kingdom,  to  have  a  confiant  Courfe  of  Trade  fo  eafi- 
ly  kept  up  among  the  Provinces,  by  means  of  the  Communication  carry’d  on,  as  well  by  the 
Royal  Canal,  which  leads  to  Pc-kmg ,  as  the  leller  Canals^  which  terminate  in  it^  like  fo  many 
crois  Roads. 

they  com  mu  ni-  Different 

cate  ;  one  meets  with  almoft  all  the  winds  that  aie  found  in  our  Rivers  in  Prance  ,*  Several  others  hincs ol Filh 
come  from  the  Sea,  advancing  a  great  way  up  the-  Rivers  ;  fometimes  thofe  of  the  larveft  Size 
are  caught  in  Places  above  150  Leagues  from  the  Coaft.  There  is  near  Nan-kins;  a°  famous 
Fifhery  for  Shads,  call’d  She-yu,  in  the  Months  of  April  and  May  ;  and  at  another  Place  a  good 
way  from  thence,  there  is  fuch  plenty  of  this  fort  of  Fifh,  that  they  often  carry  them  to  a  neighs 
bouring  Ifland  call’d  ffong-ming,  where  they  were  fold  exceeding  cheap,  at  the  time  the  Miffio- 
naries  made  the  Map  of  it. 

Thefe  Miffionaries  were  fo  employ’d  in  fettling  the  Geography  of  Places,  that  they  had  not  time 
to  enquire  into  the  various  Species  of  Fifh,  which  are  fo  numerous  in  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  of 
China  :  Befides,  a  Work  of  that  kind  wou’d  belong  to  a  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Country,  if  it  were 
fet  on  foot.  They  have,  however,  obferved  two  or  three  Things  fmgular  enough.  The  firft  is  That 
in  the  great  River  Tang-tJe-Kyang,  not  far  from  the  City  Kyew-king-fû,  in  the  Province  of  Kyam v. 
fh  a  prodigious  Number  of  Barks  meet  every  Year  to  buy  the  Spawn  of  Fifhes.  About  May  the 
People  of  the  Country  damm  up  the  River  for  9  or  10  Leagues  together,  in  feveral  Places  with 
Mat?  and  Hurdles,  (leaving  only  Room  enough  for  Barks  to  pafs)  in  order  to  Hop  the  Spawn 
which  they  know  how  to  diftinguifh  at  firft  Sight,  tho’  the  Water  is  fcarce  alter'd  <  with  this 
Water,  mixt  with  the  Spawn,  they  fill  feveral  Veffels  to  fell  to  the  Merchants,  who  at  this  Sea 
fon  arrive  in  great  Numbers  to  buy,  and  tranfport  it  into  divers  Provinces,  taking  Care  to  have 
it  ftirr’d  up  from  time  to  time.  This  Water  is  fold  by  Meafure  to  fuch  as  haveFifh  Ponds 
and  Pools  belonging  to  their  Houfes  ;  in  a  few  Days  the  young  Fry  begin  to  appear  in  little’ 

Shoals  but  the  different  Kinds  cannot  be  fo  foon  diftinguifhed.  The  Profit  often  amounts  to 
a  hundred  times  the  Expence  ;  for  the  common  People  live  much  on  Fifh. 

The  next  Thing  remarkable,  is  the  Kin-yu ,  or  Golden-Fifh  j  thefe  are  kept  either  in  lit-tL 
Ponds,  made  for  that  purpofe,  wherewith  the  Houfes  of  Pleafure,  belonging  to’the  Princes  and 
great  Lords,  are  embellilh’d  ;  or  elfe  in  Bafins,  that  commonly  adorn  the  Courts  of  their 
Houfes  :  In  thefe  Bafins,  which  are  more  deep  than  wide,  they  put  the  leaft  that  can  be  found  ■ 

For  the  fmaller  they  are,  they  think  them  the  more  beautiful ;  befides,  the  greater  Number  mav 
be  kept  of  them,  and  they  afford  more  Diverfion.  6  m  y 

'  The  prettieft  of  them  are  of  a  curious  Red,  fpeckled  as  it  were  with  Gold-Duft  efpeciallv  fn- 

™.s  1  e  J7’  w7ch  j  f°rked  with  two  or  three  Points;  fome  are  of  a  filver  Colour,  others 
White,  and  fome  tpotted  with  Red  ;  both  forts  are  extraordinary  lively  and  atftive  delighting 
o  play  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water  ;  but  then  their  Smallnefs  renders  ’em  fo  tender  tE  he 
eaft  impreffion  of  Air,  and  even  any  violent  lhaking  of  the  Veffel,  will  kill  great  Numbers  of 
them  Thofe  that  are  bred  m  Ponds  are  of  various  Sizes  ;  fome  are  bigger  than  our  largeft  Fft! 
chards  (n)  :  They  teach  them  to  rife  up  to  the  Top  of  the  Water  at  the  Noife  of  a  Clapper 
w  ic  the  Perfon  ufes  who  feeds  them.  What  is  mod  furprizing  is,  that,  according  to  all  Ac- 

feT S  htfbeft  ^  ‘Te7Ve  „em  18 10  give  them  nothin§  in  Winter  5  ’«s  certain  they  do  not 
feed  them  for  3  or  4  Months  at  Pe-kmg ,  while  the  very  cold  Weather  lafts  ;  what  the/live  on 

in  the  mean  time,  under  the  Ice,  it  is  not  eafy  to  underftand,  except  We  fuppofe'  either  that  thev 

find  little  Worms  in  the  Roots  of  Herbs,  which  grow  at  the  Bottom  of  theMWs  or  elfe  that 

£tCth/  b°t  ,themfelve\  bln?  “  by  the  Water,  become  proper  Food  Vor  them 

7?  A7  W7Chm°  prCVent  t^‘r  beïng  froZeft>  are  taken  int0  the  Houfes,  ancl  kept  all  Winter  in  l 
C  amber,  often  (hut  up  m  a  China  Veffel,  without  being  fed  at  all,  are  towards  Spring  put  into  the 

One  won’T-’  *hey,fport  Y“h  the  fafte  StrenSth  and  Agility  as  they  didXe2  Year  before 

One  wood  imagine  they  knew  their  Mafters,  and  thofe  who  carry  them  Food,  by  their  being 

fo  ready  to  rife  at  their  approach  :  The  greateft  Lords  themfelves  delight  in  feeding  them  with 

Water"  ’  “  P  °mS  TIme  t0  °bferVe  thelr  nimble  Motions>  and  fporftng  i„  £ 

r,,Tbei'e  Fllb’  at  Ie7  tbc  prettieft  of  them,  are  caught  in  a  fmall  Lake  (o),  in  the  Proving  r 
Che-kyang,  near  the  little  City  of  Chang-wha-byen,  in  the  Diftrift  of  Han-chLfû  and  at  X  P  °f 
of  a  Mountain  calld  Tfyen-king,  fituated  in  30  d.  23  m.  of  Latitude  ;  but  as  this  I  aJ  *  Z0? 

»  is  not  likely  that  all  the  Golden-Filh  come  from  thence,  which  are  feeXn  the  ^  •“  fmalll. 

China  j  particularly  thofe  o  ï  Quan-tong  and  Fo-kyen  where  this  Species  mav  K  n  r°vinces  of 
Fopagated  For  ’tis  certain^that  even  the  JalLftofthofe  fhatarefed  in  fir  f"d 

enough  ;  their  Spawn  is  feen  fwimming  on  the  top  of  the  Water  and  nmvide.1  'Â  S<aK  Prob®c 
kept  with  Care,  the  Heat  of  the  Seafon  never  failsm  animate  k  “  “ takcn  UP«  and 

(Ô)  hhirn«abÔrVrorAaeû„F™m'f’f7''2th’  ^  be,t"  fort  ftIIi  for  tlir«  Crowns. 
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But  this  Kind  of  Fiih  is  not  more  beautiful,  than  thofe,  called 

hideous  and  ugly  ;  they  are  however  the  common  Diet  ot  the  y  »  Fo-kven  :  The  Mifliona- 
moft  every  Meal  ;  they  are  feen  floating  on  the  Coafts  of  f  Marinirs  having  taken  one 

ries  took  them  at  firft  for  fo  many  inanimate  Lumps  :  But  the  Zh  J  i  jn  it  was  caff 

of  them,  by  their  Orders,  they  Lnd  it  to  be  alive  It  tld  tlSn  that  this  AnimS 

and.  even  liv’d  there  a  pretty  while.  The  Natives  having  alway  »  examin’d  h 

had  four  Eyes  and  fix  Feet!  and  that  in  Figure  it  refembled  a  Man  s _L.ver .  they 

very  carefully,  but  cou’d  difeover  only  two  Places,  which  feemd  to  e  y  ,  y  ■£ryeg 

it  (hewed  when  they  moved  their  Hands  before  thofe  Parts  ;  indee  ,  wa  J  p;mDies  re- 
it  to  move  with,  to  be  look’d  on  as  Feet,  one  might  reckon  as  many  as  t  eve  a  Moment  it  ■ 

fembling  Buttons,  all  over  its  Body  ;  it  has  neither  Prickles  nor  Bones,  an  Fmnire  •  it  is 

is  fqueezed.  A  little  Salt  will  preferve  it,  in  which  it  is  convey  d  to  a  ar  so.  " ^  P  > 

accounted  a  great  Dainty,  and  fo  it  may  really  be  to  a  Chinefe  Palate,  t  0  /  frnm 

to  ours.  But  if  one’s  own  Tafte-is  not  the  fame  at  all  times,  no  wonder  it  (houd  differ  from  - 

that  of  People  accuftom’d  to  different  Food.  *  _  _r  r  •  ** 

I  might  (peak  of  a  kind  of  Sea-Crabs,  (found  between  the  Coaft  oi î  Kau-ehew,  in  the 
vince  of  Çhiang-tongy  and  the  Ifle  of  Hay-nan )  which  are  fubjedt  to  Petrefadtion  without  lefing  - 
their  natural  Shape?  but  this  is  no  Novelty  in  Europe  :  The  Chinefe  Phyficians  prefenbe  them  as  . 
very  proper  in  burning  and  acute.  Fevers  ;  but  to  prove  the  certainty  of  this,  xpenments  oug  t 

to  be  made  to  demonfl: rate  the  Efficacy  of  this  Remedy.  _  .  ,  , 

The  Chinefe  tell  Wonders  alfo,  concerning  the  Water  of  certain  Lakes  and  Rivers  ;  but  what 
they  report  appears  to  be  as  falfe  as  it  feems  improbable.  Nature  being  the  fame  in  all  Countries^ 
extraordinary  Effedts  ought  to  be  rare,  which  they  wou’d  not  be,  if  all  that  is  (aid  on  this  Head,  by 
the  Chi^efe,  was  true  :  However  it  can’t  be  deny’d,  but  that  China,  is  full  of  confiderable  Lakes  as 
as  Rivers  fuch  are  the  Hong-fe-Hu  in  the  Kyang-pe  ;  Ta-Hu,  partly  in  the  Province  of  Kyang-nan ,  - 
and  partly  in  that  of  Che-kyang  ;  the  Po-yang-Hu  in  Kyang-Ji,  and  the  greateft  of  all,  in  Hu - 
quango  named  Tong-ting-Hû. .  This  laft  Lake  is  remarkable  for  the  greatnefs  of  its  Circumfe¬ 
rence,  which  is  above  80  French  Leagues,  and  the  abundance  of  its  Waters,  efpecially  in  cer¬ 
tain  Seafons,  'when  two  of  the  largeft  Rivers  in  the  Province,  fwollen  with  the  Rains,  difeharge 
themfelves  into  it,  and  when  it  difembogues  them,  one  can  fcarcely  perceive  it  to  be  dimi- 

nifhed.  .  *•»  p  - 

In  the  Province  of  Tun-nan  there  are,  at  lead,  three  Rivers  which  terminate  in  pretty  large 
Lakes,  but  lefs  than  the  four  already  mentioned  ;  the  People  of  the  Country  name  them  Hayr 
that  is.  Seas.  There  are  alfo  in  the  fame  Province,  as  well  as  (ome  others,  large  Brooks,  which  - 
run  under  Ground  for  a  confiderable  Space,  and  appear  again  :  But  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  , 
inconfiflent  with  the  Nature  of  Things,  the  Countries  known  to  us  affording  Inftances  of  the 
like  kind.  , 

As  the  Cities  of  China  y  which  are  very  numerous,  are  almofi  all  built  om  Lakes,  Rivers  or 
Canals,  they  make  without  doubt  their  greatefl  Ornament,  and  render  travelling  by  Water  ex¬ 
tremely  commodious,  as  well  as  agreeable  5  this  will  appear  hereafter  from  the  Description  of  the  ' 
feveral  Provinces,  each  of  which  is  preceded  by  its  Map.  But  firffi  I  think  it  neceffary  to  give  a» 
Account  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  certain  Nations,  which  are  either  independant  of  the  Chinefe \  or* 
but  half-fubdued.  To  thefe  I  have  added  the  Travels  of  certain  Miffionaries  thro’  divers  Pro-' 
vinces,  whofe  Obfervations  are  fo  particular,  that  the  Reader  will  imagine  he  is  performing  the 
Journey  himfelf. 
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Of  the  Great  Wall,  feparating  China,  from  Tart  ary.  .  ;  \ 

•  A 

THIS  celebrated  Wall  was  built  by  the  famous  Emperor  Pfin  Shi-whangy  with  a  politic  View, 
22 1  Years  before  Chriil.  It  bounds  China  on  the  North  y  ahd  defends  it. againfl  the  neigh-: 
bouring  Tartars ,  who  being  at  that  time  divided  into  various  Nations,  under  different  Princes, 
cou’d  only  incommode  it  by  fudden  Inroads  and  Plunderings.  There  was  then  no  Inflance  of- 
fqch  a  re-union  among  the  Weftern  Tartars ,  as  happen’d  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  Cen*-; 
tury,  when  they  conquer’d  China.  No  Work  in  the  World  is  equal  to  this  ;  it  is  continued  along 
three  large  Provinces,  viz.  Pe-che-li,  Shan-fiy  and  Shen-fiy  built  often  in  Places  which  feem.  inac- 
ceffible,  and  flrengthefted  with  a  Series  of  Forts  ereded  at  no  lefs  Expence.  The  beginning  of 
this  Wall  is  a  large  Bulwark  of  Stone,  rais’d  in  the  Sea,  to  the  Eaji  of  P e-king,  and  glmofl  i& 
the  fame  Latitude,  being  40  d.  2  m.  and  6  f.  in  the  Province  of  Pe-che-li  ;  it  is  well  terraffed, 
and  cafed  with  Brick,  and  is  as  high,  and  much  broader,  than  the  Walls  of  the  Cities  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  ufually  are,  that  is,  from  20  to  25  Feet  in  height. 

.  P.  Regis ,  and  the  other  Miffionaries,  who  affifted  him  in  making  the  Map  of  the  Provinces  have 
often,  on  the  Top  of  it,  apply’d  the  Cord  to  meafure  the  Bafes  of  Triangles,  and  taken  the’Bear- 
ing  of  Points  at  a  diftance  i'they  always  found  it  well  pav’d,  and  wide  enough  for  cor  6  Horfe'i 
men  to  march  a-breafl:  with  eafe.  The  Gates  of  the  Great  Wall  are  defended  on  the  fide  of 
China ,  by  pretty  large  Forts  :  The  firfl  of  them  to  the  EaJl  is  call’d  Shang-hay-9uan  it  (lands 
near  the  Wall,  which  extends,  from  the  Bulwark  before-mentioned,  the  Space  of  a  League,  along 

t  a 
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a  Country  perfe&ly  level,  and  does  not  begin  to  afcend'the  Mountains,  till  after  it  has  pafs’d 
that  Place.  It  was  the  Chinefe  General  commanding  in  this  Part,  who  flrft  called  in  the  Tartars  of 
the  Province  of  Lyau-tong,  which  lies  beyond  it  :  And  by  this  gave  them  an  Opportunity  of  con¬ 
quering  China,  notwithstanding  the  Confidence  the  Chinefe  had  in  their  mural  Rampart,  which 
they  thought  impregnable.  Such  is  the  viciffitude  of  hùman  Affairs,  that  outward  Defences,  and 
all  the  Strength  of  a  State,  ferve  only  to  produce  more  fudden  Revolutions,  and  even  haften  its 
Ruin,  when  unfupported  by  Virtue  in  the  Subjedt,  and  Vigilance  in  the  Prince. 

The  other  Forts,  no  lefs  remarkable,  are  Hi-fong-kew ,  in  40  deg.  26  min.  Tu-fhe-kew  in  41  deg. 

19  min.  20  fee.  Chang-kya-kew,  in  40  deg.  5  min.  1  q  fee.  two  noted  Paffes,  by  which  the 
Tartars ,  who  are  fubjedt  to  China ,  come  to  Peeking,  and  Kii-Pe-kew ,  in  40  deg.  43  min.  15  fee. 
this  laft  was  the  Way  the  Emperor  Kang-hi  ufually  took  to  go  to  Je-ho-el  in  Tart  ary  :  The  Place 
is  above  40  Leagues  North-eaftward  from  Pe-king.  Aoout  it  are  nothing  but  Mountains, 
where  he  ufed  to  take  theDiveriion  of  Hunting  :  The  Road  hither  from  Pe-king  is  a  grand  Work, 
and  level  as  a  Bowling-Green. 

Here  that  great  Prince  refided  above  one  half  of  the  Year,  governing  his  va ft  Empire  all  the 
while  with  the  fame  Eafe  as  a  Father  governs  his  Family.  If  he  returned  late  from  Hunting,  he 
never  went  to  Reft  till  he  had  difpatched  all  the  Petitions,  and  next  Morning  rofe  again  before 
Day-break.  It  was  furprizing  to  fee  him  at  the  Age  of  Sixty,  often  when  it  fnow’d  very  hard, 
on  Horfeback,  in  the  midft  of  his  Guards,  cloathed  as  thinly  as  themfelves,  laden  with  his  Bow 
on  one  Side  and  his  Quiver  on  the  other,  without  offering  to  make  ufe  of  an  empty  Chaife  which 
followed  him. 

All  thefe  Forts,  which  are  in  the  Province  of  Pe-che-li ,  are  made  of  Earth,  cafed  on  both  Sides 
\frith  Brick  ;  but  when  one  leaves  that  Province  and  enters  Shan-fi ,  towards  Tyen-ching-'ivey , 
the  Wall  begins  to  be  only  of  Earth,  is  without  Battlements,  nor  fo  much  as  plaiftered, 
grows  narrow,  and  is  not  above  14  Feet  in  Height.  However,  after  one  has  paffed  Sha-hû-kew 
in  40  deg.  19  min.  which  is  the  Place  the  Ruffians  come  to  diredtly  from  Selinghinfkoi ,  it  is  cafed  on 
the  outfide  with  Brick  ;  fome  of  its  Towers  alfo  are  very  large,  and  built  of  Brick,  on  a  Foundation 
.of  Stone;  but  it  does  not  always  continue  the  fame*  The  River  Whang-ho ,  which  has  Centry- 
Boxes  along  its  Banks,  where  Soldiers  keep  Guard  day  and  night,  fupplies  the  Place  of  the  Great 
Wall  towards  the  Borders  of  Shan-fi  and  Shen-fi. 

Beyond  the  Whang-ho ,  Weftward,  in  the  Province  of  Shen-Jt,  the  Wall  is  only  of  Earth,  low, 
narrow,  and  fometimes  of  Gravel  (for  it  ftands  in  a  gravelly  Country)  and  in  fome  Places  quite 
ruined.  But  then  the  Entrance  is  defended  by  feveral  confiderable  Cities,  as  Tu-ling-hyen ,  in 
38 deg.  18  min.  Ning-hya ?  (pj  18  deg.  32  min.  8  fee.  Lyang-chew  (qJ  in  37a.  59  m.  Kan- chew,  Ning-hya. 
in  39  deg.  Sû-chew  and  Si-ning ,  at  which  Places  General  Officers  are  pofted  with  Bodies  of  Troops. 

He  who  refides  at  Kan-chew  is  the  Generàliffimo,  whom  they  name  Ti-tû\  the  reft  are  only  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Generals  called  Pjbng-ping. 

Ning-hya  is  the  beft  of  thefe  Cities  ;  it  is  handfomer,  richer  and  better  built  than  moft  Cities  of 
the  Empire  :  It  is  alfo  pretty  large  ;  for  taking  in  both  the  Inclofures,  that  are  inhabited,  it  is  at  leaft 
15  Chinefe  Li  in  Compafs.  The  Induftry  of  the  Inhabitants  has  rendered  the  Country  about  it 
fertile  ;  for  by  means  of  Canals  and  Sluices  which  they  have  made,  they  can  convey  the  Waters 
of  the  Whang-ho  into  the  Lands  when  they  ftand  in  need  of  Moifture.  There  are  Salt-fprings 
in  the  Ditches  of  the  Town,  from  which  they  make  Salt.  Here  are  alfo  Manufaduries  of  Wool¬ 
len  Goods  andCarpets,  after  the  Turkijh  Fafhion.  The  Mountains  arefo  high  and  almoft  perpen¬ 
dicularly  fteep  in  the  Diftrid  of  Ning-hya ,  that  7  or  8  Leag.  from  the  City  they  ferve  inftead  of  the 
Great  Wall,  for  the  Space  of  about  10  Leagues.  Sû-chew ,  which  lies  in  39  d.  45  m.  40  f.  is  a  pretty 
large  City  ;  but  not  equal  to  Ning-hya ,  either  for  Beauty  or  Trade,  tho’  it  commands  the  Garrifon  at 
Hya-yu-quan ,  (thro*  which  the  Road  lies  to  Hami)  and  feveral  Diftrids  of  the  Kalka  Tartars . 

The  Wall  in  thefe  Parts  is  only  of  Earth,  but  kept  in  better  Repair  than  elfe  where,  becaufe  of  the 
Neighbourhood  of  the  People  of  Hami ,  who  have  fubmitted  to  the  Emperor  within  thefe  few 
Years.  The  Walls  of  Hya-yu-quan  are  not  of  Brick,  but  they  are  well  guarded  with  Soldiers  who 
defend  this  important  Pafs. 

The  Wail  ends  when  you  have  paffed  the  little  City  Chwang-lan \  fo  named  becaufe  it  ftands  where 
two  Roads  meet,  one  whereof  is  in  the  Valley  which  goes  by  Lang-chew  to  Hya-yu-quan ,  and 
the  other  upon  the  Mountains  which  reach  to  Si-ning-chew  ;  but  inftead  of  a  Wall  there  is  a  prettv 
broad  Trench  dug  on  purpofe,  excepting  in  the  narrow  Paffes  near  to  Si-ning ,  which  are  walled 
like  thofe  in  the  Province  of  Shen-f.  The  City  of  Si-ning  lying  in  36  deg.  59  min.  is  not  large 
but  exceeds  Ning-hya  in  Trade.  All  the  Furrs  that  come  from  the  Weftern  Tartary ,  are  fold  in 
this  Town,  or  in  a  neighbouring  Borough  called  To-pa.  This  laft  Place  is  of  more  Worth  than 
a  largç  City,  although  it  is  neither  well  built  nor  well  fituated  ;  for  it  abounds  with  almoft  all  forts 

of  foreign  as  well  as  Chinefe  Commodities,  and  with  various  kinds  of  Drugs,  as  Saffron  Dates 
Coffee,  &c.  ’  4  ’ 

When  P.  Regis  was  at  To-pa  making  the  Map  of  that  Country,  he  met  with  three  or  four  Armenian 
Catholics,  who  kept  Shop  there,  and  fold  beautiful  Skins,  which  they  fetched  from  Tartary  The 
Houles  and  Shops  are  much  dearer  in  this  Borough  than  in  the  City  of  Si-ning,  which  is  but  four 

V  UL»  X»  ~r 

0  Leagues 


f  f)  of  Longitudes  and  Latitudes,  it  is  put  at 

3»oeg.  18  mm.  8  fee.  which  agrees  with  the  Map  fo  that 
33deg-  15  mi«-  as  in  the  French ,  mull  be  a  Miftake. 


(  <0  Lan-che tv,  as  in  the  Original,  mall  be  a  Miftake  alfo,  as 
appears  by  the  Latitude,  which  belongs  to  Lyang~chew . 
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Leagues  diftant.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  Mandat  ins  of 
Larna-Bonza  (r),  who  is  always  one  of  the  Race  to  which  that  Territory  ^ ™  **  C 
the  moft  confiderable  of  the  Nation  called  Si-fan  or  Lu-fan ,  whereof  I  fha  g  P 

Account  hereafter.  .  f  i 

The  Emperors  of  the  former  Race,  thinking  to  procure  a  more  lafting  Repo  e  to  e  ‘  > 

by  making  the  Place,  where  they  kept  their  Court,  impregnable,  had  built  a  econ  g 

and  furprizing  as  the  firft,  which  hill  remains  entire  in  Pe-che-h,  76  Li  from  .  , 

the  principal  Gates  named  Nan-kew  10  Leagues  from  thence,  on  the  Side  o  a  ig  .  oun  aJ”’  J 
which  the  Road  leads  to  Swen-wha-fu ,  and  from  thence  to  Lay-tong  in  the  Province  o  en-jt. 
This  is  a  fmall  City  fortified  with  feveral  Walls,  that  rife  and  fall  according  to  t  e  ace  o 
the  Mountains  whereon  they  are  built,  and  furprize  the  Eye  with  the  Boldnefs  o  t  _^ir  tru  urew 
This  Wall,  which  is  called  the  inner  Great  Wall,  joins  the  other  to  the  North  of  reAktng*  neat' 
Swen-wha-fu ,  where  there  is  a  Garrifon  ;  and  is  continued  along  the  Weftern  Part  of  the  Province 
of  Pe-che-li ,  extending  into  that  of  Shan-fi \  where  it  is  fallen  to  ruin  in  feveral  Places.  Among  the. 
Plans  of  Cities  inferted  towards  the  middle  of  this  Volume,  there  is  one  Part  of  the  Great  Wall 

on  the  Side  of  Tong-ping  fu.  #  ,  _  _ 

When  we  confider  the  Number  of  ftrong  Places  and  Forts  built  between  thefe  two  Wa  Is, 
with  the  other  Works  on  the  Eaftern  Side,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  Care  and  Efforts  of  the 
nefe ,  who  feem  to  have  made  ufe  of  all  the  Means,  which  human  Forecaft  could  fuggeft,  for  the 
Defence  of  their  Kingdom,  and  for  preferving  the  publick  Tranquility. 


The  black 
Si- fan. 


The  yellow 
Si -fan. 


Of  the  People  named  S I-F  A  N,  or  T  U-F  AN. 

FO  R  the  better  underftanding  what  I  am  going  to  relate,  it  is  neceffary  to  call  to  mind  what 
I  only  juft  mentioned  before,  viz .  that  the  little  Town  of  Chwang-lan  ftands  as  it  were  at 
the  meeting  of  two  Valleys  ;  whereof  one  goes  towards  the  North  as  far  as  the  Gate  of  the  Great 
Wall,  called  Hya-yu-quan ,  the  Space  of  above  a  hundred  Leagues  ;  and  contains  three  great  Cities, 
Lan- chew,  Kan-chew ,  and  Sû-chew ,  with  feveral  Forts  belonging  to  them.  The  other  Valley  ex¬ 
tends  Weftward  above  twenty  Leagues  to  Si-ning ,  and  is  full  alfo  of  little  Forts,  which  are  fubjeCt 
to  that  City,  and  render  the  Chinefe  abfolute  Matters  of  the  plain  Country  ;  but  they  are  not  fo  of  the 
Mountains,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  Nation  different  from  the  Chinefe ,  who  lie  to  the  South  of 
them,  as  well  as  from  the  Tartars,  who  are  to  the  North. 

The  Chinefe  diftinguifh  this  Nation  into  two  forts  of  People  ;  they  call  one  fort  He  Si-fan ,  or 
black  Si  fan  ;  and  the  other  Whang  Si  fan,  or  yellow  Si-fang  :  Not  that  the  one  is  whiter  than  the 
other,  for  they  are  in  general  a  little  fwarthy,  but  becaufe  their  refpedtive  Tents  are  of  thofe 
Colours. 

Thé  black  Si  fan  have  alfo  fome  pitiful  Houfes,  but  are  very  uncivilized.  They  are  go¬ 
verned  by  petty  Chiefs  who  depend  on  a  greater.  Thole  whom  P.  Regis  faw  were  drefted  like 
the  Inhabitants  of  Hami  :  The  Women  wore  their  Hair  parted  into  Treftes  hanging  down  on  their 
Shoulders  full  of  little  brafs  Mirrors. 

The  yellow  Si-fan  are  fubjeCt  to  certain  Families,  whereof  the  eldeft  is  made  a  Lama,  or  Tar¬ 
tarian  Bonzas,  and  wears  a  yellow  Habit,  which  may  probably  be  another  reafon,  for  the  Chinefe 
Diftin&ion  of  Black  and  Tellow  Si  fan.  Thefe  Lamas  ,who  are  of  the  fame  Family  and  govern  in 
their  refpedive  Diftrids,  have  the  Power  of  deciding  Caufes,  and  punching  Criminals.  They  in¬ 
habit  the  fame  Canton,  but  in  feparate  Bodies,  and  without  forming  large  Villages.  Their  ufual 
Way  is  to  make  little  Hamlets,  confifting  of  fix  or  feven  Families  of  the  fame  Kindred ,  which 
appear  like  little  Camps,  or  Syau-in ,  as  they  are  called  in  the  modern  Chinefe  Books  of  Geography. 

The  greater  Number  of  them  dwell  in  Tents  ;  but  fome  have  their  Houfes  built  with  Earth 
and  a  few  of  Brick.  They  want  none  of  the  Neceffaries  of  Life.  They  have  numerous  Flocks 
of  Sheep  ;  their  Horfes  indeed  are  but  fmall,  but  well  fhaped,  mettlefome  and  ftrong. 

The  Lamas,  who  govern  thefe  People,  don’t  make  them  uneafy,  provided  they  render  them 
certain  Honours,  and  pundually  pay  the  Dues  of  Fo,  which  are  very  trifling  (s).  The  Arme* 
nians  who  were  at  Lo-pa,  feemed  very  well  pleafed  with  the  Lama,  who  is  Lord  of  the  Place,  and 
was  not  then  above  2  5  or  26  Years  of  Age.  Far  from  vexing  his  Subjeds,  he  only  took  from  each 
Family  a  very  fmall  Tribute,  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Land  it  poffeffed. 

,  .  T  There  is  faid  to  be  fome  Difference  in  the  Language  of  thefe  two  forts  of  Si-fan  ;  but  as  they 

image.  Jand  each  other  well  enough  to  trade  together,  it  is  probable  that  they  differ  only  as 

0  *  Dialeds  of  the  fame  Language.  J 

The  Books  and  Characters  ufed  by  their  Chiefs,  are  thofe  of  Tibet ,  which  is  the  Country  of  the 
great  Lama.  Neither  of  thefe  two  Nations  are  more  than  half  fubjed  to  the  neighbouring  Ch  *  r 
Mandarins ,  before  whom  they  rarely  appear  when  cited  :  and  indeed  for  the  moft  part  the 

donft 

(r)  Or  a  Tartarian  Bonza,  as  he  is  termed  towards  the  Beginnmg  of  the  next  Article  tn  u,  r  r  , 

or  Priefts,  who  yet  profefs  the  fame  Religion.  K  next  nmcie,  to  cMingmlh  thefe  from  the  Cbh'fi  Bmu,s 

(s)  Thefe  Dues  I  take  to  be  a  kind  of  Tythes,  as  being  exacted  on  a  Religious  Account. 
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don’t  regard  their  Citations.  It  feems,  the  Mandarins  dare  not  treat  them  with  Rigour,  or  offer 
to  force  them  to  Obedience,  the  Mountains  they  inhabit,  whofe  Tops  are  covered  with  Snow 
even  in  July ,  fheltering  them  againft  all  Purfuits.  Nay,  as  they  have  the  Difpofal  of  the  Rhu¬ 
barb,  which  grows  in  abundance  on  their  Lands,  they  are  courted  by  the  Chinefe ,  who  readily  leave 
them  in  Poffeffion  of  fo  frightful  a  Country,  provided  they  can  procure  from  them  the  Com  mo-  Cuftoms  and 
dity  in  the  Condition  which  they  require  it.  They  have  Cuftoms  and  Ceremonies  very  different  Manners, 
from  the  Chinefe  :  For  inftance,  ’tis  ufual  with  them  to  prefent  a  large  white  Handkerchief  of 
Cotton  or  Taffety,  when  they  go  to  wait  upon  the  Perfons  whom  they  mean  to  honour.  They 
have  alfo  fome  Cuftoms  like  thofe  found  among  the  Kalka  'Tartars ,  and  others  which  refemble 
the  Cuftoms  of  the  Tartars  of  Kokondr. 

The  prefent  Government  of  the  Si-fan *  or  Tu-fan ,  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  formerly.  Dominions, 
They  have  not  now  one.  Town  in  their  Poffeffion,  and  are  pent  up  between  the  Rivers  Ta-long 
and  Yang-tfe-kyang, ,  whereas  anciently,  their  Kingdom  was  well  peopled,  fortified,  and  very 
powerful. 

It  appears  from  the  Chinefe  Geographers  of  the  middle  Age,  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Provinces  of 
Shen-ji  and  Se-chwen ,  and  by  the  great  Annals  Nyen-i-fe ,  that  they  had  a  very  large  Dominion, 
and  Princes  of  great  Reputation,  who  both  made  themfelves  formidable  to  their  Neighbours,  and 
cut  out  fome  Work  even  to  the  Emperors  of  China.  On  the  Eaft-fide  they  not  only  poffeffed 
divers  Territories,  which  at  prefent  belong  to  the  Provinces  of  Se-chwen  and  Sbyif,  but  alfo  pufhed 
their  Conquefts  fo  far  into  China  as  to  fubdue  feveral  Cities  of  the  Rank  of  Chew,  whereof  they 
formed  four  great  Governments  :  Weftward  they  were  Mafters  of  all  the  Countries  from  the  River 
Ya-long, ,  to  the  Borders  of  Caflmir. 

In  the  feventh  Century,  Ki-tfon , 
feveral  Kings  his  Tributaries,  tow 
Plan  of  an  Alliance  with  China ,  in  the  Time  of  the  Emperor  Tay-tfong  of  the  Dynafty  .xf  Tang ,  an.chrîs. 
one  of  the  greateft  Princes  that  Monarchy  ever  had,  he  fent  a  moft  famous  Embafly  to  that  63°- 
Prince,  who,  pleafed  with  his  Politenefs,  received  and  difmifted  the  Ambaffadors  with  the  greateft 
Marks  of  Honour  and  Diftindtion. 

Ki-tfon ,  upon  this  Encouragement,  by  a  fécond  Embaffy  demanded  a  Princefs  of  the  Imperial 
Blood,  for  his  Son  Long-tfang.  The  Emperor’s  Council,  looking  on  this  as  a  very  bold  Propofal* 
rejected  it  with  Scorn,  without  fo  much  as  deigning  to  deliberate  on  it.  Long-tfang  fucceeding  to 
the  Throne  on  the  Death  of  his  Father,  came  at  the  Head  of  200,000  Men  to  demand  the  Prin¬ 
cefs  ;  and  having  defeated  certain  Princes  Tributary  to  China ,  who  oppofed  his  Paffage,  he  pe¬ 
netrated  to  the  Borders  of  Shenfi,  where  the  Emperor  then  kept  his  Court.  The  Imperial  Council 
depended  on  the  Refiftance  of  thofe  Princes,  becaufe  all  the  other  Roads  were  impracticable  to  a 
numerous  Army. 

After  thefe  firft  Succédés,  Long-tfang  fent  one  of  his  Officers  with  a  proud  and  haughty  Letter, 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  ;  wherein  he  demanded  that  the  Princefs  fhould  be  immediately 
delivered  up  to  him,  with  a  certain  Quantity  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Silks,  which  he  faid  were  due  to 
the  Hufband  of  a  Princefs  of  the  Imperial  Blood,  who  came  to  receive  her  in  Perfon  with  fo  much 
State  and  Magnificence. 

The  Emperor,  offended  at  fuch  a  Demand,  immediately  fent  Orders  to  his  Troops  on  the  Fron¬ 
tiers  to  ajfemble,  and  to  gain  Time,  he  amufed  the  Envoy  with  Hopes,  giving  him  every  Day 
a  fumptuous  Entertainment  :  But  as  foon  as  he  underftood  that  the  Imperial  Army  was  ready  .to 
march,  he  difmifted  the  Envoy  with  Difgrace,  and  without  returning  any  Anfwer  to  the  Letter  of 
the  King  his  Mafter. 

The  General  Hew-hyen-tfi  fet  out  at  the  fame  time,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  joined  the  Army,  he 
attacked  that  of  Long-tfang,  and  routed  it.  However  the  Lofs  was  not  fo  confiderable  on  the 
Prince’s  Side,  but  that,  after  having  rallied  his  T roops,  he  found  himfelf  in  a  Condition  to  give  the 
Emperor  Uneafinefs  ;  for  which  Reafon,  as  he  promifed  to  retire,  in  cafe  the  Princefs  was  fent  him 
with  an  Equipage  fuitable  to  her  Dignity,  the  Emperor’s  Council  were  of  Opinion,  that  he  fhould 
give  his  Confent  :  Accordingly  the  Princefs  fet  out  with  a  great  deal  of  Pomp,  and  after  the  Cere-  6  0 , 
monies  of  Marriage  were  over,  Long-tfang  retired,  and  became  a  faithful  Ally.  He  was  very  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Empire  on  divers  Occasions;  particularly  when  the  General  Alena  ufurped  a  Tribu¬ 
tary  Kingdom  of  China ,  Long-tfang  aided  the  Emperor’s  General  with  all  his  Forces,  fought 
himfelf  in  Perfon,  and  had  a  good  Share  in  the  Victory  by  killing  the  Rebel. 

Ki-lifo,  who  fucceeded  Long-tfang ,  did  nothing  to  difturb  the  Peace  which  he  had  with  the  Em-  6  6 
pire  and  all  his  Neighbours  :  On  the  contrary,  he  ftudied  only  to  continue  it,  by  the  Treaties 
which  he  made  with  different  Nations  of  Tartars ,  and  efpecially  with  the  Whey-he.  This  Prince  The  Whey. ht 
died  without  any  Iffue,  leaving  his  Kingdom  equally  powerful  in  domeftick  Forces  and  foreign  Tartar^ 
Alliances.  A  & 


King  of  the  Tu-fan ,  poffeffed  this  vaft  Dominion*  and  had 
om  he  fent  Patents  and  Seals  of  Gold.  Flaving  form’d  the  A°rv  of 


Sufi,  his  next  Heir  and  Succeffor,  was  of  a  more  warlike  Genius  ;  he  was  call’d  in  with  his 
Tartarian  Confederates,  and  fome  other  Allies  of  the  Empire,  to  affift  the  Emperor  When-tfomy 
obliged  at  that  Time  to  quit  his  Court  at  Chang- gan  (the  City  at  prefent  called  Si-man )  and  aban¬ 
don  it  to  the  Rebels  headed  by  the  General  Gan-lo-Jhan. 

The  next  Heir  to  the  Crown,  who  called  them  in,  had  promifed  them  great  Rewards,  if  they 
gained  the  Victory.  He  kept  his  Word  with  them,  and  befides  giving  them  the  Plunder  of  cer¬ 
tain  lebellious  Cities,  and  among  the  reft  that  of  Lo-yang,  which  was  very  rich,  he  made  them 
relents  of  great  Quantities  of  Silks  and  the  choiceft  things  that  China  produced. 

But 
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Bat  whether  diffatisfied  with  thofe  Prefents,  or  grown  more  haughty  and  Î* 

Proof  they  had  given  of  their  Strength,  or  prompted  by  Policy  to  take  an  FmnerorV 

Weaknefs  of  an  Empire  exhaufted  by  fo  many  civil  Wars;  as  foon  as  they  hear  ,  P 

Death,  they  fet  forward  with  a  formidable  Army,  and  made  fuch  incredible  Ha  e,  Y  ^ 

arrived  on  the  Frontiers  of  the  Empire,  before  there  was  the  lead:  Surmife  of  their  rrup  •  • 

The  Governors  of  T a-chin-quan ,  Lan- chew,  and  all  the  Country  of  Hof-u,  were  U£P  j  .  ■ 
forced  to  furrender.  The  News  being  brought  to  Court  by  fome  that  had  ne  ,  5 ^,°  W 

at  the  Head  of  Affairs,  at  firft  could  fcarce  believe  it.  However,  as  he  had  t  e  i  om  o  p 
vide  againft  the  word:,  he  ordered  the  mod  experienced  general  Officer,  then  at  ourt,  o  epar 

at  the  Head  of  3000  Horfe  to  learn  the  Truth.  _  .  r 

Ko-tfey,  (for  that  was  the  General’s  Name,)  was  fcarcely  arrived  at  Hyen-yang,  a  lty  no  ar 
from  the  Court,  when  he  received  Information  that  the  Enemy’s  Army,,  connfting  o  300,000 
Men,  would  be  there  that  very  Day.  He  difpatched  immediately  a  Courier  to  the  Mini  er,  to 
prefs  him  for  Succours,  without  which  it  was  impodible  for  him  with  fiich  a  Handful  o  Men,  to 
oppofe  the  Tit  fan ,  who  were  ready  to  fall  upon  the  City  where  the  Emperor  redded.  ■  ' 

The  Minider  did  not  dir  a  Step  fader.  Mean  time  the  Generals  of  the  Enemy,  who  knew  thd 
Country,  were  no  fooner  arrived  at  Hyen-yang ,  than  they  detached  a  condderable  Body  of  Troops, 
to  poffefs  themfelves  of  a  Bridge  on  the  River,  where  the  red  of  the  Army  arrived  next  Day  in  good 
Order.  : 

The  Emperor,  from  whom  they  had  till  then  concealed  the  Danger  he  was  in  ;  was  fo  con¬ 
founded  with  the  News,  that  he  abandoned  his  Palace  and  ded  :  The  great  Men  of  his  Court,  the 
Officers  and  People  all  followed  his  Example.  Thus  the  victorious  Army  entered  the  Palaces  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Princes,  without  Refidance,  where  they  found  immenfe  Riches,  which  they 
carried  away,  and  then  fet  both  the  Palaces  and  the  City  on  fire  in  different  Places. 

Ko-tfey  had  retired  with  his  3000  Horfe,  that  he  might  join  the  Troops,  which,  on  the 
fird  Alarm,  left  Chang-gan\  By  means  of  that  Reinforcement  he  faw  himfelf  prefently  at  the  Head 
of  40,000  Men  ;  and  in  order  to  fupply  by  Policy  what  he  wanted  in  Strength,  he  had  recourfe  to 
the  following  Stratagem.  He  ordered  a  Detachment  of  Horfe,  commanded  by  one  of  his  bed  Offi¬ 
cers,  to  encamp  on  the  neighbouring  Hills,  and  there,  ranging  themfelves  in  one  Line,  to  make  a 
dreadful  Noife  with  their  Drums,  and  to  light  up  great  Fires  every  Night  in  different  Parts  of  the 
Camp,  in  View  of  the  Enemy.  This  Artifice  fucceeded  ;  for  the  Tûfan  fearing  to  be  furrounded 
and  overpowered  by  the  united  Forces  of  the  Empire,  conducted  by  a  General  of  known  Bravery 
and  Experience,  returned  towards  the  Weft,  and  blocked  up  the  City  of  Fong-tfyang . 

Ma-lin ,  who  commanded  in  that  Diftridt,  came  to  the  Relief  of  the  Place,  and  forcing  his  way 
thro’  a  Body  of  the  Enemies  Troops,  whereof  he  killed  above  1000,  threw  himfelf  into  the  Town. 
As  foon  as  he  was  entered,  he  caufed  all  the  Gates  to  be  opened,  to  let  the  Enemy  fee  he  did  not  fear 
them.  This  extraordinary  Conduct  aftoniffied  the  Tu-fan ,  and  confirm’d  them  in  their  firft  Suf- 
picions,  that  there  was  fome  Ambufcade  prepared  to  furprize  them.  Befides,  faid  they,  as  this 
General  feems  not  to  value  his  Life,  it  will  coft  us  dear  before  we  can  take  the  Town,  and  con- 
fidering  how  much  weakened  we  are  already,  by  the  Fatigues  we  have  undergone,  how  fhall  we 
be  able  to  withftand  an  Army  perhaps  more  numerous  than  our  own,  and  compofed  of  frefh 
Troops  ?  Hereupon  they  refolved  to  retire,  contenting  themfelves  with  the  Spoil  they  had  already 
gain’d  ;  and  by  their  Retreat  gave  the  Chinefe  time  to  repair  the  Royal  City  of  Chang-gan ,  whither 
the  Emperor  returned  fome  Months  after  he  had  quitted  it  in  fo  fhameful  a  Manner. 

Thefe  Troubles  were  no  fooner  over,  than  th zChinefe  were  obliged  to  take  the  Field  agairift  a  new 
Rebel  called  Pû-kû,  who  entered  into  Confederacy  with  the  Whey-he  Tartars  ;  but  he  being  taken 
*rJrLr‘t  very  opportunely  off  by  a  fudden  Death,  the  Chinefe  had  the  Addrefs  to  dif-unite  the  two  Nations, 
invade  China.  by  fomenting  a  Jealoufy  betwixt  them,  about  the  chief  Command. 

To-ko-lo,  who  commanded  the  Whey-he ,  would  needs  be  nominated  General  of  the  whole  Army. 
This  the  Tûfan  oppofed,  as  a  thing  contrary  to  the  Orders  they  had  received  from  the  King  their 
Mafter,  and  difhonourable  to  their  Kingdom,  which  was  much  fuperior  to  the  little  State  poffeffed 
by  thofe  Tartars.  The  Chinefe  Generals,  who  were  encamped  in  their  View,  fecretly  fupported  the 
Prétendons  of  To-ko-lo ,  and  at  length  joined  him.  Hereupon  the  Tû-fan  were  attacked  as  they 
were  marching  off,  and  loft  10,000  Men  in  their  Retreat.  The  King  of  the  Tu-fan  meditated  how 
to  retrieve  his  Loffes,  and  being  informed  that  the  Whey-he  were  retired  much  diffatisfied  with  the 
Chinefe ,  he  fent  his  Army  to  befiege  Ling-chew  ;  the  Governor  of  which  City  and  its  Diftridt 
having  but  few  Troops,  carefully  fhunned  an  Engagement  on  fuch  unequal  Terms. 

The  Courfe  he  took  was  to  put  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  5,000  Horfe,  and  turning  fuddenly  to¬ 
wards  the  Magazines  of  the  Befiegers,  not  only  burnt  them,  but  carried  off  all  the  Spoil  which 
they  had  taken,  with  part  of  their  Baggage.  This  Lofs  obliged  the  Tu-fan  to  retire  in  Hafte  to 
their  own  Territories.  They  remained  5  Years  without  Adtion,  and  only  thought  of  Preparations 
for  a  new  War  ;  but  then  brought  a  formidable  Army  into  the  Field,  which  dividing  into  two 
Bodies,  fell  almoft  at  the  fame  time  on  the  Diftridts  of  King-chew  and  Ping-chew.  ^ 

Thefe  numerous  Troops  eafily  defeated  feveral  Bodies  of  the  Imperial  Forces  •  the  b 
Ma-lin,  who  before  had  driven  them  from  Fong-tfyang,  had  the  fame  Fate  as  the  other  Generali' 
but  at  laft  the  General  Ko-tfey  routed  them  tntirely,  by  an  Ambufcade  which  he  laid  for  •  ’ 

779-  their  Paffage.  IOr  tnem  w 

This  Defeat  difpofing  die  King  of  Tû-fan  to  Peace  he  fent  an  Embaffy  to  China,  more  name- 
rous  than  magnificent  ;  the  Ambaliador  having  no  lefs  than  500  Men  in  his  Retinue  The  Em 

•  1  peror 
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peror  to  mortify  him  detained  him  a  long  time  at  Court,  without  either  giving  him  Audience,  .  or  YeAR  of 
difmiffing  him.  The  King  of  the  Tu-fan  was  greatly  incenfed  at  fo  difagreeable  a  Reception  christ. 
of  his  Embaffv,  and  was  preparing  to  take  Revenge,  when  the  Emperor  happened  to  dye. 

One  of  the  firfl  Cares  of  his  Son  Te-tjong ,  who  fucceeded  him,  was  to  deliberate  about  the 
manner  of  difrnitling  the  Ambaflador  and  his  Train.  The  Courfe  he  took  was  quite  different 
.  from  that  of  his  Predeceffor  :  he  feafled  the  principal  Perfons  oPthe  Embaffy,  gave  them  and  their 
Followers  rich  Habits  according  to  their  feveral  Ranks,  loaded  them  with  Prefents,  and  fent  them 
back,  under  the  Conduct  of  one  of  his  Officers,  named  Wey-ling ,  who  had  Orders  to  juflify  the 
iinall  Regard  which  had  been  paid  to  his  Ambafladors,  by  laying  the  Fault  on  their  bad  Condud, 
and  their  having  too  numerous  a  Retinue; 

Wey-ling, ,  contrary  to  his  Expectation,  was  received  not  only  with  Honour,  but  alfo  with  a 
Magnificence  that  furprized  the  Emperor,  and  gave  him  an  Efteem  for  this  Court.  He  had  his 
Expences  defrayed,  and  was  fent  back  with  an  Ambaflador  loaded  with  rich  Prefents  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  with  an  Aflurance,  that  he  would  never  do  any  thing  for  the  future  that  might  break  the 
good  Underftanding  which  he  defired  to  maintain  with  the  Empire  :  So  that  the  Court  not  doubt¬ 
ing  the  Sincerity  of  this  Reconciliation,  was  too  eafily  perfuaded  that  there  was  nothing  mQre  to 
fear  from  the  Tu-fan. 

In  the  mean  time  this  King  dying,  Tfang-po  his  Succeffor  was  no  fooner  in  the  Throne,  than  ?86’ 
he  ordered  his  Army  to  take  the  Field  and  enter  Shen-fi ,  which  they  did  without  being  difcovered  ; 
and  defeated  all  the  Imperial  Troops  they  met  with  till  they  arrived  at  the  City  Kyen-cbingi  called 
at  prefen t  Kyen-yang. 

The  Chinefe.  Court  was  alarmed  upon  this  ;  but  the  General  Li-ching,  feeing  the  Confequences 
of  this  Invafion,  thought  he  ought  not  to  wait  for  the  Emperor’s  Orders  ;  he  therefore  began  his 
March  with  all  his  Troops  joined  to  thofe  of  the  Province,  and  coming  up  with  the  Enemy  as 
they  were  on  the  point  of  befieging  the  City,  he  obtained  fo  compleat  a  Vidory,  that  he  forced 
them  to  fue  for  Peace,  which  was  granted  on  Condition  they  fhould  fwear  to  the  Terms,  as  foon 
as  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Emperor’s  Court  arrived,  with  full  Powers  to  adjufl  Matters  amicably, 
and  ratify  them  in  his  Name  by  Oath,  which  was  done  accordingly  :  But  their  treacherous  Defigns 
were  foon  difcovered.  Some  of  their  Officers  who  defired  the  Continuation  of  the  War,  endea¬ 
voured  to  feize  the  Emperor’s  Envoy  and  carry  him  to  their  Camp.  Indeed  the  General  difowned 
having  any  Hand  in  the  Matter,  and  the  Envoy  imagined  he  had  gained  a  great  Point  in  his  Négo¬ 
ciation  with  the  Chiefs  of  the  Enemy’s  Army,  by  prevailing  with  them  to  return  home,  without 
doing  any  Damage  to  the  Subjeds  of  the  Empire. 

This  firfl  Expedition  not  having  the  Succefs  which  the  King  of  the  Tu-fan  had  promîfed  him- 
felf,  he  prepared  for  a  fécond,  and  raifed  an  Army  flrong  enough  to  oppofe  both  the  Whey-he  Tar¬ 
tars,  (who  had  newly  made  an  Alliance  with  the  Emperor)  and  the  Chinefe.  At  firfl  they  took  79» 
fome  confiderable  Forts  which  lay  in  their  Road,  and  having  pofTeffed  themfelves  of  Gan-Ji ,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  P e-ting,  which  lies  to  the  South  of  Ning-hya  ;  where  they  were  furprized  and  defeated 
.by  the  Whey-he.  Never thelefs,  far  from  retiring,  they  continued  their  March  towards  the  Court, 
with  incredible  Boldnefs  and  Intrepidity  ;  but  foon  after,  when  they  lead  expeded  it,  the  General 
■Wey-kau  fell  on  them,  cut  in  pieces  thofe  Bodies  which  were  drawn  up  in  Order  of  Battle,  carried 
off  £0  of  their  *  Camps,  and  purfued  them  as  far  as  the  Frontiers.  At  the  fame  time  he  difpatched  /y^cam 
an  Officer  to  the  King  of  Tun-  nan ,  to  perfuade  him  to  come  and  join  him  with  all  his  Force  ;  but  pemens.am* 
that  Prince  refufed  for  fear  of  drawing  fo  formidable  an  Enemy  upon  himfelf. 

After  this  Vidory,  Wey-kau  propofed  to  the  Emperor  a  Method  to  hinder  the  Incurfions  of  the 
Tu-fan  ;  which  was  to  build  certain  Cities  or  Fortreffes  on  the  Weflern  Frontiers.  The  Court  fol¬ 
lowed  his  Advice,  and  Orders  were  given  to  build  four  in  the  Diflrid  of  Ning-yang-fû ,  in  the 
Province  of  Shen-Ji,  viz,  Tang-ka ,  Ho-tau,  Mu-pu  and  Ma-ling. 

This  Precaution  was  ufelefs  ;  for  fcarce  were  thefe  Towns  finiffied,  when  the  Tu-fan  returned  801 
as  ufiial,  and  at  length  took  the  City  Tin-chew ,  which  they  had  before  attempted  feveral  times  in 
vain.  The  General  Wey-kau  did  not  give  them  time  to  repair  their  Breaches,  before  he  appeared 
with  his  Army,  at  the  Sight  of  which  the  Tu-fan  abandoned  the  City,  and  marched  towards  Wey- 
chew  in  the  Province  of  Sc-chwen,  which  was  one  of  the  bell  Places  they  had.  Wey-kau  purfued 
them,  and  finding  they  fled  continually  before  him,  he  refolved  to  befiege  Wey-chew. 

#  This  News  ftartled  the  King  of  the  Tu-fan,  who  immediately  fent  Lun-mang  his  Prime  ML 
nifler  with  confiderable  Succours.  Wey-kau  being  informed  of  this,  marched  out  of  his  Lines  to 
meet  the  Enemy,  defeated  the  Army  of  the  Prime  Minifler,  and  obliged  him  to  furrender  himfelf 
Prifoner  :  Immediately  after  this  Vidory,  he  had  Admiffion  into  the  City,  which  he  refolved  to 
make  a  Place  of  Arms,  and  went  to  befiege  the  Fortrefs  of  $uen-min-ching,  but  he  was  baffled 
there,  through  the  Bravery  of  the  Governor,  who  made  a  glorious  Refiflance. 

Wey-chew  was  one  of  the  Royal  Cities,  and  the  Kings  of  Tu-fan,  fince  the  Time  of  Ki-lo-fo  re- 
u-aed  there  one  part  of  the  Year.  So  that  the  firfl  thing  King  I-tay,  who  fucceeded  his  Brother  8°* 

did,  was  by  all  poffible  Means  to  recover  it.  With  this  View  he  levied  an  Armv  of  j  cq  000  Men’ 
and  fent  to  befiege  it.  }  3  * 

°n  the  Report  of  the  March  of  this  Army,  the  Chinefe  General  threw  himfelf  into  the  City, 
where  he  luflained  a  Siege  for  25  Days,  and  defended  it  bravely,  againfl  the  continual  Affaults  of 
the  Enemy  ;  but  the  Succours  which  he  expeded  not  arriving,  and  feeing  himfelf  reduced  to  Ex- 
tiemity,  he  was  at  length  conflrained  to  furrenden 

The  Tu-fan,  puffed  up  with  their  Conquefl,  advanced  towards  Ching-tu-fu,  the  Capital  of  the 
rovince  or  Se-chwen.  The  Chinefe  General,  who  with  the  few  Troops  he  commanded,  was  un- 

Vol-L  h  able 
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Year  of  able  t0  °PPofe  their  March,  fpread  a  Report  that  he  was  gone  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  De  es  of 
CHRIST,  the  Mountains  through  which  they  had  paffied,  and  caufed  his  little  Army  to  niake  ah  the  necef- 
fary  Motions  to  induce  them  to  believe,  that  this  was  really  his  Defign.  In  effedt  they  were  fo 
convinced  of  it,  that  for  fear  of  having  their  Retreat  cut  off,  they  contented  themlelves  with  exe¬ 
cuting  the  principal  Order  of  their  Prince,  and  retired  to  PPey-chew.  #  , 

I-tay  was  a  Prince  naturally  mild,  peaceable  and  full  of  Tendernefs  for  his  People  :  As  he  be¬ 
gan  the  War  for  no  other  End,  than  to  recover  a  Place  which  had  been  taken  fiom  hisPredeceiior, 
as  foon  as  his  Troops  were  returned,  he  lent  to  acquaint  the  Generals  polled  on  the  Frontiers  of  the 
Empire,  that  he  was  willing  they  fhould  live  in  Peace,  and  to  convince  them  his  Intentions  were 
fmcere,  he  published  an  Order,  which  enjoin’d  all  his  Officers  to  adt  only  on  the  Defenfive. 

The  Chinefe  on  their  Side  behaved  with  great  Generofity  on  feveral  Occafions.  S i-ta-mew,  a 
lû-fan  by  Nation,  and  Governor  of  Wey-chew ,  offered  to  deliver  up  that  Place  to  Li-ti-yen,  who 
commanded  the  Chineje  Troops  on  the  Frontiers  of  the  Empire.  The  other  Officers  were  almofl 
unanimoufly  of  Opinion,  that  the  Offer  ought  to  be  accepted,  but  Ni-û-fan, ,  one  of  the  principal 
among  them,  oppofed  it  ftrongly. 

“  A  great  Empire  like  ours,  faid  he,  ought  to  prize  fincere  Dealing  more  than  the  Pofieffion 
fC  of  a  Town.  If  we  break  the  Peace  firff,  we  ffiall  authorize  all  the  former  Perfidies  of  the  Hû-fan, 
“  and  the  Complaints  we  have  made  of  them  would  thenceforth  be  unjuft  ;  for  whatever  they  do 
tc  for  the  future,  either  by  plundering  or  ravaging  our  Frontiers,  will  be  juflified  by  our  own 
tc  Example”.  The  reft  yielded  to  his  Reafons,  and  it  was  concluded  to  rejecft  the  Offers  of  the 
Governor.  I-tay  took  the  Opportunity  which  the  Peace  afforded  him,  to  govern  his  Subjects  by 
new  Laws,  and  advanced  none  to  Employments  but  Men  of  the  greateft  Merit.  If  he  was  in¬ 
formed  of  any  Perfon  who  was  remarkable  for  his  Knowledge,  and  Application  to  Study,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  him  to  thofe  who  were  equally  experienced  in  the  Management  of  Affairs.  Having  heard  of 
one  among  the  Literati  of  great  Reputation  named  (c)  Shang-pi-pi ,  and  who  had  no  other  Recom¬ 
mendation  but  that  of  his  great  Abilities,  he  lent  for  him  to. Court  from  the  fartheft  Part  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  being  defirous  to  examine  him  himfelf,  and  hear  him  dilcourfe  on  different  Subjects, 
he  was  fo  well  fatisfied  of  his  Qualifications,  that  he  made  him  Governour  of  the  City  and  Diftriét 
of  Chen-chew ,  at  prefent  Si-ning. 

Notwithftanding  all  that  Shang-pi-pi  could  do,  in  reprefenting  that  he  was  fit  for  nothing  but 
Books,  that  fuch  a  Poft  required  a  martial  Genius,  and  that  at  the  Age  of  40,  it  was  too  late 
to  lerve  an  Apprenticefhip  to  State  Affairs,  the  King  ordered  him  to  accept  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  take  Pofieffion  of  it  without  Delay.  That  Prince  who  by  the  Wifciom  and  mild- 
nefs  of  his  Sway,  had  gained  the  Hearts  of  all  his  Subjects,  dying  without  Iffue,  Ha-mo, 

who  was  neareft  of  Blood  to  the  Throne,  was  readily  acknowledged  by  the  States,  as  lawful  Suc- 
ceffor. 

This  Prince  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  his  Pleafures  ;  he  lived  in  Peace  with  all  his  Neighbours, 
but  his  Paffions  together  with  the  Violences  and  Cruelties  he  committed,  rendered  him  fo  odious  to 
his  Subjects,  that  they  left  their  Country  in  Crowds,  to  free  themlelves  from  his  continual  Oppref- 
fions.  In  ffiort,  he  was  the  firft  Caufe  of  this  Kingdom’s  falling  to  decay. 

S42.  The  Diffractions  encreafed  much  more  after  his  Death  5  for  as  he  neither  left  any  Children  nor 

had  nominated  a  Succeffor,  one  of  the  Minifters,  gained  by  the  Widow  Queen,  caufed  the  Son 
of  Pay-va,  her  Favourite,  and  one  of  the  greateft  Lords  of  the  Kingdom,  to  be  proclaimed  King- 

On  the  firft  Report  of  this  Election,  Kye-tu-na ,  firft  Minifter  of  State,  haftened  to  the  Palace 
and  oppofed  it.  “  If  the  Royal  Family  is  not  extinct,  cry’d  he,  is  it  not  a  Crime  to  chufe  a 

“  King  elfe  where”  ?  But  his  Zeal  coft  him  his  Life,  for  they  killed  him  as  he  was  returning 
home.  & 


This  Oonduft  of  the  Court  loft  them  the  Hearts  of  all  the  People  j  who  were  ftill  more  in 
cenfed,  wnen  they  underftood  that  the  new  King  was  no  more  than  a  Child  of  a  Years  old  whofë 
Name  would  be  only  of  Ufe  to  authorize  all  the  Proceedings  of  the  Favourite-  but  at  laft  the 
Qjieen’s  Party  was  fo  powerful  at  Court,  that  they  were  conftrained  to  comply  and  acknowledge 
this  young  Prince  with  the  ufual  Ceremonies.  5 

When  this  News  arrived  at  the  Army  which  was  then  near  the  Frontiers,  the  great  General 

Lu-kong-je,  refufed  the  Orders  that  were  fent  him  by  the  Court,  and  even  conceived  Thoughts  of 
making  himfelf  King.  b 

He  was  a  Man  of  boundlefs  Ambition,  proud,  full  of  his  own  Merit,  extreamly  paffionate,  and 
often  cruel;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  brave,  Ikilful,  and  capable  of  the  greateft  Underta¬ 
kings  So  without  hefitating,  he  laid  hold  of  this  Opportunity  to  afcend  the  Throne.  He  firft 

?  TTfa  Rep°r  l.0  fpread>  Athat  ,he  was  preparing  to  revenge  the  Royal  Family,  by  extirpating 
!li,,-rti  per-s  n  Abe  Cf°™  '•  Anri  having  augmented  his  own  Army  with  frefh  Troops,  marched 
dn-eaiy  agamft  that  of  the  new  King,  which  he  defeated.  He  alfo  took  and  plundered  WeZche^ 
and  being  joined  by  a  great  Number  of  Officers  and  Malecontents,  he  found  himfelf  at  the  W  À 

^  Th£  **  SKP  h£  mad6’  WaS  “  ^  tbe  GovernoS  Ses 

Shang-pi-pi  was  one  of  the  Principal,  and  in  great  Reputation  among  the  Soldierv  Fver 
fmce  King  I-tay  had  made  him  Governor  of  Chen-chew,  he  had  apply’d  himfelf  with  fuch  AffidS 
to  difciphne  his  Troops,  (by  making  them  exercife  frequently  and  teaching  •  n  ** 

tagems  of  War)  that  they  were  reckoned  the  beft  in  all  the  Kingdom.  “  “  tbe  vanous  Stra- 


(c)  0riS'  CW^;’  where’as  in  “■*  0(her  PIa“s-  Orthography  fems  t0  be  retail  thro’  Inadvertency. 

Lu* 


$  I  -  F  A  N  or  T  U  -  F  A  H 

Lu-kong-je  was  willing  to  found  him  firft,  and  after  writing  him  a  deceitful  Letter  advanced 
towards  the  City.  Shang-pi-p,  who  faw  thro'  the  General's  Defign,  refolved  to  crofs  it,  and  to  deceive  InRlff 
him  in  his  Turn,  wrote  him  to  modeft  an  Anfwer,  that  Lu-kong-je  did  not  doubt  but  he  had 
gained  him  over  to  his  Side.  G  Aid-U  ^  Y  w 

Immediately  after  the  Departure  of  the  Courier,  Shang-pi-pi  began  his  March  with  all  his  Troons 

and  made  fuch  Hafte,  that  he  arrived  a  lmoft  as  foon  as  his  Letter.  That  Inftant  he  attacked  the 

Army  of  Lu-kong-je,  which  was  much  ftronger  than  his  own,  and  as  this  General  was  furprized 
and  unprovided,  he  was  defeated  without  any  Difficulty.  E  a 

Lu-kong-je  sdttt  rallying  the  reft  of  his  Troops  retired,  much  imaged  in  his  Heart  He  fi,„ 
plainly,  that  Shang-pi-pi  would  be  a  great  Obftacle  to  his  ambitious  vfews,  and  thLore  fo  as  h! 

had  given  out  in  his  Government,  that  if  they  could  not  have  a  King  of  thé  b„,„i  ci  j  •.  Tj 

be  better  to  fubmit  to  the  Emperor  of  China]  than  to  favour  ÆfflKSSbî  à  Ï 

Lu-kong-je  having  recruited  h.s  Army,  imagin'd  the  way  both  to  regain  his  Authority  and  win 
the  Affedions  of  his  Nation,  was  to  enter  the  Chinefe  Territories,  and  give  them  nr,  m  h  u  “  i  846  and 
dered.  He  had  fome  Succefs  at  the  Beginning,  but  was  quickly  beaten  bv  tS  A  cV  PT‘ 
who  afterwards  took  from  the  Té-fan,  the  City  of  Ten-chew  and  lèverai  Fortreffes  ^  Genefa  S> 

Lu-kong-je  was  no  way  difmayed  at  thefe  Lolfes ,  he  imagin’d  that  if  he  was  once  foie  Matter  of 
the  Kingdom  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  repair  them  ;  for  which  Reafon,  he  bent  all  his  Thoughts 
on .reducing  Shang-pt-p,  He  had  augmented  his  Army  with  new  Recruits,  and  with  the  Tatars 
who  were  old  Allies  of  the  Tu-fan  to  whom  he  had  promifed  the  plundering  of  the  Frontiersof 
China.  Thus  he  began  h.s  March,  and  arrived  near  Chen-chew  with  a  formidable  Army 

Shang-pi-pi,  without  taking  too  many  Men  out  of  his  City,  had  fortified  his  Camp  near  the 

River,  on  the  firft  News  of  the  Enemy’s  Approach.  But  Lu-kong-je,  attacked  and  forced  him 
to  abandon  it  ;  he  paffed  the  River,  broke  down  the  Bridge  and  follower!  p  c  "  ", 

*sr- .*•  «%  A«d  r  ,h=  Spoi,  “«’SiS'S'S  ht 

Territories,  _  with  a  Defign  to  draw  him  to  a  general  Battle,  yet  he  never  fuff'erfd7  his  Soldiers  to 
ciofs  the  River,  not  fo  much  as  to  fkirmiffi  with  the  Enemy  The  mt-nnl  Rr  t-'fR,  c  c  r 

kong-je  and  his  bad  Temper,  which  encreafed  by  the  final!  Succefs  of  his  LterprizeT '  tended 
him  fo  mfupportable  to  his  Soldiers,  that  they  deferted  in  Ttoods  to  Shan g  I  !t’  •  T 

them  kindly,  and  form'd  them  into  new  Companies.  P  Shang-p.p,  who  received 

The  Tartars  on  their  Side,  who  could  no  longer  bear  fuch  an  intolerable  Yoke  ,„j  r  •  , 

ambitious  Defign  of  the  General,  retired.  In  flort,  the 

more  fnghtend  Lu-kong-je  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  he  gave  himfelf  for  loft,  and  defpaSn^of  Sue 
cefs,  thought  he  could  not  do  better,  than  furrender  to  the  Emperor  of  China  on  certain  Condi 

relolving  rather  to  fubmit  to  the  Emperor  of  China  ,U,  *  n,™'*’ 11  t0  tbem  towards  Se-chwen, 
in  their  Mountains,  whi  e  fome  of  the  moft^  m  *°  3"  U$rPe\  Others  fortify’d  themfelves 
bordering  on  the  GovTrnmenf of the  Territories  they  poffefs’d, 

the  State,  which  neither  the  Wifdom  and  Valour  of  that  Pe  lnfinlte  Number  of  Diftradions  in 
af>  wf 5  Td  wh‘Ch  WaS  the  Ruin  of  this  Monarchy  at  laft  ’  “  Succeffor>  were  able  to 

diets  Weap[  °f  %hktin|’  0fBcerS  aBd  So1- 

Sfi ÏÎÆ5  951 

T$a  ’  “  P"f““  Ni"S-h‘  :  f»«  wh{i  Ci,,  ,h,  SS" 

ÿl'K'  S3?  : E."f Pr«;  l»t  the,  alledged  d»,  ** 

Mimfters  of  the  new  State  j  for  which  Reafon10  feeing  themfe^^01  ^  Jreatment  fr°m  the 
Princes,  they  defign*  to  be  revenged  of  them’for  their  Ingratitude^1  “ '  °“  °f  thdr  °wn 

had  renewed  the  War  with  The  ^nmire^at  thatAr"*16  Monar^hy>  was  named  Li-ki-tjyen  ;  he 
Song-,  entring  fuddenly  with  a  numerous  Army  into  th!  IT dT  T  ImPerial  Family  of  the 
on  the  fmall  Dominion  that  the  Tû-fan  were  ftill  poffefs’d  of  610  ^  °  Sben‘J*>  which  bordered  1, 

Power,  providedThe  EmpèL^ouï  hïnom^^hht^  A  dT^-  1°  this  Sowing 

thority  among  thofe  of  his  own  Nation  Thp  P  rTj1  t  t  lat  miSbt  give  him  more  Au- 

aS  G?vern.or  General  of  the  Tû-fan.  ’  h  EmPeror  hked  the  Propofal,  and  fent  him  Patents 

befieged  theTownof  TndTak?^  °l  t,lePePri™te  Contrads,  after  making  fome  Ravages 

Conqueft  farther,  believing  thiit  Pantcli’  ^  ^  Gove™.or‘°  Death;  he  thought  topufhffis 

g  tnat  Tan-h-cht  was  coming  to  join  him  with  his  Army,  to  favour  his 

Defigns, 
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Dcfigns,  But  that  Prince  having,  at  the  Head  of  60,000  Horfe,  Army- 

in  a  few  Days,  attack’d  him  with  fo  much  Valour,  that  he  entirely  defeated  h.s  great  Army, 

however,  being  wounded  in  the  Battle  he  dyed  foon  after  the  Vidlory.  Aneeftors 

So-tfo-lo  his  Succeffor  bent  his  Thoughts  on  recovering  the  ancient  ona  7  nntrvs  But  he 
His  little  Dominion  confided  only  of  7  or  8  Towns,  with  fome  neig  ouring  ^ 

rely’d  much  on  the  experience  and  valour  of  his  Troops,  which  were  very  we  P  .1  ’  fhou’d 
in  hopes  alfo  that  themft  of  the  Pû-fan  wou’d  join  him  and  feek  his  Protection,  wh^theyfhoud 

fee  him  powerful  enough  to  defend  them.  He  fix’d  his  Court  at  Pfong-  o-c  in^ , 

blifhed  Officers  the  fame  both  as  to  Number  and  Titles,  that  the  Kings  is  ie 

terwards  levying  new  Forces  in  the  Territories  of  Li-tfng-chin,  Ho-chew ,  J-c  >  £ 

and  throughout  all  the  Parts  in  general  that  remain’d  to  him  of  the  ancient  o  ■ 

Pi u-fan ,  he  entred  the  Territories  of  the  Empire  feveral  Times,  but  was  always  ea  -  ,  a  a 

length  concluded  a  Peace.  ,  .  ,  r 

The  Enterprizes  of  the  King  of  Hya  gave  him  fame  uneafinefs.  That  Prince  s  power  encr  a  - 
ed  Daily,  which  fwelled  his  Pride  to  fuch  excefs,  that  he  had  affumed  the  ite  o  mperor. 
The  Chinefe  Monarch  was  glad  of  having  So-tfo-lo  to  oppofe  him,  and  to  engage  t  at  -  j 
more  firmly  in  his  Intereft,  he  made  him  Governor  General  of  Pau-Jhun ,  which  ltood  very  con¬ 
veniently  for  him.  So-tfo-lo  dying  in  the  mean  Time,  the  Divifion,  which  foon  alter  en lued  a- 
mong  his  Children,  haften’d  the  intire  ruin  of  the  State  of  the  Pû-fah.  That  Pnnce;  *  y  mS 
firft  Wife  two  Children,  the  one  named  Hya-chen^  and  the  other  Mo-chen-tfu  :  He  had  afterwards 
by  a  fécond  Venter  the  Prince  Pon-foen.  This  laid  Wife  had  fo  much  influence  and  favour,  that 
to  render  her  Son  more  powerful,  fhe  perfwaded  her  Hufband  to  imprilon  his  Children  by  the 
firft,  and  oblige  their  Mother  to  turn  Boitzefs.  But  they  finding  means  to  efcape,  and  deliver  their 
Mother  out  of  the  Monaftery  where  file  had  been  fhut  up,  the  People  who  affifted  them  in  getting 
out  of  Prifon,  declared  for  them. 

So-tfo-lo  who  had  recovered  from  his  infatuation  approved  of  this  Change,  and  permitted  that 
Mo-chen-tju  fhou’d  live  at  Pfong-ko-ching  which  he  gave  him  for  his  Maintenance,  for  he  had  re¬ 
moved  his  Court  to  Chen-chew .  To  Kan-ku,  his  other  Son  he  affign’d  Hya-chen  (d)  for  the  Place 
of  his  abode.  As  to  his  third  Son  Pon-fhen ,  who  appear’d  to  him  moft  capable  of  upholding  his 
Family,  he  gave  up  to  him  all  his  Authority  and  the  reft  of  his  Dominions.  Pon-jhen  refided  at 
Li-tfng-chin ,  where  he  was  equally  beloved  of  his  People  and  fear’d  by  his  Neighbours  :  Info- 
much  that  all  the  Pû-fan  which  dwelt  to  the  North  of  the  JVhang-ho  [  or  Yellow  River]  were  in- 
tirely  under  his  Subjection.  Moreover  the  Emperor  of  China  granted  him  the  Government  of  the 
whole  Country  of  Pau-Jhun ,  at  the  Requeft  of  So-tfo-lo ,  who  furrendred  it  in  his  Favour. 

This  great  Power  wherewith  the  Younger  was  invefted,  gave  Umbrage  to  the  two  Elder, 
and  their  Families,  who  were  afraid  of  being  one  time  or  other  opprefs’d  :  Neverthelefs  they  re¬ 
fumed  Courage,  afterting  the  Privileges  of  their  Seniority,  and  by  the  precautions  they  took, 
died  undifturbed  in  the  Cities  that  fell  to  their  Share. 

Mû-ching ,  Son  of  Hya-chen ,  more  uneafy  than  his  Father  at  the  Power  of  Prince  Pon-jhen ,  re- 
folved  to  fubmit  to  the  Emperor  and  deliver  up  to  him  Kan-ku ,  Ho-chew ,  and  all  the  Land,  which 
were  in  his  PofTefiion.  As  the  City  of  Ho-chjew  was  a  Place  of  great  importance  for  fecuring  the 
Frontiers  of  the  Empire,  the  Chinefe  Monarch  received  the  Propofals  of  Mû-ching  with  joy,  grant¬ 
ing  to  him  and  his  Pofterity  in  general,  whatever  he  demanded  in  order  to  live  with  Honour  in 
the  Empire.  , 

Mo-chen-tfû  had  for  his  Heir  his  Son  Kyau-ki-ting ,  who  was  much  beloved  in  his  little  State, 
but  did  not  furvive  his  Father  many  Years.  His  Son  Hya-cheng  fucceeded  him  :  He  was  a  paf- 
lionate,  violent  and  cruel  Prince,  whereby  he  fo  incenfed  his  Subjects,  that  they  form’d  a 
Defign  to  depofe  him,  and  fet  up  his  Uncle  Sû-nan  in  his  Stead.  But  the  Plot  being  difcovered, 
Su-nan  and  almoft  all  his  Accomplices  were  put  to  Death.  -,v  .  iV8S  l 

.  One  of  the  Principal  Officers,  named  ffyen-lo-kiy  finding  means  to  efcape,  carry ’d  with  him 
Cho-fa  who  was  of  the  Prince’s  Family  ;  and  feizing  the  City  of  Ki-ku-ching ,  caufed  him  to  be 
proclaimed  Prince  of  that  petty  State.  But  Hya-ching  haftening  thither  with  his  Forces,  took  the 
Place,  and  put  Cho-fa  to  Death  :  while  Pfyen-lo-ki  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  troubles,  found  means 
again  to  efcape  to  Ho-chew. 

The  General  V an-chauy  having  been  made  Governor  of  this  Place  by  the  Emperor  of  China , 
Xfyen-lo-ki  perluaded  him  that  the  Conqueft  of  the  Country  of  Pfing+tang  was  very  eafy,  and 
that  if  he  had  a  mind  he  might  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  it.  Van-chau  gave  ctedit  to  him,  and 
immediately  attack’d  the  little  City  of  Mo-chwen ,  which  he  took  without  any  Difficulty.  It  was. 
then  that  the  Prince  Hya-chmg ,  leeing  himfelf  hated  by  his  People,  and  vigoroufly  attack’d  by 
the  Chinefe ,  refolved  to  fubmit  to  the  Emperor  on  advantageous  Conditions.  To  this  end  he  re¬ 
paired  himfelf  to  V an-chau ,  offer’d  him  all  the  Territories  that  belonged  to  him,  and  obtained  his* 
Demands.  The  Emperor  ratify’d  the  Treaty  and  gave  the  Government  of  this  DiftriCt  to1 
Hu-tfong-wha. 

The  like  happen’d  to  Long-fu  (e)  a  Soffof  Mu-ching ,  whom  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Tû  fan 
had  put  in  Poffeffion  of  the  City  of  Hi-pa-wen.  After  feveral  Battles  fought  with  Van-chau , 

wherein 


(d)  Hai-tchen  in  the  Fr.  perhaps  by  Miilake  of  the  Printer.  Confonants,  except  n  l  tw\  nr  «  •  He  .u  •  r  •  . .  . 

I  Orig.  Unc-Ju,  doubtltfs  another  Mifake  ,  there  be-  to  by  e  hX^rie  bu?,;  ;!  ™  , ‘  ?,f  ^ 

ing  1 0  C&*&  Word  that  ends  with  r  or  i,  or  indeed  with  any  Woîds.  See  ?  dito8ullh 
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wneretn  he  dilhnguilh’d  himfelf  by  his  furpnzing  Valour,  being  fometimes  Conqueror  and  fome 
times  conquered,  that  Prince  fubmitted  upon  advantageous  Terras,  which  the  Emnernr  mifVrl 
and  thereby  all  his  Territories  were  re-united  to  the  Empire.  P  ’ 

The  Family  of  the  third  Son  of  So-tfo-lo  continued  longer  in  Splendor,  but  at  length  it  was  dif 
poffefl'ed  of  its  Principality  by  the  Mongols ,  who  took  the  Name  of 'Twen  and  Ywen-chau  after  the 
Conqueft  of  China. 

In  the  midft  of  the  Troubles,  which  arofe  in  the  mh  Century  between  the  Chine/e  Emperors 
of  the  Dynafty  of the '.  Song  and  the  Eaftern  Tartars,  called  Nu-che,  who  took  the  Name 
of  Ktn,  the  Family  of  Ton-Jhen  made  an  Alliance  with  the  Kings  of  Hya,  and  under  their 
Prote&on  enjoy  d  their  Territories  pretty  peaceably  :  But  at  length  it  was  involved  in  the  com- 

mon  Ruin  by  the  v.flonous  Founder  o  tb *  Dynafty  of  the  Twen,  whom  our  European  Authors 
name  Jingbiz-Khan ,  and  the  Chine fe  Chm-ki-Je-Han.  (e) 

The  Year  1227,  according  to  the  CbineJe  Hiftory,  is  the  Æra  of  the  intire  Ruin  of  the  Tit-  End  of  .he 
fan  ;  from  that  T.  ime  they  have  iemamed  in  their  ancient  Country  without  either  Name  nr  Power  Kin§dorn  of 
happy  to  live  there  in  quiet.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  Divifion  of  a  Government  ‘almoft  always  ““ 
overturns  the  moil  flounthing  Monarchies.  The  Tà-fan  were  always  refpetfted  by  their  Neigh 
hours,  fo  long  as  they  were  united  under  Monarchs  who  were  capable  of  governing  them  well  & 

The’  the  Form  of  the  Government  has  been  changed  among  the  Tû-fan,  their  Belief  has  always  Religion  of 
continued  the  fame.  The  Idolatiy  of  Fo  was  the  Religion  of  their  Kings  and  Princes  as  it  is  ffill  tiie 
that  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Nation.  The  Lama  Bonzas,  and  fometimes  the  Ho-lhan  Bonzas  had 
great  Authority  m  their  Courts  :  They  even  chofe  them  to  be  Minifters  of  State  and  on  certain 
Occafions  to  command  the  Armies.  Superftttion  has  rather  encreafed  among  the  Tit-fan  fince 
their  Decline.  Under  the  Emperors  of  the  Twen,  the  Lamas  became  fo  powerful,  that  the  Tartar 
Families  it  was  an  Honour  to  have  one  of  their  Kindred  among  thefe  Bonzas.  ’Tis  likely 

this  introduced  among  the  Tu-fan  who  were  then  Subjeffs  to  the  Twen,  the  Cuftom  of  con- 
ferring  on  a  Lama  of  the  Family,  the  Power  of  Governing  and  Punifhino-. 

Thm  alfo  has  much  contributed  to  their  being  fo  extremely  devoted  to ° Fo.  Their  Liberality  is 
f  verfhewn,  urnlefs  “7  “  honouring  this  Idol,  which  they  inrich  by  their  Offerings.  For  they 

Offh  and  himC°tues  ^  =  ^  °W  ***  WeU  h°W  £°  W°rk  k>  efPedally  in  »akinS 

The  ufe  of  Gold  is  alfo  very  ancient  among  ’em  :  Since  the  Chinefe  Books  mention  that  in  the 
Reign  of  a  certain  Emperor  of  the  Dynafty  of  the  Han,  an  Officer  having  been  fent  to  the  Tit- 
fan,  to  complain  of  the  Devaluations  made  by  fome  of  their  Chiefs  with  their  united  Forces  they 
endeavoured  to  pacify  him,  by  offering  him  a  Quantity  of  Gold  Plate  :  But  the  Officer  refufed 
tt,  canting  the  Tu-fan  to  be  told,  that  Rice  in  dilhes  of  Gold  did  not  reliih  with  him 

"ïir s  *  of  »“  ss 

wh,ch  “  *•*  b™“>  - 

çj-TA  Sf™gs  of Tf  ranS-tfi-fyang,  which  runs  quite  thro’  China,  are  in  the  Country  of  the 

,  £  7lÎt  and°  in  Trf  7  ^^Ai  77  *7  of>  is  — d  fe 

Chain  of  Mountains,  which  they  name  7  ^  **  COm£S  fr°m  3 

fi1fPhTg1ltfitt0takePurtiCUlar  n°tice  of  tb's>  becaule  the  Chinefe  Books  of  Geography  relate  many 

Refort  anTrr^Xit  *7  Thefe  iuthors  wrote  onl^om  comm7 

Lû-fan.  W  1Cn  *  £re  WaS  *carce  any  Correipondence  with  either  Thibet  or  tho 
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_  r  * T”»” ->•*=  W, 

S0 ii  rsct2Jsj£‘i,’i  ,kf  «».'  .iSg  fh°p,°w 

•SkSSSSSS  Sir  5™ îï,“  *"  *“  «-w  »  *. 

Co8rrefpônde«sWbe'  if  Khi" '  or  his  from  Pe  ^  °bf‘ ‘hat  the  L°"ïMe  is  always  reckon’d 

abfe i rï. Z  ,  T  fuJler  on.  this  Head,  we  mieht  have  been  m  if  I’  ““F","8  "Î erC  i£  is  “ention’d  to  be  otherwife. 

P  p  to  have  determined  the  Situation  of  Kara  Kataj,  Volume  *  ^  °r  ^  ut  JS  *  whom  an  Account  is  given  in  the  2d 

VOL.  I. 


Their 
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The  NATION  of  the  LO  -  L  O.  ^  fj 

Their  Country  is  pretty  large,  extending  from  North  to  South  above  where  inftead 

rated  from  China  by  Mountains,  fo  high  and  fteep,  that  they  towards  the  Openings  of  the 
of  the  Great  Wall.  However,  there  are  fome  Pieces  of  it  to  e  -  an(j  other  Strangers  ; 

Mountains,  efpecially  in  thofe  Places  which  are  frequented  by  the  .  -  .  ^  Gf  a  cT/ong- 

for  Inftance,  Tfong-fang-wey,  where  there  are  fome  Battalions  under  the  conduct  ot  a  ^ 

ping ,  who  has  alfo  Sther  Troops  in  different  Pofts,  which  he  d.fpofe.  ol  as  there  rs 

•  The  principal  Merchandize  of  Tjhng-fang-wey,  is  a  madeif  th e ’Alton 

like  our  Frize,  but  not  above  one  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  Bieadt  .  »  t  fi 

of  Koko-Nor  and  the  Si-fan ,  who  know  very  well  how  to  dye  it  o  a  or '  s  °  *  . 

Country  they  often  make  long  Habits  of  it,  and  at  P e-hng  they  cover  ^  •  e  Wînorlmtwt 

The  Country  of  thefe  Tartars,  which  borders  on  Se-chwen ,  is  not  contiguous  ? 

of  Pegu  and  Ava,  called  by  the  Chinefe  My  en  (g)  and  Ya-wa,  altho  the  e  îe  to  ie  «  whnllv 

becaufe  there  are  frightful  and  inacceffible  Mountains  between,  inhabited  y  a  ion  a 
unknown,  and  which  by  report  of  the  Chinefe  of  2  un-nan,  their  Neig  ours,  aie  \ery  vag  y 

being  without  either  Laws  or  Government.  •  n  j  at-  *  4 

The  moft  Northern  of  the  Mountains  bordering  on  the  Koko-nor  Tartar s  ca  e  u-i  ,  an 

5  Degn.33  Min.  Latitude,  is  named  Life  m  that  Part  to- 


the  mod:  Southern  bounding  Ava 


in  2 


wards  Tun- chang-fû.  T  .  . 

The  Entrances  of  thefe  Mountains,  which  alfo  make  a  good  part  of  its  weftern  ^  units,  are 

fortified  no  more  than  thofe  of  Se-chwen  ;  but  confidering  the  Country,  they  are ^  lumcient  or  t  e 
Security  of  the  State,  and  the  Trade  carry’d  on  with  Ava,  by  Te?i-ye-chew ,  a  middling  ity,  on 
which  depends  the  guarding  the  Pafs  which  is  neareft,  and  mod:  frequented  by  the  Merchants. 

There  was  dull  lefs  Occalion  for  fortifying  the  Avenues  of  the  Mountains  to  the  South  of  Yun~ 
nan  and  China ,  along  the  Confines  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Laos  (called  by  the  Chinefe  Lau-Shwa  or 
Lau-fe )  and  Tong-king-,  for  befides  that  the  Air  of  this  Country  is  fatal  to  Strangers,  it  happens 
that  mod:  part  of  the  Year  it  is  uncultivated  and  wild,  full  of  Rivers  and  dangerous  Torrents  ; 
whence  it  is,  that  the  Chinefe  traffic  fo  little  with  either  of  thofe  Kingdoms.  Neverthelefs  P .  Regis 
found  fome  Traders  at  Tun-nan  fu,  who  had  travelled  as  far  as  the  Borders  of  both  Countries} 
and  whofe  Memoirs  and  Journals  were  ferviceable  to  him  in  determining  fome  Pofitions  in  the 
Southern  Part  of  Tun-nan ,  proportioning  their  Stages  to  the  Didances  meafur  d  hetween  the 
Places,  thro’  which  they  pafied  in  making  the  Map  of  the  neighbouring  Cities. 

The  Chinefe  have  extended  their  Dominions  as  far  as  thefe  Trads  of  inacceffible  Mountains, 
which  in  a  Courfe  of  fuch  prodigious  Length  are  interrupted  only  by  great  Rivers,  and  feem  to 
have  been  defign’d  by  Nature  for  the  Bounds  of  fome  large  Kingdom.  They  little  regard  the 
Complaints  and  Efforts  of  certain  inconfiderable  Nations,  who  remain  fhut  up  in  this  Enclofure, 
as  we  have  obferved  of  the  Si-fan ,  who  have  been  hemmed  in  by  the  Great  Wall  about  Si-ning  and 
Kya-yu-quan.  Neverthelefs  the  Condud  of  the  Chinefe  has  not  been  the  fame  towards  thefe 
different  Nations,  as  we  are  going  to  inform  the  Reader. 


Govern¬ 

ment. 


Language, 
Re  ligion. 


Of  the  Nation  of  the  L  O  -  L  O. 


THE  Nation  of  the  Lo-lo  (i)  ruled  in  Tun-nan,  and  was  governed  by  different  Sovereigns. 

The  Chinefe,  after  building  fome  Forts  and  Cities  in  the  little  uncultivated  Plains  there,  and 
fighting  feveral  Battles,  refolved  to  gain  tbefe  People,  by  conferring  on  their  Lords  for  ever  the  Seals 
and  all  Honours  of  Chinefe  Mandarins,  with  the  Title  of  Chi-fu  and  Chi-chew,  &c.  on  condition, 
that  they  fhould  acknowledge  the  Emperor,  and  be  fubjed  to  the  Governor  of  the  Province  in 
common  Affairs,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Chinefe  Mandarins  of  the  fame  Rank  :  Moreover 
that  they  fhould  receive  the  Inveftiture  of  their  Lands  from  the  Emperor,  and  fhould  not  exe¬ 
cute  any  Authority  therein  without  his  Confient;  the  Emperor  on  his  Part  obliging  himfelf  to 
inveft  the  next  Heir. 


The  Lo-lo  are  as  well  fhaped  as  the  Chinefe,  and  more  inured  to  Fatigue  ;  they  have  a  different 
Language,  and  a  fort  of  Writing  which  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Bonzas  of  Pegu  and 
Ava.  Thefe  have  infinuated  themfelves  with  the  moft  rich  and  powerful  among  the  Lo-lo,  who 
inhabit  the  northern  Part  of  Tun-nan,  and  have  there  built  huge  Temples  of  different  Strudure 

from  the  Chinefe  ;  the  Ceremonies,  Prayers,  and  in  fhort  the  whole  religious  Worfhip  is  the  fame 
as  pradifed  in  Pegu. 

The  Lo-lo  Lords  are  abfolute  Mafters  of  their  Subjeds,  and  have  a  Right  to  punifh  even  with 
Death,  without  waiting  for  the  Anfwer  of  the  Vice-Roy,  much  lefs  that  of  the  Court  ;  fo  that 
they  are  obey’d  with  an  incredible  Readinefs  and  Zeal.  Any  one  thinks  his  Fortune  made 
if  he  is  admitted  to  ferve  in  the  Palace  ;  which  Name  thofe  Edifices  deferve  better  than  a  great 

many 


(c)  In  the  French  it  is  faultily  printed  Mku. 

(h)  The  Situation  given  th z  Koko-nor  Tartars  here  does  not 
agree  with  that  aflign’d  them  in  the  Map,  where  they  are  placed 
to  the  Well  of  Shen-Ji,  and  North  of  the  Tu-fan  or  Si-fan ,  whofe 
Country  borders  on  Se-cbwen. 


.  j,  ,  "  Dutit  mult  be  conlide 

that  the  ,  rs  added  to  drft,„gmlh  the  plural  Number,  the  C 

Vt  >7g  no  Words  ending  in  ,,  for  which  Reafon  we  hr 
left  it  out  to  preferve  the  Propriety  of  the  Name. 
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many  Chinefe  Tribunals,  as  they  are  called  in  fome  Relations,  which  for  the  mod  part  are  kept 
in  bad  Repair  and  fcarce  habitable.  The  Lo-lo ,  who  confider  the  Hall  where  they  give  Audience, 
and  all  the  other  Apartments,  as  their  Eftate,  take  care  to  beautify  and  keep  "them  in  good 
Condition. 

Befides  the  Officers  of  the  Houfehold,  and  others  who  ferve  quarterly,  they  have-  Captains,  Forces, 
who  command  the  Militia  of  the  Country  ;  one  Part  of  which  conflits  of  Horfe,  the  other  of 
Foot,  who  are  armed  with  Arrows,  Spears,  and  often  with  Mufquets. 

Altho’  the  Horfes  of  Yun-nan  as  well  as  Se-chwcn  are  the  lead;  in  all  China ,  yet  they  are  not  Horfes. 
thelefs  edeemed  on  that  Account;  for  they  are  not  only  of  a  beautiful  Colour  and  well  fbaped, 
but  are  alfo  drong,  lively,  and  tradable. 

The  Mountains  within  their  Didrid  mud;  needs  afford  Mines  of  Iron  and  Copper,  for  Mines  of 
they  make  their  own  Weapons.  The  Chinefe  fometimes  carry  them  Arms,  and  often  infinuating  fff  ' 
into  the  Houles  of  thofe  Lords,  enrich  themfelves  at  the  Expence  of  their  Subjeds. 

In  fhort  the  Country  abounds  in  all  Sorts  of  Commodities,  and  affords  Mines  of  Gold  and  G°1d  and 
Silver.  The  Habit  of  the  Lo-lo  confids  in  a  pair  of  Drawers,  a  linnen  Ved,  that  reaches  no  Sliver* 
lower  than  the  Knees,  and  a  Straw  Hat,  or  one  of  Ratann  ;  they  go  with  their  Legs  bare,  and 
wear  nothing  but  Sandals  ;  the  Lords  wear  the  Tartar  Habit,  made  of  Satin  or  Damalk  ;  the 
Ladies  over  a  long  Gown,  which  reaches  down  to  their  Feet,  wear  a  little  Cloak  which  comes 
no  lower  than  the  Waid  ;  it  is  in  this  Drels  they  ride  on  Horfeback,  even  in  performing 
the  Marriage  Ceremonies,  or  in  the  Vifits  they  make,  accompany’d  by  their  Waiting  Women 
on  Horfeback  likewife,  and  their  other  Domedicks  on  Foot. 


Concerning  the  Nation  of  the  MYAU  1’  S  E. 


TH  B*  My  au  tfe  (k)  ate  difperfed  thro’  the  Provinces  of  Se-chwen ,  Quey-chew,  Hu-quàng ,  Their 
^uang-f  and  along  the  Borders  of  ^uang-tong  ;  under  this  general  Name  feveral  People  Countr7* 
are  comprehended.  Mod  of  them  differ  only  in  certain  Cudoms,  and  a  flight  Variation  of 
Language;  fuch  are  the  Myau-tJe  of  Se-chwen ,  thofe  to  the  Wed  of  Hu-quang ,  and  thofe  to  the 
North  of  ^uey-chew  ;  they  are  more  fierce  and  uncivilized  than  the  j Lo-lo,  as  well  as  greater  Ene¬ 
mies  to  the  Chinefe. 

Tofiibdue  them,  or  at  lead  to  bridle  them,  the  Chinefe  have  built  large  Forts  and  Towns,  upon 
very  difad vantageous  Situations*  with  incredible  Expence;  but  then  by  this  means  they  have  ede (dually 
fecured  the  Quiet  of  the  State,  by  cutting  off  all  Communication  among  them,  fo  that  the 
mod  powerful  of  thefe  MyauAfe  are,  as  it  were,  blocked  up  by  thofe  Barriers. 

Thofe  of  whom  we  fpeak  are  as  abfolute  over  their  People  as  the  Lo-lo  ;  but  as  they  have  not  Government, 
received  the  Dignity  of  Chi-fû ,  Chi-chew ,  &c.  they  are  confidered  as  fubdued,  provided  they  keep 
quiet  :  And  in  cafe  they  commit  Adts  of  Hodiiity,  either  to  be  revenged  of  the  Chinefe ,  who 
are  often  troublefome  Neighbours,  or  to  fhew  their  Bravery,  wherein  they  picque  themfelves,  be¬ 
lieving  they  are  better  Horfemen  than  any  other  Nation,  the  Chinefe  are  content  to  drive  them 
back  to  their  Mountains,  without  attempting  to  force  them  from  thence.  In  vain  the  Vice- 
Roy  of  the  Provinces  cites  them  to  appear  even  by  Proxy,  for  they  do  jud  as  they  think 
proper.  •  •  i 

One  of  thefe  MyauAfe  Lords,  having  been  invited  to  a  Meeting,  where  the  Vice-Roy  of  Tun - 
nan>  ^ uey-chew ,  and  Se-chwen }  expected  him  accompany’d  with  two  great  Men  of  Pe-kmg ,  lent 
from  Court  to  examine  into  the  Complaints  which  one  of  the  Governors  had  made  of  his  Con¬ 
duct,  obdinately  refufed  to  come  ;  whereupon  the  Grandees  thought  fit  to  diffemble,  and  treat  with 
him  by  way  of  Negotiation. 

Thefe  Lords  have  not  only  their  Officers,  like  the  Lo-lo ,  but  they  have  alfo  petty  Lords 
under  them;  who,  tho’  Maders  of  their  Vaffals,  are  feudatory,  and  obliged  to  attend  with 
their  Troops  when  ordered.  The  Houfes  of  thefe  Lords  are  not  inferior  to  the  bed  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Chinefe.  Their  ufual  Arms  are  the  Bow  and  half  Pike  ;  their  Saddles  are  well  made, 
and  differ  from  the  Chinefe ,  being  narrower  and  higher,  with  Stirrups  of  painted  Wood. 

Their  Horfes  are  much  edeem’d  on  account  of  their  Swiftnefs  in  climbing  up  and  galloping  Horfes; 
down  Mountains,  as  alfo  for  their  Agility  in  leaping  very  wide  Ditches.  Thofe  of  them  that 
are  fold  in  thefe  Parts  cod  an  exceffive  Price. 

The  Great  Mandarins  receive  them  often  as  Prefents  from  the  Inferior,  who  buy  them,  dear 
as  they  are,  to  procure  the  Favour  of  their  Protestors,  or  even  of  the  Myau-tJe  Lord^,  when 
they  live  in  good  Underdanding  with  them.  The  Chinefe  report  furprizing  and  even  incredible 
Things  of  thefe  Horfes. 


One  Thing  which  they  tell  is  not  altogether  fo,  viz.  That  when  Officers  of  the  Army 
are  to  be  chofen,  they  oblige  the  Candidates  to  leap  their  Horfes  over  a  Ditch,  of  a  certain 
Breadth,  with  a  clear  Fire  burning  in  it,  and  to  order  the  Soldiers  to  ride  full  fpeed  down  the 
highed  Mountains.  In  fhort,  they  relate  many  other  things  of  the  fame  Nature,  wherein  fup- 

,  ,  |  ,  pofing 


nJt  Is  fignj'fies  iî1  chmefe  a  Cat,  (probably  from  the  fignifies  the  Sons  of  Cats.  P.  du  Halde  for  the  moll  part  omits 
1C  o  e  Creatures  make)  and  Tfe }  Son  ;  perhaps  Mjau-tfe  the  Significations  of  Names,  which  is  a  great  Defeat. 
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dangerous 


Myau-tfe  who 
are  fubdued. 
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pofing  them  to  be  pradicable  by  a  few  Heroes  among  them,  the  A&ors  run  very 
Risks. 

The  Myau-tfe  who  dwell  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  Part  of  Quey-chew  differ  rom  t  e 
former  as  to  their  Condition  :  For  without  flopping  to  give  an  Account  oi  the  various  ames  (l) 
given  them  by  the  Chinefe  of  the  Country,  (which  are  the  Names  of  the  Colonies  come  rom 
other  Parts,  or  fent  by  the  Emperors  and  Conquerors  of  this  Province,)  they  may  be  ivi  ed 
into  Myau-tfe  who  are  not  fubdued,  and  Myau-tfe  who  are  fubdued, 

Thefe  lafF  are  again  divided  into  two  Sorts,  one  obeying  the  Magiflrates  of  the  Empire,^  and 
making  Part  of  the  Chinefe  People,  from  whom  they  are  diflinguifh’d  only  by  a  kind  of  fiead- 
Drefs,  which  they  wear  inflead  of  the  Bonnet,  or  Cap,  commonly  ufed  by  the  Chinefe. 

The  others  have  their  Hereditary  Mandarins ,  originally  inferior  Officers,  who  ferved  in  the 
Chinefe  Army  of  Hong-vü ,  on  the  Rife  of  the  lafl  Royal  Family,  and  were  in  recompenfe 
made  Mailers,  fome  of  fix,  others  of  ten  or  more  Villages  conquered  from  the  Myau-tfe. . 

Thefe  new  Mailers  were  fupported  by  the  Garrifons  placed  in  thofe  advantageous  Stations, 
where  the  Towns  of  that  Province  are  feen  at  prefent.  The  Myau-tfe  accuftom’d  themfelves  by 
Degrees  to  the  Yoke,  fo  that  now  they  look  on  their  Mandarins ,  as  if  they  were  of  their 
own  Nation,  and  have  conform’d  to  almoil  all  their  Cuiloms.  However,  they  have  not  yet  forgot 
their  Country  ;  they  talk  of  the  Provinces  and  Towns  they  came  from,  and  how  many 
Generations  have  fettled  in  the  Province  of  ^uey-chew.  Moil  of  them  reckon  I4>  fome  16; 
which  agrees  with  the  Æra  of  Hong-vu. 

Altho’  their  Jurifdiction  is  but  fmall,  yet  they  do  not  want  Riches.  Their  Houfes  are  large, 
commodious,  and  kept  in  good  Repair.  They  hear  the  Caufes  of  their  Subjects  on  the  firil  De¬ 
mand,  and  have  Power  to  puniih  them,  but  not  capitally.  From  their  Tribunals,  which  have  the 
Privilege  only  of  the  Chi-hyen ,  an  Appeal  lies  to  that  of  the  Chi-fû. 

The  People  wrap  their  Heads  in  a  Piece  of  Linnen,  and  wear  nothing  but  a  fort  of  Doublet 
and  Breeches  ;  but  their  Mandarins  and  their  Domeilicks  are  cloathed  like  the  Mandarins  and  Chi¬ 
nefe  of  the  Country,  efpecially  when  they  go  to  the  City,  to  viiit  the  Chi-Jû ,  or  any  other  Mandarin, 
Myau-tfe  who  ^  was  ^rom  Mandarins  of  the  conquered  Myau-tfe ,  that  the  Miffionaries,  $vho  were 
are  not  fub-  at  work  on  the  Map  of  thofe  Provinces,  got  fome  Intelligence  of  the  Myau-tfè ,  who  are 
dued.  not  fubdued,  and  poffefs  above  40  French  Leagues  in  the  Province  of  tOfuey-chew  near  Li-ping-fû  : 

For  tho  they  pafs  d  along  their  Country  on  the  North  and  Weil  Sides,  in  fettling  the  Portions  of 
th e  Chinefe  Towns  and  Places,  where  the  Soldiers  were  polled  all  around,  almofl  in  fight  of 
their  Borders,  yet  they  never  faw  one  of  them  appear. 

They  told  them  that  thefe  unconquered  Myau-tfe ,  who  are  called  by  the  Chinefe  Sing-Myau-tfe 
or  Te-Myau-tfe ,  that  is,  Wild  Myau-tfe ,  have  Houfes  built  of  Brick,  one  Story  high,  and  like  thofe 
of  the  conquered  Myau-tfe.  In  the  Ground-Floor  they  put  their  Cattle,  as  the  Oxen,  Cows, 
Sheep,  and  Hogs,  for  in  thofe  Parts  one  fees  Scarce  any  other  Kinds  of  Animals,  not  even  Horfes. 
Hence  it  is,  that  their  Houfes  are  dirty  and  flinking,  and  that  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it,  can 
hardly  bear  to  lie  in  the  upper  Room.  In  effed,  the  Tartars  choofe  rather  to  lodge  in  the  rnifer- 
able  Caferns  of  the  Soldiers,  than  in  thofe  Houfes,  which  otherwife  make  a  pretty  good  Appearance 
Thefe  Myau-tfe  are  divided  into  Villages,  and  live  in  great  Unity,  altho’  they  are  only  govern’d 
by -the  Seniors  of  each  Village.  They  cultivate  their  Lands,  make  Linnen,  and  a  fort  of  Carpets 
which  ferve  them  for  Coverlets  in  the  Night.  This  Linnen  is  not  good,  being  like  bad  Muffin* 
but  the  Carpets  are  very  well  woven  ;  fome  of  them  are  made  of  Silk  of  different  Colours  red’ 
yellow  an<l  green  ;  others  of  raw  Thread,  made  of  a  kind  of  Hemp,  which  they  likewifè  dye! 

™  a  Pair  of -Drawers, and  a  fort  of  Great  Coat,  which  they  fold  over  their  Stomach 

The  Chinefe  Met  chants  find  Means,  in  all  likelihood,  by  the  procurement  of  the  conquered 
Myau-tfe  Mandarins ,  to  trade  with  the  Wild  Myau-tfe ,  and  buy  the  Woods  of  their  Forefts 
which  having  cut  down,  and  thrown  them  into  a  River  that  runs  through  the  midft  of  their 
Country  the  Chinefe ,  who  are  a  little  lower  on  the  other  Side,  receive  and  make  great  Floats  of 
u  5  “e  P"ce  of  the  Merchandize  remains  in  the  Hands  of  a  Perfon  agreed  upon?  and  ufuallv 
confifts  01:  a  certain  Number  of  Cows,  Oxen,  and  Buffaloes  ;  of  the  Skin  of  thefe  Animals  the 
Myau-tje  make  their  Cuiraffes,  which  they  cover  with  little  Plates  of  Iron  or  beaten  Coooer 
whicn  render  them  heavy,  but  very  ftrong,  and  of  great  Ufe  to  thefe  Nations  PP  ’ 

Among  the  conquered  Myau-tfe  there  are  fome  who  have  their  Chiefs,  but  thefe  Chiefs  have 

in  Vidées  aJnd  ginSCaUfeS'f  YV Y”  the  Chinefi>  in  that  they  dwell  only 
m  Tillages  and  never  go  into  the  City,  unlefs  on  fome  very  urgent  Occafion  1 

Le^foTdTp  i?  ff  call^-/a\that  <  tot,  of  the  Wood ,  and  who  dwell  within  3  or  4 
the  aY  ,  h  P^s  f  Tun-nan>  throughout  the  Province  of  %uey-cbew,  are  belt  apparell’d  of  aU 

fud tS  TTn  Thdr  I]abit  Iike  *  B^g.  with  Sleeves  widest  the  Cuffs 

d  ilit  in  two  above  the  Elbow  ;  underneath  there  is  a  Veil  of  a  different  Colour  •  the  Seamê 

are  cover  d  with  the  fmalleft  Shells  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Seas  of  Tun  o/tbe  T  l  r 

tne  Country  ;  the  Cap  and  the  reft  of  their  Drefs  are  much  of  a  piece  The  Yw!^  Ukf  °i 

coarfe  Thread  twifled  from  a  kind  of  Hemp  and  Herbs,  unknown  to  us 

Ufe  of  this  Thread  in  working  the  Carpets  already  mention’d  which  are  wo^n  f  make 

plain  and  of  one  Colour,  fometimes  in  little  Squares  of  divers  Colours.  betimes  all 

(h)  P»  du  Hctlds  would  liâvc  donc  well  to  hâve  cuvpn  nc  tkp  • 

different  Names  by  which  thefe  People  are  diltinguilh’d  ;  fuch  Names  in  diift!en‘t  AmhoïP  °f  *  Nati°n’  0,1,11  **  dilftrent 
Notices  are  of  great  Ule  to  Geography  ;  and  ferve  to  prevent  Uo  s* 


their  Houfes, 


Manufa¬ 

ctures. 


Mu-lau ,  or 
Wood-Rats. 


Among, 


The  NAT  10  N  of  the  MYAU-TSE.  •  .  ft 

Amono-  their  Inftruments  of  Mufick,  there  is  one  compofed  of  feveral  Pipes  inferted  in  a  larger,  Mufkai  in- 
which  has  a  hole  or  kind  of  Reed  into  which  they  blow,  the  Sound  whereof  is  more  foft  and  foumentr. 
agreeable  than  the  Chinefe  Shin ,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  little  Iland-Organ,  that 

inuft  be  blown  with  the  Breath.  4  ^  .  - 

They  know  how  to  keep  Time  in  Dancing,  and  exprefs  the  gay,  melancholy,  &c.  Airs  Dancin2' 
very  naturally  ;  fometimes  they  play  on  a  fort  of  Guittar  ;  fometim.es  they  beat  an  Infiniment 
compofed  of  two  little  Drums,  one  fet  again  ft  the  other  j  afterwards  they  turn  it  up  fide  down,  as 
if  they  were  going  to  throw  it  againft  the  Ground  and  break  it  to  pieces. 

Thefe  People  have  no  Bonzas  of  the  Religion  of  Fo  among  them,  fo  that  being  free  from  this  ReHSion- 
unhappy  Obftacle,  which  is  confiderable  with  refped  to  the  Chinefe  and  Lo-ld,  they  may  more 
eafily  embrace  the  true  Religion  ;  in  Cafe  they  have  not  among  them  ftill  worfe  Seducers,  fuch 
as  are  certain  Tartarian  Jugglers,  tho’  we  do  not  know  that  they  entertain  any. 

In  that  Part  of  Hu-quang ,  next  to  the  Province  of  $uang-tong  and  that  of  Qimng-f,  depending 
on  Tunv-chew-fû ,  are  Myau-tfe ,  ftill  more  uncivilized,  altho’  they  are  thought  to  acknowledge  the 
Turifdidion  of  the  neighbouring  Mandarins ,  and  pay  the  Tribute,  ^ which  they  carry  in  what  kind 
and  when  they  pleafe  for  in  certain  Places  they  permit  no  Officer  of  the  Chinefe  Tribunal  to 
enter  their  Lands,  and  if  he  flrould,  he  would  îun  the  Rifk  of  his  Life. 

They  go  barefooted,  and  by  the  Habit  of  running  on  their  Mountains,  their  Feet  become  fo 
callous  that  they  climb  the  fteepeft  Rocks,  and  pafs  over  the  moft  ftony  Grounds  with  in¬ 
credible  Swiftnefs,  witnout  receiving  the  leaft  Inconvenience. 

The  Head  Drefs  of  the  Women  has  fomething  in  it  very  odd  and  whirrifical.  They  put  on  Whifcfieal 
their  Heads  a  piece  of  light  Èoard  above  a  Foot  long,  and  five  or  fix  Inches  broad,  which  they  Hcad  Ature* 
cover  with  their  Hair,  fattening  it  with  Wax,  fo  that  they  feem  to  have  Hats  of  Hair;  they  can 
neither  lean  nor  lye  down  but  by  refting  on  their  Necks,  and  they  are  obliged  to  turn  their  Heads 
continually  to  the  Right  and  Left,  on  the  Roads*  which  in  this  Country  are  full  of  Woods  and 
Thickets. 

The  Difficulty  is  ftill  greater  when  they  would  comb  their  Hair,  for  they  mutt  be  whole  Hours 
at  the  Fire  to  melt  the.  Wax  ;  after  having  clean’d  their  Hair,  which  Trouble  they  ar d  at  3  or  4 
times  a  Year,  they  fall  to  dreffing.  it  up  again  as  it  \Wis  before. 

The  Myau-tfe  think  this  Drefs  very  charming,  efpecially  for  young  Women.  The  more 
elderly  Sort  don’t  take  fo  much  Pains,  but  content  themfelves  with  doing  up  their  Hair  on  the 
Crown  of  the  Head  into  knotted  TrefTes. 

Thefe  Myau-tfe  are  alfo  called  by  the  Chinefe ,  Li-jin  and  Tait-tfe ,  They  have  federal  other  Li-jin  and 
Names  or  rather  Nick-names,  for  all  the  Names  already  mention’d,  and  many  others,  denote  YtiU-*fe- 
Contempt  and  Raillery,  which  the  Chinefe  are  not  fparing  of. 

Thofe  whom  they  call  Pa-chay  and  Lu-chays  the  firft  on  the  Borders  of  Qiiang-tong,  the  Pa-chay  and 
latter  on  thofe  of  Q uang-fi ,  are  however  more  fear’d  than  defpifed  by  their  Chinefe  Neighbours  of  Lu~coa^ 
Hu-quang  and  Quang-tong  ;  the  firft  are  fo  call’d,  becaufe  the  Number  of  their  principal  Villages 
is  eight  ;  and  the  latter,  becaufe  they  have  fix,  which  ferve  them  for*  Intrenchments. 

The  Chinefe  have  ereded  fortified  Towns  to  the  North,  Eaft,  and  Weft  of  thofe  Countries, 
which  feem  to  have  been  built  for  no  other  Purpofe,  than  to  hinder  the  Incurfions  of  thefe  petty 
Nations,  for  their  Situation  is  very  incommodious.  If  to  thefe  Towns  we  add  all  the  Forts 
that  bave  been  raifed  about  their  Territories,  they  will  amount  to  more  than  twenty. 

Some  of  thefe  Forts  have  been  abandon’d  fince  the  Acceftion  of  the  prefent  Family  ;  how¬ 
ever  above  one  half  of  them  are  ftill  kept  on  Foot,  and  pretty  well  garrifon’d.  Thefe  Myau- 
tfe  were  wont  to  fall  upon  the  Chiitefe  ;  but  the  latter  have  at  length  got  them  to  put  one  of 
their  principal  Men  into  the  Hands  of  the  neighbouring  Mandarins ,  as  a  Security  for  their  good 
Behaviour.  Moreover  they  have  bound  themfelves  to  give  the  Chinefe  no  Difturbance,  either  be¬ 
caufe  they  intend  to  come  and  trade  in  their  Cities,  or  do  not  care  to  leave  their  Mountains. 

The  Myau-tfe  of  the  Province  of  Quang-fi  are  on  another  Footing.  They  exercile  the  Jurif-  Myau-tfe  of 
didion  of  the  Chi-fu  and  Chi-hyen ,  &c.  over  their  Subjeds,  by  a  Right  which  has  been  hereditary 
to  them  for  many  Centuries.  They  are  originally  Chinefe  ;  their  Anceftors  having  followed  the 
two  Conquerors  of  thefe  Countries  and'  Pong-king ,  named  Fu-pau  and  Mayiven.  Tile  firft  was 
Generaliffimo  of  the  Army  fent  by  the  Emperor  Cfuang-vu-ti  againft  the  Rebels  of  the  South 
and  the  Pong-kinefe  >  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  Troubles  of  the  Empire,  had  feized  on  fuch 
Territories  as  they  found  convenient  for  them. 

The  General  Ma-ywen  march’d  againft  thefe  laft,  drove  them  back  within  their  ancient  Bounds, 
and  fill’d  them  with  fuch  Terror,  that  his  Name,  after  16  Centuries,  is  ftill  fear’d  among  them. 

He  caufed  a  Pillar  of  Brafs  to  be  ereded  on  the  Mountain,  which  ferves  for  a  Boundary,  with 
thefe  Chinefe  :  Words,  Pong  chu  chi  che  kyo  chi  chi  mye ,  which  lignifies  that  they  jkoiild  extir¬ 
pate  the  Pong-kinefe, ,  if  they  pafs’d  the  Brazen  Pillar. 

The  Pong-kinefe  at  prefent  look  upon  this  Infcription,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  China , 
as  a  Prophefy  that  indicates  the  Duration  of  their  Monarchy,  which  is  not  to  be  deftroy’d  till  the 
Brazen  Pillar  fhall  be  quite  confumed  by  Time  ;  for  which  Caufe  they  take  great  care  to  fhelter  it 
from  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather,  and  inclofe  it  with  large  Stones  to  render  it  more  fteady,  be¬ 
lieving,  that  by  preferving  it,  they  fix  the  Deftiny  of  their  Kingdom,  , 

Ma-ywen  left  his  Officers  and  brave  Soldiers  towards  the  Frontiers  to  fecure  the  Conquefts, 
and  made  them  Matters  of  whatever  he  diftributed  among  them.  It  is  thus  thefe  Mandarins  ot 
the  Myau-tfe  hold  from  the  Beginning  their  Authority  from  the  Emperor,  to  whom  they  are 

Vol.  I.  ■  -  K  tributary 
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Mariners, 
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tributary  ;  they  have  their  Soldiers  and  Officers,  nor  do  they  want  for  Arms,  which  they  eitW' 
make  in  their  own  Mountains,  or  buy  privately  of  the  Chinefe,  .  4  *jrr  j  A/?0-r^T\nr* 

What  is  very  grievous  to  thefe  People  is, that :  they; ^Gtandchild  often 
one  another  ;  Revenge  is  perpetuated  and  hereditary  among  tnetm  1  &  r  •  , 

endeavours  to  revenge  the  Death  of  his  great  Grandfather,  if  he  thinks  it  has  not  bee  æntly 

revenged  before.  As  the  Chine fe  Mandarins  do  not  care  to  tun  any  i  o  e  ,  1  eac®, 

among  them,  they  willingly  wink  at  what  they  cannot  hinder,  without  azar  ing  e  ives  o 

the  Chinefe  Soldiers.  j  \t  A 

op  m.  .*r  The  Language  of  the  Myau-tfe  of  Se-chwen ,  the  Weftern  Parts  of  Hu- quango  2. n  or  ern 
Parts  of  Fluey-chew  is  the  fame,  or  differs  only  in  the  Pronunciation  and  fomeparticu  ai  or  s  ,  ut 
that  of  the  Myau-tfe  towards  Li-ping-fu  is  reckon’d  a  Mixture  of  the  Chinefe  and  the  true  Myau-tfe, 
for  the  People  of  both  Nations  underftand  one  another  very  well.  They  fay  there  are  alio  lome 
Countries  between  Ftyang-fi,  Hu-quang ,  and  Fluey-chew,  of  which,  thofe  that  are  to  the  North 
are  not  underftood  by  the  Myau-tfe  j  this  the  conquer’d  Myau-tfe  affirm. 

The  Chinefe  give  all  the  Myau-tfe  the  Character  of  being  an  unconftant,  perfidious,  barbarous 
People,  and  above  all  egregious  Thieves  ;  which  however  did  not  appear  to  be  fadt  to  P.  Regis 
and  the  Miffionaries  who  affifted  in  making  the  Map  of  thofe  Countries  ;  on  the  contrary  they 
found  them  verv  faithful  in  reftoring  the  Cloaths  committed  to  their  Truft,  attentive,  laborious, 
and  obliging.  But  perhaps  the  Myau-tfe  have  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied  with  the  Chinefe ,  who  have 
taken  from  them  almoft  all  the  Lands  that  were  good  for  any  thing  in  the  Country,  and  continue 
to  feize  on  whatever  they  find  for  their  Conveniency,  unlefs  prevented  by  the  Fear  of  irritating 
thofe,  whom  they  endeavour  to  difpoffefs,  too  far.  However  it  is  certain,  that  the  Chinefe  neither 
love  nor  efteem  the  Myau-tfe  or  the  Lo-Io  ;  and  that  thefe  People  have  ftill  lefs  AffedHon  for 
the  Chinefe  :  looking  on  them  as  fevere  and  troublefome  Matters,  who  keep  them  ttrnt  up  by 
their  Garrifons,  and  as  it  were  coop’d  up  within  a  long  Wall}  which  deprives  them  of  all  Com¬ 
munication  with  other  Nations,  from  whom  they  might  procure  Attiftance. 

Iron  Bridge.  Whatever  Towers,  Towns,  and  Bridges  there  are  in  Fluey-chew  and  other  Territories,  which 
formerly  did  or  do  at  prefent  belong  to  them,  they  were  all  built  by  the  Chinefe }  the  Iron  Bridge  as 
it  is  called,  which  is  in  Fluey-chew  upon  the  great  Road  to  Tun-nan ,  is  the  Work  of  a  Chinefe 
General j  whofe  Name  is  cut  in  a  great  Piece  of  Marble  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Pan-ho.  This 
is  a  Torrent,  which  is  not  wide  but  very  deep  ;  on  each  Bank  they  have  built  a  great  Gate  be¬ 
tween  two  huge  Piers  of  Stone,  6  or  7  Foot  broad,  and  17  or  iS  high}  from  each  of  the  Piers 
on  the  Eaft  Side  hang  4  Chains  by  huge  Rings,  which  are  fatten’d  to  the  Piers  on  the  Wefte.rn 
Side,  and  link’d  together  by  fmall  Chains,  which  make  it  look  like  Network  with  great  Mettles, 
on  this,  they  have  laid  thick  Planks  fatten’d  one  to  the  other}  but  as  they  do  not  reach  within  fome 
Paces  of  the  Gate,  becaufe  of  the  bending  of  the  Chains,  efpecially  when  loaded,  they  have  fixt 
Confoles  or  Brackets  on  the  fame,  level  with  the  Gate,  which  fupports  a  Floor  that  reaches  to 
the  Planks  laid  on  the  Chains  j  on  the  Sides  of  thefe  Planks  they  have  fet  up  little  Wooden  Pilafters 
which  futtain  a  fmall  Roof  of  the  fame  Materials,  continued  from  one  Side  to  the  other,  the  Ends 
whereof  rett  on  the  Piers. 

The  Chinefe  have  made  fome  other  Bridges  in  imitation  of  this,  which  is  famous  over  all  the 
Empire  ;  there  is  one  efpecially  pretty  well  known,  on  the  River  Kin-fha-kyang ,  in  the  ancient 
Country  of  the  Lo-lo  of  the  Province  of  Tun-nan  }  and  in  that  of  Se-chwen  there  are  2  or  0 
others,  which  are  fupported  only  by  thick  Ropes,  but  thefe  tho’  fmall,  are  tottering  and  fo  unfecure 
that  nothing  but  Neceflity  could  make  one  venture  to  crofs  them. 

They  have  fucceeded  better  in  fome  other  Parts,  both  in  the  Province  of  Se-chwen  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Mountains  poffefs’d  by  the  Myau-tfe ,  and  in  that  of  Shen-fi ,  in  the  Dittridf  of 
Han-chong-fu.  They  have  by  help  of  Confoles  fatten’d  Wooden  Poles  into  the  Rocks  of 
the  Mountains  }  on  thefe  they  have  laid  thick  Planks,  and  thus  made  Bridges  hanging  over  the 
Valleys,  which  ferve  for  Roads,  fometimes  for  a  confiderable  Way  together. 

All  thefe  are  the  Works  of  the  ancient  Chinefe  fettled  in  thofe  Provinces,  which  {hews  the  Su¬ 
periority  of  their  Genius,  not  only  over  the  Myau-tfe  and  Lo-lo,  but  even  all  the  neighbouring 
Nations,  both  to  the  W  eft  ward  and  Southward.  0  -  C; 


The  T  r  a  v  e  l  s  of  fever  al  Jesuit  Missionaries  «CHINA. 
The  Road  taken  by  P  P.  Bouvet,  Fontaney,  Gerbillon,  le  Comte,  and 
Vifdelou,  from  the  Port  of  Ning-po  to  Pe-king  :  with  a  very  exatl  and 
particular  Defcription  of  all  the  Places  -which  they  pafs'd  through  in  the 
Provinces  of  Che-kyang,  Kyang-nan,  Shan-tong,  and  Pe-che-li. 

WE  departed  from Ning-po  the  26  th  of  November  1687,  in  order  to  so  to  Pe-binr  ,„w 

eîu.r/'hrîllf  ^  -  *•  *“> 

i;" 

P)  It  appears  by  a  Circa  nftance  smong  others  in  the  next  Journal,  that  P.  Fontaney  wrote  this. 


■  MISSIONARIES  in  CHINA. 

except  towards  the  Foot.  A  little  River  feparates  the  City  from  a  Palace,  which  Li~Ko-lau  after 
having  obtain’d  a  Permiffion  to  retire  from  Court,  caufed  to  be  built  in  the  Reign  of  the  Father 
of  the  Emneror  Vnn-lxe .  to  neroetnate  his  Memorv  in  Piorp  ^ f  Mo  pmk  tjL  •  i  C  ,  ‘  •  , 


If 


having  obtain'd  a  Vermillion  to  retire  rrom  Court,  cauled  to  be  built  in  the  Reign  of  the  Father  RcaJ  frm 
Of  the  Emperor  Van-lye,  to  perpetuate  his  Memory  in  the  Place  of  his  Birth.  He  inclofed  with  pinkg'po/l> 
Walls  a  great  Piece  of  Ground,  which  was  inhabited  afterwards  and  is  now  Part  of  the  Citv  •  lyYV 
there  is  a  Communication  between  them;  by  means  of  a  Bridge  of  3  Arches,  pretty  well  bu-lt’ 
and  over-againfl  it  are  erefled  7  or  8  Triumphal  Arches,  which  almoft  touch  one  another  ' 

That  Day  in  the  Evening  We  pafs’d  two  Dikes,  and  arrived  firft  at  a  Paffage  where  they  hoift  up 
the  Barks  in  order  to  convey  them  into  a  Canal,  which  is  9  or  10  Feet  higher  than  the  Level  of 
the  River;  they  hoift  the  Bark  on  a  Slope  or  Declivity,  paved  with  great  Stones,  and  when  it  is 
at  the  Top  they  let  it  Hide  down  another  into  the  Canal.  There  are  feveral  People  at  this  Paffage 
who  wait  to  be  hired  for  this  Work,  which  they  finifh  in  about  a  quarter  of  anHour  by  = 
of  two  Capftans.  5  7 

All  the  Country  we  faw  confifts  of  large  well  cultivated  Plains,  bounded  with  frightful  barren  fines 
Mountains,  tho  feme  are  cover  d  with  Pines  and  Cypreffes,  which  are  the  molt  common  cyr,-kes. 
Trees  to  be  feen  between  Nmg-po  and \  Hang-chew.  The  Tree  which  produces  the  Tallow  is  TaikwTréè. 
almoft  as  common,  efpeoally  towards  Nmg-po ,  where  fcarce  any  other  Trees  are  to  b~  feen  •  thev 
were  at  that  Time  ftrip’d  of  their  Leaves,  and  cover’d  with  a  white  Fruit  growing  in" Bunches" at 
the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  their  Hufks  being  fallen  off,  they  appear’d  white,  fothat  at  a  Dilhnre 
they  feem’d  as  if  cover’d  with  Flowers. 

The  28th  in  the  Morning,  we  crofs’d  a  Sort  of  Lake;  or  rather  an  Arm  of  the  Sea  call'd 
ffiu-bu,  at  our  own  Expence;  for  the  Mandarin  declared, ‘that  having  no  Order  from  the  Emperor 
he  could  not  oblige  the  Officers  to  furniffi  us  with  Neceffarfc  beyond  the  Diftrid  of  Nine  to-  for 
which  Reafon  we  were  compeli’d  to  hire  new  Barks,  and  defray  the  Mandarins  Expends  as 

‘  This  Day  we  failed  on  the  fine  Canal  which  F.  Martini  mentions,  but  he  does  not  give  fo  Pine  Cam!  ' 
particular  an  Account  of  it.  as  it  deferves.  This  Canal  is  near  20  Leagues  in  Length  it  is 
lined  on  one  Side  with  large  flat  Stones,  5  or  6  Feet  long,  2  ii,  Breadth;  and  2  or  2  Inches 
thick  ;  its  Water  is  pure  and  very  clear,  and  Its  Breadth  is  generally  20  or  20  Geometric  d 
Paces  iometimes  40  or  more.  In  divers  Places  it  runs  above  a  League,  foretimes  two  in 
a  lirait  Plain  But  what,  is  more  common,  tho’  not  mention'd  by  P.  Martini,  is,  that  from  Be- 
grnning  to  End,  at  certain  Diftances,  one  finds  feveral  fine  Canals  on  both  Sides,  extending  alono- 
he  Plain  where  they  divide  into  feveral  others  ;  forming  a  great  Number  of  Iflands,  thaï  mak? 

it  look  like  a  great  Labyrinth,  as  far  as  the  Mountains  bounding  thefe  beautiful  Plains,  which 
are  level,  and  fmooth  as  Glafs.  ’  U1 

;  À  lVhAS  agree,able  Place  1S  the  Clty  of  Sbau-htrigi  which  is  crofs’d  by  a  great  Number  of  Canals  •  ck  v 
the  Badges,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  generally  of  a  Angle  Arch,  are  very  high  but  the  Ar  K 

ches  not  being  of  any  Thicknefs  towards  the  Top,  are  much  weaker  than  ours?  fo  that  Carls  nevlr 
pafs  over  them,  all  Burthens  being  carry ’d  by  Porters.  Thefe  Bridges  are  pafs’d  by  means  of 
Stairs  which  are  flat,  and  of  eafy  Afcent,  the  Steps  commonly  not  being  above  3  Inches  hick 

a  Flo?  w  f  BrndgeS  uftcad  °f  A?heS  h3Ve  3  4  great  Stones  laid  0^  Piki 1 &  „f 

îfvNnf  f  !hef?7  -h  S'2.at.Canal.  very  neatly  built.  The  Country  which  is  Water’d  by  it 
J  7cP  i  fant  and  fel-‘  C’  of^n"S  t0  the  Vlew  ]arge  Plains  cover’d  with  Rice  and  Pulfe  which 
■afford  Suftenance  to  an  immenfe  Number  of  People;  it  is  alfo  divedify’d  with  infinite  Thickets 
of  Cyprefs  Trees,  here  and  there  fhading  the  Tombs  > 

About  Shau-bing,  and  from  thence  almoft  as  far  as  Hang-chew, ,  one  fees  a  continual  Series  of 
Country,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Villages,  are 

StSfeo -  prettier  and  more  p£ 

ws:  âïÆ- 

lefs  ffiL3lhH™fa,SS  ^  Wve?  ^  h°f  (Î  which  te^afs'd  in 

in  Breadth,  but  Shfp  clnot  entï  becaufe  TitAh^  4.°°°  GeometricaFl  Paces 

every  Year  about  the  full  Moon  in  Oriober  When  we  had  oift’d  th  a" .  extraordmary  high  Tide 

Merit  and  Vertue,  than  his  great  Age.  P°  °  ^  '  e’  ” '  h°  kk  venerable  °n  account  of  his 

As  we  were  going  to  Court  we  were  indifpenfably  obliged  both  to  make  r  , 

Vifits  ;  m  the  way  from  our  own  Houfe  to  the  Palace  nf Hh„  v  d  ^  anJ  receive  feveral 
ftrait  Street,  about  -  rono  Feet  hroad  TJ  •  r  the  Vlce  Roy>  we  pafs’d  thro’  a  very 

a,  “bout .  Uegue.  The  Middle  of  i  «  3  ^«SS&S  tfit SKfe 

of 

(m)  T n  the  Ong.  Cicn-tanv  inftead  nf"  (''ie** 

Tfyen-tangz.%  it  is  in  the  Map/  3  ”S>  0r  rather  (N)  *Iere>  and  commonly  afterwards  P.  du  Halde  writes  it 

Hang-cbeou  mllead  of  Hang-tcheou. 
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of  the  European  Cities,  but  without  any  Defcent.  All  the  Houfes  are  Street  is  as  much 

Shops,  which  are  open  towards  the  Street;  on  the  back  fide  is  t  e  reenm  It  is  adorn’d  with' 
crouded  as  the  moft  populous  Streets  of  Paris ,  yet  not  a  Woman  o  beautiful  Appearance, 

feveral  Triumphal  Arches,  placed  at  certain  Diftances,  \vhic  mz  e  a  are  vefy  different; 

the  other  Streets,  and  efpecially  thofe  where  the  Soldiers  an  t  e  *  ^  *  tb ey  by  far  fo  well 

the  Houfes  on  each  Side  look  like  thofe  of  the  pooreft  Cottagers,  neither  are  tn  y  y 

peopled  as  thofe  before  mention’d.  4  rïi  .  r  XXTh\rh  is  full  of  Mountains,  id. 

We  vifited  the  Burying  Place  of  the  Chripans  ;  all  that  Qya  ,  afterwards  on  the  Lake 

fcatter’d  over  with  Tombs  for  the  Space  of  near  two  Leagues  .  cbriftians  had  provided  us  a 

call’d  Si-hû ,  which  P.  Martini  defcribes  as  a  deligntful  Plac  .  _  J  Lake  whole 

Dinner  in  a  large  Bark,  which  had  a  Hall  and  very  Jf.  on  the  Side  of  it  in  fome 

Waters  are  very  clear,  is  above  a  League  and  an  half  m  Comp  ,  .  handfome.  With- 

Places  there  are  Houfes,  which  are  agreeable  enough,  but  not  ex  lao  J  demolifh’d  moll 
out  Doubt  the  Tartars,  who  have  fack’d  this  great  City  2  or  3  Times,  have  demoliüid  molt 

of  the  Palaces  P.  Martini  fpeaks  of.  >  ,  r  .  .  r.  nn  Board 

The  19  th  Dec.  we  took  Leave  of  the  Mandarins,  and  after  having  .  .  furn idl’d 

the  Bark,  went  to  Prayers  in  the  Church  where  the  Chrtjiians  were  a  em  ’ 
each  of  us  with  a  Chair,  and  conducted  us  as  they  had  done  at  our  rriva  to  our  *  y 
We  pafs’d  Eaftwards  thro*  a  Street,  belonging  to  one  o;  the  Subui  s,  or  a  ou  >  • 

Geometrical  Paces  ;  as  we  did  not  go  to  the  Enel  of  it,  I  cannot  ay  ju y  o 
tends.  This  Street  is  narrower  than  that  before  ipoken  of,  but  as  ftraight.  T 
2  Story  high  and  very  clofe  together  ;  we  law  as  many  People  as  there  are  in  t  e  mo  lequen 

Streets  of  Paris ,  but  ftill  not  a  Woman. 

Our  Bark,  tho’  it  was  only  of  the  third  Rate,  was  very  large,  neat  and  comrno  ious  , 
being  more  than  16  Foot  in  Breadth,  and  between  60  and  80  in  Lengt  ;  its  j  es 
were  10  or  12  Feet  high  ;  it  was  accommodated  with  a  Hall  and  4  very  convenient  C  am  ers, 
without  reckoning  the  Kitchen  and  the  Places  where  our  Domefticks  retired,  all  on  the  îarnô 
Deck.  The  Hall  and  Chambers  were  adorn’d  on  the  Infide  with  carved  Woik,  painted^  and. 
gilded  ;  the  reft  was  beautifully  varnilh’d,  and  the  Cieling  confifting  of  feveral  Pannels,  painted 
after  the  Chinefe  Manner.  Not  only  the  Emperor,  but  the  Merchants  themfelves  have  great 
Numbers  of  this  Sort  of  Barks  for  trading  to  the  feveral  Provinces,  by  Means  of  the  Rivers  and 
Canals,  wherewith  the  Country  is  interfered. 

We  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  Barks  which  might  hold  200  Tun;  whole  Families  lodge  in 
them  more  conveniently  than  in  their  Houfes,  which  are  not  fo  neat.  There  weie  above 
400  in  the  Canal  that  we  fail’d  on.  This  Canal,  which  is  to  the  North  Weft  of  the  City, 
runs  more  than  a  great  League  in  a  ftrait  Line,  and  is  in  Breadth  every  where  above  15 
Fathom  ;  it  is  lined  on  both  Sides  with  Free  Stone,  and  on  the  Banks  are  Rows  of  Houfes 
as  thick  fet  as  in  the  Streets,  and  as  full  of  People  ;  nor  are  the  Barks  lefs  crouded,  which 
lie  on  each  Side  of  the  Canal.  We  ftop’d  in  our  Bark  till  the  20th,  being  obliged  to  wait 
for  the  Vice  Roy ,  who  defign’d  to  vifit  us,  and  give  us  the  Kang-ho ,  or  Order  of  the  Ping-pûy 
that  is,  the  fovereign  Tribunal  for  the  Militia.  This  Order  imported,  that  whether  we  tra- 
vel’d  by  Land  or  Water,  we  fhould  be  furnifh’d  with  all  forts  of  Neceflaries  till  we  arrived  at 


Court. 

The  21ft  in  the  Morning  we  left  Hang-chew,  the  Canal  was  every  where  about  20  or  25 
Fathom  broad  ;  the  Sides  which  were  lined  with  Free  Stone  and  fet  thick  with  great  Barks, 
whereof  we  reckon’d  above  500,  and  the  Banks  were  ranged  with  Houfes  for  a  Mile  and  a 
Quarter.  Beyond  the  Suburbs  the  Canal  is  lined  with  Stone  only  on  one  Side  ;  along  which 
there  is  a  paved  Way  for  the  Conveniency  of  thofe  who  haul  the  Barks.  We  found  Canals 
every  now  and  then,  and  in  thofe  Places,  where  the  Banks  are  low  and  overflow’d,  they  have  made 
flat  Bridges,  with  great  Stones,  each  7  or  8  Foot  long,  and  placed  three  and  three  together, 
which  form  a  fort  of  Caufey. 

About  4  Leagues  from  Hang-chew,  we  pafs’d  through  a  Village  call’d  Pan-tfi ,  built  on  both 
Sides  of  the  Canal,  which  to  this  Place  is  ordinarily  15,  25,  and  50  Paces  broad.  The  two 
Sides  are  very  well  lined  with  Free  Stone  and  form  2  Quays,  each  between  4  and  500 
Geometrical  Paces  long,  adorned  with  double  Stairs,  fronting  the  Door  of  every  Houfe,  for  the 
Conveniency  of  Water. 

The  Houfes  which  extend  along  the  Quays  are  better  built  than  thofe  in  the  City,  and  more 
uniform  ;  fo  that  each  Row  feems  to  be  one  continued  Pile  of  the  fame  Building.  In  the  midit 
of  the  Village  is  a  handfome  Bridge  with  7  large  Arches,  whereof  the  middlemoft  is  45 
Feet  wide  ;  the  reft  are  alfo  very  large,  diminifhing  in  Proportion  to  the  2  Defcents  of  the‘ 
Bridge.  We  found  alfo  2  or  3  great  Bridges  of  one  Arch  only,  and  feveral  Canals  with  Houles 
on  each  Side.  Two  Leagues  from  this  Village  we  faw  an  Ifland  in  the  middle  of  the  Canal 
with  a  very  neat  Pagod  on  it. 

The  2 2d,  after  we  had  pafs’d  feveral  Bridges,  we  found  that  the  Canal  grew  narrower  ; 
we  arrived  at  a  City  called  She-men-hyen ,  10  Leagues  from  Hang-chew .  Thus  far  we  had  ad^ 
vanced  almoft  continually  North  Eaft,  through  a  very  level  Country  without  Hills,  full  of  Canals 
cover’d  with  Bridges,  and  planted  with  dwarf  Mulberry  T rees,  much  like  our  Vineyards  ;  Houfes 
.and  Hamlets  were  alfo  very  numerous. 
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The  23d  we  arrived  at  Kya-hing-fu.  We  faw  in  our  pafTage  on  the  Side  of  the  Canal  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Pagod,  which  is  call’d  San-ko-ta ,  becaule  of  3  La  or  Towers,  feveral  Stories  high,  which 
form  the  Entrance  of  it  ;  we  faw  another  that  was  larger,  in  one  of  the  Sübürbs,*  on'  thè  Eaft 
Side.  This  City  is  large,  well  peopled,  and  has  a  very  good  Trade;  its  Suburbs  are  of  great 
Extent.  They  compare  it  to  Ning-po  for  Bignefs,  but  it  is  much  handfomer  and  richer. 

The  24th  we  departed  early  in  the  Morning,  and  entered  a  fine  Canal;  25  or  30  Paces  broad, 
the  Water  of  which  was  very  fweet.  We  crofs’d  a  large  Village  named  Wan-kyang-king,  which 
extends  a  good  way  into  the  Plain.  They  pafs  from  one  Side  to  the  other  over  a  three-arch’d 
Bridge  of  very  beautiful  Architecture  ;  the  middlemod  Arch  is  75  Feet  wide  and  above  20 
high.  This  Work  appears  very  bold,  the  Stones  whereof  it  is  built  are  more  than  5  Feet  long. 

From  within  three  or  4  Leagues  on  this  Side  Hang-cheN  to  this  Place,  the  Country  is  flat.  Proving  of 
without  Mountains,  and  fufficiently  cover’d  with  Wood,  fo  that  it  makes  a  beautiful  Landfkip.  Km~nan- 
Not  an  Inch  of  Ground  lies  üfelefs  ;  but  Mulberry  Trees  here  begin  to  be  fcarce.  Between 
Kya-hing  and  this  Village,  at  a  Point  where  the  Canal  divides  into  3  Branches,  we  faw  3  For- 
treffes  or  Square  Towers  built  in  the  Water,  and  fituated  in  Form  of  a  Triangle.  We  were 
told  that  they  ferved  heretofore  as  Boundaries  between  Kyang-nan  and  Che-kyang ,  when  thole 
Provinces  belong’d  to  two  different  Sovereigns. 

Twenty  Li  (*)  from  the  fame  Village  we  pafs’d  by  anôther  on  the  Left,  call’d  Wban-kyti- 
kyun-chin ,  in  the  Province  of  Kyang-nan  ;  it  is  fo  large  that  we  took  it  at  firfl  Sight  to^be 
a  City  ;  and  is  interfedted  and  furrounded  with  very  broad  Canals,  quite  cover’d  with  Barks.  The 
Plains  are  well  cultivated,  and  full  of  Hamlets  ;  the  Multitude  and  Breadth  of  the  Canals,  and 
the  Evennefs  of  the  Ground,  where  there  is  not  the  leaft  Eminence  to  be  feen,  gives  room  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  Country  had  been  formerly  intirely  under  Water,  and  that  thé  Chirièfe ,  who  are 
extremely  laborious,  have  drain’d  if.  by  cutting  thefe  Canals,  whereby  they  have  render’d  it  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile,  and  very  commodious  for  Trade.  Here  we  counted  no  lefs  than  a  dozen  Villages, 
thefarthed  of  which  was  not  above  a  Mile  off,  befides  thofe  which  appear’d  at  a  Didance. 

After  all,  we  were  told  that  this  Country,  as  populous  as  it  is,  was  a  Defart,  in  Compa- 
rifon  of  Song-kyang ,  Nang-king ,  and  the  Southern  Part  of  this  Province.  If  China  was  every  where 
as  well  peopled  as  it  is  between  Shau-hing  and  Sû-chew ,  I  fhould  make  no  Difficulty  to  believe 
that  it  contain’d  more  Inhabitants  than  all  Europe  ;  but  we  were  affur’d  that  the  Northern  Pro¬ 
vinces  are  not  near  fo  populous  as  the  Southern. 

Having  run  10  Li,  we  arrived  at  P in-Vang f  which  fignifies  an  even  Profpect.  It  is  a  great 
Village;  which  we  took  at  firfl:  for  a  City,  on  account  of  the  Multitude  of  its  Houfes  and 
Inhabitants;  it  is  cut  in  feveral  Parts  by  Canals  cover’d  with  well  built  Bridges  and  a  great 
Number  of  Barks.  They  derive  their  Waters  from  a  great  Lake  on  the  Wed  Side,  through 
which  the  little  Barks  pafs  to  fhorten  their  Way  in  going-  to  Su-chew ,  and  then  they  don’t  touch 
at  Kya-hing. 

From  this  Village  the  Canal  extends  Northwards  out  of  Sight;  and  continues  in  a  drait  Line,  CltyV-hy^ 
with  a  Caufey  lined  towards  the  Water  with  very  fair .  Free  Stone.  Ort  the  Ead  appears 
another  great  Lake,  and  thefe  2  Lakes  extend  as  far  asr.  XJ-kyang.  We  pafs’d  by  this  City  iri 
the  Night,  which  is  like  the  red  cut  with  fair  Canals.  Before  we  arrived  we  pafs’d  under 
the  Arch  of  a  Bridge  48  Feet  broad  and  25  high. 

. A  League  beyond  XJ-kyang  we  found  that  the  Caufey  on  the  Left  Hand  of  Wed  wàs  7  Feet 
high,  and  very  well  lined  on  both  Sides  with  Free  Stone,  which  made  a  kind  of  folid  Bridge  ; 
under  which,  at  certain  Didances,  there  were  Arches  made  for  the  Water  to  pafs  into  the  Plain, 
which  was  fown  with  Rice,  and  all  overflow’d.  This  being  Chrijimafs  Eve  we  faid  our  Maffes 
in  the  Hall,  which  was  as  deady  as  if  the  Bark  had  been  on  firm  Ground. 

The  25th,  being  Chrijimafs  Day ,  we  found  ourfelves  in  the  Morning  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Walls  of  Sii-che'Wj  in  a  great  Canal  35  or  40  Feet  broad  ;  it  runs  North  and  South  along  the 
Side  of  a  Wall,  which  we  difcover’d  at  one  View  for  about  a  League,  almod  in  a  drait  Line.  Our 
Bark  dop’d  over-againd  a  great  Arch  of  a  magnificent  Bridge,  under  which  is  a  PafTage*  into  a 
great  Canal,  that  runs  Wed  ward,  and  lofes  itfelf  in  a  very  long  Suburb. 

0^*  we  ^aw  a  hind  of  great  Pavilion,  or  fquare  Building,  with  a  double 

Roof  curling  up,  cover’d  with  yellow  Tiles,  and  encompafs’d  with  a  Wall,  pierced  towards  the 
Top,  and  adorn  d  with  variety  of  Figures.  This  is  a  Monument  eredled  by  the  Majidarins  in 
memory  of  the  Honour  which  the  Emperor  Kang-hi  did  their  City  when  he  .came  thither 
without  that  Pride  and  Pomp  which  ordinarily  accompanies  the  Chinefe  Emperors  There  are 
engraven  on  a  Stone,  belonging  to  this  Edifice,  the  Indrudions  which  the  Emperor  ’aaVe  the  Vice- 
Roy  for  governing  the  People.  & 

We  entered  the  City  betimes  in  the  Morning  through  the  Wed  Gate,  and  after  we  had  o-0ne 
the  Space  of  5  or  6  Li  on  different  Canals,  we  arrived  at  our  Church,  where  we  found  P 
Simon  Rodriguez,  who  prefides  over  a  numerous  and' zealous  Congregation  of  Cbriffiam 
Near  the  Door  thro'  which  we  enter’d,  we  faw  a  Polygonal  Tower  6  or  7  Stories  high  and  above 

extended  beyond  the  Reach^fE^6'  ^  °f  ^  °f  the  " 

T’haï  Day  we  received  a  Vifit  from  Hyu  Lau-ya ,  Grandfon  of  Paul  Syu ,  that  famous  Ko-lau 

Ilf  V%gl'eTft  Dffe?de;S,  °f  th£  Chrifiian  ReUSim-  That  Mandarin  is  rented  to 
Shang-hay  with  his  Family;  he  had  been  Vice-Roy ,  had  he  not  been  related  to  U-Jan-ghey, 

V  O  L.  I#  T  1 

%  -k  . ,  r  ^  who 

(  )  I  en  Li  make  a  common  League  [perhaps  in  this  Part,  but  they  vary  in  China  as  they  do  in  the  Countries  of  Europe.] 
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who  revolted  again  11  the  Emperor.  He  is  Han-lin  (*),  that  is,  one  of  the  Doâors  of  the 
firft  Rank,  who  are  chofen  by  his  Maiefty  for  their  fuperior  Abilities,  to  comp  ole,  print, 
and  to  be  for  the  moll  part  in  waiting  near  his  Perfon.  This  Dignity  gives  im  a  con  1- 
derable  Rank;  the  Billets  of  Vifit  which  he  fends,  are  written  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
thofe  of  the  Vice-Roys.  ,  ,  ,  . 

>  This  illuftrious  Chrijiian ,  maigre  all  our  Oppofition,  fell  on  his  Knees  to  ialute  us,  an  noc 
his  Forehead  againft  the  Ground,  to  fhew  the  Refpedl  which  he  bore  to  the  Preachers  ot 
the  Gofpel.  On  the  26th  we  vilited  the  Vice-Roy  of  the  Province,  who  refides  in  this  Cny; 
he  received  us  with  much  Politenefs  and  Civility,  and  after  a  long  Converfation  reconduifted 
lis  as  far  as  his  Court. 

The  28  th  we  left  Su-chew.  Firft  we  fail’d  about  2  Miles  Northwards  on  a  great  Canal, 
that  runs  partly  along  the  Walls  of  the  City,  and  partly  along  a  large  Suburb,  which  is 
cut  with  Canals  in  divers  Places,  and  very  thick  fet  with  Houfes.  We  faw  for  near  three 
Quarters  of  a  Mile  together  a  double  and  treble  Row  of  Barks,  fo  clofe  that  they  tduch’d 
one  another  s  Sides.  We  fteer’d  afterwards  to  the  Weft,  quitting  the  Great  Canal,  which  con¬ 
tinues  its  Courfe  Northward,  farther  than  we  could  fee;  and  advanced  along  a  new  Canal, 
narrower  than  the  former,  crofting  a  Suburb,  which  is  adorn’d  with  Houfes  for  the  Space 
of  a  great  League,  furnifh’d  with  Streets  and  Canals.  -  V  '  j 

From  what  I  had  feen  of  the  Walls  of  Su-chew ,  tho’  only  on  one  Side,  from  the  Large- 
nefs  of  its  Suburbs,  and  the  Multitude  of  Barks,  where  whole  Families  dwell,  I  made  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  conclude,  that  it  is  more  than  4  Leagues  in  Compafs,  as  they  affirm’d  it  was,  and 
that  it  contains  lèverai  Millions  of  Inhabitants. 

At  the  End  of  this  Suburb,  the  Canal  grows  con fiderably  wider,  and  extends  in  a  dire<ft 
Line  beyond  the  Reach  of  Eye,  to  a  great  Village,  divided  by  Streets  and  Canals,  where  is 
the  Cuftom-Houfe  of  Su-chew  ;  from  which  City  as  far  as  Vû-tfye-hyen  the  Canal  runs  in 
a  ftrait  Line  to  the  North-Weft,  the  Space  of  100  Li ,  which  make  10  Leagues  ;  nothing  is  to 
be  feen  but  Barks  pafling,  fometimes  50  at  once.  A  League  from  the  Cuftom-Houfe  we 
found  a  Bridge  of  one  Arch,  50  Feet  wide. 

Vu-tjye-hyen  is  a  City  of  the  third  Rank,  depending  on  Chang- chew.  We  pafs’d  thro*  the  South 
Suburb,  which  is  half  a  League  long,  extending  on  both  Sides  of  the  Canal  ;  we  went  clofè  by 
the  Walls  of  the  City,  and  tho’  we  could  fee  but  part  of  it,  we  judged  it  was  two  Miles  and  an  half 
in  Compafs.  The  Walls  were  more  than  25  Feet  in  height,  not  ftrong  but  very  neat,  and 
kept  in  good  Repair.  They  are  furrounded  with  a  great  Ditch,  which  is  a  fort  of  Canal. 
The  Space  between  the  Ditch  and  the  Walls  is  very  level,  and  makes  a  moft  agreeable  Walki 
The  Waters  that  abound  in  this  Place  form  feveral  Iflands  in  the  different  Canals,  that  make  a 
charming  Profpecft,  and  produce  excellent  Tea,  which  is  fent  even  to  P e-king  and  all  over  China. 

We  pafs’d  the  Night  in  the  City,  and  next  Day  continued  our  Voyage  on  the  Canal,  which 
extends  in  a  ftrait  Line  ftill  towards  the  North-Weft,  with  a  Caufey  on  the  Eaft ,  very  well 
lined  on  each  Side  with  Free  Stone.  The  Country  is  even  as  Glafs,  and  very  weft  cultivated  * 
one  fees  a  continued  Series  of  Hamlets  and  Villages,  which  may  be  eafily  diftinguifh’d  in  Plains 

Profpèl S  °Ur  GardenS*  When  the  View  is  bounded  by  large  City,  it  yields  a  moft  delightful 

The  31ft  of  December  in  the  Evening  we  arrived  at  Chang- chew-fû,  a  famous  City  and 
of  great  lrade.  We  fail’d  half  a  League  only  in  crofting  one  of  its  Suburbs;  the  Canal  was  fo 
cover  d  .  with  Barks,  which  touch’d  one  another,  that  we  could  fcarce  fee  the  Water.  Here 
they  feized  two  Thieves,  who  in  the  Night  had  crept  into  our  Bark  ;  one  of  them  found  means 
to  elcape  and  we  hinder’d  the  other  from  being  carry’d  before  the  Mandarin  :  When  he  was 
fet  free,  he  made  what  Hafte  he  could  to  a  little  Bark,  where  there  were  feveral  of  his  Accom- 
plices  with  whom  he  difappear’d  in  an  Inftant.  They  affirm  that  thefe  Robbers  burn 
a  kind  of  Paftil,  whofe  Fumes  throw  one  into  a  Sleep. 

The  30th  in  the  Morning  departing  from  Cbang-chew ,  we  found  the  Canal  very  narrow  beinsr 
fcaice  12  Feet  in  Breadth  ;  the  Banks  were  17  or  18  Feet  high,  but  perpendicular.  Forty  ninf 
1  rom  thence,  after  we  had  pafs’d  the  Towns  Pmg-nyA  and  Lu-Jhan,  the  Canal  runs  in  a 
ftrait  Line  quite  out  of  Sight.  Thefe  Towns  are  half  ruin’d,  altho’  there  ftill  remain  a  few 
Houles,  which  are  very  neat.  The  Canal  is  lined  on  both  Sides  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet 
witn  fine  fquare  Pieces  of  Marble,  greyifh,  and  much  of  the  Colour  of  Slate? 

Tournev  hAflf11?5  °n  .-Tu  flde  Tan~y'ay.  we  ,were  to  quit  the  Canal,  and  continue  our 

Journey  by  Lantf  becauie  they  were  making  the  Canal  deeper,  that  it  might  carrv  the  Barks 

S t. :£ZT\'°  t  ST-.  5*.  p“®se  h*!  «»•  »rs £ 1 &££ 

The  Mandarin  of  Pan-yang ,  who  had  Notice  of  our  coming  the  Dav  before  fent  1,=  rb  • 
Horfes,  and  Porters,  to  condud  us  to  Ching-kyang-fû  :  thofe  who  carrv’d  „  USDCha,rs’ 

went  at  the  Rate  of  a  good  German  League  an  Hcmr,  fo  that  in  lefs  thk  two  Hourf 

the  two  Leagues  and  an  half,  which  was  the  Diftance  we  were  at  from  Pan-yam  made 

and  over  three  large  Marble  Bridges  with  only  one  Arch.  Tl^  Suburbs  If  This  Town^re^f  *■ 

•  '  •  ‘  '  -  -X  »  -  -  •  J  II*'  * 

;  '  *  ~  ■  '  V  -  paved 

f;  Ac  there  is  a  Colledge  call’d  the  Cdkdgt  of  ,b,  W»,  v»L>  have  a  Prefidtaf  1  1 
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paved  with  Marble;  in  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour  we  went  round  it  eoinsr  al<w  the  Walk 

which  are  of  Brick,  25  Feet  in  height,  and  raifed  on  a  Marble  Foundation  °  S  W  '  7‘,fnm 

°“  the.  Northr  of  thls,  Town  is  a  Lake,  5.  or  6  Leagues  in  Compafs'  along;  which  we  p^° 
travelld  about  a  League  before  we  arrived  at  Ma-lin,  a  Village  2  Leagues  beyJd  ial-Jnr 

where  we  pris  d  the  Night  in  a  Houfe  prepar’d  for  us  by  the  ChHJtians.  Tho'  this  VillagehÆ  *3* 

one  Street  yet  they  affur  d  us  it  contain’d  above  200,000  Inhabitants  ;  it  is  paved  with  MarUe  like 

the  reft  of  the  Villages  we  pafsd,  till  we  came  to  Chim  kxnno-  fA ,  in  n™  *  c.i  d  ,  lRe  Inhabitant?, 

with  Stones  of wh&  Marbfe  6  Feet  in  height,.  ZT 

The  2d  of  yanuary  we  airived  at  Cbing-kyang-fu .  We  oafs’d  firft  thm’  n  StiK  t-k 
Geometrical  Paces  in  Length,  all  paved  with  Marble  •  thr  I?  f  ml/  13,000  City  cbiti# 

middle  of  the  Street  is  paved’,  are  ^  Feet  bng  and  ne’ar  a  b  o  d  Ifo ,  **  ^ 

a  League  along  the  Walls,  which  are  more  fhan  ,o  Feet  hkrh  tn7  7^  Pakd  abo.ve 

we  crofs’d  over  a  Marble  Bridge  into  another  Suburb  where  we  found  fn  ^  SooJ  Rcpa.r, 
of  People,  that  we  had  much  ado  to  make  our  Way  thro’  them  gleat  2  Cüncourfe 

instate?  tKi f:;  a  **«s  ****»«. 

the  Sea,  fa»  »h..«  i,  i,  fa.  ,  it  Syf  AW.SK' 

b._,  l.,ge  Garrilbn.  Wu  fa  ,8  fa.  <fafaf  wU 

■*»  £;*;«*  fa. 

the  Oty  of  Chirtg-kyctng  and  its  Suburbs,  on  the  other  the  beautiful  Tang-tfe-kyang  whkh  ^he 
Chmefe  call  the  Son  of  the  Sea,  or  Ta-kyang,  the  Great  River,  or  fimph/  KyJnf  that  t  fhe 
W  by  way  of  Excellence;  in  effeft,  itfeems  from  this  Place  to  be  a  vaft  C’a  On  1 
other  Side  of  the  River  over-againft  Ching-kyang  there  appears  a  great  City  named  Aar!  * 
at  leaf!  it  wants  nothing  but  the  great  Privilege  belonging  to  Cities  •  nor  is  it  looVdVn  * 

China  as  more  than  a  Ma-tew,  or  Place  of  Trade  At  the  Feet  r  r  ,  °n  ln 

where  there  is  a  continual  Concourfe  of  People,  who  make  no  fmall  Clutter  !nd  Noife”  '  *  ^ 

Here  we  went  on  Board  the  Bark  again,  which  the  Officers  had  preparï  t  u .  thp  Àci^ot 
were  fmall  but  extremely  handfome,  and  were  to  ferve  us  only  in  paffing  the  River  m  A  7  “'"c/''slnic4 
chew  ;  where  we  pafs’d,  the  River  is  above  a  I  earn, e  in  RrL.n P  j  the.Rlvel  to  Tang- 
narrow  in  comparifon  of  what  it  is  both  WW  '  ^  a  i  jaddl’  and  yet  it  was  reckon’d 

the  River  we  pafs’d  by  an  Ifland  which  13  ok"  i°wer  dTn’  About  7°°  Paces  within 
it  Kin-Jhan,  o!  the  &2infLj;t is  abïut  5  Z*  ca« 

££  -  *•  ^ — •  T“”  ™  *3  SS» 

wats  *»»  r  «y?**  ■  «*- 

our  European  Sluices  had  not  the  lef  ft  A,  c  ,  .  Ch{n?fe> ,  whom  I  had  talk’d  to  about 

Canal  befween  a  Dikes  lined  with eAI  T  °f  IT'  7  A  Pkce  the7  have  contrat  the 
where  the  Water  runs  with  great  Raoiditv  •  U'  T-tf*  aPPrôac^  one  another  towards  the  Middle,, 
deeper,  for  otherwife  k  wol  d  S  Ind  not  h  7  'A™  t  thuS>  t0  make  its  Channe* 

Paifage  there  are  People TadvP  o  dr.t  tl,  R  V  Defth  en0oUSh  t0  carrP  this 

them  go  down  with  thf  Stream  for  in  t T  t  n  Wh,°  muft  be  ver7  careful  n0‘  to  let 

wreck’d.  £  Cam’  f°r  “  that  Cafe  *ey  infallibly  be  broken  to  Pieces  and 

and  an  liait  ftom  TU  L”  Lnaf  li: ,'i’.a Jll''  iln  if.  6  in  the  Evening,  and  lay  4  Leagues 

by  the  fide  of  the  Canfl  on  a  fair  A-T  -5  WC  traVelI’d  a  §ood  Part  of  tkis  Way 

Water  into  the  Fields  CaU%>  whlch  15  cut  thro’  in  three  Places,  to  let  the 

rr“  “ 

Feet  broad  and  io  or  12  hieh  lined  în  f  PiWG  advancecl  a^ong  a  great  Caufey  about  q0^-cW 
on  the  ®ide.  l.owards  £be;I  Canah’  wffich'weleft  on  the*  Right  Hand?  ^  °f  ^ 

in  Breadth.  T^PJ^ol^he^S^^d’isTifewifc  P T" w°  *he  Cana'’  a‘ld  ab°VC  a  Lea§ue 
where  Rice  isfown;  and  manfAamTets  aontTti  r  ^r1^’  ««pting  feveral  Eminences 
have  Walls  made  of  Reeds  done  ov7r  wkh  cZ  The  Faft^3  7  ^  7th  Reeds’  alld 
rovvtng  over  thefe  Fields,  as  on  a  large!  a  affLed 1 jf  7^  A  Bark^  under  Sail,  and 

ta, ooo  Geometrical  Paces ^ IfdeLTthfwi  f°r,W\°nly  Pafs’d  ab°«  the  Space  of 

another  fquare  Building 'of  6  or  7  lories8  ""wMc^  7  highj  and  in  the  C^7  itfelf 

by  a  little  fquare  Roof  of  a  different  MnL  f  . wen£  “P  tapering  like  a  Pyramid,  terminated 
pretty  well  built.  T  M“ke  from  that  of  ths  Towers  .  the  Suburbs  are  large,  and 
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>■  *  •  ,  o  r  ,,  which  runs  along  the 

The  1 2th  in  the  Morning  we  travell’d  6  Leagues  on  the  l  we  faW  an  infinité 

Canal  and  Lake  ;  this  Lake  extends  oùt  of  fight  like  a  valt  oea,  ^  cover’j  very 

Number  of  Barks  under  Sail.  Between  the  Canal  and  T  from^time  to  time 

neatly  with  fquare  Stones  in  feveral  Places  ;  it  is  full  of  wild  r  ow  ,  ♦  ii  black  whereas 

we  faw  Clouds  of  fmall  Birds  which  cover’d  pirt  of  the  Sky  î  the  Crows  ,  tbe  Neck. 

.  thofe  -we  had  met  with  from  Ning-po  hither,  had  a  kind  of  white  o  zr  ^kh  advances 

In  the  Afternoon  we  went  6  Leagues  farther  to  P au-hing-hyen  along  3  Gountrv  on  the 

continually  between  2  great  Caufeys,  with  the  Lake  on  the  Left  Hand  I  the  County  on 

Right  is  flat,  and  very  well  cultivated  near  that  City,  but  one  half  o  it  ie  conliderable 

The  14th  having  advanced  8  Leagues  we  came  to  lie  at  Whay-ngan-fu  ,  Grand 

City,  and4  feetn'd  to  us  more  papules,  and  of  greater  Trade  than  The  Grand 

Mafter  of  the  Waters,  Canals,  and  Rivers  refides  there  he  then  lived  in  a  pubhek  > 

thofe  are  lodged  who  are  fent  for  by  the  Emperor,  or  difpatch  d  from  t  e  y  «it 

vinces  :  fo  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  up  with  a  Wretched  Inn  ma  e  o  Three 

notwithstanding  the  Cold  and  Snow,  which  fell  even  into  the  Place  w  ere  we  ay. 
Mandarins  lodged  with  us,  who  were  greatly  pleafed  with  the  Sight  o  orne  o  ou  > 

and  the  Paper  Figures  they  found  in  them.  We  made  them  a  Prefent  of  one  o  aem, 
a  French  Crown,  for  which  they  return’d  us  the  weight  in  Silver,  and  invite  us  o.  1  . 
Tea  in  their  Apartment,  where  they  regaled  us  with  feveral  Kinds  of  Fruit. 

Marble  is  common  in  thefe  Parts,  but  the  Chineje  dpn’t  feem  to  fet  any  great  a  ue  on 
it;  they  employ  it  only  for  lining  Canals,  and  in  fome  other  publick  Wor  s  ,  we  w 
there  as  well  as  at  Ching-kyang  Marble  Rowlers,  refembling  pieces  of  Pillars,  whic  t  ey  raw 

over  the  cultivated  Lands  to  make  them  level.  ,  ,  r  .. A  sifei /  vHS 

On  the  15th  in  the  Afternoon  we  went  3  Leagues  farther  to  lodge  at  Chin-kyang-pu  (  qJ, 
which  lies  on  the  South  Bank  of  the  Whang-ho ,  and  Side  of  the  Canal  ;  between  Whay-ngan  and 
this  Town  we  found  another  not  far  from  the  Suburbs  of  that  City,  this  gave  Occafion,to  the  Error, 
which  the  Dutch  Embâfladors  fell  into,  who,  as  appears  from  their  Relation,  have  taken  thefe  two 
Boroughs  for  a  continuation  of  the  Suburbs  of  Whay-ngan ,  making  this  Suburb  above  3  German 
Leagues  long.  Indeed  we  pafs’d  one  running  parallel  to  the  Walls  of  the  City,  which  is  a  League 
and  an  half  in  Length.  The  Country  is  flat,  well  cultivated,  and  in  fome  Places  half  under 
Water  ;  which  renders  the  Plain,  where  they  fow  Rice,  fit  for  tilling.  Here  we  faw  ahurir 


dance  of  Geefe,  Wild  Ducks,  Pheafants,  &c. 

We  did  not  leave  this  Town  till  the  iyth,  which  was  almoft  wholly  fpent  in  pafiing  the  Whang - 
ho ,  or  Yellow  River ,  becaufe  the  Ice  was  to  be  broken,  and  the  Pieces  obftructed  the  PafTage.  The 
River  is  not  more  than  450  Fathom  broad  at  this  Place,  which  is  25  Leagues  diftant  from  its 
Mouth;  its  Channel  is  pretty  ftrait,  the  Banks  confift  of  a  yellowifh  Clay,  which  mixing 
with  the  Waters  in  their  Courfe,  makes  them  .  yellow,  whence  it  derives  its  Name.  At 
the  Time  we  pafs’d  it,  there  was  fcarce  any  Appearance  of  this  Colour  in  the  Water  when 
it  was  taken  up  ;  its  Stream  was  then  neither  flow  nor  fwift,  but  when  it  fwells  and  is  rapid, 
it  walhes  off  much  Earth,  which  is  naturally  light,  and  fo  becomes  a  great  deal  muddier  and 
yellower.  If  this  River  was  not  reftrain’d  by  Dikes,  which  are  continually  repairing,  it  would 
make  flrange  Ravages. 

We  went  and  lodged  in  a  Village  [or  Town]  ;  the  Road  is  the  moft  even  and  handfome 
that  can  be  feen,  as  well  as  tbe  Country,  which  is  flat  and  open  like  Beauce ,  but  more  beautiful, 
better  cultivated,  and  full  of  Hamlets,  which  are  not  above  50,  100,  or  200  Paces  afunder. 
One  League  from  tbe  Whang-ho  we  found  a  great  Caufey  difeontinued  in  one  Place,  over 
which  there  was  a  kind  of  Wooden  Bridge,  fupported  by  Piles  of  Stones,  8  or  10  Feet  high; 
it  is  300  Paces  in  Length,  and  paved  very  neatly  with  fquare  Stones;  afterwards  we  pafs’d 
a  Canal,  which  runs  Northward  in  a  ftrait  Line,  parallel  to  the  Yellow  River ,  whereinto  it. 
difeharges  itfelf  ;  we  took  notice  alfo  of  3  other  large  Caufeys  in  the  Plain,  which  are  the 
Roads  to  different  Cities. 

Hitherto  we  had  not  met  with  any  Flocks  of  Sheep  in  our  Journey  ;  but  we  faw  abun¬ 
dance  of  white  Goats  and  black  Hogs,  fome  Cows  and  Buffaloes,  a  great  many  little  Mules, 
Affes,  and  forry  Horfes,  which  are  commonly  ufed  for  travelling,  but  not  fo  much  as-  one 
tolerably  handfome  among  them. 

The  People  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  Men  commonly  perform  the  Office  of  Beafts  of 
Burthen,  both  for  carrying  Luggage  and  one  another  ;  and  tho’  the  Land  is  very  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  it  does  not  yield  Suftenance  fufficient  for  Men  and  Beafts.  The  Houfes  of  the 
Suburbs  and  Country  Towns,  after  one  leaves  Whay-ngan ,  are  made  of  Reeds  and  Earth, 
and  cover’d  with  Straw,  the  very  Inns  themfelves  for  lodging  the  Mandarins  (r)  being  built 
after  the  fame  Manner.  From  the  Whang-ho  the  Land  rifes  till  we  come  to  P e-king ,  as 
is  evident  from  the  Courfe  of  the  Rivers. 

The  1 8th  we  travell’d  11  Leagues  to  Sû-tfyen-hyen  over  a  flat  Country,  cultivated,  and  furnifh’d 
with  feveral  large  Caufeys,  which  are  fo  many  high  Roads,  as  neat  and  commodious  as  one 
could  wifh.  Thefe  Caufeys  are  level,  and  commonly  raifed  10  or  12  Feet,  being  20  or 
30  broad  at  Top,  and  the  Slopes  making  10  or  1 5  Feet  more.  All  this  Day  we  travell’d  by 

the 


(  n)  It  fhould  be  on  the  Left;  for  in  the  Map  that  City  lies  (r)  Thefe  Inns  are  called  Kow-stian 
to  the.  Right  Hand  or  Eaft  of  the  Whang-ho .  ù  f 
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the  Side  of  a  fmall,  but  very  deep -and  rapid  River;  it  is  7  or  8  Geometrical  Paces  broad,  Rondfrom 
and  bears  pretty  large  Barks.  It  feems  to  run  parallel  to  the  Whang-ho,  which  is  feldom  Ning-po  to  • 
above  3  or  400  Paces  diftant,  and  is  probably  the  famé  which  we  took  for  an  artificial 
Canal  the  Evening  before.  The  Land  hereabouts  is  all  marfhy,  yet  bears  abundance  of  little  ' 

Trees  refembling  the  Birch. 

‘  We  arrived  at  Su-tJyen-hyen  by  a  large  hand  forn  e  Caufey,  thé  JVhahg-ho  appearing  to  thé  sû-tj&e*$nï 
Right.  This  City  Hands  on  a  riling  Ground,  its  Walls  are  half  in  Ruins;  it  has’ two  Suburbs,  • 
either  of  which  is  preferable  to  the  Town.  Near  the  Walls  we  faw  'a  kind  of  Palace,  newly 
built  ;  this  is  a  Monument  in  Honour  of  the  Emperor  Kang-hi ,  who  pafs’d  thro’  the  City 
in  his  Way  to  Su-chew.  •  the  principal  Part  of  this  Edifice  is  a  fort  of  obloUg-fquàre  Salon; 

open  on  all  Sides,  with  a  double  Roof,  cover’d  with  yellow-Varnifti’d  Tiles, 

The  Caufey  reaches  no  farther  than  S'û-tjyen ,  which  we  left  the  19th.  Half  a  League 

beyond  it  we  found  7  flat  Bridges  one  after  another,  each  dbout  100  Foot  long,  fupported 

by  Piers  or  little  Walls,  of  Brick,  with  great  Rails  on  both  Sides,  and  triumphal  Arches’ 
made  of  Wood  at  each  End.  *  Thele  Bridges  lie  in  a  Line,  and  crofs  divers  Canals,-  which 
form  a  kind  of  Labyrinth  in  this  Place.  Beyond  thele  there  is  a  ninth  Hill  larger,  but  not  fo 

neatly  built  as  the  reft.  The  Country  ftill  continues  pretty  flat,  but  is  not  fo  well  cultivated 

or  peopled  as  we  found  it  the  preceding  Days.  The  Land  is  blackifh,  hard,  and  barren  ; 
and  the  Houles  built  only  with  Earth  and  Straw.  -v* 

'  The  20th  we  tra veil’d  but  6  Leagues,  to  Hong-wa-pâ,  a  large  Village.  They  faid  it  was  in  pro^n&-#? 

Shan-tong ,  tho’  others  affured  us  we  did  not  enter  that  Province  till  we  had  got  2  <  or  3  :  Shah-tong. 
Leagues  farther.  The  Country  is  flat,  fmoother  than  that  we  faw  the  Day  before,  and 
very  well  cultivated;  it  is'alfo  ftored  with  Hamlets.  We  had  3  fmall  Bridges  to  pafs  of  3 
or  4  Arches  each,  built  over  the  Torrents,  We  met  with  a  fort  of  Centry  Boxes  for  Cen- 
tinels  built  in  the  Plains  at  proper  Diftances.  Here  we  firft  beheld  a  Flock -  of  Sheep:  for  altho’ 
hitherto  we  always  travell’d  in  Plains,  where  we  had  an  unbounded  Profpecft,  yêt  we  Ae  it  lief 
faw  Sheep  nor  Meadows.  The  Chinefe  never  let  any  of  their  Land  lie  uncultivated,  and  they 
confume  whatever  it  produces. 

The  .2  fit  we  began  to  fee  lèverai  Orchards  plânted  with  Fruit  Trees  in  the  open  Fields, 
which  in  this  Relpeét  refemble  feveral  of  our  Provinces  of  France  A  But  the  Lands  here 
are  better  cultivated,  and  the  Houfes  and  Hamlets  much  more  frequent. 

The  Road  from  Tang-chew  hither  is  extremely  good  and  commodious';  altho’  it  was  thé  Depth 
of  Winter,  we  did  not  find  fo  much  as  one  bad  Step  :  It  is  free  from  Dirt  and  Stones,  and 
all  on  a  level,  fo  that  it  looks  like  a  Garden  Walk.  After  Dinner  «we  went  5  or  6  Li 
farther,  the  Country  flat  as  ufual  and  well  till’d  ;  they  fow  both  Corn  and  Rice,  but  moft 
of  the  former.  We  had  this  Day,  on  the  Right  Hand  towards  the  Eaft,  a  little  Hill,  which 
ëxtends  from  North  to  South  in  a  lirait  Line  :  We  lay  at  Li-kya-Shwang,  As  far  as  this  Town 
we  had  feen  in  the  Plain  great  Numbers  of  thofe  Stone  Rowlers  before  mention’d  ;  fame 
channell’d,  others  plain,  for  levelling  the  Grounds  and  the  Floors,  whereon  they  tllrelh  the 
Corn.  This  Borough  lies  befide  a  little  River  which  is  very  broad,  confidering  its  Depth. 

The  22d  we  crofs’d  the  River,  and  at  the  End  of  4  Leagues  came  to  I-cbew the  Plain  citv  of 
always  flat  and  even  like  la-Beauce ,  but  much  more  populous  ;  the  Roads  dry  and  fandy.  The  /-f/;mv 
City  did  not  appear  to  be  above  half  a  Ltague  inCompafs;  the  Walls  are  of  Brick,  and  in 
very  good  Repair  :  we  obferved  feveral  Saliant  Angles,  and  a  fort  of  Baftions,  which  were 
either  Polygonal  or  in  the  Form  of  a  HorfeShoe. 

.  The  Governor  came  to  vifit  us  at  our  Inn,  and  fent  a  Meflfenger  before  to  give  Notice  of  our 
being^  on  the  Road,  which  was  of  great  Service  to  us  ;  for  otherwife  we  might  have  found 
it  difficult  to  have  got  a  fufficient  Number  of  Porters  to  carry  our  Baggage  in  the  Towns  of 
S han-tong,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  but  fmall. 

We  pafs’d  into  one  of  the  Suburbs  over  a  Bridge  of  five  fmall  Arches  ;  this  Bridge  is  of 
Marble  with  Rails  of  the  fame,  adorn’d  with  Lions  very  clumfily  carved.  Without  the  Suburbs, 
are  a  great  many  Tombs  made  of  Earth  in  Form  of  Pyramids,  with  Infcriptions  engraven 
on  Marble  Tables.  We  lodged  4  Leagues  beyond  '  I-chew^  at  a  pitiful  Town,  whole  Houfes 
are  of  Earth  cover’d  with  Stubble.  The  Country  being  fandy,  the  Roads  are  troublefome  to 
Travellers  on  Account  of  the  Duft. 


Beyond  I-chew  the  Country  is  not  fo  open,  for  one  begins  to  lee  quick  let  Hedges  of  a  very 
ftrong  and  rugged  kind  of  Thorns.  At  the  Diftance  of  every  half  League  we  commonly 
met  with  Centry  Boxes,  where  the  Çentinels  make  Signals  in  the  Night  time,  by  kindling  Fires 
on  the  Top,  and  in  the  Day  time  by  hanging  out  a  piece  of  Cloath.  Thefe  Gentry' Boxes 
which  are  only  made  of  Sods  or  Earth,  are  fquare,  raifed  with  a  Slope  and  12  Feet  high.  ’ 
The  23d  we  travell’d  9  or  10  Leagues.  In  the  Morning  the  Country  was  uneven,  and 
we  march’d  now  and  then  over  Eminences,  whofe  Defcent  was  fometimes  pretty  fteep’-  the 
Soil  too  was  barren  in  many  Places  ;  but  in  the  Evening  we  came  into  a  fertile  Plain  between 
two  Ridges  of  Mountains,  one  to  the  Eaft,  the  other  to  the  Weft.  Thefe  latter  were  high  fteep  > 
^nd  craggy  in  a  thousand  Places,  cover’d  with  Snow,  and  frightful  to  the  Eye,  by  Reafon  of  the 
Rocks;  thofe  to  the  Eaft  were  lower. 


1  Houfes  of  the  Villages  which  we  faw,  are  built  with  Stone  in  a  very  coàrfè  Manner  : 
the  Inhabitants  of  them  ai  e  imploy’d  in  fpinning  or  weaving  the  grey  Silk  of  Shan-tong.  It  was 
there  we  faw  the  wild  Silk  Worms,  which  feed  indifferently  on  all  Sorts  of  Leaves  and  lpin 
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and  is  fold 
worn  by  Per- 


a  greyifti  Silk  ;  of  this  is  made  the  Stuff  call’d  Kyen-chew,  which  ^  |  w 

all  over  the  Empire  : .  Altho’  it  is  not  beautiful  to  the  Eye,  yet  it  i 

ions  of  Quality  in  their  Houfes.  .  ,  Valievs  are  generally  well 

The  24th  we  travell’d  all  Day  between  barren  Mountains  but  the  va  y  t> 

-  Itored  with  T-  «ri  Vilkp.  WM *3  M  rf  ÂS 
whofe  Walls  are  but  12  Feet  high,  and  in  bad  Repair.  Alt  Duff 

and  Defcents,  yet  it  was  very  good  and  dry,  m"ch, ‘"^‘"^theSuburbs  of  "the  fmatl  City 
The  25th  we  went  but  8  Leagues.  We  pals  d  h™  ,  and  cover’d  with  Fruit 

Sin-tay-hyen.  The  Country  was  plain,  well  cultivated,  vegp  P  npverthelefs  good  and 

Trees.  The  Road  all  the  Way  was  up  Hill  and  down  Hill  ;  1  ,  ’  h 

the  Defcents  fcarce  perceptible.  The  Chains  of  Mounta.ns  conttnue  on  both  JSides^at  the 

Diftance  of  about  a  League  in  fome  Places,  they  fink  into  ow  >  y 

difcover’d  Plains  which  reach’d  out  of  fight.  ,  c  t  ,  Aarnrt  iWn.intaînc 

The  26th,  havinTg  travell’d  about  3  Hours  .  between  fright  u  an  Country 

we  came  into  a  well  cultivated  Plain,  full  of  Fruit  Trees.  After  Dinner,  we  Mnnn 

equally  charming,  till  we  came  to  Tay-ngan-chew ,  which  is  at  the  Foot  of  a  hideous  Moun¬ 
tain  that  covers  it  from  the  North  Winds.  _  *  u 

This  City  has  a  very  agreeable  Situation  ;  its  Walls  are  above  25  00  g  *  , 

Houfes  are  very  defpicable  within.  About  a  Mile  from  the  Town  of  an-  ew  tyen>  vi  ere  we 
dined,  we  crofs’d  a  River  that  was  almoft  dry  :  there  the  Mountains  open  in  0  £ 

Plain,  which  is  very  fertile  and  populous  ;  they  feem’d  to  be  difcontinued  both  on  the  Fait 
and  Wed  Side,  but  began  foon  after,  efpecially  on  the  Eaft  Side,  and  taking  a  Sweep,  drew' 

near  again  about  Tfay-ngan.  .  ,  ,  v 

The  27th  we  relied,  to  give  our  Baggage,  which  went  the  Road  appointed  by  the  Kang-bo% 

time  to  get  3  Days  Jonrney  from  thence,  where  we  were  to  overtake  it,  by  nearer  Roads. 

The  28  th  we  travell’d  9  or  10  Leagues  among  frightful  Mountains,  and  law  very^  little 
cultivated  Lands,  altho’  the  Towns  were  pretty  numerous  and  well  peopled.  One  third  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  Country  have  Wens  or  Swellings  in  their  Throats;  a  Diftemper  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed  from  the  Well  Water  they  are  obliged  to  make  Ufe  of.  The  Inns  are 
very  inconvenient:  the  Beds  are  only  little  brick  Forms  the  Length  of  a  Man  ;  the  Entertainment 
is  very  bad,  altho*  one  may  buy  Pheafants  cheaper  than  other  Poultry  ;  we  have  fometimes  had 
4  for  10  Sols.  The  Mountains  I  fpoke  of,  between  which  we  pafs’d,  are  not  very  high,  but 
generally  without  any^Trees;  fome  of  them  are  cover  d  with  Earth,  and  had  formerly  been, 
cultivated.  The  Remains  of  theTerraffes  are  ftill  vifible  from  Bottom  to  Top;  but  all  the  Way 
hither  from  Ning-po ,  thro’  the  Provinces  of  Che-kyang ,  Kyang-nan ,  and  Shan- tong ,  I  could  not 
perceive  the  lead  Sign  of  the  Ravages  which  the  War  had  made  in  this  vaft  Empire  ;  nor 
an  Inch  of  Ground  untill’d,  excepting  on  thefe  Mountains. 

Any  other  Kingdom  muff  have  been  exhaufted  of  Men,  after  fo  many  Mafiacres  :  for  it 
is  incredible  how  many  Millions  have  perifh’d  by  Famine  and  Sword,  fince  the  laft  Emperor 
of  the  Dynafty  of  Ming  ;  the  Declenfion  of  that  Family  began  with  a  Famine  that  was 
almoft  general.  The  Calamity  was  favourable  to  a  great  Number  of  Robbers,  who  refolved  to 
live  by  Rapine.  They  enter’d  Sword  in  Hand  into  the  Cities  and  Towns,  and  chufing  out 
the  young  Men,  capable  of  bearing  Arms,  murder’d  the  reft  of  their  Family;  to  the  End  that 
having  neither  Father,  nor  Mother,  nor  Homes  to  go  to,  Neceffity  might  compell  them  to 
be  of  their  Party. 

The  Chiefs  of  thefe  Robbers  made  away  with  each  other  by  Degrees,  till  at  length  there 
remain’d  but  two  ;  one  of  whom  afpiringeven  to  the  Throne,  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  F  e-king , 
and  obliged  the  Emperor  in  defpair  to  hang  himfelf.  If  we  add  to  thefe  Depopulations  of 
whole  Provinces,  the  War  of  the  Tartars ,  (who  were  invited  in  to  extirpate  thefe  Banditti) 
and  the  laft  Civil  War,  it  will  be  eafy  to  conclude,  that  no  Country  but  China ,  could  un¬ 
dergo  fuch  plentiful  Bleedings  without  lofing  any  of  its  Strength. 

The  29th  we  travell’d  about  9  Leagues  between  Mountains  as  hideous  as  the  former  :  we 
pafs’d  near  one  fhaped  like  a  Cone,  on  the  Top  whereof  is  a  fmall  Pagod,  to  which  they 
afeend  by  very  narrow  and  fteep  Stairs,  confiding  of  about  200  Steps;  foon  after  we  enter’d 
a  vaft  Plain  well  cultivated,  where  we  travell’d  the  reft  of  the  Stage,  much  incommoded  with 
the  Duft,  altho’  the  Road  was  very  good.  This  Day  we  went  in  all  9  Leagues.  2  Leagues 
before  we  came  to  our  Lodging,  we  pafs’d  near  the  Walls  of  a  little  City  named  Chang - 
tjin-hyen\  we  were  obliged  to  crofs  a  Bridge  built  before  the  Gate  of  the  City,  over  a  Brook, 
which  was  then  dry  :  this  Bridge  has  9  Arches  fuftain’d  by  fquare  Piers  of  Stone  very  high 
and  large,  fo  that  the  Arches  are  but  fmall  ;  it  begins  by  a  great  Arch  and  ends  with  a  long 
(loping,  fupported  by  .7  fmall  Arches,  feparated  from  the  reft  by  a  very  thick  ftone  Pier.  The 
Heads  of  the  Pofts  which  fupport  the  Stones  that  ferve  for  Rails,  are  rudely  carved  Figures 
of  Animals.  The  Materials  of  the  whole  are  a  fort  of  blackifh  Marble,  rough  and  unpolifti’d  ; 
the  Pavement  is  great  fquare  Flags  of  the  fame.  We  found  a  large  Quantity  of  this  fort 
of  Marble  in  the  two  Provinces  which  we  pafs’d  thro’,  efpecially  in  that  of  Shan-tong  where 
we  now  are;  and  it  is  likely,  that  the  Mountains  which  we  faw,  almoft  intirely  deftitute  of 
Trees,  are  full  of  it  ;  becaufe  in  Places  where  the  Rain  had  wafh’d  away  the  Earth  there 
appear’d  blackifh  Stones,  which  much  refembled  this  Marble, 
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The  30th  we  travell’d  the  Space  of  io  Leagues  in  a  very  even  Country  well  improved-  „  , 
and  full  of  great  Hamlets  or  Villages  which  might  be  taken  for  Country  Towns.  Til  Road  Nilgai 
being  very  dry  is  dully,  which  mightily  incommodes  Travellers.  In  every  Village  wefawfeveral  p'-k'4 
Pagods,  which  are  the  only  brick  Buildings,  all  the  reft  being  of  Earth  and  Straw  •  the  Roofs 
and  Slopings  are  fet  off  with  Ornaments,  as  Birds,  Dragons,  and  Foliage  ;  and  are  cover’d  with  ' 

Tiles,  varnilh’d  or  japan’d  with  red  and  blue.  5  WItn 

We  found  from  Time  to  Time  in  the  Plains,  Pyramidical  Tombs  of  Earth  ,  there  are  ufttally 
in  fuch  Places  lmall  Groves  of  Cypreffes,  with  flat  Leaves  which  appear  very  pretty  Before 
Noon  we  pafs’d  by  Yu-ching-hyen,  a  fquare  City,  the  Walls  whereof  are  made  of' temper’d 
Earth,  mix’d  with  Straw,  and  in  many  Places  with  Bricks  baked  in  the  Sun-  and  rough  ca ft 
with  Potters  Clay.  The  Inns  are  the  mod  pitiful  we  have  feen  yet  ?  °  ’ 

Betides  a  great  Numbers  of  Borroughs  which  the  great  Road  paffes  through,  We  frequently 
found  Inns  by  the  Way  Side  :  thefe  are  Sheds  made  of  Reeds,  or  at  beft  ferry  Cottages  of 

Earth,  where  the  meaner  Sort  of  People  lodge  s  on  moft  of  the  Towers  here  we  faw  Iron^Bells 
call  with  very  little  Art.  ? 

The  31ft  our  Stage  was  12  Leagues,  2  Leagues  from  the  Town  where  we  lodged  We  had  r-  a- 
on  our  Left  the  City  of  Pin-ywcn-hyen,  which  feem’d  to  be  about  3  Leagues  in  Compafs  1„^. 
one  of  its  Suburbs  thro  which  we  pafsd  we  faW  infinite  Numbers  of  People  with 
Timber-Yards  full  of  Wood,  for  which  there  appear’d  to  be  a  great  Trade.  ?  ^ 

Eight  Leagues  from  hence  we  found  Ye-chew,  a  large  City,  fituated  on  the  great  Canal  „f  r-  <r 
the  Court  and  inclofed  with  fair  Brick  Walls  :  one  of  its  Suburbs,  thro’  which  we  rais’d  appear’d  ^ 
like  a  City,  by  its  extent  and  the  Number  of  People  it  contain’d.  r  *  rr  Q 

From  Te-chew,  the  Road,  which  was  before  a  little  hollow,’ became  even  with  the  Plain- 
and,  making  Allowance  for  the  Dull,  is  one  of  the  fineft  imaginable.  The  Plain  is  level  as  * 

Garden,  full  of  Villages  furrounded  with  Fruit  Trees,  and  diverfify’d  with  Cyprefs  Groves 
planted  about  the  Sepulchres,  which  afford  a  very  agreeable  Profpeft.  The  Ground  is  a  fort  of 
Potter’s  Clay,  but  fomewhat  more  foft  and  gray.  The  Carts  are  drawn  by  Oxen  as  they 
are  in  Europe  by  Horfes  ;  one  ferves  for  a  Thiller,  and  carries  a  fmall  Saddle  Thé  H™,/. 
aremoftly  of  Earth  and  very  low  :  the  Roof  makes  fo  obtufe  an  Angle  0/  mire  p  operfe 
rounds  by  Degrees  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  it  appears  fiat  ;  it  is  compofed  of  Reeds  cover’d  with 
Earth,  and  fupported  by  Mats  of  fmall  Reeds,  which  lie  upon  the  Spars  and  lovfts 
hence  one  may  judge  of  their  Inns  which  are  built  in  the  fame  Manner,  but  not  near  fo 
well.  They  have  no  Wood  for  firing,  but  make  Ufe  of  Pit  Coal,  which  muft  be  very 
dear  ;  in  the  Inns  they  often  burn  Reeds  or  Chaff,  of  which  they  have  great  Plenty 

The  Royal  Canal  which  lies  to  the  North  of  this  City,  was  frozen  up,  and  on'  it  half  a 
League  together,  we  faw  a  Row  of  Barks  that  feem’d  to  touch  one  another.  In  the  Way  from 
Hang-wha-pu  we  often  met  with  a  fort  of  oblong  fquare  Towers  or  fmall  Brick  Platforms  of 
2  Stories,  about  45  Foot  high,  50  or  60  long,  and  18  or  20  broad  ;  with  7  Pinnacles  on 
one  Side  and  3  on  the  other  Their  Villages  are  for  the  moft  Part  inclofed  with  little  Mud 

Gates'  WU^  2  GateS  at  End  tbe  Street,  and  Pagods  or  little  Idol  Temples  over  thofe 

„<Thew-°f  F(rh'  t  EeagUe~  fro“,the  Place  where  we  lodged,  we  enter’d  the  Province  P  •  , 

of  Pe-cbe-h,  paffing  thro  one  End  of  the  Suburbs  of  King-chew.  The  Wall  of  this  City  feetn'd 

lv  be  Earth .  we  few  three  Sides  of  it,  which  are  at  right  Angles  ;  this  makes  me  believe  cit>r  Kmi' 
drat  it  is  fquare,  as  moft  of  the  Chinefe  Cities  are.  Within  the  City  we  obferved  an  Hexagon!!  <'W 

IverTsto  v  12 lithe  &  °"eqlefs.tban,  a"otheur  as  the7  with  Windows  on  each  Side  of 
every  Story.  In  the  North  and  South  Suburbs  there  are  feveral  of  thofe  Towers  or  little  Plat- 

iÆïS,  JSSÜ  -  -  E„,hWawi,h  æ 

Uy  fP^lnS>  >“  aU  the  Road  from  Ning-po  we  faw  no  Buildings  worth  taking  Notice  of 

WeTav  c  fUCIasCaUfeyS’  Dékes’B«dg^.  Walls  of  Citief,  Triumphal  Arches 

There  ^we  h  r*0?1  at  the  City  Fû-ching-hyen ,  travelling  a  very  dully  Road 

leld  tle  vl  h  s/l  ,6!  xl  °u  the  EmPrefs>  Mother  to  the  Emperor  of  Kang-hi,  whfeh  hapé  f 

2y,  heTs  iTaWrtot^'Î6  ^  ^  0rder  ^  ^ 

*JDj,dr//-irUary  WVF  BeginninS,  of  the  Cbi>«fe  Year,  the  firft  Days  of  which 
are  Days  of  Rejoycing  in  China,  much  like  Carnival  Time  in  Enrobe  -  the/  ,.;!  m 

Z  Si '“ffi  g?  fi  1-**  „r  jVby  k&S . 

in  leaving  it,  over  a  fine  Bridge  of  M-irhl  fa^Ues  at  a  large  Village;  we  pafs’d, 

tiful  Tables  of  Marble  laid  abns?  the  C rn  *  T*  u°  Feet  ln  Length.  The  Rails  confift  of  beau^ 
marble,  laid  along  the  Ground,  about  20  Inches  broad  and  5  long  (s);  adorn’d 

with 

(»)  H«  feemi  to  be  feme  MUtake,  for  they  ought  „«  .0  be  broader  Ihaa  ling. 
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The  TRAVELS  of  fever  âl  JES  .  UI 

J  fupport  Lions,  better  cut 

with  Figures  in  Baflo-relievo,  and  Pedeftals  between  every  two,  w 

than  any  we  had  feen  before.  *  ,)  i  well  cultivated  and  full  of 

There  is  plenty  of  Marble  in  this  Province.  The  Countiy  is  c  j  platforms  ;  fo  that  at  a 
Towns  and  Villages,  where  we  law  a  great  Number  of  thole  ow^r  ♦  Houfes  are  of  Earth, 
Diftance  one  would  take  the  Villages  for  fo  many  Foitre  es.  flank'd  with  little  fquare 

the  Roofs  flat  and  cover’d  with  Straw  or  Stubble  ; ,  many  o  \e  Boxes  at  their  Backs, 

Pavilions.  We  met  on  the  Road  a  great  Number  of  Couriers,  lUt  l  carrying  without 

wrap’d  in  pieces  of  yellow  Stuff,  which  is  the  Imperial  Co  our .  y  r 

Doubt  the  News  of  the  Death  of  the  Emprefs  into  different  ai  Uyen-hyen,  a  City 

We  traveled  4, or  5  Leagues  in  the  Evening,  and  having  p  es  are  built  with  fquare 

about  a  League  in  Circumference,  (the  Walls  whereof  as  well  as  the  Houfes  aie  bunt  w  4 

Tiles  inftead  of  Bricks)  we  went  and  lay  at  Kye-kya-lm  Leagues,  we  pafs’d  by  the 

The  3d  our  Journey  was  1 1  Leagues.  After  we  had  advanced  jJrvirnnafs  The  Walls 

Walls  of  the  City  Ho-iyen-fu,  which  is  fquare  and  about  2  Leagues  m  rnTfotre  ' Towers 
and  Parapets  of  Brick  are  in  very  good  Repair.  They  aie  de  en  e  y  o  Fathom  in 

at  certain  Diftances,  with  fmall  Iquare  Baftions,  which  are  not  above  7  or  8  Fathom  in 

We  took  up  our  Lodging  at  Jin-kyew-hyen  another  City.  The a^gfs  ^  very 
as  the  preceding  Days,  equally  level,- and  well  improved.  T  ,  h  AvenueS)  which  do  not 

numerous.  Some  of  them  are  of  a  great  Length,  having  Gates  at 

differ  from  Gates  of  Cities,  with  Pagods  over  them.  .  .  ,  i  ~prnpnfliciilarlv a 

We  met  with,  in  divers  Places,  Tables  of  Marble  with  Inscriptions,  pa  P  ^  1 

on  the  Back  of  a  huge  Marble  Tortoife  ;  fince  we  left  Nwg-po  we  faw  neither.  Wood 
Forefts  j  all  the  Land  was  well  cultivated,  excepting  what  was  under  Water,  an 


ren  Mountains.  ^  A  iLmm9A I 

The  4th  we  departed  from  Jin-kyew-hyen ,  which  is  in  form  of  an  oblong  Sftua  , 

to  be  about  1400  Paces  in  Compafs.  Its  Walls  and  Parapets  are  of  Brick,  (wit  owers  a  cerT:. 
tain  Diftances)  more  than  30  Foot  high.  The  Houfes,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Villages 

are  like  wile  of  Brick,  and  the  Roofs  of  them  handfome  enough.  .  ,  ’ao- 

Five  Leagues  from  this  City  we  pafs’d  thro  a  large  Borough  of  great  .  ia  5^  in  *  e 
of  which  is  a  triumphal  Arch,  refembling  the  two  we  had  feen  the  Evening  before  at 
kyew-hyen.  Juft  without  this  Place  a  Caufey  begins,  and  a  League  beyond,  Marlhes  ;  thrash 
which  is  a  Caufey  for  the  Space  of  500  Paces  :  having  pafs’d  it  we  found  a  large  Village 

where  there  are  3  Wooden  Bridges  over  fo  many  Canals.  ,  ’  '  .  ' 

Two  Leagues  beyond,  we  pafs’d  thro’  the  City  Hyong-hyen,  whole  South  Ealt  Suburb  us 
crofs’d  by  a  Canal.  The  Street  was  adorn’d  with  4  triumphal  Arches,  whole  Pillars  ftand  on  Bales  j 
of  white  Marble  3  Foot  high,  compofed  of  4  Stones  bound  together  with  Iron  Hoops,  and 
faften’d  with  Pins  of  the  fame  Metal  ;  moft  commonly  the  Pillar  which  is  of  Wood,  is  fix’d 
between  thefe  4  Stones,  as  between  the  Cheeks  of  a  Prefs.  Thefe  Pedeftals  inftead  of  an  Ogee, 
have  a  kind  of  Chapiter  of  long  Leaves,  which  refemble  Flag  or  Sword  Grafs.  sjr- 

From  Hyong-hyen ,  where  we  dined,  we  traveled  4  Leagues  to  Pe-kew-ho  a  great  Borough 
[or  Country  Town]  with  Gates  at  both  Ends,  and  Pagods  over  them.  The  Country  as  ufual  was 
very  populous  and  the  Villages  grew  handfomer  j  the  Houfes  are  almoft  all  cover’d  with  very- 
thick  Tiles  placed  in  form  of  a  Demi-canal. 

The  5th,  2  Leagues  from  this  Town  we  pafs’d  feveral  Canals,  and  a  League  farther  crofs’d 
the  City  Sin-cbing-hyen,  which  is  fquare  and  not  above  12  or  1300  Paces  in  Compafs;  its  Walls 

are  25  Foot  high.  t  . 

After  Dinner  we  crofs’d  Pso-chew  thro’  the  principal  Street*  which  is  very  broad  and  lies  in  a 

Line.  This  City  is  three  Miles  round,  and  better  peopled  than  the  reft.  The  Suburbs  on 
the  South  and  North  are  very  long,  the  Streets  handfome  and  lirait,  the  Houfes  low  and 
of  one  or  two  Stories,  after  the  Chinefe  Manner.  The  Profpeft  we  had  on  pafting  out  of  the 
North  Suburb  was  admirably  fine:  on  the  ‘Right  was  a  fpacious  Plain  without  the  leaft  Emi¬ 
nence,  or  inequality  within  the  reach  of  Eye  ;  and  on  the  Weft,  a  Chain  of  Mountains,  which 
in  all  Appearance  encompafs  the  Province  of  Pe-che-li  to  the  very  Sea  ;  we  travell’d  by  the  Side 
of  them,  till  we  came  to  Pe-king. 

We  prefently  found  a  Bridge  of  9  Arches  fupported  by  fquare  pieces  of  Stone,  which  project 
fo  as  to  ferve  inftead  of  Steps.  The  whole  Work  is  folid  and  ftrong.  The  Bridge  is  paved  with 
great  fquare  Stones  ;  and  the  Breaft  Walls  or  Rails,  which  are  2  Feet  and  an  half  high,  confifl 
of  large  Pannels  of  white  Marble,  not  well  polilh’d,  grooved  in  Polls  of  the  fame,  which 
are  62  on  each  Side  and  4  Foot  high.  The  Panne’ls  in  the  Middle  are  above  fix  Foot  long, 
but  they  diminilh  gradually  to  the  Ends  of  the  Bridge.  The  two  flopings  or  afcents  are  very 
eafy;  one  of  them  joins  a  Caufey,  made  of  Earth,  about  500  Paces  long:  at  the  End  whereof 
we  found  another  Bridge  like  the  former,  with  34  Polls  on  each  Side.  At  the  Entrance  of 
it  we  left  on  the  Right  a  She-pey,  that  is  a  large  Marble  Stone,  placed  in  a  great  fquare 
Room  made  of  Brick  ;  it  Hands  on  a  Marble  Bafis,  2  Foot  and  an  half  high,  and  4  Paces 
fquare.  We  had  feen  feveral  of  the  Kind  on  the  Roads  ;  thefe  Monuments  at  the  End  of 
Bridges  are  eredted  in  Honour  of  the  Perfon  or  Perfons  who  have  been  at  Expenccs  to  ferve  the 
Publick,  or  done  fome  iiluftrious  Adtion. 


For 
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MISSIONARIES  in  CHINA 


4? 


For  three  Days  pafl  the  Soil  appear’d  more  hard  and  grey  than  ufiial„.and  we  continued  to  Rott^rhM 
meet  an  infinite  Number  of  People  going  backward  and  forward.  We  lay  2  Leagues  from  Ning-p0« 
Lfo-chew ,  at  a  great  Borrough  call’d  Lew-li-ho  ;  it  has  Gates  at  both  ends,  and  a  fort  of  Suburbs, 

We  traveled  that  Day  12  Leagues; 

The  6th,  after  we  had  pafs’d  the  Suburbs*  we  found  a  very  handfome  Bridge  about  100 
Geometrical  Paces  in  Length,  and  20  Feet  in  Breadth  ;  with  2  great  Triumphal  Arches  at 
the  Ends.  The  Rails  are  of  large  flat  Stones*  fome  white,  others  grey,  fupported  by  fmall 
Pillars  of  the  fame,  which  very  much  refembles  Marble  ;  thefe  Stones  are  neatly  cut,  and  adorn’d 
with  variety  of  Moldings.  All  along  the  Rails,  there  runs  a  little  Bank  of  Stone  in  Height  9  or 
10  Inches.  The  Bridge  is  paved  with  large  handfome  flat  Stones  ;  after  which  follows  a  long 
Caufcy  above  40  Foot  broad  and  6  or  700  Paces  long*  paved  in  the  fame  Manner  ;  with 
two  little  Bridges  on  it  of  the  fame  Archite&ure. 

Four  Leagues  from  Lew-li-ho  we  came  to  Lyang- hydng-hyen  a  pretty  large  City,  but  the  Walls 
are  in  bad  Condition.  One  League  from  thence  we  faw  a  fine  Bridge,  the  Rails  or  Side  Walls  J“ng  'J'*' 
of  which  are  of  large  handfome  white  Stones,  and  the  Ends  fuftain’d  by  four  Figures  of  Elephants. 

We  faw  another  of  them,  the  great  Stones  of  whofe  Rails  were  pierced  thro’  like  Balufters. 

This  Day  we  travell’d  but  3  Leagues*  flopping  at  a  Village,  8  Leagues  from  P e-king,  to  wait  for 
News  from  the  Fathers  of  our  Society  who  were  at  Court  ;  we  there  received  the  melancholy 
Account  of  the  Death  of  P  Ferdinand  Verhief  which  happen’d  the  28th  of  "January .  The  p 
Emperor  fpared  nothing  to  preferve  the  Life  of  this  Miffionary,  whom  he  honour’d  with  his  Deach* 
Favour.  He  lent  him  one  of  his  Prime  Phyficians,  who  waited  clofe  on  the  Emprefs  Dowager, 
when  at  the  Point  of  Death  ;  but  the  Phyfician,  after  having  feen  the  Patient,  told  his  Majefty, 
according  to  the  Chinefe  Way  of  fpeaking,  that  nine  Parts  in  ten  of  him  were  already  dead ;  and 
in  Effed  he  dyed  a  few  Days  after. 

The  7th,  the  Miffionaries  at  Court  fent  an  Officer  of  the  Tribunal  of  Mathematics  to  condud 
us  to  P e-king  ;  But  none  of  them  came  in  Perfon  as  they  intended,  becaufe  they  were  obliged 
to  obferve  the  Chinefe  Guftom*  of  mourning  for  P.  Verhieft.  We  departed  about  one  of  the  Clock; 
the  Road  was  near  20  Fathom  broad  and  often  more  :  but  there  was  fuch  a  dreadful  Clutter, 
caufed  by  the  Multitude  of  People,  Horfes,  Mules,  Aflfes,  Camels,  Calafhes,  Litters,  and  Carts, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  defcribe  it. 

We  pafs’d  thro’  Lii-kew-kyau,  which  is  3  Leagues  fhort  of  P e-king.  It  is  a  little  City  almofl  City  Lu-iew- 
fquare,  1200  Paces  in  Circuit.  Nothing  makes  a  more  delightful  Appearance;  the  Walls  are  kyau' 
exceeding  beautiful,  it  has  2  double  Gates  with  a  Place  of  Arms,  and  handfome  Rooms  over 
them. 

3e  enter’d  the  City  by  a  Bridge,  the  fineft  we  had  yet  feen:  it  is  above  170  Geome- 
Paces  in  length  ;  the  Arches  are  fmall,  but  the  Rails  or  Side  Walls  are  made  of  a  hard 
whitifh  Stone,  refembling  Marble.  Thefe  Stones  are  more  than  5  Foot  long,  3  high,  and  7 
or  8  Inches  thick,  fupported  at  each  End  by  Pilafters,  adorn’d  with  moldings,  and  bearing 
the  Figures  of  Lions.  I  reckon’d  on  one  Side  only,  1 47  of  thefe  Pillafters.  Two  little  Banks, 
half  a  Foot  high,  and  a  Foot  and  an  half  broad,  run  along  the  Rails.  The  Bridge  is  paved  with 
great  flat  Stones,  fo  well  joined,  that  it  is  as  even  as  a  Floor.  The  Walls  of  the  City  are 
very  neatly  built,  and  40  Feet  high.  The  Rampart,  which  is  not  very  thick,  is  lined  within  after 
the  fame  Manner.  The  Bank  or  raifed  Way  is  pretty  broad  and  curioufly  built,  as  well  as  the 
Parapet,  whofe  Battlements  are  very  near  each  other.  The  Gates  are  double,  with  a  kind  of 
Advance  Wall  in  this  Place  :  they  are  high,  thick,  and  well  arch’d.  Over  them  is  a  Building 
of  2  Stories,  with  a  double  Roof,  to  which  they  afcend  on  each  Side  by  a  large  Stair  Cafe* 
that  looks  very  graceful.  The  Road  from  this  City  td  P e-king  appears  like  one  continued  Street,  it 
is  fo  throng’d  with  People. 

Four  or  Five  hundred  Paces  from  the  Gate  of  the  outward  City,  we  flopp’d  at  the  Cuftom  Houfe, 
where  they  let  our  Baggage  pafs  without  fearching.  Mean  Time  a  Perfon  opening  the  Window 
of  my  Litter,  afk’d  if  we  were  come  to  pay  Tribute  to  the  Emperor.  On  this  Occafion  it 
'may  be  proper  to  make  fbme  Remarks  which  are  of  Moment  ;  but  to  explain  them  the  better; 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  repeat,  what  I  have  oblèrved  elfewhere,  that  the  Chinefe  fuppofing  the  Earth 
to  be  fquare,  pretend  that  China  takes  up  the  greater  Part  of  it:  fo  that,  to  denote  their  Em* 
pire,  they  ufe  the  Word  Lyen-hya ,  that  is  the  under  Heaven ,  this  Term  is  continually  in  their 
Mouths;  fo  they  fays  Lin  pû  tyen-hya,  that  is,  this  is  current  throughout  China  5  Te  lyantyen- 
hya ,  he  has  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Empire.  .  ' 

Prepoflefs’d  with  this  rare  Syftem  of  Geography,  they  have  placed  the  reft  of  Mankind  hi 
the  Corners  of  this  pretended  Square;  and  confidering  them  as  Barbarians,  think  they  do  them 
much  Honour  in  reckoning  them  among  their  Tributaries.  Hence,  whatever  comes  from  foreign 
Kingdoms,  whether  Letters,  Prefents,  or  Envoys,  all  pafs  as  Tribute,  and;’  a  Mark  of  Sub- 
miffion  ;  and  thenceforward  fuch  Kingdoms  are  fet  down  in  their  Hiflory  among  thofe  that 
are  tributary  to  China.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  Kingdoms  which  they 
reckon  tributary  to  them,  wherefore  I  fhall  mention  only  the  principal  ;  Korea  is  the  firft 
next  Japan,  then  come  the  Moors ,  in  whofe  dominions  they  put  the  Kingdom  of  Sa+ma+euî- 
3 an,  w  probably  is  Samarkand  (s);  Pan-ko-la,  which  muft  be  Bengal,  for  they  place  it  to  the 
VoL-  L  N  Eafi 

Samarkand™ “fat  the’ Chill ^  certainly  han  inftead  of  Khan,  and  wafnt  th«  ttCJcr  4. 

Samarkand,  tor  the  Unnefe  always  exprefj  the  r  by  an  l,  fay 
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The  T  R  A  V  Ë  L  S  of  federal  J  È  S  tJ  I  T 

J  J  .  ,  rinr I  the  Wav  to  be  honour’d 

Haft  of  In-tii,  or  Indujlan  ;  laftly  Me-te-na  ;  for  Mohammed ,  who  ro  .  Tributaries  of 

by  fo  many  Nations,  was  not  able  to  keep  himfelf  out  of  the  Num  ei 

Hjma*  . .  •  Account  *  Ple—te— 

In  the  Chinefe  Geography  intitled  Quan-yu,  you  meet  with  the  o  %  *  .  /x\  was  a 

«(«)»  the  f4  Kingdom  of  the  ^(w):  Its  firft  Kmg  naaïed 

Man  of  an  extraordinary  Genius;  he  reduced  all  the  Kingdoms  Peoole 

pire  ;  in  the  Reign  of  Min-hivn-te  (y)  he  fent  an  Ambaftador,  accompany 

of  the  Kingdom  of  Tyen-fan,  to  pay  Tribute.  '  .  c  ,  w  fhev  fend  Letters  or 

Whence  it  is  evident*  the  Princes  of  Europe  ought  to  be  cautious  no  ^  their  own  Name  * 
Prefents,  either  by  the  Miftionaries,  the  Merchants,  or  any  other  Way  in_  •  nru  * 

for,  the  Moment  they  do,  their  Kingdoms  will  be  regiftred  among  t  e  rl  u  *  . 
Ruffians  had  a  great  Struggle  to  get  this  Term  changed  in  their  Favour ,  an  -, 

changed,  yet  the  Embafly  was  conftdeied  as  a  Tender  of  Homage..  T  e  am  icMnnk’d 

in  all  other  Parts  of  the  Indies  ;  where  the  Perfon,  who  carries  his  Princes  e  er,  .  \ 

on  as  his  Ambaftador.  Not  that  the  Indians  really  believe  them  to  be  iu ch ,  ut*  .  > 

it  fo,  to  flatter  their  own  Vanity:  whence  often  they  take  Occafton  to  de  pi  e  t  e  aj  y 
the  Kings  of  Europe ,  with  whom  their  Princes  cannot  compare,  (z)  .  ,  ..  .  ^ 

For  a  League  before  we  arrived  at  P e-king,  the  Country  was  cover  d  Wit  it  e  ro.ve 
of  pretty  tall  young  Trees,  inclofed  with  Walls  made  of  Earth,  which  are  o  many  urying 
Places.  About  4  of  the  Clock  we  enter’d  P e-king ,  by  a  Gate,  which  is  double,  (as  a  t  e  re 
belonging  to  thisTity  are,)  and  cover’d  with  thin  Iron  Plates,  faften’d  on  with  fevera  .  0W^V 
very  large  Nails.  The  Walls  are  30  or  35  Feet  high,  with  fquare  Towers  at  convenient  .  1- 
ftances.  The  Street  we  enter’d  was  between  45  and  50  Feet  broad,  and  as  lirait  as  a  me. 
We  pafs’d  along  for  above  half  a  League,  thro’  an  incredible  Number  of  People,  yet  we  did  not 
fee  one  Woman,  altho’  they  are  more  numerous  here  than  the  Men.  Every  now  and  then 
we  met  with  jugglers,  furrounded  by  50  or  60  Men,  crouded  upon  one  another  ;  the  Throngs 
were  fo  great  in  every  Part  of  this  vaft  and  long  Street,  that  one  would  have  concluded  they 
were  Fairs  or  fome  publick  Aftemblies. 

This  Street  extended  ftill  beyond  the  Reach  of  Eye,  when  we  turn’d  fhort  into  another 
large  ftraight  Street  on  the  Left,  almoft  as  broad  and  crouded  as  the  former.  In  both  thefo 
Streets  the  Houfes  are  low,  confifting  only  of  a  Ground  Floor,  and  have  nothing  to  attract 
the  Sight,  excepting  the  Shops  of  "Merchants,  which  for  Neatnefs,  and  perhaps  Riches,  excel! 
moft  in  Europe  ;  the  Entrance  into  thefe  Shops  is  adorn’d  with  Gildings,  Sculptures,  Paintings, 
and  Japannings,  in  a  Manner  which  charms  the  Eye. 

At  the  End  of  this  Street  we  enter’d  into  the  2d  Inclofure,  or  more  properly  the  2d  City,  which 
is  call'd  the  Tartar  City.  The  Gate  at  this  Place  alfo  is  double  ;  the  Wall  is  very  neat  and  new  built, 
with  fquare  Towers,  the  Sides  of  which  are  above  7  or  8  Fathom  in  Breadth,  and  the  Front 
yet  broader.  The  2d  or  inner  Gate,  has  a  large  Edifice  built  over  it  with  a  double  Roof,  cover’d 
withjapann’d  Tiles.  It  confifts  of  2  Stories,  whereof  the  lowermoft,  which  juts  forward,  is  em- 
bellifh’d  with  Paintings  and  carved  Works.  The  Part  of  the  advance-wall,  which  anfwers 
to  the  Gate,  has  like  wife  an  Edifice  erected  over  it,  larger  than  the  former  ;  it  is  four  Stories 
high,  with  12  little  fquare  Windows  in  each,  which  makes  a  very  handfome  Appearance  at 
the  Entrance  of  the  Street  of  the  firft  City. 

As  we  had  pafs’d  thefe  2  Gates,  we  found  on  the  Right  Hand  the  Houfe  of  the  Por~ 
tuguefe  Jefuits ,  which  is  over-againft  and  near  the  Rampart.  It  has  a  double  Entrance;  going  in 
by  one  of  them  we  pafs’d  thro’  three  little  Gates  pretty  neatly  made,  into  a  fquare,  regular  Court, 
which  leads  to  the  Church  ;  on  each  Side  of  the  Entrance  there  is  a  very  handfome  fquare 
Tower,  the  Tops  of  which  are  made  in  form  of  an  Obfervatory  ;  in  that  on  the  Right 
hand  there  is  a  very  fine  Organ,  and  in  the  other  a  Clock  with  feveral  Bells. 

At  the  Beginning  of  the  Chmefe  Year,  all  the  Inhabitants  of  P e-king  croud  fo  to  fee  thefe 
Curiofities, ;  that  the  Court  is  never  empty  from  Morning  till  Night.  During  this  Time  the 
Organ  plays,  and  the  Clock  is  fet  a  chiming  ;  and  many  of  thofe  who  enter  the  Church  in* 
form  themfelves  about  the  Myfteries  which  are  there  reprefented  by  the  Paintings,  for  there 
is  a  Cathechift  attending  all  Day  long  to  explain  them  :  fo  that  Curiofity  is: always  the  Means  of 
making  fame  Converts  to  the  Faith.  :  , . 


(  u  )  Me-te-na  is  evidently  Medina  in  Arabia ,  or,  as  it  is 
call’d  by  the  Arabs,  Medînat  al  Nabi,  that  is,  the  City  of  the 
Prophet,  meaning  Mohammed'. 

(w)  By  the  Moors  mull  be  underitood  the  Mohammedans  in 
general,  who  are  fo  called  by  a  corrupt  Ufe  of  the  Word. 

(x)  This  is  the.  Chinefe  Way  of  Spelling,  or  rather  pronoun¬ 
cing,  Mohammed. 

(y)  Orig.  Min-hiuen-te  ;  others  for  Hiuen  write  Hiven  and 


Huen.  This  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  Hiojn-tfeng,  6th  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  Dynafty  of  Tangy  who  began  his  Reign  in  the 
Year  712  after  Chrifi  ;  bat  Mohammed  had  been  dead  above  8a 
Years  before. 

(z)  Here,  I  fear,  the  European  Vanity  is  ftrain’d  as  much  as 
the  Indian  ;  for  certainly  the  grandeur  of  the  Orienta/  Princes, 
efpecially  the  Emperors  of  China,  is  not  to  be  equalled  by 
any  thing  on  this  Side  of  die  World. 
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The  |  O  U  R  n  e  ï  of  P.  Fontaney,  fr  om  Pe-king  to  Kyang-chew,  in  the 
Province  of  Shan-fi  •  and  from  thence  to  Nan-king  in  the  Province  of 
Kyang-nan. 

'  *1  .  •  t  (  >  '  if  *  ■  ' 

THE  30th  of  March  1688,  wè  let  o'ut  from  Pe-king  for  Kyang-chew ,  which  is  18  eafy  Uoadfro 
Days  Journey.  I  hired  Mules  for  12  Francs  each,  out  of  which  the  Muleteer  was  obliged  Pe-king  to 
to  maintain  both  himfelf  and  them  ;  I  lay  at  Pew  tyen ,  a  Country  Town,  80  Li  (*)  from  Pe-king. 

The  31ft  I  pals’d  thro’  Pfo-chew y  where  I  took  the  Road  of  Shan-Jt  ;  it  is  incredible  what 
prodigious  Multitudes  of  People  there  are  on  the  Road  ;  the  Streets  of  our  beft  Cities  in  Europe 
are  not  fo  throng’d.  We  rode  8  Leagues  to  get  to  Ping-hing-hyen.  This  City  is  fquare,  about 
500  Paces  long  from  North  to  South,  and  400  broad  from  Eaft  to  Weft  ;  its  Walls  are  of 
Earth,  and  the  Battlements  of  Brick. 

A  little  before  we  came  to  the  Village  of  Pe-kewy  which  is  20  Li  farther,  we  crofs’d  a 
River  over  a  Wooden  Bridge  cover’d  with  Earth  ;  it  runà  Eaft  ward  and  rolls  along  a  great 
Quantity  of  Sand  with  its  Tide.  Thefe  Roads,  which  are  always  crouded,  are  very  broad,  and 
planted  with  Trees  on  both  Sides  from  Pe-king ,  with  Walls  to  cover  and  preferve  the  Country. 

In  lefs  than  the  Space  of  a  League  we  met  with  two  or  three  Villages,  not  to  mention  thofe 
which  appear  on  all  Sides  in  the  Plain  ;  in  one  of  them  I  faw  Puppets,  which  were  made 
to  fpeak,  and  differ’d  in  nothing  from  thofe  of  Europe ,  but  in  their  Drefs. 

The  1  ft  of  April  I  went  from  Pe-kew  to  Kû-chin-tyen ,  a  great  Borough,  30  Li  diftant 
to  the  South-Weft  by  Weft  ;  in  the  Way  we  found  3  Villages.  Thence  to  Pay-ta-fû ,  where 
there  is  a  great  Tower  on  the  Left  Hand,  20  Liy  with  2  Villages  between.  10  Li  farther  we 
came  to  Gan-Ju-hyen  ;  we  pafs’d  thro’  this  City,  which  meafures  3  50  Paces  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
and  400  from  North  to  South  ;  its  Walls  are  of  Earth,  and  the  Battlements  of  Brick.  At  the 
Entrance  of  the  Suburbs  we  faw  a  Stone  Bridge,  without  Rails  or  Side  Walls;  over  a  fmall 
Brook.  /  ;  • 

From  Gan-fu  to  Su-ho  are  40  Li.  Going  out  of  this  Town,  we  pafs’d  over  a  handfome  Bridge 
of  3  Arches,  and  20  Pofts  on  each  Side,  built  with  rough  Marble.  Thence  to  the  City 
Pau-ting-fû ,  where  refides  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Pe-che-liy  10  Li  3  it  is  nearly  City  Paü- 
fquare,  and  above  4,000  Paces  in  Circumference.  We  left  it  on  the  Left  Hand,  and  over-againft  Cmg-fu. 
the  Corner  of  the  Wall  found  a  fine  Bridge  with  3  Arches,  of  greyifh  Marble,  •  built  over 
a  fmall  River,  form’d  by  2  little  Brooks  ;  one  of  which  comes  from  the  Weft,  and  the  other 
from  the  North.  Our  Courfe  by  Eftimation  was  South-Weft.  The  Road  is  very  handfomd, 
planted  with  Trees  like  a  Garden  Walk,  and  crouded  with  inconceiveable  Numbers  of  People. 

The  2d  we  went  diredtly  Eaft  about  10  Li  to  Pa-fye-pûy  a  Village,  leaving  on  the  Right, 
a  little  before  we  came  to  it,  a  fmall  Tower  in  the  Plain  :  10  Li  thence  to  another  Borough 
named  Pa-ki-tyeny  where  there  are  3  fmall  Stone  Bridges;  and  10  more  South-Weft  to  another 
Borough  ;  10  Li  farther  to  Kin-yan-i  ;  and  from  thence  to  Pan-jkun-kyauy  a  great  Country  Town, 
in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  handfome  Bridge  of  one  Arch,  30  Li  ;  30  Li  farther  we 
pafs’d  thro’  the  City  King-tu-hyen,  which  is  not  fquare,  and  no  more  than  1200  Paces  in ‘Circuit;  City  King-tt* 
the  Walls  referable  thofe  of  other  Cities  .On  leaving  it  we  faw  a  beautiful  Triumphal  Arch  of  white  hJen' 
Marble,  adorn’d  with  4  Lions.  Thence  to  Pfin-fong-tyen  a  great  Borough,  where  I  lay,  are  20  Li. 

In  this  Days  Journey  from  Pau-ting  I  pafs’d  by  15  or  16  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Villages, 
which  are  full  of  Inns,  for  lodging  that  furprizing  Number  of  People  which  throngs  the 
Roads.  About  10  or  1 5  Li  beyond  P au-tingy  the  Road  is  raifed  on  both  Sides  with  pretty 
broad  Banks,  fo  that  the  Space  betwixt  forms  a  fort  of  Canal,  which  is  plafhy  in  fome  Places. 

As  it  is  ftrait,  wide,  and  level,  with  Trees  planted  on  both  Sides,  it  affords  beautiful  Ave¬ 
nues  to  the  Villages,  that  one  meets  with  every  Mile  and  an  half.  In  foriae  Places' the  Trees  T 
aie  at  full  Growth,  in  others  but  of  one  or  two  Years  ftanding  ;  whence  it  is  probable,  thefe 
Avenues  were  ruin’d  during  the  Wars,  yet  they  have  a  fine  EffeCt  upon  the  Eye  ;  héfides,  very 
ovely,  well  cultivated  Plains  prefented  themfelves  on  all  Hands;  however,  there  are  fofew 
Trees  in  this  Country,  that  it  appear’d  often  like  a  vaft  Sea.  One  is  alfo  agreeably  deceived  in 
tne  Parts  where  the  Profpedt  is  bounded  by  Trees,  which  make  the  Country  look  as  if  it  was 
overflow  d,  or  fome  great  Lake  ;  the  thicknefs  .of  the  Vapours  reflecting  Light  enough  to  create  a 
Whitnefs  refembling  that  of  Water  at  a  Diftance.  But  to  produce  this  Phenomenon,  the  Hori* 
zon  muff  be  terminated  by  opaque  Bodies,  fuch  as  Trees,  otherwife  the  faint  refle&ed  Light 
will  be  overpower’d  by  that  which  fheds  a  greater  Luftre;  it  may  alfo  be  faid,  that  the  Shadows 
pf  thefe  Trees  appear  in  the  Vapours,  which  therefore  feem  to  be  thick  enough  to  produce  the 
fame  Effect  as  a  Looking- Glafs. 

The  3d  we  advanced  10  Li  (j)  South-Weft  to  a  Village,  then  10  Li  South- Weft  by  South 
to  another  after  which  we  crofs’d  a  little  River  over  a  Wooden  Bridge  cover’d  with  Earth  ; 
thence  10  Lt  South-Weft  to  Ping-cloew,  a  City  as  big  at  leaft  as  Pau-ting  ;  after  having  pafs’d  thro’  City 
4  Villages,  1  came  to  Mm-ywe-tyen  a  great  Borough,  where  1  dined,  60  Li  from  P/m-fong- che^ 

League*  ^  remem^er  ^  ^at  10  Li  or  Furlongs  make  a  (1)  fn  the  Trench  it  is  10  Leagues,  which  muft  be  an  Error 
’  -  i  . of  the  Prefs  or  Copy.  , 
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tyen,  the  Courfe  always  South-Weft  by  South  ;  three  Li  beyond,  ^r^our^e  WaS  ^out^ 
Weft,  and  at  the  End  of  3  or  4  more  it  changed  to  South- Weft  by  We  .  , 

Thirty  Li  from  Ling-chew  we  came  to  Sin-lc-hyen}  a  little  City  almo  quar  ,  -  ,,  r>  - 

Paces  in  Compafs;  we  then  pafs’d  3  wooden  Bridges  cover’d  with  Earth,  ov  j. 

that  runs  North  Eaft,  and  which,  when  the  Waters  rife,  overflows  the  Country  tor •  7  4 

after  crofling  a  few  Villages  and  a  Stone  Bridge  with  18  Pofts  on  each  Si  e>  we  a  u 

chin-i,  a  great  Borough,  where  there  is  an  Imperial  Poft-Houfe,  (as  the  or  1  eno  ,)  4$ 

Li  diftant  from  Sin-lo.  •  n.  j  r 

The  great  Road  lies  between  two  fmall  Canals,  whofe  earthen  Walls  ierve  in  ^  0  an  s  > 
it  is  of  Gravel,  about  100  Foot  wide,  the  fineft  and  moft  agreeable  any  where ^to  e  met  wit  , 

The  4th  we  traveled  60  Li  South- Weft  by  South  to  Ching-ting-fu ,  a  City  near  4000 
Paces  in  Circumference  ;  its  Figure  is  a  long  Square  and  the  Walls  handfome  ;  we  pals  d  along 
a  Skirt  of  it  at  leaft  3  Li,  running  South-Weft;  from  the  Corner  to  the  Gate  I  reckon d  17 
fquare  Towers. 

Six  or  feven  Li  thence,  we  crofs’d  the  Hu-to-Ho ,  a  River  200  Paces  broad  ;  it  comes  from 
the  Weft,  and  runs  South-Eaft  ;  its  Waters  are  muddy  like  thofe  of  Whang-ho.  Beyond  this 
River  the  great  Road  divides,  one  part  leads  towards  the  Provinces  of  Se-chwen ,  Pun-nan, 
Ho-nan ,  &c.  the  other  to  thofe  of  Shan-Ji  and  Shen-Ji,  which  laft  was  the  Road  we  took  j 
as  it  belongs  to  fo  many  Provinces  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  fuch  a  prodigious  Number  of* 
PafTengers  on  it.  . 

I  took  up  my  Lodging  at  Ho-lu-hyen ,  a  very  populous  City,  1400  Paces  in  Circuit,  and 
about  40  Li  from  Ching-ting.  It  lies  behind  a  Hill,  which  we  pafs’d  before  we  came  to 
it;  from  the  Top  we  diicover’d  the  moft  charming  Country  imaginable,  as  fmooth  as  Glafs 
to  the  Foot  of  the  Mountains,  whereon  there  are  neither  Trees  nor  Bufhes.  The  Suburbs 
of  Ho-lu-hyen  are  large  in  Comparifon  of  the  City,  where  there  are  Manufactures  of  Iron 
and  Earthen  Ware. 

The  5th  I  enter’d  the  Mountains,  and  having  gone  40  Li  to  the  Weft- South- Weft, 
dined  at  Zhu-chwi-pû  (1)  a  large  Borogh  on  the  Eaftern  Bank  of  a  River,  which  we  crofs’d 
by  a  Bridge;  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Town  we  found  another  handfome  Bridge  of  one 
Arch,  over  a  River  that  runs  here  Northwards,  which  having  crofs’d,  we  found  3  more  little 
Stone  Bridges  over  fo  many  Torrents.  We  traveled  along  the  River,  having  it  on  the  Left,  and 

at  the  End  of  15  Li,  pafs’d  it  over  a  Bridge  like  the  former,  and  15  Li  farther  arrived  at 

Chin-king-hyen. 

This  City  is  1200  Paces  in  Compafs,  feated  on  a  little  Hill;  the  Walls,  which  are  of 
Brick,  are  fair,  excepting  the  part  on  the  Hill,  which  is  of  Earth;  the  lower  part  only  is  inha¬ 
bited,  and  the  Suburbs  are  better  than  the  City  itfelf.  We  left  it  on  the  Right,  and  travelling 
25  Li  farther,  came  to  lodge  at  He-taw-tyen,  a  Town  in  the  Mountains,  which  are  indif¬ 
ferently  high.  The  Road  is  rugged,  fo  that  one  is  always  either  afcending,  defending,  or 
turning  ;  we  faw  an  aftonifhing  Multitude  of  Affes  and  Mules,  loaded  with  Earthen  Ware, 
ground  Bark  for  making  Paftils,  Cotton,  Silk,  Skins,  and  efpecially  wrought  Iron,  which 
comes  from  Lû-ngan-fû ,  a  City  of  Shan-Ji  ;  on  the  River  by  which  we  travell’d,  we  faw 

feveral  Mills,  for  grinding  the  Bark  whereof  they  make  the  Paftils. 

Thirty  Li  from  Ho-lû ,  after  having  pafs’d  thro’  the  Borough  of  Chan-ngan,  we  crofs’d 
a  Hill  above  100  Paces  in  height,  on  the  Top  whereof  is  a  Pagod  ;  we  advanced  on  2 
great  inclining  Plains,  pav’d  with  Stone  ;  nothing  is  to  be  feen  on  all  Sides  but  Hills  without 
Valleys,  but  they  are  low  and  cultivated  to  the  very  Top  ;  to  prevent  the  Rains  from  wafh- 
ing  down  the  Earth,  as  well  as  to  detain  the  Water,  they  are  cut  into  Terraffes,  fupported 
by  dry  Walls,  built  with  the  Stones  wherewith  the  Ground  was  cover’d  ;  we  faw  whole  Fa¬ 
milies  of  Chinefe ,  which  dwelt  in  Grots,  for  China  has  its  Troglodytes,  as  well  as  Egypt  -, 
in  fhort,  every  Place  is  as  populous  as  can  be.  We  faw  neither  Trees  nor  Shrubs  on  the  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  the  few  Herbs  and  Briars  which  they  produce  are  quickly  pluck’d  up  to  feed  the  Cattle, 
and  fupply  the  Lime-Kilns,  which  are  very  numerous  along  the  River.  Our  Courfe  was  South- 
Weft  by  Weft. 

The  6th,  having  gone  40  Li,  we  came  to  a  Village,  where  there  is  a  Cuftom  Houfe.  I 
was  difcharged  by  fending  a  Vifiting  Letter,  without  having  my  Baggage  fearch’d.  The  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Pe-cbe-li  ends  here,  and  that*  of  Shan-fi  begins.  The  Village  is  fhut  up  by  2  great  Stone 
Arches,  which  crofs  the  Road  that  lies  between  fteep  Hills.  Here  we  faw  a  Wall,  which 
running  over  the  Mountains  as  well  as  Valleys,  crotfes  the  Road  alfo  ;  I  know  not  how  far  it 
extends,  not  being  able  to  fee  either  End  ;  it  is  of  Stone,  rough-hewn  but  firmly  laid,  and  is 
flank’d  at  proper  Diftances  with  fquare  Brick  Towers,  which  feem’d  as  intire  as  if  newly 
built.  The  Wall  including  the  Battlements  might  be  10  or  12  Foot  high,  and  3  or  4  thick* 
fome  Parts  of  it  are  fallen  down,  fome  want  only  the  Pinnacles,  and  others  are  ftill  entire’ 
The  Height  is  equal  throughout,  fo  that  when  they  fay  it  is  100  Feet  and  more,  thev  include 

Twenty  Li  from  the  Cuftom  Houfe,  I  came  to  Pe-chin-i,  a  great  Borough  where  I  dined 
5  Li  beyond,  we  enter’d  a  Road  io  Paces  broad,  between  pretty  fteep  Hills,  which  are  about 

6O 

(t)  Orig.  Ju-choui-fru  ;  the  zb  in  Engl  ft  anfvvers  precifely  to  the  Trench  I  confonant. 
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60  Paces  in  perpendicular.  Having  travell’d  50  Li,  I  came  to  Ping-ting-chew,  a  City  about  rLP 
2,000  Paces  in  Circumference.  The  North  part  Handing  on  a  little  Hill  is  wafte,  the  reft  is  Peeking* 
very  populous  :  the  Suburb  to  the  Weft  is  large.  In  crofting  the  City,  we  paft’d  thr<V  a  KxanS- 
Street  300  Geometrical  Paces  long:  I  reckon’d  25  Triumphal  Arches  there,  fome  are  of^v-vj 
Wood  with  Stone  Bales,  others  are  all  of  Stone  j  feveral  of  them  are  very  handfome.  In  the 
Weft  Suburb  we  few  6  more.  This  t  ity  is  fituated  in  a  Plain  amidft  the  Mountains.  Two  tin~cbeV}' 
rues  before  we  came  to  it,  —  —  1  1  ^  ^  ’ 

_ i  are  till’d  with  Oxen.  We 

being  very  neat  Chambeis  20  1^,  oi  uiuau.  1  paisa  tnro  14  villages 

without  reckoning  thofe  at  the  Beginning  and  End  of  the  Stage  ;  the  Courfe  South-Weft  by  Welt, 

The  7th  leaving  Ping-ting,  we  ftruck  Northwards,-  afcending  gradually  for  7  or  8  Li 
till  we  came  to  a  Village,  after  which  we  found  a  Defcent,  which  was  pretty  fteep,  and  at  the  Foot 
of  it  another  Village  ;  for  1 5  Li  our  Courfe  was  North- Weft.  At  the  End  of  23  Li  we  pafs’d  a 
Brook,  that  runs  Eaftward  ;  at  25  Li  we  found  a  Village  where  we  turn’d  Weft-North- Weft  at 
40  Li  another  Village,  and  advanced  Weft-South- Weft,  for  2  Li  y  afterwards  North- Weft  12  Li 
then  6  Li  Weft  to  Sin-tyen ,  60  Li  from  Ping-ting. 

From  Sin-tyen  where  I  dined,  I  rode  4  Li  Weft,  then  6  Li  Weft-North-Weft  to  a  Village  :  14 
Li  farther  I  pafs’d  a  Brook  which  comes  from  the  North,  and  falls  into  that  by  the  Side  whêreof 

I  tra veil’d.  20  Li  thence  to  a  Borough,  and  4  Li  beyond  we  afeended  a  very  fteep  Hill 
There  the  Stony  Road  which  was  very  troublefome  to  us  ends.  The  Top  of  this  Hill  as 
well  as  all  thofe  about  it,  is  extremely  well  cultivated,  and  cut  in  Terraftes  which  are  continued 
to  the  Bottom,  and  make  a  very  agreeable  Profpecft. 

From  thence  we  had  an  eafy  Defcent  Weftward  to  the  City  Shew-yang-hyen ,  40  Li  from  Sin-  City  si*»- 
tyeny  one  Li  before  we  enter’d  the  Suburb  we  faw  on  the  Left  a  Tower  300  Paces  from  yang'by67:' 
the  great  Road  beyond  the  Valley,  where  the  River  along  which  I  rode,  runs.  This  DiL 
trift  is  full  of  Towns  and  Hamlets.  We  left  the  City  to  the  Right;  it  is  above  1500  Paces 
in  Compafs,  and  its  Walls  are  in  very  good  Repair. 

The  8th  I  advanced  45  Li  Weft-North-Weft  :  and  at  a  Village  4-0  Li  farther  left  the 
Road  leading  to  Tay-ywen-fu,  the  Capital  of  Shan- ft,  and  took  that  for  Pin-yang-fû  which 
runs  South-Weft  by  South.  33  Li  from  that  Divifion  the  Hills  end,  which  were’ always 
well  cultivated,  and  ftored  with  Hamlets  ;  but  full  of  Precipices,  form’d  either-by  the  Torrents 
carrying  away  the  Mold  or  what  is  more  likely,  by  Earthquakes,  which  happen  pretty  fre-  Earthquakes, 
quently  in  thofe  Parts,  for  many  times  I  faw  large  Cavities  encompaflèd  in  fuch  a  Manner  that 
the  Water  could  neither  get  in  nor  out. 

One  Thing  extraordinary  I  remark’d  in  feveral  Parts  of  this  Province,  that  there  is  Earth 
or  Mold  for  4  or  500  Feet  deep  without  the  leaft  Stone,  which  contributes  not  a  little  to 
*fe  ^  of  the  Soil.  I  came  to  lie  at  W an-bu-cbing,  after  having  travell’d  120  Li  over 

the  Hills.  In  tire  Morning  every  thing  was  frozen  and  even  the  fmalleft  River  ;  fo  that  the 
Cold  was  very  piercing,  yet  the  Evening  was  exceeding  hot.  After  quitting  thofe  Hills  we 
enter  d  into  a  very  fine,  eveh,  and  populous  Plain  ;  here  the  Motintains  form  a  fpacious 
Hollow  leaving  a  large  Opening  between  the  Weft  and  South- Weft  :  they  are  4  Leagues  diftant 
on  the  Weft  Side,  and  fomewhat  Iefs  on  the.  South- Weft.  0 

The  9th  our  Courfe  was  South-Weft  by  Weft.  Advancing  6  or  7  Li,  we  left  on  the 
South  to  the  City  Tu-tfe-hyen  ;  it  has  4  Gates  and  Items  to  be  fquare.  Having  gone  1 2  Li  we  C!ty  Yu-tfi. 

toa  Bcrocigh  inclofed  with  Walls  of  Earth,  where  we  crofs’d  a.  Brook,  which  runs  h)m- 
Weftward.  At  the  End  of  15  Li  we  pafs’d  another  Brook  running  Weftward  likewife  ;  thence 

II  Li  to  a  Village,  Weft-South -Weft  ;  10  Li  farther  to  a  Brook  that  runs  North- wards  ; 

7  Lt  beyond,  to  a  Village,  after  which  our  Courfe  was  Weft-South- Weft  Three  Li 

*i '“ce>  , t0  *  Plver  7^*  crofs’d  over  a  Wooden  Bridge  cover’d  with  Earth  ;  it  runs 
firft  to  the  Weft  and  prefently  turns  .Northwards.  6  Li  farther,  to  a  Village,  and  then  8 

XZTVcrere°Uth  WCj  ’  r°  Syu-¥l:byen>  where  I  dined  after  travelling  60  Li  that  Morning.  City 

ro  fr°m  Sj°Uth  a,bout  400  Paces>  and  lefs  than  200  frorn  Èaft  b"- 

to  Weft.  The  Walls  are  of  Brick  and  very  handfome  :  thofe  which  inclofe  its  Suburbs  are 

of  Earth,  with  Brick  Batt  ements.-  Having  travell’d  45  Li  farther  and  pafs’d  thro’  feveral  Villages 
I  came  to  lodge  at  Kya-hn  Thefe  Villages  are  fo  many  little  Cities,  and  fome  of  them  Ire 
of  more  Value  than  lèverai  Hyen  :  this  joined  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Country,  which  is  as 
level  as  a  Bowlmg  Green,  and  the  Groves  of  Trees  wherewith  the  Villages  are  furrounded 
makes  a  moft  agreeable  Landlk.p..  In  feveral  Parts  of  this  Plain,  within  the  Compafs  of  a  S 
and  half  round  we  faw.  .2  Villages  at  once  ;  and  taking  in  thofe  farther  off,  we  could  recked 
20,  each  of  which  had  feveral  pretty  high  Towers. 

wIk„  |°tb  1  r?afe.rJ, Ll  So»‘h-Weft  to  Ki-hyen,  lying  dn  the  Left.  I  pafs’d  thro’  the 
Weft  Suburb,  which  is  large  and  mclofed  with  Walls  of  Earth  ;  thofe  of  the  City  are  of 
Brick  and  very  fair,  with  Guard  Houfes  and  Towers  at  convenient  Diftances  It  LZ  ,  , 
or  1 500  Paces  in  Compafs.  Travelling  afterwards  South-Weft  by  South  we  pafs’d  throve  ml 
Villages,  at  the  End  of  42  Lt  we  few  to  the  Left  a  verv  hpantifnl  nrv  1  a  j-  j  ^ 

whan-jhan-ti  ;  thence  Weft-South-Weft  to  U-li-chwan  a  large  Village  nr  t  P  C  ded^cated 
60  Li  from  the  place  whence  I  fet  out.  §  IagC  °r  T°Wn  where  1  dined 

Pa2'in'circuitheritIisP^Sd  ^  'ATAK-  A"  the  Left  Hand>  a  fair  City  M°°  or  2,000  city  Pin. 

Vo".  I.  1  fqUarei  Wl  8  Wh‘ch  T  °f  Brick>  are  vefy  fin=>  and  flank’d  with >“*«• 
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,  ,,r  22  Battlements;  there  are  4 

Towers  at  proper  Diftances;  I  counted  30,  and  between  every  Lr 

Gates,  one  in  the  Middle  of  each  of  the  4  Fronts  of  the  a  •  j  pafs’d  thro*  feveral 

Our  Courfe  afterwards  was  South-Weft.  Having  travel  .  ?  pe0Dle  who  raifed  a  dreadful 

large  Towns,  I  lay  at  Chan-tfwen*,  the  Road  was  croJ1()fdn^1  he  ^and  appear’d  more  fat, 
Duft  that  was  extremely  troublefome.  For  thefe  two  la  ^  urf  to  make  Amends  moft 
black  and  tough  than  ufual,  and  the  Villages  had  fewer  owe  ,  ^  Qften  thick  double 

of  them  were  inclofed  by  Walls  of  Earth,  with  Buck  > 

Gates  cover'd  with  Iron  Plates  fatten'd  by  great  Nails.  ,  T  rt  Hand,  our  Courfè 

The  nth,  at  the  End  of  14  Li  we  faw  a  fair  Paged  on 1  th* U .eft  tu  ,  ^  ^ 

Weft  South  Weft  ;  6  Li  farther  to  Kyay-hyew-hyen ,  a  fan  P°P“l0US  V  fron[  thence  Weft- 
North  Suburb,  which  is  a  fécond  City  encompafsd  with  Wa  7  R  -j  on  the  Left,  with 
South-Weft,  we  found  a  Bridge  and  Pagod  ;  and  to  [ar*er  anotherBridge  on^  ^  ^ 

two  wall’d  Villages,  ioo  Paces  from  the  Road,  which  mig  Fwen-ho,  which  rifes  in 

turn’d  South-Weft  along  a  fmall  River  on  the  Right  Hand  ^  d  ^f  ^  Yellow  River. 
the  Territory  of  Fay-ywen-fu  ;  its  Waters  are  yellow  and  muddy,  T  çoo  Paces 

Here  the  Mountains  begin  again,  I  traveled  however  thro  a  a  ey  ,  ,  South- South- 

broad  ;  10  Li  farther  we  came  to  a  large  Village,  and  when  we  e  1  ,  of  12  fmall 

Weft  ;  oppofite  to  it  on  the  Right  was  a  fair  Stone  Bridge  over  e  ,  Hills  In  fhort 
Arches  ;  Jïefently  after  on  the  Left  a  Pagod  and  two  Villages  built  on  ^ 
having  rode  in  all  6b  Li  and  pafs’d  feveral  big  Villages,  I  dined  in  a  arg  ^  ^ 

Li  farther  arrived  at  Ling-fie-hyen.  This  City  takes  up  almoft  ^ 

Valley,  altho’  it  does  not  exceed  300  Paces  in  Length  from  North t0  7  Weft  Side 

Breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft  ;  we  left  it  to  the  Right,  being  wafh’d  bv  the  Fwen-fio  on  the  Weft  Sd  . 

Ten  Li  from  the  City  Southward  there  is  a  Village  on  the  Right  Ha  ,A  runs 

riling  Ground,  at  the  Foot  of  which  we  pafs’d  ;  there  we  quitted  the  Fwen-ho,  which  runs 

Weft  ward  into  a  Valley,  *and  leaving  on  the  South-Eaft  the  Channel  of  a  orm  , 
is  broad  and  very  ftony,  began  to  afcend  a  Hill,  that,  fam'd  to  be  about  too  P^es  higher 
than  the  Surface  of  the  Fcwe?i-hot,  the  Way  up  was  rugged,  and  at  Top  we  oint  a  . 

90  Li  from  where  we  fet  out:  from  whence  defeending  5  Li,  we  came  to  a  ago  ,  w  ere 
there  is  a  large  ftone  Arch  over  a  Torrent  ;  afserwards  we  afeended  for  5  Li,  and  then  delcenûea 
to  "fin-i  where- 1  lay,  40  Li  from  Ling-fie-hyen.  We  met  an  infinite  Number  of  People  on 
the  Road  ;  the  Wind  was  fo  high  as  fometimes  to  hinder  my  Mule  from  advancing  and  tt» 
Duft  fo  darken’d  the  Sky,  that  at  Noon  we  faw  no  better  than  if  there  had  been  a  thick  bog. 
All  the  Hills,  whichare  of  Earth,  are  improved  to  the  very  Top  and  cut  in  Teraffes  ;  1 the  Cavities 
and  Precipices  are  equallv  well  cultivated;  for  the  laft  30 Li,  our  Courfe  was  South-South- Welt. 

The  1 2th  I  rode  3  or  4  Li  South-Weft  by  Weft.  Afterwards  I  pafs’d  a  Mountain  ad¬ 
vancing  South  South  Eaft;  on  the  Top  there  is  a  Village,  1 5  Li  from  Jin-i,  from  whence 
we  defeended  Southward  io  Li  :  then  our  Courfe  was  Weft  ward  ;  23  Li  farther  at  the  Foo® 
of  the  Mountain  we  found  a  Pagod  ;  here  we  enter’d  a  Valley  above  600  Paces  wide,  walh  d 
on  the  Right  Side  by  the  Fwen-ho.  After  having  travell’d  this  Mourning  60  Li  I  came  to 
dine  at  Cho-chew  on  the  fame  River.  At  the  Entrance  of  the  City,  which  is  200  Paces  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  and  400  from  North  to  South  ,  we  pafs  d  a  Brook  over  a  little  ftone  Bridge, 
on  the  Left  0/  which  we  faw  an  Ox  eaft  in  Iron.  From  thence  our  Courfe  was  full  South,  where 
we  faw  a  Pagod,  then  we  afeended  a  Mountain  ;  at  the  End  of  36  Li  we  faw  another  Pagod 
on  the  Left,  and  found  a  charming  Plain  on  the  Top  of  the  Mountain,  which  we  defeended, 
after  we  had  gone  5  Li  farther,  our  Courfe  being  South-South- Weft.  Then  we  enter’d  into 
a  Valley  like  the  former,  where  we  found  the  Fwen-ho ,  which  we  kept  always  on  our  Right. 

At  length  having  travell’d  60  Li ,  I  came  to  lodge  at  Chau-ching-hyen .  The  Extent  of  this 
City  from  North  to  South  is  300  Paces  and  200  from  Eaft  to  Weft  -,  it  is  very  populous. 

Ï  faw  there  a  fine  Triumphal  Arch  of  well  cut  Stone.  The  Road  was  always  crouded  with 
People,  and  the  Land  extremely  well  cultivated.  In  thefe  Mountains,  there  are  Coal  Pits,  where 
they  are  at  work  continually  ;  the  horrible  Caverns  which  we  faw  were  probably  form’d  by 
the  Ground  falling  into  the  exhaufted  Mines  -,  however  from  the  Top  of  any  of  thefe  Moun¬ 
tains  there  is  a  charming  Profpebt  over  the  vaft  Numbers  of  others  that  lye  round  it,  all  ter- 
rafs’d  and  cover’d  in  Spring  with  a  beautiful  Green  ;  on  fome  of  the  Precipices  there  are  fcarce 
3  or  4  Paces  left  for  the  Road. 

The  13  th  we  advanced  Southward  -,  3  Li  from  the  City  we  crofs’d  a  little  River  which  falls 
into  the  Fwen-ho ,  after  which  we  pafs’d  by  a  Village  on  the  Left.  A  Li  farther,  our  Courfe  was 
South  Weft,  and  6  Li  thence,  we  came  to  another  Village,  where  we  went  up  a  little  Hill; 
and  8  Li  beyond  it,  to  a  large  Village,  where  we  defeended  into  a  fine  Plain.  'At  the  Bottom  of 
this  Defcent  there  is  a  handfome  ftone  Bridge  of  3  Arches  over  a  Brook  -,  5  Li  before  we 
came  to  it,  our  Courfe  began  South-South-Weft.  After  we  had  pafs’d  fome  Villages  and  a  fair 
Bridge  18  Paces  long,  always  following  the  Fwen-ho ,  we  arrived  at  Hong-tong- hye^  12  Li 
farther.  This  City  is  1800  Paces  in  Compafs  ;  we  crofs’d  it,  and  at  the  North -Weft  Angle,  found 
a  Pagod  with  an  Obelilk  -,  for  4  Miles  together  it  feems  to  be  one  continued  Town,  lying  along 
the  Hill  ;  this  Plain,  which  is  40  Feet  lower  than  the  former,  is  at  leaft  a  Mile  broad  to  the  River. 

Departing  from  the  City  we  crofs’d  a  fine  Bridge  of  17  Arches,  60  Paces  in  Length  ;  the 
Piers  are  of  Free  Stone,  faften’d  together  with  large  iron  Keys  ;  the  Buttrefles  are  thick  and  ftrong, 
fupporting  Figures  of  different  Animals,  couchant  in  proje&ure,  and  .faften’d  by  round  Barrs 
*  .  -  ’of 
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of  Iron,  3  Inches  thick,  among  which  are  fome  Lions  Whelps  ;  it  is  paved  with  large  fquàre  Roadf)0t7t 
Stones,  placed  on  Beams.  At  a  Village  3  Li  from  Hong-tong  we  turn’d  to  the  South- Weft  Kÿang- 
by  Weft;  10  Li  thence  we  found  a  great  Borough  on  the  Right;  17  farther  another*  leaving™^, 
which  we  faw  a  fine  ftone  Bridge  of  3  Arches,  over  a  large  Brook.  I  pafs’d  two  other  Vil- 
lages,  and  two  Bridges  over  the  Fwen-ho. 

Twenty  Li  beyond  I  dined  at  a  great  Borough,  where  I  faw  a  fine  ftone  Bridge  of  7 
Arches  with  Rails  or  Side  Walls*  con  filling  of  ftone  Pannels,  grooved  into  the  Lofts,  and  adorn’d 
with  Baffo-relievo’s,  ChineJ'e  Characters,  and  4  great  Lions  at  the  Corners;  it  is  about  60  Paces 

in  Length.  _  .  . 

Ten  Li  farther  is  the  City  Pin-yang-fû^  above  4  Miles  in  Circumference,  where  there  is  City . pjn- 

a  Wooden  Bridge  over  thé  Fwen-ho.  Thence  our  Courfe  was  South- Weft  ;  after  I  had  rode  }ancfu- 
20  Li ,  and  pais’d  fome  Villages,  I  came  to  Lfyang-leng-hyen  ;  at  the  Entrance  of  this  City, 
which  is  very  populous,  there  is  a  Bridge  with  Rails  or  Side  Walls  cover’d  with  a  Roof,  fup- 
ported  by  Wooden  Pillars. 

I  travelled  all  the  Day  in  very  pleafant  and  even  Plains,  tho’  on  different  Levels  ;  there 
is  not  an  Inch  of  them  uncultivated.  Every  thing  here  appear’d  green,  which  I  had  not  ob- 
ferved  any  where  elfe  ;  this  no  doubt  was  owing  to  the  Multitude  of  Brooks,  which  defcend' 
on  both  Sides  of  the  Hills,  whofe  Waters  are  lb  well  managed  that  every  Body  is  fupply’d 

with  them.  .  . 

Thefe  Hills  afford  a  very  beautiful  Landfkip,  being  flored  with  Corn,  Pulfe,  Trees,  and 

Villages,  the  Number  of  which  is  furprizing.  As  the  Corn  is  fown  in  Beds,  all  this  Part 

of  the  Country  looks  like  a  Garden  ;  here  I  faw  many  of  thofe  Trees,  call’d  Lfay-tje  (a), 

its  Flower  is  yellow,  and  yields  an  Oyl  ufed  for  Lamps.  After  paffing  the  Fwen-hoi  we  found  Jay 

Rice  fow’d  on  its  Sides*  which  are  marfhy  ;  the  Road  was  every  where  crouded  with  People,’ 
and  the  Plains  cover’d  with  Husbandmen  fowing  Pulfe. 

The  14  our  Courfe  was  South-Weft  by  South  ;  after  we  had  rode  37  Ltt  in  a  Country 
like  the  former,  I  pafs’d  a  Bridge  of  five  handfome  ftone  Arches,  over  a  Torrent  that  runs 
between  2  large  Villages  ;  there  is  a  wooden  Triumphal  Arch  at  each  End.  Three  Li  farther 
we  came  to  a  three-arch’d  Bridge,  and  20  beyond  that  to  the  City  of  Lay-pi ng-hy en  ;  it  Citÿ  ^ 
is  fmall,  and  not  very  populous,  but  has  a  pretty  large  Suburb.  A  little  before  we  got  to  it,  Il71^en' 

I  faw  a  Bridge  cover’d  with  a  Roof*  which  bears  the  Name  of  the  flying  Pain-Bow  ;  it  is  Remarkable 
a  great  Lattice  of  Timber,  fupported  by  wooden  Arches,  placed  on  a  Bank  of  Stone,  built  Bridge, 
over  two  ftone  Arches  that  are  next  the  Land  ;  the  ChineJe  admire  the  Contrivance  of  it, 
and  for  that  Reafon,  perhaps,  have  given  it  that  whimfical  Name  ;  it  is  7  or  8  Paces  long,  and  was 
made  by  a  fkilful  Carpenter. 

Seven  Li  from  Lay-ping  we  found  another  ftone  Bridge  ;  after  which  our  Courfe  was  South 
Weft,  as  far  as  Kyang-chew ,  where  I  lodged.  This  City  is  3254  Paces  in  Circumference,  fituate  City  Kjang- 
on  the  right  Side  of  the  Fwen-ho  ;  it  has  but  two  Gates,  becaufe  one  part  of  it  ftands  on  a  cb£Wi 
rifing  Ground.  From  P e-king  hither  I  made  the  beft  Ufe  I  could  of  a  good  Mariner’s  Compafs,  to 
mark  the  Bearings. 

At  Pin-yang-fû  I  left  the  great  Road  which  leads  to  the  Province  of  Shen-fl.  I  have  faid 
nothing  of  the  Inns  that  are  upon  it,  becaufe  they  are  like  thofe  which  I  have  deferibed  in 
the  Journal  from  Ning-po  to  Pe-king  (b).  The  Houfes  defign’d  for  the  Reception  of  the  Man¬ 
darins ,  call’d  Kong-quan ,  have  nothing  remarkable  ;  it  is  much  if  on  their  Journey  they  find 
Neceflaries,  but  they  have  their  own  Servants,  who  buy  and  coo(c  every  thing  according  to 
their  Liking. 

The  5th  of  May  I  fet  out  from  Kyang-chew  for  Nan-king  ;  that  City  ftands,  as  I  laid,  on  TheAutW’s 
a  rifing  Ground,  the  River  runs  below  in  a  fine  well  cultivated  Plain,  which  bears  Corn.  I  J^^to 
pafskl  it  over  a  wooden  Bridge,  my  Litter  being  carry’d  on  the  Shoulders  of  Men,  (who  wait 
for  that  Purpofe)  inftead  of  the  Mules,  which  they  took  out  ;  perhaps  becaufe  the  Bridge  is 
narrow  and  weak.  The  Chriftians  accompany’d  me  to  the  River  Side,  where  they  had  fet 
a  Table,  with  a  Collation,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Country,  to  take  their.  Farewell 
of  me  ;  I  juft  tafted  of  their  Wine,  that  they  might  not  think  I  flighted  their  Civility. 

The  6th  I  dined  at  T-chin-hyen  (c),  50  Li  diftant,  our  Courfe  Eaft.  I  pafs’d  thro’  5  Villages, 
fome  of  which  were  encompafs’d  with  Walls  of  Earth,  but  thofe  of  the  laft  are  of  Brick.  Going 
out  of  it,  I  pafs’d  along  a  hollow  Road,  where  feveral  Carts  meeting  flopp’d.  The  ChineJe 
never  fall  into  a  Paflion  on  fuch  Occafions,  but  quietly  affift  one  another.  I  had  the  Mountains 
always  on  the  Right. 

I-chin  is  in  the  Diftrift  of  Pin-yang-fû  ;  the  Walls  are  of  Earth,  with  brick  Parapets  ;  the  City  I-chin. 
whole  Country  is  cultivated,  and  near  the  City  we  faw  feveral  Sepulchres.  We  could  m 
no  Meat  to  buy  at  I-chin ,  the  Mandarin  thereof  having  forbidden  the  Selling  any,  in  Hopes 
to  obtain  Rain,  by  that  Sort  of  Faft  ;  the  Chinefe  at  this  time  eat  nothing  but  Rke,  Pulfe 

and  fuch  things  as  had  not  Life  ;  the  Mandarins  have  Poultry  in  their  Houfes,  which  they 

c^ufe  to  be  drefs’d  :  yet  after  all,  Flefh  is  fold  privately  ;  for  at  Kyang-chew ,  where  the  fame 

Prohibition  was  publifh’d,  we  had  Meat  enough,  and  as  cheap  as  at  other  times.  I  continued 

•  *  here 


(a)  In  the  French  Tsai-tze. 

(b)  Hence  it  appears  that  P.  Fontaney  was  Author  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Journal. 

(c)  This  City,  wkich  in  the  Text  is  written  /  tchiv ,  is  in  the 


Map  Y-tthin  ;  the  Y  being  ufed  for  the  1  Vowel  before  a  Confo- 
nant,  and  where  it  Hands  for  a  Word;  and  indeed  P.  Fontaney  in 
ufing  the  I  differs  from  his  ufual.  Praétice,  a»  in  the  Words  Giw-v, 
Fou  tcbing-y,  &c. 
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The  TRAVEL  S  of  fiver  a  l  JESUIT 
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Poflibility  of  getting  that  Night  to  the  Place  where 
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here  the  reft  of  the  Day,  becaufe  there  was  qo 

we  (liould  have  lodged,  on  account  of  the  bad  Weather.  .  VWhve  7  Quarters 

*  The  7th  travelling  40  Li  Eaft-South-Eaft,  I  came  to  dine  at  a  £ 

y~%j  of  a  Mile  beyond  I-chin,  we  enter’d  the  Hills,  which  are  all  o  goo  v  preCipiCeS  ;  beyond 

rugged,  every  fcrap  of  them  is  cultivated,  and  fown,  not  execpung  t :  e y  ^  £  j^ld  Terraffi,s 
them  is  a  cultivated  Plain  full  of  Villages  and  Trees  Here  f  >d  that  the  Chinefe 

one  above  another,  confifting  of  4  or  5  Feet  of  till  d  Laitl  ,  PP  ,  this  Road  and 
had  fown  Corn  e^en  On  the  Tops  of  the  Hills.  We  found  crouds  of  People  on  this  Road,  and 

faw  Mountains  to  the  Weft,  South  and  Eaft,  which  form  a  Semicnc  e  Leatme 

I  went  40  Li  farther  South-Eaft,  to  lodge  at  a  Borough 
from  Lew-hu  (d)  We  had  other  Hills  to  pafs,  which  are  ftony,  an  e  r  nt  'f  which  was 

excepting  in  certain  Valleys  *,  a  League  farther  we  climbed  anothei,  t  ie  e  Earthen 

fo  fteep,  that  I  was  forced  to  walk.  I  met  with  feveral  Aftes  and  u  e  ,  y  S  _  .g 

Kettles  of  the  Colour  of  Iron  -,  all  this  Country  is  poor,  and  the  Road  1  eu  I- 

The  8th  I  dined  at  a  Hamlet  40  Li  diftant  [from  Wan-chay]  to  the  South-Eaft,  always  ad- 
Vancing  in  a  Valley  between  Hills,  the  Way  being  ftony  but  perfect  y  even.  pas  . 

Hyen ,  named  Lfin-fhwi  (e),  it  is  a  fmall  City  with  brick  Walls.  Leaving  it  we  oun  wo  ow  , 

one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  Hand,  on  the  Tops  of  e_  Qun  *  fj 

likewife  fome  Hamlets  along  the  Road  j  Dinner  was  ferved  up  in  Difhes  o  art  en  a 

but  not  near  fo  fine  as  the  Dutch.  .  ,  r  tt  ’ îjûw' 

At  the  End  of  this  City  we  climbed  up  a  Mountain,  where  we  met  with  iome  Hamlets. 

It  is  an  Hours  very  difficult  Journey,  Carts  can  neither  afcend  nor  defcend  it.  In  iome  Places 
the  Road  is  fo  narrow,  that  they  run  a  Rifk  of  falling  down  the  Precipices  ;  theie  Parts  are 

uncultivated.  *  ... 

Afterwards  the  Road  was  even,  the  Lands  were  tilled,  and  we  pafsd  by  2  or  3  Villages  ;, 
we  were  however  in  a  fort  of  Valley,  for  on  both  Sides  we  beheld  the  Tops  of  other  Moun¬ 
tains  higher  than  that  we  were  on.  I  lay  at  Lew-tjwen ,  a  pretty  tolerable  Borough  ;  the 
Houfes  there  were  of  Brick  -,  our  Courfe  was  South,  the  Diftance  40  Li. 

The  9th  I  dined  at  a  little  Village,  the  Diftance  40  Li,  Courfe  South  South  Eaft.  I  pafs  d 
3  Villages  and  fome  Hamlets  ;  in  one  of  which,  call’d  Ti-chm ,  they  make  thofe  Iron  colour  d 
Earthen  Kettles  mention’d  before.  The  Road  was  even,  and  thro’  a  clofe  Valley,  whence  the 
Tops  of  the  Mountains  appear’d  only  like  Hillocks. 

This  Valley  is  ftony,  yet  every  where  cultivated  and  planted  with  fhady  Trees  :  a  Brook 
runs  thro’  the  middle  of  it,  among  the  Flints,  fufficient  to  water  both  the  Cattle  and  Land. 
At  the  End  of  it  the  Men  and  Horfes  afcend  a  very  rugged  Hill,  Calafhes  and  Litters  con¬ 
tinuing  their  Way  in  the  Valley  by  the  Side  of  it,  above  a  Mile  and  an  half  farther  ;  in 
which  Space  we  pafs’d  2  Villages,  in  the  firft  whereof  abundance  of  thofe  Earthen  Kettles 
are  made.  Having  pafs’d  the  2d,  I  was  obliged  to  clamber  up  a  very  fteep  Road  ;  the 
Lands  on  every  Side  were  fown,  and  the  Ways  fo  narrow  that  Carts  cannot  pafs  ;  on  a  Point 
of  the  Hill  we  faw  the  Walls  of  a  ruin’d  Caftle. 

I  defcended  afterwards  into  a  Valley,  where  is  a  Bridge,  made  of  Stakes,  over  a  Torrent  or 
Rivulet,  whofe  Water  is  yellow  ;  then  I  went  up  another  Hill  :  after  which  the  Lands  are  very 
good  and  all  tilled,  the  little  Hills  being  cut  in  Terrafîès  to  the  Top,  and  each  Terrafs 
fowen  ;  I  counted  more  than  40,  one  above  another,  feveral  of  them  fupported  by  Walls  made 
of  Stones,  taken  out  of  the  Hills  themfelves.  Thefe  Terrafîès  appear  on  all  Sides  for  2  or 
3  Leagues  together  ;  .the  Country  is  diverfify’d  with  Trees,  Houfes  and  Pagods  built  on 
Eminences. 

Five  or  fix  Leagues  on  the  right  Hand  I  faw  Hills  much  higher  than  thofe  whereon  I 
was.  It  is  likely  the  Chinefe  have  with  vaft  Labour  levell’d  the  Tops  of  mod  of  thefe,  in 
order  to  fow  them.  I  lay  at  Chew-tfwen  (f),  a  pretty  Borough,  enclofed  with  brick  V^alls; 
the  Diftance  40  Li,  the  Courfe  South-South-Eaft. 

The  10th  travelling  45  Li,  I  came  to  dine  at  the  Village  of  Li-chwen  »  I  judged  our 
Courfe  was  South-Eaft,  for  the  Sun  not  appearing  I  could-  make  no  Obfervation  (g).'  In 
the  Way  I  crofs’d  three  Mountains,  and  as  many  large  Villages,  befides  3  or  4  which  I  faw  on 
the  right  Hand.  The  Afcent  of  the  firft  Mountain  is  not  very  fteep  -,  we  found  very  fine 
plowed  Lands  on  the  Top  of  it,  but  the  Defcent  was  rugged.  The  fécond  Mountain  is 
fteeper,  ftanding  in  the  midft  of  little  Hills,  which  are  tilled,  and  cut  in  Terrafîès,  whereof 
in  one  Hill  only  I  reckon’d  more  than  a  hundred  ;  they  are  commonly  20  or  30  Feet  in 
Breadth  ;  tho’  fome  are  but  12,  and  even  lefs,  according  to  the  fteepnefs  of  the  Defcent. 

Having  advanced  above  a  League,  feeing  nothing  but  little  Hills,  fowen  with  Corn,  and 
Thickets  of  Trees,  we  went  up  other  ftony  Hills.  The  Roads  were  paved  with  large  Flint 
Stones,  but  very  uneven.  The  Terrafîès  on  the  Hills  are  here  walled  with  Stone  for  a  Mile 
and  an  half  together.  Thefe  Parts,  which  are  plowed  and  cultivated  with  fo  much  Toil- 
give  us  a  better  Idea  of  the  Induftry  of  the  Chinefe,  than  the  Plains  of  Kyang-nan ,  Shan-tong 
nd  Pe-che-li.  “  ~  è  s 


(D)  It  is  not  mention’d  how  far  this  Place  is  from  Wan-  ufes  in  the  Word  Tfay-tze,  (See  p,  çi.  Note  aï  but  as  he  is 

not  uniform,  I  make  no  Scruple  to  convert  it  into  tf 

(e)  In  the  Map  it  is  writttn  Tan-chom.  (o)  The  Author  in  this  Part  of  the  Tourney  feemsèo  have 

(F)  In  the  French  it  is  written  Tcheou-tçouen  ;  here  the  tç  obferved  the  Bearing  by  the  Courfe  ^  c7  a  Tu 
told  r«m  to  h»ve  a  different  Sound  from  the//  and  «.which  he  the  Compafs.  S  X  "rfe  °f  the  Sun>  al,d  "ot  ^ 


This 


MISSION  ARIES  in  CHINA. 


G 


rctn 


Beyond  thefe  little  Hills,  the  Mountains  began  to  be  barren,  excepting  towards  the  Bottom,  Pgad frD 
where  the  Land  is  cultivated.  I  faw  fome  Places  where  they  had  begun  to  make  Ter-  Kyang-chew 
rafles  ;  they  firfl  gather  all  the  Stones  and  pile  them  up  to  build  Walls  with,  alter  which  they  level 
the  Ground  and  low  it. 

The  third  Mountain  is  ftill  more  rugged  than  the  two  former  ;  in  defending  it  I  was  forced 
to  alight  twice  ;  after  Rains,  thele  Roads  are  impaffible,  the  Flints  being  very  flippery  ;  I  lay 
at  Lfm-chau-i  a  large  Village.  Juft  beyond  the  Place  where  we  dined,  I  alcended  a  Mountain  ; 
the  reft  of  the  Country  is  gdod  and  level  ;  there  appear  on  all  Sides  little  plowed  Hills,  full  of 
Trees,  and  a  great  Number  of  wall’d  Terrafles.  I  pafs’d  thro’  6  or  7  Villages,  fome  of  which 
are  pretty  large,  and  built  of  Brick  ;  I  faw  others  in  the  Bottom,  at  the  Foot  of  the  Hills. 

On  the  Road  we  met  a  good  many  Mules  and  Aftes  loaded  with  Commodities  from  the 
Provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Kyang-nan. 

The  nth,  I  dined  at  the  Town  of  Chan-pin ,  having  travell’d  40  Li  South  Eaft,  and  pafs’d  Province  of  * 
5  or  6  little  Towns  or  Villages  ;  it  is  in  the  Province  of  Ho-nan.  At  fetting  out  we  went  iionan- 
up  a  little  Hill,  after  which  we  defcended  all  the  Way  ;  we  found  a  Road,  made  among  the  Rocks, 
along  the  Hills  inform  of  a  Terrais  both  lined  and  paved  with  Stone  ;  it  is  10  or  12  Feet  wide, 
with  a  great  Defcent,  and  in  rainy  Weather  lb  flippery,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  go  down  it. 

There  are  on  this  Road  two  or  three  little  Forts  to  defend  the  Paflage,  one  of  which  has  thick 
Walls,  whereon  Soldiers  might  be  drawn  up.  Beyond  thefe  little  Hills  we  began  to  have  a  Sight 
of  the  Plains  of  Ho-?ian.  Every  Part  of  the  Mountains  is  improved,  excepting  where  there 
are  Rocks.  We  .  found  multitudes  of  People  on  the  Road,  and  fo  great  a  Number  of  loaded 
Mules  and  Aftes  that  they  often  flopp’d  up  the  Way. 

After  Dinner,  I  got  rid  of  the  Mountains.  For  two  Leagues  and  an  half  the  Road  is  rough 
and  the  Defcents  very  fteep,  occafion’d  by  the  Flints  and  Stones.  Beyond  a  little  Hill  we  dis¬ 
cover’d  the  IVhang-ho  ;  its  Courfe  might  be  traced  by  the  white  Vapors,  exhaled  by  the  Sun. 

In  the  Space  of  a  League  and  an  half  thro’  the  Plain,  I  pafs’d  thro’  6  Boroughs  or  Country 
Towns,  fome  of  which,  were  very  large.  The  Corn  was  high,  and  the  Ears  all  form’d,  in  the 
Fields,  whereas  at  5  or  6  Leagues  Diftance,  in  the  Mountains,  it  was  ftill  in  Grafs.  The  Country 
is  charming  -,  we  faw  Trees  every  where  amidft  the  Corn  and  about  the  Villages  :  not  an  Inch 
of  Ground  is  loft.  I  lay  at  Sin-wha-chin ,  having  travell’d  40  Li  Eaft-South-Eaft  ;  it  is  a 
.great  Borough  in  the  Diftrid  of  Whay-kingfû. 

The  1 2th  I  travell’d  30  Li,  to  a  little  Village  where  there  was  not  a  Room  to  dine  in  ;  thence 
40  Li ,  to  a  Borough  named  Mii-lang ,  where  I  lodged.  The  Country  all  the  Way  was  even 
and  cultivated  ;  however  I  pafs’d  thro’  9  or  10  pitiful  Villages. 

The  13th  I  went  60  Li  South-Eail  to  JVaji-chwen ,  where  I  both  dined  and  fupp’d;  it 
is  a  Borough  depending  on  Kay-fong-fu.  The  Country  all  this  Day  was  charming,  with  Villages 
on  both  Sides  of  the  Road.  We  faw  there  little  Carts  with  4  folid  Wheels,  and  not  3  Foot  in 
Diameter,  drawn  by  Oxen,  Aftes,  Mules,  and  Horfes,  all  mixt  together,  4  or  5  in  a  breaft. 

I  refted  in  this  Borough,  becaufe  the  Place  where  I  was  to  have  lodged  was  too  far  off.  I 
faw  Corn  fown  in  Lines,  like  Rice,  not  above  6  Inches  afunder.  I  faw  it  alfo  Town  the 
common  Way  as  in  Europe ,  but  thofe  Fields  are  plow’d  without  leaving  Ridges. 

The  14th,  we  advanced  60  Li  Eaft-South-Eaft  to  the  Whang-ho  ;  we  faw  Villages  on  both 
Hands,  but  they  were  forry  ones  ;  the  River  was  6  or  7  Li  broad  in  this  Place,  and  it  is  as  much 
as  the  Eye  can  do  to  reach  from  one  Side  to  the  other.  I  never  beheld  a  more  rapid  Stream, 
but  it  is  not  very  deep,  for  being  got  about  a  third  part  over,  I  obferved  they  reached  the  Bottom 
with  a  Pole  ;  I  paid  no  more  than  30  Sols  for  a  Bark  which  carry ’d  overall  my  Baggage.  Hav- 
ing  pafs’d  the  JVha?ig-ho  I  rode  20  Li  farther  to  a  Town;  our  Courfe  was  about  Eaft- 
South-Eaft,  for  the  Sun  did  not  fhine.  (h) 

.  The  15th,  travelling  Eaft  by  South  70  Li ,  I  arrived  at  Kay-fong-fu  \  we  found  nothing  to  eat.  City  Kay 
either  on  the  Road  or  in  the  Inns,  but  Bread  not  half  baked  and  a  little  Rice,  drefs’d  after  the  fing-fu. 
Chinefe  Manner  ;  every  Body  buys  and  cooks  his  own  Victuals.  We  lodged  in  the  Suburb 
without  .entring  the  City  ;  for  a  few  Days  before,  60  Men  having*broken  into  the  Mandarine 
Houfe,  and  carry’d  off  the  ffyen-lyang^  1  ),  or  Tribute  Money,  Guards  were  placed  at  the  Gates 
to  hinder  any  from  going  in  or  out,  till  they  were  all  taken,  as  feveral  of  them  had  been 
already.  [This  is  the  Metropolis  of  Ho-nan .] 

The  1 6th,  pafling  along  Part  of  the  Walls  of  the  City,  I  counted  the  Steps  of  a  Mule  Driver, 
who  walk  d  before  me,  and  computed  that  Side  of  the  Town  to  have  been  1000  Geome¬ 
trical  Paces  long  ;  the  Walls  are  of  Brick,  and  in  good  Repair,  with  little  fquare  Baftions  at 
proper  Diftances.  The  Country  this  Day  appear’d  charming  ;  we  law  more  Houfes  and  Vil¬ 
lages  than  before,  and  fleered  our  Courfe  South-Eaftward.  Having  tra veil’d  55  Li,  I  pafs  d 

thro’  Ching-lyew-hyen, ,  a  City  inclofed  by  brick  Walls,  with  Baftions.  I  lay  at  Han-kang-chin,  a  City  Ching- 
great  Borough  2  5  Li  farther. 

The  advancing  30  Li  I  came  to  the  City  Ki-byen,  whofe  Walls  are  of  Brick,  with  Towers 
at  c^Jain  Intervals  ;  on  one  Side  they  feem’d  to  extend  not  above  300  Fathom  ;  I  left  it  on 
the  Right.  From  hence  to  TyefiUfe ,  the  place  where  I  lodged/  the  Country  was  full  of 

VoL-  L  P  '  Villages 

li\  C M 2 .  the  Terms,  at  the  End  of  the  third  Volume,  thefe  Words  are 

(i)  In  the  French  Text  Qien-lean  ;  bat  in  the  Explanation  of  written  T/un-leang. 


lycvj-hjen, 
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The  T  RAF  EL  S  of  federal  JESUIT 

Villages,  whereof  I  often  counted  12  at  a  time,  and  pafs’d  thro’  13  or  '4  :  Ajj 

Eaft-South-Eaft,  and  our  Stage  in  all  80  Li.  The  Road  was  very  finely  planted  on  both 

Sides  with  Trees  like  a  Garden  Walk,  and  crouded  with  People.  _  ,  .  ,  , 

Each  of  thefe  Villages  had  belonging  to  it  a  high  Houie  like  a/mall  fquare  Tower, ,  wr  c  e 
Inhabitants  make  Ufe  of  for  fecuring  their  Effects  in  troublefome  Times,  or  w  a  J 
the  Irruptions  of  Robbers,  &c.  thefe  are  piivate  Houfes  of  rich  People,  uc  as  , 

Soldiers,  &c.  .  . 

The  1 8th,  I  left  Fye-fu-tfe,  the  Gates  of  which  are  fo  low,  that  my  Littei  was 
Danger  of  being  broken.  The  Road  continued  to  be  planted  with  Trees  ;  at  t  e  End  or 
45  Li ,  I  pafs’d  thro’  FLyan-hi-pu ,  a  large,  and  very  long  Village  ;  thence  20  Lî  to  Is hi 
lu-hyen ,  where  I  dined  and  iupp’d,  becaufe  there  were  no  Inns  within  70  Li.  < 

This  City  depends  on  ^uey-te-fû  (k)  ;  it  appear’d  to  be  large,  but  wafte,  and  poor  within 

its  Ditches  are  fill’d  with  Water;  its  Walls  are  of  Brick,  with  Towers  at  convenient  Di- 

ftances.  Our  Courfe  was  Eaft  by  South.  From  Kay-jong  hither,  I  found  on  the  Road  from 
time  to  time  thefe  fmall  Towers  or  Centry  Boxes,  with  Bells  in  fome  of  them  ;  this  Day  I 
pafs’d  thro’  8  or  9  Villages.  ‘  ‘  ^ 

The  19th,  having  travell’d  80  Li,  I  came  to  Ffay-kya-tau-kew (l)  ,  a  great  Borough, 
where  I  dined  and  lay;  the  continual  Rain  hinder’d  me  from  eftimating  the  Courfe.  I 
left  4J 'uey-te-fû  on  the  left  Hand,  which  makes  me  believe  we  travell’d  South-Eaft,  fuppo- 
ling  the  Account  they  gave  of  its  Situation  to  be  true  ;  the  Country  was  agreeable  all  the- 
Way.  I  pafs’d  by  a  handfome  burying  Place,  where  we  faw  Marble  Lions,  in  a  very  thick 
Wood. 

The  20th,  I  did  not  proceed  becaufe  of  the  Rain  ;  the  Ground  was  become  fo  fofit  that  there 
was  no  fure  Footing.  The  21ft,  having  travell’d  90  Li,  South-Eaft,  according  to  the  Report 
of  our  Muleteers  (  for  the  Sun  did  not  fhine),  I  came  to  Whe-tin-tfye  (m),  a  great  Borough  ; 
the  Plains  were  all  over  fine,  and  the  Roads  and  Villages  befet  with  Trees. 

The  22d,  I  proceeded  90  Li  South  Eaft,  and  partly  South.  I  dined  at  a  large  Village, 

juft  half  way,  after  which  I  pafs’d  thro’  the  City  Tung-ching-hyen  ;  it  is  fmall  within  the 

Walls,  but  its  Suburbs  are  very  large.  This  Afternoon,  I  counted  12  Villages,  which  I  faw 

all  at  once  on  my  left  Hand  ;  almoft  all  of  them  have  little  fquare  Towers,  by  which  they 
are  diftinguifh’d  at  a  Diftance,  but  we  faw  no  more  fuch  Numbers  of  Trees. 

The  23d,  having  advanced  20  Li,  I  pafs’d  through  Lung-tye-fu-tfu  (n),  a  fmall  Bo- 
rough,  where  the  Province  of  Kyang-nan  begins.  I  dined  at  Pe-kang-i  another  Village; 
our  Courfe  was  South-Eaft  in  all  40  Li,  and  advancing  South  40  Li  farther,  lay  at  the 
Village  of  Sang-pu  :  all  thefe  Villages  depend  on  Fong-yang-fû.  I  had  Mountains  all  Day 
long  to  the  Eaft  ward,  at  5  or  6  Leagues  Diftance.  The  Country  was  almoft  deftitute  of 
Trees,  except  in  the  Villages,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  furnifh’d  with  little  fquare 
Towers.  I  faw  the  Chinefe  threfh  their  Corn  fpread  on  the  Ground,  by  rowling  a  Cylinder  of 
black  unwrought  Marble  over  it;  it  was *2  Feet  in  Diameter,  about  2  Feet  and  an  half  long, 
and  drawn  by  two  Oxen,  with  Ropes  faften’d  to  the  Axeltree  of  the  Rowler. 

Monday  the  24th,  at  the  End  of  30  Li,  I  pafs'd  near  Syew-chew  >  its  Walls  appear’d  in  no 
very  good  Condition,  but  its  Suburbs  are  large.  I  dined  at  a  Village,  45  Li  South-South- Eaft 
from  thence  ;  and  lay  at  another  named  Fan-cbang-tfye ,  3  5  Li  farther,  the  bad  Weather  and 
Rain  would  not  permit  me  to  obferve  the  Bearing. 

The  Houfes  of  thefe  Villages  are  very  poor  ;  we  found  nothing  to  eat  in  them.  At  Dinner  I  faw 
a  parcel  of  Silk  Worms,  on  a  Mat,  feeding  on  Mulberry  Leaves.  Thofe  which  were  ready  to  Spin 
their  Silk  were  put  put  into  Boxes  of  dry  Reeds  ;  the  Cods  which  they  make  are  fmall  ;  I  was 
told,  thofe  of  the  Province  of  Cbe-kyang  are  twice  or  thrice  as  big. 

The  25th  I  travell’d  50  Li,  without  obferving  the  Bearing,  to  Lyen-chin-tfye ,  where  I  dined  ; 
this  is  a  great  Borough,  where  there  are  two  Bridges  over  two  Rivulets,  or  rather  Brooks, 
which  the  Rains  make  navigable  for  Boats,  and  run  no  farther  than  fome  neighbouring  Vil¬ 
lages.  I  lay  at  Kû-chin,  another  Borough  30  Li  farther.  The  Soil  was  marfhy,  and  not  fo 
good  as  that  of  Ho-nan  ;  thefe  are  Pafture  Grounds  for  Cattle,  where  I  faw  numerous  Flocks 
of  Sheep.  The  Rain,  which  fell  the  two  preceding  Days,  had  fo  fpoil’d  the  Roads  that  Ï 
was  forced  to  travel  continually  in  puddles  of  Water. 

The  26th,  I  proceeded  60  Li,  to  Sang-pu,  but  by  turning  out  of  the  Way  fo  often  to 

avoid  the  Water,  I  travell’d  above  80  Li.  Twenty  Li  from  Sang-pû ,  is  the  City  Fong- 

yang-fû  ;  I  believe  our  Courfe  was  South.  We  were  obliged  to .  pafs  thro’  the  Water,  which 

in  fome  Places  was  two  or  three  Feet  deep,  and  in  the  rainy  Seafon  renders  travelling  very 

difficult;  however,  Corn  grows  there.  I  took  Guides  to  condudt  me  thro’  the  Fields  ;  a 

Ridge  of  Mountains  appear’d,  extending  from  South-Weft  to  South,  and  even  fome  what 
Eaft  ward.  , 

7  at  3°  Li,  I  came  to  a  fmall  City,  where  we  crofs’d  the  Wbav- 

ho,  which  River  is  about  70  Geometrical  Paces  broad  ;  it  has  a  Communication  with  the 

(  *  Whang- 

(k)  In  the  Text,  Kouei-tefou,  but  in  the  Map,  Kove-te-fou,  (m)  Ibid.  Hoe  tin  tcie 
ft)  I"  the  French>  fy*  *‘«-'“0  ke0!<-  (n)  Ibid.  Tung-tie-fou-cu . 
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IVhang-ho ,  and  thereby  with  Nan-king .  I  lay  at  Whan-m-pû ,  40  Li  farther:  all  this  Gauntry  poadjrom  .. 
is  full  of  Pafture.  *  t  Pe  king  to 

The  28th  I  dined  at  Tfon-kya-pû  (o),  a  large  Village,  40  Li ,  and  lay  at  Che-ho-yi ,  a  great 
Borough,  30  Li  farther  ;  at  the  Entrance  of  it  is  a  Bridge,  with  .30  Polls,  over  which  we 
crofs’d  a  little  River.  I  believe  our  whole  Courfe  was  South  .fomewhat  Eafterly,  through 
Roads,  which  were  broken  by  the  preceding  Days  Rains,  but  throng'd  with  People,  and  full 
of  Villages.  •  .  I 

The  29th,  advancing  50  Li  South,  I  came  to  Chu-lu-kyaui  another  Village,  where  I  dined  and 
fupped  ;  about  half  a  League  from  our  fetting  out,  I  enter’d  among  Hills,  which  are  neither 
high,  nor  the  Road  rugged,  but  I  faw  few  cultivated  Lands. 

The  30th,  having  tra veil’d  a  League,  I  was  forced  to  climb  a  very  Beep  Mountain  ; 

The  Way  up  is  paved  with  Stones,  There  are  fome  Houfes  upon  it,  and  a  ftone  Arch,  40  or 
50  Feet  long,  under  which  we  pafs’d;  the  Defcent  is  eafier. 

Forty  Li  farther,  we  came  to  Hyu-chew  ;  this  City  is  encompafs’d  with  a  Fofle,  fill’d  with  city  ijifc 
Water,  60  Fathom  wide  ;  it  hands  on  a  rifing  Ground,  and  the  Country  round  it  is  well 
cover’d  with  Trees;  the  Suburb  thro’  which  we  pafs’d,  is  very  large,  where  we  faw  fome 
Triumphal  Arches  and  a  Tower. 

Thence  20  Li  South  Eaft,  is  Tan-tye-kar^  a  Borough, Nvhere  I  dined.  I  lay  at  Tfi-i-kyo  (p), 
another  Borough,  40  Li  beyond.  The  Plains  were  full  of  Rice.  I  faw  them  threfh  the 
Corn  with  a  Flail,  as  in  Europe ,  alfo  fqueeze  out  the  Grain  with  a  Marble  Rowler,  drawn  by 
a  Buffalo. 

The  31ft  I  proceeded  50  Li  Eaft,  to  Pu-kew  ;  a  League  before  we  came  to  it,  we  enter’d 
among  Hills,  of  a  pretty  eafy  Afcent;  and  defcended  gradually  to  this  Place,  which  is  a  great 
Borough,  encompafs’d  by  Walls,  carry’d  over  a  Hill,  overlooking  the  River  \Tang-tfe-kyang\  like 
a  Citadel,  only  it  is  too  high  to  command  it  ;  it  makes  a  Nook  on  the  Eaft  Side,  which  extends 
to  another  Hill  where  there  is  a  Tower. 

The  Tang-tJe-ky ang  is  almoft  a  League  broad  in  this  Place.  Nan-king  ftands  30  Li  South 
by  Eaft  of  Pu-kew.  We  landed  on  the  other  Side,  a  good  League  below  Pû-kew  to  the 
South-South-Eaft,  where  we  enter’d  a  River,  which,  two  Leagues  thence,  brought  hs  to 
the  Gate  of  Nan-king ,  along  whofe  Walls  we  went  for  the  Space  of  a  Mile  and  half.  There 
were  on  this  River  a  great  Number  of  Imperial  Barks,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Mandarins. 

In  crofting  over  from  Pu-kew ,  we  obferved  the  Courfe  of  that  great  River,  as  far  as  we 
could  fee,  was  Eaft-North-Eaft  :  afterwards  nearer  Nan-king,  North-Eaft,  as  far  as  a  Hill  at 
Pu-kew ,  where  tnere  is  a  Tower  ;  and  from  Nan-king  to  that  Tower  it  runs  North,  for 

the  Space  of  3  Leagues.  They  told  me  when  I  crofs’d  it,  that  it  was  36  Shang  deep,  that  is 
360  She  or  Feet.  3 


The  Road  taken  from  Pe-king  to  Kan-ton,  by  P.  Bouvet,  <when  fent  by  the 
Emperor  Kang-hi  into  Europe,  in  the  Tear  1693. 


THE  Emperor  having  done  me  the  Honour  to  nominate  me  for  the  Voyage  into 
Europe,  was  pleafed  that  I  fhould  travel  to  Kan-ton,  with  a  Mandarin  of  the  3d 
Older,  named  Tong-Lau-ya ,  and  a  Portugueje  Jefuit,  whom  his  Majefty  fent  to  Makau  to 

meet  P.  Grimaldi,  who  was  return’d  from  Europe,  whither  he  had  been  difpatch’d  by  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Orders.  ,  rj 

The  8th  of  July  1693,  was  the  Day  fix’d  for  our  Departure  ;  and  the  Mandarin  was  charg’d 
to  a  ten  the  Difpatches  for  this  Journey,  by  th  z  Ping-pû,  or  fovereign  Tribunal  (  o),  of  the 
Soldiers  :  where  it  was  refolved  that  I  fhould  have  8  Horfes  for  myfelf  and  Attendants,  and  mioht 
depart  next  Day,  at  what  Hour  I  thought  fit. 

,T.hj  -Pa^nt  of.  the  pinS-p“,  which  is  call’d  Kang-ho,  conflits  of  a  large  Sheet  of  Paper,  P 

lw  JATEt  chint  9™ders’ and  furnilli’d  with  the  Seal  of  ?he  Cou«  *  it  coni  "r,n4a 

«"  17  *'1S.  AA  ,That  t1e  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Ping-fû  gave  me  this  Kang-ho  by  the  Warrarit- 

«  f  ,npCIOr  s  °rder>  A0  fent  me  frorn  Court  on  his  own  Bufinefs,  and  was  willing  I  Ihould 
«  rn  my,  J°urn.ey  by  Kan-ton.  It  order’d  all  the  Heads  of  the  Tribunals  of  Cities  and 
«  P  a“yylcre  tbere  were  Port  Houfes,  to  provide  without  Delay  the  appointed  Number 

«  f  AT5’  Wlt-h  3  T61'165  °n  the  Road’  for  the  Subfiftance  of  myfelf,  and  Retinue  • 

«  r°  lodSe  rae  m  the  Kong-quan,  or  public  Inns,  for  the  Reception  of  Officers,  difpatch’d 

“  ihl  "T  !t  T  Wm"  bdl0uld  be  obliged  to  proceed  by  Water,  to  furniffi  me  with 
and  Vl  Td  k  other  .  Neceflaries  for  my  Voyage,  &c.”  the  Seal  imprefs’d  hereon  was  fquare 

of  the  SeJr°fTIth0Ut  °ther-  LgUre  °r  CharaÛer  than  the  Name  of  the  Tribunal 
Au  f  nPC  AA  °"  one  Slde  was  ln  Parian  Charadters,  and  on  the  other  in  Chinefe  The 
Seals  of  all  the-Tnbunals  are  of  the  fame  form.  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Patent  wem  the 

Words  °“  The °f  the  Court’  with  the  Date’  which  was  in  thdfc 
ords,  The  6th  Day  of  the  5th  Month  of  the  3  2d  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Kang-hi." 


(0)  Orig.  Tion  kia  pou. 
(p)  Ibid.  i  y  kio. 


(  oj)  The  Ping-pu  is  the  4th  Tribunal  of  the  Army. 


I  departed 


Fo\d  from 
Peeking  to 
Kan-ton. 


\ 

Lofts. 


Kong-quan,  or 
Inns  for  the 
Mandarins . 


City  Fe-chenv. 


The  TRAVELS  of  federal  JESUIT 

J  ,  ✓  .  .l.  Fupninfr  I  lént  a  Servant 

I  departed  accordingly  from  Pe-king  the  8th  of  July  at  6  in  th  togt‘ravcl  that  i  would 

before  me  Poll,  to  acquaint  the  Mandarin ,  in  whole  Company  We  were  overtaken 

meet  him  at  the  Place  appointed,  as  I  did,  but  not  without  much  Dim  y-  aftrav 

by  the  Night,  3  Leagues  beyond  Pe-king,,  nd  we  had  4-ore  to  go.,  but  we  went  a  ray 

every  Moment,  and  I  wander’d  9  or  10  Hours  thro  thick  and  i  Mmdarin  waited 
break.,  before  I  arrived  at  the  South  Gate  of  Lyang-hyang-hyen ,  w  ere  nerform. 

for  me.  I  had  fcarce  lighted  off  my  Horfe,  when  I  was  obliged  to  mount  Jv .  P  ay- 

that  .’Day’s  Journey  of  140  Li ,  thgt  is,  two  Pofts  of  7  Leagues  each  ;  tie  r  J 

'chew,  the  other  to  Sin-ching-hyen.  (r)  iorfl 

In  all  the  Cities  on  the  great  Roads  there  are  ordinarily  I-ma ,  or  O  ices,  . 

100  or  1  co  Poll  Horfes  are  kept,  and  when  they  are  at  too  great  a  Dillance,  t  iere  ar  * 

betweep,-:  Whoever  gravels  t with  the  Kang-ho,  always  finds,  at  the  Places  w  ere  e  es 
fups,  frelh  Horfes,  with  a  Lodging  prepared  by  the  Mandarin  of  the  Place, 
fTfhefe  Lodgings,  which  they  call  Kong-quan,  ought  to  be  accommodate  or  t  e  e^P** 
tion  of  great  Lords  ;  but'  as  there  are  none  to  be  found  in  feveral  Cities,  efpecia  y  t  o  e  at 
were,  ruin’d  by  .the  .  late  Wars,  the  Mandarin  caufes  the  bell  Inn,  whrch^  the  Pace  a  or  Sj 
to  be  prepar’d  for  that  Purpole,  and  eredls  it  into  a  Kong-quan ,  by  fattening  a  îece  o  re 
Silk  in  form  of  a  Curtain  over  the  '  Door,  and  providing  a  1  able  and  Chair  covere  vnt 
Silk  (lightly  embroider’d  ;  this  at  prefent  is  all  the  Furniture  of  moll  Inns  where  t  e  Gran¬ 
dees  lodge  in  their  Journeys.  One  never  finds  a  Bed  in  any  of  them  ;  it  being  the  Cuftom 

for  Travellers  to  carry  that  Conveniency  with  them,  unlefs  they  like  to  lie  cool  and  hard, 

on  a  lingle  Mat. 

The  10th,  our  Stage  was  like  the  former,  that  is,  of  14  Leagues;  7  Leagues  to  Hyong -■ 
hyen ,  and  as  many  more  to  Jin-kyew-hyen.  When  we  arrived  at  any  City,  we  commonly, 
found  the  Mandarins  without  the  Walls,  cloathed  in  their  Habit  of  Ceremony,  who  came 
to  meet  us,  to  do  us  the  more  Honour. 

:  We  were  Icarcely  got  to  our  Inn,  when  they  came  to  vifit  us  ;  befides  the  Tables,  which 
we  found  well  enough  furnifh’d,  the  principal  Mandarin  feldom  fail’d  to  lend  each  of  us 
another  Table  full  of  Meat,  boiled  and  roafled,  with  which  we  treated  thofe  who  accom- 

pany’d  us  :  for  befides  our  Servants  each  of  us  had  4  or  5  Pey-pau ,  or  Ma-pay ,  Servants  of 

the  Polls,  paid  by  the  Emperor.  Some  of  thefe  ferved  us  for  Guides,  and  others  to  carry  our 
Baggage,  all  mounted  on  Poll  Horfes;  not  to  mention  ten  or  a  dozen  Troopers  armed, 
with.  . Bows  and  Arrows  to  convoy  us,  whom  we  changed  every  Poll.  The  Ping-puhad  re¬ 
gulated  it  in  this  Manner,  by  another  Difpatch,  different  from  the  Kang-ho,  which  the  Tribunal 
had  put  into  the  Hands  of  Long  Lau-ya. 

The  11th,  we  rode  but  one  Poll  of  7  Leagues  to  Ho-kyenju.  The  12th,  we  advanced  3 
Polls  :  the  firft  of  6  Leagues  to  Hyen-hyen  ;  the  fécond  of  Six  Leagues  alfo,  to  Fû-chwang-i  ;  and 
the  third  of  3  Leagues,  to  F û-ching-hyen. 

The  13  th,  we  tra  veil’d  two  Polls:  the  firft  6  Leagues,  to  King-chew  ;  the  fécond  7, 
to  Le-chew ,  a  City  in  the  Province  of  Shan-tong ,  fituated  on  the  Side  of  that  long  and 
famous  Canal,  made  for  conveying  the  Tribute  of  Rice  from  the  Southern  Provinces  to 
Pe-king  :  which  is  performed  every  Year  in  the  great  and  magnificent  Imperial  Barks,  called  Lyang- 
chwen.  . .  .  .  , . .. 

The  Canal  in  this  Place  feparates  the  Province  of  Pe-che-li,  from  that  of  Shan-tong .  We 
found  at  every  Mile  and  half  Dillance  throughout  this  Road  Lfun-tay  ( s),  or  Guard  Houles  : 
with  a  little  Terrafs  built  in  form  of  a  Cavalier,  to  look  out,  and  make  Signals  in  Calé  of 
Tumults  or  Rebellions.  - 

The  14th  .we  made  two  Polls  of  7  Leagues  each;  one  to  Ngen-hyen-,  the  fécond  to  Kau- 
tang-chew.  One  of  the  two  Mifiionaries  who  was  with  me,  being  diforder’d  with  riding,  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  Horfe,  and.  take  a  Calalh,  which  made  us  Ihorten  our  Journeys  for  fome 
time.  One  has  the  Advantage  in  having  a  Kang-ho ,  of  riding  as  many  Polls  a  Day  as  he 
plealés.  ^ .  ,  -,  r- . ( 

The  15th,  our  Stage  was  2  Polls  of  6  Leagues  each  ?  the  firft  to  J/in-ping-hyen,  the  fécond  to 

Long-kyew-ell. 

The  1 6th  three  Pofts  :  the  firft  of  4  Leagues,  the  fécond  of  8  to  Long-ping-chew ,  and  the  third 
of  6  Leagues  to  Wen-chang-hyen  (t).  We  arrived  there  late  at  Night,  becaufe  the  Stage  was  long; 
and  notwithftanding  the  Diligence  of  the  Mandarins,  we  were  Hopp’d  at  two  Rivers,  where 
not  finding  a  Bark  large  enough  to  carry  them,  we  were  obliged  to  unfaddle  our  Horfes,  and  fwim 
them  over. 

From  Pe-king  to  Long-ngo-hyen,  thro’  which  we  only  pafs’d,  (excepting  the  long  Chain  of 
Mountains,  call’d  Si-jian  or  the  Mountains  of  the  Wefiy  which  we  left  on  the  Right,  after 
our  lécond  Days  Journey,)  all  the  Country  is  flat  and  level,  nothing  appearing  to  view  but 
a  valt  Plain  ;  but  after  we  had  pafs’d  Tong-ngo-hyen ,  we  tra  veil’d  for  fome  Hours  between 
Mountains,  and  were  much  incommoded  by  the  Heat. 


(r)  By  the  Map  ffo-che^w  is  twice  as  far  from  Peking  as  S in¬ 
ching. 

(s)  Orig.  Thun-tay ,  We  don’t  meet  with  the  Word  thun  in  the 
Tables  of  Terms,  nor  is  there  any  Word  beginning  with  th,  in 


the  Language,  it  ffiould  perhaps  be  Tfun-tav  or  Tun-ta* 

(t)  The  firft  Word  of  this  Name  in  the  French  is  Ve(n  wh 
can  be  no  otherwife  exprefled  then  by  Wen  or  Vwtn  * 


t  - 


The 
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The  17th  our  Stage  was  2  Ports  ;  one  4  Leagues  and  a  half  to  Sin-kya-i ,  the  other  4  Roa(pfrotn 
Leagues  to  Yen-chew-fu .  Before  we  came  to  this  laft  City,  we  found  for  the  Space  of  two  Pe  king  to 
Miles  and  a  quarter,  the  Country  laid  wafte  by  a  frightful  multitude  of  Grafs-hoppers,  ^1°”' 
call’d  Whang-chottg ,  that  is,  the  Yellow  InJeB ,  from  their  Colour  :  the  Air  was  full  of  them,  city  Ten 
and  the  Earth  cover’d  in  fuch  a  Manner,  even  in  the  great  Roads,  that  our  ilorfes  could 
not  move  without  raifing  Clouds  of  them  at  every  Step.  Thefe  Infers  had  already  entirely  pe™  s"  °p' 
deftroy’d  the  Hopes  of  the  Harveft  in  this  Country  ;  however,  tlie  Mifchief  did  not  extend 
far,  for  within  a  League  of  the  Place,  where  this  Havock  was  made,  all  v/as  perfe&ly  fafe. 

The  18th  we  rode  three  Ports  :  the  firft  to  Yfew-hyen  (t)  5  Leagues,  the  fécond  to  Kyay- 
ho-i,  5  Leagues  and  an  half,  and  the  third  to  Yeng-hyen ,  3  Leagues  and  an  half  ;  where  the  Man¬ 
darin,  finding  no  Inn  fit  to  receive  us,  had  us  conducted  to  the  Palace  of  Kong-fu-tfe  or  Con-  Palace  of 
fucius.  There  are  the  like  in  all  the  Cities  of  China ,  where  the  Mandarins  and  Grandees  at 

afièmble  at  certain  Times  of  the  Year,  to  pay  their  Refpe<5ts  to  the  Memory  of  that  Brince  of  eng‘‘:yn' 
the  Chinefe  Philofophers. 

The  19th,  two  Ports  of  8  Leagues  each,  the  firft  to  Ling-ching-i ,  the  fécond  to  Li-ko-i, 
in  the  Province  of  Kyang-nan.  The  extreme  Heat  of  the  Seafon  as  well  as  Climate,  obliged 
us  to  travel  Part  of  the  Night. 

The  20th,  we  went  but  one  Port  of  7  Leagues  to  Syu-cbew,  a  City  of  the  fécond  Rank, 
fituate  on  the  Southern  Bank  of  the  Whang-ho  or  Yellow  River  ;  fo  named  from  the  Colour  Whang- ho  Or 
of  its  troubled  Waters,  mixt  with  a  yellowifh  Earth,  which  is  continually  wafh’d  off  its  Chan-  reIlocw  Ri<ver- 
nel  by  the  Rapidity  of  its  Stream.  This  River,  tho’  large  and  deep,  is  not  navigable,  be- 
caufe  it  is  almoft  impofiible  to  fail  againft  the  Stream  without  a  ftrong  Wind.  It  often  changes 
its  Bed,  and  fometimes  ruins  its  Banks  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  of  a  fudden  to  overflow  the 
Plains  and  drown  whole  Villages  and  Cities  ;  it  is  5  or  600  Paces  broad  over-againft  Syu-cbew , 

.where  we  crofs’d  it. 

At  our  landing  on  the  other  Side,  we  found  the  Chi-chew,  or  Governor  of  the  City,  Poflerity  of 
named  KongLau-ya ,  one  of  Defendants  of  Confucius ,  whofe  Family  has  continued  in  a  dire <51  Covnrus- 
Line  for  above  2000  Years.  We  received  all  forts  of  Civility  from  him  ;  he  waited  for  us 
by  the  River  Side,  where  he  regaled  us  with  Tea  and  Fruit;  afterwards  he  came  to  vifit  us  at 
our  Inn,  and  fent  us  Tables  loaded  with  Victuals.  Coming  to  know  that  my  Florfe  had  a 
troublefome  Gate,  he  offer’d  me  his  own,  and  fent  over  Night  Men  belonging  to  his  Tri¬ 
bunal,  5  Leagues  from  his  City,  to  prepare  Dinner  for  us  next  Day.  I  went  to  vifit  him,  and 
recommended  to  his  Protection  two  Churches  which  we  had  in  this  City,  formerly  eredted  by 
P.  CGUpkt.  P.  Couplet. 

The  21ft,  we  travell’d  three  Ports,  the  firft  to  Yau-fian-i ,  5  Leagues,  the  fécond  to  Kya-kew-i , 

4  Leagues,  and  the  third  to  Syew-chew3  6  Leagues.  From  Yong-ngo-hyen  hither  we  had  both  on 
the  Right  and  Left  a  long  Chain  of  defart  Mountains  ;  between  which  we  generally  found  level 
and  well  cultivated  Plains  of  vaft  Extent. 

The  2 2d,  we  advanced  two  Stages,  one  to  Ya-lyen-i ,  5  Leagues;  the  other  to  Ku-ching-i,  7 
Leagues.  ,  ‘  v  ‘ 

The  23  d,  two  Stages  of  6  Leagues  each  ;  the  firft  to  Vang-chwang-i,  and  the  fécond  to 
Hau-lyang-i.  As  we  left  Vang-chwang-i  we  difcover’d  at  a  great  Diftance,  towards  the  South- 
Weft,  the  Mountain  ln-yu-jhan ,  that  is  the  Mountain  of  the  Agat  Seal ,  becaufe  there  the  Yu-  jgat  Moun. 
fie  is  found,  which  is  a  kind  of  precious  Stone,  like  Agat,  whereof  they  make  Seals  of  all  tain. 

Sizes.  The  Imperial  Seal  is  made  of  this  Stone,  whence  the  Mountain  has  the  Name  of 
In-yu-fian.  / 

The  24th,  two  Stages  ;  one  of  4  Leagues  and  an  half  to  Hong-fm,  the  other  of  6  to  Ying-ywen- - 
byen. 

-  The  2 5th,  three  Stages;  the  firft  to  Ghdng-kyau-i ,  4  Leagues  and  an  half,  the  fécond  to  Fù- 
ching-i ,  6,  and  the  third  to  Yyen-fu-i,  4  Leagues  and  a  half 

This  Day,  about  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  before  Sun  rife,  I  faw  a  Phenomenon  in  the  Meteor  in  thé 
Sky,  which  I  never  met  with  before,  or  heard  of  in  France,  tho’  it  is  very  common  in  Scy¬ 
the  Eaft  ;  efpecially  in  Siam  and  China ,  where  I  have  obferved  it  above  twenty  Times, 
both  in  the  Mornings  and  Evenings,  at  Sea  and  at  Land,  and  even  at  Recking.  This  Meteor 
confifts  of  certain  Semi-Circles  of  Light  and  Shade,  which  feem  to  terminate  and  unite  in 
two  oppofite  Points  of  the  Heavens,  namely,  in  the  Center  of  the  Sun,  and  in  the  Point 
diametrically  oppofite.  As  all  thefe  Semi-Circles  terminate  in  a  Point,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft, 
that  is  towards  the  oppofite  Points  of  their  Union,  and  enlarge  uniformly  towards  the  middle  of 
the  Sky,  in  Proportion  to  their  Diftance  from  the  Horizon  ;  they  make  a  Figure  not  much 
unlike  the  celeftial  Houfes,  as  they  are  mark’d  on  Globes,  with  only  this  Difference,  that  thefe 
Zones  of  Light  and  Shade  are  commonly  of  a  very  unequal  Breadth,  and  often  have  Breaks 
in  them,  efpecially  when  the  Phenomenon  is  not  well  form’d 

As  often  as  I  have  obferved  it,  (and  I  faw  it  four  feveral  times  during  this  Journey  in  lefs 
than  15  Days,)  I  always  remark'd  that  the  Weather  was  extremely  hot,  the  Sky  full  of 
Vapours  and  inclinable  to  Thunder,  and  that  a  great  thick  Cloud  half  open  flood  over- 
againlt  the  Sun.  This  Meteor  feem’d,  as  to  its  Figure,  very  different  from  thofe  lone  Streaks 
L  ‘  v  "  r  ‘  of 

(t)  In  tliç  French,  T^tou-hien.. 
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_  p  venins*  as  well -in  Europè 

of  Shade  and  Light,  often  feen  in  the  Sky  at  Morning  their  pyramidical 

as  elfewhere,  and  which  take  the  Name  of  Verges  (u),  or  > 

The  Caufe  of  this  Phenomenon,  appearing  rather  in  Afia  which  being  ge- 

other  Seafons,  feems  to  me  to  be  owing  to  the  Nature  of  the  Matuk  Lands  ,^w 

nerally  more  impregnated  with  Nitre  than  thofe  of  Fxhalations  ;  which  being  equally 

Summer,  and  when  the  Sun  has  greateft  Power,  with  Nitrous  E-  r  ntlv  to  form  the 

diffufed  through  the  Air,  render  it  more  fit  to  refleft  the  Light,  and  confequently  to  toim  the 

The  26th,  we  rode  two  Stages,  the  firft  3  Leagues  and  an  half  to 

6  to  I-ho-i.  The  City  of  Lyu-chew  appear’d  to  me  more  populous  •  rf»m«rkable  exceot- 
of  the  Cities  I  had  feen  fince  I  left  Pe-king.  I  met  with  nothing  er  ’  .?•„ 

ing  fome  Triumphal  Arches,  Towers,  and  Marble  Bridges.  Theie  are  many  1  &  •  >  j 

Road,  partly  defert  and  deftitute  of  Houfes,  which  have  not  been  re-bui  inc  y 

by  the  Tartars,  who  conquer’d  China ,  and  are  its  prefent  Mailers.  ,  .  ,  *  r 

The  27th,  we  made  two  Stages  ;  one  of  6  Leagues  and  a  half  to  San-kew-t,  theotherof 

2  Leagues  to  Tu-ching-hyen ,  and  4  more  to  Mey-fm-i.  This  Day  we  r  1  ®  . 

lèverai  of  thofe  extraordinary  Trees,  which  bear  the  Tallow,  whereof  they  ma  e  e  an 

ufed  in  mod  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  t 

The  28th,  two  Stages  ;  the  firft  6  Leagues  to  Lû-ting-i,  the  fécond  2  Leagues  to  long- 

ching-hyen ,  and  then  4  more  to  Tau-chwen-i.  This  Day  and  the  four  following  we  ^ve 
continually  between  Mountains,  infefted  with  Tigers*  and  thro  very  rugged  oa  s*  s  * , ® 
extreme  Heat  obliged  us  to  fet  out  2  or  3  Hours  before  Day,  we  took  Guides  who  carry  d 
Torches,  that  ferved  both  to  Light  us,  and  fcare  thofe  fierce  Beafts,  who  are  afraid  of  r  ire. 

The  29th,  we  rode  two  Stages  of  6  Leagues  each,  one  to  Tjing-kew-i ,  the  other  to  Spau- 


chc-î* 

The  30th,  three  Stages  ;  the  firft  6  Leagues  to  Fong-hyang-i ,  the  fécond  6  mtfre  to  Ting-fyen-it 
which  is  in  the  Province  of  Hû-quang ,  as  well  as  the  third  of  4  Leagues  to  Whafig-mey-hyen . 
Altho’  the  Country  we  pafs’d  thro’  thefe  three  laftDays,  and  the  two  following,  was  frightful  and 
incumber’d  with  long  Chains  of  barren  and  uncultivated  Mountains,  yet  the  Valleys  and  Plains 
which  feparate  them  in  a  thoufand  Places,  are  very  fertile  and  well  improved;  nor  was  there  aft 
Inch  of  arable  Land  in  all  that  Space,  but  what  was  cover’d  with  very  good  Rice.  I  ad¬ 
mired  here  the  Induftry  of  the  Chinefe  ;  for  it  is  aftoniftiing  to  fee  how  they  lay  ftraight  all  the 
unequal  Ground  between  thofe  Mountains,  that  is  fit  for  plowing,  and  divide,  as  it  were, 
into  Parterres,  the  Parts  that  are  on  a  level,  and  into  Terraffes  in  Form  of  an  Amphitheatre,  thofe 
which  have  Rifings  and  Hollows. 

The  3  1  ft  we  rode  three  Stages;  the  firft  4  Leagues  to  Kong-long-i ,  in  the  Province  of  Kyang-fi, 
the  fécond  6  Leagues  to  the  City  Kyew-kyang-fu ,  on  the  Side  of  that  great  and  fine  River  call’d 
Kyang,  that  is  to  fay  the  River } by  Way  of  Excellence.  Over-againft  Kyew-kyang ,  where  we  pafs’d 
it,  it  is  very  rapid,  and  almoft  a  Mile  and  an  half  in  Breadth.  They  catch  excellent  Fifh  in 
this  Part,  and  among  the  reft  a  kind  of  Dorado ,  call’d  (w)  Whang- yu ,  or  the  Tellow  Fifh,  which 
is  very  large  and  of  a  moft  delicious  Tafte.  We  lodged  in  a  real  Kong-quan ,  or  Hotel  of 
the  Mandarins  ;  I  imagined  by  the  Largenefs  of  its  Halls  and  Apartments,  built  in  form  of  a 
Pagod,  that  it  had  been  defign’d  at  firft  for  an  Idol  Temple. 

As  the  Roads  to  Nang-chang-fû ,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  two  large  Days  Journey  diftant, 
were  very  rugged,  and  the  Horfes  of  the  Country  very  bad,  we  were  advifed  to  take  Chairs, 
and  made  that  Day  a  third  Stage  of  6  Leagues  to  Tong-ymn-i ,  travelling  great  Part  of  the  Night. 
The  two  following  Day’s  Journey  being  long,  inftead  of  four  Chairmen,  they  furnifh’d  each 
of  us  with  eight,  to  relieve  one  another,  and  three  for  our  Servants  ;  each  of  them  was  car¬ 
ry ’d  by  two  Men  on  Poles,  made  of  two  great  Bambu’s  join’d  together  by  means  of  2  others* 
laid  acrofs  them,  we  had  other  Men  both  to  carry  our  Baggage  and  light  us  with  Torches,  with 
which  Affiftance  we  eafily  tra veil’d  the  moft  difficult  Part  of  all  our  Road. 

Auguft  the  1  ft,  we  made  our  Stage  in  the  fame  Manner  to  Te-ngan-hyen.  This  Stage 

is  no  more  than  60  Li ,  or  6  Leagues,  but  it  feem’d  to  me  to  be  7  at  leaft.  -  I  perceived 

for  the  laft  4  or  5  Days,  that  the  Li  were  longer,  than  they  were  at  our  firft  letting  out, 
and  indeed  I  had  often  been  told,  that  there  was  a  Difference  between  the  Li  or  Furlongs  in 
the  North,  and  thofe  in  the  South,  being  fhorteft  about  Pe-king.  ■ 

As  there  were  no  Inns  in  this  City,  fit  for  lodging  Us  all,  they  led  me  to  the  Temple 
of  Ching-whangy  that  is,  the  tutelar  Spirit  of  the  City .  The  Bonza ,  who  had  the  Care  of  it, 

immediately  fpread  a  Table,  and  a  little  Bed  in  the  middle  of  the  Temple.  Altho’  the 

Chinefe  pay  Honours  to  the  Guardian  Genii  of  each  Place  in  thefe  Temples,  yet  they  reprefent 
them  under  a  human.  Form. 


On  afking  this  Bonza  a  few  Queftions,  I  found  he  was  exceeding  ignorant  ;  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  Image  he  adored,  reprefented  fome  Spirit,  or  great  Perfonage  of  Anti¬ 
quity  ;  what  Power  they  afcribed  to  it,  or  what  they  intended  by  placing  it  on  the  Altar. 
I  forbore  afking  him  any  more  Queftions,  for  Fear  of  teaching  him  Errors  which  he  was 

ignorant 


(u)  By  Verges  is  meant  the  Avrora  Borealis. 


(w)  Orig,  Hongyu ,  doubtlefs  by  Mi  Hake  for  Hoa 


( 
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ignorant  ôf.  I  therefore  changed  the  Convention,  and  made  a  long  Difcourfe,  concerning  Roajfroni 
the  Exiftence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  his  principal  Attributes;  the  Creation  of  the  Heavens,  Pe-king  to 
Earth  and  Man;  the  Incarnation  of  Jefas  Chriji ;  the  Obligation  we  are  under,  of  know-  Kanton- 
ing,  loving,  and  ferving  this  Supreme  Being,  as  our  firft  Principle  and  ultimate  End  ;  to 
know  his  Law,  and  obferve  it.  I  fhew’d  him,  that  this  Law  is  the  Chfijlian  Religion ,  which 
I  was  come  from  the  fartheft  Part  of  the  Earth,  to  promulge  in  China  ;  that  it  is  the  only 
one  which  teaches  Man  to  know  himfelf  thoroughly,  by  giving  him  to  underhand,  that  he 
is  compofed  of  a  Body  and  Soul  ;  the  former  corruptible  "and  mortal,  the  latter  fpiritual  and 
immortal,  capable  of  Joy  and  Grief,  Pleafure  and  Pain,  even  after  it  is  feparated  from  the 
Body  by  Death  ;  that  the  Souls  of  all  Men,  after  their  Deceafe,  do,  by  an  irrevocable  Decree 
of  their  Creator  and  Judge,  receive  the  Reward  of  their  Merits  and  good  Addons,  if  they  have 
lived  conformable  to  his  Law,  by  afcending  to  Heaven,  there  to  live  eternally  happy,  and  enjoy 
the  Prefence  of  God  himfelf  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  have  defpifed  or  violated  this  holy 
Law,  they  receive  a  Punifhment  in  Proportion  to  the  grievoufnefs  of  their  Crimes,  by  going  to 
Hell,  where  they  fuffer  everlaftingly  the  Rigour  of  the  Flames,  kindled  by  the  Breath  of  an  in- 
cenfed  Deity,  &c.  ,  /  . 

All  the  while  I  was  fpeaking,  which  was  near  two  Hours,  the  Bonza ,  who  appear’d  very 
attentive  and  touch’d,  did  not  once  interrupt  me.  I  concluded  by  fhewing  the  Obligation 
he  was  under  of  fearching  out  and  following  the  Truth.  I  added  that,  if  after  what  he  had 
heard,  he  judged,  this  Truth  was  to  be  found  in  the  Religion,  whofe  Fundamentals  I  had  ex¬ 
plain’d,  I  counfel’d  him,  in  return  for  the  kind  Entertainment  he  had  given  me,  to  allow 
himfelf  to  be  inflruâed  ;  that  it  was  but  a  Step  to  Nang-chang-fû ,  where  there  was  a  Temple 
dedicated  to  the  true  God,  and  where  he  would  find  one  of  my  Brothers,  who  would  expound 
that  Do&rine  to  him,  the  knowledge  whereof  is  more  precious  than  all  the  Treafures  on 
Earth. 

The  Bonza  received  my  Advice,  and  heard  my  Inftrudions,  with  equal  Signs  of  Joy.  How¬ 
ever,  I  dare  not  flatter  myfelf  with  having  made  a  Convert  of  him  ;  his  Profeffion  as  a  Bonza , 

(without  which  he  muft  have  been  in  miferable  Circumftances)gave  him  a  comfortable  Subfiftance: 
and  I  know  by  Experience,  that  this  Confideration  is  commonly  a  greater  Obftacle  to  the  Con- 
verfion  of  this  fort  of  Men,  than  any  Attachment  they  can  pofiibly  have,  either  to  their  Religion, 
which  they  have  fcarce  any  Knowledge  of,  or  to  a  State  of  Life,  which  Neceffity  alone  has 
obliged  them  to  embrace. 

The  2d,  we  made  two  Stages  in  Chairs,  6  Leagues  each;  the  firR  to  Kyen-chang-hyen,  the 
latter  to  a  Village  4  Leagues  diftant  from  Nan-chang-fû ,  the  Capital  City  of  Kyang  ft, ,  where 
we  were  to  embark.  As  the  City  is  on  the  other  Side  of  the  River,  we  found  on  our  Arrrival 
one  of  thofe  imperial  Barks  ,  as  big  as  Ships,  painted  and  gilded,  which  was  prepar’d  for  carrying  imperial 
ÜS  acrols.  _•  .  great  Barks, 

As  foon  as  we  had  gotten  over,  the  Vice-Roy  appeared  with  other  Mandarins ,  who  invited  us 
to  land,  and  conducted  us  to  a  very  neat  Kong-quan ,  which  is  by  the  River  ;  when  we  came 
to  the  middle  of  the  fécond .  Court,  the  Vice-Roy ,  with  the  fix  other  Chief  Mandarins  who 
accompany’d  him,  fell  on  their  Knees  over-againft  the  great  Hall,  at  the  Foot  of  the  great  Stair 
Cafe,  and  turning  towards  us,  he  afk’d  in  form  concerning  the  Emperor’s  Health,  which  none 
but  Officers  of  this  Rank  are  privileged  to  do;  Tong  Lan-ya  made  Anfwer,  and  inform’d  them 
that  his  Majefty  was  perfectly  cured. 

The  Vice-Roy  and  Mandarins  then  rifing,  he  caufed  us  to  enter  into  the  Hall,  where  they  had 
fèt  two  Rows  of  Arm-Chairs,  oppofite  to  each  other,  as  foon  as  we  were  feated,  they  pre- 
fented  us  with  Difhes  of  Tea,  atter  the  Tartar  and  Chinefe  Manner,  which  we  drank  with 
Ceremony  ;  after  this,  we  went  altogether  to  a  Dinner  prepared  at  the  End  of  the  Hall. 

As  this  Entertainment  was  partly  after  the  Tartar ,  and  partly  after  the  Chinefe  Manner, 
thofe  troublefome  Ceremonies  ufed  in  Chwefe  Banquets  were  difpenfed  with.  After  Dinner  the 
Vice-Roy  and  Mandarins  conduced  us  to  the  River  Side,  where  lighter  Barks  were  got  ready 

which  we  demanded  for  greater  Difpatch  ;  there  was  one  for  TongLau-ya ,  one  for  the  2  other 
Fathers,  and  a  third  for  myfelf. 

Barks  are  very^  commodious  and  neat.  They  are  painted,  gilded  and  japanned  LiVWr 
with  their  beautiful  Varnifh  without  as  well  as  within.  ;  We  had  a  Bed  Chamber  and  a  great  Barks- 
E#rlôr  with  two  Windows  on  each  Side  ;  not  to  mention  the  other  Appartments,  for  our  Servants 
and  thofe  to  lodge  the  Mailer  of  the  Bark  and  his  Family.  * 

77?  we  %ot  ^  10  Leagues  to  Fong-ching-hycn,  where  they  brought  u.s  Provifion 

and  Refrefhments.  On.  the  Road  by  Water,  there  are  at  the  End  of  every  League  Tam 
er  Guard  Houles,  where  there  are  commonly  8  or  10  Soldiers.  69 

The  6th,  we  pafs’d  thro’  Fong-ching-hyen, ,  and  went  to  dine  6  Leagues  from  thence  at  Cham  ^  r 

ffie  two^r Place  °f °f Dr°u§s  Root, 

the  two  following  we  made  but  little  Way,  becaufe  of  the  Shallows,  which  we  found  almoft 

every  Moment.  We  pafs’d  thro’  fome  Cities,  and  arrived  at  Ki-ngan-fû  40  Leagues  from  r- 

Nan-chang-ju.  I  faw  nothing  during  thefe  three  Days  worth  Remark.  Our  Pafike/was  con 

;»y  3  s*d„  “J.  s!"""*  Mo““te’  w“  f™'d 

The  9th,  we  went  a  Shore  at  Ki-ngan-fà  ;  there  we  found  a  Congregation  of  ChriJHans,  at 
•  \  1  "  ,J  that 
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that  time  governed  by  the  Francifcans ,  and  under  the  Care  of  P.  Gregory  Than  es  p 

I  faid  Mafs  in.  his  Church,  which  was  very  neat.  ,  t 

The  13th,  we  pafs’d  thro’  Fay-ho-hyen ,  and  advanced  no  tnore  t  *  . .  ,  Governor 

The  î  ith,  we  fail’d  10  Leagues  farther  to  Wan-ngan-hyen*  The  Cht  Marks  of 

who  is  a  Cbrijlian  only  in  Name,  tho’  his  Wife  is  very  vertuous,  ew 
Civility. 

The  1 2th,  we  went  1 1  Leagues  to  the  Village  Lyang-keny.  .  ,  H  * 

The  13th,  in  the  Morning  we  fail’d  3  Leagues  to  Tew-ching*ti  and  me  P 

fine  the  Night  3  Leagues  fhort  of  Kan-chew-few.  , 

The  14th,  we  arrived  early  in  the  Morning  at  Kân-chew-fûj  a  great  an  very  P  P  jï 

The  Ffong-ping ,  or  Commander  General  of  the  Militia  of  this  Citys  w  oe  1  rl  >  nam® 
Chang  Lau-ya ,  with  other  Mandarins, ,  came  to  receive  us  at  the  River  Side,  and  invited  us  to 

After  thefe  Civilities,  which  we  returned  the  beft  we  could,  I  went  to  our  Church,  where  I 
found  P.  Gref  on,  who  had  labour’d  near  40  Years  with  great  Zeal  and  Succefs  in  t  e  on- 
verfion  of  the  Chinefe  ;  efpecially  in  this  City,  where  he  fucceeded  P.  le  Faure ,  who  grew 

old  in  the  Apoftolick  Labours,  and  dy’d  in  the  Odour  of  Sanffiity. 

As  the  Ffong-ping  was  a  particular  Friend  of  Fong  Lau-ya,  our  Conductor  and  had  a  great 
Efteem  and  Friendfhip  for  P.  Grejlon ,  we  could  not  refüfè  the  Invitation  he  gave  us  to  his 
Houfe,  where  we  had  all  the  Liberty  we  demanded  $  only  inftead  of  the  Comedy,  which 
ufually  accompanies  a  Chinefe  Entertainment,  this  was  interrupted  by  a  Diverhon,  common  among 
the  Fartars ,  of  (hooting  at  a  Mark  ;  the  Law  obferved  in  this  Sport  is,  that  he  who  hits 
the  Mark,  obliges  the  reft  to  drink  his  Health  in  a  fmall  Cup  of  Wine. 

This  Sport  came  in  Vogue  about  two  Years  before,  when  the  Emperor  Kang-hi  perceiving 
the  Effeminacies  and  Indolence  of  the  Fartars ,  who  are  all  obliged  to  learn  the  Art  of  War, 
refolv’d  by  his  own  Example  to  introduce  this  Exercife  among  the  Grandees,  and  Prime  Man¬ 
darins  of  his  Court.  That  mighty  Prince  who  fhot  an  Arrow  with  great  Strength  and  Juftnefs, 
was  plealed  to  fpend  feveral  Hours  every  Day  in  this  Recreation.  The  Mandarins  who  were 
obliged  to  try  their  Skill  at  an  Exercife  which  was  new  to  them,  diverted  the  Emperor,  and 
the  whole  Court  at  their  own  Lxpence.  The  Confufion  they  were  put  into  on  this  Occa- 
fion,  caufed  them  immediately  to  have  their  Children,  even  thofe  under  7  Years  of  Age,  ta 
be  taught  to  handle  the  Bow. 

After  our  Departure  from  Nan-chang-fû,  we  found  ourfelves  from  time  to  time  between 
long  Chains  of  Mountains,  which  ftretch  themfelves  along  on  both  the  Banks  of  the  Riveiv 
Thefe  Mountains  are  fometimes  fo  fteep  that  the  Chinefe  were  oblig’d  to  cut  a  Path  along 
the  Foot  of  them,  in  at  lead:  a  Hundred  Places,  for  the  Conveniency  of  thofe  who  draw  the 
Barks.  Altho’  they  confift  for  the  moft  Part  of  a  fandy  Earth,  cover’d  with  Herbs,  and 
that  the  Sides  of  them  are  rugged,  we  faw  now  and  then  a  Piece  of  cultivated  Land  in  the 
Vallies  between,  or  elfe  at  the  Foot  of  them,  which  could  fcarce  fuffice  for  the  Support 
of  the  Inhabitants  (let  them  be  ever  fo  few)  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  Hamlets.  We  found 
the  Land  pretty  well  cultivated  for  3  Leagues  before  we  came  to  Kan-chewfû. 

The  1 5th,  we  advanced  not  above  8  or  9  Leagues  ;  the  Champion  Country  feem’d  to  be  even 
and  well  cultivated. 

The  1 6th,  we  fail’d  12  Leagues  to  Nan-kang-hyen.  This  Day  the  River  grew  fo  narrow,  that 
it  was  fcarce  30  Paces  broad,  but  the  Stream  very  rapid.  We  got  10  Leagues  farther  in  the 
Evening  to  Lin-chin. 

The  17th,  we  went  12  Leagues  to  Nan-nganfu.  Thefe  2  laft  Days  we  fail’d  continually  be¬ 
tween  Mountains  ;  the  River  was  much  more  narrow  and  rapid  than  before,  fo  that  we  were 
forced  to  increafe  the  Number  of  thofe  who  drew  our  Barks. 

I  went  next  Morning  very  early  to  fay  Mafs  in  the  Church,  under  the  Direction  of  P.  Pinuela 
a  Francifcan,  born  in  Mexico,  who  informing  me  of  his  Defign  of  going  with  me  to  Kan-ton 
I  made  him  an  offer  of  a  Place  in  the  Bark,  which  they  were  to  prepare  for  me  at  Nang-hyong- 
fu,  a  City  of  the  feme  Province  5  for  we  were  obliged  to  travel  12  Leagues  by  Land,  from  Nan* 
ngan  to  that  City.  -  -  v  - 

We  got  each  of  us  into  a  Chair,  and  having  gone  2  Leagues,  began  to  afcend  a  (  y)  Mountain 
by  a  Road  fo  crooked  and  fo  very  fteep,  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  it  in  feveral  Places 
in  form  of  Stairs.  They  were  forced  alfo  to  cut  the  Top  of  it,  which  is  all  Rock,  to  the  Depth 
of  40  Foot,  in  order  to  open  the  Paffage  to  the  other  Side.  3  ' 

Tho’  the  Mountains  over  which  we  pafs’d,  are  uncultivated  and  frightful,  the  Lands  between 

them  are  till’d  and  cover’d  with  as  good  Rice,  as  any  that  grew  in  the  fertile  Valleys,  fpoken  of 
before.  J  r 

Entering  into  the  City  of  Nan-hyong ,  I  found  feveral  Chriflians ,  who  conducted  me  to  their 
Church,  and  thence  to  the  River  Side,  where  our  Barks  were  all  ready.  We  were  fcarce  ffot  on 
Board,  when,  befides  the  Fye-tfe,  or  Billets  of  Civilities,  and  the  Prefents  of  the  Mandarins  of 
the  Place,  they  deliver’d  us  two  others  from  each  of  the  4  Mandarins  of  the  Province  of  <9;/^ 
tong ,  who  made  us  a  Prefent  af  all  forts  of  Refrefhments.  <aangm 


S  (y)  This  is  the  famous  Mey-lin,  mention’d  before,  p.  7  and  8. 

P.  Qaubil  calls  it  Mé-lin,  (or  Ma-lin)  Both  Goods  and  Paflengers 

4/0  1 729,  '  ® 
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are  carry-over  it,  on  the  Shoulders  of  Porter?, 


As 
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As  we  defended  the  Rivers  we  proceeded  that  Night  and  the  next  Day,  about  30  Leagues,  Had  from 
as  far  as  Shau-chew-fu ,  where  the  French  Miffionaries  had  a  Church,  which  I  vifited.  Tong-  Pe-king  to 
Lau-ya ,  whofe  Bark  was  lighter  than  mine,  had  got  the  Start  of  me,  and  I  underftoed  on  my  Xai^°L  , 
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Arrival,  that  he  waited  for  me  at  the  Tribunal  of  his  Friend,  the  Mandarin  of  the  Cuftom-  city  Sha, 
Houfe.  I  repaired  thither  to  oblige  him,  and  having  civilly  refuted  the  Supper  they  had  pre- 
par’d  for  us,  we  return’d  to  our  Barks. 

We  fail’d  that  Night  and  the  Day  following  about  20  Leagues  to  In-te-hyen ,  where  we  Cities  i,-te- 
arriv’d  towards  Noon.  Purfuing  our  Voyage  ftill  Day  and  Night,  we  got  to  Ffm-ywen-hyen  (y), 
the  20th  in  the  Morning*  20  Leagues  farther.  The  River  all  the  Way  was  bounded  on 
both-Sides  by  fteep  and  uncultivated  Mountains,  with  very  few  Habitations  at  the  Foot  of  them, 
but  a  little  farther  the  Country  is  well  peopled  and  improved. 

From  Ffm-ywen-hyen  to  Quang-chew-fu  or  Kan-t on,  (which,  being  a  Space  of  40  Leagues,  we 
fail’d  between  the  21ft  in  the  Morning  and  the  22d  in  the  Evening)  all  the  Country  is  pretty 
flat,  well  cultivated,  and  cover’d  with  the  Long-yen  and  Li -chi,  two  forts  of  Fruit-Trees  pecu- ■  Fruit  Zwg- 
liar  to  China y  and  found  only  in  the  Province  of  Cfiang-tong  and  Fo-kyen.  ■  yf. ’  d.nd 

About  4  Leagues  from  Quang-chew  we  pafs’d  thro’  Fo-fhan ,  one  of  the  greateft  Boroughs  in  .Fo-ffn,  great 
China ,  which  they  pretend,  contains  above  a  Million  of  People.  We  have  a  Church  there,  and  Tov  n- 
a  Flock  of  about  10,000  Souls,  under  the  Care  of  P.  Furcotti ,  a  Mildnefe  Jefuit. 

From  Nan-hyong  to  ^yang-chew,  over-againft  moll;  of  the  Guard-Hoüles,  by  which  we  pafs’d, 
there  were  Galleys  with  their  Flaggs  and  Streamers  dilplay’d,  and  mann’d  with  Cuiraffiers, 
arm’d  with  their  Lances,  Arrows  and  Mufkets,  drawn  up  in  Ranks  to  do  us  Honour. 

Two  Leagues  from  ^ uang-chew ,  the  Twenywen ,  or  Intendant  General  of  the  Province  for  the 
Salt,  came  to  met  us  ;  he  invited  us  on  Board  his  Bark,  where  he  had  prepar’d  a  great 
Entertainment  ;  we  return’d  him  Thanks,  excufing  ourfelves,  as  being  a  Faft  Day  with  11$/ 

We  continued  the  reft  of  our  Voyage  very  llowly,  and  arriv’d  about  7  in  the  Evening  at  City  .gw* 
^uang-cheWy  commonly  call'd  by  the  Europeans  Fan-ton ,  which  Name  comes  from  that  of  chtcwH  or 
ghtang-tong-feng  given  to  it  alfo,  fignifying  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  gfjang-tong.  The  For-  Kantm' 
tuguefe  pronounce  it  Kantang. 

The  Mandarins  of  the  Province  expended  us  on  the  River  Side,  to  enquire  in  form  after 
the  Emperor’s  Health.  We  declined  their  Invitation  to  the  Supper  they  had  prepar’d  for  us, 
by  making  the  fame  Apology  that  we  had  done  to  the  Fwen-ywen. 

They  carry’d  me  to  a  Kong-quan, ,  which  was  middling,  as  to  Size,  but  neat  and  very  com-  The  Kong* 
modious.  It  had  two  Courts  and  as  many  principal  Buildings,  whereof  one,  which  is  at  the  *“**•., 
Bottom  of  the  firft  Court,  is  a  Ping,  or  great  Hall,  quite  open  in  Front,  for  receiving  Vifits  ; 
and  the  other,  which  was  at  the  End  of  the  fécond  Court,  was  divided  into  three  Apartments  ; 
the  middlemoft  of  them  ferving  for  a  Hall  and  Antichamber  to  the  other  two,  which  were  laree" 
and  furn ifh’d  with  Clofets.  This  is  ufually  the  Form  of  the  Houfes  of  Perfons  of  any  Diftm- 
(ftion  in  China. 


The  R  OAB  by  Land  from  SIAM  to  CHINA,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  certain  Chinefe,  who  had 
perform’d  the  Journey.  1 

TO  travel  horn  Siam  (z)  to  China ,  the  Road  taken  by  thé  Chinefe ,  who  communicated  Road from 
their  Memoiis,  it  is  neceffary  to  pals  thro’  the  Kingdom  of  Lahos.  The  principal  Cities  t0 
and  Settlements  which  occurr’d  in  the  Way,  were  Kyang-hay  (a),  Kyang-Jeng ,  Mohang-ke- 
mar  a  (b)  ,  Myhang-lettg ,  the  Capital  City  of  Lahos ,  Moha?ig-le ,  Mohang-mong ,  the  chief  City  of 
anot  er  Principality  or  Province,  and  Mohang  Vinan ,  which  borders  on  China *  or  rather  belongs 

From  Kyang-hay,  or  Mohang-kyay,  (for  all  thefe  fuppos’d  Cities  or  T erritories  allume  the 
JName  ot  Mohang  (c),  inftead  of  which,  to  avoid  Repetitions,  I  lhall  put  the  Letter  M.)  to  M. 
Kyang-Jeng  is  reckon’d  7  Days  Journey  ;  from  M.  Kyang-feng  to  M.  Kemarat  7  Days  ; 
from  M.  Kemarat  to  M.  Leng  8  Days  ;  from  M.  Leng  to  M.  Lê  7  Days  ;  from  M.  Lê  to  M. 

Meng  i  i  Days;  from  M.  Meng  turning  Northwards  they  go  to  M.  Vinan,  from  whence  in  a  fhort 
bpace  they  arrive  at  China. 

(Y)  1°  the  French',  ffin-yuen-hien. 

,  Thentrue  °Uhography  of  this  Name  is  Si-yam  ;  Siam 
being  the  Portuguese  Way  of  writing  it. 

W  but  a  little  lower  it  is  written  Kiang-haï. 

i  •  6  '  efc  ’  Kemarat  is  join’d  with  Mohan? -le up  as 

making  one  and  the  fame  City,  which  by  the  Courte  of’the 
Journal  appear  to  be  two  diilina  Places  i  it  mull  alfo  be  obferVd 
(tot  aa  K, moral  is  not  fpell'd  agreeable  to  the  Chin,/,  Language 
which  wants  the  r,  and  has  no  Words  ending  with  a  71 


may  be  prefumed  that  they  are  the  Names  given  by  the  Natives, 
and  accommodated  to  their  Pronunciation  by  the  Miffionaries. 

(c)  It  is  written  Moang  afterwards,  and  is  doubtlefs  the  fame 
Word  with  Mong,  whirh  we  find  in  the  Names  of  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Places  in  the  Map  of  Tun-nan,  and  feems  to  fignify  a 
Plantation,  Colony,  or  any  Body  of  People.  And  here  it  mull 
be  obferved,  that  tire  Names  in  this  Journal  are  written  in¬ 
correctly  ;  the  Miffionary  himfelf  fuppofes  the  Author  of  the 
Memoirs  has  written  Vinan  for  Tun-nan. 
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fan. 


61  The  TRAVELS  of  certain  CHINESE, 

In  the  Way  from  the  Confines  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  to  ^v;th  neither 

Lahos ,•  our  Chinefe  met  with  a  great  Number  of  Woods,  Rivers  and  Wagons  they  are 

wild  Beads  nor  Robbers.  The  greater  Part  of  the  Road  being  unpayable  with  Waggons,  tney 

oblig’d  to  make  ufe  of  Horfes.  _  ,  „  v oft  M  Luaii 

Mohang-leng ,  Capital  of  the  Lahos  %  has  to  the  South  M.  Kemarat ,  o  *  ^  . 

and  M.  Rong-faa ,  to  the  North  M.  Put,  M.  Pling ,  M.  Ken ,  M.  Kaam,  *  ’  n  jff0jjanrT_ 

Boonoy ,  M.  Body  ay,  M.  Ning-neha,  M.  Kaan,  M.  Ghintay -,  thefe  Ciues  ah  depe  fn 

leng,  which  has  neither  Walls  nor  Fortreflês,  being  inclofed  only  with  PaMad  ’ 
compafs  about  400  Senes  or  Cords,  (each  of  which  contains  20  Siameje  ban(^so  .  , 

To  the  Weft  of  this  Metropolis,  is  Mohang-ko-Jang-pyi  (c)}>  and  further  Weft  pdj 
Fored  of  Pahima-pan.  M.  Ko-Jang-pyi  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a  eerain  p 
Tay-yay ,  who  poffefs’d  a  Kingdom  of  fo  great  Extent,  that  it  requird  .3  . 

travel  round  it  ;  But  at  prefent  it  is  no  more  than  a  vad  Fored,  contiguous  w  , 

Pahima-pan.  '  «  , 

The  Siamefe  have  often  been  heard  to  fay,  that  to  the  North  of  Siam,  t  ere  w  , 
tion,  which  had  the  fame  Religion,  Cudoms  and  Language  with  themfelves,  an  t  a  eyrec 
their  own  from  them,  and  even  their  Name,  fince  the  Dominions  of  that  eop  e  were  ca 
the  Great  Kingdom  of  Siam.  Now  thefe  People,  by  the  Account  of  the  Siameje  themleives* 
are  the  fame,  which  the  Chinefe  in  their  Memoirs  call  Tay-yay  (d),  and  becaufe  t  e  ïameje  .  ay, 
their  Dominions  are  govern’d  by  Prieds,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Country  w  ic  t  e  ^  ifiej 
name  Tay-yay  is  the  Lajfa  of  the  Tartars,  which  belongs  to  the  Supreme  Pontif  of  the  Lama  s  ;  and 
that  the  City  of  Ko-fawg-pi  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Barantola,  where  the  Grand  Lama  keeps  ^ 
S  feme  ^  ■  his  Court,  and  rules  with  an  abfolute  Sway  both  in  Temporals  and  Spirituals.. 

This  appears  the  more  probable,  becaufe  the  Religion  of  the  Lama  s  is  exactly  the  tame, 
with  that  of  the  Siamefe,  or  rather  of  their  Prieds,  who  are  call’d  Talapoins.  They  both  worfhip 
the  fame  Idols,  and  their  Habit  is  of  the  fame  Falhion  and  Colour  ;  belides  the  Situation 
of  Lafjd  agrees  precifely  with  what  the  Chinefe  call  Tay-yay,  and  with  the  Kingdom  frorn 
whence  the  Siamefe  derive  their  Religion  and  Language.  Both  of  them  lie  to  the  North  of 
Siam,  in  a  very  cold  Climate,  where  it  fnows  in  December ,  “January,  and  February.  All 
the  Objection  to  it  is,  that  the  Talapoins  are  drift  and  confiant  Obfervers  of  their  Laws; 
whereas  the  Lama's  are  more  loofe  and  irregular  ;  but  this  Difference  which  relates  to  Manners 
does  not  deflroy  the  Conformity  of  their  Religion. 

The  Kin"-  Mohang-leng  the  Capital  of  the  Lahos  is  fituate  on  both  Sides  of  the  Menan-tay,  or  Menan -  r 
domo î Lahos.  lay.  This  River  which  is  full  of  Rocks,  rifes  out  of  a  Mountain  in  the  North,  calld  Pang- 
y  eng,  then  defeending  towards  Mohang  Kemarat  it  falls  into  the  River  Menan-kong,  towards  Bankiop. 
The  River  Siam ,  has  its  Source  in  a  Mountain  call’d  Kyang-daw  ;  and  that  of  Kyang-hay  orKyang- 
lay  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  principal  River  of  Siam  commonly  called  Menan. 

In  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lahos ,  there  is  great  Plenty  of  Rice,  and  fo  very  cheap, 
that  for  a  Fûa,  that  is,  a  few  half  Pence  of  our  Money,  one  may  have  50  or  60  Pounds. 

Fifh  is  fcarce,  but  to  make  amends,  the  Flefh  of  Buffaloes,  Stags,  &c.  is  very  plenty,  and  fold 
in  the  Market.  The  Months  of  May ,  June ,  and  July  is  the  Seafon  for  Fruit  ;  whereof  all 
forts,  found  in  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  may  be  had  there,  excepting  the  Thûrian  or  Dûrian , 
and  the  Mangufian. 

Five  Days  Journey  from  Mohang-leng  Northward,  there  are  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver  and 
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The  King¬ 
dom  of  Tay 


Mines  of 


Stones. 


Gold,  silver,  Copper,  anci  a  kinc[  0f  red  Sulphure,  which  has  a  very  (linking  Smell.  Two  Hundred  Senes 
and  Precious  ^  çorc[s  from  this  City,  on  the  fame  Side,  there  is  a  Pit  or  Mine  of  precious  Stones,  full 
100  Senes  in  Depth,  where  they  get  Rubies,  fome  of  them  as  big  as  a  Walnut  ;  alfo  Emeralds; 
or  green  Stones,  and  they  affirm,  the  King  of  Lahos  has  one  as  large  as  an  Orange.  There 
are  Stones  likewife  of  other  Colours.  A  Brook  which  runs  thro’  the  Mine,  carries  feveral  down 
its  Stream,  which  fometimes  weigh  2  or  3  Mas ,  that  is,  a  Quarter  or  third  Part  of  an  Ounce 
Weight. 

As  for  the  Silver  Mine,  the  King  draws  from  it  about  360  Cat  is  yearly;  they  are  Chinefe , 
who  work  in  it,  and  give  all  the  Direftions.  The  Merchants  of  M.  Kemarat,  M.  Lee,  M. 
May,  M .  Teng  Maa ,  M.  Meng,  M.  Daa,  and  M.  Pan,  repair  to  this  Mine,  which  is  inclofed, 
by  Mountains  300  Senes  in  Height,  cover’d  with  Grafs,  preferved  continually  frefh  and  green 
by  the  Dew. 

There  is  found  here  a  Medicinal  Root,  call’d  by  the  Chinefe  Tong-quey,  and  by  the  Sia¬ 
mefe  Kot  wha  bwa  ;  alfo  a  kind  of  Tree,  named  Vendezhang ,  which  bears  Flowers  about  the 
Thicknefs  of  ones  Finger,  of  a  very  agreeable  Smell.  When  thefe  Flowers  open,  they  are  of 
divers  Colours,  as  red,  yellow,  white,  and  black  ;  and  when  the  Fruit  comes  to  Perfection, 
it  is  fhap’d  like  a  Duck  :  There  are  in  the  fame  Parts  great  Numbers  of  thefe  Trees,  and  it 
is  chiefly  in  the  Place  where  they  abound  mod,  that  the  Dew  falls  in  greateil  Quantity* 


Medicinal 

Roots. 

Fruit  in  the 
Form  of  a 
Puck. 


(c)  This  Name,  by  what  follows,  appears  to  be  Chinefe. 

(d)  This  Name,  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  Authors,  mull  have 
been  taken  from  the  Lahos ,  if  Lajfa  be  intended  thereby  ;  for 
the  Chinefe  Name  for  Lajfa  or  Lafa ,  is  Than  and  Tjan-li,  as 


will  be  obferved  hereafter,  in  the  Account  of  Tibet  ;  but  indeed 
Lajfa  appears  to  be  too  far  diftant,  and  lies  to  the  North- 
Weft,  not  to  the  Weft  of  the  Lahos,  with  Ha<wa  or  Aoa, 
and  other  Countries  between. 


The 


from 


SIAM  to  CHINA. 


Trade  and 
Comme- 
dities. 


The  inhabitants  of  Mohan*  Len *  traffic  with  their  Neighbours  without  being  at  the  Trouble  Read  from 
of  corner  to  them.  Their  Merchandize  conflits  in  precious  Stones,  Gold,  Silver  Tin,  Lead,  Siam/» 
Sulphur  both  common  and  red  ;  Cotton,  fpun  and  unfpun.  Tea,  Lack,  Stspan  or  Brafil  Wood, 

and  the  Medicinal  Root  Iiot  whii  bwa  already  mention’d.  ^ 

The  Merchants  of  Mohang  bring  them  Elephants;  The  Chinefe  raw  and  manuiadturd 
Silk  Civet,  white  Hair  as  fine  as  Silk.  Of  this  Hair,  which  is  taken  from  a  certain  Animal, 
the  ’erreat  Tufts  are  made,  that  adorn  the  Ears  of  the  Elephant,  which  the  King  of  Siam 
rides&upon ,  and  hang  down  to  the  Ground;  as  well  as  the  red  Tuft,  worn  by  the  Chinefe  on 
their  ordinary  Bonnets  or  Caps.  They  exchange  thefe  Merchandizes  for  Sapan  Wood,  Tea,  Lack,; 

Cotton  &)C.  , 

The  Merchants  that  come  from  Lay -y  ay  or  Pama-hang  (e),  to  the  Weftward,  bring  them 
«  Iron,  yellow  and  red  Sanders,  Linnen  Cloth,  Chints  or  painted  Callico,  Venifon,  a  kind  of  red 
Medicinal  Pafte,  Opium,  and  other  Commodities  of  Indiifian  ;  which  they  exchange  for  Gold, 

Silver,  precious  Stones*  &c. 

Thole  of  M.  Kemarat  and  M.  Kyang-hay ,  come  to  M.  Leng,  to  barter  their  Cows  and 
Buffaloes  for  Silver,  Tin,  and  Sulphur.  M.  Leng,  or  more  properly  fpeaking  Labos ,  is  tributary 
to  Hawa  (f)  or  Pama-hang ,  and  an  Ambaffador  is  fent  annually  from  that  Metropolis,  to 
pay  their  Tribute;  this  does  not  hinder  the  Labos  from  appointing  a  Sueceffor,  when  their 
Kin^  dies  ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  notify  it  to  the  King  of  Hawa. 

The  King  of  Lahos  employs  but  one  Minifter  of  State.  They  reckon  eight  Cities  or  Places 
in  this  Kingdom,  each  containing  a  Garrifon  of  1000  Men.  Befides  the  360  Cat  is  which  be 
receives  yearly  from  the  Mine*  Northward  from  M.  Leng ,  he  raifes  860  more  in  the  reft  of 

the  Kingdom..  .  - ..  ..  _ 

Mohang  Meng ,  the  Capital  of  a  particular  Province,  has  on  the  Weft  M.  Pan  and  M.  Kaa , 

on  the  South  M.  Lfe  on  the  Eaft  M.  Chiong  and  M.  Kii ,  both  depending  on  M.  Vinan.  The 
whole  Country  is  without  the  Tropic,  for  they  never  fee  the  Sun  diredtly  over  their 
Heads. 

The  Province  of  M.  Meng ,  is  17  Days  Journey  from  North  to  South,  and  about  7  from 
Eaft  to  Weft.  They  reckon  18  Cities  which  depend  on  the  Capital.  A  River  croffes  it; 
that  rifes  in  a  Mountain  in  the  North,  and  falls  into  the  Menam  Kong  ;  this  laft  comes 
from  Moang  Chi  ay ,  call’d  Moang  Vinan  (g)  by  the  Chinefe. 

After  it  has  pafs’d  thro’  M.  Le,  M.  Kyang-feng ,  and  M.  Lan-chang  ;  it  enters  the  Kingdom 
of  Kamboya,  which  it  croffes,  and  falls  into  the  Sea  at  the  Bar  of  Bonfac  (h).  This  River 
carries  large  Barks  from  M.  Kyang-kong  and  M.  Kyang-feng, ,  as  far  as  the  Sea.  But  from  M.  Le 
to  M.  Vinan  it  bears  none,  fo  that  there  is  a  Neceffity  of  travelling  by  Land. 

The  Soil  of  M.  Meng  produces  all  Sorts  of  Fruits,  which  are  found  in  Siam,  excepting  the 
Dûri'on  and  Mangitflan.  There  are  Mines  of  Kalin  or  Tin  on  the  Weft  Side  ;  of  Silver,  Copper 
and  Iron  towards  the  North  ;  and  on  the  South  Side  there  is  one  of  Salt. 

The  Chinefe  trade  with  M.  Meng ,  tranfporting  their  Commodities  on  Horfes.  In  this  Diftridi  Musk 
they  take  the  Creatures  which  produce  Mufk  ;  but  more  efpecially  about  M.  Pang ,  M.  Chay-  Amma''' 
daw,  and  M.  Kong ,  all  three  depending  on  M.  Vinan ;  they  find  many  of  them  alfo  in  the  Diftridt 
of  M.  Lay -y ay. 

This  Animal  is  as  large  as  a  young  Goat  ;  its  Body  yields  a  moft  agreeable  Perfume  ;  it  has 
under  its  Belly  a  Purfe  three  or  four  times  as  thick  as  ones  Thumb;  when  it  is  cut,  it  feems  to 
be  a  Piece  of  Fat,  or  Bacon  ;  they  dry  it  till  it  may  be  reduced  to  Powder,  and  then  fell  it 
in  the  Country  for  its  weight  in  Silver  ;  this  Powder  is  yellowifh  and  of  a  moft  excellent  Scent. 

-  The  Natives  being  prohibited  from  felling  the  true  Bags  to  Strangers,  they  make  counterfeit  ones 
of  the  Animal’s  Skin,  which  they  fill  up  with  its  Blood  and  other  Humours,  adding  rotten 
Wood,  after  which  they  tie  them  up  and  dry  them.  The  Peafants  bring  great  Quantity  of  them 
to  M.  Meng y  which  they  exchange  for  things  of  fmall  Value,  and  thofe  of  M.  Meng  fell  them 
at  a  pretty  dear  Rate  to  Strangers. 

Moang  Kemarat  is,  as  it  were,  the  Capital  of  a  Province  or  Diftridt  of  the  fame  Name,  which  Cjcy  Moang 
is  400  Senes  in  Compafs,  and  about  8  Days  Journey  in  Length  ;  it  is  tributary  to  Hawa.  At  the  Kemarat' 
time  the  Chinefe  pafs’d  thro’  this  Country,  the  Name  of  its  King  was  Pr  achy  an  Otang  ;  he  every 
Year  fends  Ambaffadors  to  the  King  of  Hawa  with  the  Tribute,  which  confifts  of  two  fmall 
Shrubs,  one  having  its  Leaves  and  Flowers  of  Gold,  and  the  other  of  Silver. 

M.  Kemarat  has  to  the  Eaft  M.  Le ,  to  the  North  M.  Lang ,  to  the  South  M.  Kyang-feng  and  Kemarat . 

M.  Kyang-hay  ;  to  the  Eaft  M.  V ay ,  M.  Kong ,  M.  Ngong ,  M.  Labi ,  M.  Maa ,  and  M.  Ltia  5 
to  the  North  M.  Hang ,  M.  Kroa ,  M.  Loey ,  M.  Jang ,  and  M.  Pen.  From  M.  Hang  to  M. 

Kroa  is  one  Days  Journey,  and  another  from  M.  Loey  to  M.  fang.  Thefe  eleven  Cities  or  Colonies 
are  in  the  Jurifdidtion  of  M.  Kemarat.  In  this  Country  they  have  the  Ufe  of  Fire  Arms  great 
and  fmall  Canon,  Mufkets,  Zagayes,  [or  Darts]  and  Crofs-Bows. 


(e)  Or  the  Kingdom  of  Ava. 

(f)  Orig.  Hauva  The  fame  doubtlefs  as  A<va,  call’d  by  the  Chine/e 
Ta-waf  tnough  written  otherwife  in  this  Journal  ;  perhaps  more 
Conformable  to  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Lahos. 


(c)  Written  twice  in  the  French  Vinam  ;  this  is  judg’d  by  the 
Miilionaries  to  be  Tun-van. 

(h)  In  th efre’zcfiy  Bafach . 


While 
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Road from 
Siam  to 
China. 

Conquer’d 
by  the 
C  hinefe. 


A  Medicinal 
Parte  and 
Wood. 


A  DESCRIPTION  of 


the 


While  the  Tartars  were  conquering  China ,  a  great  Number  of  Chtnefe  Fugitive.»  out  o  ■ n  n 
fell  upon  the  Territories  of  their  Neighbours  and  fubdued  them  ;  among  the  re 

of  M.  Kemarat ,  were  forced  to  abandon  their  City.  ,  •  i  .1 

Before  the  Chinefe  drove  thofe  People  out,  they  went  duely  every  Year  to  trade  vmn  , 
carrying  Velvets  and  other  Silks,  Camlets,  Carpets,  Hair,  blew  and  black  Ca  ico,  u  »  Nrq 
lilver,  Kori  Shells,  and  Chinefe  Bonnets,  [or  Hats]  Kettles,  and  other  IJ  tennis  o  0PP^.r’  P 
Stones  of  a  green  Colour,  Emeralds,  Gold,  Silver,  and  China  Ware:  indead  o  w  ic  ey  ca  y 
back  Cotton  Thread,  Ivory,  an  Earth  or  Medicinal  Pade,  calld  Zhadam  \  a  fort 
Wood,  call’d  Ingo  by  the  Portuguefe ,  and  Maha  ing  by  the  Siamefe  ;  Opium,  a  kin  o  e  Jcin^ 
Root,  call’d  Kotjo ,  and  white  Linnen  Cloth  ;  all  thefe  Commodities  came  from  Hawa,  and  tne 
Chinefe  went  to  fetch  them  in  January ,  February ,  and  March,  with  an  Intent  to  return 

the  Month  following.  . 

Moang  Chay  or  MoangVinan ,  belongs  to  a  Province  of  China  and  probably  to  Tun-nan,  it  it 
be  not  that  Province  itfelf  :  for  the  Chinefe  Memoirs  fpeak  of  4  Rivers  which  rife  in  it,  whereof  ; 
the  fird  runs  into  the  Province  of  Quang-tong  \  the  fécond  pafiès  by  NT.  Chyang-kong  and  iff.  Lan- 
chang  ;  the  third  by  M.  Motima  -,  and  is  call’d  Menang-kong ,  and  the  fourth  which  goes  to  M.  Ha¬ 
wa,  is  call’d  Menam-kiû  5  all  the  four  pading  out  of  the  Province  Tun-nan,  at  length  difcharge 
themfelves  into  the  Sea. 


INTRODUCTION,  to  the  DESCRIPTION  of  the 

PROVINCES.  -  H 


HAVE  already  obferved,  that  mod  of  the  Cities  of  China  refèmble  one  another  fo  nearly,’ 
that  to  fee  one,  is  almod  fufficient  to  give  an  Idea  of  them  all.  They  are  for  the  mod 
Part  fquare,  when  the  Ground  will  permit,  and  encompafs’d  with  high  Walls,  defended 
by  Towers,  built  as  Buttrefles  at  convenient  Didances.  They  have  fometimes  Ditches,  either 
dry  or  with  Water.  There  are  within  the  Cities  alfo  other  Towers,  either  round.  Hexagonal, 
or  Odogonal,  and  8  or  9  Stories  high  :  Triumphal  Arches  in  the  Streets  ;  tolerably  handfome 
Temples  confecrated  to  Idols,  or  Monuments  ereded  in  Honour  of  their  Heroes,  and  thofe 
who  have  donefome  important  Service  to  the  State  :  in  fhort  there  are  certain  publick  Buildings 
more  remarkable  for  their  vad  Extent  than  their  Magnificence. 

To  this  we  may  add  a  pretty  many  large  Squares,  and  long  Streets,  fome  very  wide,  others  narrow* 
with  Houfes  on  each  Side,  having  only  a  Ground  Floor,  or  one  Story  at  mod.  There  one  fees 
Shops  adorn’d  with  China  Ware,  Silks,  and  varnifh’d  or  japann’d  Goods  ;  before  the  Door  of  each, 
there  is  placed  a  Pededal,  on  which  is  erected  a  Board  7  or  8  Foot  high,  either  painted  or  gilded, 
with  three  large  Chara&ers  written  thereon,  fuch  as  the  Shop-Keeper  chufes  for  his  Sign,  and  to 
didinguifh  it  from  all  others  ;  you  fometimes  find  on  it  the  Names  of  two  or  three  forts  of  Goods, 
which  are  fold  there,  and  at  the  Bottom  that  of  the  Shop  Keeper  himfelf,  with  thefe  Words, 
Pû-hû ,  that  is,  he  will  not  cheat  you.  This  kind  of  double  Row  of  Pilaflers  placed  at  equal 
Didances  form  a  Colonade,  which  makes  an  agreeable  Profped  enough.  1 

The  Beauty  of  the  Chinefe  Cities,  confiding  wholly  in  thefe  Particulars,  I  thought  proper  to 
premife  this  general  Account,  that  I  might  not  be  oblig’d  to  make  ufelefs  and  tedious  Repetitions 
in  fpeaking  of  the  principal  Cities  of  every  Province.  For  this  Reafon  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to 
what  is  mod  remarkable  in  them,  with  refped:  to  their  Situation,  Trade,  or  the  Fertility  of  their 
Soil  j  and  fhall  enlarge  chiefly  on  thofe  Cities  which  are  of  greatefl  Reputation,  and  mod  fre¬ 
quented  :  Of  the  red  I  fhall  fay  what  is  fufficient  to  form  an  Idea  of  them  ;  and  illudratc  the 
whole  with  the  Plans  of  fuch  places  as  have  any  thing  fingular. 
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DESCRI 


OF  THE 

PROVING  ES  of  CHINA. 


PROVINCE  I.  PE-CHE-LI,  CHE-LI,  or  LI-PA-FU.  p™.  i. 

Pe-che-li. 

THIS  Province*  which  is  the  firffc  and  chief  of  the  whole  Empire,  is  bounded  on  the 

Eaft  by  the  Sea  ;  on  the  North  by  the  Great  Wall  and  part  of  Tartary  ;  on  the  Well  by  Figure.  ^ 
the  Province  of  Shan-fi ,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  Mountains  ;  and  on  the  South  by 
the  Provinces  of  Shan-tong  and  Bo-nan.  Its  Figure  is  triangular. 

It  is  divided  into  nine  different  Countries,  each  of  which  has  a  Fa,  or  principal  City  of  thefirft  Divifion,and 
Rank,  whereon  feveral  Cities  depend.  Thefe  Cities  are  140  in  Number,  of  which  20  are  Chew ,  Number’°E 
or  Cities  of  the  fécond  Rank,  and  120  By  en,  or  Cities  of  the  third  Rank;  not  to  fpeak  0f Cit:es- 
Boroughs  and  Villages  without  Number,  fome  as  large  as  Cities,  but  have  not  that  Name,  becaufe 
they  are  neither  encompafs’d  with  Walls  nor  Ditches,  as  the  Cities  are. 

The  Air  of  this  Province  is  temperate  ;  notwithftanding,  tho’  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  Air. 

42d  Parallel,  the  Rivers  are  frozen  during  4  Months  of  the  Year,  that  is,  from  towards  the  End 
of  November  to  the  middle  of  March.  Unlefs  a  certain  North-Wind  blows,  they  never  feel 
thole  piercing  Colds  the  Froft  produces  in  Europe,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  nitrous  Exha^ 
lations  that  arife  from  the  Earth,  and  efpecially  to  the  Clearnefs  of  the  Sky,  the  Sun  being  fcarce 
ever  cover’d  with  Clouds,  even  in  Winter. 

The  rainy  Seafon  is  towards  the  End  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  Auguji  :  At  other  times  it  Weather, 
feldom  rains,  but  the  Dew  that  falls  every  Night  moiflens  the  Earth  ;  this  Moifture  is  dry’d  up 
at  Sun-rife,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  very  fine  Dull:,  which  penetrates  every  thing,  even  Rooms 
molt  clofely  Ihut.  Tender-eyed  People  who  travel  on  Horfeback,  wear  a  thin  Veil  for  covering 
their  Faces,  which,  without  hindering  them  to  fee,  defends  them  from  thofe  Whirlwinds  of  Dull 
that  furround  them  ;  or. elfe  they  take  other  Precautions,  whereof  I  lhall  fpeak  hereafter. 

The  Soil  oï  Pe-che-li  is  even,  but  fandy,  and  not  very  fruitful.  It  produces  lefs  Rice  than  the  Soil  and 
Southern  Provinces,  becaufe  it  has  but  few  Canals  ;  however,  befides  what  is  fown  along  the  Produce* 
Rivers,  it  is  fown  dry  in  lèverai  Places,  and  grows  very  well,  but  is  fomewhat  harder  to  boil.  All 
manner  of  Grain  thrives  here  in  abundance,  and  chiefly  Wheat  and  Millet  ;  here  likewife  we 
find  all  forts  of  Cattle,  and  Pulfe,  with  plenty  of  Fruit;  fuch  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plumbs,  Chefnuts 
Walnuts,  Figgs,  Peaches,  Grapes,  &c. 

Its  Rivers  are  full  of  Filh,  efpecially  excellent  Cray-Filh.  ^  The  Mountains  afford  a  great  deal 
of  Pit-Coal  :  this  they  burn  in  dead  of  Wood,  which  is  very  fcarce  ;  and  confidering  how  long 
thefe  Mines  have  fupply’d  the  Province,  one  would  think  them  inexhauftible.  8 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  Animals,  there  is  a  particular  fort  of  Cats,  with  long  Hair  and 
hanging  Ears,  which  the  Chinefe  Ladies  are  very  fond  of,  and  rear  with  a  great  deal  of  Tender  nefs 
But  this  Province  is  render’d  much  more  confiderable  by  being  as  it  were  the  Rendezvous  of  all 
the  Riches  of  the  Empire  ;  and  becaufe  all  the  Northern  and  Southern  Provinces  Rrive  to  outvie 
each  other  in  furnifhing  it  with  the  moft  rare  and  delicious  things  they  produce. 

The  Inhabitants  are  neither  fo  polite,  nor  fo  much  addided  to  the  Sciences  as  thole  of  the 

“]arts  i  rbllt  the7  are  much  more  Robuft,  Warlike,  and  able  to  undergo  the  Fatigues 

and  Hardfhips  of  War.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the  Chinefe  inhabiting  the§  Northern  Pro- 
vinces.  w 
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Prov.  I. 
Pe-che-li. 

V/YV 

Shun-tyen-fu , 
or  Pe-king, 

the  Capital 
of  the  Em¬ 
pire. 


Walls. 


Gate*. 


Streets. 


Populoufnefs 


Tide  Firji  City,  Shun-tien-fu,  ot  Pe-king. 

TH  E  firft  City,  which  is  the  Capital  of  the  Province  and  of  the  whole  Empire  is  Shm-tyttU 
fu.  It  is  fituated  in  a  very  fruitful  Plain,  20  Leagues  from  the  Great  kVa  ,  an  4^  the 
ordinary  Refidence  of  the  Emperors.  They  call  it  Pe-king,  which  fignifies,  the  court  oj  the 
North  ;  as  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Kyang-nan ,  was  named  Nan-king,  or  the  Court  of  the 
South ,  when  it  was  the  Emperor’s  Refidence.  But  the  “Tartars ,  a  reftlefs  and  warn  'e  People, 
who  made  continual  Irruptions  into  the  Territories  of  the  Empire,  obliged  them  at  length  to 
remove  their  Court  into  the  Northern  Provinces;  that  they  might  be  near  at  Hand,  to  oppofe 
them  with  the  numerous  Troops  which  ordinarily  attend  the  Chinefe  Monarchs.  # 

This  City  is  almofl  Square,  and  divided  into  two  Cities;  that  where  the  Emperors  Palacp. 
ftands  is  named  Sin-chmg ,  or  the  New  City  ;  it  is  alfo  call’d  the  Tartar  City,  becaufe.the  Houles 
were  diftributed  among  the  Tartars,  when  the. prefent  Family  was  eftablifh’d  on  the  Throne.  .. 

The  fécond  is  call’d  Lau-ching ,  or  the  Old  City  ;  it  may  be  termed  the  Old  Chinefe  City ,  becaule 
when  the  Chinefe  were  driven  out  of  the  other  City,  part  of  them  retired  into  this,  while  others 
fled  towards  the  Southern  Provinces,  being  even  obliged  to  quit  the  Country,  becaufe  not  only 
the  Houfes  of  the  New  City  (built  under  Yiing-lo  about  1405,  when  the  Court  forfook  Nan¬ 
king)  but  alfo  the  Lands  about  it  and  the  Neighbouring  Cities,  within  a  certain  Diflance,  were 
given  to  the  Tartars ,  with  a  perpetual  Exemption  from  Taxes  and  all  forts  6f  Tribute. 

In  lefs  than  fourlcore  Years  the  Tartars  have  multiply ’d  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  they  occupy 
almofl  all  the  New  City  ;  the  reft  is  inhabited  by  Chinefe ,  fo  that  there  is  not  any  Part  of  it  empty, 
as  there  is  in  the  Old. 

The  Compafs  of  the  Walls  of  both  Cities  together,  excluflve  of  the  Suburbs,  has  been  meafur’d, 
and  does  not  exceed  52  Chinefe  Li  [or  Furlongs]  fo  that  it  is  lefs  than  Nan-king.  Blit  there  is  a 
vail  difference  between  the  Breadth,  Length,  and  Beauty  of  the  Walls  of  thefe  two  Cities  ; 
thofe  of  [the  New  City  of]  P e-king  are  ftately,  and  worthy  the  Capital  of  the  greateft  Empire  in 
the  World  ;  but  the  Walls  of  Nan-king  are  narrow,  and  do  not  appear  to  exceed  thofe  of  the 
ancient  City  of  Pe-king ,  which  are  no  better  than  the  Walls  of  the  generality  of  the  Cities  of  China. ^ 
A  Horfeman  may  afcend  the  Walls  of  the  New  City,  by  means  of  a  Ramp,  which  begins  at 
a  great  Diflance.  In  feveral  Places  there  are  Houfes  built  for  a  Corps  de  Guard  ;  the  Towers 
are  within  Bow-fhot  of  each  other  ;  there  are  fome  of  them  at  certain  Diftances,  mticli  larger 
than  the  reft,  and  capable  of  containing  fmall  Bodies  of  Referve,  *' 

.  Gates  of  the  City,  which  are  high  and  well  arch’d,  fupport  exceeding  large  Pavillioris, 
nine  Stories  high.  Each  Story  is  furnifh’d  with  Windows  and  Loop-holes  ;  and  the  lowefl  forms' 
a  great  Hall,  where  the  Soldiers  and  Officers,  who  have  been  on  Guard,  or  come  to  relieve  it,  retire. 
Before  each  Gate  there  is  an  open  Area  or  Parade  (k)  of  above  360  Feet,  (which  ferves  for  a  Place 
of  Arms)  incompafs’d  by  a  femicircular  Wall  of  equal  Height  and  Breadth  with  that  of  the  City. 
The  Entrance  of  this  Parade  is  never  on  that  Side  which  faces  the  great  Road'  into  the* 
City:  This  Road  is  alfo  commanded  by  a  Pavillion  like  the  former,  fo  that',  as  the  Cannon 
of  the  one  can  play  upon  the  City,  the  Cannon  of  the  other  fcowrs  the  neighbouring  .Country.' 
All  the  Gates,  which  are  nine  in  Number,  have  a  double  Pavillion,  built  in  like  Manner  on 
the  Platforms  of  the  Walls,  and  furnifh’d  with  Artillery;  nor  is  there  need  of  any  other'  fort' 
of  Citadel,  this  Artillery  being  more  than  Efficient  to  keep  the  People  in  Awe.  / 

The  Streets  of  this  great  City  are  exceeding  ftrait,  almofl  all  laid  out  with  a  Line,  at  leaft  a’ 
League  in  Length,  and  about  120  Feet  wide,  with  Shops,  for  the  moft  part,  on  both  Sides 
It  is  a  Pity  there  is  fo  little  Proportion  between  the  Streets  and  the. Houfes,  which  make  a' 
mean  Appearance,  and  are  very  low.  '  -  ’n 

It  is  aftoniftiing  to  fee  the  infinite  Multitudes  of  People,  wherewith  thefe  Streets  are  crouded  ' 
without  one  Woman  among  them  ;  and  the  Confufion  which  is  caufed  by  ‘the  flifprizine  Number 
of  Horfes  Mules,  Affes,  Camels,  Carts,  Waggons,  and  Chairs,  without  reckoning  Ae  various' 
Crowds  of  Men,  ioo  or  200  in  a  Clufter,  which  one  meets  with  every  now  and  them  gafheféi* 
about  fome  Fortune-teller,  or  Players  at  Cups  and  Balls;  or  liftening  to  Ballad  Sixers  and' 
others  who  read  or  repeat  certain  comical  Stories  to  make  Diverfion  ;  or  elfe  gaping’ at  a 
fort  of  Quacks,  who  diftribute  their  Medicines,  and  difplay  their  admirable  EffeAs  with  a  oreat 
deal  of  Eloquence.  People  of  Diftinftion  would  be  flopp’d  every  Moment,  if  they  had  not  a 
Horieman  to  go  before  and  call  to  the  People  to  make  Way.  ’ 

All  the  Riches  and  Commodities  of  the  Empire  are  continually  flowing  into  this  City.  People 
are  earned  thro  the  Streets  in  Chairs  by  Men,  or  more  ufually  on  Horfeback.  Both  forts  of 
Voiture  are  eafily  to  be  met  with  in  many  Places  :  one  may  fometimes  hire  a  Horfe  or  Mule 
the  whole  Day  for  6  or  7  Pence;  and  as  all  the  Streets  are  crouded  with  People,  the  Muleteers 
often  lead  their  Beads  by  the  Bridle,  in  order  to  make  way.  Thefe  Men  are  perfeéllv  acaminteH 
with  the  Streets  and  Houfes,  where  the  great  Folks  and  principal  Citizens  refide.  Therekre  alfo 

°f  thC  WardS’  S'treCtS’  or  EEces  where  every  Perfon  lives, 

«  There  are  no  Parades  in  the  P,an  of  P‘M.  the  Reader  will  find  them  in  that  of  Chin-nng/u,  in  the  fame  Plate. 
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i.  <f  the  Tartar  City ,  almost  Square  . 
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The Hmpwrors  Palace  . 
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The  Gates-  of  the  Palace-  leaf  the  outnuzrd Indcsure 
The  Gates  of  the  face  of  Pleasure  . 

The  Gates  of  'the Tartar'  City  . 

The  Gates  of  the  Chinese  City  . 

The  Great  Curts  of  the  Palace . 

Outward  enclosure  of  the  Palace . 
q.  Chuixh  and  House  of  theTrenc/i  Jesuits  . 
v  House  &  Church  ff.  Forty ueoxJesuits,  calldf .Hsidoux  of SUosepA 
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of  the  PR  0/  /.VC/:  .V  </  0  III  N  A. 

The  Governor  of  P e-king,  who  is  a  Martchew  Tartar  of  Figure,  is  call’d  Kyû-men  ti-tû ,  or  the  pRQV  j 
General  of  the  nine  Gates ,  and  has  under  his  JurifdiCtion  not  only  the  Soldiers  but  the  People,  pe_che’_]i* 
in  whatever  concerns  the  civil  Government  or  the  Public  Safety.  \  r'W 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  Policy  obferv’d  here:  it  is  amazing  to  fee  the  perfect  Tranquillity 
that  is  maintain’d  among  fuch  an  infinite  Number  of  Tartars  and  Chinefe  ;  and  for  lèverai  Years 
together  one  fhall  not  hear  of  a  Houfe  being  broken  open,  or  a  Man  murder’d  ;  for  fuch  is  the 
Order  obferved,  that  it  is  almofl  impoffible  thofe  Crimes  fhould  be  committed  and  the  Authors 
efcape  unpunifh’d. 

All  the  great  Streets*  which  run  in  a  Line  from  one  Gate  to  another,  and  are  about  120  Feet  Guards  of 
broad,  have  Corps  de  Guard.  Day  and  Night  there  are  Soldiers  with  Swords  by  their  Sides,  and  the  Streets. 
Whips  in  their  Hands,  to  chaflife  all,  without  Diflin&ion,  who  make  any  Difturbance  ;  and 
to  confine  whoever  refills,  or  creates  any  Quarrel. 

ThelelTer  Streets,  which  terminate  in  the  greater,  have  Wooden  Crofs-barf’d  Gates,  thro’  which 
thofe,  who  walk  within,  may  be  feen  by  the  Corps  de  Guard,  placed  over-againft  them  in  the 
great  Streets.  There  are  alfo  Soldiers  on  Duty  towards  the  middle  of  almofl  all  thofe  Streets. 

The  Crofs-barr’d  Gates  are  fhut  every  Night  by  the  Guard,  and  are  feldom  open’d,  except  to 
Perfons  with  a  Lanthorn  in  their  Hand,  who  are  known,  and  have  a  good  Reafon  for  going  out, 
fuch  as  to  fetch  aPhyfician.  As  foon  as  the  firfi  Stroke  of  the  Watch  is  given  on  a  great  Bell, 
one  or  two  Soldiers  walk  from  one  Corps  de  Guard  to  the  other,  playing  all  the  Way  with  a 
kind  of  Clapper,  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  are  on  the  Watch.  They  fuffer  none  to  walk  in 
the  Night,  and  even  queftion  thofe  whom  the  Emperor  lends  about  Bufinefs  ;  if  their  Anfiwer 
gives  the  leaft  Sufpicion,  they  put  them  in  Cuflody  of  the  Corps  de  Guard  ;  befides,  this  Guard 
mull  anfwer  every  Call  of  the  Centinel  who  is  on  Duty. 

It  is  by  this  excellent  Order,  obferved  with  the  greatefl  ExaCtnefs,  that  Peace,  Silence  and  Safety 
reign  thro’  the  City.  It  mull  be  added  that  not  only  the  Governor  of  the  City,  who  is  obliged  to 
go  the  Rounds,  arrives  when  lead;  expeCted  ;  but  alfo  the  Officers,  who  keep  Guard  on  the  Walk 
and  Pavillions  over  the  Gates,  (where  they  beat  the  Watch  on  great  Brafs  Drums,)  fend  Subalterns, 
to  examine  the  Quarters  belonging  to  the  Gates  where  they  are  polled  :  the  lead  NegleCt  •  is 
punilh’d  next  Day,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Guard  are  broken. 

This  Regulation,  which  prevents  NoCturnal  Meetings,  will  without  doubt  appear  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  Europe ,  and  be  by  no  means  relilh’d  by  Perfons  of  Quality  and  Fortune  ;  but,  ought 
not  thofe  who  are  at  the  Helm  in  a  State,  to  prefer  good  Order  and  the  publick  Security,  to 
Diverfions,  which  give  Occafion  to  innumerable  Attempts  on  the  EffeCts  and  -Lives  of  the  Citizens? 

Befides,  nothing  feems  more  agreeable  to  Reafon,  fince  the  Tartars ,  a  People  bred  up  in  Woods*, 
illiterate  and  unenlighten’d  with  the  true  Religion,  adting  according  to  thefe  Maxims,  root  out 
fo  many  Crimes  too  common  in  other  States. 

The  Empire  is  indeed  at  great  Expence  on  this  Account,  for  part  of  the  Soldiers  I  have  mention’d,  Exceeding 
are  employ’d  for  nothing  elfe  but  to  take  Care  of  the  Streets  ;  they  are  all  Foot,  and  their  Pay  is  Neatnefs  of 
large:  Befides  their  watching  Day  and  Night,  it  is  their  Bufinefs  to  fee  that  every  Body  cleans the  Houfes* 
the  Street  before  his  Door;  that  it  is  fwept  and  watered  every  Morning  and  Evening  in  dry 
Weather  ;  and  that  the  Dirt  is  taken  away  after  Rain  :  And  as  the  Streets  are  very  broad,  one  of 
their  chief  Employments  is  to  work  themfelves,  and  keep  the  middle  of  them  always  clean  for  the 
Publick  Conveniency.  After  they  have  taken  up  the  Dirt  (for  the  City  is  not  paved)  they  beat  it, 
or  turning  it  dry  it,  or  elfe  mix  it  up  with  other  dry  Earth  9  fo  that  within  two  Hours  after  the 
heavy  Rains  one  may  walk  all  over  the  City  without  dirtying  himfelf.  Thofe  Writers  who  tell 
us,  that  the  Streets  of  Pe-king  are  commonly  nally,  probably  fpeak  with  RefpeCt  to  thofe  of  the 
Old  City,  which  are  ffnall,  and  not  kept  in  fuch  good  Order  as  thofe  of  the  New;  where  the 
Soldiers  are  continually  employ’d  to  keep  them  clean,  even  when  the  Emperor  is  abfent. 

There  is  a  fécond  Wall  in  the  New  City,  which  is  low  and  narrow,  but  adorn’d  with  large 
Gates,  where  there  are  Guards  ;  this  is  call’d  Whang-ching ,  that  is,  the  Imperial  Wall.  Its  South 
Gate  is  that  of  the  Palace  itfelf,  about  a  hundred  Fathoms  from  the  principal  Gate  of  the  City, 
which  looks  Southward  alfo,  and  is  call’d  by  the  People  S 'yen-men  ;  altho’  its  true  Name,  which 
is  cut  both  in  Tartarian  and  Chinefe  Characters,  is  Ching-yang-men ,  that  is,  the  Gate  facing  the 
Noon-Day  Sun.  j>  1  Vi  L  ;  <  r:  j  ’ 

This  Palace  is  a  prodigious  Collection  of  great  Buildings,  vafl  Courts,  and  Gardens  ;  it  is  inclofèd  imperia! 
with  a  Brick  Wall  about  twelve  Chinefe  Li  in  Circuit.  This  Wall  has  Battlements  along  the  Cur-  Palace  de¬ 
tains,  and  at  the  Angles  is  adorn’d  with  little  Pavillions  ;  over  each  Gate  there  is  a  Pavillion  morefcnbed‘ 
lofty,  as  well  as  flronger  built,  than  the  former,  and  furrounded  with  a  Gallery,  fupported  by  Pillars 
refembling  our  Periflyle  :  This  properly  is  the  Palace,  becaufe  it  contains  the  Apartments  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  Family. 

The  Space  between  this  Inclofure  of  the  Palace  and  the  firfi  Wall,  named  Whang-ching ,  which 
is  above  1 5  Li  in  Compafs,  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  Houfes,  as  well  of  the  Officers  of  the  Houfe-  1 
hold,  as  the  Eunuchs,  and  thefeveral  Tribunals;  whereof  fome  have  the  Care  of  providing  Necef- 
faries  for  the  Service  of  the  Prince,  and  others  are  to  prefervfe  good  Order,  decide  Differences, 
determine  Caufes,  and  puniffi  the  Crimes  committed  by  the  Domeflicks  of  the  Imperial  Family. 
Nevertaelefs  when  the  Crimes  are  flagrant,  and  fully  proved,  thefe  Tribunals  of  the  Palace,  named 
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j  the  Inner  Tribunals,  tranfmit  the  Criminals  to  the  Exterior  Tribunals,  which  are 

'pSiU  u16  ^  u  t  •  i  p  1  u  hnllv  different  from  ours,  yet  it  ftrikes 

Altho  the  Architecture  of  the  Imperial  Palace  be  wholly  dine  QtmChire  of  the 

itsAnhite -  the  Eye  by  its  Vaft  nefs  5  the  regular  Difpofition  of  the  Apartments,  an  Platband  of 

tZÎnL,  Roofs/  which  have  four  Sides  nfing  ver/ high,  and  adorn’d  on  the :  Reft  with 

ranee.  Flower-Work,  and  turn’d  up  at  the  Ends  ;  the  whole  is  covei  d  with  varni  r  i  Roof  as 

beautiful  Yellow  that  at  a  Diftance  they  appear  as  a  Foreft  of  Beams, 

glittering  as  the  former,  nfing  from  the  Walls,  goes  quite  aiound,  luppoi  i  y  e  j  t>  r 

Joy  Its  and  Spars,  all  japann’d  with  green  Varmfti,  ftrew’d  with  Gold  Figures  This  fecond  Roof 
with  the  Projection  of  the  firft  makes  a  kind  of  Crown  to  thofe  Buildings,  w  ic  .  ias  a  ^  y  ne 
EffeCl  j  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Rules  obfene  in  any  ui  ing, 
according  as  we  find  our felves  affeCted  with  the  Beauty  of  it  j  fince  thofe  receive  in  urope  arç 
rejected  by  other  Nations,  and  have  appear’d  good  to  us,  only  becaufe  we  ave  i  cover  race . 
and  Beauty  in  the  Works  of  the  Ancients,  who  feem  to  have  introduced  both.  Whatever 
one  may  think  as  to  the  Tafte  of  Architecture,  it  is  certain  that  thefe  Halls,  built  in  t  e  ,  ineje 
Fafhion,  with  their  Bas-Courts,  furrounded  by  Galleries,  and  ranged  one  alter  another  m 
regular  Order,  form  altogether  one  intire  Structure,  which  is  very  magnificent,  peiiectly  Augu  , 

and  worthy  the  greateft  Empire  upon  Earth.  .  ,  ,  \-  c 

the  Terrajfts.  The  Terrafles,  whereon  thefe  Apartments  are  built,  contribute  alfo  much  to  give  them  that  Air  or 
Grandeur  which  ftrikes  the  Eye  ;  they  are  about  15  Feet  high  from  the  Ground, cafed  wit  white 
Marble,  adorn’d  with  Balluftrades  of  pretty  good  Workmanfhip,  and  open  only  at  the  Entrance  ojf 
the  Stair  Cafes,  which  are  placed  on  the  Sides,  and  in  the  Middle,  and  Corners  of  the  Front,  i  nc 
Afcent  in  the  middle  is  properly  no  more  than  a  Ramp  or  Slope,  confifting  of  one  or  tw<p 
pieces  of  Marble,  without  either  Steps  or  Reftings;  Nobody  is  permitted  to  enter  this  Way 
into  the  Apartments  but  the  Emperor  alone,  who  upon  Days  of  Ceremony  is  carried  thro 
in  his  cover’d  Chair. 

Thefe  Terraffes,  which  extend  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  make  before  the  Doors  and  Windows  of 
the  Apartments,  a  very  broad  Platform  paved  with  Marble,  projecting  feven  or  eight  Foot  all  the 
way  beyond  the  Building.  This  is  the  Form  of  the  Apartments  of  Lodgings  of  the  Emperor, 
ImperialHall.  and  of  the  Imperial  Hall,  named  Pay-ho-tyen ,  (as  who  ftiould  fay,  the  Hall  of  the  great  Union )  which 
ftands  more  towards  the  South,  and  is  expofed  to  the  Eyes  of  all  the  Mandarins  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  Bas-Court  before  this  Hall  the  Mandarins  range  themfelves  on  Days  appointed  for  the 
Ceremonies  preferibed  by  the  Laws  of  the  Empire,  to  renew  their  Homage,  which  Ceremonies  are 
perform’d  whether  the  Emperor  be  prefent  or  not.  Nothing  is  more  ufual  than  for  them  to 
ftrike  the  Ground  with  their  Foreheads,  before  the  Gate  of  the  Palace,  or  one  of  the  Royal 
Halls,  with  the  fame  Formality  and  RefpeCt,  as  if  he  was  feated  on  his  Throne. 

This  Hall  is  about  130  Feet  long,  and  almoft  fquare;  the  Cieling  is  all  of  carved  Work,  varnifh’d 
with  green,  and  charg’d  with  gilded  Dragons.  The  Pillars  that  fupport  the  Roof  within,  are  fix 
or  feven  Feet  in  Compafs  at  the  Bottom,  and  inçruftated  with  a  kind  of  Pafte^  japann’d  with  red 
Varnifti.  The  Pavement  is  cover’d  partly  with  very  ordinary  Carpets,  made  like  thofe  of  Purky  ; 
the  Walls  are  very  well  white-wafh’d,  but  without  Hangings,  Looking-Glaffes,  Branches,  Paintings, 
or  any  other  fort  of  Ornament. 

The  Throne,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall,  confifts  of  a  lofty  Alcove,  very  neat,  but 
neither  rich  nor  magnificent  ;  and  without  any  Infcription  but  the  Word  Shing,  which  the 
Authors  of  Relations  have  render’d  Holy  -,  but  it  is  not  always  ufed  in  that  Senfe,  for  it  is  fome- 
times  better  explain’d  by  the  Latin  Word  Eximius,  or  the  Englifo  Words  Excellent ,  P erf  eel,  Mojl 
Wife.  On  the  Platform  or  Floor  before  it,  ftand  very  great  and  thick  Veffels  of  Brafs,  wherein 
Perfumes  are  burnt  during  the  Ceremony,  and  Candlefticks  made  in  the  Form  of  Birds,  large 
enough  to  hold  ^Flambeaux.  This  Platform  is  continued  Northward  beyond  the  Hall,  Pay-ho - 
tyen,  and  ferves  as  a  Foundation  to  two  other  leffer  Halls,  which  are  hid  by  the  former;  one  of 
them  is  a  very  pretty  Rotundo  or  circular  Room,  with  Windows  on  every  fide,  and  ftiining  with 
Varnifti  of  divers  Colours  ;  there,  they  fay,  the  Emperor  repofes  fometimes,  before  or  after  the 
Ceremony,  and  changes  his  Habit. 

This  round  Hall  is  but  a  few  Paces  diftant  from  a  fecond,  that  is  longer  than  broad,  the  Door 
of  which  faces  the  North  ;  thro’  this  Door  the  Emperor  is  obliged  to  pafs,  when  he  comes  from 
his  Apartment  to  his  Throne,  there  to  receive  the  Homages  of  the  whole  Empire;  he  is  then 
carried  in  a  Chair,  by  Chairmen  drefs’din  long  red  Vefts,  embroider’d  with  Silk,  and  wearing  Caps, 
adorn’d  with  Plumes.  J  r 

The  Court  which  is  before  the  Pay-ho-tyen,  is  the  largeft  belonging  to  the  Palace;  it  is  at  leaft 
300  Feet  long,  and  250  wide.  Over  the  Gallery  that  furrounds  it,  are  the  Imperial  Magazines  of 
Rarities,  for  the  Trealure  or  Revenues  of  the  Empire  are  kept  in  the  fupreme  Tribunal,  named 
Hû-pû.  Thefe  Magazines  are  open’d  on  certain  Occafions,  as  at  the  Creation  of  a  Prince,  who  is 
to  inherit  the  Crown,  an  Empreft,  Queen,  &c.  In  one  are  kept  the  Vafes,  and  other  Works  of 
different  Metal  ;  in  another  vaft  Q^ntities  of  the  moft  beautiful  Skins  of  various  kinds-  a  third 
contains  Habits  furr’d  with  the  Skins  of  gray  Squirrels,  Foxes,  Ermins,  and  Sables  wherewith 
the  Emperor  fometimes  rewards  his  Servants.  There  is  one  for  precious  Stones  curious  Marble* 
and  Pearls  which  are  found  in  Partary.  The  greateft  of  all,  confifting  of  twobw  Stories,  is  full 
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of  Preffes  where  the  Silks  are  kept,  made  on  purpofe  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Family,  Prov<  j 
at  Nan  kin t  Hang-chew ,  and  Su-chew  ;  thefe  are  the  bed:  in  all  the  Empire,  becaufe  they  are  pe-che-li. 
manufactur'd  unde?  the  Care  and  InfpeCtion  of  a  Mandarin,  who  prelides  over  thofe  Works,  and 
would  be  puniffi’d  if  they  were  not  finiffi’d  in  the  greateft  Perfection.  Magazine 

In  the  other  Store-houfes  are  reported  Arrows,  Bows,  and  Saddles,  which  have  either  been 
made  at  Peeking,  brought  from  foreign  Countries,  or  prefented  by  great  Princes,  and  fet  apart 
for  the  Üfe  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Children;  there  isonealfo  where  they  colled  the  heft  Tea, 
of  every  kind  that  China  produces,  with  various  Simples,  and  other  the  moil  efteemed  Druggs. 

This  Gallery  has  five  Doors,  one  to  the  Eaft,  another  to  the  Weft,  and  three  in  the  South 
Front.  Thofe  in  the  middle  are  never  open’d  but  for  the  Emperor  ;  the  Mandarins,  who  come  to 
perform  the  Ceremony  before  the  Imperial  Hall,  entring  by  the  Side  Doors. 

Y  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  Front  ;  it  has  a  large  Court,  into  which  one  defcends  by 
a  Marble  Stair-Cafe,  adorn’d  with  two  great  Lions  of  Copper,  and  a  Baluftrade  of  white  Marble; 
it  is  made  in  form  of  a  Horfe-fhoe,  on  the  Side  of  a  little  Serpentine  River,  which  runs  thro’  the 
Palace  and  has  Bridges  over  it  of  the  fame  Materials.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  defcribe  the  reft  of 
the  Buildings  belonging  to  this  vaft  Palace,  but  as  thefe  are  the  moft  magnificent  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars,  they  may  fufficeto  give  the  Reader  an  Idea  of  the  whole. 

The  Palaces  of  the  Emperor’s  Children  and  the  other  Princes  of  the  Blood,  are  very  neat  within,  Pa1am  ofthe 
vaftly  large,  and  built  at  a  great  Expence  ;  the  fame  Manner  runs  thro’  the  whole,  both  as  to  the  f.mpeeror's 
Body  of  the  Work  and  Embellifhments.  It  is  a  Series  of  Courts,  adorn’d  on  the  Sides  with  ^ildren. 
Buildings,  and  in  Front  with  a  varnifh’d  Hall,  rais’d  on  a  Platform,  three  or  four  Feet  high,  which 
is  border’d  with  great  fquare  Blocks  of  hewn  Stone,  and  paved  with  large  fquare  Tiles  ;  the  Gates 
generally  open  into  little  Streets  not  much  frequented,  and  have  no  other  Ornaments  than  two  Lions 
of  Brais  or  white  Stone  of  very  indifferent  Workmanftnp,  without  any  Order  of  Architecture,  or 
Sculpture  in  Stone,  fuch  as  is  found  in  the  Triumphal  Arches. 

1  fhall  enlarge  no  farther  on  this  fuperb  Edifice,  (the  only  one  throughout  that  great  City,  which 
deferves  Attention)  the  rather  becaufe  I  fhall  fpeak  of  it  in  another  Place.  What  I  fhall  fay 
of  it  there,  with  the  Defcription  I  have  already  given  of  it,  will  fuffice  to  make  it  tolerably  well 
known  to  the  Reader. 

The  Tribunals  of  the  fupreme  Jurifdi&ions  are  alfo  vaftly  large,  but  ill  built,  and  worfe  kept^  in  the  Supreme 
Repair  ;  they  are  in  no  wife  fuitable  to  the  Majefty  of  the  Empire  ;  there  are  fix  of  them,  which  ™b™*!**f 
I  but  juft  mention  here,  becaufe  I  fhall  hereafter  fpeak  of  them  more  at  large.  *  e  mpre” 

The  firft,  the  Lzhi-pû ,  propofes  the  Mandarins  who  are  to  govern  the  People. 

The  fécond,  Hû-pû ,  has  the  Charge  of  the  Tributes. 

The  third.,  Li-pû,  is  for  maintaining  the  Cuftoms  and  Rites  of  the  Empire. 

The  fourth,  Ping-pu,  has  Care  of  the  Troops  and  Polls  which  are  on  all  the  great  Roads,  and 
maintain’d  at  the  Emperor’s  Expence. 

The  fifth,  the  Hing-pu ,  determines  Criminal  Caufes. 

The  laft,  Kong-pu ,  has  the  InfpeCtion  of  the  publick  Works. 

All  thefe  Tribunals  are  divided  into  different  Chambers,  among  which  the  Bufinefs  is  diftri- 
buted;  their  Number  is  not  the  fame  in  every  Tribunal,  fome  of  them  having  much  lefs  to  do 
than  others. 

Under  thefe  fix  fovereign  Courts  are  alfo  divers  other  Tribunals,  which  depend  on  them  ;  for 
Inftarice,  the  Kin-tyen-kyen,  or  Tribunal  of  the  Mathematics,  is  fubordinate  to  that  of  th  tLi-ptiy 
it  is  alfo  divided  into  two  Chambers,  whereof  the  principal  and  moft  numerous,  call’d  Li-ko ,  is 
fblely  employ’d  about  calculating  the  Motion  of  the  Stars,  and  Aftronomical  Affairs  ;  the  other 
named  Lû-ko,  befides  other  Bufinefs  more  peculiar  to  it,  is  employed  to  determine  the  proper 
Days  for  Marriages,  Burials,  and  other  Civil  Affairs  ;  about  which  they  give  themfelves  but  little 
Trouble,  copying  for  the  moft  part  an  ancient  Chinefe  Book,  wherein  almoft  all  thefe  things  are 
already  fettled  according  to  the  Year  of  the  Sexagenary  Cycle  or  Chinefe  Century. 

Thefe  fix  fupreme  Jurifdidtions  never  meddle  with  Affairs  of  State,  but  when  remitted  to 
them  by  the  Emperor,  with  Orders  to  deliberate  thereon  ;  for  then  Handing  in  need  of  each  other, 
they  are  oblig’d  to  agree  together,  to  the  end  that  the  Money,  Troops,  Officers  and  Equipages 
may  be  ready  at  the  time  appointed  :  Excepting  in  fuch  Cafes,  each  Court  confines  itfelf  wholly  to 
the  Affairs  belonging  to  it,  and  certainly  has  enough  to  do,  in  an  Empire  of  fuch  vaft  Extent  as 
China.  If  the  different  Functions,  of  repairing  public  Works,  the  Government  of  the  Forces, 
the  Regulation  of  the  Revenue,  the  Adrniniftration  of  Juftice,  and  above  all  the  Choice  of  Magi- 
ftrates,  were  all  united  in  one  Tribunal,  it  would  without  doubt  produce  great  Confufion  in  the 
Refolutions,  and  a  Slownefs  in  Proceedings,  which  would  ruin  Affairs  ;  for  this  Reafon  it  was 
neceffary  to  encreafe  the  Number  of  Mandarins,  both  at  Court  and  in  the  Provinces. 

But  as  in  fo  great  a  multitude  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  out  the  proper  Perfon  with  whom  one 
has  Bufinefs  ;  to  remedy  this  Inconvenience,  there  is  a  Book  fold,  which  may  be  call’d  the  Prefent 
State  of  China ,  containing  the  Names,  Sirnames  and  Employments  of  all  the  Officers,  and  diftin- 
guifhing  whether  they  are  Chinefe  or  Tartars,  Bachelors  or  Dodtors,  &e.  It  takes  particular  Notice 
alfo  of  the  Changes  made  with  refpedt  to  the  Officers  of  the  Army,  as  well  thofe  that  are  in  Gar- 
rifon,  as  in  the  Field;  and  to  fpecify  thefe  Changes,  without  re-printing  the  Book,  they  make  ufe 
of  moveable  Characters. 

All  the  Tartar  Families  live  in  or  about  Pe-king,  and  are  not  permitted  to  remove  from  thence  Emperor’s 
without  the  Emperor’s  fpecial  Order;  hence  it  is,  that  the  Tartar  Troops,  which  compofe  the  Life-Guard. 
Vol.  I.  rp  Emperor’s 
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Prôv.  Ï.  Emperor’s  Life  Guard,  are  always  in  a  manner  near  his  Perfon;  here  are  alfo  found  fome  Chinefe 
Pe-che-li.  Troops,  who  formerly  lifted  themfelves  under  the  Tartar  Banners,  and  were  for  that  Rea  on  call  d4" 
^/YV  the  Tart  a  fixed  Chinefe ;  they  are  very  well  paid,  and  are  always  ready  to  fly  on  the  hrlt  Order 
to  extinguifti  the  Flames  of  Sedition,  wherever  they  break  out,  with  furprizing  Secrecy  and  Ex¬ 
pedition.  !'■'  •'  # 

Thefe  Troops  are  divided  into  8  Bodies,  each  of  which  has  a  Banner,  diftinguim  d  either  by 
the  Coloùr,  viz.  yellow,  white,  red  and  blew,  or  by  the  Borders,  which  are  all  red,  excepting 
that  of  the  red  Banner,  whofe  Border  is  white  ;  green  is  the  Colour  belonging  to  the  Troops  that 
are  entirely  Chinefe ,  which  are  thence  call’d  Lû-ki,  or  the  Soldiers  of  the  Green  Banner. 

Every  Tartar  Banner  has  its  General,  named  in  the  Manchew  Language  Kufanta ,  wno  has 
under  him  certain  great  Officers,  called  Meyreynchainy  who  are  like  our  Lieutenant-Generals,  and- 
have  under  them  feveral  other  Officers  fubordinate  to  each  other. 

As  each  Body  at  prefent  is  compofed  of  Manchew  Tartars ,  Mongul  Tartars ,  and  Tartarized 
Chinefe y  the  General  has  under  him  two  General  Officers  of  each  Nation,  and  thefe  Officers 
have  likewife  Subalterns  of  the  fame  Nation.  Each  Body  confifts  of  10,000  effective  Men,  divided 
into  too  NuruSy  or  Companies,  of  100  Soldiers  each  (n)  5  fo  that  if  we  reckon  the  Emperor’s 
Houfehold  and  thofe  of  the  Princes,  who  have  their  Servants,  Po  zho  nurû  with  the  Pay  of  the4 
Officers  and  Soldiers,  the  common  Opinion  may  be  readily  allow’d  to  be  true,  viz.  that  there  are 
.  always  100,000  Horfe  at  P e-king. 

We  may  hence  form  an  Idea  of  the  Forces  of  the  Empire  ;  for  if  to  the  Cavalry,  already  ftpoken 
of,  we  add  the  Infantry  which  are  at  Pe-kingy  thofe  polled  along  the  Great  Wall,  (in  the  innumer¬ 
able  Forts  built  for  its  Defence,  tho’  lefs  numerous  at  prefent  than  when  the  Country  was  in  Danger 
of  Invaffons  from  the  Tartars)  together  with  the  reft  of  the  Forces  difpers’d  all  over  the  Empire,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Number,  agreeable  to  the  common  Calculation,  amounts  to  at  leaft  600,000 
Men  :  So  that  China  may  he  faid  to  keep  on  Foot  in  time  of  the  profoundeft  Peace,  -  an  Army  abler 
to  refift  the  moft  formidable  Powers,  purely  to  maintain  the  public  Tranquillity,  to  provide  againft 
Seditions,  and  extinguifti  the  fmalleft  Sparks  of  Rebellion. 

Such  a  vaft  Body  as  China  mull:  needs  be  terribly  agitated  when  once  it  is  in  Motion,  fo  that 
it  is  the  whole  Policy  of  the  Chinefe  Magiftrates,  to  prevent  and  fupprefs  Infurredtions  as  foon  as 
poffible.  No  Favour  is  to  be  expedied  for  a  Mandarin  whofe  People  revolt  ;  let  him  be  ever  fo 
innocent,  he  is  confider’d  as  a  Man  of  no  Capacity,  and  the  fmalleft  Puniftiment  that  can  befàl 
him  is,  to  be  difcharg’d  from  his  Employment,  by  the  Tribunal  of  the  Court,  to  which  fuch 
Caufes  are  always  tranfmitted  by  the  Vice-Roys  and  Governors  of  Provinces  ;  and  thofe  Tribunals 
deliberate  on  the  Informations,  and  prefent  their  Report  to  the  Emperor,  who  either  confirms  or 
reje&s  it.  \  . 

Thefe  fovereign  Courts  have  no  Superior,  except  the  Emperor  or  the  Great  Council  ;  when  that 
Prince  thinks  fit  to  aftemble  it  on  fome  important  Affair,  already  determined  by  one  of  thofe  Courts 
they  prefent  their  Petitions  on  the  Days  appointed,  and  often  confer  with  the  Emperor  himfelf 
who  either  approves  of  or  rejects  them,  by  figning  them  with  his  own  Hand.  But  if  he  retains 
them,  they  wait  fome  time  for  his  Orders,  which  is  communicated  to  them  by  the  Great  Man - 
dariny  called  in  Chinefey  Ko-laiiy  and  in  Tartariany  Aliagata. 

The  Petitions  prefented  by  the  Prefidents  of  thefe  fupreme  Courts,  who  are  call’d  in  Chinefe 
Shang-fhu.  and  in  Tartariany  Aliagambay  ought  to  have  the  Subject,  which  it  relates  to,  fpecify’d 
in  the  Title,  and  to  end  with  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  to  which  the  Affair  belongs.  *  '  ^ 

The  Emperor  difpofes  in  the  fame  Manner  of  all  the  Employments  of  the  Empire  without 
being  oblig’d  to  confer  them  on  thePerfons  propofed  by  the  Tribunals,  altho’  he  generally  confirms 
their  Choice,  after  he  has  himfelf  examined  thofe  to  whom  the  Employments  fell  by  Lot,  in  the 
Manner  hereafter  explained.  .  As  to  the  principal  Pofts  of  Tjbng-tûy  Vice-Roy ,  &c.  they  are  always 
nominated  by  the  Emperor  himfelf.  7 

It  will  fcarce  be  believ’d,  that  the  prefent  Emperor  condefcends  to  examine  himfelf  fuch 
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Emperor’s 

foPAffa“°of  Crowds  of  Mandarins,  whereof  every  Day  fome  are' advanc’d  to  higher  Employments,* arid otW 
G  averment,  are  Candidates  foi  them  ;  neverthelefs,  it  is  certainly  true,  and  this  fhews  his  Care  in  goVerning  the 
State:  He  will  fee  every  thing  with  his  own  Eyes  (o),  and  he  will  truft  nobody  in  choofing  Maei- 
ftrates  for  his  People.  u  * 

Prerogative.  His  Authority  is  abfolute,  and  almoft  unlimited.  A  Prince  of  the  Imperial  Houfe  can  *th 
allume  the  Titles,  nor  receive  the  Honours  due  to  him  as  fuch,  without  the  Emperor’s  Perrnftf  ^ 
When  his  Conduct  does  not  anfvver  the  Expe&ation  of  the  Public,  he  lofes  his  Dignity  and  R*** 
venues  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  and  is  no  longer  diftmguifh’d,  except  by  the  Yellow  Girdle  wort 
by  Men  and  Women  of  the  Imperial  Blood,  who  are  allow’d  but  a  moderate  Penfion  out  of  the 
Royal  Treafury.  -  ^  11 

Cenfors  of  The  LaWS  all°W  110  Wa?  °f  aSainft  the  Abufe  of  Authority,  but  bv  Remnnflranr* 

^Empire.  Theft  Laws  have  eftablifti’d  publick  Cenfors  whofe  Duty  it  is  to  give  Information  to  S  FmpeS 
by  Petition*;,  which  are  difpersd  thro  the  Empire,  and  cannot  be  rejected  by  him  wirW  w 
ing  his  Reputation  5  befides,  the  Chinefe  having  annext  an  Idea  of  Heroic  Bravery  to  that  Em¬ 
ployment, 

(K)  -As  Jenghiz  khan  is  remark’d  to  have  eftablifh’d  the  fame  (0)  This  may  well  feem  înrr^i’Ku  •  », 

fort  of  Order  among  his  Troops,  it  would  be  worth  enquiry.  Empire,  when  the  petty  Princes  of  Eum  3  Monarch  °f  fo  vaft  an 
lret00li  * from’ 01  coramunicated  il  to  the  cbinefe 
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ploy  ment,  fhould  the  Emperor  treat  them  ill,  he  would  do  them  the  greateft  Honour,  and  draw  pR(m 
on  himfelf  odious  Names,  which  the  Hiftorians  would  with  great  Care  tranfmit  to  Pofterity.  _  Pe-che-li. 

In  fhort,  thefe  Cenjors  feldem  or  never  change  their  Refolution.  If  the  Court  or  the  Great  Tri- 
bunalsfeek’to  elude  the  Juftice  of  their  Complaints,  by  fome  Rebuff,  they  return  to  the  Charge,  ïïf£Intre' 
and  make  it  appear  that  they  have  not  anfwer’d  conformable  to  the  Laws.  Some  of  them  have  per- 
fever’d  two  whole  Years  in  accufing  a  Vice-Roy  fupported  by  the  Grandees,  and  without  being 
difeourag’d  by  Delays  and  Oppofition,  or  frighted  by  the  moft  terrifying  Menaces,  have  at  length 
compell’d  the  Court  to  degrade  him,  to  avoid  difgufting  the  People,  and  fullying  its  own 

Reputation.  <  > 

But  if  in  this  fort  of  Combat  between  the  Prince  and  State,  in  the  Name  of  which  the  Cenfor 
fpeaks,  the  Prince  happens  to  yield*  he  immediately  receives  the  Praifes  of  the  Public -in  their, 

Addreffes,  and  is  loaded  with  Elogies  by  the  whole  Empire  ;  the  fovereign  Courts  of  Peeking  return 
him  their  Thanks,  and  what  he  has  done  for  Juftice,  is  look’d  on  as  a  angular  Favour. 

It  is  owing  to  this  good  Order  obferv’d  at  Pe-king,  and  which  influences  the  other  Cities,  that 
the  Empire  enjoys  fuch  a  happy  Tranquillity  and  long  Peace.  This  Blefling  may  alfo  be  attributed 
in  fome  meafure  to  the  favourable  Situation  of  China ,  whofe  Neighbours  conflft  of  Nations  not 
very  populous,,  half  Barbarians ,  and  incapable  of  attempting  any  thing  to  the  Prejudice  of  fuch 
a  mighty  State,  while  its  Forces  are  well  united  under  the  Authority  of  its  Sovereign.  The  Man - 
chews,  who  conquer’d  it,  took  Advantage  of  the  Troubles  of  the  Realm,  which  was  fill’d  with 
Rebels  and  Robbers  ;  and  were  brought  in  by  the  faithful  ChineJe ,  who  were  defirous  to  revenge 
the  Death  of  their  Emperor. 

I  could  not  forbear  enlarging  in  my  Account  of  this  Capital,  becaufe  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  Soul 
of  this  great  Empire,  puts  it  in  Motion,  and  keeps  all  the  Parts  of  it  in  Order  ;  but  I  fhall  be 
much  briefer  in  fpeaking  of  the  other  Cities,  efpecially  thofe,  which  have  nothing  more  than 
ordinary  to  recommend  them.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  befides  the  general  Jurifdidion  which  Pe¬ 
king  has  over  the  whole  Empire  by  its  fix  Supreme  Courts,  it  has  alfo,  like  the  other  Capitals  of 
Provinces,  a  particular  Diftrid,  which  comprehends  26  Cities,  whereof  fix  are  of  the  fécond,  and 
twenty  of  the  third  Rank. 

The  Second  City ,  Pau-ting-fu. 

au-ting-fu  is  the  Refidence  of  the  Vice-Roy  of  this  Province  ;  it  has  three  Cities  of  the  Pau-t2ntf“' 
fécond  Rank,  and  feventeen  of  the  third,  within  its  Diftrid,  which  is  very  agreeable  and 
fruitful.  In  the  midft  of  the  City  there  is  a  little  Lake,  famous  for  the  great  Quantity  of  thofe  The  Lyen- 
Flowers,  elfewhere  deferibed  (p),  which  the  Chincfe  call  Lyen-wha.  Ter-Ully^^ 

In  travelling  from  Pe-king  into  the  Province  of  Shan-Ji ,  one  is  obliged  to  pals  thro’  this  City  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  Journeys  imaginable  ;  all  the  Country  is  flat,  and  well  cultivated  ; 
the  Road  even,  and  planted  with  Trees  in  feveral  Places,  with  Walls  to  cover  and  defend  the  Fields  ; 

Men,  Carts,  and  Beafts  of  Burthen  are  continually  pafling  backwards  and  forwards.  In  the  Space 
of  a  fingle  League  you  pafs  thro’  two  or  three  Villages,  without  reckoning  thofe  you  fee  on  all  fides. 

The  Rivers  are  cover’d  with  very  handfome  Bridges  of  feveral  Arches. 


The  Third  City ,  Ho-kyen-fu. 

THIS  City  has  its  Name  from  its  being  fituated  between  two  Rivers.  Its  Walls  are  built  Ha-kytn-jb, 
in  a  Line,  handfome,  high,  and  in  good  Repair  ;  it  is  reckon’d  almoft  four  Miles  in  Com*- 
pafs.  On  it  depend  two  Ciqes  of  the  fécond  Order,  and  fifteen  of  the  third.  Its  Rivers  are  ftor’d 
with  good  Fifh,  befides  the  Cray-Fifh,  which  are  very  plenty,  and  exceeding  delicious. 

•  +•*  ’  t  ■  ‘  .  o 

The  Fourth  City,  Chin-ting-fu. 

Th  i  s  is  a  great  City,  almoft  four  Miles  in  Compafs;  its  Figure  approaches  an  oblong  Chin-ting-fu. 

Square  ;  the  Walls  are  handfome,  and  flank’d  with  fquare  Towers  at  certain  Diftances  j  it 
ftands  pretty  near  a  fine  River,  which  a  few  Leagues  from  thence  falls  into  the  Lake  Pay-hâ. 

Its  Jurifdidion  is  very  large,  comprehending  thirty  two  Cities,  five  of  the  fécond,  and  twenty 
feven  of  the  third  Rank.  To  the  North  of  it  are  Mountains,  where  the  Chine fe  pretend,  abundance 
of  Simples  and  uncommon  medicinal  Herbs  are  found.  Certain  Monuments  or  Temples  are  feen 
there,  built  in  Honour  of  their  Heroes,  and,  among  others,  one  confçcrated  to  the  Memory  of 
the  firft  Emperor  of  the  Dynajiy  of  the  Han. 


The  Fifth  City,  Shun-te-fu. 


TH  E  Diftrid  of  this  City  is  not  very  extenfive,  containing  only  nine,  but  they  are  very  famous  shun  te-fu. 

and  populous  Cities,  of  the  third  Order.  The  Country  is  render’d  very  charming  and  fer¬ 
tile,  by  the  plenty  of  Water  j  the  Rivers  afford  divers  forts* of  good  Fifh.  A  very  fine  Sand  is 

found 

(p)  Seep.  12  and  Elfewhere,  hereafter. 


^nang-ping- 

/«• 
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Prov  I  ^oun^  there,  which  is  ufed  in  policing  precious  Stones,  and  fold  all  over  the  Empire  ,  they  alio 
Pe-che-li  make  China  Ware  of  it,  but  far  fhort  for  Beauty  of  that  made  at  Ktng-te-c  ing, ^  ?  * 

vyyv’  the  Province  of  Kyang-ji.  Chun-te-fû  alfo  produces  touchstones  for  Gold,  reckon  d  the  belt  in  the 

whole  Empire. 

The  Sixth  City ,  Quang-ping-fu.  •”  ’-m 

TH  I  S  City  is  fituated  in  the  Southern  Part  of  Pe-che-li ,  between  the  Provinces  of  Shan-tong 
and  Ho-nan  ;  it  has  but  nine  Cities  of  the  third  Rank  in  its  Dépendance  ;  its  i  erritory  is 
Water’d  by  feveral  Rivers,  which  breed  very  good  Fifh  ;  the  Country  is  agreeable  and  erti  e .  It 
has  otherwife  nothing  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other  Cities. 

■ 

The  Seventh  City ,  Tay-ming-fu.  .  • 

THIS  City  as  well  as  the  former,  which  lies  near  it,  has  nothing  extraordinary  to  boat! 

of  ;  but  the  Country  is  more  fruitfull  and  agreeable,  and  the  Rivers  equally  full  of  Fifh  1  it 
has  under  its  Jurifdi&ion  only  one  City  of  the  fécond  Rank,  and  eighteen  of  the  third. 

j.  f  *  rpj  7  ♦  ^ 

The  Eight  City ,  Yung-ping-fu.  ; hj 

-  "  %  ■'  .  .  *  y  *  *  *1  HI  T  (  '\îï*Tt 

THIS  City  is  advantageoufly  fituated,  but  its  Jurifdidtion  not  large,  extending  only  ovet 
one  City  of  the  fécond,  and  five  of  the  third  Order  ;  it  is  encompafs’d  by  the  Sea,  by 
Rivers,  and  by  Mountains  cover’d  with  very  fair  Trees  ;  its  Soil  is  not  very  fertile,  but  that 
IX fed:  is  fupply’d  by  the  neighbouring  Bay,  which  furnifhes  it  with  Plenty  of  all  forts  of  Ne* 
ceffeu  ies. 

Not  far  from  this  City  is  a  Fort  named  Chan-hay ,  which  is  as  it  were  the  Key  of  the  Province 
of  Lyau-tong  ;  it  Hands  near  the  Great  Wall,  which,  before  it  afeends  the  Hills,  extends  from 
the  Bulwark  built  in  the  Sea,  for  the  Space  of  a  League,  in  a  plain  Country. 

I  '  ;  v 

The  Ninth  City ,  Swen-wha-fu. 


Tay-mlng-fu. 


Yung-ping-fu. 


S  ban-hay 

Fort. 


Swen-wha-  f-jp  H  E  Largenefs  of  this  City,  Number  of  Inhabitants,  Beauty  of  its  Streets,  and  Trium* 

JL  phal  Arches,  render  it  confiderable  ;  it  is  feated  amidft  Mountains,  and  not  far  from  the 

Great  Wall  ;  two  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  eight  of  the  third  Rank  are  under  its  Jurifdi&ion  ; 
befides  fome  Places  or  Forts  along  the  Wall,  which  are  provided  with  numerous  Garrifons  for 
defending  the  Entrance  into  China  from  tartary.  Its  Mountains  afford  fine  Cryftal,  Marble, 
J  and  Porphyry. 

Yellow  Rats.  Among  the  Animals  which  this  Country  produces,  there  are  abundance  of  yellow  Rats,  larger 
than  thofe  of  Europe  ;  their  Skins  are  in  great  Requeft  with  the  Chinefe.  ° 

Befides  the  Fort  of  Chan-hay  above-mention’d,  which  defends  the  Paffage  from  Lyau-tong  into 
Forts  in  Pe-che-li ,  the  Gates  of  the  Great  Wall  are  defended  on  the  Infide  with  feveral  pretty  large 

dong  the  Forts,  viz.  Hi-fong-kew,  at  40 0  26  '  (p),  Ku-pe-kew,  at  40 0  43'  the  Emperor  ufually  paflls 

Great  Wall,  thro’  this  Gate,  when  he  goes  to  hunt  in  tart  ary  ;  tu-Jhe-kew ,  at4i°  19'  20";  and  Cbang-kya 
kew ,  in  40 0  51'  I5"(p);  thefe  two  laft  Entrances  are  famous,  becaufe  the  Roads  which  the 
tartars ,  (who  are  in  Subjedion  to  the  Empire)  take  to  come  to  P e-king,  lye  thro’ them.  All 
the  Places  along  the  Great  Wall  in  this  Province,  are  built  with  Earth,  and  cafed  on  both  Sides 
with  Brick. 

It  would  be  endlefs  and  tirefome  to  give’  an  account  of  the  Cities  of  the  fécond  and  third 
Rank  ;  however  I  cannot  omit  one,  which,  tho’  without  any  Jurifdidtion  over  others,  has  beyond 
Comparifon  a  greater  Trade,  is  more  populous  and  rich  than  moft  of  the  Cities  before  deferibed  * 
it  is  named  tyen-tfmg-wey ,  raifed  fmee  the  Map  was  made  to  the  Rank  of  Chew ,  or  Cities  of  thé 
fécond  Order. 

>.  It  is  feated  in  the  Place  where  the  Royal  Canal,  which  comes  from  Lin-tfm-thew ,  joins  the 
River  of  P e-king.  A  great  Mandarin,  named  Ten-yweji-i ,  refides  there,  on  whom  the  Officers 
depend,  that  fuperintend  the  Salt  made  along  the  Coafts  of  the  Provinces  of  Pe-che-li  and  Shan- 
tong.  All  the  Ships  that  fetch  Timber  from  Eaftern  tart  ary  for  Carpenters  Work  after  crof 
fing  the  Gulf  of  Lyau-tong,  named  tyen-tung-wey ,  come  and  unload  in  this  Port  (  o  )  whirh  ïl 
but  20  Leagues  diftant  from  P e-king.  K  ^;>  WÜ1Ch  ,S 

(  Qj  Tyen-tfing-wey,  though  here 'call’d  a  Port  is  above  27 
Miles  from  the  Sea,  up  the  River  F  ay -ho.  7 


Tyen-tfng- 

ixey. 


(p)  The  Latitude  mar 
Tables. 
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PRO  VI NCE  IL  KYANG-NAN, 

TU  I  S  Province  which  is  one  of  the  moft.  fertile,  trading,  and  confequently  wealthy 
of  the  Empire,  is  bounded  on  the  Weft  by  that  of  Ho-nark  and  Hu-quang ,  on  the 
South  by  Che-kyang  and  Kyang-fi,  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Gulf  of  Nan-king ,  and  on  the 

North  by  Shan-tong.  .  , 

The  ancient  Emperors  conftantly  kept  their  Courts  there,  till  Reafons  of  State  obliged  them  to 
remove  nearer  Tart  ary,  and  choofe  P e-king.  It  is  of  vaft  Extent,  containing  fourteen  Cities  of  the 
firft  and  ninety  three  of  the  fécond  and  third  Rank,  all  the  moft  populous  and  'famous  in  the 
Empire,  efpecially  for  Trade.  It  is  the  Refort  of  all  the  Great  Barks,  for  the  Country  is  full  of 
Lakes  Rivers,  and  Canals*  either  natural  or  artificial  ;  which  have  a  Communication  with  the  Great 
River,'  Tang-tfe-kyang ,  that  runs  thro’  the  Province,  where  there  are  few  Mountains  to  be  feen,  ex¬ 
cept  towards  the  South.  .  ^  '  A 

The  Silks,  varnifli’d  Works,  Ink,  Paper,  and  in  general  every  thing  that  comes,  both  from  Nan¬ 
king  and  the  other  Cities  of  the  Province,  which  carry  on  an  aftoniffiing  Trade,  is  much  more 
efteem’d  and  dear,  than  what  is  brought  from  other  Provinces.  In  the  City  S hang-hay  only,  and 
the  Villages  belonging  to  it,  they  reckon  above  200,000  Weavers  of  Callico. 

The  Sea  Coaft  in  feveral  Parts  abounds  with  Salt  Pits,  the  Salt  whereof  is  difperfed  almoft  thro’ 
the  Empire  ;  a  great  Quantity  of  Marble  is  alfo  found  there...  In  fhort,  this  Province  is  fo  plentiful 
and  rich  that  it  yields  annually,  about  32  Millions  of  Taëls  .(*),  exclufive  of  the  Duties  arifing 
from  every  thing  either  exported  or  imported,  for  receiving  of  which  feveral  Offices  are  eftablifh’d. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Kyang-nan  are  civil  and  polite  ;  they  are  exceeding  ingenious,  and  have  a 
more  than  ordinary  Inclination  for  the  Sciences  ;  hence  this  Province  is  remarkable  for  producing 
a  great  Number  of  Doftors,  who  by  their  Merit  attain  to  the  Offices  and  Dignities  of  the  Empire. 

The  Province  is  divided  into  two  Governments  ;  the  Eaftern,  the  Governor  whereof  refides  at 
Su-chew-fir,  and  the  Weftern,  whofe  Governor  has  his  Seat  at  Ngan-king-fu ,  each  Government 
has  feven  Fu  or  Cities  of  the  firft  Rank  within  its  Jurifdidion. 

The  Firft  City,  Kyang-ning-fu,  or  Nan-king,  Capital  of 

the  Province . 


Prov.  II. 
Kyang-nan. 

Bounds. 


Extent  and 
Number  of 
Cities. 


Commodities 
and  Trade. 


Salt  Pits. 


Character  of 
the  People, 


Divifion, 


IF  we  may  believe  the  ancient  Chinefe,  this  City  was  once  the  fineft  in  the  World  ;  when  they  Nan-Png. 

fpeak  of  its  Magnitude,  they  fay,  that  if  twoHorfemen  went  out  in  the  Morning  by  the  fame  See 
Gate,  and  were  ordered  to  gallop  round  it  different  Ways,  they  would  not  meet  till  the  Evening. 

Itvis  certainly  the  greateft  City  in  China ,  its  Walls  are  67  Li  in  Compafs,  according  to  the  Meafure  its  Magni- 
we  took  of  it  when  we  made  the  Plan,  which  amount  to  near  5  great  Leagues  and  an  half  and  466  tude- 
Fathom.  r  ,  \  .  ^  .  s  .y 

It  ftands  but  one  League  from  the  great  Tang-tfe-kyang ,"  from  which  River  Barks  come  up  to 
it  by  means  of  feveral  Canals,  that  end  at  the  City  ;  one  fees  on  thefe  Canals  Numbers  of  Impe¬ 
rial  Barks,  almoft  as  large  as  our  middling  Ships. 

The  Figure  of  Nan-king  is  irrëgular,  the  Hills  that  are  within  it,  and  the  Nature  of  its  Soil  is 
fuch,  that  it  could  not  be  otlierwife  without  great  Inconvenienoies.  It  was  formerly  the  Impe-  Flgure* 
rial  City,  whence  it  has  the  Name  of  Nan-king ,  that  is  the  Southern  Court  i  as  P e-king  fignifies  Naire 
the  Northern  Court  ;  but  fince  the  fix  great  Tribunals,  which  then  were  in  both  thofe  Cities,  are  * 
all  tranflated  to  P e-king,  the  Emperor  has  given  it  the  Name  of  Kyang-ning  :  it  is  ftill  in  Dif- 
courfe  called  by  its  old  Name  5  but  it  is  never  fuffer’d  to  be  mention’d  in  the  publick  Inftruments. 

This  City  is  much  fallen  from  its  ancient  Splendor,  no  Footfteps  appear  of  its  Magnificent 
Palace;  its  Obfervatory  is  now  neglected,  and  almoft  deftroy’d;  nothing  but  the  Memory  of  its  St 
Temples,  Sepulchres  of  Emperors,  and  other  fuperb  Monuments  remain  ;  being  all  demolifh’d  by 
the  Tartars  who  firft  invaded  the  Empire,  to  gratify  their  Avarice  and  hatred  to  th eJDynafy  then 
reigning.  About  one  third  of  it  is  quite  wafte,  but  the  reft  very  well  inhabited  ;  fo  great  a 
Trade,  and  fuch  Numbers  of  People  are  feen  in  fome  Parts  of  it,  that  one  would  fcarce  believe 
there  is  a  greater  Hurry  any  where  :  this  would  be  ftill  more  extraordinary,  were  the  Streets  as 
broad  gs  thofe  of  P e-king,  which  they  are  not  by  one  half  ;  Neverthelefs  they  are  fufficiently  hand- 
fome,  well  pav’d,  and  Adorn’d  on  both  Sides  with  neat  Shops  richly  furnifh’d. 

In  this  City  one  of  the  great  Mandarins  refides,  named  Tfong  tu,  before  whom  are  brought  Government 
important  Matters,  not  only  from  the  Tribunals  of  both  the  Governors  of  the  Province  but  alfo  " 

from  that  of  the  Governor  of  Kyang-fi.  The  Tartars  have  alfo  a  numerous  Garrifon  here  under 
a  General  of  their  own  Nation,  and  poffefs  one  Part  of  the  City,  feparated  from  the  reft  by  à 
fingle  Wall.  ' 

The  Palaces  where  both  the  Tartar  mà  Chinefe  Mandarins  dwell,  are  neither  fo  fpacious  pubiick  str* 
nor  well  built  as  thofe  of  the  Capitals  of  the  reft  of  the  Provinces.  One  fees  no  publick 
Buildings  there,  anfwering  to  the  Reputation  of  fo  famous  a  City,  except  its  Gates,  which  are 


(*)  A  Taèl  is  the  Value  of  an  Ounce  of  Silver,  and  this 
Ounce  in  China  is  equivalent  to  7  Livers  10  Sols  French ,  at  this 

Vol.  I.  U 


Time  [that  is  about  8  Shillings  7  Pence  Englifh .] 
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exceeding  beautiful,  and  fome  Idol  Temples  :  Such  is  that  where  ftands  the  famous  Porcelain 
Tower  ;  it  is  of  an  Odtogonal  Figure,  each  fide  being  fifteen  Feet  in  Front  ;  it  is  twenty  Chinefe 
Fathom  high,  jhat  is  two  hundred  Feet,  and  divided  into  nine  Stories,  by  fingle  Floors 
within,  and  without  by  Cornifhes  at  the  Rife  of  Arches,  which  fuflain  little  Roofs,  cover  d 
with  Tiles  done  over  with  green  varnifh.  I  fhall  give  a  Defcription  of  it  in  another  Place. 
This  Tower  is  without  Difpute  the  tailed:  and  mod  beautiful  of  all  thofe  to  be  feen  in  China; 
where  this  fort  of  Works,  named  T’a,  are  fo  common,  that  in  feveral  Provinces,  one  meets  with 
them  in  almod  every  City,  and  even  in  the  great  Towns..  #  ,  S 

That  which  renders  alfo  this  City  famous,  is  the  great  Care  it  takes  to  cultivate  the  Sciences: 
It  fingly  furnifhes  more  Doctors  and  great  Mandarins ,  than  feveral  Cities  together;  the  Libraries 
here  are  more  numerous,  the  Book-fellers  Shops  better  furnifh’d,  the  Printing  more  beautiful,  and 
the  Paper  better  than  any  whei£  in  the  Empire  befides. 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  artificial  Flowers  made  here  of  the  Pith  of  a  Tree  call’d 
Tdong-tfau  ;  this  is  at  prefent  become  a  particular  Manufacture,  which  has  increas’d  to  that  Degree  in 
China ,  within  thefe  few  Years,  that  there  is  a  great  Trade  driven  with  them. 

1  he  Satins  of  Nan-king ,  which  are  call’d  T’wan-tfe ,  as  well  thofe  that  are  flowerd  as  not,  are  the 
bed  and  mod  edeem’d  at  P e-king,  where  thofe  of  Kanton  are  much  cheaper  ;  pretty  good  Woolen 
Cloath  alfo  is  made  here,  which  is  call’d,  from  the  Name  of  the  Town,  Nan-king-Jhen .  That 
which  is  to  be  found  in  fome  other  Cities  is  not  to  be  compared  to  it,  as  being  fcarce  any  thing 
elfe  than  Felt  made  without  weaving. 

The  Ink,  call’d  the  Ink  of  Nan  king ,  comes  all  from  Whey-chew ,  in  the  lame  Province.  Its  Diftri<d 
is  full  of  great  Villages,  almod  wholly  peopled  with  thofe  who  make  or  fell  thefe  Sticks  of  Ink 
which  are  often  adorn’d  with  green,  blew  or  gilded  Flowers;  they  are  of  all  forts  of  Figures,  as 
Books,  Joints  of  Bambu,  Lions,  &c. 

The  Breadth  and  Depth  of  the  Tang-tfe-kyang  render’d  Nan-king  formerly  an  excellent  Port  : 
The  famous  Corfair,  who  befieg’d  it  in  the  late  Troubles,  pafs’d  eafily  up  to  it  ;  but  at  pre/ènt  the 
great  Barks,  or  rather  the  Chinefe  VelTels  of  Carriage,  do  not  enter  the  River,  either  becaüfe  the 
Mouth  is  dopp’d  up  of  itfelf,  or  that  the  Chinefe  out  of  Policy  make  no  more  ufe  of  it,  that  the 
Knowledge  of  it  by  Dejgees  may  be  lod. 

In  April  and  May,  abundance  of  excellent  Fifh  is  caught  near  the  City;  during  this  Seafon 
fome  of  them  are  convey’d  to  the  Court,  cover’d  with  Ice,  which  keeps  them  frefh,  in  Barks  ap¬ 
pointed  folely  for  that  ufe  ;  thefe  make  fuch  Speed,  that  in  eight  or  ten  Days  time,  failing  continu¬ 
ally  Day  and  Night,  they  arrive  at  P e-king,  tho’  it  be  more  than  two  hundred  great  Leagues 
didant;  for  greater  Expedition  there  are  Stages  all  the  Way,  where  the  Men  are  reliev’d.  So  long 
as  the  Fifhing  lads,  two  Barks  depart  from  Nan-king ,  twice  a  Week,  loaden  with  Fifh!  & 

Tho’  Nan-king  is  the  Capital  of  the  whole  Province,  it  has  no  more  than  eight  Cities  tfi#» 
third  Rank  under  its  Jurifdi&ion. 

The  Second  City ,  Su-chew-fu,  Capital  of  I-tong,  or  the 

E after n  Part  of  the  Province.  ; 

T  I S  ;s  °!'e  of  the  m?ft  dutiful  and  pleafant  Cities  in  all  China  ;  the  Europeans  who 
have  feen  it  compare  it  to  Venice,  with  this  Difference,  that  Venice  ftands  in  the  midft  of 
the  Sea,  and  Su-chew  in  frefh  Water.  One  may  pafs  thro’  the  Streets  here  both  by  Water  and 
Land  ;  the  Branches  of  the  River  and  Canals  are  almoft  all  capable  of  bearing  the  largeft  Barks 
which  may  even  fail  thro’  the  City,  and  arrive  at  the  Sea  in  two  Days  at  moft  5  ’ 

It  carries  on  a  Trade,  not  only  with  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  but  alfo' with  Japan  •  from 

which  it  is  feparated  only  by  an  Arm  of  the  Sea  (s),  which  the  little  Merchant  Ships  crofs’  foTe 
tim-es  in  two  or  three  Days.  ^  v 

There  is  no  Country  that  is  more  charming,  in  refpeft  of  Situation  and  Climate  •  that  is 
more  populous  and  thick  fet  with  Towns  and  Boroughs,  which  are  ever  in  Sight  ■  that  k hlA 
improv  d,  there  not  being  an  Inch  of  Ground,  but  what  produces  Fruit  Corn  or  R  j 

laftly,  that  more  abounds  with  Rivers,  Canals,  Lakes,  and  efpecially  Barks  of  all  q  f 5  ^ 

Sizes,  painted  or  gilded  :  fome  full  of  Perfons  of  Quality,  who  are  lodffd  in  tLf  S 

own  H“f“  •  «h'“  l“fat  Commodities,  and  (Ld  L|,?d"po,^°S 

»  *” of  » 

the  Chinefe  Books,  Chang  yew  tyen  tang, ,  Hya  yew  Sit  Ham  that  is  Ah  •  ^ncie^t  î>rovei'b  in 

fA  H“S  ‘  ”  b£&  “  “  lhi  S- èi %% 

one  nothin  t£  Wall.,  which  m  ïjLTmïÏ'ïhÏ  ““T 

Suburbs,  which  extend  a  great  way  on  both  fides  of  the  Canals!  and  a  thiXn the Ta"  Yu 

are  fo  many  floating  Houfes,  rang’d  on  the  Water  for  more  than  a  League  tore  W  ;  c  Y  » hlch 
many  of  thefe  Barks  equal  our  third  Rate  Ships  in  Bulk.  S  together  m  feveral  Rows; 

*  •  . 

(  s  )  The  Author  is  to  be  underflood  here  of  the  Diftrift  of  feem<?  tW  *kï.  •  • 
the  City,  and  not  of  the  City  itfelf,  which  he  feems  to  con-  pJete  one.  ^  DefcnPtl0n  ,s  Abftraft  from  a  mpre  corn- 
found  together,  as  he  does  in  many  other  Places;  whence  it  ^ 
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The  whole  together- yields  a  Profpeél,  which  cannot  well  be  defcrib’d,  and  muff  be  view'd  in  p  TT 

order  to  judge  how  agreeable  it  is.  This  great  City  has  but  fix  Gates  to  the  Landward,  and  as  £R0V>'  ^ 
many  towards  the  Water.  To  behold  the  immenfe  Numbers  of  People  that  are  here  continually  in 
Motion,  and  the  Throngs  there  are  in  every  Place,  of  thofe  who  come  to  buy  and  fell,  one  would 
imagine  that  the  Inhabitants  of  all  the  Provinces  came  to  trade  at  Sû-cbew.  The  Embroideries 
and  Brocades  that  are  made  at  this  Place,  are  in  Requeft  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  becaufe  the 
Work  is  good  and  cheap.  It  is  the  Seat  of  the  V ice-Roy  of  the  Eaftern  part  of  this  Province,  whole 
particular  Juriklidion  contains  eight  Cities,  whereof  one  is  of  the  fécond  Order,  and  feven  of  the 
third  -,  they  are  all  very  handfome,  and  a  League  and  an  half  or  two  Leagues  in  Compafs  each* 

The  Third  City,\  Song-kyang-fu. 

TH  I  S  City  is  built  in  the  Water,  and  the  Chinefi  Ships,  or  rather  Veffels  of  Carriage,- 
enter  it  on  every  Side,  and  fo  pafs  to  the  Sea,  which  is  not  far  diftant.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  Quantity  of  Cotton,  and  lovely  Callico’s  of  all  forts,  wherewith  it  furnifhes  not  only 
the  Empire,  but  alfo  foreign  Countries,  render  it  famous,  and  of  very  great  Refort.  Thefe  Callico’s 
are  fo  exceeding  fine,  that  when  they  are  dyed,  one  would  take  them  for  the  fineft  Serge 
It  has  but  four  Cities  under  its  Jurifdiaion,  but  it  is  neither  the  lefs  fertile  nor  rich  on  that  Score  • 
for,  tho’  thefe  Cities  are  of  the  third  Order,  they  may  compare  with  the  beft  for  Magnitude* 
the  extraordinary  refort  of  Merchants  from  all  Parts  throughout  the  Year,  and  the  different  forts 
of  Commerce  carry’d  on  there  ;  fuch  is  for  inftance  the  City  of  Shan-hay-hyen ,  where  Ships  from  sww 
Fo-kyen  are  continually  entring,  and  others  failing  out  to  trade  with  Japan. 

The  Fourth  City,  Chang-chew-fu.  (r) 

TH  I  S  is  a  famous  City,  and  of  great  Trade,  fituate  near  the  Canal,  by  which  the  Barks  CM* 
fail  from  Su-cbew  into  the  Tang-tfe-kyang  ;  it  is  adorn'd  with  feveral  Triumphal  Arches 
and  the  Sides  of  the  Canal,  which  lead  to  it,  are  lined  with  hewn  Stone.  Its  Difirid  contains  only 
five  Cities  ot  the  third  Order,  but  mod  of  them  are  very  fair  and  well  peopled.  Vu-ft-hyen  (  u  )  Vû-f-hyen. 
for  Example,  is  a  good  League  and  an  half  in  Compafs,  Exclufive  of  the  Suburbs  which  are  a  Mile 
and  an  half  in  Length  ;  it  is  furrounded  with  a  great  Ditch  in  form  of  a  Canal  ;  the  Walls  are 
twenty  five  Feet  high,  •  and  kept  in  very  good  Order  ;  the  Waters  wherewith  it  abounds  are  very 
good,  especially  for  Tea,  to  which  it  gives  a  very  agreeable  Flavour,  not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 

In  another  City  of  the  fame  Diftrid,  China  Ware  is  made,  which,  according  to  them  adds  an 
admirable  Smell  to  the  Water  us’d  for  Tea  ;  whence  it  is  preferred  to  the  beft  Porcelain  of  Kin 
te-emng)  and  brings  a  confiderable  Trade  to  the  Town.  6 

The  Fifth  City,  Chin-kyang-fu. 


ban. 


£?ua-chnvi 


TH  I  S  is  none  of  the  largefl  Cities  in  the  Province,  for  it  is  fcarce  three  Miles  in  Com- 
pafs,  but  «  is  °ne  of  the  moH  confiderable,  on  account  of  its  Situation  and  Trade  being  f*- 
one  of  the  Keys  of  the  Empire  towards  the  Sea, .  and  at  the  fame  time  a  Place  of  Defence,  where 
there  «  a  Strong  Garnfon-;  its  Walls  in  feveral  Places  are  above  thirty  Feet  in  height,  and  made  of 

B*\. w“  aTre  le?ft  fo"r  °yfive  pches  thick  ,  the  Streets  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  are  paved 
with  Marble.  It  Hands  on  the  fades  of  the  'fa-kyang  (w),  which,  in  this  Place,  is  a  Mile  and  an 
hair  broad,  and  to  the  Eaff  of  a  Canal,  which  they  have  cut  as  far  as  the  River 

Six  Paces  from  the  Bank,  in  the  River,  Hands  a  Hill,  call’d  Kin-Jhan  or  Golden  Hill ,  becaufe  „ 
of  its  agreeable  Situation  ;  on  the  Top  of  it  is  a  Tower  feveral  Stories  high.  This  Illand  is  atleaft 
five  hundred  Paces  round,  and  has  its  Shores  befet  with  Idol  Temples,  and  Houfes  of  Bmzas. 

Oppofite  on  the  other  fide  of  the  River  Hands  $ua-chew>  which,  tho’  it  has  not  the  Denomi¬ 
nation  of  a  City  and  paffes  for  no  more  than  a  Ma-tew,  or  Place  of  Trade,  yet  it  is  as  confider- 
able  as  the  greateft  Cities.  ■  c 

The  Suburbs  of  Chin-kyang  are  a  Geometrical  Mile  in  Length,  and  as  populous  as  the  City 
.tfe  f,  from  which  they  pafs  to  them  over  Stone  Bridges.  There  is  fo  great  a  Throng  of  Peopfo 
in  the  Stieets,  and  efpecially  at  its  Port,  that  one  can  fcarce  fqueeze  thro’  them.  There  are  fome 

ssîïæ R.tj0”-  *  *-*» “ •« - » — *i 

i  4  r  - 

The  Sixth  City,  Whay-ngan-fu. 

TH  I  S  City,  which  is  fituate  in  a  marfhy  Place,  and  is  inclofed  with  a  triple  Wall  k  rkb 

t  *  for *the  Ground  H°HS  '*  •"  ,Dan«er,  ^  ng  drown’d>  b7  the  extraordinary  Inereafe 
5  the  Ground  ltftands  on  lower  than  the  Canal,  which  in  feveral  Places  is  fupported 

•  k  only 

ukeou-fv^  as  jt  ought  tQ  bç  according  To'^bSh  *  the  Mapf  andThe  [he  h  1S  -Printed  VouJT'i  hien,  which  according  to 

Catalogue  of  Cities  before  inferted  p  r  P  the  EnghJh  A1Phribct  »  written  ViUfye-byen . 

(u>  In  the  Name  of  City  I  follow  the  Map  rather  than  (W) 
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GEOGRAPHICAL .  DESCRIPTION 

only  by  Banks  of  Earth:  But  two  Leagues  off,  it  has  a  Borough  belonging  to  it, .named ^ 
kyang-pû ,  which  is  as  it  were  the  Port  of  the  River  Whang-ho j  it  is  very  laige,  an  P°P  * 
the  People  commonly  very  bufy.  There,  one  of  the  great  Mandarins  refides,  name  d £ .  5  a 
is,  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  Rivers,  or  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Waters.  This  Mandarin :  has  a 
great  Number  of  Officers  under  him,  who  have  each  their  Divffions,  and  convemen  a  ions 

Beyond  the  Whang-ho  there  are  certain  Towns  along  the  Canal,  where  the  Mohammedans,  have 
unfuccefsfully  endeavour’d  to  draw  a  Trade  ;  their  Mofques  are  very  high,  an  not  unt  in  t  e 
Chinefe  Tafte.  Notwithstanding  they  have  been  fettled  there  for  fb  many  Generations*  t  ejr 
are  ftill  confidered  as  of  foreign  Original,  and  from  time  to  time  meet  with  Imtilts.  ew 
Years  ago  at  Hang  kew  in  the  Province  of  Hu-qi^ang,  the  People,  provok  d  by  the  indlfcieet  Beha¬ 
viour  of  fome  of  them,  deftroy'd  the  Mofques  which  they  had  built  there,  in  Spight  or  all  the 
Magistrates  could  do.  ^ 

Marble  is  very  common  in  the  Diftridt  of  this  City  j  the  Plains  produce  plenty  of  Rice  and 
Wheat,  and  are  watered  by  Rivers  and  Lakes,  where  all  forts  of  Fifh  are  caught.  It  has  eleven 
fubordinate  Cities,  two  of  the  fécond,  and  nine  of  the  third  Rank. 

The  Seventh  City ,  Yang-chew-fu. 

TH  E  Air  of  this  City  is  mild  and  temperate,  the  Soil  agreeable  and  fertile  3  it  is  built 
on  the  fide  of  the  Royal  Canal,  which  extends  from  the  Ta-kyang ,  and  runs  North¬ 
ward  to  the  Whang-ho  or  Yellow  River.  It  is  a  Place  of  great  Trade,  efpecially  in  all  forts  of 
Chinefe  Manufactures.  ...  _ 

That  which  contributes  moft  to  rendering  it  fo  populous,  is  the  Sale  of  Salt,  which  is  made  on 
the  Sea  Coaft  in  all  Parts  of  its  Diftridt  and  Neighbourhood  ;  whence  it  is  convey’d  hither  by 
means  of  Canals  made  on  Purpofe,  which  enter  the  Great  Canal,  whereon  there  is  no  City  as 
far  as  Re-king,  comparable  toit.  This  Salt  is  tranfported  by  a  great  Number  of  rich  Dealers 
into  the  Provinces  lying  in  the  Heart  of  the  Empire  and  very  far  from  the  Sea.  -  ban 

The  City  is  divided  into  feveral  Parts  by  Canals  ;  the  People  are  fo  numerous,  and  the  Canals 
cover’d  fo  thick  with  Barks,  that,  there  is  free  PafTage  for  nothing  but  abfolute  NecefTaries;  there 
is  a  Tartar  Garrifon  in  the  Place,. 

Over-againft  the  Eaftern  Part  one  fees  a  Bridge  and  large  Suburbs  3  the  Croud  is  fo  great  at 
all  times,  that  the  Bridge  is  not  large  enough  to  let  them  pafs  3  this  has  oblig’d  them  to  fettle 
a  Ferry-Boat,  thirty  Paces  farther,  which  fcarce  fuffices  to  carry  over  the  People  that  turn 
that  Way,  altho’  the  PafTage  is  not  above  twenty  Paces  over. 

Tang-chew ,  is  two  Leagues  in  Circumference,  and,  including  the  Suburbs,  contains  206,000. 
Souls.  It  has  only  fix  Cities  of  the  third  Rank  in  its  Dépendance.  The  Inhabitants,  are  great  Lovers 
of  Pleafurej  they  educate  feveral  young  Girls,  whom  they  teach  to  fmg,  to  play  on  Inftruments 
of  Mufick,  to  paint,  and  all  other  Accomplifhments  that  render  the  Sex  agreeable  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  fell  them  at  a  great  Price  to  the  rich  Lords,  who  place  them  among  their  Concubines, 
that  is,  their  Second-Hand  Wives.1 

T  -,  f!  -  '  •  •  -  -  •  -  -f 

The  Eighth  City,  Ngan-king-fu,  Capital  of  the  IVe (1er n 

Pan  £  I-fi.  ] 

IT  S  Situation  is  charming  ;  it  is  near  the  Borders  of  three  Provinces,  and  tho’  it  be  but 
five  Days  Journey  from  the  Capital,  yet  it  has  a  particular  Vice-Roy  3  this  Mandarin  keeps 
a  great  Garrifon,  in  a  Fort  that  commands  the  Lake  Po-yang,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Province’ 
of  Kyang-Ji  and  of  the  River  Vang-tfe-kyang. 

This  City  is  very  confiderable,  on  account  of  its  Riches  and  Trade  ;  whatever  is  carry’d  to 
Nan-king,  paffies  thro’  it  3  there  are  but  fix  Cities  of  the  third  Rank  in  its  Diftridt,  which  is  a 
very  open,  agreeable  and  fertile  Country. 

The  Ninth  City,  Whey-chew-fu 

IS  the  mofl  Southern  City  in  the  Province,  and  one  of  the  wealthieft  in  the  Empire  5 
the  Air  is  wholefome  and  temperate,  tho*  it  is  encompafs’d  with  Mountains.  It  has  within 
its  Jurifdidtion  no  more  than  fix  Cities  of  the  third  Order.  The  Inhabitants  are  reckon’d  very 
expert  in  Trade  ;  there  is  not  any  City,  be  the  Commerce  ever  fo  Imall,  without  fome  Dealers 
from .  Whey-chew  3  nor  any  Bank  or  Change,  in  which  there  are  not  fome  of  its  Inhabitants 
principally  concern’d.  I  , 

The  People  there  are  thrifty  and  live  fparingly  ;  but  they  are  bold  and  enterprifing  in  Bufi- 
nefs.  In  .the  Mountains  there  are  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper  3  and  they  fay  it  is  the 
Country  that  produces  the  beft  Tea.  In  this  City  alfo  the  beft  Ink  in  China  is  made  wherewith 
the  Shop-keepers  of  Nan-king  are  furnifh’d.  Every  body  knows  this  Ink  is  not’  liquid  like 
ours,  “'but  made  up  in  little  Sticks,  on  which  the  Makers  cut  divers  Figures  of  Flowers  Animals 
Anticks,  &c. 

"  ‘  •  WC..O*  1  7  ’  1  *  f  *r  * 
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of  the  PROVINCES  «/CHINA 

The  Art  of  making  Ink  as  well  as  all  the  other  Arts  which  have  a  Relation  to  the  Sciences, 
is  honourable  in  China,  where  there  is  no  attaining  to  the  Dignities  of  the  Empire,  but  by  the 
Sciences  They  alfo  prefer  all  the  varnifh’d  Works  that  are  made  at  Whey-chew ,  becauie 
the  Varnifh  is  more  beautiful,  and  they  have  the  Art  of  laying  it  on  better  there  than  any 
where  elfe.  The  Earth  whereof  they  make  the  China  Ware,  particularly  at  King-te-cking, ; 
is  likewife*  found  in  the  Diftrid  of  this  City*  near  the  Borders  of  the  Diftnd:  of  Zhau- 

cheWy  in  the  Province  oi  Kycing-fi. 

The  Tenth  City,  Ning-que-fu. 

PI  I  S  City  is  fituate  on  a  fine  River,  which  falls  into  the  Tang-tfe-kyang.  The  Ground  Ting-^ue-fu'. 
where  it  ftands  is  uneven  and  rugged,  becaufe  furrounded  with  Hills  ;  but  its  Hillocks  afford 
an  agreeable  Profped,  and  its  Mountains,  which  are  all  cover’d  with  Woods,  furnifh  the  Botanifts 
withexcellent  Medicinal  Herbs.  There  are  in  this  Place  a  great  many  Manufa&uries  for  Paper* 
which  is  made  of  a  kind  of  Reeds.  It  has  under  its  Jurifdidion  fix  Cities  of  the  third  Rank. 

The  Eleventh  City,  Chi-chew-fu, 

PRESIDES  likewife  over  fix  Hyen -,  it  ftands  on  the  Side  of  the  Tang-tfe-kyang  (r),  ChUhe^p. 

and  tho’  encompafs’d  with  Hills,  yet  its  Diftridt  is  fruitful,  and  furnifhes  plenty  of  all  the 
Neceffaries  of  Life  ;  in  cafe  it  fhould  want  any,  it  may  be  fupply’d  by  the  Kyangy  which  is 
continually  carrying  on  its  Waters  the  Riches  of  feveral  Provinces. 
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The  Twelfth  City,  Tay-ping-fu. 

BY  this  City’s  being  fituate  on  the  Tang-tfe-kyang,.  and  by  the  Rivers  wherewith  its  Plains  Tay-pingpy 
are  water’d,  one  may  readily  judge  how  eafy  it  carries  on  Trade.  It  may  be  taken  it  in  fome 
meafure  for  an  Ifland,  for  it  ftands  inclos’d  by  three  Branches  of  Rivers,  which  fall  into  the 
Kyang  ;  its  Diftrid  contains  only  three  Cities,  whereof  the  moft  confiderable  for  Riches  is 
Vû-hû-hyen. 

The  Thirteenth  City,  Fong-yang-fu. 

I'T  ftands  on  a  Mountain,  pretty  near  the  Yellow  River,  and  inclofes  feveral  little  Hills  F°ng-yatlZ-f“\ 
within  its  Walls.  Its  Diftrid  is  very  large,  comprehending  eighteen  Cities,  whereof  five 
are  of  the  fécond  Rank,  and  13  of  the  third  ;  befides  a  great  Number  of  Ma-teWy  or  Places 
of  Trade,  fettled  on  the  River  for  the  Conveniency  of  Merchants,  and  levying  the  Duties  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  eighty  Leagues  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  fixty  from  North  to  South  ;  fo 
that  is  exceeds  in  Extent  our  greateft  Provinces  of  Europe. 

As  this  was  the  Birth  Place  of  Hong-vû ,  firft  Emperor  of  the  preceding  Dynaft y,  he  refolv’d  to 
render  it  famous,  by  making  it  a  ftately  City,  and  the  Capital  of  the  Empire,  which  he  did  in  1367. 

Having  driven  the  Weftern  Tartars  out  of  China ,  wrhich  they  had  been  in  Poffeflion  of 

87  Years,  he  fix’d  his  Court  at  this  Place,  and  named  it  Fong-yang ,  that  is,  the  Place  of  the  Splendor 

of  the  Eagle.  He  defign’d  to  have  made  it  the  moft  large  and  famous  in  the  Empire;  but  the  ihort Space.  a 

Unevennefs  of  the  Ground,  the  Want  of  frefh  Water,  and  moft  of  all,  the  Neighbourhood  of 

his  Father’s  Tomb,  caufed  him  to  change  his  Refolution  ;  and  by  the  unanimous  Advice  of  his 

principal  Officers  he  transferred  his  Seat  to  Nan-kingy  a  more  beautiful  and  commodious  City, 

not  above  thirty  two  Leagues  diftant. 

As  foon  as  he  had  determin’d  to  quit  it,  a  Stop  was  put  to  all  the  Works  that  were  then 
going  forward.  The  Imperial  Palace,  which  was  to  have  had  a  triple  Inclofure  ;  the  Walls  p^n^cen* 
that  were  to  hkve  been  nine  Leagues  in  Compafs,  and  the  Canals  which  were  mark’d  out,  were  city, 
all  abandon’d.  There  were  but  three  Monuments  finifh’d,  which  are  ftill  remaining  ;  the  Grandeur 
and  Beauty  whereof  demonftrate  how  magnificent  that  City  would  have  been,  had  the  Emperor 
purfu’d  his  firft  Defign. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Monuments,  the  Tomb  of  the  Father  of  Hong-vû,  is  adorn’d  with  every 
thing  the  moft  beautiful  in  its  kind,  that  the  Chinefe  Genius,  and  Filial  Affection  were  able  to 
invent  ;  it  is  call’d  Whang-lin ,  or  the  Royal  Tomb. 

The  fécond  is  a  Tower,  built  in  the  midft  of  the  City  ;  it  is  the  Figure  of  an  oblong  Square,  a 
hundred  Feet  in  Height,  divided  into  four  large  Stories,  raifed  on  a  maffive  Pile  of  Brick-work,  forty 
Foot  high,  a  hundred  long,  and  fixty  broad  ;  it  is,  they  fay,  the  higheft  Structure  in  China ,  and  is 
feen  at  a  great  Diftance. 

The  third  is  a  fumptuous  Temple,  eredled  to  the  Idol  Fo  ;  it  was  at  firft  a  little  Pagod,  where  Rife  of 
Hong-vû,  after  having  loft  his  Parents,  retired  at  the  Age  of  feventeen,  and  ferved  for  fome 
Years  as  Scullion  in  the  Kitchen  ;  being  weary  of  fuch  a  flothful  Life,  he  lifted  himfelf  a 
Soldier  under  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Robbers,  who  had  revolted  againft  the  Tartars.  He 
V  o  l.  I.  X  foon 


(r)  According  to  the  Map,  this  City  ftands  a  Mile*  or  a  Mile  and  an  half  from  the  Kyang  on  the  Eaft  Side. 
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Stately 

Temple. 


Prov.  IÏ.  foon  gave  Proofs  of  his  Valour,  and  the  Chief,  whofe  Efteem  he  had  gain’d,  gave  him  his 
Kyang-nan.  Daughter  in  Marriage  ;  fhortly  after  he  was  declared  his  Suceeflbr  by  the  unanimous  Confent  of 
the  Troops.  7 

Upon  this  feeing  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  a  confiderable  Party,'  he  afpired  to  no  lefs  than  thé 
Throne  ;  his  Reputation  had  already  brought  a  great  Number  of  brave  Men  into  his  Army, 
at  the  Head  of  which  he  attack’d  the  Tartars  brifkly,  defeated  them,  and  took  Nan-king. ,  with 
feveral  other  neighbouring  .Cities.  He  did  not  flay  long  there,  but  never  ceafed  purfuing  the 
Tartars  till  he  had  driven  them  entirely  out  of  China.  So  many  Battles  he  fought  were  fo 
many  Victories,  whence  he  got  the  Name  of  Hong-vuy  which  lignifies,  a  Pnnce  oj  Valour i 
that  triumphs  over  every  thing. 

As  foon  as  he  came  to  the  Throne,  more  out  of  Acknowledgment  to  thole  ivho  had 
entertain’d  him  in.  his  Mifery,  than  any  Truft  he  put  in  Idols,  he  caufed  the  fumptuous  Temple 
I  have  been  Ipeaking  of,  to  be  built  in  Favour  of  the  Bonzas  ;  it  begins  by  a  Row  of  five 
great  Piles  of  Buildings  after  the  Imperial  Manner,  flank’d  with  divers  Halls  and  Lodgings 
for  the  Bonzas  ;  to  whom  he  alfign’d  Revenues  for  maintaining  three  hundred  Perfons  handfomely, 
under  a  Chief  of  their  Sect,  whom  he  conflituted  a  Mandarin ,  to  govern  them  independant 
of  the  Officers  of  the  City. 

This  Paged  was  call’d  Long-hing-fe,  that  is,  The  Temple  which  the  Dragon  came  out  of,  be-* 
caufe  the  Emperor  bears  a  Dragon  and  fix  Griffins  for  his  Arms;  it  was  kept  up  fo  long 
as.  the  lalt  Dynajly  continued,  but  afterwards,  during  the  Civil  Wars,  it  was  almofl:  entirely 
ruin  d,  and  nothing  remains  of  it  now,  but  the  five  main  Buildings  aforelaid. 

The  prefent  Dynajly  of  the  Eaftern  Tartars ,  who  fucceeded,  have  taken  no  Care  to  repair 
t  is  Temple  ;  fo  that  there  is  not  above  one  in  twenty  of  thole  Idol  Priefts  remaining,  who  befides 
are  almofl;  reduced  to  Beggary.  ^  - 

Except  thefe  thiee  Monuments,  there  is  Icarce  any  thing  to  be  leen  in  Fong-yang  worth 

i  1CG  ..  fo  intirely  ruin’d  by  the  Wars>  that  from  an  Imperial  City  it  is  divindled  to 

a  large  Village.;  it  is  pretty  populous,  and  well  built  towards  the  middle,  but  in  all  other  parts 
of  it,  nothing  is  to  be  met  with  but  low  thatch’d  Houfes  or  open  Fields,  where  they  plant 
Tobacco,  in  which  the  Ricnes,  and  almofl:  the  whole  Trade  of  the  Country  confifts.  '  " 

i  7?  neighbouring  Mountains  there  is  found  abundance  of  Talc,  and  red  Wormwood,  ufed 
J ,  *e  phyficians. .  Its  Plains  are  water’d  by  fine  Rivers,  and  among  others,  the  great  JVbay- 
ho  which  nfes  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Province  of  Ho-nant  runs  thro’  the  whole  Country  and 

after  a  long  Courte  paffies  thro’  the  Lake  Hong-tje,  and  falls  into  the  Whang-ho,  about  thirty  nine 
Leagues  from  its  Mouth.  6  *  * 

The  Fourteenth  City,  Lyu-chew-fu. 

THE  Country,  where  this  City  Lands,  is  pleafant,  and  very  fertile;  the  Lake  Tfau ,  in 
the  midfl  of  which  there  is  an  Ifland,  furmfhes  Fifh  of  all  Sorts,  and  waters  the  Plains  fo 
well  that  they  produce  plenty  of  all  forts  of  Grain  and  Fruit,  and  efpecially  the  beft  Sort'  of  Tea 
on  which  account  chiefly  the  whole  Diftrid  is  famous.  They  make  very  good  Paner  here 
Its  Mountains,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  U-kylnj-hjen,  are  coher’d 
with  very  fine  Trees  ;  there  is  a  very  remarkable  Bridge  near  Lû-ngan-chew.  Its  Turifdiétion  is 
pretty  large,  containing  eight  Cities,  two  of  the  fécond  Rank,  and  fix  of  the  third. 

/  -  • 

The  Ijland  of  Tfong-ming. 


Lyu-chew-fu. 


Famed  for 
Tea  and 
Paper. 


Ifland  of 

S Tfong-ming. 


How  firft 
Peopled. 


T^J  }  ®  Panc*>  which  belongs  to  the  Province  of  Kyang-nan ,  is  feparated  from  it  on  the 
Weft  by  an  Aim  of  the  Sea,  that  is  not  above  five  or  fix  Leagues  over  ;  thev  pretend 
it  has  been  form’d  by  Degrees,  of  the  Earth,  which  the  Yang-tfe-kyang  brought  along  with  it 
from  the  feveral  Provinces  that  it  wadies.  Wherefore,  befide  the  Name  of  27 ong-ming  they 
commonly  call  it  Kyang-Jhe  which  fignifies  The  Tongue  of  the  River,  either  becaufe^’  being 
longer  than  broad,  it  refembles  a  Tongue,  or  that  it  lies  diredUy  at  the  Mouth  of  that  great  River 
Anciently  it  was  a  defart  fandy  Country,  over-run  with  Reeds,  where  the  Robbers  and  Villains' 
of  whom  they  wanted  to  purge  the  Empire,  were  baniffi’d.  The  firft  who  were  tranfborted 

Æe  Ear7hreth  D  f  ?r ^  *  f  ^  Famine>  orgetting  their  Food  by  cultivating 

the  Earth;  the  Defire  of  Lwing  render  d  them  aftive  and’induftrious  ;  they  clear’d  this  unculti- 

timedrLn’7l ,P  Y  T  7  Y^8’  *  &W  Grains  th^  brou8ht  withVm,  and  in  a  (bort 

time  reap  d  the  Fruit  of  their  Labours  Some  Chinefe  Families,  who  found  it  difficult  to  live  on 

arable  Grotmd’  amongft  them  £°  g°  “d  ^  ^  whither  ^  went  and  divided  ‘he 

Thefe  new  Comers,  not  being  able  to  improve  their  refpeaive  Shares,  invited  other  Families 
fiom  the  Continent,  to  whom  they  made  over  for  ever  part  of  the  Lands  on  condition  thev 
pay  d  a  yearly  Rent,  in  the  Produce  of  the  Country.  The  Duty  which  the  firft  P  -  ^ 

referv’d,  is  call’d  S>uo-tew,  and  ftill  fubfifts.  e  Proprietors 

The  I  lie  of  Tfong-ming  is  about  twenty  Leagues  long  and  five  or  fix  hm„,t  ti.  •  . 

one  City,  on  it  which  is  of  the  third  Rank,  inclos’d  with’  very  high  Walls!  fupporîd'by 'gœd 

Terrafîès 

(  s  )  In  the  Text  it  is  Hat  ho,  inflead  of  Hoai  ho,  as  it  is  elfewhere  written,  agreeable  to  the  Map, 


! 
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TerraffeS,  and  furrounded  with  Ditches  full  of  Water  ;  the  Champain  is  cut  into  an  infinite  -p  v  jr 
Number  of  Canals,  edg’d  with  very  high  Caufeys,  to  prevent  Inundations  ;  for  the  Land  is  even,  ^yang-nan 
and  void  of  Hills.  The  Air  is  wholefome  and  temperate,  and  the  Country  pleafant. 

Every  now  and  then  one  meets  with  large  Boroughs,  well  furnifh’d  with  Shops,  where  all  things 
for  neceffary  Ufes,  and  even  Pleafure  may  be  had.  Between  the  Boroughs  there  are  as  many  Houfes 
Scatter’d  up  and  down  the  Country,  as  there  are  Families  employ’d  in  Hufbandry.  It  is  true  thele 
make  no  extraordinary  Figure,  excepting  thole  of  the  richer  fort,  which  are  built  with  Brick, 
and  cover’d  with  Tiles  ;  the  Walls  of  all  the  reft  are  made  of  Reeds  platted,  and  the  Roofs  of 
Stubble.  The  Trees  that  are  planted  on  both  lides  of  the  Ditches,  which  furround  the  Houfes, 
and  are  full  of  running  Water,  give  them  an  Agreeablenefs  which  they  want  in  themfelves. 

The  great  Roads  are  narrow,  becaufe  the  Inhabitants  are  very  fparing  of  their  Land,  but  lin’d 
on  both  lides  with  little  Houfes  of  Shop-keepers,  who  fell  Refrelhments  to  Travellers.  One  would 
almoft  imagine  the  whole  Illand,  in  thofe  Places  where  it  is  beft  cultivated,  to  be  one  Village  of 
an  immenfe  Extent. 

The  Bland  affords  no  Game,  but  there  is  plenty  of  large  Geefe,  wild  and  tame  Ducks,  Hens*  ProduSioi»; 
Hogs,  and  Buffaloes,  which  they  referve  for  the  Plough.  Fruit  is  fcarce,  the  Ground  producing 
nothing  but  large  Limons,  fmall  four  Oranges  fit  for  Sauces;  Apricocks,  huge  Peaches,  the  Fruit 
call’d  Se-tfe,  of  which  I  (hall  fpeach  elfewhere,  and  large  Water-Melons  ;  with  all  forts  of  Herbs 
and  Pulfe  the  whole  Year  round. 

There  are  three  different  forts  of  Soil  in  this  Ifland  ;  the  firft  lies  to  the  North,  and  is  wholly  Nature  of  thé 
uncultivated,  but  the  Reeds,  which  grow  there  naturally,  yield  a  very  confiderable  Income  ;  as  SoiL 
there  are  no  Trees  throughout  the  Ifland  (  t  ),  part  of  thofe  Reeds  is  employ’d  in  building  Houfes 
about  the  Country,  the  other  part  ferves  for  Fewel,  and  fupply’s  not  only  the  whole  Illand,  but 
alfo  part  of  the  neighbouring  Coafts  on  the  Continent. 

The  fécond  fort  of  Land  is  that  which  extends,  from  the  firft,  as  far  as  the  Sea  on  the 
South-fide.  It  affords  the  Inhabitants  two  Harvefts  every  Year,  one  of  Grain  in  general,  which 
always  falls  in  A/ky,  the  other  is  either  of  Rice  or  Cotton  ;  the  firft  in  September ,  the  fecond 
foon  after.  Their  Giain  is  Rice,  Wheat,  Barley,  and  a  kind  of  bearded  Corn,  which,  tho’  refembling 
Rice,  is  yet  of  a  quite  different  Nature. 

There  is  a  third  iort  of  Land,  which,  tho  barren  in  Appearance,  is  yet  more  profitable  than 
the  other  two  ;  it  conflits  of  a  greyifh  fort  of  Earth,  dilpersd,  by  Spots  of  the  Bignefs  of  two 
Acres,  oyer  feveral  parts  of  the  Ifle  on  the  North-fide  ;  it  yields  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Salt, 
that  thofe  of  the  Continent  are  fupply’d  with  it,  as  well  as  the  Iflanders.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to 
account  whence  it  is  that  certain  Portions  of  Land,  fcatterd  here  and  there  over  the  whole  Country, 
fhouldbe  impregnated  with  Salt  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  not  to  produce  a  fingle  Blade  of  Grafs;  while 
at  the  fame  time  the  Lands  contiguous  to  them  are  very  fertile,  both,  in  Corn  and  Cotton.  It 

often  happens  alfo  that  the  fertile  Lands,  in  their  turn,  become  full  of  Salt,  and  the  Saline  Lands 
fit  for  lowing. 

Thefe  are  lome  of  the  Secrets  of  Nature,  which  the  Mind  of  Man  ftrives  in  vain  to  dive  into,  and 
ought  to  make  him  admire  more  and  more  the  Grandeur  and  Power  of  the  Author  of  Nature. 


PROVINCE  III.  KYANG-SI. 

THIS  Province  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  that  of  Kyang-neini  on  the  Weft  by  Hu- 
quang,  on  the  South  by  ^uang-tong ,  and  on  the  Eaft  by  thofe  of  Fo-kyen  and  Cbe- 
kyang.  The  Mountains,  which  are  in  the  Southern  part  of  it,  and  unite  with  thofe 
of  Quang-tong  and  Fo-kyen ,  are  almoft  inacceffible  ;  but  having  paft  them,  one  dis¬ 
covers  very  fine  Valleys  and  Plains  exceeding  well  improv’d. 

However,  it  is  fo  populous,  that  notwithftanding  its  Fertility,  it  does  not  yield  much  more 
Rice  than  !s  Efficient  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Inhabitants  ;  they  alfo  pafs  for  being  great  Oeconomifts 
and  their  lord  id  nefs  draws  on  them  the  Raillery  of  the  neighbouring  Provinces;  in  other  refpe&s 

they  are  of  an  excellent  Genius,  and  produce  a  great  Number  of  able  Men,  who  obtain  the 
Degrees,  and  are  advanc’d  to  the  Magiftracy. 

.  water’d  with  Brooks,  Lakes,  and  Rivers,  which  abound  with  all  forts  of  Fiffi  par¬ 

ticularly  Salmon,  Trouts  and  Sturgeon.  The  Mountains,  with  which  it  is  encompafs’d  are 
cover  d  over  with  Woods,  or  famous  for  their  Minerals,  Simples,  and  Medicinal  Herbs!  * 

This  Province,  befides  abounding  in i  all  Neceffaries  of  Life,  is  very  rich  in  Mines  of  Gold 

iWk  LH^lIr°n  and  It/Urnulfhes  beau^  Silks,  and  the  Rice  Wine  made  here 
n  di delicious  by  the  Chmefe -,  but  what  renders  it  moft  famous  is,  that  lovely  China  Ware 

made  at  Kmg-fe-chtngznàlhç  Rice  it  produces,  which  is  much  efteem’d  in  the  Empire  and 
whereof  many  Imperial  Barks  are  freighted.  *  3  a 

v:Jphe  °wer  of  Fe,!-Wp\  fo,  mruc|1  vaIued  in  China,  is  found  almoft  every  where  in  this  Pro- 
Wate  s  butT  rnriPa!lyffm  th£  fLakes>, iuft  aS  the  Water-Lilly  in  Europe  fprings  up  in  Standing 

Et  Nothin  AA7  d'fferent,  /T  the  Water-Lil>y.  as  well  in  the  Root  and  Bloffom,  as  the 
a  s  mote  agreeable  than  to  fee  whole  Lakes  all  cover’d  with  its  Flowers,  which 

(T)  That  1S  Trees  for  Timber,  otherwife  thofe  planted  about  the  Houfes  in  the  Counity  mull  be  excepted. 
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P  v  ttj  are  cultivated  every  Year,  the  great  Lords  keep  them  in  little  Ponds,  fometimes  in  gieat  Vafes 

Kyan'o-  fi  *  fill’d  with  Mud  and  Water,  which  ferve  to  adorn  their  Gardens  or  Courts 

This  Flower,  which  (hoots  up  above  the  Top  of  the  Water,  the  Height 
an  half,  pretty  nearly  refembles  our  Tulip;  it  confifts  of  a  little  Ball, 

Filament,  much  like  that  which  is  found  in  the  Lilly  ;  its  Colour  is  either  f  1 

partly  Red  and  partly  White;  the  Smell  is  very  agreeable  ;  its  Fruit  is  of  the  Size  o  a  aze  “ 
Nut,  the  Kernel  whereof  is  white  and  well  tailed.  The  Phyficians  prize  it,  being  o  pinion 
that  it  nourifhes  and  (Lengthens,  for  which  Reafon  they  prefcribe  it  for  thofe  who  are  wea  ,  or 
after  a  fevere  Sicknefs  do  not  eafily  recover  their  Strength  ;  the  Leaves  are  long,  an  oat  on  t  e 
Water,  they  are  faften’d  to  the  Root  by  long  Strings  ;  the  Gardeners  make  ufe  of  t  em  to  wrap 
their  Ware  in.  The  Root  is  knotty  like  that  of  Reeds  ;  its  Pith  and  Subfiance  is  very  w  ite; 
it  is  efiem’d  and  much  ufed,  efpecially  in  Summer,  becaufe  it  is  very  refrefhing  ;  there  is  not  ing 

in  this  Plant  but  what  is  of  ufe,  for  they  even  make  Meal  of  it,  which  ferves  for  lèverai 

Occafions.  #  . 

The  River  KanAyang  divides  this  Province  into  two  Parts,  which  contains  thirteen  Citie9 

of  the  (ir(l  Rank,  and  feventy  eight  of  the  fécond  and  third  Rank. 

'  ) 

The  Firjl  City,  Nan-chang-fu,  the  Capital. 

Nan, changé  f-p  H  I  S  is  one  of  the  fined  Cities  that  are  fituate  on  the  Banks  of  their  charming  Rivers. 

1  It  was  formerly  ruin’d  by  the  'Tartar's,  whofe  Yoke  it  refufeing  to  fubmit  to,  they  fèt 

it  on  Fire,  and  nothing  remain’d  of  it  excepting  the  Walls  ;  but  it  has  been  fince  re-built. 

The  Compafs  of  its  Walls  is  not  great,  and  along  the  Port  the  River  (u)  is  pretty  deep  ; 
that  which  renders  it  a  Place  of  fo  great  Trade,  is  the  Canals  and  Rivers,  by  which  it  may 
be  enter’d  on  every  fide.  It  is  not  far  off  the  Lake  Fo-yang ,  into  which  the  River  difcharges 
itfelf,  after  it  has  collected  almod  all  the  Waters  of  the  Province,  from  the  Southern  End 
whereof  it  comes. 

China  Ware.  The  China  Ware,  which  is  made  in  the  Diftrid:  of  Zhau-chew-fu ,  danding  ori  the  Eafierfr 
fide  of  the  fame  Lake,  is  the  Commodity  wherein  all  its  Trade  confids  ;  and  indeed  it  draws 
a  great  Number  of  Dealers  from  the  red  of  the  Provinces,  for  the  Sort  that  is  made  at 
Kanton ,  in  the  Province  of  Fo-kyen ,  and  fome  other  Places,  is  not  fo  much  edeem’d  in  China , 
as  Earthen  Ware  is  in  Europe  ;  Strangers  cannot  midake  it,  for  it  is  white  as  Snow,*  does  not 
Shine,  and  is  without  any  Mixture  of  Colours. 

.  It  (eems  that  the  Water  of  the  Place  where  the  China  is  made,  contributes  to  its  Beauty 
and  Goodnefs,  for  they  do  not  make  (o  good  elfewhere,  altho’  they  employ  the  fame  Mate-* 
rials  ;  thefe  Materials  are  not  only  found  on  the  Borders  of  this  Province,  but  alfo  in  one  Place 
on  thofe  of  Kyang-nan  ;  what  this  Earth  is,  and  how  it  mud  be  order’d,  will  be  fhown  hereafter; 
and  as  One  cannot  from  a  bare  Defcription  form  an  exad  Notion  of  the  Nature  of  the  kinds 
of  Stones  and  Earths,  that  are  employ’d  in  this  Manufacture,  I  have  procur’d  Samples  of  them 
from  China ,  and  put  them  into  the  Hands  of  Mr.  de  Reaumur ,  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  who  is  capable  of  difcovering  whether  there  are  any  of  the  fame  Kind 
in  the  Provinces  of  Frattce. 

Eight  Cities  depend  on  Nan-chang ,  whereof  (even  are  of  the  third,  and  only  one  of  the 
fécond  Rank.  Its  Plains  are  fo  well  cultivated,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  Places  for  Cattle  to  graze 
in  ;  it  has  always  produced  a  great  Number  of  Literati,  and  is  full  of  Perfons  of  Diftindtion. 
The  V tc e-Roy  keeps  his  Court  in  this  City,  where  there  are  confiderable  Officers  and  Magidrates. 
Under  the  preceding  Dynafly ,  lèverai  Families  of  Princes  of  the  Imperial  Houle  dwelt  there, 
whofe  Fortune  was  fomewhat  capricious,  but  not  inglorious.  At  prefent  allthe  Princes  remain  at 
Court,  and  are  not  fuffer’d  to  leave  it.  « 


•  ' 
of  a  Yard,  or  Yard  and 

fupported  by  a  fmall 
Violet,  or  White,  or 


The  Second  City,  Zhau-chew-fu. 


THIS  City,  which  has  within  its  Diftria  i'even  others  of  the  third  Order,  has  a  very 

Kpon  f-ifiil  o  n  A  r\lp>o  fo  r\f  ^  «  ..1 —  "NT 1  /-  1  /»  v  t  .  _  * 


Z.hau-chew-  _ _ 

fi-  X  beautiful  and  pleafant  Situation,  being  built  on  the  Nortli-fide  of  theYakjTKktflar 

and  encompafs’d  with  Rivers  that  fall  into  the  Lake.  ' 

All  the  Country  is  flat,  and  render’d  extraordinary  fruitful  by  the  Rivers  that  water  it  but 
S tlT  h  is  chiefly  faI?ous  for  the  beautiful  China  Ware  made  at  King-te-ding,  which  is  in  its  Diftrift. 
China  Ware.  This  Borough,  where  the  true  Artificers  for  Porcelain  are  to  be  found,  is  as  well  peopled 
as  the  greateft  City  in  China ,  and  wants  nothing  but  Walls  to  merit  the  Name.  Thefe  Places 
call’d  (ding,  which  are  of  great  Refort  and  Trade,  are  not  enclos’d.  They  reckon  in  this 
Boiough  more  than  a  Million  of  Inhabitants,  who  confirme  every  Day  above  ten  thoufand 
Loads  or  Rice,  and  one  thoufand  Hogs,  exclufive  of  other  Animals,  whole  Flefh  they  eat  Th<» 

of°Workmen'e  ^erc*lants  ta^e  UP  a  8reat  Deal  of  Room,  and  contain  a  prodigious  Multitude 

Kiftg-te-ding  extends  a  League  and  an  half  along  a  fine  River,  and  is  not  a  Hear,  of 
Houfes  as  might  be  rmagin  d,  but  the  Streets  are  very  long,  and  interfe^  each  other  at  certain 

.  ç  .  ■  *  -  Difiances  ; 


(u)  The  Kan-kyang  before-mention’d. 
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of  the  PROVINCES  of  CHINA  - 

£)iftances,  without  a  Scrap  of  wafte  Ground  to  fpare  in  it.  The  Houfes  themfelves  ate  rather 
too  clofe/and  the  Streets  too  narrow  in  palling  thro*  them  one  would  think  himfelf  in  the 
middle  of  a  Fair,  and  they  ring  with  the  Cries  of  Porters,  who  are  clearing  way. 

It  is  considerably  dearer  living  here  than  at  Zbau-ckew ,  becaule  whatever  is  confum’d  mud: 
be  brought  from  other  Places,  even  to  the  Wood  for  fupplying  the  Furnaces  with  Fewej,  which 
at  prefent  comes  from  near  three  hundred  Miles  Distance  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  Dearnefs  of 
Provisions  it  is  the  Refuge  of  an  inSinite  Number  of  poor  Families,  who  have  no  Means  of 
fubfifting  in  the  neighbouring  Towns.  They  find  Employment  here  for  Youths  and  weakly 
PerSons^  there  are  none,  even  to  the  Lame  and  Blind,  but  what  get  their  living  here  by 
grinding  Colours.  Anciently  they  reckon’d  no  more  than  three  hundred  Porcelain  Furnaces  at 
this  Place,  but  at  prefent  they  amount  to  about  five  hundred. 

King-teaching  Stands  in  a  Plain,  furrounded  with  high  Mountains  that  on  the  EaSt-fide, 
againft  which  it  is  built,  forms,  without,  a  kind  of  Semicircle.  The  Mountains  ^on  the  Sides 
give  Paffage  to  two  Rivers,  one  of  them  is  fmall,  theother  very  large  ;  which  unite  and  make 
an  handfome  Port,  within  a  League  of  the  Place,  in  a  vaft  Bafin,  where  it  lofes  a  good  Deal  of 
its  Rapidity.  One  fees  fometimes  two  or  three  Rows  of  Barks,  following  one  another  the  whole 
Length  of  this  Space  ;  this  is  the  Profpeft  that  prefents  itfelf  on  entring,  thro’  one  of  the 
Straights,  into  the  Port.  The  Clouds  of  Flame  and  Smoke,  which  alcend  in  different  Parts  of  it, 
fhew  at  once  the  Length,  Breadth,  and  Circumference  of  King-te-ching  ;  at  Night  one  would 
think  he  faw  a  great  City  all  on  Fire,  or  a  vafl  Furnace  with  a  great  many  Vent-holes. 

Strangers  are  not  fuffer’d  to  be  at  King-te-ching  :  whoever  has  not  Acquaintances  in  the 
Place  to  anfwer  for  his  Behaviour,  muft  lodge  at  Night  in  his  Barks.  This  Regulation, 
join’d  -to  that  which  is  obferv’d  Day  and  Night  in  the  Borough  itfelf,  the  fame  as  in  the 
Cities,  keeps  all  in  good  Order  ;  and  eftablifhes  perfect  Security  in  a  Place,  whofe  Riches  would 
otherwife  make  it  liable  to  the  Attempts  of  an  infinite  Number  of  Robbers. 

The  Third  City ,  Quang-fin-fu. 

ALT  HO’  this  City  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  Mountains,  which  are  for  the  moft  par  t  Quang-Jîri-fù< 
very  high  and  of  great  Extent,  it  muft  not  be  thought  that  the  Country  is  lefs  culti¬ 
vated  and  inhabited.  A  great  Number  of  thefe  Hills  are  divided  into  plough’d  Lands,  which  are 
no  way  inferior  to  the  moft  fertile  Plains,  and  abound  with  Boroughs  and  Villages  :  Some 
of  them  are  cover’d  with  great  Forefts,  and  others  produce  good  C'ryftal.  There  is  very 

good  Paper  made  at  this  Place,  and  the  beft  Candles  in  all  the  Empire. 

This  Country  borders  on  the  Provinces  of  Fo-kyen  and  Che-kyang.  The  Convemiency  of 
efcaping  eafily  to  the  Mountains,  gave  Robbers  Opportunities  formerly  of  doing  Mifchief  with 
Impunity,  and  the  Emperor  kept  a  pretty  good  Garrifon  in  the  City,  in  order  to  purfue 
them.  As  the  Roads,  leading  into  the  Province  on  this  Side,  are  narrow,  and  like  Straights 
between  the  Mountains,  it  is  very  eafy  to  defend  the  Paffage  of  them,  and  in  cafe  of  an 
Infurredtion  in  the  neighbouring  Provinces,  to  prevent  Invafions.  The  Jurifdi&ion  of  Quang-fm-* 
fu  extends  over  feven  Cities  of  the  third  Rank. 

The  Fourth  City ,  Nan-kang-fu, 

HAS  in  its  Diftrict  no  more  than  four  others  of  the  third  Rank,  and  ftands  on -the  fide  Kun-kang-fu. 

of  the  famous  Lake  Po-yang ,  which  is  about  four  Leagues  long,  and  thirty  broad  ;  it 
affords  all  forts  of  excellent  Fifh,  and  divides  this  Part  of  the  Province  in  two.  The  Plains 
produce  plenty  of  Rice,  Wheat,  Fruits,  and  Pulfe  ;  the  Mountains  are  partly  cultivated,  and  partly 
cover’d  with  thick  Woods,-  fome  of  which  are  five  Leagues  in  Length.  A  kind  of  Hemp 
grows  about  the  Town,  whereof  they  make  good  Summer-Cloaths. 


The  Fifth  City ,  Kyew-kyang-fu, 


IS  a  large  City  of  great  Trade,  fituate  on  the  South-fide  of  the  Tang-tfe-kyang ,  pretty  near 
the  Place  where  the  Lake  Po-yang  communicates  with  that  River  -,  thus  being  inviron’d  with  f  i. 
Water  on  the  North  and 'Eaft-fides(x),  it  becomes  the  Rendezvous  of  all  the  Barks,  that  go  and 
come  from  the  other  Cities  of  this  Province,  as  well  as  thole  of  Kyangman  and  Hû-quang.  Altho’ 
it  is  near  a  hundred  Leagues  from  the  Sea,  they  catch  Salmon,  Dolphins,  and  Sturgeon  in  the 
River  which  wafhes  its  Walls,  the  Water  whereof  ebbs  and  flows  at  the  New  and  Full  Moon; 
it  runs  fo  flowly  from  this  City  to  the  Sea,  that  its  Courfe  is  almoft  imperceptible. 


X  i  i 


The  Sixth  City ,  Kyen-chang-fu. 

THIS  City  is  fituate  on  the  Borders  of  the  Province  of  Fo-kyen, ,  in  a  pleafant  and  fruitful 
Country.  Five  Cities  of  the  third  Order  depend  on  it;  it  is  famous  ftill,  but  was  much  A- 
more  fo  formerly.  The  Rice  Wine  made  here  is  pretty  good,  but  the  Rice  itfelf  is  not;  fo  that 
Perfons  of  Fortune  have  it  brought  from  fome  neighbouring  Town.  However  the  Land  produces 
a  fort  of  red  Rice  that  is  well  tailed,  and  very  wholefome.  They  make  a  kind  of  Linnen  here  of 
Hemp,  which  is  efteem’d,  and  worn  during  the  Summer  Heats. 

(x,  Rather  on  the  North  and  Welt  Sides,  which  are  wafh’dby  Rivers,  the  Lake  being  3  or  4  Miles  from  it  at  Ieafk 
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5vv  The  Seventh  City ,  Vu-chew-fu,  or  Fu-chew  fu,  rl  j 

Vu-ehe<vc-fufii  QTANDS  on  the  fide  of  a  River  in  a  great  Plain,  fufficiently  fertile;  the  Compafs  ofj 

Tu-cbnv-fu .  0  its  Walls  is  greater  than  that  of  any  City  in  France ,  excepting  Pans  ;  its  Government  ' 
may  extend  twenty  or  twenty  five  Leagues,  and  contains  fix  Cities  of  the  third  Rank. 

To  judge  of  its  ancient  Beauty  by  what  ftill  remains,  it  muft  have  been  one  of  the  mofl 
flourifhing  Cities  of  the  Empire,  before  the  laft  Wars  ;  but  fince  it  was  fack  d  by  the  Tartarsi 
it  is  become  a  Heap  of  Ruins  and  Rubbifh  ;  in  the  midft  whereof  every  now  and  then  one 
fees  certain  Houfes,  which  are  repair’d,  and  form,  as  it  were,  Hamlets,  Villages,  and  Boroughs 
in  the  City  itfelf  ;  excepting  the  Eafl-fide,  which  is  well  built,  and  contains  almofl  all  the  Tribunals 
of  the  Mandarins. 

They  reckon  but  40,  or  50,000  Inhabitants  in  the  City  and  Suburbs  ;  the  Country,  to 
make  amends,  is  very  populous  and  well  improv’d.  In  lèverai  Places  they  have  two  Harvefls 
of  Rice  every  Year;  and  it  is  out  of  the  Diftridt  of  this  City,  that  molt  part  of  the  Rice  is 
taken,  which  the  Province  is  oblig’d  to  furnifh  yearly  to  the  Emperor  :  it  is  very  good,  and 
fo  white  that  it  dazzles  the  Eyes. 

The  Air  is  very  pure  and  wholefome.  Nothing  can  be]  more  agreeable  than  its  Mountains, 
from  whence  defcend  Brooks  and  Rivers,  which  water  and  fertilize  the  whole  Country,  and 
this  makes  fuch  plenty  of  Provifions  here.  Figs  thrive  very  well  ;  and  a  Miffionary,  having 
planted  Vines  in  his  Garden,  they  produc’d  very  good  Grapes,  whereof  he  made  fbme  Wine  j 
but  as  to  other  forts  of  Fruit  they  do  not  ripen  kindly,  probably  becaufe  the  Soil  is  too  moift. 

The  Eighth  City,  Lin-kyang-fu.  j 

lin-kyangfu.  T  N  the  Dill  rift  of  this  City,  and  three  Leagues  diftant  on  the  fide  of  the  great  River 
I  Kan-kyang ,  ftands  a  Ching ,  or  Borough,  where  there  is  a  great  Trade  for  Drugs  and  Simples; 
becaufe  it  is  a  celebrated  Port,  where  Barks  arrive  from  all  the  Southern  Parts,  loaden  with 
Medicinal  Herbs,  whereof  Remedies  are  compos’d,  and  where  they  come  from  the  other  Pro¬ 
vinces  in  queft  of  them.  As  to  the  City  it  is  not  populous,  and  has  but  little  Trade  ;  the 
Inhabitants  live  very  faving,  whence  they  fay,  by  way  of  fneer,  that  one  Hogferves  the  City  tpo 
JDavs .  Its  Diftrift  contains  no  more  than  four  Cities  of  the  third  Order. 

It  is  fituated  two  Leagues  and  an  half  from  the  Kan-kyang ,  on  the  fide  of  the  River 
Vn-ho  ;  its  Soil  is  good,  and  Air  wholefome  ;  it  produces  excellent  Oranges,  which  are  fentinto 
the  neighbouring  Provinces,  and  indeed  almofl  all  its  Trade  confifls  in  them;  the  Mountains 
furrounding  it  are  cover’d  with  great  Trees,  or  cultivated  by  way  of  TerrafTes. 


The  Ninth  City ,  Ki-ngan-fu. 

Ki-nganfu.  "^VT INE  cities  of  the  ^ird  Rank  depend  on  this  City,  which  is  fituate  on  the  fide  of 
Dangerous  the  Kan-kyang.  It  is  here  that  one  perceives  the  Danger  there  is  in  defending  that 

Paffage,  fee  pqver  .  the  Stream  runs  with  extreme  Impetuofity  among  feveral  Rocks,  which  are  even  with 
the  Surface  of  the  Water,  fo  that  one  runs  a  great  Rifk  of  perifhing,  unlefs  he  has  a  fkilful 
Pilot.  Hence  all  Barks  that  want  Pilots  are  us’d  to  provide  themfelves  in  this  City,  or  at 
lea  ft  hire  Men  to  help  to  fleer,  till  they  have  pafl  thefe  dangerous  Places:  for  there  are 
eighteen  Currents,  which  require  both  Strength  and  Skill,  either*)  to  afcend  or  defcend  them. 
They  call  this  She-pa-tan.  Tho’  the  Country  is  uneven,  the  Plains  in  it  are  not  lefs  agree¬ 
able  or  fertile.  They  fay  that  there  are  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  Mountains.  6 

The  Tenth  City ,  Shwi-chew-fu. 

f*  H I S  City  ftands  on  the  fide  of  one  of  the  Branches  of  the  Kan-kyang  ;  as  it  is  divided 
JL  by  a  River  in  two  Parts,  each  of  which  is  encompafs’d  by  a  Wail,  it  feetns  to  be  two 
Cities.  This  River  bears  great  Barks  at  all  times,  but  efpecially  from  February  to  Augufl 
when  it  is  fwell’d  by  the  Rains.  . 

Thefe  two  Parts  of  the  City  are  join’d  together  by  two  Bridges,  one  of  Stone  with  upwards 

of  ten  Arches  well  built  ;  and  the  other  of  Boats,  which  rifes  and  falls  according  as  the  Water 
increafes  and  diminifhes.  0  ~  " 

In  one  of  thefe  Enclofures,  call’d  the  North  City,  dwell  all  the  Mandarins ,  both  great  and  fmall  • 
viz.  the  Mandarins  of  the  People,  the  Mandarins  of  War,  and  the  Mandarins  of  Literature- 
whence  it  is  alfo  call  d  the  Mandarin  City.  The  other  part,  call’d  the  South  City,  contains  almoft 
all  the  confiderable  Families,  the  Burghers,  and  the  common  People,  without  fo  much  as  one 
Mandarin  among  them.  As  the  Gates  of  both  thefe  Divifions  are  fhut  during  the  Night  in 

cafe  any  Difturbance  (hould  happen  in  the  latter,  the  Mandarin  would  find  it  difficult  fometimes 
to  fupprefs  it  as  fpeedily  as  might  be  required.  1  1 
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The  Air  is  fo  mild  and  wholefome,  that  they  have  given  it  the  Name  of  the  Happy.  In  p  *  -  * 

the  Brooks  that  water  the  Country,  there  are  found  Gold  and  Silver  Sand;  its  Fields  are  ^yanef/ 
very  fertile,  and  fuffice  to  rurnifh  its  part  of  the  Rice5  which  is  fent  to  Court  ;  the  Mountains 
and  Forefts,  wherewith  they  are  furrounded*.  afford  a  very  agreeable  Profpedt  ;  in  thefe  Mountains  Lapis 
they  get  the  Lapis  Ar menus.  .Armenia; 

The  Eleventh  City,  Ywen-chew-fu, 

YIELDS  to  none  of  the  reft  in  fertility  of  Soil,  and  plenty  of  every  thing.  It  is  fîttiaté  Vy-'en-chew* 
on  the  fide  of  the  River  Tu-ho  ;  and  has  in  its  Neighbourhood  a  little  Lake  befet  with^4 
Houfes  of  Pleaiure,  where  the  Inhabitants  often  go  to  divert  themfelves.  It  furnifhes  the  reft  of 
the  Empire  with  a  good  deal  of  Vitriol  and  Alum*  but  its  Diftritf:  is  inconfiderable,  as  con¬ 
taining  but  four  Cities  of  the  third  Order* 

The  Twelfth  City,  Kan-chew-few. 

THÎS  is  a  City  of  great  Refoit,  and  may  be  compared  to  Rouen  for  Bignefs;’  it*  takes  katicbetw/H1 
its  Name  from  the  River  whereon  it  is  fituate  (y),  altho’  it  receives  another  in  that  J  ‘ 

Place  call’d  Chang-ho  (z)  ;  its  Trade  is- not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Capital. 

They  fay  its  Mountains  afford  extraordinary  Plenty  of  Medicinal  Herbs,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Quang-fm-fif  at  the  Foot  of  which  the  Chief  [Prieft]  of  the  Bonzas  of  the  Sed  o î  Fau-tfe 
(who  affumes  the  magnificent  Title  of  Tfyen-fe  or  Heavenly  Mafter)  has  his  Refidence.  ’ 

Between  Kan-chew  and  Nan-ngan ,  whereof  Iffiall  fpeak  by  and  by,  there  are  nothing  but 
Defarts  ;  but  from  Kan-chew  to  Nan-chang  for  the  Space  of  fixty  Leagues  along  the  River,  the 
Country  is  charming,  populous  and  fertile,  The  rapid  Current  fpoken  of  in  the  Defcription  of  D 
Ki  nganfây  is  a  Days  Journey  from  Kan-chew  ;  it  is  near  twenty  Leagues  in  Length  and  Paffage  U* 
when  once  Veffels  have  paft  it*  they  find  themfelves  in  a  fine  River,  fix  times  broader  than 
the  Seme  at  Rouen  ;  and  fo  cover’d  with  Barks,  that  at  any  time  of  the  Day  one  may  reckon 
'  above  fifty  Ships  of  Burden  under  Sail*  '  3 

As  this  Country  borders  on  the  Provinces  of  Hu-quang ,  Fo-kyeni  and  £{uang-tong,  and  was 
formerly  infefted  with  Robbers,  who  eafily  efcap’d  out  of  one  Province  into  another  a  Tau-ye 
was  eftabli fh’d  here,  who  is  Governor  of  two  Cities  of  the  firft  Rank  5  there  is  alfo  a  Cuftom- 
Houfe  ereded  for  receiving  the  Duties  laid  on  Goods  that  pafs  up  and  down  the  two  Rivers. 

Near  the  Walls  oî  Kan-chew ^  and  in  the  Place  where  thefe  two  Rivers  meet,  there  is  a  Bridge 
of  Boats,  which  are  faften’d  to  each  other  by  Iron  Chains.  Near  this  Bridge  is  the  Office  !  ' 
where  the  Receiver  of  the  Cuftom-Houfe  comes  every  Day,  to  fee  the  Barks  fearch’d,  and  exa¬ 
mine  if  they  have  paid  the  Duty  j  one  of  thefe  Boats  is  fo  order’d  as  to  open  and  fhut 
for  the  Barks  to  pafs,  after  they  have  been  examin’d.  * 

The  DiftriT  of  this  City  is  very  extenfive,  containing  twelve  Cities  of  the  third  Ranks 
and  abounds  with  thofe  Trees  from  whence  the  Varnifh  diftills,  which  is  fome  of  the  beft 
that  China  affords. 

The  Thirteenth  City,  Nan-ngan-fu. 

THIS  is  the  moft  Southern  City  in  the  Province;  it  is  as  bigas  Orleans ,  very  handfome  ^an'v^nM 
and  populous,  of  great  Trade,  and  much  frequented  ;  for  here  all  the  Merchandizes  mult 
land  that  go  to,  or  come  from  the  Province  of  ^uang-tong.  The  Suburbs  are  larger  than  the 
City,  which  has  no  more  than  four  Cities  of  the  third  Order  under  its  Jurifdidtion 

ïn  going  from  Nan-ngan  to  Nan-hyong ,  the  firft  City  of  the  Province  of  $uang-tong  on 
that  fide,  one  muft  travel  ten  Leagues  by  Land  ;  at  the  End  of  the  firft  two  Leagues  you  w 
CT°me  to  a  Mountain,  fo  fteep,  that  in  fome  Places  they  have  cut  it  in  form  of  Stairs;  the  fef1 
Top  of  «  is  Rock  to  the  Depth  of  forty  Feet,  which  they  have  been  oblig’d  to  cut  in  order 
to  open  a  Paffage  Altho’  thefe  Mountains  are  uncultivated,  the  Spaces  between  them  are  im* 
prov  d,  and  as  well  cover  d  with  Rice  as  the  moft  fertile  Valleys. 


PROVINCE  IV.  FO-KYEN. 

TH  I  S  is  one  of  the  leaft  yet  richeft  Provinces  of  the  Empire;  its  Situation  is  ad-  p  nr 
vantageous  for  Navigation  and  Commerce,  and  the  Climate  hot,  but  at  the  fame  fT  1  ' 
time  the  Air  pure  and  wholefome  ;  as  part  of  it  is  walh’d  by  the  Sea,  they  catch 

inland  Province?^  a7  ^  0"  th®.C°aft)  which  bein§  dry’d  and  ^ted,  are  fent  into  the  situatio"' 

different  c  "  u  A'fS  lts.  Sh,ores’  whlch  are  very  irregular,  occafion’d  by  the  many  Bavs  of 
TnS0rtSl.  they  have  bullt  3  Sreat  Number  of  Forts  for  their  Defence  7  7 

among  thefe  Tne  ZfTf  f  Rank>  and&“y  <»  Towns  of ‘the  third  Rank  , 

defcribe,  as  well  as  ITv^  7  C,-?n  ay-wan,  Capital  of  the  Eland  of  Formofa,  which  I  (hall 

tween  that  Port  an d  ForZj^  ^  ^  °f  thlS  Pr°vince>  and  the  Ifles  oi  Pong-hû,  lying  be- 

k*)  This  is  the  Kan- fang,  .  .  rpi  ni  , 

»  Z1  *  Chang  ho  docs  not  fall  into  the  Kan- fang  at  the  Town. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION 

Fo-kyen  is  bounded  by  Che-kyang  on  the  North,  Kyang-Ji  on  the  Weft,  QuangAong  on  the 

South,  and  on  the  Eaft  by  the :Sea  of  China.  .  r  r  * 

Its  Mountains,  by  the  Induftry  of  the  Inhabitants,  are  almoft  all  formel  in  o  a 
phitheatres  and  Terraffes,  plac’d  one  over  another,  and  fow’d  with  Rice;  its  Plains  are  y 

great  Rivers,  Torrents  and  Springs  that  defeend  from  the  Mountains,. and  are  extrou  y  convey  • 
by  the  Hufbandmen  tofupply  the  Rice,  which  never  grows  but  in  Watei.  They  ave  e  / 
of  raifing  the  Water  to  the  Top  of  the  higheft  Mountains,  and  convey  it  irom  one  o  e. 

other,  by  Pipes  of  Bambu ,  with  which  this  Province  abounds.  ,  . 

Befides,  Fo-kyen  producing  whatever  grows  in  moll  of  the  other  Provinces  of  the  mmre,  it- 

is  render’d  exceeding  rich  by  the  Trade  which  its  Inhabitants  drive  with  Japan ,  the  Philippine^ 
Ijlands /  Formofa,  Java ,  Kamboya,  Siam ,  &c.  The  Commodities  found  here  are  Mülk, 
precious  Stones,  Quick-filver,  Silk,  Hempen-Cloth  and  Callico,  Steel,  and  all  forts  or  Uten  1  sy 
made  to  great  Perfedion  ;  and  they  bring  from  foreign  Countries  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Pepper, 
Sandal-Wood  or  Sanders,  Amber,  Coral,  and  many  other  fuch  Goods..  Its  Mountains  are 
cover’d  with  Forefts,  full  of  Trees  fit  for  building  Ships,  and  contain  Mines  of  Tin  and  Iron  ; 
they  fay  alfo  that  they  yield  fome  of  Gold  and  Silver,  but  it  is  forbidden  to  open  them  under 
Pain  of  Death.  '  ^  r?'"; 

Among  the  Fruits  that  it  produces,  there  are  excellent  Oranges,  bigger  than  thole  known 
in  Europe ,  having  both  the  Tafte  and  Smell  of  Mulcadine  Grapes  ;•  the  peel  comes  off  very  eafily, 
is  thick,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  ;  they  candy  them  with  Sugar,  and  tranlport  them  into 
other  Provinces.  Here  alfo  are  found  thole  beautiful  red  Oranges,  which  we  have  deferib’d 
elfewhere. 

In  this  Province  alfo,  as  well  as  i n  ^uang-tong,  there  grow  two  forts  of  Fruit  peculiar  to 
China ,  that  are  much  efteem’d,  and  not  to  be  found  elfewhere,  viz.  Li-chi  and  Long-yvoen,  Ipoken 
of  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Work.  I  lhall  only  add,  that  there  is  Icarce  any  Fruit  in  the  World 
fo  delicious  as  the  Li-chi ,  elpecially  that  kind  which  has  the  little  Stone.  The  Plant  call’d  Tyen- 
! wha ,  which  grows  here,  and  is  ufed  by  the  Dyers  in  dying  Blue,  is  in  far  greater  Efteem  than 
that  which  grows  in  the  other  Provinces. 

They  fpeak  a  different  Language  in  moll  of  the  Cities  of  this  Province,  each  of  which 
has  a  Dialed:  of  its  own  ;  Palfengers  find  this  very  inconvenient  ;  the  Mandarin  Language, 
which  is  the  only  one  generally  Ipoken  throughout  China,  is  underftood  by  very  few  People  of  this 
Province.  The  Inhabitants  are  ingenious,  and  fond  of  Learning  the  Chinefe  Sciences  ;  hence  this 
Province  produces  a  great  Number  of  Literati,  who  attain  to  the  great  Emplovments  of  the 
Empire... 

Ay-  f  ■  ••  1  <  a  i  y  -»  »■  t-  r.rfj  IQ t *•  vÀVf 

The  Firfl  City,  F u-chew-fu,  Capital  of  the  Province , 

PRESIDES  over  nine  Cities  of  the  third  Order.  Befides  the  Vice-Roy ,  the  Tjong-tû ,  who 
is  the  Intendant  -  General  both  of  this  Province  and  that  of  Che-kyang,  relides  here. 
It  is  famous  for  the  Advantage  of  its  Situation,  the  Greatnefs  of  its  Trade,  Multitude  of  its 
Literati,  Fertility  of  its  Soil,  Beauty  of  its  Rivers,  which  carry  the  largell  Barks  in  the  Empire 
up  to  the  Walls  ;  and  lafily  for  its  admirable  Bridge  of  above  a  hundred  Arches,  built  with  fair 
white  Stone,  acrofs  the  Bay.  All  its  little  Hills  are  full  of  Cedars,  Orange  and  Limon-Trees.  « 
They  make  an  exceeding  white  Sugar,  throughout  its  Difitrid,  where  grow  abundance  of 
thole  Trees  that  bear  the  Fruits  Li-chi  and  Long-ywen  ;  the  firfl:  is  fo  agreeable,  that  one  is  never 
tired  of  eating  it  ;  the  fécond  is  very  good,  but  lefs  efteem’d  than  the  Li-chi  They  dry  thefi 
Fruits,,  and  carry  them  into  all  parts  of  the  Empire;  but  then  they  are  not  half  fo  pleafant  as> 
when  they  are  newly  gather’d,  tho’  they  are  very  wholefome,  and  often  given  to  fick  Folks. 


The  Second  City,  Tfwen-chew-fu. 
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THE  Situation  of  this  City  .is  moft  agreeable,  and  renders  it  a  Place  of  great  Trade.  Ii 
is  built  on  a  Cape,  and  almoft  encompafs’d  with  Water  ;  the  greateft  Barks  or  Chine( 
T eifels  of  Carriage  enter  within  its  Walls.  It  has  within  its  Diftrid  feven  Cities  of  the  third  Rank 
All  thefe  Cities  are  very  populous,  and  carry  on  a  great  Trade  ;  their  Houfes  are  uniformly  neat 
their  Streets  are  pav’d  with  Bricks,  which  inclofe  two  Rows  of  fquare  Stones  and  adorn’c 
with  Triumphal  Arches.  »  \J  H  1  *  " . 

Among  the  Temples  there  is  one  that  deferves  Notice,  on  account  of  its  two  Towers  buil 
with  Stone  and  Marble,  feven  Stories  high  each  ;  one  may  walk  round  each  Story  by  means  o 

PAP li  the  C,'ty  ‘S  a  Bril}ge>  remarkable  for  its  Largenefs  as  well  as  Beauty  ;  it  is  buil 
W\  f c  :  f  , tone’  las  n°  Amhes,  but  is  fuftain’d  by  above  three  hundred  Stone  Pillars  whicl 

qid  on  both  fidestn  acute  Angles,  to  break  more  eafily  the  Swiftnefs  and  Force  of  the  ^Stream 
This  Bridge  was  built  by  a  Governor  of  the  City,  who  was  griev’d  to  fee  fnrh  an  -1“ 
Number  of  Barks  peri llr  continually  by  the  Violence  of  the  Tides^  they  affirm  that  .hi W  T 
coft  hun  ..400,000  Ducats.  A  prodigious  Number  of  Ships,  bound  Jr 
Hour  fetting  out  from,  this  City  and  others  in  its  Diftrid.  S  arts>  are  eve  - 
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EIGHT  Cities  of  the  third  Order  depend  on  this  City,  which  dands  on  the  fide  of  th^  Kyen-niygfi. 
River  Min-ho  ;  it  has  a  pretty  good  Trade,  as  lying  in  the  way  of  all  Ships  that  pafs  up 

and  down  the  River.  .  u 

As  it  ceafes  to  be  navigable  about  the  City  P  u-ching-hyen ,  thirty  Leagues  from  Kyen-nmgy 
the  Goods  are  landed  here,  and  carry’ d  '  by  Porters  beyond  the  Mountains  as  far  as  a  Borough 
near  Kyang-chan  in  the  Province  of  Che-kyang ,  where  they  are  embark’d  on  another  River.  There 
are  eight  or  ten  thoufand  Porters  attending  the  Barks,  who  get  their  Livelihood  by  going  conti¬ 
nually  backwards  and  forwards  acrofs  thefe  Mountains,  which  are  very  deep,  and  the  Valleys, 
which  are  very  deep. 

They  have  made  this  Road  as  even  as  the  Nature  of  the  Ground  will  permit  ;  it  is  pav’d 
with  fquare  Stones,  and  furnifh’d  with  Boroughs  full  of  Inns,  for  lodging  Travellers.  At  Pu- 
ching-hyen  there-  is  an  Office  where  all  Merchandizes  pay  a  Duty,  which  is  apply ’d  towards 

repairing  the  Road.  t  fl-  V  -im  arft 

While  the  Partary  were  conquering  China ,  Kyen-ning  underwent  two  Sieges,  and  perfided 
In  refufing  to  fubmit  to  their  Dominion  ;  but  after  the  fécond  Siege  had  laded  a  long  time, 
the  Partars  took  it,  burnt  it  entirely,  and  put  all  the  Inhabitants  to  the  Sword  j  mod  of  the 
Houfès  have  been  rebuilt  dnee,  but  not  fo  fumptuoudy  as  before.  .  ,r 

Not  far  from  Kyen-ning  is  Fu-ning-chew ,  a  City  of  the  fécond  Rank,  remarkable  for  having  Fu-nwgcbew\ 
'Jurifdidtion  over  two  Cities  of  the  third  Order,  viz.  ’  Fu-ngan-hyen  and  Ning-te-hyen.  The 
Country  where  they  are  fituated  is  of  a  vad  Extent,  but  almod  wholly  over-run  with  Mountains, 
of  which  thofe  to  the  North  are  of  difficult  Afcent  ;  however  it  is  in  want  or  nothing,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Sea  furniffiing  it  with  plenty  of  every  thing. 
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The  Fourth  City,  Yen-ping-fu,  (A) 

STANDS  on  the  Defcent  of  a.  Hill,  at  the  Foot  of  which  runs  the  River  Minho  -,  by  means  Ten-pmg-fû. 

of  fo  agreeable  a  Situation,  it  appears  like  a  kind  of  Amphitheatre  to  all  that  are  upon 

the  Water,  who  have  a  full-  View  of  the  whole.  Tho’  not  very  large,  it  is  reckon’d  one  of  the 
fined  Cities  in  the  Empire,  and  is  fortify’d  naturally  by  the  inacceffible  Mountains  which  cover  it. 

There  is  fcarce  any  City  befides  this,  that  can  boad  of  having  the  Water,  which  defeends  from 
the  Mountains,  convey’d  by  Canals  into  every  Houfe  ;  and,  what  is  another  Angularity  belonging 
to  it,  the  Mandarin  Language,  which  is  that  of  the  Learned,  is  commonly  ipoken  by  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  whence  it  may  be  inferr’d  that  it  was  fird  peopled  by  a  Colony  from  the  Province  of 
Kyang-nan.  All  the  Barks  of  the  Province  pafs  by  the  Foot  of  its  Wall. 

Sha-hycn ,  which  is  one  of  the  feven  Cities  under  its  Jurifdi&ion,  is  commonly  call’d  the  Silver  sba  byen 

City,  on  account  of  the  Plenty  and  Fertility  of  its  Lands,  nor  are  thole  belonging  to  the  other 
Cities  lefs  fruitful. 

The  Fifth  City,  Ting-chew-fu. 

THIS  City  lies  among  the  Mountains  which  feparate  the  Province  of  Fo^kyen  from  that  Ting-chew-fu. 

of  Kyang-fi  ;  of  thefe  Mountains  fome  are  cover’d  with  Flowers,  efpecially  in  Spring, 
which  makes  a  delightful  Profpedfo  others,  if  they  were  allow’d  to  be  dug,  would  afford  Mines 
of  Gold  ;  others  again  are  fo  prodigious  high,  as  to  be  almod  inacceffible  ;  however  the  Country 
furniffies  plenty  of  all  forts  of  Neceffaries.  The  Air  indeed  is  not  very  healthful,  nor  the  Trade 
conliderable.  Seven  Cities  of  the  third  Rank  depend  upon  it. 

The  Sixth  City,  Hing-wha-fu. 

f  •  ,  Y 

THE  Name  given  this  City,  fignifies  a  growing  Flower,  and  it  mud  be  allow’d  to  b e 
fituated  in  the  mod  delightful  and  fertile  Country  of  the  whole  Province,  on  the  Sea  Coad. 

Tho’  it  has  no  more  than  two  Towns  of  the  tliird  Rank  in  its  Didri<d,  yet  it  pays  the  mod 
confiderable  Tribute  in  Rice  of  all  the  Cities. 

Its  Didridt  contains  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Boroughs  and  Villages,  that  one  would  take  it 
for  one  continued  City.  Some  of  thefe  Boroughs  alfo  might  for  their  Largenefs  and  Beauty 

be  put  in  the  Rank  of  Cities.  Numbers  of  rich  Merchants  live  there,  who  trade  all  over  the 
Empire. 

The  Roads  are  very  handfome,  broad,  and  almod  all  pav’d  with  fquare  Stones.  The  City  is 
adorn’d  with  feveral  Triumphal  Arches.  The  Fruit  Li-chi  is  better  here  than  in  any  other  Part 

niffieTs^lT111^  They  CatCh  Very  S°°d  Fifllof  a11  forts  at  Hing-wha-fu,  and  the  Country  fur- 

Te^linofT as  weiu/hcre"’  ^  ^  TablCS  °f  Divifl0n>  P-  5-  and  of  Longitude  and  Latitude  at  the  End  of  the  Work,  it  is 
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The  Seventh  City,  Shau-u-fu. 


Shau-ufu. 


Hempen 

Linnen. 


THIS  City,  which  is,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  Keys  of  the  Province,  was  not  very  con* 
fiderable  formerly  ;  it  is  however  become  fo  of  late,  and  its  Situation  renders  it  veiy  rong 
and  commodious  ;  it  is  encompafs’d  with  feveral  Forts  or  Military  Places,  which  do  not  difièr 
from  the  ordinary  Cities,  except  that  Troops  are  there  in  Garrifon.  . 

In  the  Diftridt  of  this  City,  there  are  Manufactories  of  very  fine  Linnen,  made  of  a  kind  of 
Hemp,  which  is  much  in  Requeft  in  the  Empire,  becaufe  it  is  cool  in  Summer,  and  when 
one  fweats  never  fticks  to  the  Back.  It  has  no  more  than  four  Cities  of  the  third  Order  under  its 
JurifdiCtion. 


/ 


The  Eighth  City,  Chang-chew-fu. 


Cbang-chenu- 

/«• 


T  HIS  City,  which  is  the  moil  Southern  of  all 


Excellent 

Cryilal. 


thofe  in  the  Province,  has  ten  Cities  of 
the.  third  Rank  in  its  DiftriCt.  It  Hands  on  a  River  that  ebbs  and  flows,  over  which  to 
the  South  of  the  Town  is  a  very  fair  Bridge  of  thirty  fix  very  high  Arches  ;  it  is  fo  broad,  as 
to  admit  Shops  on  both  Sides,  where  all  things  of  Value,  that  either  thé  Empire  or  foreign 
Countries  afford,  are  fold:  for  it  is  not  far  from  Emoy>  which  is  a  Place  of  very  great  Trade, 
and  Merchandizes  are  continually  palling  up  the  River  that  wafhes  the  Walls  of  Chang-chewy 
which  Advantages  have  render’d  it  very  .populous  and  famous.  Its  Mountains  produce  the  fined: 
Cry  Hal  imaginable,  whereof  they  màke  Buttons,  Seals,  Figures  of  Animals,  &c. 

The  Inhabitants,#who  are  very  ingenious  and  induftrious,  have  a  great  Talent  for  Bufinefs. 
Large  Oran-  Its  Territory  abounds  with  Orange-Trees,  the  Fruit  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the  Euro- 
Ses-  peant  and  has  both  the  Tafte  and  Smell  of  the  Mufcadine  Grape  ;  they  candy  them  together 

with  the  Peel,  and  tranfport  them  into  foreign  Countries  as  well  as  all  over  the  Empire.  Some 
b  ootfteps  of  Chrijhanity  are  found  in  this  City  ,  altho’  it  is  not  known  whether  they  are  of 
ancient  or  modern  Original:  but  it  is  certain  that  P.  Martini  law  in  the  Hands  of  one  of  the 
Literati  an  old  Parchment  Book  in  Gothic  Characters,  which  contain’d  moft  of  the  Scripture 
in  Latin  ;  he  offer’d  a  Sum  of  Money  for  it,  but  the  Owner  would  not  part  with  it,  tho’  he  had 
no  Knowledge  of  the  Chrijiian  Religion,  becaufe  it  had  been  long  in  the  Family,  and  his  Anceftors 
had  look’d  on  it  as  a  great  Rarity. 


Hya-men,  or  the  Port  of  A-mwy. 


vj 


Hya-men ,  or 
the  Port  of 
A-m<wy. 


THIS  is  a  famous  Port  call’d  A-mwy (b),  from  the  Name  of  the  Ifland  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs,  for  it  is  properly  no  more  than  a  Road,  that  makes  one  of  the  beft  Harbours 

World  :  it  is  inclos’d  on  one  fide  hv  the  firm  T.onrl  on^J  m _ .  i  •  i 


in  the  World  ;  it  is  inclos’d  on  one  fide  by  the  firm  Land,  and  feveral  very  high  Iflands,  which 
defend  it  againft  all  Winds,  and  is  of  fo  great  Extent  as  to  receive  many  thoufand  Ships. 
The  Sea  is  fo  deep  that  the  biggeft  Veffels  may  ride  as  near  the  Shore  as  they  pleafe,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  Danger;  and  there  are  continually  in  the  Port  a  great  Number  of  Chinefe  Tranfports 
that  trade  to  foreign  Countries,  not  very  remote  from  China.  About  twenty  Years  ago,  it  was 
much  frequented  by  European  Ships,  but  at  prefent  very  few  are  bound  hither,  the  Trade 
being  carry’d  to  Kant  on.  The  Emperor  keeps  a  Garrifon  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  Men  here 
under  the  Command  of  a  Chinefe  General.  5 

At  entnng  the  Road,  you  double  a  Rock,  which,  riling  lèverai  Foot  above  the  Water 
feems  to  divide  the  Road  in  two  Parts,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  Mingant  divides  that  of  Brel 
Three  Leagues  from  thence  there  is  a  little  Ifle,  having  a  Hole  from  one  Side  to  the  other  thro" 
which  one  may  fee  the  Light  ;  for  this  Reafon  it  is  call’d  the  Pierced  Ifland. 


The  Ifland  of  Pong-hu. 


The  Hand  of 
Pong-hu. 


HP  H  E  Ifland  of  Pong-hit  forms  a  little  Archipelago,  between  the  Port  of  A-mwy  and  the 
_  Ifland  of  Form  of  a  y  which  is  inhabited  only  by  the  Chinefe  Garrifon.  However  i Literary 
Mandarin  refides  there,  to  watch  the  Ships  that  are  almoft  continually  palling  and  re-paflins 
between  China  and  Formofa ,  which  brings  in  a'confiderable  Revenue  to  the  State. 

As  thefe  Ifles  are  nothing  but  Sands  or  Rocks,  all  forts  of  Neceffaries  mull  be  brought  thither  from 
Hya-men  or  Formofa,  to  the  very  Wood  for  firing.  They  afford  neither  Bulhes,  nor  Briars,  nor  anv 
rees  except  one,  which  is  their  foie  Ornament.  The  Port  is  good  and  fecure  againft  all 
or  s  o  Winds.  Its  Ground  is  fandy,  and  the  Water  from  twenty  to  twenty  five  Fathom  deeo 
When  the  Dutch  were  Mafters  of  the  Port  of  Formofa,  they  had  built  a  fort  of  Fort  1 Fhe 
End  of  the  great  Ifle  of  Pong-hf  to  defend  the  Entrance;  but  at  prefent  no  h  ng  ema  ns  nft 
except  the  Name  of  Hong-mau-chay ,  that  is,  the  Fort  of  the  Red-Hairs  for  fo  the  cT'  r  im 

the  Dutch.  This  Port,  altho’  it  is  in  an  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  Country  is  0(!r  \  \  l 

neceflary  for  the  Prefervation  of  Formofa,  which  at  prefent  has  no  Port  fnXw  aF°  “  y 

above  eight  Feet  of  Water.  F  l  0rt  tor  ShlPs>  that  draw 


(b)  In  the  French  it  is  written  Emouy,  which  in  our  Charaflers  a  Fatfory  there  •  fomP  r 

fliouid  be  E  mivy  or  A'wwy  ;  the  Englijh  call  it  Amoy,  and  have  7  ’  me  W  te  Ey  mvy- 


Tay-wan," 


of  the  PROVINCES  of  CHINA. 
Tay-wan  (c),  or  the  Ifland  of  Formofa. 


AS  this  Ifland  has  been  long  unknown,  even  to  the  Chinefe  themfelves,  who,  tho’  it  be 

juft  at  their  Doors,  did  not  begin  to  get  footing  in  it  till  the  Reign  of  the  late  the  Ifl“d 01 

Emperor  Kang-hi  3  and  as  the  Government,  Manners,  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Iflanders,  (very  dif-  FormoJa' 

ferent  from  thofe  of  the  Chinefe ,)  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  they  were  fubdued,  deferve 
a  particular  Relation,  I  {hall  be  more  large  in  my  Account  of  it. 

The  whole  Ifland  is  not  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Chinefe.  It  is  divided,  as  it  were,  in 
two  Parts,  by  a  Chain  of  Mountains,  which  begins  in  the  South  Part  of  Sba-mq-ki-tew ,  and 

ends  at  the  North  Coaft.  Only  that  part  lying  to  the  Weft  of  the  Mountains  belongs  to  the 

Chinefe ,  contain’d  between  22°  8',  and  25 0  20'  of  North  Latitude. 

The  Eaftein  Pait,  if  you  will  believe  the  Chinefe ,  is  inhabited  by  Barbarians  3  the  Country  Changer  of 
mountainous,  uncultivated  and  wild.  .  The  Character  they  give  of  them,  differs  little  from  that  the  iNatives, 
of  the  Savages  of  America  3  they  paint  them  lefs  brutifh  than  the  Iroquois ,  more  chafte  than 
the  Indians ,  and  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  Difpofition.  They  love  and  affift  one  another,  are  not 
covetous  or  felfifh,  making  no  Account  of  Gold  and  Silver,  whereof  they  fay  they  have  feveral 
Mines  ;  but  they  are  exceeding  Revengeful,  without  Law  or  Government,  living  only  on  Fifh 
and  the  Flefh  of  Animals,  and  in  fhort  without  Worfhip  or  Religion. 

This  is  the  Account  the  Chinefe  give  of  thefe  People,  who  inhabit  the  Eaftern  part  of  the 
Ifland  ;  but  as  the  Chinefe  are  not  always  to  be  credited,  when  they  fpeak  of  Foreigners,  I  will 
not  vouch  for  the  Truth  of  it,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  there  is  no  Correfpondence,  but  a  con¬ 
tinual  War,  between  the  Chinefe  and  them. 

The  Chinefe ,  who  knew  there  were  Gold  Mines  in  Formofa ,  before  they  fubdu’d  it,  went  in  Gold  Mines: 
Search  of  them,  as  foon  as  they  got  Poffeftion  3  but  as  they  found  none  in  the  Part  whereof  they 
were  Matters,  they  refolv’d  to  examine  the  Eaftern  Part,  where  they  were  affur’d  they  lay. 
Accordingly  they  equipp’d  a  fmall  Ship,  that  they  might  go  by  Sea,  being  unwilling  to  venture 
their  Lives  in  crofting  unknown  Mountains.  The  Inhabitants  receiv’d  them  very  kindly  and 
generoufly  offer’d  them  their  Houfes,  Provifions,  and  all  forts  of  Alfiftance.  But  all  the  En 
deavours  of  the  Chinefe ,  during  the  eight  Days  they  continued  there,  to  difeover  the  Mines  prov’d 
fruitlefs;  either  by  the  Fault  of  the  Interpreter,  who  might  apprize  the  People  of  their  De- 

or/lfe  Vhl°  f  Politi<;  Fear’  unwilling  to  give  Sufpicion  to  a  Nation,  which 

had  Reafon  to  be  jealous  of  the  Chinefe  Power  3  however  that  be,  of  all  the  Gold  they  came 

m  queft  o  ,  they  found  none  but  a  few  Ingots,  lying  in  the  Cottages,  whereof  thole  poor  People 
made  no  Account.  .  r  r 


(c)  Written  alfo  Toy-van, 
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to  drink  as  they  are  ferviceable  in  fertilizing  the  Soil,  the  Ifland  would  want  nothing  tha  w 

ceffary  within  itfelf.  ••  *  r  r.  •  *  *'•_/  -  ,,  v  .  p 

The  Chinefe  divide  the  Lands  they  poffefs  in  Formofa  into  three  Hyen,  ot  u r  y .  ®  ? 

vernments,  which  depend  on  the  Capital  of  the  Ifland/;  each  of  thefe  Goveinmen  s  ia  P-  T J 
ticular  Officers,  who  are  immediately  fubjedl  to  the  Governor  of  that  Capita  ,  an  ie  -{ 

Vice-Roy  of  the  Province  of  Fo-kyen ,  whereof  Fay-wan  or  Formofa  makes. a  ,  St 

The  Capital  j  named  Fay-wan-fû ,  is  very  populous,  much  frequented,  an  o  giea  la  e, 

being  equal  to  mod;  Cities  of  China ,  for  Goodnefs,  and  the  Number  of  Inha  itants.  ere 
one  finds  every  thing  that  either  the  Ifland  produces,  or  is  brought  from  other  Countries,  as  ice, . 
Sugar,  Sugar-Candy, ‘Tobacco,  Salt,  cur’d  Venifon,  which  is  much  effeemed  by  t  îe  Dtneje, 
all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Linnen  of  divers  Sorts,  Wool,  Cotton,  Hemp,  the  Bark  of  certain  rees>  v 
and  Plants  refembiing  Nettles,  abundance  of  Medicinal  Herbs,  for  the  moil  Part  unknown 
in  Europe  ;  thefe  are  the  native  Commodities,  the  foreign  are  Chinefe ,  and  Indian  Callicoes,  *~dks,_ 
Varnifh,  China  Ware,  lèverai  things  made  in  Europe ,  &c.  there  are  very  few  Mulberry-Trees^, 
in  the  Ifland,  and  confequently  few  Silks  of  the  Country,  or  Manufactories.  « 

:/«  If  the  Chinefe  had  Liberty  to  fettle  in  Formofa ,  lèverai  Families  would  gladly  tranfplanf^ 
IKemfelves  thither  ;  but  in  order  thereto  they  mull  obtain  Pafsports  from  the  Mandarins  of  China , 
who  grant  them  with  Difficulty,  and  not  without  taking  Security.  :  * 

The  Mandarins  are  very  careful  to  examine  all  that  pafs  into  or  out  of  the  Ifland,  and  lome  of 
them  extort  Money  under-hand»  This  extraordinary  Precaution  is  the.  Effedt  ’of  good  -  Policy, 
efpecially  as  the  Fartars  are  Mailers  of  China  ;  for  Formofa  is  a  Place  of  great  Importance,  and,, 
if  a  Chinefe  Ihould  feize  it,  he  might  raife  great  Troubles  in  the  Empire  :  fo  that  the  Emperor  . 
keeps  a  Garrifon  there  of  ten  thoufand  Men,  commanded  by  a  Ffong-ping,  or  Lieutenant-General, 
two  EiLtfyang ,  or  Major-General,  and  lèverai  inferior  Officers;  who  are  chang’d  due'ly  every  three 
Years,  or  oftner,  if  there  be  Occafion. 

The  Streets  of  Fay-wan-fû  are  all  lirait  as  a  Line,  and  cover’d  during  leven  or  eight  Months 
in  the  Year,  to  keep  off  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  They  are  not  above  thirty  or  forty  Feet  broad, 
but  feme  of  them  are  near  a  League  in  Length;  all  the  Houles  on  each  fide  belong  to  Dealers, 
whole  Shops  are  adorn’d  with  Silks,  China  Ware,  Varnilh,  and  other  Goods,  rang’d  to  admirable 
Advantage,  in  which  Art  the  Chinefe  excel.  *  JtÇ“Ç 

Thefe  Streets  look  like  charming  Galleries,  and  it  would  be  a  Pleafure  to  walk  in  them,  if 
they  were  lefs  crouded  with  People,  and  better  pav’d  ;  the  Houfes  are  cover’d  with  Straw, 
and  built  for  the  moll  Part  only  of  Clay  and  Bambû  ;  the  Tents  wherewith  the  Streets 
are  cover’d,  hide  all  that  is  difagreeable,  letting  nothing  be  feen  but  the  Shops. 

Fay-wan-fû  has  neither  Fortifications  nor  Walls;  the  Fartars  don’t  care  to  confine  either 
their  Forces  or  Courage  within  Ramparts  ;  they  love  to  fcour  the  Country  on  Horfeback.  The 
Port  is  pretty  good,  and  fhelter’d  from  all  Winds,  but  the  Entrance  becomes  more  difficult' 

•  every  Day. 

Heretofore  it  had  two  Entrances,  the  one  call’d  Fa-kyang ,  where  the  greateft  Ships  ride  , 
with  Eafe  ;  and  the  other  Lo-ulh-men ,  where  the  Bottom  is  Rock,  and  there  is  not  above  nine 
or  ten  Feet  Water,  at  the  higheft  Tides.  The  fir  ft  Paffage  is  impracticable  at  prefent,  for  in 
fome  Places  they  find  but  five  Feet  Water,  and  the  moft  it  rifes  to  is  feven  or  eight  ;  befides, 
it  is  every  Day  choak’d  up  more  and  more  by  the  Sea  rolling  in  the  Sands. 

The  Dutch  formerly  enter’d  the  Port  by  this  Fa-kyang ,  and  to  keep  foreign  Ships  out,  at  the 
Point  of  the  Ille,  to  the  South  of  the  Fa-kyang ,  they  built  a  Citadel,  which  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one,  was  it  not  founded  on  the  Sand;  however,  it  is  very  fit  to  defend  them  from 

*  the  Enemies  they  had  moft  to  fear,  that  is,  the  Chinefe  and  Japonnefe. 

The  Part  of  Formofa  which  is  fubjedt  to  the  Chinefe ,  is  inhabited  by  two  different  Nations* 
the  Natives,  and  Chinefe ,  who,  drawn  by  Gain,  flock  from  feveral  Provinces  of.  China.  Fay - 
wan-fû ,  Fong-Jhan-hyen ,  and  Chu-lo-hyen ,  are  inhabited  only  by  Chinefe ,  for  the  third  Hyeny 
of  the  three  abovementioned,  is  included  in  the  Capital.  As  to  the  Natives,  there  are  none 
but  what  are  the  Servants,  or  rather  the  Slaves  of  the  Chinefe. 

Befides  thefe  three  Cities  the  Chinefe  have  feveral  Villages,  but  they  have  no  confiderable  Fort 
excepting  Ngan-ping-ching  ;  it  is  at  the  Foot  of  the  Caftle  of  Zeland,  which  is  the  Name  given 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  Citadel  fpoken  of  before.  There?  may  be  four  or  five  hundred  Families 
at  Ngan-ping-ching ,  with  a  Garrifon  of  two  thoufand  /Men,  commanded  by  a  Fû-tfyang  or 
Major-General.  ' 

t  a  CJùnefe-  in  Formofa  are  the  lame  as  to  Government  and  Manners,  as  in  China  ;  fo  that 
'tu,  ?>  §ive  an  Account  of  the  Genius  and.  form  of  Government  among  the  Natives. 

The  People  of  Formofa,  who  are  fubjedt  to  the  Chinef,  are  divided  into  forty  five  Boroughs 
01  Habitations,  call’d  Shèy  thirty  fix  in  the  Northern,  and  nine  in  the  Southern  Part  ;  the  Northern 
Boroughs  are  populous  enough,  and  the  Houfes  very  like  thofe  of  the  Chinefe  :  but  thofe  of  the 
South  are  no  more  than  a  Parcel  of  Cottages  made  of  Earth  and  Bambû,  cover’d  with  Straw 
railed  on  a  kind  of  Terraf^  three  or  four  Foot  high,  builtin  form  of  aTunnel  inverted  and  fifteen’ 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  Feet  m  Diameter;  fome  of  them  are  divided  by  Partition  Walls  ’ 
There  are  in  thefe  Huts  neither  Chairs,  Benches,  Tables,  Beds,  nor  any  Moveable  In 
the  middle  is  a  kind  of  Chimney  or  Stove,  raised  above  two  Feet  from  the  Ground,  where 
they  drefs  their  Viftuals  ;  their  ordinary  Diet  is  Rice,  fmall  Grain,  and  Game  which  tl  ev  take 

either  by  running  or  with  Arms  ;  their  Sw.ftnefs  is  furprifing,  and  they  l  ave  been  foen  to 
out-run  Horfes  m  their  full  Speed.  1 
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The  Chinefe  alledge  as  the  Caufe  of  their  Swiftnefs,  that  till  the  Age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  pR0Vjy# 
their  Knees  and  Loins  are  bound  exceeding  tight.  Their  Arms  are  a  fort  of  Dart,  which  Fo-kyen. 
they  throw  the  Space  of  feventy  or  eighty  Paces  with  the  greateft  Dexterity;  and  tho’  nothing 
is  more  fimple  than  their  Bows  and  Arrows,  yet  they  kill  Pheafants  flying  with  as  much  cer-  or° 

tainty,  as  do  Europeans  with  a  Gun.  They  are  very  flovenly  in  their  Diet,  having  neither  Difhes,  mo/a. 

Plates'  Spoons,  nor  Chop-flicks  ;  whatever  they  have  drefs’d,  is  put  on  a  piece  of  Wood  or  Mat, 
and  they  feed  themfelves  with  their  Fingers  like  Apes;  they  eat  their  Flefh  half  raw,  and  think  it 
exceeding  delicious  if  it  be  but  fheWn  to  the  Fire.  For  a  Bed  they  are  content  with  the  Leaves 
of  a  certain  Tree,  very  common  in  the  Country,  which  they  fpread  on  the  Earth  or  Floor 
of  their  Cottages,  and  fo  lay  themfelves  down  to  fleep.  Their  whole  Apparel  is  a  Angle 
Cloth  wherewith  they  are  cover’d  from  the  Waift  down  to  the  Knees. 

Pride,  which  is  rooted  in  the  Heart  of  Man,  finds  means  to  fubfifl  amidfl  fo  much  Poverty;  °rnamenSS» 
they  even  pay  dearer  for  it  than  the  mofl:  polite  People,  who  pique  themfelves  more  on  Luxury 
and  Magnificence.  Thefe  latter  borrow  Hair  from  Animals,  and  Silk  from  Worms,  which 
they  embroider  with  Gold  and  Silver  ;  but  our  Iflanders  make  ufe  of  their  own  Skin,  whereon 
they  imprint  feveral  grotefque  Figures  of  Trees,  Animals,  Flowers,  &c.  which  puts  them  to  fuch 
violent  Pain,  that  the  Operation  would  kill  them,  was  the  whole  to  be  perform’d  at  once. 

They  therefore  employ  feveral  Months  about  it,  and  fometimes  a  whole  Year,  during  which 
time,  they  muft  put  themfelves  every  Day  to  a  fort  of  Torture,  and  all  to  gratify  the  Am¬ 
bition  they  have  to  difiinguilh  themfelves  from  the  Croud  ;  for  it  is  not  every  one  that  is 
allow’d  to  bear  thofe  Marks  of  Magnificence,  the  Privilege  being  granted  only  to  fuch,  as  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  mofl  confiderable  Men  of  the  Borough,  have  excell’d  the  refl  in  running 
or  hunting. 

Neverthelefs,  all  Perfons  are  at  Liberty  to  blacken  their  Teeth,  wear  Bobs  in  their  Ears,  and  Drcfs^ 
Bracelets  above  their  Elbows  and  Wrifts,  Necklaces  and  Coronets,  confiding  of  feveral  Rows 
of  fmall  Grains  of  different  Colours;  thefe  Coronets  end  with  a  kind  of  Plume  made  of  Fea¬ 
thers  of  Cocks  or  Pheafants,  which  they  pick  up  with  a  great  deal  of  Care.  Whoever  reprefents 
to  his  Imagination  thefe  fantaftical  Ornaments  on  the  Body  of  a  Man  of  an  eafy  and  flender 
Shape,  olive  Complexion,  with  fleek  Hair  hanging  negligently  over  his  Shoulders,  arm’d  with 
a  Bow  and  Dart,  all  his  Clcaths  a  piece  of  Linnen  two  or  three  Feet  long,  which  goes  round 
him  from  the  Waift  to  the  Knees,  will  have  the  true  Picture  of  a  Native  of  the  Southern 
Part  of  Formofa.  i. 

In  the  North  Part  of  the  Ifland,  as  the  Climate  is  fomewhat  colder,  they  cover  themfelves 
with  the  Skins  of  Stags,  kill’d  in  hunting,  whereof  they  make  a  fort  of  Coat,  without  Sleeves, 
fhap’d  much  like  a  Dalmatic  (d).  They  wear  a  Bonnet  in  form  of  a  Cylinder,  made  of  the 
Leaves  of  Bananas,  which  they  adorn  with  feveral  Coronets,  plac’d  one  over  another,  and 
faften’d  with  very  narrow  Bands,  or  little  Locks  of  Hair,  of  different  Colours  ;  on  the  Top 
of  the  Bonnet  they  place  a  Tuft  or  Plume  of  Cocks  or  Pheafants  Feathers,  like  thofe  in 
the  South. 

Their  Marriages  have  nothing  barbarous  in  them,  they  do  not  buy  their  Wives,  as  they  Marriage^ 
do  in  China  ;  neither  have  they  any  Regard  to  the  Fortune  of  one  or  the  other  Party,  as  is 
pradifed  in  Europe ,  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  having  fcarce  any  Hand  in  them  at  all. 

When  a  young  Man  has  a  Mind  to  marry,  and  meets  with  a  Lafs  to  his  liking,  he  goes 
feveral  Days  together  with  Mufick  to  her  Door;  if  the  young  Woman  is  fatisfy’d  with  her  Sparky 
fhe  goes  out  to  him,  where  they  fettle  Terms  between  themfelves,  after  which  they  acquaint 
their  Parents  with  the  Matter,  who  prepare  the  Marriage  Feaft.  This  is  made  at  the  Houfe  of 
the  Bride’s  Father,  where  the  Bridegroom  continues,  looking  on  it  as  his  own,  and  himfelf  as 
the  Support  of  it,  without  ever  returning  to  flay  at  his  Father’s  Houfe  ;  which  thence¬ 
forth  he  has  no  more  Regard  to,  than  the  Brides  in  Europe  have  for  the  Houfes  of  their 
Parents,  when  they  quit  them  to  live  with  their  Spoufes  ;  hence  they  place  their  good  Fortune 
not  in  having  Boys  but  Girls,  who  procure  them  Sons-in-Law,  that  are  the  Props  of  their 
old  Age. 

Altho’  the  Iflanders  in  this  Divifion  are  intirely  fubjed  to  the  Chinefe,  yet  they  ftill  prelerve  Government 
fome  Remains  of  their  ancient  Government  ;  each  Borough  choofes  three  or  four  of  the  mofl;  an¬ 
cient,  who  are  in  greateft  Repute  for  Integrity,  to  be  the  chief  Judges  over  them  ;  thefe  deter¬ 
mine  all  Differences  abfolutely,  and  if  any  one  refufes  to  fubmit  to  their  Decifion,  he  is  driven 
that  Inftant  out  of  the  Borough,  without  Hopes  of  ever  being  admitted  there  again,  nor  dares 
any  other  receive  him. 

They  pay  their  Tribute  to  the  Chinefe  in  Grain,  the  Tails  or  Skins  of  Stags,*  or  in  other 
Things  of  that  Nature,  which  are  eafiîy  procur’d  in  the  Ifland.  T  o  regulate  what  concerns 
this  Tribute,  there  is  in  every  Borough  a  Chinefe ,  who  learns  the  Language,  to  ferve  as  an 
Interpreter  to  the  Mandarins.  Thefe  Interpreters,  inftead  of  procuring  Eafe  to  thefe  poor  People, 
and  preventing  their  being  over  burthen’d,  are  fo  many  petty  Tyrants,  who  tire  out  the  Patience 
not  only  of  them,  but  the  Mandarins  themfelves,  who  are  forc’d  to  let  them  continue  in  their  Em¬ 
ployments,  to  avoid  greater  Inconveniencies. 

However,  of  the  twelve  Boroughs  that  were  fubjed  to  the  Chinefe  in  the  South,  there  remain 
ut  nine.  Three  of  them  having  revolted,  they  drove  out  their  Interpreters,  and  united  them- 

(d)  Dalmatic  is  a  kind  of  Cope  or  Veftment  which  Deacons,  Subdeacons,  and  even  Bifiiops  rut  on  when  they  officiate. 
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felves  with  thofe  of  the  Eaftern  Part  of  the  Ifland,  paying  no  longer  Tribute  U, •  *??[ 

the  prefent  Emperor  a  great  Number  of  Boroughs  have  fubmitted,  an  ey  P,  d  ^  - 
and  little,  that  the  reft  will  follow  their  Example.  Tho'  thefe  People  are  reckon  d  Ba^amns 

by  the  Chinefe,  yet  they  feem  to  have  truer  Notions  of  Wifdom,  than5anI  Aemfeives.  nl\ 
phers  of  China.  One  finds  among  them,  by  the  Confeffion  of  the  tnej  ’ ,  .  ' 

cheating,  thieving*  quarrelling,  nor  any  Law-Suits,  except  againft  their  ^  nterpree  >  7 

pracftife  all  the  Duties  of  Equity  and  mutual  Benevolence  ;  whatever  is  gi^en  Y  i 

muft  not  be  touch’d  by  him,  till  thofe  who  fhar’d  the  Labour  «partake  of  the  Wages.  * 

There  appear  to  have  been  Chriftians  among  thefe  Xflanders,  when  the  Holla n  ers  we  e  a  ers  j 
of  the  Port  ;  we  found  feveral  of  them  who  underftood  Dutch>  read  their  Boo  s,  a .  mae 
ufe  of  their  Characters  in  writing  ;  we  alfo  faw  in  their  Hands  fome  Fragments  or  eripture  in!  3 

the  fame  Tongue.  .  , 

Thefe  People  adore  no  Images  (d),  and  even  abhor  whatever  tends  that  Way  5  t  ey  per-r 
form  no  religious  Worfhip,  nor  fay  any  Prayers,  yet  we  have  feen  fome  who  had  Know¬ 
ledge  of  one  God,  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  in  three  Perfons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghoft  ;  that  the  firft  Man  was  call’d  Adam)  and  the  firft  Woman  Ew,  and  that  they  had 
by  their  Difobedience  brought  down  the  Anger  of  God  on  themfelves  and  their  Pofterity  ; 
and  that  it  is  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  Baptifm,  to  wafh  out  that  Stain.  They  are  acquainted 
alfo  with  the  Form  of  Baptifm,  neverthelefs  we  could  not  tell  certainly  whether  they  were 

baptized  or  not.  _  <  :  - 

Altho’  Formofa  is  not  far  from  China ,  yet  the  Chinefe ,  according  to  their  Hiftory,  had 
no  Knowledge  of  it,  before  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Swen-ti  of  the  JD ynajiy  of  the  Mingj 
about  the  Year  1430,  when  the  Eunuch  Wan-fan-pau, ,  returning  from  the  Weft,  was  driven 
thither  by  a  Tempeft. 

This  Eunuch  finding  himfelf  in  a  ftrange  Land*  whofe  Inhabitants  appear’d  to  him  as  bar¬ 
barous  as  their  Country  was  beautiful,  made  fome  Stay  there,  in  order  to  get  the  beft  Intel¬ 
ligence  he  could  of  it,  to  carry  to  his  Mafter  ;  but  the  greateft  Advantage  he  reap’d  by  his 
Enquiries,  were  a  few  Plants  and  Medicinal  Herbs,  which  are  to  this-  Day  employ’d  in  China 
with  good  Succels. 

In  the  forty  fécond  Year  of  the  Emperor  Kya-tfng ,  and  of  Chriji  1564,  Tu-ta-yew,  Chief 
of  a  Squadron,  cruifing  in  the  Eaftern  Sea  of  China,  met  a  Corfeir,  named  Lin-tau-kyenÿ 
who  had  feiz’d  the  Ifies  of  Pong-hu ,  where  he  had  left  Part  of  his  Men.  He  was  a  proud 
Man,  and  ambitious  of  every  Occafion  to  diftinguifh  himfelf;  as  fe>on  as- he  few  Tu-ta-yew^ 
he  fail’d  up  to  him,  attack’d  him  brifkly,  and  had  infallibly  defeated  the  Chinefe  Squadron,- 
if  he  who  commanded  it  had  not  had  an  equal  Share  both  of  Courage  and  Conduét 

Tu-ta-yew  receiv’d  the  firft  Fire  with  unconcern,  after  which  he  attack’d  his  Enemy  in* 
his  Turn  ;  the  Fight  lafted  more  than  five  Hours,  when  Night  coming  on,  Lin-ta'-kyen  fled 
towards  the  Ifies  of  Pong-hu,  with  an  Intention,  after  he  had-  refrefb’d  his  Troops,  and  taken 
all  the  reft  of  his  Soldiers  on  Board,  to  return  and  face  the  Enemy  ;  But  Tu-ta-yew ,  like  an 
experienced  Captain,  purfued  him  fo  clofely,  that  at  break  of  Day  Lin-tau-kyen  found  the 
Entrance  of  the  Port  block’d  up  by  Part  of  the  Enemy’s  Squadron.  His  Troops  being  much 
diminifh’d  in  the  Fight*  and  intimidated  by  their  Loffes,.  judg’d  it  dangerous  to  attempt  enter¬ 
ing  the  Port,  wherefore  he  refolv’d  to  continue  his  Courfe,  and  put  into  Formofa. 

Tu-ta-yew  purfu’d  him  thither,  but  as  he  found  the  Sea  fhallow,  and  befides  had  no  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Entrance  of  the  Port,  he  was  unwilling  to  expofe  his  Ships,  and  return’d  to  the  Ifies 
of  Pong-hû ;  whereof  he  made  himfelf  Mafter.  He  made  the  Soldiers  he  found  there  Prifôners,* 
and  after  he  had  left  a  good  Garrifon  in  the  Place  return’d  victorious  to  China ,  where  he  gave 
an  Account  of  his  Difcoveries  and  Expedition.  The  Court  receiv’d  the  News*  with  Joy,-  and 
fent  a  Literary  Mandarin  to  govern  thofe  Ifies. 

Formofa ,  fays  the  Chinefe  Hiftorian,  was  then  an  uncultivated  Country,  Inhabited  only  by 
Barbarians.  Lin-tau-kyen ;  who  had  great  things  in  View,  not  thinking  this  Ifland  fit  for  his 
Purpofe  in  his  prefent  Circumftances,  cut  the  Throats  of  all  the  Inhabitants  that  fell  into  his 
Hands,  and  by  an  unparallel’d  Piece  of  Inhumanity  making  ufe  of  the  Blood  of  thofe  unhappy 
Mortals  to  caulk  his  Ships*  put  to  Sea  as  foon  as  he  could  for  the  Province  of  Quang-tongj 
where  he  dÿ’d  miferably. 

Towards  the  End  of  the  Year  1620,  which  was  the  firft  of  the  Emperor  Fyert-ki ,  a  Ja - 
panfe  Squadron  landed  on  Formofa  ;  the  Officer  who  commanded  it,  finding  the  Country,  wild 
as  it  was,  fit  for  receiving  a  Colony,  refolv’d  to  fubdue  it  ;  for  which  End  he  left  part  of  his 
P eople  there,  with  Orders  to  get  fetch  Information  concerning  it,  as  was  neceffary  for  the  Exe¬ 
cution  of  his  Defigm 

About  the  fame  time  a  Dutch  Ship,  in  its  Courfe  to  or  from  Japan ,  was  driven  by  Storm 
on  the  Ifie,  where  they  found  the  J apanefe  in  no  Condition  to  oppôfe  them.  The  Country,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Chuîefe  Hiftorian,  appear’d  charming  to  the  Dutch,  and  commodious  for  their  Trade; 
wherefore  under  Pretence  of  ftaying  for  Provifions  and  other  Neceffaries,  fome  of  them  took  the 
Opportunity  to  examine  the  Ifland. 

On  their  Return  on  board,  they  refitted  their  Ship,  after  which  they  intreated  the  Japa- 

(e)  ft  is  Idols,  in  thé  Original;  but  tho’  ?  du  tialde  makes  a  well  known  to  everybody,  yet  IWants  make  no  Difference. 
Diftinélion  between  the  Worihip  of  Idols  and  Images,  for  Reafons 

nefe 
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ftefe  with  whom  they  were  unwilling  to  embroil  themfelves,  for  Fear  of  hurting  their  Trade,  to  pRoV<  Iv> 
let ’them  build  a  Houfe  on  the  Shore,  at  one  of  the  Entrances  of  the  Port,  which  might  be  Fo-kyen, 
of  fome  Benefit  to  them  in  trading  with  Japan.  The  Jdfanefe  at  firft  rejeftcd  their  Propofal 
hut  the  Dutch  preffing  their  Inftances,  and  affuring  them  that  they  would  take  no  more  Ground 

than  what  an  Ox-Hide  Would  inclofe,  they  at  laft  fconfented.  (F) 

The  Dutch  immediately  went  to  work,  and  cutting  the  Hide  into  very  narrow  Thongs, 
join’d  the  Ends  together,  and'  therewith  meafur'd  out  their  Ground.  The  JapaneJe  were  at  fir  ft  J  aponfe,  and 
a  little  angry  at  this  piece  of  Fraud  ;  but  on  farther  Reflexions  pleas’d  with  the  Stratagem,  they 
were  pacify’d,  and  allow’d  the  Dutch  to  make  ufe  of  the  Land;  accordingly  they  in  that 
Place  built  thé  Fort  I  have  already  fpoken  of,  oil  the  Gate  whereof  are  ftill  to  be  feen  thefe 

Words:  Castel  ZELANbA,  1634. 

The  Building  this  Fort  render’d  the  Dutch  Matters  of  the  Port,  and  the  only  Panage  by 
which  large  Ships  could  enter;  perhaps  the  Japanefe  faw  the  Importance  of  it  too  late.  How¬ 
ever  that  be,  whether  they  took  Umbrage  at  the  new  Fort,  or  did  nôt  find  their  Account  in 
the  Ifland,  which  continued  ftill  unimprov’d,  they  foon  after  abandon’d  it,  and  return’d  home. 

The  Dutch  feeing  themfelves  now  foie  Matters  of  Formofa ,  for  the  Iflanders  were  in  no  Con¬ 
dition  to  oppofe  thém,  the  better  to  fecure  the  Port,  built  on  the  other  Side  of  it,  oppofite  to 
Fort  Zeland ,  a  Houfe  fortify’d  with  four  Semi-Baftions,  whereof  I  have  alfo  fpoken  before. 

At  this  time  China  was  all  in  a  Combuftion,  partly  by  the  Civil  War,  which  laid  watte 
fo  many  fine  Provinces,  and  partly  by  the  War  with  the  Tartars,  who  at  length  fubdued  it, 
and  founded  the  prefent  Dynafty .  One  of  thofe  who  moft  ftrenuoufly  oppos’d  the  latter,  was  a 
Perfon  of  Condition  in  the  Province  of  Fo-kyen ,  call’d  Ching-chi-long  (g),  who  from  an  ordinary 
Trader  was  become  one  of  the  greateft  Merchants  in  China  ;  This  Perfon  fitted  out  a  Fleet 
at  his  own  Expence,  againft  the  Tartars ,  and  Was  foon  follow’d  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
Chinefe  Veffels,  whereby  he  became  Head  of  one  of  the  moft  formidable  Fleets  that  ever  appear’d 
in  thofé  Seas  ;  the  Tartar  offer’d  him  the  Dignity  of  King,  provided  he  would  acknowledge 
his  Sovereignty,  which  Offer  he  refufed,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  his  good  Fortune.  Happy  had 
his  Zeal  for  Religion  (for  he  was  a  Chrijiian )  equall’d  his  Fidelity  to  his  Prince  and  Country*' 
now  ready  to  fall  under  a  foreign  Power. 

His  Son  Ghing-ching-kong  (h),  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  Command  of  this  numerous  Ar •- Chitig-ching- 
mada,  more  zealous  ftill  for  his  Country  than  his  Father,  undertook  divers  Exploits  ;  he  be-  ^«invade 
fieged  feveral  confiderable  Cities,  as  FLay-ching  in  the  Province  of  Fo-kyen ,  which  he  took  after  Formofa . 
cutting  in  Pieces  the  Tartar  Army  fent  to  relieve  it  ;  alfo  JVen-chew  in  Che-kyahg  ,  Nan-king  in 
Kyang-nan ,  &c.  But  his  Succefs  did  not  continue  long,  for  he  was  at  length  Vanquhh’d  by  the 
Tartars ,  and  driven  quite  out  of  China  ;  he  then  directed  his  VievVs  towards  Formofa ,  refolving 
to  expel  the  Dutch ,  and  eftablfth  a  new  Kingdom  there. 

In  the  Year  1661,  and  the  feventeenth  of  the  Reign  of  Shun-f:i ,  Father  of  the  Emperor  Kang- 
bi ,  Ching-ching-kong  left  China ,  and  in  his  Way  to  Formofa  took  the  Pies  of  Po?îg-hû.  The 
Dutch ,  who  without  doubt  thought  themfelves  fecure  on  the  Side  of  China ,  which  was  ftill 
in  Trouble,  had  taken  no  Care  to  furnifh  Pong-hu  and  Tay-wan  with  Forces  ;  fo  that  Ching- 
ching-kong  no  fooner  appear’d,  but  they  fell  into  his  Hands  ;  he  left  there  an  hundred  of  his  Ships 
to  guard  them,  and  continued  his  Courfe  to  Formofa. 

In  the  Garrifon  left  to  defend  the  Fort  and  Port  of  Formofd ,  there  were  but  eleven  Dutch¬ 
men ,  the  reft  confifted  of  Indian  Blacks  and  Iflanders  ;  notwithftanding  which  Inequality  the 
Hollanders  refolv’d  to  defend  themfelves  bravely,  whifch  they  did. 

Ching-ching-kong  enter’d  the  Port  with  his  Fleet,  confiftiug  of  nine  hundred  Sail,  by  the  Paflage 
bf  Lo-ul-men ,  a  great  League  beyond  the  Fort  of  Zeland ,  and  landed  Part  6f  his  Men,  in 
order  to  attack  the  fame*  both  by  Sea  and  Land  ;  the  Siege  lafted  four  Months,  during  which 
time  the  Dutch  defended  themfelves  by  their  Cannon,  with  an  unexpected  Succefs.  Ching-ching- 
kong  was  in  Defpair  to  meet  with  fuch  a  Refiftance  and  Courage  ill  a  Handful  of  Europeans , 
againft  an  Army  fo  numerous  as  his  own.  As  the  Chinefe  wanted  Guns,  they  had  no  Hopes 
of  reducing  the  Dutch  otherwife  than  by  Famine,  which  Method  as  it  required  much  Time, 
would  give  them  an  Opportunity  of  procuring  Affiftahce  from  their  Ships  at  Batavia ,  or  thofe 
that  trade  to  Japon.  •  ' 

Ching-ching-kong  was  fully  appriz’d  of  the  Difficulty  of  his  Enterprize  ;  but  feeing  no  Hopes 
of  ever  returning  to  China ,  while  the  Tartars  govern’d,  on  whom  he  had  made  War,  and  that  if 
he  was  fhut  out  of  Formofa ,  he  knew  not  where  to  retire  to,  he  refolv’d  to  make  a  laft  Effort 
againft  the  Dutch  ;  thefe  had  four  Ships  in  the  Port,  on  board  each  of  which  they  had  put  one 
of  their  Men  with  Indians  to  guard  them,  the  other  feven  Dutchmen  were  block’d  up  in  the 
Citadel  or  Fort  of  Zeland. 


(р)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fame  Stratagem,  related  here 
of  the  Dutch,  was  ufed  by  the  Phenicians  in  Building  Pyrfa, 
afterwards  Carthage,  and  there  is  a  Refemblance  in  the  Cha¬ 
racters  as  well  as  Adventures  of  the  two  People. 

(с)  He  is  named  Chin  chi  lung  in  the  Dutch  Embaffles,  whefe 
it  is  obferved,  that  he  was  called  by  Foreigners  Iquon ,  or  Roan 
and  Equan  ;  there  alfo  we  are  told,  that  he  afpired  to  the  Empire- 
was  made  General  of  the  Chineje  Forces*,  betray’d  the  Emperor 
to  the  Tartars,  and  was  after  all  call  in  Prifon  by  them,  at  Pe¬ 
king,  where  he  dy’d. 


(h)  This  mud ‘be  the  famous  Coxinga  in  the  D#/r//Embaflie? 
for  it  is  there  faid,  that  his  Son  Coxinga  and  Brothers  being 
(about  1657)  informed  of  his  Father’s  Imprisonment,  betook 
themfelves  again  to  the  Fleet,  arid  kept  the  Tartars  on  the  Coaft 
in  coritinual  Alarm*  till  being  at  length  driven  out  of  the  Ifland* 

Jly,  Slue-moy,  & c.  by  the  Tartars,  aflifted  by  the  Dutch  ;  he  in 
Revenge,  in  1660,  failed  with  all  his  Forces  to  Tay-wan  and 
Formofa,  both  which  I  (lands,  with  Caille  Zeland,  he  took  in  *  See  Ogilh. 
March  1661,  after  a  Siege  of  10  Months,  treating  the  Dutch  China,  Vol. 
with  great  Rigour,  contrary  to  Agreement. f  •  2.  p.  49. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  ^ 

Thefe  Ships  the  Chinefe  Captain  purposed  to  burn*  to  this  end l  puttntgj^a  wind,  he  fent 
Works  on  Board  Tome  of  his  own  Veffels  and  being  favoui  d  ■  ty  Qn  thig  uneXpe&ed  Sue- 
them  driving  againft  thofe  of  the  Hollanders  whereof  ^ J®1"  ,  p  ’  t0  furrender,  declaring 
cefs  he  immediately  fummon’d  the  Dutch ,  who  were  inclofed  in  t  >  .  11  t  uQ  would 

he  would  fufFer  them  to  retire  with  all  their  Effeds,  but  if  they  perfifted  to  Md  out,  would 
give  them  no  Quarter.  The  Dutch,  who  had  only  one  Ship  left,  iea  1  y  at,  P  j_j  j  £ 

and  having  putfheir  Coods  on  Board  their  Yeffel,  deliver'd  up  the  Place  into  the  Ha  ot 

„„„  ,o  eppoli  hi.  Def.E..  !»«  of  hhjroop. 

in  that  Part  of  Formoja ,  which  is  at  prefent  poffefsd  by  the  Chinefe  P  himfelf 

at  Ki-long-chay ,  an  abandon’d  Fortrefs  formerly  built  by  the  Spaniards,  an  mieht  lie 

at  Tan-fLiJing,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Tan-Jbm,  where  the  Chinefe  Veffcls  mighO  e 

at  Anchor.  He  pitch’d  on  the  Ground  where  Chu-lo-yen  and  Fong-Jhan  yen  .  WnvL  ' 

and  founded  two  Cities  thereon,  to  which  he  gave  the  Names  of  yen-  ing-  yen 
nyen-hyen.  He  eredted  the  Capital  of  his  new  Dominions  in  the  Place  where  %-»->  now  is 
and  gave  it  the  Name  of  Shing-tyen-fu -,  he  eftablifh’d  his  Palace  and  Court  at  or  e  an  ,  gv  g 

it  the  Name  of  N?an-ping-fû ,  which  it  ftill  retains.  T  ~ 

It  was  then  Formoja  began  to  take  a  new  Form,  where  he  eftabhfh  t  e  ame  .  aws, .  ? 
ftoms,  and  Government  as  in  China  -,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  Conque  ,  ymg  wit  ui 
a  Year  and  fome  Months,  after  he  had  taken  Poffeffion  of  the  Iiland.  He  was  uccee  e  y 
his  Son  Ching-king-may,  who  having  been  bred  up  to  Study,  took  little  or  no  ar5  ^?.cu. 
the  Lands  his  Father  had  acquired  with  fo  much  Pains  and  Fatigue,  which  much  diminiinct; 

the  Courage  of  his  Troops,  and  their  Zeal  for  his  Service.  .  .  .  )  Y. 

In  the  Year  1673,  and  the  twelfth  of  the  Reign  of  Kang-hi,  the  Kings  of  Quarig-tong  and 
F 0  Ay  en  revolting,  Ching-king-may ,  being  willing  to  revive  the  Martial  Spirit  of  his  Troops, 
refolv’d  to  join  the  latter  againft  the  Tartar  ;  accordingly  he  fitted  out  his  Ships,  and  fail  d  to 
the  Coafts  of  that  Province,  but  as  he  would  be  treated  on  the  Foot  of  a  fovereign  Prince,  and 
the  King  of  Fo-kyen  pretended  to  have  the  Precedency  of  him,  he  was  fo  highly  incenfed  thereat, 
that  he  forthwith  declar’d  War  againft  him. 

They  fought  on  both  Sides  with  much  Refolution  and  Courage,  but  as  the  Troops  of 
Ching-king-may  confifted  of  Veterans,  the  Victory  always  fell  to  him  ;  fo  that  the  King  of  Fo- 
kyen  was  at  length  oblig’d  to  caufe  himielf  to  be  fhav  d  a  lecond  time,  and  lie  at  the  Mercy 
of  the  Fartars.  Ching-king-may  return’d  to  Formofa ,  where  he  dy’d  foon  after,  leaving  for  Suc- 
ceflor  his  Son  Ching-ke-Jan ,  who  was  very  young,  under  the  Conduct  of  Lyew-que-kan  and  Fong - 
Ji-j'an ,  two  Officers  firmly  attach’d  to  his  Intereft. 

The  Rebellion  of  Fo-kyen  being  intirely  fupprefs’d  by  the  Tartars ,  they  abolifh’d  the  Title 
of  King  ;  and  in  the  Year  1682,  which  was  the  twenty  firft  of  the  Reign  of  Kang-hi ,  they 
eftablifh’d  a  Tfong-tu  to  govern  both  this  Province  and  that  of  Che-kyang ,  which  is  a  Dignity 
fuperior  to  that  of  Vice-Roy. 

The  firft  of  their  Appointment  was  Tfong-tu  y  au,  who  was  dexterous,  polite,  and  of  an  en¬ 
gaging  Behaviour  ;  no  fooner  was  he  in  the  Poft,  than  he  publifh’d  a  general  Amnefty,  which 
extended  to  Formoja ,  for  all  who  fubmitted  themfel.ves  to  the  Dominion  of  the  Tartars  ;  with 
Promife  to  procure  them  the  fame  Employments,  Honours,  and  Privileges,  which  they  pofTefs’d 
under  their  refpe&ive  Chiefs.  This  Declaration  had  the  defired  Effect  ;  for  moft  of  thofe  who, 
having  follow’d  Ching-ching-kong ,  had  abandon’d  their  Country,  Wives,  and  Children,  feeing 
themfelves  in  a  foreign,  uncultivated,  and  almoft  uninhabited  Land,  without  Hopes  of 
drawing  any  confiderable  Advantage  from  it,  were  rejoic’d  to  find  fo  good  an  Opportunity 
of  returning  home.  Some  therefore  without  any  farther  Delay  left  Ching-ke-fan  to  go  into  Fo~ 
kyen ,  where  the  Tfong-tu  yau  receiv’d  them  with  fo  much  Curtefy,  and  fo  well  provided  for  them, 
that  they  were  quickly  follow’d  by  a  great  many  more.  The  Tfong-tu  yau  thought  this  a 
proper  time  to  fubdue  Formoja ,  and  accordingly  fent  out  of  hand  a  formidable  Fleet  under  the 
Command  of  a  Ti-tû,  or  Lieutenant  General,  to  feize  on  the  Ifles  of  Pong-hû.  The  Ti-tû  found 
more  Refiftance  there  than  he  expeefted,  the  Soldiers  defending  themfelves  vigoroufly  with  the 
Afilftance  of  the  Dutch  Cannon  ;  but  at  length  they  were  oblig’d  to  fubmit  to  Number  and 
F  orce. 

The  Ifle  of  Pong-hû  being  taken,  the  young  Prince’s  Council  judg’d  it  would  be  difficult, 
confidering  the  Temper  the  Troops  were  then  in,  to  preferve  Formoja  ;  and  without  waiting 
for  the  Ti-tû  to  come  and  attack  them  in  form,  they  difpatch’d  a  Ship  to  carry  a  Petition 
to  the  Emperor,  in  the  Name  of  the  young  Prince,  by  which  he  fubmitted  himfelf  to  his  Majefty. 
This  Petition,  faithfuly  tranflated  from  the  Chinefe ,  is  as  follows  : 


The  King  of  Yen-ping,  General  of  the  Army ,  Ching-ke- 
fan,  prefents  this  Petition  to  the  Emperor. 

€C  tT/HEN  humbling  myfelf  at  the  Feet  of  your  Majefty,  I  confider  the  Grandeur  of 
“  W  China ,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  always  fupported  itfelf  with  fo  much 
<c  Glory,  and  where  an  infinite  Number  of  Kings  have  fucceeded  each  other  s  I  cannot  help 

“  confeffing 


1  • 


j/sxvn  raris. 

tTniinmimnni 


^//u-  L  atltVde  L  diigitudes^^/ 

»UfU><ï  0&P7rlû/rtOlMp)  ■  ^ 

Hang  -  chew  ! 

• - fa  /? 

CTJT.4  ♦  '  / 

J/tt&l/CSL-  /list 

,  'fafa1  -/usltf  -/ït 

Xfy&'/fa-fa*. 

I  fau-cne^-  /i 

C%4viç  -Atnû 

fan-  c/iew 
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JCfa-ns/ul  ' 
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rnnfeffin?  that  k  is  the  Effetf  of  a  particular  Providence  of  Tycn  (m),  who  has  chofen  ÿour  pR0P  IV_ 
illuftriouf  Houfe  to  Govern  the  nine  Earths  («).  Tyen  has  not  made  this  Change  but  in  order  Fo-kyen. 
to  render  the  five  Virtues  perfed  (f  ),  as  appears  evidently  from  the  good  Order  and  Succefs 

of  all  your  Maieftv’s  Undertakings.  '  Hiftory  of 

“  When  I  think  with  Humility  of  my  Anceftors,  I  perceive  they  were  firmly  attach  d  to  the  fay.^an0r 

I nter eft  of  their  Sovereigns,  whereby  they  endeavour’d  to  make  an  Acknowledgment  for  the  Formja. 
Favour  they  receiv’d  from  the  preceding  Dynafty ,  at  a  time  when  my  Family  had  received  none 
from  your  illuftrious  Houfe.  It  was  this  Principal  of  Loyalty  to  his  Prince,  which  oblig  d 
my  Grandfather  Ching-ching-kong  to  leave  China,  and  go  to  grub  up  the  uncultivated  Lands 
of  the  Eaft.  My  Father  Ching-ching-may  was  a  ftudious  Man,  who  durft  not  venture  him- 
felf  on  the  Side  of  a  Precipice  ;  like  the  Kings  of  Te-lang ,  he  was  wholly  employ’d  in 
governing  and  inftrutfing  his  People,  confining  himfelf  to  this  Corner  of  the  Earth,  lying 

in  the  midft  of  the  Sea,  without  having  other  Views.  .  ; 

“  Hitherto  I  have  enjoy’d  Benefits  derived  from  my  Anceftors  ;  I  their  Grandfon,  never  ceale 
to  teftify  my  Acknowledgments,  by  continually  calling  to  mind  the  Favours  they  have  receiv’d 
from  Heaven,  without  aiming  to  aggrandize  myfelf  on  Earth.  But  now  that  I  fee  your  Ma- 
iefty,  like  the  Heavens  (n),  which  by  their  Height  and  Extenfion  cover  all  Things,  and  the 
Earth,  which  by  its  Solidity  fupports  them,  always  inclin’d  to  do  good,  and  allay  the  Effects 
oryour  Tuftice  ;  the  Foundation  whereon  your  Majefty  governs  China  :  Now  that  I  fee  your 
M  ’iefty J  like  the  rifting  Sun,  whofe  Light  fpreads  itfelf  in  an  inftant  over  the  whole  Earth, 
as  foon  as  it  appears  on  the  Horizon ,  and  difpels  in  a  Moment  the  (lender  Mifts,  which  it 
meets  with,  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  ;  how  dare  I  think  of  any  thing  elle  but  applying 
my  felf  to  my  Perfe&ion  ?  which  I,  a  Foreigner,  deem  the  only  Means  of  acquiring  Con¬ 
tentment.  '  y  n  /  \  t  r  r  T  n  11 

“  Should  I  think  of  fending  my  Ships  to  crofs  over  to  the  JVeft  (o),  I  confefs  I  (hould  com¬ 
mit  a  Fault  :  But  alas  !  What  remains  of  that  Race  which  came  into  the  Eaft  ?  Is  it 
not  like  a  feeble  Dew,  that  falls  in  the  Morning,  and  diftipates  when  the  Sun  appears  ? 

How  durft  I  then  Undertake  any  thing  againft  your  Majefty  ?  My  Heart  is  intirely  devoted  to 
you  ;  This  Petition  difclofes  its  fincere  Sentiments  to  your  Majefty,  who  will  fee  the  Effects 

of  them. 

“  I  know  at  prefent  that  I  am  not  in  the  right  Way,  and  for  the  future,  I  (hall  be  ambi¬ 
tious  to  walk  in  the  Garden  of  Charity,  and  in  the  Retinue  of  Ki-ling.  I  ardently  wifh  to 
fee  Heaven  and  Earth  united  in  one  ;  the  poor  People  of  this  Bland  do  not  want  to  in¬ 
toxicate  themfelves  with  Liquor,  or  to  furfeit  themfelves  with  Viduals  ;  if  they  are  treated 
with  Mildnefs,  they  will  be  more  inclin’d  to  Submiftion.  It  is  the  Nature  of  Fifh  to  retire 
where  the  Water  is  deepeft,  they  have  never  too  much  of  it,  and  can  live  a  long  time 
a  midft  the  Waves  of  the  Sea.  To  confirm  with  an  Oath  all  that  I  lay  before  your  Majefty  in 
this  Petition,  may  I  never  fee  the  Light  of  the  Sun,  if  thefe  are  not  the  Sentiments  of 
my  Heart.” 

The  Emperor’s  Anfwer  to  this  Petition  was,  that  Ching-ke-fan  (hould  leave  Fonnofa ,  and 
come  to  Pe-king.  But  Ching-ke-fan  fearing  to  go  to  P e-king,  by  a  fécond  Petition,  (wherewith 
he  Cent  his  Seals,  and  thofe  of  the  Principal  Officers)  reprefen  ted  to  the  Emperor,  that  having 
been  born  in  the  Southern  Parts,  and  being  likewife  very  unhealthy,  he  dreaded  the  Cold  of 
the  North  j  wherefore  he  intreated  his  Majefty  to  permit  him  to  retire  into  the  Province  of  Fo - 
kyen ,  from  whence  his  Anceftors  came. 

This  laft  Petition  was  of  no  Effedt,  fo  that  this  unhappy  Prince,  who  faw  himfelf  almoft 
wholy  deferted,  was  oblig’d  to  furrender  Formofa  into  the  Hands  of  the  Tartars,  and  go  to  Pe¬ 
king,  where  on  his  Arrival  at  the  Court,  the  Title  of  Count  was  conferr’d  on  him,  in  the 
twenty  fécond  Year  of  Kang-hi,  and  1683  of  Chrift. 
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PROVINCE  V.  CHE-KYANG. 

HIS  Province  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  flourifhing  as  to  Trade,  in  the  whole  Em-  pR0V  V 
pire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Sea;  on  the  South  by  Fo-kyen ;  on  the  Che-kyang". 
North  and  Weft  by  Kyang-nan  and  Kyang-ft,  with  which  it  is  furrounded.  '^/ynj 
They  reckon  in  it  eleven  Cities  of  the  firft  Rank,  whole  Jurifdi&ions  are  like  fo  ^ivifton^ 
many  Provinces,  and  feventy  feven  of  the  fécond  and  third  Rank,  befides  an  infinite  Number  of  1 
very  populous  Boroughs  and  Villages. 


(m)  Here Tyen,  which  lignifies  both  God  and  HeaVen,  Hands 
for  God. 

(*)  Thatis  the  whole  inhabited  World.  The  Chinefe  divide  the 
Earth  into  9  Sorts  ;  1 .  Mountains  of  good  Land,  2.  Stony  Moun¬ 
tains,  3.  Land  and  Hillocks,  4.  Black  and  dry  Lands,  5.  Moift 
Lands,  6.  Sandy  Lands,  7.  Clay  Lands,  8.  Yellow  Lands,  and 
9.  Red  Lands. 


(f)  Charity,  Juftice,  Civility,  or  the  Ceremonies,  Prudence, 
Fidelity,  or  Honefty. 

(n)  Heredoubtlefs,  in  the  Original  Chinefe ,  the  Word  fyen 
is  ufed,  but  the  Properties  of  Height  and  Extenfion  requires  it 
to  be  taken  for  Heaven,  as  the  Attribute  of  Providence  in  the 
Place  above  required  it  fhould  be  tranflatedG  od. 

(0)  By  the  Weft  is  to  be  underdood  China,  and  by  the  Eaji, 
Tormofa. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  whole  Country >  which  confifts  of  well  cultivated  Mountains,  and  equally  fertile  Fields, 
is  cut  with  Rivers  and  Canals:  which  laft  are  broad,  deep,  andlindon.  ot  *p? 
ftone;  they  are  cover’d  alfo  with  Bridges  at  certain  Diftances,  which  join  t  e  ains  on  ot 
fides  together,  fo  that  one  may  travel  all  over  the  Province  by  Water  as  we  as  an  . 

running  Springs  and  Lakes,  wherewith  it  abounds,  contribute  farther  to  its  er  1 1  y. 

Its  Inhabitants  are  very  mild,  ingenious  and  polite.  The  Silks  which  t  îey  ma  x,  em  roi  er 
with  Gold  and  Silver,  are  the  beft:  in  all  China ,  and  fo  cheap  that  a  Suit  o  goo  1  c°  s  e  ® 

than  one  of  the  mod  ordinary  Cloth  in  Europe.  Hence  one  fees  a  great  L  um  er  o  îe  s,  u 
of  dwarf  Mulberry  Trees,  which  they  hinder  to  grow,  planting  and  cutting  t  ern  a  mo  1 
Vines  j  the  Chinefe  being  convinc’d  by  long  Experience  that  the  Leaves  of  the  fmaiieit  Mulberry- 

Trees  produce  the  beft  Silk.  #  in.  r 

They  breed  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Silk-Worms  in  this  Province,  that  we  may  almolt  lay 

it  is  in  a  Condition  of  itfelf  to  furnifh  Japan^  the  Philippine  Iflands,  and  Europe  with  Silk 

of  all  forts,  at  an  eafy  Price.  .  I 

All  forts  of  Neceflaries  are  very  plentiful.  The  Mountains  in  the  South  and  Weft  Part  are 
cultivated  ;  in  other  Parts  where  they  are  interfpers’d  with  Rocks,  they  afford  Timber  fotj 

building  Ships  and  Houfes.  .  .  f 

In  the  Lakes  of  this  Province  thë  Golden  Fifh  are  found,  which  I  have  defciibed  before  ; 
it  affords  alfo  abundance  of  excellent  Cray-Fifh.  In  certain  Places  there  grows  an  infinite  Number 
of  Muftirooms,  which  are  carry’d  all  over  the  Empire.  After  having  falted,  they  dry  axld  keep 
them  the  Year  round.  When  they  want  to  make  ufe  of  them,  by  only  letting  them  lye  a 
while  in  Water,  they  become  as  good  and  frefh  as  if  they  had  been  juft:  gather’d. 

The  beft  Hams  come  from  this  Province,  where  alfo  that  extraordinary  Tree  grows,  call’d 
TJ-kyew-mû ,  which  produces  the  Tallow  ;  likewife  thofe  Shrubs  that  bear  a  very  white  Flower 
refembling  the  Jafmin,  excepting  that  it  has  a  greater  Number  of  Leaves  as  well  as  a  more 
agreeable  Smell  ;  a  fingle  Flower  is  fufficient  to  perfume  a  whole  Houfe,  fo  that  they  are  in 
fuch  Efteem  with  the  Chinefe ,  that  they  take  the  fame  Care  to  preferve  thofe  little  Shrubs,  as  is 
employ’d  in  Europe  to  defend  the  Orange-Trees  from  the  Rigour  of  Weather. 

Altho’  the  Fruit  call’d  Pe-tfi  is  found  elfewhere,  yet  it  is  much  more  common  in  this  Province  ; 
it  grows  in  marfhy  Water,  and  is  as  big  as  a  Chefnut  ;  its  Kernel  is  cover’d  with  a  very  thin 
Skin  ;  the  Pulp  is  White,  and  full  of  an  agreeable  Juice,  it  is  firm  and  fomewhat  four. 

Some  pretend  that  if  one  puts  a  Piece  of  Copper  Coin  with  this  Fruit  in  his  Mouth,  he 
may  break  it  with  his  Teeth,  as  eafy  as  the  Fruit  itfelf  ;  this  P.  Martini  affirms,  but  other 
Miflionaries  who  made  the  Trial  found  it  not  fo. 

The  Canes  or  Reeds,  call’d  by  the  Portugueze  B  ambit,  are  found  throughout  the  Empire,  but 
Che-kyang  yields  more  than  any  other  Province,  having  whole  Forefts  of  them  ;  thefe  Bambû' s 
are  of  infinite  ufe  in  China  ;  they  are  very  large  and  hard  ;  and  tho’  they  are  hollow  within,  and 
divided  into  Joints,  they  are  very  ftrong,  and  bear  the  greateft:  Burthens  ;  their  Leaves  are  long, 
and  folded  in  towards  the  Ends.  Notwithftanding  their  Hardnefs,  they  are  eafily  flit  into  very 
thin  Slips,  wherewith  they  make  their  Matts,  Boxes,  Combs,  &c.  As  they  are  by  Nature  bor’d 
thro’,  they  are  very  proper  for  Pipes  to  convey  Water  from  one  Place  to  another  •  or  for  Telefcopes, 
to  ferve  either  as  a  T ube,  a  Cafe,  or  a  Reft. 

The  Firfi  City,  Hang-chew-fu,  Capital  of  the  Province. 

TH  I S  is  one  of  the  richeft:  and  largeft:  Cities  of  the  Empire.  It  is  confiderable,  efpecially 
on  account  of  its  molt  advantageous  Situation,  prodigious  Number  of  Inhabitants  the 
Conveniency  of  its  Canals,  and  its  Trade  for  the  beft:  Silk  in  the  World. 

If  you  will  believe  the  Chinefe  Proverb,  it  is  the  Per  reft  rial  Paradife.  Its  Figure  is  almofl  round 
it  is  forty  Li ,  or  four  Leagues,  in  Compafs,  exclufive  of  the  Suburbs;  thefe  Li  muft  be  three 
hundred  and  fixty  Paces  each,  from  the  Eafiern  Gate  to  the  Northern  they  reckon  ten  Li.  One 
of  our  Miflionaries,  by  counting  the  Steps  of  the  Chair-Men,  judg’d  that  the  Li  might  well  be 
of  that  Length.  c 

As  to  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  they  amount  to  a  Million.  A  Chriftian  Bachelor  aflur’d 
a  Miflionary  who  refided  there,  that  within  the  Walls  only,  without  reckoning  the  Suburbs 
which  are  immenfe,  the  Officers  who  gather  the  Tax,  had  on  their  Rolls  about  three  hundred 
thoufand  Hu  or  Families;  or,  as  the  Chinefe  exprefs  it,  San-Jhe-wan  (p),  which  fignifies  thirty 

times  ten  thoufand.  -i  b 

The  Walls  of  Hang-chew  are  fair,  very  high  and  thick.  The  Water  of  the  Canal  within 
the  City  ,s  not  good.  There  are  on  the  Canals  of  the  Suburbs  a  prodigious  Quantity  of 
Barks  inhabited  by  intire  Families,  the  fame  as  at  Kan-ton.  The  Streets,  are  prettir  narrow 
but  the  Shops  very  neat,  and  the  Dealers  very  rich. 

Thefe  Streets  are  all  adorn’d  with  Triumphal  Arches,  which  one  meets  with,  efpeciallv  in  Places 
of  great  Refort,  being  Monuments  rais’d  in  Honour  of  the  Mandarins,  who  have  diftinm.ith’d 
themfelves  in  the  Difcharge  of  their  Office,  or  have  attain’d  the  chief  Dignities  of  the  Empi  e 
There  are  befides  in  Hang-chew  four  great  Towers,  feveral  Stories  high.  The  Garrifon  confifts 

of 
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of  feven  thoufand  Men,  under  the  Tfyang-kyun  or  Tartar  General,  and  three  thoufand  under  Prov.  V. 
the  Fu-ywen  or  Vice-Roy.  Che-kyang. 

Tho’  there  are  large  Gardens  in  the  City,  and  the  Houfes  are  of  one  Story,  it  is  aftonifh- 
ing  to  think  how  populous  it  is.  The  great  Streets  are  throng’d  with  People  like  thofe  of 
Paris ,  with  this  Difference,  that  there  are  no  Women  among  them.  The  Tartar  Troops  have 
a  Fortrefs  here,  feparated  from  the  City  by  a  Wall.  The  River,  call’d  s.Tjyeti-tang-kyang^ 
runs  near  its  Walls,  where  it  is  a  great  League  in  Breadth. 

It  may  be  faid  without  exaggerating,  that  Hang-chew  is  properly  the  Country  of  Silk,  be- 
caufe  the  chief  Manufactories  are  there.  They  fay  there  are  lixty  thoufand  Workmen  with-  for  silk, 
in  its  Walls,  and  if  that  be  fo,  there  muff  needs  be  feveral  hundred  thoufand  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Country,  and  the  Places  depending  on  Kya-hing-fu  and  Ha  rhew-fti  ;  fmce  there  is  fcarce 
a  Village,  "howfoever  imall,  but  the  Silk-Works  are  going  forward  in  it. 

Certain  flower’d  Taffeties  and  Satins,  named  Lin-tjey  and  ottteis  all  plain,  but  compact  and 
even,  call’d  Lau-fang-fe ,  which  are  made  in  this  City,  are  reckon’d  the  beft  in  the  whole  Empire, 
and  in  exceeding  great  Requeft. 

But  that  which  renders  this  Place  delightful,  is  a  little  Lake,  nam’d  Si-hû,  which  is  clofe  Charmi*fl- 
to  it,  and  two  Leagues  in  Compafs.  The  Water  of  it  is  good,  and  clear  as  Cryflal,  fo  that  the  Lake, 
fmalleft  Stones  may  be  feen  at  the  Bottom  ;  on  the  fide  where  the  Water  is  low,  it  is  cover’d 
over  with  the  Flowers  of  the  Lyen-wha.  They  have  rais’d  there  on  Wooden  Stakes  open  Halls, 
fuftain’d  by  Pillars,  and  pav’d  with  great  fquare  Stones,  for  the  Conveniency  of  thofe  who  would 
walk  on  Foot.  They  have  alio  made  Caufeys  lined  with  Free- Stone,  and  over  the  Openings 
left  for  Boats  to  pafs,  built  pretty  handfome  Bridges. 

In  the  midff  of  the  Lake  there  are  two  little  Iflands,  whither  they  ufually  repair,  after  having 
taken  the  Pleafure  of  the  Barks  ;  and  where  they  have  built  a  Temple  and  Houfes  fit  for  diverting 
themfelves.  The  fides  of  the  Lake  are  like  wife  adorn’d  with  Temples,  huge  Monafteries  of  the 
Bonzas ,  and  pretty  handfome  Houfes  ;  among  which  is  a  little  Palace  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Emperor, 
who  lodg’d  there,  when  he  travell’d  into  the  Southern  Provinces. 

The  Second  City,  Kya-hing-fu. 

ALL  this  Country  is  water’d  by  Lakes  and  Canals,  made  by  the  Induftry  of  the  Chmefe.  Kya-B»g-fà\ 
The  City  is  great,  very  populous,  and  of  conliderable  Trade.  Its  Suburbs  are  of  very 
great  Extent,  its  Canals  and  Ditches  cover’d  with  many  handfome  Bridges,  and  every  Houle 
in  it  rears  Silk  Worms. 

They  have  brought  Canals,  whofe  Sides  are  lin’d  with  fine  Free-ftone,  into  every  Part  of 
the  City.  In  all  the  Streets  there  are  handfome  Piazzas,  under  which  one  may  walk  out  of 
the  Rain.  Triumphal  Arches  are  common  enough,  both  witnin  the  City  and  without.  There 
are  fifieen  Marble  Towers,  on  the  fides  of  the  Canal,  to  the  Weft  of  the  City,  thro’  which  all 
the  Barks  pTs. 

The  Fruit,  call’d  Pe-tji,  fpoken  of  before,  grows  in  all  the  ftanding  and  marfhy  Waters.  Fruit  Pe-tfi. 
In  Autumn  they  catch  certain  little  Birds,  which  are  preferv’d  in  Wine  made  of  Rice,  and 
fold  all  the  Year  round.  Very  good  Cray-Fifh  are  alfo  taken  here. 

In  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  City  Hav-yen-hyen ,  which  ftands  on  the  Sea  Coaft,  there  are 
Salt-Pits,  which  yield  plenty  of  Salt.  One  fees  on  all  fides  Silk  Manufactories.  The  whole 
Country  is  flat,  without  fo  much  as  one  Hill.  The  City  contains  feven  others  of  the  third 
Rank  within  its  Diftrict. 


The  Third  City ,  Hu-chew-fu. 


THIS  City  takes  its  Name  from  the  great  Lake  on  the  fide  whereof  it  ftands,  Hu  fig-  Hu-chtw-jF. 

nifying  a  Lake  ;  and  is  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  confiderable  in  China ,  on  account 
of  its  Riches,  Trade,  Fertility  of  its  Lands,  and  Beauty  of  its  Waters  and  Hills. 

It  is  inconceiveable  what  a  Quantity  of  Silk  is  made  there.  The  Tribute  pay’d  therein 
by  Te-tjin-hyen ,  one  of  the  Cities  depending  on  it,  amounts  to  five  hundred  thoufand  Taëls  ^ePenCi  * 
or  Ounces  of  Silver.  It  is  alfo  the  Place  in  Chinai  where  the  beft  Pencils  for  w firing  with 
are  made.  It  yields  abundance  of  Tea,  and  has  in  its  DiftriCt  one  City  of  the  fécond  Rank, 
and  fix  of  the  third. 


The  Fourth  City ,  Ning-po-fu. 


N 


1NG-PO-FU ,  which  Europeans  (  r  )  have  call’d  Liam-poy  is  a  very  good  Port  on  the 
Eaftern  Sea  of  China ,  over-againft  Japan ,  and  has  four  Cities  of  the  third  Order  under 
its  Jurifdi&ion.  It  ftands  on  the  Confluence  of  two  fmall  Rivers,  which  form  the  Canal  from 
thence  to  the  Sea.  This  Canal  is  capable  of  bearing  Tranfports  or  Chine fe  Veflels  of  two 
hundred  Tuns.  One  ofi  thefe  Rivers  nam’d  Kin,  comes  from  the  South,  the  other  call’d  Tau, 
from  the  Weft-North- Weft. 

\r)  By  Europeans  are  to  be  underflood  chiefly  the  Portuguefc .  Liam  fo  in  Engliih  Characters  fhould  be  Lyang-fo. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION 

Thefe  Rivers  water  a  Plain  encompafs’d  almoft  on  every  fide  with  Hills,  which  fcd^i  a  hind, 
of  Oval  Bafin,  whofe  Diameter  from  Eaft  to  Well  palling  thro  the  Jty ,rJP^T  e  or 
twelve  thoufand  Chinefe  Fathom,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  ate  of  ten  Feet  each.  ie  engt  rom^ 

South  to  North  is  much  greater,  #  f1|  ç  \t'\\  *qj 

The  Plain,  which  refembles  a  Garden,  as  being  fo  level  and  well  improvd,  is  u  o  1  ages,  • 
aud  Hamlets.  It  is  cut  by  a  great  Number  of  Canals,  form’d  by  the  Wateis,  that  a  rom  t  ej 

Mills.  The  Canal  on  which  part  of  the  Eallern  Suburb  hands,  extends  to  the  very  root  o  thé» 
Mountains,  and  divides  into  three  Branches.  It  may  be  about  five  or  fix  thoufand  Fat  oms  long, 
and  fix' or  lèven  broad.  , 

In  this  Space  there  are  fixty  lix  Canals  on  both  lides  of  the  principal  Canal,  feveial  of  which  -, 
are  broader  than  in  This  great  abundance  of  Water,  manag’d  with  Art,  renders  the  Plain  ex¬ 
ceeding  fruitful,  and  makes  it  yield  two  Harvehs  of  Rice  ;  befides  which  Grain  tney  fow  Cotton" 
and  Pulfe.  Tallow-Trees  are  very  numerous  here.  .  '  \ 

The  Air  is  generally  pure  and  wholefome,  and  the  Country  pleafant  and  open.  The  Sea* 
furnilhes  plenty  of  Fifh,  with  all  forts  of  Shell-Fifh,  and  efpecially  good  Cray-Fifh  ;  among  the 
reh  in  the  beginning  of  the  Summer,  they  catch  the  Fifh  call’d  Whangs  that  is,  Yellow ,  which 
are  much  in  Requefl,  being  very  favory  and  delicious  ;  but  ak  they  will  not  keep  long  out  of 
Water,  they  put  them  in  Glaffes,  and  fo  tranfport  them  into  all  Parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  Walls  of  Ning-po  are  five  thoufand  and  feventy  four  Geometrical  Paces  in  Compafs.  In 
paffing  from  the  Weftern  to  the  Eaflern  Gate,  we  reckon  two  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feventy 
four  great  Paces.  Its  Walls  are  built  of  Free-Stone,  in  good  Repair,  and  able  to  withfland  any 
Force,  but  that  of  Cannon. 

It  has  five  Gates,  whereof  two  look  towards  the  Eaft,  becaufe  the  Port  is  on  that  fide  ; 
not  to  mention  two  Water-Gates,  as  the  Chinefe  call  them,  which  are  great  Arches,  made  in 
the  Wall,  to  let  the  Barks  in  and  out  of  the  City,  for  there  are  many  Canals  in  the  South-Weft 
part,  of  it.  There  is  not  one  Building  worth  taking  notice  of  in  the  whole  Place.  Indeed 
one  meets  with  a  Brick  Tower,  feveral  Stories  high;  and  before  the  moft  Southern  of  the  two 
Gates  there  is  a  Bridge  over  the  River  Kin ,  of  fixteen  flat-bottomed  Barks,  faften’d  with  Iron 
forty  Fathom  long. 

The  moft  tolerable  Pieces  of  Architecture  to  be  found  here,  are  the  Pay -lew  or  Pay-fan , 
which  we  call  Triumphal  Arches.  The  Streets,  which  are  narrow,  are  ftill  more  contracted  by 
the  Pent-houfes  over  the  Shops,  fo  that  two  of  our  large  Coaches  would  have  much  ado  to  pafs. 
This  City  was  plunder’d  and  fack’d  in  the  laft  Wars,  but  of  late  Years  it  has  recover’d  again. 
It  is  provided  with  a  large  Garrifon. 

^  The  Entrance  of  Ning-po  is  difficult,  efpecially  for  great  Veffels,  there  not  being  above  fifteen’ 
Feet  of  Water  at  the  Bar  in  the  Spring  Tides.  In  entring  the  River,  you  leave  on  ,  the  left. 
Hand  the  City  of  Pin-hay-hyen  (s),  which  depends  on  it. 

This  laft  City,  which  is  an  oblong  Square,  1000  Toifes  in  Compafs,  is  commanded  by  a  Citadel' 
built  on  a  very  high  Rock,  at  the  Foot  of  which  Ships  muft  necefiarily  pafs  within  the  Diftance 
of  half  Piftol-Shot.  One  Tide  brings  them  up  along  a  very  fine  River,  at  leaft  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Fathom  broad,  and  every  where  feven  or  eight  deep,  with  Salt-Houfes  on  both  Sides,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  the  Mountains  one  has  a  Profpedt  of  Villages  and  cultivated  Plains. 

The  Chinefe  Merchants  of  Siam  and  Batavia  come  to  Ningfo  every  Year,  to  buy  Silks, 
which  they  know  to  be  the  faireft  in  the  Empire.  Thofe  of  Fo-kyen  and  other  Provinces 
refort  thither  continually.  The  City  has  alfo  a  great  Trade  with  Japan,  Nangazaki  being  only  two 
Days  failing  from  hence.  The  Chinefe  carry  thither  Silk,  raw  and  manufactur’d,  Suo-ar  Drugs 
and  Wine  ;  and  bring  back  Copper,  Gold  and  Silver.  '  b 

Eighteen  or  twenty  Leagues  from  Ning-po  in  the  Sea,  is  the  Bland  Chew-fhan.  The  Port  is  very 
good,  but  not  commodious  for  Trade.  The  Englijh  at  their  firft  Arrrival  put  in  there  by  Accident 
not  being  able  to  find  out  the  Way  to  Ning-po ,  among  fo  many  Blands  as  are  upon  the  CoafL 


The  Fifth  City,  Shau-hing-fu.  1 11 

THIS  City  is  fituated  in  one  of  the  fineft  Plains  in  the  World  ;  it  is  full  of  Canals  nor 
is  there  any  Place,  which  has  a  greater  Refemblance  of  Venice,  but  it  has  the  Advantage 
of  it  in  this,  that  the  Canals  here  are  fill’d  with  clear  and  running-Water. 

One  may  come  from  all  the  Places  in  the  neighbourhood  to  any  Part  of  the  City  in  a 

Boat.  There  is  no  Street  without  a  Canal,  fo  that  Shau-hing  abounds  with  Bridges  which 
are  very  high,  and  almoft  all  of  one  Arch. 

On  both  Sides  of  each  Canal  there  are  very  hândfome  large  Streets,  paved  with  great  white 

Stones,  for  the  moft  Part  fix  or  feven  Feet  long.  The  City  is  adorn’d  with  a  Number  of 

haixJfome  Triumphal  Arches,  and  reckon’d  at  leaft  four  Leagues  in  Compafs  ;  for  which  Reafon 

Vs  divided  into  two  Hyen  or  fubordinate  Jurifdidtions,  that  have  their  diftinft  Governors  one 
Of  which  is  call’d  Shan-in,  the  other  %uey-ki.  governors,  one 

Several  of  the  Houfes  are  built  with  exceeding  white  Free-Stone,  which 'is  fcarce  ever  feen 

(  s)  Hefe  fecms  to  be  a  double  Miftake,  for  Lin-hav-hTen  Den  rmd  MUe  ,  .  , 

which  is  on  the  Ifland  Chew  Jhan  (above  nine  Leagues^  from  who’ enter  the  River  °n  ^  Hand>  in  refpeft  of  thofe 

the  Mouth  of  the  River  of  Ning-po)  is  put  inftead  of  Chin-hay -  * 


in 
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in  the  other  Cities  of  China.  Thefe  Stores  are  dug  out  of  an  almoft  inexhauftible  Quarry  in  the  pRQr. 
Mountain  Nyau-men-Jhan ,  two  Leagues  from  the  City.  Its  Walls  are  encompafs’d  with  2  Ditches,  chekyang*. 
the  one  within  the  other  without  the  City,  both  full  of  Water  as  good  and  as  clear  as  that  in  the  Canals* 

Shau-hing  is  in  fome  fort  a  City  of  Literati ,  for  its  Inhabitants  are  the  molt  noted  in  all 
China  for  the  Chicane  of  the  Law  ;  tho’  otherwife  they  are  good  Lawyers,  and  there  is  no  Vice- 
Roy  or  Mandarin ,  but  what  has  an  Inhabitant  of  this  City  for  his  Syang-kong  or  Secretary. 

It  contains  within  its  Diftrid:  eight  Cities  of  the  third  Rank. 

The  Wine,  whereof  a  good  Quantity  is  made  here,  is  much  efteem’d,  and  tranfported  Tomb  of  the 
throughout  the  Empire.  Half  a  League  from  the  City  is  a  Tomb,  which  the  Chinefe  fay  Great 
is  that  of  the  great  Vuy  who  advanc’d  himfelf  to  the  Throne,  by  the  Service  which  he  did  his 
Country  at  the  beginning  of  the  Monarchy,  in  caufing  the  Sea,  which  had  overflow’d  part  of 
the  Empire  to  retire  ;  on  one  Side  of  this  Tomb  they  have  rais’d  a  flately  Edifice  by  orders 
of  the  late  Emperor  Kang-hi,  who,  in  the  twenty  eighth  Year  of  his  Reign,  went  to  file w  his 
Refped  to  the  Memory  of  that  great  Man. 

There  is  near  it  alfo  a  remarkable  Hill,  call’d  Hew-fian,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Ape ,  becaufe  it 
has  fome  fmall  Refemblance  in  Figure  ;  it  is  a  Place  of  Recreation,  where  the  People  go  to  regale 
themfelves.  They  have  built  a  pretty  Room  here  for  that  Purpofe,  at  the  Foot  of  which  there 
is  a  very  deep  Pond,  wherein  they  keep  Fifii  of  an  extraordinary  Size  ;  which,  are  accuftom’d 
to  appear  on  the  Top  of  the  Water,  while  thofe  within  the  Hall  throw  them  little  Loaves  out  of 
the  Window,  which  they  fwallow  whole.  ' 

The  Sixth  City ,  Tay-chew-fu. 

T  HIS  City,  which  has  fix  others  under  it,  ftandson  the  fide  of  a  River,  in  a  Country  quite 
over-run  with  Mountains.  Altho’  it  is  not  by  far  fo  rich  and  confiderable  as  the  Cities 
already  defcribed,  yet  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  fupplies  it  with  all  Neceflaries. 

What  it  is  remarkable  for,  is  a  kind  of  Ray  or  Thorn-back  caught  there,  whofe  Skin  ferves  for 
feveral  ufes,  and  efpecially  in  making  Scabbards  for  Hangers.  They  drive  a  great  Trade  with  it 
in  the  Country,  and  tranfport  it  to  Japan ,  as  well  as  thro’  the  whole  Empire. 

The  Seventh  City,  Kin-wha-fu. 

THIS  City  Rands  in  the  middle  of  the  Province,  and  on  the  Side  of  a  pretty  handfome  River,  &n«wha-fa 
whereinto  feveral  others  fall.  It  was  formerly  very  great,  and  famous  for  the  Beauty  of  its 
Buildings  ;  but  its  Inhabitants,  who  are  warlike,  having  long  withftood  the  whole  Power  of  the 
Tartars,  were  at  length  fubdued.  One  part  of  the  City  was  burnt,  which  they  have  fince  re¬ 
built,  as  well  as  a  great  Bridge  on  the  Weft  Side,  and  another  Bridge  of  Boats,  which  is  near  the 
City  of  Lan-ki-hyen ,  and  much  handfomer  than  that  burnt  by  the  Tartars. 

Kin-wha  has  eight  Cities  of  the  third  Rank  depending  on  it  ;  they  are  fituate  partly  in  the 
open  Fields,  partly  in  Countries  furrounded  with  Hills.  Rice  grows  here  plentifully,  and  the 

Wine  made  of  it  is  much  efteem’d  in  the  Country*  ,  t  . 

A  great  Trade  is  carry’d  on  here,  with  large  dry’d  Plumbs  and  Hams,  which  are  in  fuch 
Requeft,  that  they  fend  them  into  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  Thofe  little  Shrubs,  whofe  ^ 
white  Flower  refembles  the  Jafmin,  are  found  almoft  every  where  in  the  Diftridt,^  as  well  as  Tallow  Tree, 
the  Trees  producing  the  Tallow,  whereof  they  make  very  white  Candles,  which  neitner  ftick  to 
the  Fingers,  nor  have  an  offenfive  Smell  when  put  out. 

*  *>f  .  » 

The  Eighth  City,  Kyu-chew-fu. 

THE  Situation  of  this  City  is  agreeable  enough;  it  is  built  on  a  fine  River,  and  between 
two  other  fmaller  ones  that  fall  into  it.  It  is  the  mod  Southern  City  in  the  Province,  and 
borders  on  the  Provinces  of  Kyang-fi  and  Fo-kyen  ;  but  the  Road  leading  into  this  latter  Province, 
which  is  three  Days  Journey  diftant,  is  very  diflicult  to  travel,  becaufe  of  the  Mountains 
which  muft  be  pafs’d. 

This  Road  begins  about  the  City  of  Kyang-fian-hyen ,  and  continues  over  pretty  fteep  Moun-  ^dcuIt 
tains  for  near  thirty  Leagues  together.  On  one  of  them  they  have  made  Stairs,,  confifting  of 
more  than  three  hundred  fteps,  .of  flat  Stones,  which  go  winding  round  it,  to  render 
the  Afcent  more  eafy.  There  are  Inns  all  the  Way  at  certain  Diftances.  There  is  nothing 
elfe  very  remarkable  in  this  Country,  where  there  are  five  Cities  more  of  the  third  Order  under 
Kyu-chew. 

The  Ninth  City ,  Yen-chew-fu,  or  Nyen-chew  fu. 

ALTHO’  this  City  is  fituate  on  the  fide  of  a  River  which  runs  hard  by  its. Walls,  an^ 

near  another  into  which  it  is  difcharg’d,  and  bears  pretty  large  Barks,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  ^jT  ye 
compar’d  to  the  reft  of  the  Cities  of  the  Province,  either  for  Bignefs  or  the  Number  and 
Wealth  of  the  Inhabitants.  TheHills  andMountains,  wherewith  its  Territory  is  incumber’d,  render 
tf  very  uneven. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION 


Copper 
Mines,  and 
Varnifh. 
Paper. 


Î*rov  V  Mines  of  Copper  are  found  there  ;  one  meets  alfo  with  the  Trees  that  diffil  the 
Chekyang  giyer  a  Value  to  the  Chelts  and  Cabinets  that  are  done  over  with  it,  an  tn a^  q 

much  efteem’d  in  Europe.  When  this  Varnifh  is  once  dry,  it  never  melts,  nor  buffers  by  con¬ 

taining  the  mod:  boiling  hot  Liquor.  The  Paper  made  here  is.  equally  e  eem  ,  an  as  a 
very  great  Vent.  Six  Cities  of  the  third  Rank  are  under  its  Jurifdiddon. 

T he  Tenth  City,  Wen-chew-fu. 

Wà-'hm-fl  fjp  HE  situation  of  this  City  is  in  a  marfhy  Soil,  very  near  the  Sea,  and  the  Beauty  of  its 

Jf  Buildings  have  gotten  it  the  Name  of  little  Hang-chew.  The  Tide  comes  up  to  its  very 

Walls,  where  a  great  Number  of  Barks  and  Chinefe  Tranfports  find  a  fafe  and  commodious  i 
Harbour.  ,  c  ,  .  . 

The  whole  Country  is  divided  betwixt  very  fertile  Plains  and  Mountains,  lome  o  W  icn 
are  frightful  to  look  at,  efpecially  thofe  towards  the  Province  of  Fo-kyen.  It  has  under  it  live. 
Cities  of  the  third  Rank. 


\ 


Chu-chl'-ivfu.- 


Woods  of 
Bambû. 


The  Eleventh  City,  Chu-chew-fu. 

ALL  this  Country  is  environ’d  with  vaft  Mountains  ;  the  Valleys  are  fruitfiil,  and  thô 
Rice  cheap,  becaufe  of  the  Difficulty  of  tranfporting  it  into  other  Parts.  ,  The  City 
is  fiiuate  on  a  fine  River  which  is  navigable  to  the  Sea.  The  Mountains  are  cover  d  with  fair 
Trees,  among  which  are  Pines  of  an  extraordinary  Thicknefs  ;  there  are  fome  of  them,  as 
affirm,  the  Hollow  of  whofe  Trunk  would  hold  above  thirty  Men  ;  they  ufe  them  for  building 
Houfes  and  Ships. 

The  Sides  of  the  Brooks  are  cover’d  with  whole  Forefts  of  Reeds  or  Canes,  which  the 
Europeans  have  nam’d  Bambû  (t)  -,  fome  of  them  are  more  than  twenty  Feet  high,  and  the 
fmalleft  not  lefs  than  ten.  If  thefe  Canes  are  burnt  when  they  are  green  and  frefh  cut* 
there  runs  a  Water  from  them,  which  the  Phylicians  reckon  very  wholefome,  and  give  thofe 
to  drink,  whofe  Blood  has  been  coagulated  through  a  Bruiie  or  Fall,  pretending  this  Li¬ 
quor  frees  the  Body  from  the  corrupted  Blood.  Ten  Cities  of  the  third  Order  are  fubjetT  to 
Chu-chew. 

•'  ■  v.  .  :  •.  /  ■ 


pROV.  VI. 
Hu-quang. 

Bounds,  and 
Divifion. 


Oranges  and 
Limons. 
Mines  of 
Cryftal. 
Simples. 


PROVINCE  VI.  HU- (LUANG. 

HIS  great  Province  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  Empire,  between  thofe  of  Ho-nany 
Kyang-?ian ,  Kyang-fi,  Quang-tong ,  Q flang-fi,  Fluey-chew,  Se-cbwen ,  and  Shen-Ji.  The 
great  River  Tang-tfe-kyang  eroding  it  from  Weft  to  Eaff,  divides  it  into  two  Parts, 
the  Northern  and  Southern. 

TheNorthern  Part  contains  eight  Fu ,  or  Cities  of  the  firft  Rank,  and  fixty  of  the  fécond 
and  third  Rank.  The  Southern  Part  comprifes  feven  Fu,  and  fifty  four  Chew  and  Hyeny  befides 
Boroughs,  Villages,  and  fortify’d  Towns. 

The  greater  Part  of  this  Province  is  a  plain  Country,  confiding  of  open  Fields,  water’d  on 
all  Sides  by  Brooks,  Lakes,  and  Rivers  ;  wherein  infinite  Quantities  of  ail  forts  of  Fifh  are  caught, 
and  on  the  Lakes  a  great  Number  of  Wild  Fowl. 

The  Plains  afford  Pafture  for  incredible  Numbers  of  Cattle,  and  produce  all  forts  of  Grain 
and  Fruit,  efpecially  Oranges,  and  feveral  kinds  of  Citrons.  Its  Mountains  are  very  fertile, 
fome  in  Cryffal,  and  others  in  Simples  and  Medicinal  Herbs  ;  from  fome  of  them  they  dig 
Talc,  and  many  others  are  cover’d  with  old  Pines,  fit  for  making  thofe  great  Pillars,  which 
the  Chinefe  Architects  employ  in  their  fineft  Buildings.  Gold  is  found  in  the  Sand  of  the 
Rivers,  and  T orrents  which  defeend  from  the  Mountains  *  and  there  are  Mines  abounding 
with  Iron,  Tin,  Tottenague,  and  fuch  like  Metals. 

A  good  deal  of  Paper  is  made  of  the  Bambus  growing  here  ;  ahd  in  the  Plains  one  fees  ftore 
of  thofe  little  Worms,  which  produce  Wax  in  the  fame  manner  as  Bees  make  Honey.  In 
fhort  it  affords  fuch  plenty  of  all  things  that  it  is  commonly  call’d  the  Granary  of  the  Empire  y 
and  it  is  a  Proverb  among  the  Chinefe ,  “  That  the  Province  of  Kyang-f  might  furnilh  a 

“  Breakfaft  for  China,  but  that  Hu-quang  has  of  itfelf  wherewithall  to  feed  the  whole  Country.” 

There  were  formerly  in  this  Province  a  great  Number  of  Princes  defeended  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  Family  of  Hong-vu  ;  but  that  numerous  Race  has  been  intirely  extirpated  by  the  Tartan. 

The  Northern  Part  of  the  Province. 

The  Firfl  City,  Vu-chang-fu,  Capital  of  the  whole. 

-HIS  is  both  the  Capital  City  of  the  whole  Province  and  of  the  Northern  Divifion  call'd 


r*<hn,g-fè.  A  Hû-pe,  where  the  fl/ong-tû  at  both  Parts  refides.  It  has  under  its  Jurifdiaion  one  City 
'of  :  the  fécond  Rank,  and  nine  of  the  third.  ? 

•  •  -  —  A  A  r  .V  1  .  .  !..  „  .j. 

(r)  This  Word  feems  to  be  a  Corruption  of  the  Indian  Name  for  this  fort  of  Reed,  viz.  Mambù.  * 
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of  the  PROVINCES  of  CHINA.  pp 

Tu-changh  as  it  were  the  Center  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  the  Place  from  whence  it  is  eafieft  D 
to  keep  a  Communication  with  the  reft  of  the  Provinces.  This  City  in  conjunction  with 
Han-iang  (which  is  feparated  from  it  only  by  the  River  Tang-tfe-kyang  and  the  little  River  Han) 
forms  the  moft  populous  and  frequented  Place  in  all  China  J  6  ' 

The  City  itfelf  may  be  compar'd  for  Size  to  Pans  /  Han-yang  (one  of  whofe  Suburbs  extends  ^ 
to  the  Point  where  the  Rivers  Han  and  Tang-tfe-kyang  meet)'  is  not  inferior  to  the  moft  populous 
Cities  in  France  fuch  lor  Inftance  as  Lyons  or  fa, .  add  to  this  an  incredible  Number  of 
great  and  fmall  Barks,  part  of  which  are  fpread  along  the  Kyang,  and  part  along  the  Han  for 
above  two  Leagues  together.  There  are  never  reckon'd  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  thoufand  Veflbls 

lL  Nante!0™  whlch  are  as  lonS  and  high  in  the  ifdes,  as  moft  of  thofe  that 

•  fon^d£j  this  Foreft  of  Marts  rang’d  along  the  Tang-tfe-kyang,  which 

n  p  P  £?’  !h  kaft  a  hundred  and  fifty  Leagues  from  the  Sea,  is  three  Miles  broad,  and 
Pu  l  ca"y.the  blSSeft  Ships  he  would  have  Reafon  enough  to  be  furprized  ;  but 

ou  e  10m  an  Eminence  view  that  vaft  Extent  of  Ground,  cover’d  over  with  Houfes  he  would 
either  not  believe  his  Eyes,  or  own  that  he  faw  the  fineft  Profped  of  the  Kind  in  the  World 
By  the  Number  of  Rivers  and  Lakes  wherewith  this  Province  is  water’d,  one  may  iudo-e 
of  its  Fertility,  and  what  Wealth  muft  accrue  to  it  from  the  eafy  Means  which  the  Ta, Life- 
kyang  affords,  it  or  trading  with  the  whole  Empire*  6  J 

,  Tuhat  ™hkh  k  l farth^  remarkable  for,  is  the  fair  Cryftal  found  in  its  Mountains,  plenty  of 
the  bett  Tea,  and  the  piodigious  Demand  for  the  Fdainbii  Paper  made  here. 


The  Second  City ,  Han-yang-fu. 


T  u*  .  V  -i  “  only  kparated  from  the  Capital  by  the  Tang-tfe-kymig,  and  is  wafh’d  Ham-ft 
alio  by  the  River  Han,  whence  it  takes  its  Name,  has  both  within  and  without  its  Walls 
reveial  Lakes  abounding  with  Full  and  Wild  Fowl  Its  Situation,  and  Store  of  all  forts  of  Com¬ 
modities  that  the  Empire  affords,  render  the  Inhabitants  exceeding  rich. 

.  Several  k!nd*  of  Ora0!?e,s.  and  Citrons  grow  here,  but  never  come  to  perfed  Maturity.  It 

Tnnocenrkab  e/°v-af  Ve,y  h‘gh  nYT'"’  budt  formerIy  in  Honour  of  a  young  Maiden,  whofe 
Innocence  and  Virtue  were  juftify  d,  as  they  fay,  by  a  very  extraordinary  Prodigy.  Han- 

Rivers^“  IS  the  onlr  Clt7  under  «s  Jurifdiffion,  and  is  entirely  furrounded  with  Lakes  and 

The  Third  City,  Ngan-fo-fü. 

THÎS  City  is  built  on  the  River  Han  in  a  vaft  Plain  equally  agreeable  and  fertile.  Its  n.  i,r 
1  rade  with  the  famous  City,  before  fpoken  of,  contributes  much  to  the  Riches  and  Pro-  i  ' 
ipeuty  of  its  Inhabitants.  In  other  Reipeds  it  has  nothing  to  diftinguifh  it  It  prefides  over 1 
two  of  the  fécond  and  five  Cities  of  the  third  Rank.  é  P 


T 


The  Fourth  City,  Syang-yang  fu. 


ms  City  ftands  on  the  fame  River  Han,  and  has  the  fame  Advantage  as  the  former 

Coi  I  *  rr ^  c°  Z1' rd?’  ^ d  3  the  Conveniences  of  Life.  They  gather  abundance  of-'®' 
Gold  out  of  the  Sand  of  its  Rivers,  and  it  is  likely  its  Mountains  afford  rich  Mines  of  it 
was  it  permitted  to  open  them. 

them°Wxir  the  Lafr  ATTC  r*™’  and  a  §reen  Stone  ofgftat  uie  in  Painting,  are  dug  out  of 

x  K  wey,  a-e  au°  ,ftor  d  Tth  °id  Plnes’  whereof  the  Pillars  are  made.  That  fupport  the 
Timber- Work  in  the  larger  fort  of  Buildings.  The  Mountains,  wherewith  one  pa»  of  its 

denfv^f  H  llfCUTmbtr  d’  ,re"der  ,the  C°u"try  rugged,  and  the  Roads  difficult.  They  produce 

fllrr,L„UH0UnPeekf  T*1  ,S,”PP’  ,wblch  the  Phyficians  employ  with  Succefs.  Cte  City  of 
the  fécond,  and  fix  of  the  third  Rank  depend  on  it,  ' 


The  Fifth  City,  Ywen-yang-fu. 


THIS  is  the  moft  Northern  City  in  the  Province,  and  neareft  that  of  Shen-R  It  v 
on  the  River  Han  and  in  a  pretty  large  Plain,  encompafs’d  with  Mountains  whereïf  the 

^gmeabt  "g  3  g  ''  3  ^  °f  Indofure>  which  ™ders  the 

n°dUCe  feveu1  fortS  °f  Medicinal  Herbs>  and  abundance  of  very  good 

RefembW  ot  fhe  “y  and  îT*  .here>  ^  has  no"  Inal! 

Veil  c  lvy>*n  tnat  clImbs  and  fattens  about  Trees  :  it  bears  Flowers  nf  a  verv 

pale  Yellow,  and  the  Extremities  of  its  Branches  are  as  fine  as  Threads  of  Silk  * 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION 


loo 

p  VI  This  City  has  fix  others  of  the  third  Rank  under  its  Jurifdi&ion  ;  one  nerVor  taking 

■v  r  0''"'  ‘  finn-hyen  lies  on  the  River  that  falls  into  the  Han  :  the  Water  of  w  ic  .  T  £  •  t  j 

5^3'  Spots  out  of  Silk,  and  (harpening  Iron  Tools,  a  Virtue  doubtlefs  owing  to  its  being  impregnated 

with  certain  Salts. 


The  Sixth  City,  Te-ngan-fu. 


Te-ngan-fu, 


THIS  City,  which  is  not  far  from  the  Yang-tfe-kyang,  is  built:  on  a  Rwef  that  ^aHs  mto 
it,  and  by  feveral  Branches  has  a  Communication  with  divers  Lakes  g 

The  whole  Country,  which  is  inclos’d  on  the  North  by  Mountains,  and  on  the  South  ^7 
Rivers  that  water  it,  is  exceeding  fertile.  That  which  it  is  mod  remarka  e  or,  is  a  in  o 
Wav  Worms  white  Wax,  made  by  little  white  Worms,  which  are  not  rear  d  in  Houfes  i  e  ees,  ut  oun 
in  the  Fields.  They  make  Candles  of  this  Matter,  that  are  whiter  than  Wax,  and  give  a  clearer 

Light,  as  well  as  a  more  agreeable  Smell. 


The  Seventh  City,  Kin-chew  fu. 


Springs. 


Kin-chew f à.  f-ip  JJ  Diflridt  of  this  City  is  confiderable,  including  thirteen  fubordinate  Cities,  two  ^  of 
f  the  fécond,  and  eleven  of  the  third  Rank.  It  is  handfome  enough  ;  feveral  Lakes  that 
furround  it,  contribute  not  a  little  to  render  the  Soil  fertile  and  pleafant.  It  is  befides  of  great 
Trade,  fcarce  inferior  to  the  Capital  for  Numbers  of  People,  and  divided  by  a  fingle  Wall  in  - 
two  Parts,  one  whereof  is  pofîefs’d  by  the  Chinefe ,  the  other  by  Tartars ,  who  compofe  the 

Garrifonj  s 

Oranges  are  plentiful  here,  but  they  are  all  fomewhat  four,  The  feveral  Lakes,  great  and 
fmall,  the  Tides  of  which  afford  a  fine  Prolpedt,  abound  with  all  forts  of  Fifh.  The  Reafbn 
why  the  Tartars  have  built  a  Citadel  here  is,  beeaufe  it  is  a  Rüle  with  them  to  be  Mailers  of 
a  City  whofe  Situation  renders  it  of  Importance,  It  is  a  common  Saying,  that  when  cne  is 
fojfefsd  of  Kin-chew,  he  has  the  Key  of  China  in  his  Hands. 

The  Eighth  City,  Whang- chew-few. 

THE  Situation  of  this  City  on  the  Yang-tfe-kyangy  its  fmall  Diflance  from  the  Capital, 
and  the  Number  of  Lakes  wherewith  it  is  furrounded,  renders  it  a  delightful  Habitation. 
Hence  it  is  exceeding  populous,  and  yields  to  few  of  the  other  Cities  for  Trade.  A  furpri- 
fing  Number  of  Barks  arrive  here  every  Day,  loaden  with  all  forts  of  Merchandizes. 

Its  whole  Territory  is  admirably  well  improv’d,  and  agreeably  diverfify’d,  as  well  by 
the  Rivers  and  Brooks  that  water  it,  as  the  Mountains  that  are  to  the  North  :  fome  of  which 
latter  are  cover’d  with  Trees  and  Forefls,  that  are  very  beneficial  to  the  Inhabitants  ;  they  alfo 
afford  Springs,  whofe  Water  gives  the  Tea  a  delicious  Tafle. 

There  are  caught  in  the  River  about  this  City  a  great  Number  of  Tortoifes,  fome  very 
large,  others  very  fmall,  which  the  Lords  keep  for  their  Diverfion  in  their  Gardens  and  Houfes 
of  Pleafure.  They  make  excellent  Spirits  there,  which  are  very  flrong,  take  Fire  in  an  Inflant, 
and  have  no  bad  Smell.  There  are  alfo  very  good  and  large  Chefnuts.  Its  Diftridt  contains 
nine  Cities,  one  of  the  fécond,  and  eight  of  the  third  Rank. 

The  Southern  Part  of  the  Province. 

The  Firft  City,  Chang-cha-fu,  the  Capital. 

This  is  the  chief  City  of  the  Southern  Part  of  Hu-quang ,  which  the  Chinefe  call  Hu- 
nan.  It  flands  on  a  large  River,  that  has  a  Communication  with  the  great  Lake  Tong - 
ting-hit.  The  Lakes  and  Rivers  wherewith  the  Country  is  water’d,,  and  the  Eafe  with  which 
the  Hufbandmen  convey  the  Water  into  the  Lands  by  Machines  of  their  own  Invention, 
whereof  I  fpeak  elfewhere,  renders  its  Soil  rich  and  fertile,  fo  that  they  need  never  fear  Scarcety, 
even  in  time  of  the  greatefl  Drought.  They  catch  abundance  of  Fifh  in  its  Rivers,  and  efpe- 
cially  very  good  Lampreys  in  fome  of  them. 

The  Country  is  partly  plain,  partly  mountainous.  The  Hills  yield  very  fine  Cinnabar  or  Ver¬ 
million,  and  abundance  of  Talc,  which  the  Phyficians  reduce  to  a  Lime,  and  mix  with 
Wine  ;  they  fay  it  is  a  wonderful  Remedy  for  preferving  Health.  This  Capital  has  in  its 
Diftridt  one  City  of  the  fécond  Rank,  and  eleven  of  the  third. 

The  Inhabitants  of  one  of  thefe  Cities  have  given  Occafion  to  a  great  Feflival,  which  in 
the  fifth  Month  is  celebrated  throughout  the  Empire,  with  much  Joy  and  Pomp.  A  certain 
Mandarin ,  Governor  of  this  City,  whofe  Probity  and  Virtue  had  endear’d  him  to  the  People, 
happening  to  be  drown’d  in  the  River,  they  militated  a  Feflival  in  Honour  of  him  ;  which  they 
celebrated  with  Games,  Feafls,  and  Combats  on  the  Water,  as  if  they  meant  "to  fearch  for 
that  Mandarin ,  the  Objedt  at  once  of  their  Love  and  Grief.  This  Feflival,  which  at  firfl  was 
peculiar  to  the  City,  was  obferv’ej  afterwards  all  over  the  Empire. 


Chang-cha-fu, 
Capital  of 
the  Southern 
Part  of  the 
Province. 


Vermillion, 
and  Talc. 


Great  Fefti- 
val. 


They 
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They  prepare  againft  that  Day  certain  little  Barks,  long  and  narrow,  which  are  gilded  all  pR0V.  VI. 
over,  and  carry  at  one  End  the  Figure  ot  a  Dragon,  whence  they  are  call’d  Long-chewn  ;  in  Hu-quang 
thele  they  formerly  fought  upon  the  Water,  and  Premiums  were  regulated  for  the  Vidors; 
but  as  this  Sort  of  Diverfion  was  dangerous,  and  often  attended  with  fatal  Accidents,  the 
Mandarins  have  prohibited  it  almoft  every  where. 

The  Second  City9  Yo-chew-fu. 

'TPHE  Situation  of  the  City  is  admirable,  being  built  on  the  Side  both  of  the  Tang-tfe -  Yn  ;  , 

X  bang,  and  the  great  Lake  Touting.  ^  f 

’"This  Lake,  which  refembles  a  Sea,  is  remarkable  for  the  Greatnels  of  its  Circumference,  Lake  ^ 
(being  more  than  fourfcore  Leagues)  for  the  abundance  of  its  Waters,  efpecially  at  certain  ting. 
Seafons,  (when  two  of  the  greateft  Rivers  of  the  Province  fwell’d  with  Rain  difcharge  them- 
ielves  into  it,  palling  out  of  it  afterwards  without  any  fenlible  Diminution)  and  for  the 
aftonilhing  Quantity  of  good  Filh  that  is  caught  therein. 

The  great  Number  of  Barks,  and  Variety  of  Commodities  that  refort  to  this  City,  ren¬ 
der  it  one  of  the  wealthieft  in  the  Empire. 

Its  Territory,  which  is  divided  by  the  great  Lake  juft  now  mention’d,  contains  one 
pf  the  fécond,  and  leven  of  the  third  Rank  ;  fome  on  the  Eaft-fide  of  the  Lake,  and  others 
on  the  Weft.  It  is  exceeding  fertile  every  where,  and  ftored  with  different  Kinds  of 
O  range  and  Limon-Trees. 

Many  of  its  Mountains  are  covered  with  Forefts,  chiefly  of  Pine-Trees  ;  in  fome  of  them  Pines^ 
they  find  the  Lapis  Armenus ,  and  Green  Stone,  which  reduced  to  Powder  makes  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  Colour  for  Painting.  Out  of  others  they  dig  Talc,  and  little  black  Stones;  the  impal¬ 
pable  Powder  of  which  is  made  ufe  of  by  Phyficians  as  an  effedual  Remedy  againft  Difeafes 
of  the  Throat,  and  efpecially  the  Squincy. 

'  4 

.  The  Third  City ,  Pau-king-fu. 

THIS  City  is  built  on  the  River  Lo-kyang ,  whofe  Waters  fall  into  the  Heng-kyang,  Pan-king- fu 
which  has  a  Communication  with  the  Lake  Tong-ting.  Its  Territory,  which  confifts  of 
fertile  Valleys,  and  very  fine  Plains,  excepting  towards  the  Province  of  Quang-fi,  where  it  is 
mountainous,  contains  only  one  City  of  the  fécond,  and  four  of  the  third  Rank. 

To  the  North  of  one  of  thefe  Cities,  nam’d  U-kang-chew ,  the  River  is  render’d  very  dan¬ 
gerous  for  failing,  by  Rocks,  down  which  it  falls  with  aftonilhing  Rapidnefs.  They  have 
ereded  a  brazen  Pillar  here,  to  which  the  Bark  is  fattened,  till  the  neceffary  Meafures 
are  taken  for  attending  the  River  with  Safety^ 

The  Fourth  City ,  Heng-chew-fu. 

THE  Diftrid  of  this  City  is  pretty  extenlive;  one  Tô\Vn  of  the  fécond,  and  nine#^fW 
of  the  third  Rank,  are  under  its  Jurifdidion.  It  is  fituate  at  the  Confluence  of  two /S. 

Rivers,  which  inclofe  part  of  its  Territory.  Its  Mountains  are  very  agreeable,  and  weft 
cultivated,  or  cover’d  with  Trees  always  green.  The  Country  produces  all  the  Neceflaries 
of  Life;  it  furnifhes  much  Game,  and  contains  feveral  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver,  but 
they  are  not  fuffer’d  to  be  open’d.  Very  good  Paper  is  made  here;  in  Ihort,  every  thing 
is  plenty,  nor  is  it  one  of  the  leaft  Cities  in  the  Province. 

The  Fifth  City ,  Chang-te-fu. 

'T^HIS  is  a  large  City,  built  on  the  River  Twen-kyang ,  not  far  from  the  great  Lake chang  it$. 

jf  Tong-ting ,  where  that  River  difcharges  itfelf.  Its  Diftrid  is  of  no  great  Extent,  com- 
priling  only  four  Cities  of  the  third  Rank  ;  but  the  Country  is  the  moft  fertile  in  all  the 
Province,  and  its  River,  which  is  navigable  almoft  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End,  caufes 
Trade  to  flourifh.  Every  thing  grows  here  in  great  plenty. 

It  is  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  ibrt  of  Orange-Trees,  which  bear  no  Fruit  till  the  Sealbn 
for  others  is  paft;  whence  they  are  call’d  by  the  Ghiiiefe  Winter  Orange-Trees,  but  its  Fruit 
has  a  delicious  Tafte. 

Its  Mountains  are  full  of  Fallow  Deer,  and  bear  Cedars,  whofe  Fruit  is  not  good  to  eat; 
but  they  hang  it  up  in  their  Chambers,  which  are  perfumed  with  the  fweet  Smell  that 
fifties  from  it.  Store  alfo  of  Lapis  Armenus ,  and  even  fome  Manna  is  found  there. 

The  Sixth  City ,  Ching-chew-fu. 

THIS  City  is  fituate  on  an  Angle  made  by  two  Rivers;  and  the  Country  is  water’d  by  cbhg-chez^ 
a  multitude  of  Brooks,  which  render  the  Valleys  very  fertile.  Its  Mountains,  which/;, 
are  numerous,  yield  abundance  of  Quickfilver,  Laps  Armenus ,  and  Green  Stones  fit  for  Pain¬ 
ters;  nor  are  they  dcftitute  of  Gold  and  Silver  Mines.  The  People  who  inhabit  thett  Moun¬ 
tains  want  the  Politcnels  of  the  Chinefe  Commonalty,  being  of  a  rude  and  lavage  Difpofition, 
fo  that  they  arc  look’d  on  as  Barbarians .  The  Diftrid  of  this  Fu  comprizes  ten  other 
Cities,  whereof  one  is  of  the  fécond,  and  nine,  of  the  third  Rank.’ 

v°L*  F  ü  d  'The 
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PrOV.  VL 
Hu-quang 


The  Seventh  City , 


Yong-chew-fii. 


Yong-chtmi-fi.  I  H I S  is  the  moH  Southerly  City  in  the  Province.  It  Hands  amidfi  Mountains,  whole 

B ambùs,  and  .A  Verdure  yields  a  very  agreeable  Profped,  and  on  a  River,  which  a  little  \\  ay  from 

Lyen-'ivba.  thence  tails  into  the  Syang-kyang.  The  Water  of  this  River  is  to  clear  and  pure,  that  in  the 
deepeft  Places  you  may  count  the  Flints  and  fmalleft  Pebbles  at  the  .Bottom. 

Store  of  B ambus  grow  in  tome  parts  of  this  Territory,  and  in  others  the  Lyen-whay  with 

yellow  Flowers  ;  of  which  Colour  it  is  rare  to  find  any  clfewhere.  There  are  eight  Cities 

within  its  Jurildiclion,  whereof  one  is  of  the  fécond  Rank,  and  the  other  leven  of  the  third. 

Befides  thefe  principal  Cities  there  are  two  more  of  the  fécond  Order,  which  do  not  depend 
Cities  V/T  on  any  01  °f  the  firft  Rank,  but  have  a  Jurifdicfion  over  other  Cities.  The  firft  is 

cbt™  and  Tfin-chew ,  on  the  Borders  of  Fjuey-chew,  which  has  under  it  three  Cities  of  the  third  Rank  ; 

Cbing-Che'w.  the  fécond  Ching-chew ,  a  great  and  very  populous  City,  handing  between  two  Rivers,  whereon 
depend  five  Cities  of  the  third  Rank,  all  on  the  Borders  of  the  Province  of  Quang-tong. 
Altho’  this  Country  is  full  of  Mountains,  yet  it  is  well  cultivated. 


PROVINCE  VIL  HO-NAN. 


Divifion. 


Air  and  Pro¬ 
duce. 


Soil. 


Prov.VII  f  |  1HE  Mildnels  of  the  Climate,  and  the  Fertility  of  the  Lands,  render  this  Province  a 
Ho-nan.  1  delightful  Country;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  named  by  the  Chineje ,  Chong-wha ,  or  the 

Flower  of  the  Middle ,  becaule  it  is  fituate  almoft  in  the  middle  of  China . 

Names,  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Provinces  of  Fe-che-li  and  Shan-fi  ;  on  the  Weft  by 
Bounds,  and  Shen-Jï  ^  on  the  South  by  Flu-yuang ,  and  on  the  Eaft  by  Chan-tong.  It  is  likewife  water’d 
by  the  JVhang-ho ,  [or  Fellow  River.  ] 

Befides  the  Forts,  Caftles  and  Garrifon  Towns,  it  contains  eight  Fù ,  or  Cities  of  the  firft 
Rank,  and  a  hundred  and  two  of  the  fécond  and  third. 

Lhe  Chineje  fay  that  Fo-hi ,  the  Founder  of  their  Monarchy,  fix’d  his  Court  in  this  Pro¬ 
vince;  and  according  to  fome  Authors  began  his  Reign  about  the  Year  25)52  before  Chrift 
which  if  true  confirms  the  Chronology  of  the  Septuagint.  5 

The  ancient  Emperors  invited  by  the  Beauty  and  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Country  fix’d  their  Seats 
here,  and  indeed  the  Air  is  temperate,  and  very  healthful.  Here  every  thing  that  one  can  wifh 
is  to  be  found,  as  Wheat,  Rice,  Pafture,  a  great  number  of  Cattle,  Oranges  of  all'  forts 
Pomegranates,  and  all  kinds  of  Fruit  that  grow  in  Europe ,  in  fuch  abundance,  that  they  coft 
a  Trifle  ;  infomuch  that  one  fhall  have  three  Pounds  of  Meal  for  a  Penny.  7 

The  whole  Province  is  plain,  excepting  on  the  Weft-Side,  where  there  are  Mountains 
cover’d  with  Forefts;  but  on  the  Eaft-Side  the  Land  is  cultivated  with  fo  great  Induftry  that 
one  feems  to  travel  thro  a  vaft  Garden.  Hence  the  Chinefe  commonly  call  it  the  Garden  of 
China ,  as  we  call  Touraine  the  Garden  of  France. 

It  is  moreover  fo  well  water’d  with  Brooks,  Springs  and  Rivers,  that  for  Delightfulnefs 
no  Country  can  compare  with  it.  The  Quantity  of  Corn,  Rice,  Silk  and  Cloth  which  it 
furnifhes  by  way  of  Tribute,  is  aftonifhing.  ’ 

It  is  farther  remarkable  for  a  Lake,  which  draws  to  it  a  great  number  of  thofe  concerned 
in  manufacturing  the  Silk,  becaufe  its  Water  gives  it  an  inimitable  Luftre. 

In  one  of  its  Cities,  nam’d  Nan-yang ,  there  is  a  kind  of  Serpent,  whole  Skin  is  fpeckled 
with  little  white  Spots;  this  Skin  the  Chinefe  Phyficians  fteep  in  a  Vial  full  of  Wine  which 
they  make  ufe  of  as  a  good  Remedy  againft  the  Pally. 

The  Firft  City ,  Kay-fong-fii,  Capital  of  tfte  Province . 

THIS  is  a  great,  rich  and  populous  City,  Handing  in  a  fine  Country,  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  and  well  cultivated  Plain,  four  Miles  and  an  half  from  the  Wham-ho  •  there  is 

WghS  than  dieeCity  "  **  SitUati°n’  **  lyi"S  Vefy  low’  lb  that  the  Water  of  the  River  is 

DdiroyMby  To  guard  againfi  Inundations,  they  have  built  great  Banks  or  Dykes  for  the  Space  of  above 

“r  SSTt,  ontUt  in  4<î’  VhiS  EVaTS  been  befie«ed  b^he  ReMs>  after  the  Inha- 

bitants  had  held  out  vigoroufly  for  fix  Months  againft  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  Men* 
the  Commandei  ol  the  Troops,  which  came  to  its  Aftiftance,  judg’d  the  only  Expedient  left 
for  its  Relief  was,  to  break  down  the  Banks  of  th eWhang-ho,  in  order  to  lav  the  VU  !f 

W,ate/*  tjhC ,Inundatl°n  )vas  fo  fudden  and  violent,  that  the  City  itfelf  was  overflow'd* 

and  three  hundred  thouland  of  its  Inhabitants  drowned.  ^  %VaS  °ve™ow  S 

P.  Roderic  de  Figueredo. ,  a  Portuguefe,  who  had  founded  the  Church  r  r  . 

govern  d  it  lor  twenty  Years  with  great  Zeal,  would  never  quit  his  Flock  in 

ger;  but  conflantly  refufmg  the  Offers  of  the  Mandarins? who  prefs’d  him  ro  ^  ^ 

Barks  out  of  the  Place,  facrific'd  his  Life  to  the  Ipiritial  Welftre  and  L  rw-" 

Chrijtians,  whom  he  confefs’d,  and  exhorted  to  die  a  holy  Death.  *  d  ConlolatIon  ot  th? 
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of  the  P  RO  y  I  NC  ES  of  CHINA, 

Kay-fong  appears  to  have  been  three  Leagues  in  Compafs  before  that  Misfortune  ;  and  has  been  p  VTÎ 
fmce  rebuilt,  but  not  fo  well  as  to  hold  its  Place  among  the  handfomeft  Cities  of  China.  Its 
Diftrift  is  very  extenfive,  and  contains  four  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  thirty  of  the  third  Rank. 

The  Second  City,  Que-te-fu.  (b) 

HIS  City  ftands  in  a  vafl  Plain,  and  in  the  middle  between  two  fine  Rivers.  It  has  under 
_  its  Jurifdidtion  one  City  of  the  fécond,  and  fix  of  the  third  Rank  ;  all  rich  and  very 
populous.  The  Country  is  flat,  without  any  Hills,  and  well  improv’d  ;  the  Air  very  pure,  and 
Soil  fertile  in  all  forts  of  Grain  and  Fruit,  among  the  reft  Orange  and  Pomegranates  are  very 
plenty; 

The  Third  City,  Chang-te-fu. 

IT  lies  in  the  moft  Northern  Part  of  the  Province,  which  is  there  much  ftreighten’d  by  Chang-tefü \ 
the  Provinces  of  Pe-che-li  and  Shan-fi.  This  Country,  which  is  of  no  great  Extent,  is 
watered  by  many  Rivers,  that  render  its  Soil  rich  and  fruitful,  and  alfo  afford  divers  kinds  of 
Fifh  :  among  which  one  refembles  the  Crocodil,  and  has  this  remarkable,  that  if  the  Fat  of 
it  be  once  fet  on  Fire,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  extinguifh  it  till  the  whole  is  confum’d. 

Its  Mountains,  which  are  not  very  high,  yield  Loadftones,  and  divers  kinds  of  Wormwood.  Load-Stones. 
One  of  thefe  Hills  is  fo  fteep  and  difficult  of  Afcent  that  in  time  of  War  the  Inhabitants 
retire  thither,  and  are  in  perfect  Safety.  There  is  on  the  Top  a  Plain  of  large  Extent,  where 
they  may  dwell,  as  long  as  they  will,  fecure  from  the  Avarice  and  Violence  of  the  Soldiers.  This 
City  has  within  its  Diftritft  one  of  the  fécond,  and  fix  of  the  third  Rank. 

The  Fourth  City,  We-kyun-fu.  (c) 

THIS  City  ftands  on  a  River  in  a  fandy  Country,  whofe  Soil  is  lefs  productive  than  the  Wey-hyun-fHi 
reft  of  the  Province.  It  has  only  fix  Cities  of  the  third  Rank  within  its  DiftriCl, 
which  is  fmall,  being  like  the  former  contracted  by  the  Provinces  of  Pe-che-li  and  Shan-Ji.  On 
the  fide  next  this  laft  there  are  fome  Mountains*  the  reft  is  a  plain  Country,  and  pretty  well 
improved. 


T 


Ho-nan-fu. 
the  Center  ol 
the  Earth. 


The  Fifth  City,  Whay-king-fu. 

HE  Territory  of  this  City  is  of  very  fmall  Extent.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Whay-king-fu : 
Mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  the  Province  of  Shan-Ji,  and  on  the  South  by  the 
great  River  Whang-ho ,  containing  only  fix  Towns  of  the  third  Rank,  under  the  JurifdiCtion 
of  Whay-king.  , . 

The  Air  is  mild  and  very  healthful,  and  the  Soil  no  lefs  fertile  produces  all  the  Neceffaries 
of  Life  in  abundance.  Simples  and  Medicinal  Herbs  are  found  here  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  to 
fupply  the  whole  Province. 

The  Sixth  City,  Ho-nan-fu. 

*  - 

THIS  City,  which  bears  the  Name  of  the  Province,  ftands  in  the  midft  of  Mountains, 
between  three  Rivers.  The  Chinefe  formerly  believ’d  it  was  in  the  Center  of  the  Earth, 
becaufe  it  is  in  the  middle  of  their  Empire.  Tho’  it  is  furrounded  with  Mountains,  yet  its  Soil 
is  very  fruitful.  It  is  very  large  and  populous  ;  its  DiftriCt  alfo  is  of  great  Extent,  comprizing 
one  City  of  the  fécond  Rank,  and  thirteen  of  the  third. 

One  of  thefe  Towns  nam’d  Perig-fong-hyen  is  famous  for  the  Tower  built  there  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Chew-kong ,  where  he  ufed  to  obferve  the  Stars.  There  is  ftill  an  Infiniment  to  be 
feen  which  he  employ’d  to  find  the  Meridian  Shadow,  in  order  to  difcover  the  Height 
of  the  Pole,  and  make  other  Aftronomical  Obfervations.  He  liv’d  more  than  a  thoufand  Years 
before  Chrijl ,  and  the  Chinefe  pretend  he  invented  the  Mariners-Compafs. 

The  Seventh  City,  Nan-yang-fu. 

THE  Country  about  this  City  which  is  fituate  on  a  fmall  River,  is  very  fine  ;  tho*  it  is  Fan-yang-fi. 

of  very  great  Extent,  it  is  notwithstanding  furprizingfy  fertile.  Provifions  are  fo  plenty 
that  they  are  exceeding  cheap,  and  numerous  Armies  have  quartered  here  a  confiderable  time, 
without  incommoding  the  Inhabitants  in  the  Article  of  Pfovifion, 

The  City  is  neither  large,  rich,  nor  populous.  It  is  encompafs’d  with  Mountains  fome  of 
which  produce  the  Lapis  Armenus  and  breed  thôfe  Serpents  already  fpoken  of,  which  are  mark’d  Spotted 
with  white  Spots,  and  ufed  as  a  Remedy  againft  the  Palfy.  Its  JurifdiCtiott  is  very  large,  éx-  s'rpents? 
tending  over  two  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  fix  of  the  third  Rank, 

(b)  Orig.  Kouei-te-fou. 


cleng-fong-hyen 
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The 
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The  Eighth  City,  Yu-ning-fu.  (d) 


Trov.VII. 

Ho-nan. 

vyyv 

Yu  ningfu 


T  HIS  City  is  built  on  the  River  Tu-ho.  Its  Diftridt,  which  is  very  extenfive,  is  partly 
plain,  and  partly  mountainous,  efpecially  towards  the  North  and  South  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  water’d  by  feveral  Rivers,  which  produces  plenty  of  all  forts  of  Grain  and 
Fruit.  Two  Cities  of  the  fécond  Rank,  and  twelve  of  the  third  depend  on  it. 


PROVINCE  VIII.  SHAN-TONG. 


Frov.VIII. 

Shin-tong. 

Bounds,  and 
Divifion. 


Great  Impe¬ 
rial  Canal. 


Produce. 


Great  Plenty 
of  Filh. 


The  Fruit  5^- 
tfe ,  or  Chinefe 

Kggs. 


Wild  Silk- 
Worms. 


Yfi-nanfu, 


^  H I  S  is  one  of  the  mofl  fertile  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
Weil  by  Pe-che-li  and  part  of  Ho-nan  ;  on  the  South  by  Kyang-nan  ;  the  Gulf 
of  Kyang-nan  wafhes  it  on  the  Eaft,  and.  that  of  Pe^cheAi  on  the  North.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  fix  Countries,  containing  as  many  Cities  of  the  firfLRank,  which  have 
under  them  one  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  fécond  and  third  Rank. 

Among  thefe  are  not  included  above  fifteen  Forts,  built  at  the  Entrances  of  all  Ports  and 
Rivers  along  theCoaft;  neither  do  we  reckon  feveral  Iflands  fcatter’d  over  the  Gulf,  which  are 
equally  populous,  and  afford  fome  of  them  very  commodious  Harbours  for  the  Ghinejé’TmnSçom  1 
that  have  an  eafy  Paffage  from  thence  to  Korea  and  Lyau-tong. 

The  great  Imperial  Canal  erodes  part  of  this  Province,  by  which  all  the  Barks  from  the- 
South  Parts  arrive  at  Perking.  They  carry  fo  many  forts  of  Commodities,  and  in  fuch  great, 
Quantities,  that  the  Duties  arifing  merely  therefrom  amount,  to  more  than  ten  Millions. 

When  one  confiders  the  Length  of  this  Canal,  the  Thicknefs  and  Height  of  the  Banks,  which 

ate  ail  of  Hewn-Stone,  very  folid,  and  ornamented  at  proper  Diflances,  he  cannot  help  admiring 
the  Induflry  of  the  Chinefe. 

...  The  Numbers  of  Lakes,  Brooks  and  Rivers,  which,  befides  the  great  Canal,  water  the  Pro- 
vince,  contribute  much  towards  rendering  it  one  of  the  mofl  plentiful  parts  of  the  Empire  •  nor  \ 

.  *  tIf°r?n?7  P ,<:ntX  t0.b^  interrupted,  except  by  too  great  a  Drought,  for  it  feldom’rains  1 

here,  or  by  the  Havock  that  is  fometimes  made  by  Locufts  V'.  m5i 

Fol^  II  Pf°rdUr  Barley,  Beans,  with  all  forts  of  Grain  and  Fruit,  i 

.  ,  ’  (at  Capons,  Pheafants,\ Partridge,  Quails,  and  Hares  are  exceeding  cheap-  thev 

ScX”  " ,h'  Uta  *nd  ^  °f  1»  »»/  bJ i«5 

JpkrT 

tranfporting  into  the  other  Provinces }  but  the  Fruit  which  fows  In  mo/  1, 

called  by  the  Portuguefe  Figgs,  and  the  Chinefe  Se-tfe ,  which  are  to  be  found  no  wherÎtufto 
Ghina,  nor  in  any  Province  thereof  in  fo  ereat  abundant  aç  in  fkîo  c  or  w5f.r?  ^lt  10 

which  I  fpeak  of  elfewhere,  does  not  rip§en  tül  the  Belnin"  of  \  ^  Ffl^ 

dry  them  as  they  do  Figgs  in  Europe,  and  fell  them  all  Iv/  Ae  Emrire  ^  dr^ 
they  commonly  grow  mealy,  and  are  cover’d  by  degrees  with  a  r„,ft  of  e  P  ’  ..  P*  ?  d> 
excellent  Tafte,  fo  that  one  would  imagine  he  waEl.  u  l  2/  L  haVe  “ 

alfo  is  the  fmaller  fort  that  grows  in  Shan-H  There  irit  T°  0U1  beft  diy  d  Figgs  ;  fuch 

which  continue  hard,  even  when  ripe  and  are  cut  with  a  T  Yrf11  °P  ®r£en  Fi§gs> 
The  Trees  that  bear  them,  need  J  S  bL  ‘1  hke  our  Apples  in  Europe. 

by  being  at  the  pains  to  graft  them,  the  Fruit  would  be  truely  ddfoious  ‘  7  ^  NatUfe’ 

.0  ‘ii  sh,i'b  •  ™snuirww 1 “5  sstsb  tsr  •  rhïTsiik-  «  ““,j 

a,c„s  «h»  thofe  of’d,  *'  p^V^Cï 

The  Fuji  City,  Tfi-nan-fu,  Capital  of  the  Province. 

*Pf  »**■%•>*** 

of  the  rjmg-ho,  by  which  River  Goods  fre  convey’d  to  ti/  cfna^’^B,’  the  fld.e 

common  and  peculiar  to  the  Country  are  viz  7  C  al  ’  thofe  which  are  moll 

iff,  e» c*"'.  —  li  F- 

Shrubs,  and  Buihes,  and  furnifh  as  great  Quantities  as  th J H &  ^“W/P  "  their  Wdxf on 
the  more  eftimablc,  as  it  cofts  in  a  manner  nXg  and  Î  o  t^/r  This  Silk  is 
it  are  very  lading,  and  have  a  tolerable  Vent  eve™  where  if  I  îhat  the  Goods  made  of 
the  Colour  is  fometimes  neither  agreeable  nor  uniform  and  of/  •  however  be  confefs’d  that 

.  .  n  .  5  various  ;  fo  that  one  mav  fay, 

r  L)  0r  Zbu-nmg-fu,  being  elfewhere  written  Ju-ning-fou  in  the  French ,  •  ^ 
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;  :.of  the  P  ROFJNCE  S:  of  C  I  I  I  N  A.  lot; 

,the  Piece  is  divided  into  grey  yellow,  and  white  Spaces.  .  One  that  would  have  thofc  which  „  vrrt 
are  very  genteel,  mult  take  his  Choice  and  pay  a  Price  for  them  accordingly  Prov.VIII 

2.  Another  kind  of  Commodity  that  turns  to  great  Account'  conflits  in  Works  of  Lew-U  or  gîT* 
Chmft  Glafs,  which  are  made  at  Ten-chmg  a  great  Borough  in  the  Diftrift  of  this  Capi  a]  - 
this  fort  of  Olafs  is  more  brittle  than  that  of  Europe  5  breaking  when  expofed  to  too  (harp  an  Air 
Jfji-nan  is  a  very  great  and  populous  City.  The  Lakes  within  its  Walls  which  (imply  Canals-’ 
throughout  the  City,  together  with  the  beautifu  Buildings,  render  it  very  famous.  Its  Turif-  . 
dtfion  is  large  extending  over  four  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  twenty  fix  of  the  third  Rank. 

•  1S  w  oe  ^  *c  exten  s  t  ie  Sea,  abounds  with  ail  forts  of  Grain,-,  and  •nou- 

nlhes  numerous  Herds  of  Cattle.  Some  of  its  Mountains  have  Iron  Mines  The  Lakes 
fcatter’d  over  its  Territory  are  flored  with  Fi(b,  and  adorn’d  with  abundance  of  thofe  Flowers,  - 
named  Lyen-wha,  lo  often  mention  d  before. 

The  Second  City,  Yen-chew-fu.  .  '  „ 

THE  Territory  depending  pnjhis  City  is  (hut  up,  as  it  were,  between  two  famous  Rivers 

-  T'/tChmi°  t°  ‘he  “  and  the  WJ=“n&-ho  t0  the  South;  befides  feveral  other  Rivers 
ana  tome  Lakes,  which  abound  with  Fifh,  and  render  the  whole  Country  exceeding  fertile  Here 

nothing  is  to  be Teen  but  cultivated  Plains  or  woody  Mountains.  The  Air  is  mild  and  temperate 
which  renders  living  here  very  agreeable.  •  r  * 

Its  Jurifdiâion  is  of  great  Extent,  confiding  of  twenty  feven  Cities,  four  of  the  fécond  l 
and  twenty  three  of  the  tin  t  Rank.  One  of  thefe  nam’d  Xfi-nmg-chew,  is  not  inferior 
to  Ten-chew ,  either  for  Bignels,  multitude  of  Inhabitants,  or  richnefs  of  its  Trade  Its  Situa 

tion  which  is  towards-  the  (a)  Middle  of  the  great  Canal,  readers.it  one  of  the  greateft  Marts 
in  the  Empire.  D 

^Another  City,  nam’d  Kyo-few-hyen  is  famous  for  being  the  Birth  Place  of  Confucius,  the  Birth PW 
of. the  Nation.  Here  the  Chinefe  have  erected  feveral  Monuments,  as  lb  many 
puDlic  Teitimonies  of  their  Gratitude  towards  that  great  Man.  -  ■ 

They  affirm  that  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  another  little  City,  call’d  Kin-kyanr-hyen  (b) 
they  formerly  gather’d  much  Gold,  ,  whence  it  had  its  Name,  which  fignifies  Earth  of  Gold.  *-• 

'  T.  fT6  al'e  a  i(?  dlverL  Farts*  efPecially  towards  Tong-ping-chew ,  fo  intermixt  with  Woods  and 
rields,  that  they  affoid  the  mod;  gay  and  agreeable  Profpedl  imaginable. 

The  'Third  City ,  Tong-chang  fu. 

npHIS  City,  which  is  Tituate  on  the  great  Canal,  is  equally  famous  for 'its  Riches  and  Trade, 

A  TJ?e  ,,'T  .°j  Cou,ntry.  that  depends  on  it  is  level,  and  produces  plenty  of  Grain  and/»-°’ 
fruits  of  all  kinds  ;  which  procure  in  Return  whatever  other  Parts  contribute  towards  the  Sup- 

port  and  Pleafure  of  Life.  Three  Cities  of  the  fécond  and  fifteen  of  the  third  Rank  are 
under  its  Jurifdidlion. 

Among  thefe  Cities  there  is  a  ,  very  confiderable  one,  call’d  Lin-tfm-chew,  where  the  great 
Canal  joins  the  River  IV, ey-ho  (c)  ;  it  is  the  Rendezvous  of  all  the  Veffels,  and  in  fome  fort  the 
general  Magazin  of  all  kinds  of  Merchandizes  one  can  wifii  for. 

.  Fe^  Cities  in  Empire  are  more  populous  and  of  better  Trade.  It  is  no  lefs  famous  for  p 
its  Buildings,  efpecially  a  beautiful  Tower  of  eight  Stories,  rais’d  without  the  Walls.  The  Towr 
Outfide  which  is  of  Porcellain,  .is  adorn’d  with  divers  Figures  ;  within  it  is  lin’d  with  finely 
polifh’d  Marble  of  feveral  Colours.  By  a  Stair-cafe  made  in  the  Wall,  one  goes  up  to  all  the 
Stories,  and  from  thence  to  very  fine  Galleries  of  Marble,  embelliOVd  with  gilded  Iron  Rails, 
which  encompafs  the  Tower  ;  at  the  Corner  of  thefe  Galleries  hang  little  Bells,  which,  when 
mov’d  by  the  Wind,  make  an  agreeable  Tinkling.  Not  far  from  this  Tower  are  certain  curious 

Idol-Temples,,  whofe  Manner  would  not  be  difagreeable  to. the  Tafte  of  the  beft  European 
Archite&s.  .  -  •  •  r 

The  Fourth  City,  Tfing-chew  fu.  (d)  > 

I Territory  belonging  to  this  City  is  partly  water’d  by  Rivers,  and  partly  cover’d  with  «wL B 
Hills.  Befides  the  Fertility  of  its  Soil,  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  fupplies  it  plen¬ 
tifully  with  Neceflaries.  So  great  a  Quantity  of  Fifh  is  caught  here,  that  they  are  exceeding 
cheap,  and  their  Skin  alone  yields  a  confiderable  Profit.  '  \  •  & 

rIn  this  Country  there  grows  in  the  Bellies  of  the  Cows  a  yellow  Stone,  call’d  by  the  Chinefe 
Nyewpwhang  ;  it  is  as  big  fometimes  as  a  Goofe-Egg,  but  not  more  folid  than  the  foftefl  Crayon  (ii 
The  Phyficians  of  China  prefer  it  to  the  Bezoar,  and  fay,  that,  when  pulveriz’d  and  taken  in 
hot  Water,  it.  is  an  immediate  Cure  for  Defluxions  and  Rheums  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Stone  that  grows  in  the  Gall,  of  an  Ox,  cures  the  Jaundice.  This  City  has  in  its  Diflrift  one" 

City  of  the  fécond,  and  thirteen  of  the  third  Rank.  ... 


(a)  At  the  Diftance  of  22  Miles  to  the  Eaft 
(B)  Rather,  Ï  prefume,  Ki„.ya%  for  I  find  no  Kin  hang  in  the 
Map  Befides  Kyang  fignifies  a  River,  but  Yung  a  per  fed  Matter. 
(c)  in  the  French,  Qei-h #v 

VOL.  I. 


(D)  1°  the  French  Tfin-tchecu-fou ,  but  fri  the  Map  and  Tables 
Tjiing-tcbeoufou, 

(e)  A  Crayon  is  a  foft  Mineral,  of  which  Pencils  are  made  for 
Drawing,  call’d  Crayons. 

E  e  The 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION 


ProvVIII. 


Shan-tong. 


The  Fifth  City,  Ten-chew-fu,  (p) 


Len-chew-fù.  I  S  fituate  on  the  Sea,  where  it  has  a  very 


Square  Barn- 
bus. 


^11  me  oca,  wiicic  it  a  very  commodious  Harbour.  It  has  a  very  ftrong 
Garrifon  and  feveral  Ships  of  War  to  guard  the  Coaft.  Eight  Cities  depend  on  it  j  one  of 
the  fécond,  and  feven  of  the  third  Rank.  .  \  ? 

Part  of  thefe  Cities  are  within  Land,  the  reft  are  very  convenient  Sea  Ports,  where  they  catch 
abundance  of  good  Oyfters,  which  are  ferv’d  as  Dainties  at  the  Tables  of  the  Lords.  Altho'  - 
the  Country  be  mountainous,  yet  it  is  water’d  by  Rivers  that  contribute  much  to  its  F ertility. 
The  Nyew-whang  Stone  is  found  in  this  City  as  well  as  the  former.  The  Bambus ,  or  Reeds, 
are  here  fquare,  contrary  to  what  is  ufual,  for  every  where  elfe  they  are  round. 


i 


The  Sixth  City,  Lay-chew-fu. 


Lay-chew-fu . 


^  jp^HIS,  City,  which  is  fituate  on  a  Promontory,  is  encompafs’d  on  one  ftde  by  the  Sea,  and 


and  on  the  other  by  Mountains.  Two  Cities  of  the  fécond  Rank,  and  five  of  the  thirdyj 
are  fubordinate  toit.  Some  of  which  are  alfo  wafh’d  by  the  Sea  ;  for  Inftance,  Kyau-chew , 
which  is  very  ftrong  by  its  Situation. ,  All  this  Country  is  render’d  fertile  by  the  Rivers  that 
water  it.  It  isintermixt  with  Plains  and  Mountains,  elpecially  toward  the  Sea  Coafts. 


PROVINCE  IX.  SHAN -SI. 


Prov.DC 

Shan-fi. 


■ — ^  H  I  S  Province  which  is  one  of  the  leaft  in  China,  is  bounded  on  the  Eaft  by 
the  Province  of  Pe-che-li  ;  on  the  South  by  that  of  Ho-nan  -,  on  the  Weft  by  Shen-R- 

o  tr  nn  "M"  h  «4.  ia  /k  «  J  T. CT3 »  i  .1  ttt  h  *  T  *  * 


ing 


Fir  ft  Inha¬ 
bited. 


Produce. 


m  anil  on  the  North  it  is  feparated  from  tart  ary  by  the  Great  Wall.  It  contains  five 
Cities  of  the  firft  Rank,  and  eighty  five  [of  the  fécond  and  third,]  without  reckon- 
a  great  Number  of  Forts  built  at  certain  Diftances,  to  defend  the  Great  Wall  and  ' 
fecure.  Some  of  thefe  fortify ’d  Places  are  larger  and  better  peopled  than  many 

•  Inhabltants  °f  Ch'ma>  as  the  Hiftory  relates,  fettled  in  this  Province,  whofe  Climate 

is  healthful  and  agreeable.  Tho’  fome  of  its  numerous  Mountains,  are  frightful  and  uncul 

mated,  yet  moft  ot  them  are  well  improv’d,  being  cut  into  Terraffes  from  Bottom  to  Tod 
and  quite  cover  d  with  Corn.  “d 

In.  kVerl1  PartS  f  ,the[er  Mou.ntain,s  they  find  four  or  five  Feet  Depth  of  Earth,  without 
the  leaft  Stone  ;  and  the  Mountains  themfelves  have  very  fair  Plains  on  their  Tops  They  are- 
farther  remarkable  for  inexhauftible  Mines  of  Coal,  which  is  ufed  (either  in  Lumps,  or  ground 
and  made  into  Cakes)  mftead  of  Wood,  whereof  there  is  not  enough  in  the  Province  for  Fewel' 
excepting  Rice,  which  grows  there  with  more  Difficulty  than  elfewhere,  becaufe  the  Canals' 
are  not  fo  numerous  j  it  abounds  in  all  other  Grain,  efpecially  Wheat  and  Millet  which  are 
carry  d  onto  the  other  Provinces.  Its  Vines  produce  good  Grapes,  whereof  the  Chinefe  might 

ovÏeth?Empîre.they  ’  they  coment  themfelves  to  dry  them,  and  fo  fell  {henAll 

,Th's  Pro™ice  furmfhes  abundance  of  Mufk,  Porphyry,  Marble,  and  Jafper  of  divers  Colours 
The  Lapis  Armenus  is  very  common,  as  well  as  Iron  Mines  which  sfFnrr!  ®  ^  our®l> 

that  Metal  ;  whereof  they  make  all  forts  of  Utenfils  for  the  Ki’tchTn which te%cZ  V  f 

reft  of  the  Provinces.  One  meets  alfo  with  Lakes  of  fait  Water  which  vield  kfi  f  -  ’if10  the 
hot  and  boiling  Springs.  ’  Whlch  yieId  Salt*  w*h  many 


Tay-ywen-fu. 


The  Firfl  City,  Tay-ywen-fu,  the  Capital. 


T  s  SfvZr  arh  -the 

uninhabited;  for  thofe  grand  Edifices  have  fallen  to  Defav  hi  TW* 


Carpets. 


uninhabited;  for  thofe  grand  Edites  hak' TS&Z  *■!?* 

quite  deftroy’d  ;  nor  dare  any  body  re-build  them  altho’  the^PlnL  •  at  length,  been 

Befides  divers  forts  of  Silks  wrought  here  as"n  oter  PWec  t  18  healthf:ul  ,and  ag«eable. 
for  Carpets,  after  the  Turkijh  Fafhion,  which  they  makf  of  an^D’’3  &  PartlcuKManufa<ftory 
Mountains  yield  abundance  of  excellent  Iron  here  “  a vreat  ^P'i •  squired.  As  the 
This'  City,  which  is  ancient  and  verv  nl  w  Sr  u  6  d,nven  here  ln  Iron  Works, 
and  is  inclos’d  with  ftrong  Walls  It  Hands  on  the  about  th,ref  Leagues  in  Compafs,' 

didion,  extending  over  five  C itfes  of  the  f  Vo  ?”  f”4  “ d  has  a  very  large  Jurif- 
Flills  and  Mountains  cover’d  with  Woods,  afford  anagreeableTrofpe^  ^  ItS  verdant 


O)  Fie  re  the  Name  agrees  with  the  Map  ;  in  the  Tahle  of  ç  ,,  ,  ,  , 

Divifiotts,  p.  6  S'  f  I  in  the  Table  of  that  does  not  belong  tt^ttabhine  and5"  *  C*lrono,08!cal  Term, 

(o)  I»  the  Otig  but  Ihave  left  outthe  lait  «te 
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of  the  PRO  VINCES  of  CHINA 


Î07 


On  the  neighbouring  Mountains  are  to  bb  feen  very  handfome  Sepulchres,  which  take  up  a  gréât  FrovJX 
deal  of  Ground,  and  are  all  either  of  Marble  or  Hewn-ftone.  At  convenient  DiftanceS  are  plac'd  Shan-fi. 
Triumphal  Arches,  Statues  of  Heroes,  with  Figures  of  Lions,  Horfes*  and  other  Animals,  in 
different  Attitudes  and  very  natural.  The  whole  is  encompafs’d  with  a  kind  of  Foreft  of  ancient 

Cyprefs,  planted  checker- wife.  1  ,  v  . V;  .  ;  .  ..  .  \ 

The  Fwen-hOy  whofe  Name  is  found  in  the  moft  ancient  Chinefe  Books*  is  neither  broad  Th  F  ,  , 

nor  deep  ;  yet  it  contributes  to  the  Ornament  and  Conveniency  of  the  City,  in  the  fame  Manner  6  ^  ^ 

as  the  River  IV ey  does  to  the  City  Si-ngan-fu  ;  for  tho’  neither  of  them  is  comparable  to  the  great 
Rivers,  which  run  by  feveral  Capitals,  yet  as  after  a  pretty  long  Courfe  they  fall  into  the  yellow 
River,  they  by  that  Means  have  a  Communication  with  the  Provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Kyang-nan. 

There  is  at  Tay-ywen  a  fmall  Tartar  Garrifon,  under  an  Officer  nam’d  Ho-tong-ta.  *  The 
Mancbews  who  are  at  prefent  Mafters  of  China ,  have  few  Garrifons  of  their  own  Nation,  and 
indeed  it  would  bé  difficult,  and  almoft  impoffible  to  furnifh  fo  many  Cities,  which  are  either 
at  the  Paffages  of  great  Rivers,  on  the  Frontiers,  or  on  the  Sea  Coaft,  with  Garrifons.  So 
that  they  are  content  to  garrifon  fome  of  the  principal  Cities  of  the  Empire,  partly  to  fupport 
the  Chinefe  Soldiers,  who  are  on  the  Coafts,  partly  to  difpute  the  Paffage  of  the  Great  River  Tang- 
tfe-kyangy  which  erodes  thro’  the  middle  of  China  ;  and  partly  to  have  a  Watchful  Eye  upon  thô 
Militia  of  the  Provinces  of  Shan-fi  and  Shen-fi,  employ’d  for  Defence  of  the  great  Wall  ;  altho’ 

the  Emperor  being  a  Tartar ,  there  is.  at  prefent  no  great  Number  of  the  latter,  (d) 

1  .  - --  '•  ■  •'  •  '  •  yS  :  -  - 

The  Second  City ,  Ping-yang-fu. 

ALTHO’  Ping-yang  is  no  more  than  the  fécond  City  of  the  Province,  yet  it  is  riot  inferîour  Ping-yang 
to  the  Capital,  either  for  Antiquity,  Fertility  of  Soil,  Extent  of  its  Diftri<5t,  or  Number 
of  cities  under  its  Jurifdi&ion,  which  amount  to  thirty  four,  viz.  fix  of  the  fécond  and  twenty 
eight  of  the  third  Rank,  whereof  feveral  are  very  -  con fiderable  ;  without  reckoning  an  infinite 
Number  of  very  populous  Boroughs  and  Villages.  It  is  fituate  on  the  River  Fwen-ho ,  and  is 
more  than  four  Miles  in  Compafs.  c 

The  Country  which  depends  on  it,  is  partly  plain,  partly  mountainous;  all  the  Lands  are 
cultivated  and  very  fertile,  except  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  fome  Mountains,  which  are  unim¬ 
prov’d  and  perfectly  frightful.  Two  Rivers  which  divide  this  Territory  do  not  contribute  a 
little  to  keep  up  the  plenty  that  reigns  there.  On  the  Weft  and  South  Sides  it  is  water’d  by 
the  River  Whang-ho.  Near  Ngan-i-hyen  there  is  a  Lake  whofe  Water  is  as  fait  as  the  Sea, 

whereof  they  make  abundance  of  Salt.* . 

-  *  \ 
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The  Third  City,  Lu-ngan-fii. 

THE  Territory  of  this  City  is  not  large,  for  it  has  under  its  Jurifdedtion  no  more  than  Lù-ngan-fû, 
eight  Cities  of  the  third  Rank  ;  but  it  is  agreeably  fituated,  almoft  at  the  Plead  of  the 
River  Tfo-tfang-ho.  Altho’  the  Country  if  pretty  full  of  Hills,  yet  the  Lands  produce  all  the  necef* 
fàries  of  Life.  The  whole  Diftrid  is  fpread  over  with  Boroughs  and  Villages* 

The  Fourth  City,  F wen-chevv-fu.  (e) 

THIS  City  liesalmoft  at  an  equal  Diftance  between  the  Capital  and  Ping-yang.  It  takes  Fvcehche  .■ 
its  Name  from  the  River  Fwen-ho ,  on  the  Weft  fide  whereof  it  ftands  (f)  in  a  Place  /£*** 
very  commodious  for  Trade.  Its  Diftrid:  is  not  large*  for  it  contains  only  one  City  of  the 
fécond  Rank,  and  feven  of  the  third,  almoft  all  of  which  lie  between  the  great  River  Wham 
and  the  Fwen. 

Altho’  the  Country  is  hilly  enough,  it  is  not  the  lefs  improv’d  on  that  Account.  One  meets 
with  Fields,  abounding  with  all  forts  of  Grain,  thick  Forefts  and  good  Paftures.  They  make 
a  Drink  here  of  Rice  call’d  Tang-tfyu,  wherein  they  fteep  Mutton  after  a  particular  manner. 

They  prize  this  Liquor  highly,  it  is  nourifhing,  ftrong,  and  very  delicious  to  Chinefe  Palates.  In 
this  Trad:  one  meets  with  a  great  Number  of  Baths  and  Springs  almoft  boiling  hot  whofe  " 

Waters  differ  both  in  Colour  and  Tafte.  5 

The  Fifth  City,  Tay*tOng  fu. 

THIS  City  is  neither  fo  antient  nor  large  as  the  other  Cities  of  the  Province.  That  vvhich  &.-W./3 
renders  it  of  Importance  is  its  being  fituated  in  the  midlt  of  Mountains,  (wherewith  indeed  ’ 

the  whole  Country  is  cover’d)  and  in  the  only  Spot  which  lies  expos’d  to  the  Incurfions  of 

r’  -----  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  the 

(d)  This  is  a  Reafon  grounded  on  a  Falfity  in ,  Fad  ;  for 
neither  the  Manchews  who  govern  ' China ,  nor  the  Mongols  and 
other  Nations  furrounding  Chinat  are  Tartars  ;  nor  is  the  Name 
Tartars,  or  rather  Tatars ,  known  ‘to  thofe  People,  in  the  ex¬ 
tended  Senfe  it  is  ufed  by  Europeans',  it  being  peculiar  to  a 
particular  Tribe,  which  at  prefent  feems  to  be  extind,  at  leaft 
as  to  the  Name  ;  the  Reafon  therefore,  why  fo  few  Guards 
are  employ'd  now  about  the  Walls,  is,  probably,  becaufe  the 
Power  of  the  Mongols  being  weaken’d,  they  have  fubmitted  or 


put  themfelves  Under  the  Protedidn  of  the  Mancbews  ;  whom 

formerly  they  expell’d  out  of  China,  under  the  famous  7  emhm 
Khanl  r  ,  6 

(E)  the  two  Tables  mentioned  p.  106.  Note  f,  tis  written! 
Fen-chew-fti,  but  faultily. 

(f)  It  Hands  above  two  IVfiles  froiti  the  River  Fwen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Afap  ;  and  indeed  the  Author  is  not  very  accurate  as 
to  the  Situations! 


loB  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION 

Prov.IX.  Tartars  \  hence  it  is  one  of  the  beft  fortify’d  Places  after  the  Chinefe  mannef,  and  fur- 
Shan-fi.j  nifh'd  with  a  numerous  Garrifon.  Its  Territory  is  furrounded  with  the  great  Wa  ,  along 
'  which  there  are  Forts  built  from  Space  to  Space,  provided  with  Forces  for  its  Defence.  Its  Ju- 
rifdiétion  which  is  very  large,  extends  over  four  Cities  of  the  fécond  Rank,  and  feven  Jj.1  ,r^* 

In  its  Mountains  are  found  excellent  Lapis  Ar menus  ^  with  abundance  of  Simples  and  Medicinal 
Herbs,  which  the  Botanifts  come  in  fearch  of  from  all  Parts.  Some  of  them  produce  a  Stone 
lo  red,  that  being  fteep'd  in  Water  it  is  ufed  inftead  of  Vermilion,  for  taking  the  Impremon  o £ 
Seals  ;  others  furnifh  the  Azure,  refembling  that  which  is  brought  into  Europe  -,  and  a  par-, 
ticular  kind  of  Jafper  nam’d  Vu-jhe,  which  is  very  tranfparent,  and  as  white  as  Agat.  In  fhort, 
there  is  plenty  of  Marble  and  Jafper  of  all  Colours  >  and  a  great  Trade  is  driven  in  all  Sorts  , 
of  Skins  dfefs’d  here. 
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HIS  Province  is  divided  into  two  Parts,  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern,  which  contain 
eight  Cities  of  the  firfl  and  one  hundred  and  fix  others  of  the  third  Rank  -,  befides 
a  great  Number  of  Forts  built  from  Space  to  Space  along  the  great  Wall.  >rll 

Of  thefe  fortify’d  Places  Kan-chew  and  Su-chew  are  very  confiderable.  In  the  firfi: 
a  Vice-Roy  re  fid  es,  and  feveral  Mandarins ,  the  principal  among  whom  receive  their  Orders  from 
none  but  the  Court.  The  fécond  is  of  equal  Strength,  and  its  Governor  very  powerful.  It  is 
divided  into  two  Parts,  whereof  one  is  inhabited  by  the  Chinefe ,  and  the  other  by  Strangers, 
who  come  to  trade  here. 

The  Air  is  temperate,  the  People  mild,  civil,  obliging,  and  better  affe&ed  to  Strangers,  than 
the  Chinefe ,  wiio  live  more  towards  the  North,  are.  The  overflowing  of  Torrents  and  Rivers 
render  the  Soil  very  fruitful.  This  Province  yields  rich  Gold  Mines,  the  opening  of  which  is 
prohibited  j  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  that  Metal  is  found  in  the  Rivers  and  Brooks/ that  an 
infinite  Number  of  Perfons  fubfifl  by  the  Profit  that  atifes  by  wafhing  the  Sand  andVeparating 
the  Gold  from  it. 

i  This  Country  is  fubjed:  to  be  infefted  with  Locufts,  which  eat  up  the  Grafs,  and  fome- 
times  deftroy  the  mod  plentiful  Harvefts.  It  produces  little  Rice,  but  abounds  with  Wheat, 
and  Millet  ;  which  grows  here  fo  faff,  that  during  Winter,  the  Hufbandmen  fuffer  their  Sheep  to 
browze  on  it,  knowing  by  Experience  that  thus  it  will  thrive  the  better  In  Spring. 

Befides  Grain,  this  Province  furnifhes  abundance  of  Drugs,  efpecially  Rubarb,  Honey,  Wax, 
Mufk,  Red-Lead,  perfum’d  Wood  which  refembles  Sanders,  and  Pit-Coal  whereof  there  are* 
inexhaustible  Mines.  d.  k  f  ; ;  > 

A  great  Number  of  Quarries  afford  a  ibft  Stone,  or  Mineral,  call’d  Hyung-whang ,  out  of 
which  they  cut  Vefiels  of  feveral  kinds.  The  Phyficians  look  on  it  as  a  fovereign  ’Remedy' 
again  ft  all  fprts  of  Poifon,  malignant  Fevers,  and  the  contagious  Heats  during  the  Doe  Days 
They  infufe  this  Mineral  in  Wine  before  they  make  ufe  of  it  ;  it  is  of  a  red  Colour  inclining  to 
yellow,  and  fpeckied  with  littte  black  Spots  ;  it  has  a  great  refemblance  of  the  Crayon. 

Little  blew  Stones  are  alfo  found  there,  inclining  to  black,  and  interfpers’d  with  fmall 
white  Veins  ;  the  Chineje  fay,  that  being  ground  and  reduc’d  to  a  very  fine  Powder,  they 
make  an  excellent  Remedy,,  and  even  prolong  Life.  .  -r  ..  . 

Stags  and  Deer  range  die  Country  in  Herds  ;  here  are  alfo  abundance  of  Bears  wild  Bulls 
and  other  Creatures  refembling  Tigers,  whofe  Skins  are  in  much  requeft;  a  kind  of  Goats’ 
from  whence  they  take  the  Mulk,  and  of  Sheep  witli  very  long  and  thick  Tails  whofe’ 
Plefli  is  very  well  tailed  ;  not  'to  mention  a  lingular  fpecies  of  Bats  as  big  as  Hens’  which 
the  Chineje  prefer  to. the  niceft  Pullets.-  .  • 

Of  Wool  and  Goat-Haii  mixt,  they  make  a  very  pretty  Stuff  much  in  requeft  ;  the  Hair 
they  ufe,  is  that  which  grows  in  the  Winter,  as  being  more  fine,  becauie  not  fo  loner 

The  Birds,  call’d  the  Golden  Hens ,  much  efteem’d  for  their  Beauty;  are  alfo  found  in  this 
Province.  . 

j*  «  forts  ^Flowers  grow  here,  particularly  one  much  efteem’d  by  the  Curious,  call’d 
the  Stye  en  of  Flowers,  refembling  the  Rofe,  but  is  more  beautiful,  and  has  larger  Leaves  altho’ 
The  Smell  !S  not  fo  pleafant  ;  the  Stalk  is  without  Prickles^  its  Colour  is  a  mixture  of  White 
and  Red;  yet  there  are  feme  of  them  red  and  yellow.  The  Shrub  it  grows  on  is  like  the 

but  Care  muft  be  taken  in  the  £ 

The  Eaftern  Part  of  the  Country,  call’d  I- TONG. 
TN  Firfi  City ,  Si-ngan-fu,  the  Capital. 

Si-nganfu  Ik  TEXT  to  Pe-king  this  is  one  of  the  larp-eft  and  r*v  •  svr  • 

th.  capital.  J\J  great  Plain,  and  is  the  Refidence  of 11  ,^nds  A 1 

Governor  of  this  Eaftern  Part  of  Shen-ji.  Its  Jurifdidtion  extends  over  f,  T”’  M  c  6  !  aS  °f  the 
atd  thirty  one  of  the  third  Rank.  J  J  *  mends  0ver  fix  Clt1^  the  fécond. 
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of  the  PROVINCES  of  CHINA.  109 

This  City  was  for  feveral  Ages  the  Court  of  the  Cbinefe  Emperors,  and  is  ftill  very  populous,  pR0V  x 
and  of  great  Trade  ;  efpecially  for  Mules,  which  the  Inhabitants  breed  and  train  fo  dexteroufly,  Shen-fi. 
that  many  of  them  are  feen  trotting  after  Horfes  at  Pe-king ,  where  they  fell  for  five  or  fix 
hundred  Livres  apiece  :  It  being  the  Cuftom  for  all  Perfons  of  Diftindion  to  have  a  Servant  ride  Mules> 
before  them  well  mounted. 

The  Walls  of  Si-nga?i  are  very  broad,  and  high,  flank’d  with  Towers  at  the  Diflance  of  a 
Bow-fhot  from  one  another,  and  encompafs’d  with  a  good  Ditch.  They  are  almoft  an  equi¬ 
lateral  Square,  but  not  above  four  Leagues  in  Compafs,  tho’  commonly  faid  to  equal  thofe  of 
Pe-king  in  that  Refped.  Some  of  its  Gates  are  very  magnificent,  and  remarkable  for  their 
Height. 

There  is  ftill  to  be  feen  a  Palace  where  dwelt  the  antient  Kings  of  the  Province,  whom  the  Palace  of  the 
great  Extent  of  Country  they  poffefs’d,  and  the  Valour  of  their  Subjects  render’d  very  pow-  ancientKinSs 
ful  ;  the  reft  of  the  Buildings  are  no  better  than  thofe  of  other  Cities,  the  Houfes  being 
according  to  the  Chinefe  Fafhion  very  low  and  ill  enough  built  ;  nor  is  the  Furniture  fb  neat  as  in 
the  Southern  Provinces,  the  Varnifti  being  coarfer,  Chitta  Ware  fcarcer,  and  the  Workmen 
not  fo  fkillful. 

The  Principal  Forces  of  the  'Tartars  defign’d  for  the  Defence  of  the  North  of  China ,  are  in 
Garrifon  here,  under  a  Tfyan-kyun ,  or  General  of  their  Nation,  who  with  his  Soldiers  inhabit  one 
part  of  the  City,  feparated  from  the  reft  by  a  Wall.  The  chief  Mandarins  of  the  Province,  who 
are  here  in  great  Numbers,  are  moftly  Tartars. 

The  People  of  the  Country  are  more  robuft,  brave,  better  able  to  undergo  Fatigue,  and 
even  taller  than  elfewhere  ;  which  renders  its  Militia  more  formidable  than  thole  of  almoft  all 
the  other  Provinces. 

The  Mountains  of  the  Territory  of  Si-nganfu ,  are  very  agreeable,  and  abound  with  Bucks, 

Does,  Hares,  and  other  Game  ;  as  well  as  that  fort  of  Bats  as  big  as  Pullets,  fpoken  of  before. 

They  alfo  afford  a  kind  of  Earth,  which  is  white,  and  highly  valued  by  the  Ladies,  who  in¬ 
filling  it  in  Water,  make  ufe  of  it  to  whiten  the  Complexion. 

>4.  v  ■  •  • .  -  '  #">  •  f  *  *7  «  •  *  '  '  ■  r  ■  *  _  J.  m  J  i  V.  .  -,  /  .  .  i  Mi/)*  '  -J  -  r  «..  -•>  - 

The  Second  City,  Yen-ngan-fii. 

THIS  City  is  fituate  in  an  agreeable  Plain,  on  the  River  Ten-ho.  Three  Cities  of  the  fécond,  ŸM-ngan-fîu 
and  fixteen  of  the  third  Rank,  depend  on  it.  It  has  within  its  Walls  a  pretty  high  Hill, 
remarkable  for  the  fine  Buildings  that  are  upon  it.  Its  Mountains  diftil  a  bituminous  Liquor, 
which  they  call  Oyl  of  Stone ,  and  ufe  for  Lamps.  OylofStonç, 

The  Country  is  very  rich  in  Martins,  Sables,  and  other  choife  Furs.  It  abounds  likewife  with 
all  forts  of  fine  Marble  ;  and  produces  almoft  every  where  thofe  Shrubs,  already  delcrited,  which 
produce  the  Flowers  rear’d,  with  fo  much  Care,  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Grandees. 

*\f?f  \  t  TD  ;  *  ‘  *  ,  '  ■  «  I  *  •'  ,  •  y* 

The  Third  City,  Fong-tfyang-fu. 

A  Fabulous  Bird,  which  the  Chinefe  delcribe  with  Variety  of  admirable  Colours,  and  paint  Pong-tjyang- 
fometimes  on  their  Cloaths  and  Furniture,  gives  Name  to  this  Place,  which  has  under  fù. 
its  Jurifdidion  one  City  of  the  fécond,  and  feven  of  the  third  Rank.  It  is  very  large  and 
the  Buildings  handfome  enough.  The  Air  is  temperate  and  healthful;  the  whole  Country  is  well 
cultivated,  and  rendered  fertile  by  the  Torrents,  Brooks  and  Rivers. 

*  *  !  * 

The  Fourth  City,  Han-chong-fu. 

THE  whole  Country  of  this  Diftrid,  containing  two  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  fourteen  of  Ran  chong-fk. 

the  third  Rank,  is  water’d  by  feveral  Branches  of  the  River  Han,  whereon  Han-chong, 
which  is  large  and  populous,  is  fituate.  The  high  Mountains  and  Forefts,  wherewith  it  is  en¬ 
compafs’d,  render  it  very  ftrong,  and  ferve  for  Bulwarks.  The  Valleys  are  pleafant,  and  furniih 
plenty  of  Neceffaries,  as  well  as  Honey,  Wax,  Mufk,  and  red-Lead  ;  fallow  Beafts  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  efpecially  Deer,  Stags,  and  Bears  ;  the  Feet  of  thefe  laft,  efpecially  the  fore-feet,  are  deli¬ 
cious  Morfels  with  the  Chinefe. 

The  Road  made  formerly  over  the  Mountains,  leading  to  the  Capital,  has  fomething  fur-  Surprifing 
prifing  in  it  ;  upwards  of  a  hundred  thoufand  Men  were  employ’d  in  the  Work,  which  was  ex-  Road, 
ecuted  with  incredible  Difpatch.  They  levell’d  Hills,  and  made  Arches  from  one  Mountain  to 
another,  fupporting  them  by  Pillars,  when  the  intervening  Valley  was  too  wide.  Thefe  Bridges, 
which  form  part  of  the  Road,  are  in  fome  Places  fo  high,  that  one  cannot  behold  the  Preci¬ 
pice  without  Horror  ;  four  Horfemen  may  ride  abreaft  over  them,  and  for  more  Security  they 
have  Rails  on  each  Side.  At  certain  Diftances,  there  are  Villages  and  Inns  for  the  Conveniency 
of  Travellers. 

It  is  only  in  the  Diftrid  of  this  City,  and  fome  particular  parts  of  Tartary ,  that  a  very  rare 
Bird  of  Prey,  call’d  Hay-tfng ,  is  found.  It  may  be  compar’d  to  our  beft  Falcons  for  Sprightly- 
nefs  and  Courage  ;  as  foon  as  any  of  thefe  Birds  are  caught,  they  are  immediately  fent  to  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Falconry. 

Vol.  I.  »  F  f  The 


no  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION 


PROV.  X. 
Shcn-fi. 


The  Weftern  Part  of  the  Province,  call’d  I-SI. 

The  Fifth  City ,  Ping-lyang-fu. 

r.ng  lyamfu.  <i  HIS  ,  City  ftands  on  a  Branch  of  the  River  Kin-ho,  and  abounds  with  every  thing.  The 

JL  Climate  is  very  mild,  and  the  agreeable  Profpedt  of  Mountains  furrounding  it,  together 
with  the  Rivers  which  water  the  Country,  render  it  a  charming  Habitation.  It  has  within 
its  Difhri(5b  three  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  feven  of  the  third  Rank. 

,  .  '  >  .  I  t  '  r  ,  •  ""  ft  •  r'ï3 

The  Sixth  City ,  Kong-chang-fu. 


THIS  is  a  City  of  Trade,  and  very  populous,  fituate  on  the  River  Whey.  The  almofl  in- 


Kong-chang-  ■  „  J  . - J »  J  uh  ujv  iutvi  '  '  #./v j  •  •*-  ill— 

/«•  J.  .  accellible  Mountains  which  encompafs  it,  render’d  it  formerly  a  Place  of  Importance  to  the 

Secmity  of  the  Empire,  when  they  flood  in  fear  of  Invafions  from  the  Tartars.  They  fhew  a 
Fo-^/’sTomb.  Sepulchre  here,  which  the  Chinefe  fay  is  that  of  Fo-hi,  which,  if  fo,  mufl  be  the  mofl  ancient 
Monument  in  the  World. 

It  affords  plenty  of  Mufk,Jand  almofl  all  its  Mountains,  yield  the  Mineral  Ffyung-whang  ;  which 
as  0  krv  d  before,  is  a  kind  of  Orpiment,  ufed  in  Phyfic,  when  very  tranfparent,  efpeciallÿ 
again  the  Bites  of  venemous  Infeâs  ;  and  in  malignant  and  epidemical  Difeafes,  either  as  a 
erne  y  or  an  Antidote.  Here  is  alfo  found  the  dark  blue  Stone,  flreak’d  with  white,  which, 
being  reduc’d  to  Powder,  according  to  the  Chinefe,  preferves  Health.  This  City  has  in  its  Diflrid: 
three  more  of  the  fécond,  and  feven  of  the  third  Rank. 


Counter- 

Poifon. 

Speckled 

Stones. 


The  Seventh  City ,  Ling-tau-fu. 


V 


Vmg-tau-fà. 


THIS  City  ftands  on  a  River  that  falls  into  the  Whang-bo  or  Yellow  River.  It  is  famous 

t0Tthe  S™4  Qïï-antitf  of  Gold  found  in  the  Sand  of  the  neighbouring  Rivers  and  Tor¬ 
rents.  The  Country  js  full  of  Mountains,  which  abound  with  wild  Bulls,  and  certain  Ani- 
maB  refembhng  Tigers,  whofe  Skins  are  in  great  Requeft,  and  ufed  for  Winter  Cloathing. 
r  1 .  e„  V.a.  eys  are  cover’d  with  Corn,  excepting  thofe  near  Rivers  which  are  flock’d  with  Cattle, 
efpecmlly  Sheep,  whofe  Tails  are  very  long,  and  Flelh  delicious.  In  fhort  the  whole  Territory 
is  fufnciently  fiuitfull.  It  comprizes  two  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  three  of  the  third  Rank. 1 

t-  •'.*  •  ^  *  ,  ,  A  ->  .•.•%.  ’  -r 

The  Eighth  City ,  Kin-yang-fu.  (a) 

Kin-yant-fè.  f-pHIS  has  always  been  look’d  on  as  a  Barrier  againft  the  Incurfions  of  the  Tartars  The 
X  Ditches  encompafling  it  are  very  deep,  and  the  Walls  ftrong.  The  River  that ’almofl 

bvwhi ch 1  i’t  3fd  thfC  reVeral  pj  built  from  SPace  to  SPace.  join’d  to  the  Mountains  and  Rivers, 
ner  of  Fortifying  mC  “  ^  “  a  very  ftronS  Place>  according  to  the  Chinefe  man- 

The  Country  is  very  fruitful,  being  water’d  by  numerous  Springs  and  Rivers.  It  produces  a 
certain  Herb  nam’d  Kmfe,  that  is,  gilded  Silk,  which  is  conuder’d  as  an  excellenURemedy  • 
alfo  a  kind  of  Bean,  affirm’d  to  be  an  admirable  Specific  againfl  all  forts  of  Poifon  This  Citv 
has  under  it  only  one  of  the  fécond,  and  four  of  the  third  Rank.  y 

Lan-chew,  a  famous  City  of  the  fécond  Rank ,  \_and  Capital 

of  the  Weftern  Pan  of  Shen-fi.] 

ALT.H°;  Lan-chew  is  only  of  the  fécond  Rank,  and  depends  on  the  former,  yet  it  is  of 
eminent  Note  in  the  Province,  being  the  bell  City  to  be  met  with  on  the  Tel, J  River 
it  cannot  indeed  be  call’d  large,  however  it  is  the  Capital  of  the  Weftern  part  of  this  pfif 

w  VhQ  Seat  °f  the  P°Vernor  5  becaufe  being  near  the  Great  Wall  and  principal  Gates 
ln  The'TrfHeSUfCfVU  r?re  ea%  fent.from  bencc  to  the  Soldiers  who  defend  the  EmranceP 

,  ^  °  Vs  ,  Jty  confifts  principally  in  Skins,  which  come  from  Tartary  by  wav  of  Si 

forts,  wheÎotl  kffid  oT  fi n e  stge  “nam’d^f  ^  ^  V*  **  'a  StU®  ° *  M 

teas’d  Hah,  whS  b  ffib  ea  o  the^e  is  another  Stuff  call’d  made  If  fhort 

is  made  of  Cows-Hair  it  if  coarfe  aZ  almT^'.T'T  feW  6  ^  The  MSew-zbcng 

comprd  •»  ou,  Liofcÿ- Woolf.,, ’'tf “jfta  I» 
its  Trade  in  thefe  Commodities,  Lan-chew  is  not  reckon’d  a  rich  Cuy  in  CW  n°tWlthftandjnS 

at  ind  If  Ihe  ^  ^  °f  D,Vir‘°”S  P’  6'  mi  in  Table  ot  Longitude  and  Latitude 
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of  the  P  RO  VI NCES  of  CHINA. 


ill 


PROFINCE  XL  SE-CH  WEN. 

SE-CHWEN  is  hardly  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  Provinces,  either  for  Extent  or  Plenty.  Prov.  XI. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  "North  by  that  of  Shen-fi  ;  on  the  Eaft  by  Hu-quang  ;  on  the  South  Se-chwen. 
by  Hu-quang  and  Tun-nan  ;  and  on  the  Weft  by  the  Kingdom  of  Tibet,  and  certain 
neighbouring  People.  It  is  divided  into  ten  Diftridls,  comprizing  ten  Cities  of  the  firft 
Rank,  and  eighty  eight  of  the  fécond  and  third,  befides  a  great  Number  of  fortify ’d  Towns 

rnd  Forts. 

The  great  River  Vang-tfe-kyang  runs  thro’  the  Province,  which  is  very  rich,  not  only  by  reafoh 
of  the  great  Quantity  of  Silk  it  produces,  but  alfo  in  Iron,  Tin,  and  Lead,  in  Amber,  Sugar- 
Canes  excellent  Loadftones,  and  Lapis  Armenus  ;  which  laft  is  of  a  very  beautiful  Blue.  It 
abounds  alfo  in  Mufk  ;  Orange  and  Citron-Trees  are  very  numerous.  The  Horfes  are  very  much 
efteem’d,  becaufe  they  are  little,  very  pretty  and  exceeding  fwift.  Here  are  likewife  plenty  of  Stags, 

Deer,  Partridges,  Parrots,  and  a  fort  of  Hen  with  Wool  like  that  of  Sheep,  inftead  of  Feathers  ; 
they  are  very  fmall,  have  fhort  Feet,  and  are  highly  efteem’d  by  the  Chinefe  Ladies,  who  keep 
them  for  their  Amufement.  From  this  Province  comes  the  beft  Rubarb,  and  the  true  Root  The  beft  Ru- 
of  Fü-lin  j  which  has  under  its  Bark  a  kind  of  white  fpongious  Subftance,  fomewhat  clammy, 
which  the  Phyficians  prefcribe  in  almoft  all  Cafes.  There  is  found  a  wild  fort  in  the  other  Pro-  £°oc  0 
vinces  •  but  it  is  neither  fo  large  nor  good  as  this.  Se-chwen  produces  alfo  another  Root,  named 
Fen-fel  which  bears  a  great  Price,  and  confequently  is  not  fo  commonly  ufed. 

As  this  Province  is  far  from  the  Sea,  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  Salt  hither;  to'  fupply 
that  Defeat,  they  dig  Wells  in  the  Mountains  from  whence  they  get  fait  Water,  which  being 
evaporated  by  Fire,  leaves  a  Salt  behind;  but  it  is  not  fo  good  for  feafoning  as  that  of  the  Sea. 

*  •  r  '  '  *  *  ~  ’/>  rj -J  ^  '  •  r’  ■  ’  * 

The  Firfl  City,  Ching-tu-fu,  the  Capital  of  the  Province. 

THIS  was  heretofore  one  of  the  fineft  Cities  in  the  Empire  ;  but  having  been  ruined  as  chi^tu-fà, 
well  the  as  whole  Province  in  1646,  by  the  Civil  Wars  preceding  the  Change  in  the  Mo-  the  Capita  * 
iiarchy,  it  retains  nothing  of  its  former  Splendor  :  however  it  is  ftill  very  populous,  and  of  great 
Trade.*  Its  Diftri£t,  which  is  very  large,  comprifmg  fix  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  twenty  five 
of  the  third  Rank,  is  interfpers’d  with  navigable  Canals,  lin’d  with  hewn-Stone. . 

The  Territory  of  Ching-tu  is  the  only  one  that  is  plain  in  all  the  Province  ;  it  is  water’d  by 
Canals  cut  from  the  Ta-kyang ,  which  there  is  very  gentle,  and  rather  flow  than  fwift  ;  but  Th zTa-kyavg 
when  (after  thefe  Branches  are  re-united  into  one  Channel,  arid  augmented  by  the  River  Hin-  °^”g't/e~ 
Jha-kyang)  that  River  paffes  out  of  Se-chwen  into  Hu-quang ,  it  becomes  very  dangerous  ;  as  well 
on  account  of  the  Rapidity  of  its  Stream,  as  its  being  incumber’d  with  Rocks,  which  the  Coun¬ 
try  is  full  of.  The  Ta-kyang  cannot  truely  be  faid  to  be  the  broadeft,  deepeft  and  moft  navigable 
River  of  China,  -till  it  has  pafs’d  Kin-chew <  The  Breadth  of  its  Mouth  in  the  Oriental  Ocean  is 
almoft  feven  Leagues  ;  but  at  Ching-kyang-fu  itfelf,  the  neareft  City  to  the  Sea,  built  on  purpofe 
to  defend  the  Entrance  of  it,  its  Channel  is  fcarce  half  a  Leagrie  broad  :  as  it  was  found  on 
meafuring  it  with  Inftruments,  from  the  famous  Mountain  Kin-fian ,  which  ftands  in  the 
middle  of  the  River,  by  obferving  the  Points  whofe  Situations  had  been  before  determin’d. 

This  fhows  how  little  Regard  is  to  be  had  to  computed  Diftances  ;  for  altho  that  Part  of  the 
River  is  much  frequented,  the  Chinefe  have  err’d  very  much  in  their  Eftimation,  on  the  fide  of 

Excefs. 

The  Second  City,  Pau-ning-fu. 

THE  Situation  of  this  City  between  two  Rivers,  tho’  fmall,  renders  it  agreeable,  and  of  pretty  Panning /£. 

good  Trade.  Its  Houfes  are  well  built.  The  Country  depending  on  it,  which  abounds 
with  Mufk,  is  as  it  were  cover’d  with  Mountains;  which  are  ftor’d  with  Stags  and  Deer, 
and  for  the  moft  part  afford  no  difagreeable  Profpedt,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  cultivated  and 
cover’d  with  Forefts.  It  has  ten  Cities  under  its  Jurifdidtion,  two  of  the  fécond,  and  eight 

of  the  third  Rank. 

The  Third  City ,  Shun-king-fu. 

THIS  City,  which  ftands  on  a  fair  River,  has  in  its  Diftrid  two  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and 
feven  of  the  third  Rank.  It  is  furrounded  with  Mountains,  whereof  fome  are  cover’d 
over  with  Orange-Trees  ;  and  affords  more  arable  Lands  than  the  Territory  of  the  preceding  City. 

This  Country  yields  abundance  of  Silk,  Oranges  of  all  forts,  the  Root  Scorzonera ,  and  a 
kind  of  well  tailed  Chefhuts  ;  but  is  remarkable  for  nothing  elfe. 

The 
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Prov.  XL 
Se-chwen. 

i/rv 

Su-cbenvfu. 


The  Fourth  City,  Su*chew-fu.  (a) 

The  Situation  of  this  City  on  the  Banks  of  the  rang-tfe-kyang  renders  it  a  Place  of 
great  Trade  as  well  as  Note  ;  and  opens  a  Communication  with  lèverai  other  Cities  of 
the  Province,  befides  the  Capital.  The  Country  tho’  mountainous  is  very  fertile,  wanting  nothing 

that  may  contribute  to  the  Pleafures  or  Conveniencies  of  Life. 

The  Canes,  called  by  us  Bambû ,  which  the  Chinefe  put  to  fo  many  different  ufes,  grow  almofl 
every  where  in  the  Territory  of  this  City,  which  has  ten  Cities  of  the  third  Rajik  within  its  Ju- 
rifdiétion. 


Chong  king-fu. 


The  Great 


The  Fifth  City,  Chong-king-fu.  j  j 

THIS  is  one  of  the  handfomefl  and  moft  trading  Cities  in  the  Province  ;  reckoning  within 
its  Diflridt  three  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  eleven  of  the  third  Rank.  It  Hands  at  the  Con¬ 
fluence  of  two  remarkable  Rivers,  which  facilitate  its  Commerce  with  the  whole  Province  ;  one  of 
them  is  call’d  K  in-Jha-kyang  or  [the  River  of]  Golden  Sand,  which  in  its  Way  from  the  Province  of 
Tun-nan  colleds  ^11  the  Waters  of  the  Mountains  on  the  fide  of  Tart  ary  ;  the  other,  which  riles 
ftill  further  beyond  the  Borders  of  China ,  is  properly  the  Ta-kyang ,  tho’  it  goes  by  divers  Names 
according  to  the  Place  thro’  which  it  paflfes  ;  but  after  it  has  left  To-chew-fû ,  it  conflantly  re¬ 
tains  the  Name  of  Ta-kyang ,  or  Tang-tfe-kyang. 

Chong- king  is  built  on  a  Mountain,  where  the  Houles  feem  to  rife  one  above  another,  in  form 
of  an  Amphitheatre.  The  Country  depending  on  it,  which  is  of  vafl  Extent,  is  intermixt  with 
Plains  and  Mountains.  The  Air  is  healthful  and  temperate  ;  they  make  very  pretty  Trunks 
here  of  Canes  twilled  and  painted  with  divers  Colours.  The  Rivers  afford  exceeding  good  Filh, 
whereof  the  T ortoifes,  efpecially,  are  much  efleem’d. 


The  Sixth  City,  Quey-chew-fu.  (b) 


guej-chew-  A  S  this  City,  which  Hands  on  the  great  Tang-tfe-kyang ,  appears  as  foon  as  ever  we  enter 
/"•  the  Province,  they  have  eflablifh’d  a  Cuflom-Houfe  for  receiving  the  Duties  on  Goods 

brought  hither.  Its  Trade  renders  it  very  rich.  Ten  Cities  are  under  its  Jurifdi&ion,  viz.  one 
of  the  fécond,  and  nine  of  the  third  Rank.  Altho’  the  Country  is  full  of  Mountains,  yet  thé 
Induflry  of  the  Hufbandman  has  made  it  very  fertile,  there  not  being  fo  much  as  an  Inch 
of  Land  uncultivated.  It  produces  abundance  of  Mufk,  and  of  thofe  Pits  from  whence  they 
procure  Salt  ;  Orange  and  Limon-Trees  are  common.  In  the  moll  Northerly  Parts,  the 'Moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  very  rugged,  and  difficult  of  Afcent,  are  inhabited  by  a  very  clownilh  fort  of  People, 
if  compared  with  the  Chinefe  Commonalty. 

The  Seventh  City,  Ma-hu-fu. 

Ma-hu  fiu  ^IP  HIS  City,  which  is  feated  on  the  Kin-fha-kydng ,  has  no  more  than  one  City  of  the  third 
X  Rank  under  its  Jurifdidion.  Its  Territory,  tho’  very  fmall,  is  well  watered,  and  very  fruit¬ 
ful.  Some  of  its  Mountains  are  full  of  Stags,  and  its  Situation  procures  it  the  Advantages  of 
Trade.  A  ° 

The  Eighth  City,  Long-ngan-fu. 

Lfog-ngmA.  A  LTHO’  this  City  has  only  three  of  the  third  Rank  under  its  Jurifdiaion,  yet  it  has  al- 
xiL  ways  been  look’d  on  as  one  of  the  moll  important  Places  in  the"  Province,  whereof  it  is, 
as  it  were,  the  Key  :  Hence  it  commands  over  lèverai  Fort9,  which  were  of  greater  ufe  formerly 
than  they  are  at  prefent,  to  defend  the  Province  from  Invafions  of  the  Tartars .  The  Country  is 
intermixt  with  Heep  Mountains  and  fertile  Valleys. 

The  Ninth  City ,  Tfun-i-fu. 

Tfun-i-fCt.  ^"pHlS  City  is  confiderable  for  nothing,  but  becaufe  it  lies  on  the  Borders  of  the  Province  of 
X  Quey-chew,  and  may  defend  the  Entrance  of  it  on  that  fide.  It  has  in  its  DiflricH  two 
Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  four  of  the  third  Rank.  The  whole  Country  is  very  mountainous; 
notwithllanding  which  it  is  well  watered,  and  fertile  enough  in  feveral  Parts. 


Enng-chvjen- 

/«• 


The  Tenth  City,  Tong-chwen-fu.  1 

THIS  is  a  military  Place,  as  well  as  the  Cities  U-mong-tû-fu  and  Chin-hyum-tû-fû  ■  which 
are  o  call  d,  becaufe  the  Inhabitants  are  old  Soldiers,  who  from  Father  to  Son  have  been 
Dieu  uP  to  Anns.  Befides  their  Pay,  they  have  Lands  affign’d  them  near  the  Cities  they  inhabit 

II  I  T  7  r  r  V"  Ti°{  PeaCe>  but  t0  make  them  amends>  they  are  diftributed 
into  all  the  r  rontier  Garrifons  of  the  Empire.  y  uiiinouK» 

.  1pr3n  the  Table  of  Latitude  and  Longitude  it  is  Swi-cbew-fil  (b)  In  the  Map  as  herp  o»,,  u  /-a,  . 

but eKevvhere  as  in  this  Place.  1  tion’d  1,1 S’. !•' w *>«  in  the  illTablemm- 

tiondp.to.NDte  *.,nsWTcbewfi,m&  i„  the  ^Table^-tWyS. 
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of  the  PROVINCES  of  CHINA  ] 

Befides  tliefe  Cities  of  the  firft  Rank  theie  are  fome  others,  which,  tho’  only  of  the  fécond  p 
Rank,  have  peculiar  Jurifdidtion  over  certain  Cities  of  the  third  Rank,  and  many  Forts  or  Places  e  iT  „ 
ofWar,  fuch  as  thefe  following,  viz. 

Tong-cbwen-cbew ,  whofe  Diftridt  is  very  fruitful,  being  watered  by  feveral  Rivers.  The  Air  Ton^-ch-ixen- 
ÏS  very  healthful,  and  the  Mountains  as  well  as  Plains  well  cultivated.  The  Country  produces 
abundance  of  Canes,  which  yield  exceeding  good  Sugar  ;  and  very  populous  Boroughs  are  feen  in 
great  Number. 

Kya-ting-chew,  whofe  Territory  is  watered  by  many  Rivers,  furnifhes  plenty  of  Rice  and  K*-thr. 
Mufk.  chew. 

Ta-chew  lies  neareft  Tibet,  and  commands  feveral  Forts,  built  on  the  Borders  of  the  ~  ,  , 
Province.  •  ’  a  * 


PROFINCEX II.  Q.U  ANG-TONG.' 

THIS  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  Southern  Provinces.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  North-Eaft  by  that  of  Fo-kyen  ;  on  the  North  by  Kyatlg-fi,  on  the  Weft  by 
$uang-fi  and  the  Kingdom  of  Tong-king  ;  the  reft  is  wafli’d  by  the  Sea,  where  are 
a  good  N umbet  of  commodious  Ports.  It  is  divided  into  ten  Countries  containing 
ten  Cities  of  the  firft,  and  eighty  four  of  the  fécond  and  third  Rank  ;  exclufive  of  feveral 
Forts  or  military  places  together  with  the  City  of  Ma-kau,  and  Me  of  San-cian-,  of  both  which 
I  lhall  lpeak,  becaufe  they  are  become  famous  in  Europe.  ' 

The  Country  is  partly  plain,  partly  mountainous,  and  fo  fertile  as  to  produce  two  Crops  of 
Corn  yearly.  Whatever  can  contribute  to  the  Pleafures  of  Life  abounds  here  ;  it  alfo  furniffies 
Gold,  precious  Stones,  Silk,  Pearls,  Pewter,  Quickfilver,  Sugar,  Copper,  Iron,  Steel  Saltpeter 
Lbony,  Eagle-wood,  and  feveral  forts  of  Odoriferous  Wood.  There  is  likewife  plenty  of  all  forts 
of  Fruits,  as  Pomegranates,  Grapes,  Pears,  Plumbs,  Chefnuts,  and  Peaches;  which  tho’ they  do 
not  ripen  without  Difficulty,  would  make  pretty  good  Sweetmeats.  There  are  others  that  are 
excellent  in  their  kind,  viz.  Bananas ,  Ananas ,  Li-chi ,  Long-ywen ,  Oranges,  and  Limons  of 
all  forts.  ... 

There -is  a  particular  fort  of  Limon,  which  grows  on  Trees,  full  as  thorny  as  the  Citron- 
Tree,  but  much  larger  ;  it  bears  white  Flowers  of  an  exquifite  Odour,  from  which  they  diflii 
a  very  pleafant  Liquor.  The  Fruit  is  almoft  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Head  ;  its  Rind  refembles  that 

of  other  Oranges,  but  the  Subfiance  within  is  either  white  or  reddifh,  and  has  a  Tafle  between 
fwee t  and  fower.  ;  ■  , 

There  is  another  fort  of  Fruit,  the  largeft  any  where  to  be  feen,  which  grows  not  on  the 
Branches,  but  out  of  the  Body  of  the  Tree;  its  Rind  is  very  hard,  and  within  it  has  a  great 

Number  of  little  Cells,  containing  a  yellow  Pulp,  which  is  very  fweet  and  agreeable  when 
the  Fruit  is  full  ripe.  ° 

Fiffi  of  all  forts  are  caught  on  the  Coafts,  befides  Oyfters,  Lobflers,  and  very  well  tailed 
Crabs,  and  Tortoifes  of  an  extraordinary  Size  .;  the  Cbinefe  make  an  infinite  Number  of 
pretty  Curiofities  of  their  Shells.  This  Province  abounds  with  wild  and  tame  Peacocks  which 
are  carry’d  into  the  other  Parts  of  the  Empire  ;  alfo  a  prodigious  multitude  of  tame 
Ducks,  which  the  Inhabitants  breed  with  Care.  They  hatch  their  Eggs  in  Ovens  or  in  Dung 
and  then  carry  them  in  little  Boats  to  the  Sea  -  Side,  at  low  Water,  to  feed  on  Oyfters 
Cockles,  and  feveral  Sea-Infedts.  As  a.  great  Number  of  Boats  go  together,  confequently  many 
Flocks  of  them  are  intermixt  on  the  Shore  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  Owners  ftrike  on  a  Bafin,  evfery 
Flock  returns  to  its  own  Boat,  as  Pidgeons  do  to  their  Houfes.  ’  * 

Another  Rarity  of  this  Province  is  the  Tree,  which  the  Portuguese  call  Tron-JVood  •  '  and 
indeed  it  refembles  Iron  in  Colour  as  well  as  Hardnefs  and  Weight,  which  laft  hinders  it’  from 
fwimming  on  the  Water.  There  is  alfo  another  particular  Wood,  which  they  call  Rofe-Wood 
whereof  the  Cbinefe  Joiners  make  Tables,  Chairs  and  other  Moveables  :  Its  Colour  is  black" 
inclining  to  red,  it  is  fpeckled  with  Veins,  and  painted  naturally.  ’ 

On  the  Coafts  and  in  a  Lake  of  the  Ifiand  Hay-nan  they  catch  Crabs,  which  as  they  affirm 
as  foon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  Water,  become  as  hard  as  Flints  ;  and  prove  as  they  fay 
a  good  Remedy  again  ft  burning  Fevers.  >  j  y> 

There  grows  alfo  on  the  Mountains  a  prodigious  Quantity  of  a  wonderful  kind  of  Oiers  or 
Willows,  no  thicker  than  one's  Finger.  It  creeps  along  the  Ground,  and  (hoots  forth  very  lone. 

Sprigs  refemhling  twifted  Cords,  which  foembarrafs  the  Way,  that  the  Stags  themfelves  kno-,, 
not  how  to  extricate  themfelves.  ^ 

.  Th.is  °zie[’  which  is  very,  P^able  and  tough,  ferves  for  making  Cables  and  Ropes  for  Shinnim,  • 
they  divide  them  into  very  thin  Slips,  whereof  they  make  Balkets,  Paniers,  Hurdles  CbaiF  and 
very  commodious  Mats,  which  the  Cbinefe  generally  lie  on  in  Summer,  becaufe  they  are  cool.  * 

VOL.  I.  r,  „ 
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ÏI4  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION 

p  VT1  The  People  of  this  Province  are  very  induftrious  ;  and  tho  not  quick  at  Invention, 
C^u  a  n  a.*  very  expert  at  imitating  any  fort  of  European  Work  that  is  fhown  them,  an  imm  y 


tong. 


fuch  another  in  great  Perfedion.  ,  „  •  • 

^  v  ^  As  Quang-tong  is  a  Maritime  Province,  and  molt  remote  from  the  Court ,  its  Gove  m  nt  is 

Natives  good  one  of  th  moft  confiderable  in  the  Empire.  He  who  is  Tjong-tu  of  it,  is  alfo  of 

a£  imitaUnS-  ^uang-fi,  and  for  that  Reafon  refides  ^Chan-king,  to  be  the  nearer  at  Hand  for  giving  his  Orders 

relating  to  that  Province. 

The  Firjl  City,  Quang  chew-fu,  Capital  of  the  Province. 


Quanp-chenxi- 

fl 


Silks. 


Eo-Jhan. 


THE  City  which  the  Chinefe  name  %uang-chew,  is  the  fame  which  Europeans  call  Kan -ton  (  a) 
It  is  one  of  the  moft  populous  and  opulent  in  China  ;  and  perhaps  deferves  t  e  rlt 
Place  in  this  refped,  fince  to  the  Trade  of  the  neighbouring  Nations  it  hath  added  that  of 
Europe.  Befides  it  Hands  on  one  of  the  fined;  Rivers  in  the  Empire,  which  they  have  eafon 
to  name  Ta-ho,  [or  the  great  River ]  efpecially  at  Kan-ton .  ;  becaufe  in  its  way  horn  t  e  Province 
of  £htang-Ji ,  it  receives  another  River  deep  enough  to  bring  up  large  Velfels  frorn  t  e  Sea  to  the 
Town,  and  by  means  of  Canals  extends  its  Waters  into  divers  Provinces.  Its  Mouth  is  large, 
and  more  terrible  for  its  Name  Hit-men ,  that  is,  the  Tiger  s  Gate ,  than  its  Forts,  which  are  built 
only  to  keep  off  the  Chinefe  Pirates.  The  fides  of  this  River,  the  neighbouring  Plains,  even  the 
little  Hills  themfelves  are  well  cultivated,  and  ffor  d  with  Rice,  or  a  kind  of  Trees,  which  are 

always  green.  #  ,  ■  ’  ’  . 

The  great  Quantity  of  Money,  which  is  brought  hither  from  the  moft  diftant  Countries,  draws 

the  Merchants  of  the  feveral  Provinces  to  this  Port,  where  almoft  every  thing  that  is  curious  and 
rare  in  the  Empire  may  be  found.  The  Inhabitants  are  befides  very  laborious,  ingenious,  and 
above  all  exceeding  fldlful  in  imitating  any  Pattern,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  and  embellifh- 
ing  their  Manufactures  :  which  however  are  not  much  efteem’d  at  Re-king ,  becaufe  the  Work¬ 
men  there  undervalue  them,  as  being  neither  fubftantial  nor  well  wrought  ;  for  generally  the 
Materials  they  are  made  of,  are  too  fcanty  or  ill  chofen,  or  elfe  the  Workmanfhip  within  is 
too  flight. 

Neverthelefs  the  Silks  made  at  Kan-ton ,  call’d  Sha,  are  reckon’d  at  Re-king  the  beft  of  that 
kind  ;  efpecially  the  flower’d  forts,  which  are  wrought  open  like  Lace,  and  very  much  worn  in 
Summer,  becaufe  they  are  cheap  and  genteel. 

Tho’  the  Number  of  Artificers  in  this  City  is  almoft  incredible,  yet  not  being  fufficient  for  its 
Trade,  they  have  eftablifti’d  a  great  many  Manufadtories  at  Fo-Jhan ,  which  has  render’d  it, 
famous  thro’  the  whole  Province.  During  the  Troubles  wherein  Kan-ton  was  involv’d,  the 
Trade  was  carry’d  to  this  Borough,  which  is  within  four  Leagues  of  it  ;  it  is  at  leaft  three 
Leagues  in  Compafs,  is  a  Place  of  great  Refort,  and  in  fhort  not  inferior  to  Kan-ton,  either 
for  Wealth  or  Number  of  Inhabitants  ;  tho’  that  City  taken  altogether  is  reported  to  contain  up¬ 
wards  of  a  Million  of  Souls:  which  is  the  more  credible,  confidering  its  great  Extent,  and 
vaft  Concourfe  of  People  continually  in  the  Streets,  altho’  one  fcarce  ever  fees  à  Woman  among 

them.  .  .  .  1  .  r 

The  Vice-Roy  refides  at  Kan-ton ,  which  has  under  its  Junfdidion  feventeen  Cities,  one  of 

the  fécond,  and  fixteen  of  the  third  Rank. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  more  charming  Landfkip  than  what  offers  itfelf  on  entring  the  River 
that  leads  to  the  Town.  It  is  various,  animated  and  gay  ;  on  one  fide  Meadows  of  a  moft 
lovely  Green  extend  out  of  Sight,  on  the  other  Groves  appear,  or  little  Hills  which  rife  in  form 
of  Amphitheatres,  and  are  afeended  by  Steps  made  of  green  Sods.  Sometimes  Rocks  are  feen 
cover’d  with  Mofs  ;  at  other  times  Villages  are  difeover’d  among  the  Copfes  ;  fometimes  Canals 
prefen t  themfelves,  which  form  Iflands,  or  lofing  themfelves  in  the  Earth  expofe  to  view  their 
beautiful  Banks;  in  fhort  the  whole  Profped  is  inchanting.  _  .  , 

Kan-ton  is  very  large,  and,  as  it  were,  three  Cities  united  in  one  ;  which  are  feparated  by  fair; 
high  Walls,  but  *fo  contiguous  that  the  fame  Gate  ferves  to  pafs  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
whole  forms  a  Figure  almoft  fquare,  and  is  not  much  lefs  in  Compafs  than  Paris  ;  thofe  who 
live  at  a  Diftance  from  the  Center,  are  fometimes  a  whole  Hour  going  to  make  a  Vifit  in  a' 
Chair,  and  yet  there  are  no  very  large  Gardens  or  wafte  Grounds  in  the  City  ;  only  •  there  are 
fome  pretty  good  Squares,  which  are  agreeable  enough. 

The  Streets  are  long  and  ftraight,  paved  with  very  hard  hewn-Stone,  and  extremely  neat,  but 
all  narrow,  excepting  a  few,  which  are  adorn’d  with  Triumphal  Arches  at  certain  Diftances. 
They  are  wholly  taken  up  with  Shops,  and  as  fome  of  them  are  cover’d,  the  beft  Shops  are 
there.  The  Streets  are  full  of  People,  efpecially  Porters,  who  commonly  go  bare-footed  and  bare¬ 
headed  ;  or  elfe  wear  a  Straw  Hat,  of  a  vaft  Circumference,  and  an  odd  Figure,  to  defend  them 
from  the  Sun  or  Rain.  Moft  of  them  are  feen  loaden  with  Burdens,  for  they  have  noConveniency 
here  for  carrying  Goods  but  the  Shoulders  of  Men.  Perfons  of  Condition  are  carry’d  in  Cham 
The  Houfes,  tho’  very  neat,  are  far  from  being  ftately  ;  almoft  all  of  them  confift  of  a 
Ground-Floor,  and  are  built  of  Earth,  ornamented  with  Bricks,  and  cover’d  with  Tiles.  Yet 

Kan-ton 

(a)  Kan-ton  is  a  Corruption  of  hhtang  tong,  the  Name  of  the  Terms  are  feldom  explained  ;  for  the  Table  of  Terms  is  far  from 
Province.  P.  Bouvet,  p.  6 1,  ihews  how  it  came  in  ufe.  It  is  taking  in  all. 
one  gr-at  Fault  of  this  Relation,  that  the  proper  Names  and 
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of  the  PROVINCE  S  of  CHINA.  i  i? 

Kan-ton  is  not  deftitute  of  handfome  Buildings.  The  Idol  Temples,  furrounded  with  Cells  of  p  xn 
the  1 Souzas,  have  fomething  lingular  in  them  :  And  the  Hall  of  Confucius, ,  as  well  as  the  Aca-  q °J^nal 
demy  where  the  Literati  alfemble  to  compofe  their  Exercifes;  are  curious  Structures.  The  Ta-mcn  £0ng. 
or  Palaces  of  the  Mandarins ,  are  alio  beautiful  and  grand  3  tho’  in  a  different  RefpeCt  from 
what  we  term  fo  in  Europe. 

The  River  is  crouded  on  both  fuies  with  a  prodigious  Number  of  Barks  in  feveral  Rows, 
which  contain  an  infinite  Quantity  of  People,  and  make  a  kind  of  floating  City.  Thefe  Barks 
lying  clofe  together  form  Streets  3  each  Bark  contains  a  whole  Family,  and  like  Houfes  is  divided 
into  different  Apartments  3  the  common  People  who  inhabit  them,  go  out  betimes  in  the 
Morning,  either  to  flfh,  or  work  at  the  Rice,  which  yields  two  Crops  every  Year.  At  the 
End  of  each  Street  there  is  a  Barrier,  which  is  (hut  every  Evening  foon  after  the  Gates  of 
the  City  3  fo  that  every  Body  is  obliged  to  be  at  home  by  the  time  it  grows  dark.  This 
Regulation  prevents  many  Diforders  in  China ,  where  the  greateft  Cities  are  as  quiet  in  the  Night¬ 
time  as  if  they  confided  but  of  Angle  Families. 
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The  Second  City ,  Shau-chew-fu. 

THIS  City  is  fltuate  between  two  navigable  Rivers,  which  meet  at  the  Place  where  it  shau-dr. 

is  built  3  one  of  them  comes  from  Nan-hyong ,  and  the  other  from  the  Province  of  Hit-  /«. 
quang.  The  Bank  of  the  River  on  the  Weft-Side  is  joined  to  the  City  by  a  Bridge  of  Boats, 
and  well  inhabited.  The  whole  Country,  which  is  fcattered  over  with  Boroughs,  produces 
abundance  of  Rice,  Herbage,  Fruits,  Cattle  and  Fifli  5  but  the  Air  is  not  healthful,  fo  that 
often  from  the  middle  of  October  to  December  a  great  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  are  earry’d  off 
by  the  Diftempers  that  reign  there.  Six  Cities  of  the  third  Rank  are  dependant  on  it  5  near 
one  of  which  there  grow  black  Reeds,  which  look  like  Ebony,  whereof  they  make  various 
Mufical  Inftruments. 

Three  Miles  from  Shau-chew  there  is  a  celebrated  Monaftery  of  the  Bonzas ,  which  formerly.  Fine  Mona- 
they  affirm,  contained  a  thoufand  of  them  3  nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  its  Situation,  fierX- 
In  the  middle  of  a  great  Mountain,  where  it  ftands,  call’d  Nan-wha,  one  difeovers  an  agree¬ 
able  Defart,  which  extends  along  a  vaft  Plain,  intirely  encompafs’d  with  little  Hills  3  on  the 
Tops  of  which  they  have  planted  Rows  of  Fruit-Trees,  and  from  Space  to  Space  Thickets, 
of  Evergreens.  The  Country  round  about  belongs  to  this  Monaftery,  which  chey  fay  was 
founded  eight  or  nine  hundred  Years  ago. 

The  Devil,  who  is  the  Imitator  of  God’s  Works,  has  his  Penitents  as  well  as  his  Virgins 
and  Martyrs.  They  pretend  that  the  Founder  of  this  Monaftery,  whofe  Body  is  worfhip’d  here, 
fpent  his  Life  in  the  mod  dreadful  Mortification  and  that  Worms  having  bred  in  the  Sores,  made 
in  his  Flefh  by  an  Iron  Chain  which  he  wore  about  him,  he  took  fo  much  Care  to  improve 
his  Sufferings,  that  he  gather’d  them  up  as  faft  as  they  drop’d  off  his  Body,  and  put  them  in  their 
Place  again,  faying,  That  there  was  ftill  fomething  to  feed  on. 

The  Bonzas  his  Succeffors  follow  his  Example,  but  very  ill  3  for  tho’  they  make  Frofeflion 
of  Chaftity,  it  is  faid  they  are  given  to  all  forts  of  Debaucheries.  Formerly  great  Complaints 
were  made  by  the  People,  who  came  hither  in  Pilgrimage,  that  they  robbed  and  plundered 
them  3  but  at  prefent  Care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  like. 


The  Third  City ,  Nan-hyong-fu.  (a) 


THIS  is  a  large  trading  City,  and  one  of  the  mod  frequented  in  the  Empire.  It  ftands  ^any 
at  the  Fcot  of  a  Mountain,  (Separating  the  Provinces  of  ^uang-tong  and  Kyang-Ji)  from  which  ' 
two  large  Rivers  defeend,  whereof  one  runs  Southward,  the  other  Northward  3  this  laft  is 
divided  into  fo  many  Branches  that  none  of  its  Waters  are  loft,  which  are  continually  fwell’d 
with  the  Streams  that  fall  from  the  Mountains.  This  City  has  only  two  Cities  of  the  third 
Rank  under  its  Jurifdidtion. 

Between  Nan-hyong ,  which  is  the  laft  City  of  the  Province  of  % [uang-tong ,  and  Nan-ngan 
the  firft  City  of  Kyang-fi ,  ten  Leagues  diftant,  lies  a  great  Mountain,  call’d  Mey-lin  5  over  which  Mountain 
there  is  a  remarkable  Road,  above  three  Miles  in  length,  with  Precipices  on  each  ftde  3  but  as  ^  ^ 

the  Way  is  pretty  wide,  Travellers  are  in  no  Danger  from  Accidents. 

On  the  Top  of  the  Mountain,  from  whence  one  may  fee  a  great  Way  into  both  Provinces 
there  is  a  fort  of  Temple  built  in  Honour  and  to  the  Memory  of  the  Mandarin  who  caufed 
this  admirable  Road  to  be  made,  which  is  the  mod  famous  throughout  China  3  becaufe  what¬ 
ever  comes  either  from  the  Eaft  or  South,  mud  pafs  that  Way  ;  whence  it  is  almoft  conti¬ 
nually  throng’d  with  People,  as  much  as  the  Streets  of  great  Cities.  The  Merchants  of  the 
lèverai  Provinces  have  very  lately  caufed  a  Stone  Monument  to  be  erected  here,  at  their  own 
Expence  3  whereon  is  inferibed  the  Elogy  of  the  Vice-Roy ,  who  had  the  Care  of  the  Cuftom- 
Houfes  of  the  Province  of  Quang-tong, ,  and  caufed  the  Duties  to  be  conflderably  leffen’d. 

(a)  In  the  Map,  Nanyong  andin  the  Table  of  Divifions,  p.  6.  Work,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  determine  which  h  the  true  Ortho- 
han-hyung.  Difierences  of  thefe  kinds  are  very  common  in  this  graphy. 
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The  Fourth  City ,  Whey-chew-fu. 

THIS  City  is  almoft  furrounded  with  Water;  and  the  Lands  about  it,  which  are  the 
belt  in  the  Province,  are  irrigated  by  abundance  of  Springs.  It  has  under  its  Jurif. 
didtion  one  City  of  the  fécond  Rank,  and  ten  of  the  third. 

The  whole  Country,  which  lies  near  the  Sea,  abounds  with  Fifh,  Oyfters,  Lobiters,  very 
well  tailed  Crabs,  befides  extraordinary  large  Tor toifes,  of  whofe  Shells  the  Chinefe  make  all 
forts  of  Toys.  There  are  two  remarkable  Bridges  at  Whey-chew ,  one  of  forty  Arches,  which 
cdvers  the  two  Rivers  that  meet  on  the  Eaft-fide  ;  the  other  is  to  the  Weft,  built  over  a  little  Lake, 
that  wafhes  the  Walls  of  the  City.  This  Lake  which  is  but  three  Miles  in  Compafs,  is  lined  with 
Stone  quite  round;  and  the  fid  es  of  it  are  embellifti’d  with  Gardens,  and  {lately  Trees.  There 
are  two  Iflands  in  it  which  are  adorn’d  with  Pleafure-Houfes,  and  joined  by  a  fine  Stone  Bridge. 

In  a  Mountain  of  this  Diftridl  they  catch  Butterflies,  remarkable  for  their  Beauty  and  Size  ; 
which  are  fent  to  Court,  and  employ’d  in  certain  Ornaments  of  the  Palace,  defcribed  elfewhere. 


The  Fifth  City ,  Chau-chew-fu.  y 

chau-chew-  fTpJHiS  City  flands  near  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Han-kyang ,  the  Sea  flowing  up  to  its 

fiu  JL  Walls.  It  has  a  magnificent  Bridge  on  the  Eafl-fide,  which  is  very  long,  and  prôportion- 

ably  wide.  Its  Diftridl  contains  eleven  Cities  of  the  third  Rank. 

This  Country  is  feparated  by  Mountains  from  the  Province  of  Fo-kyen ,  and  fo  well  water’d, 
that  the  Soil  is  every  where  very  fertile  ;  excepting  in  fome  Places,  where  it  is  ftony  and  incapable 
of  Tillage. 

The  Sixth  City,  Chau-king-fu. 

Chau-king-fti.  IT  N  this  City,  which,  according  to  thofe  who  are  Judges,  is  the  befi  built  and  handfomefl  in 
JIl  the  whole  Province,  the  Tfong-tu  of  the  Provinces  of  Quang'tong  and  Quan-fi  refides. 
It  is  fituate  by  the  River  Fa-ho,  on  whofe  Eafl-fide  appears  a  beautiful  Tower,  nine  Stories 
high.  The  Port  is  very  fpacious,  lying  at  the  Confluence  of  three  Rivers,  or  great  Streams,  one 
of  which  goes  to  Kan-ton.  This  Stream  is  fo  reflrain’d  between  two  Hills,  that  often  in  the 
*  time  of  Rain  it  overflows. 

From  Chau-king  to  Kan  ton,  both  fides  of  the  River  are  befet  with  large  Villages,  fo  near 
each  other,  that  they  feem  to  make  but  one.  Among  the  reft  there  is  one  upon  the  left 
Hand,  of  an  extraordinary  Length,  containing  near  two  hundred  Houfes  ;  which  appear  like 
fquare  Towers,  and  ferve  the  Inhabitants  to  retire  to  with  their  Effects,  in  time  of  Rebellion, 

Village  Fo-  or  the  fuddain  Attack  of  Robbers.  Afterwards  you  come  to  the  Village  Fo-Jhan ,  faid  to  con- 

Jhan  contains  tain  a  Million  of  People. 

Souis.>0°°  There  are,  upon  the  River  only,  upwards  of  five  thoufand  Barks,  each  as  long  as  our  midling 
Ships,  and  containing  an  intire  Family  ;  without  reckoning  an  infinite  Number  of  Fifhing-Boats, 
and  Canoes  for  eroding  from  one  fide  to  the  other  ;  there  being  no  Bridges  over  thefe  great 
Rivers. 

This  Country  abounds  with  wild  and  tame  Peacocks,  which  are  rarely  feen  in  the  other 
Provinces,  unlefs  they  be  brought  thither  ;  alfo  with  Eagle-Wood  and  the  Pao  de  Rofa,  or  Rofe- 
Wood,  as  the  Portuguese  call  it,  of  which  the  Chinefe  make  divers  very  curious  Moveables* 
The  Mountains  likewife  produce  large  Trees,  which  they  call  Iron-Wood,  on  account  of  its  Hard- 
nefs  and  Weight. 

Chau-king  has  under  its  Jurifdi&ion  one  City  of  the  fécond,  and  five  of  the  third  Rank. 

The  Seventh  City ,  Kau-chevv-fu. 

Kau-cbew-fà .  ^TpHE  Tide  comes  up  as  far  as  this  City,  fo  that  the  Chinefe  Ships  of  Burthen  may  fail  up 
JL  to  it  ;  which  Conveniency,  with  the  Fertility  of  its  Land,  caufes  great  Plenty.  It  prefides 
over  one  City  of  the  fécond,  and  five  of  the  third  Rank. 

This  Diftriâ:  is  inclofed  partly  by  the  Sea,  and  partly  by  Mountains,  which  are  as  Walls 
to  it.  Here  are  abundance  of  excellent  Birds  of  Prey  ;  alfo  a  fort  of  Stone  nearly  refembling 
Marble,  which  naturally  reprefents  Water,  Mountains,  and  Landlkips.  The  Chinefe  cut  it  into 
Leaves,  whereof  they  make  Tables  and  other  Furniture. 

Petrefying  The  Sea  produces  a  kind  of  Crab,  much  like  the  common  fort,  which  have  this  ex- 

Crabs.  traordinary  Quality,  that  when  they  àre  out  the  Water,  they  petrefy,  without  lofing  their 
natural  Form,  The  Chinefe  Phyficians  ufe  them  as  an  excellent  Remedy  againft  burning 
Fevers. 
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The  Eighth  City ,  Lyen-chew-fu. 


PrOV.XII. 
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^  I  'HIS  City  dands  near  the  Sea,,  which  there  forms  a  Very  crimirriodious  Port  for  Barks,  rand 
Ships  of  Burden.  Its  Didridt  is  but  of  fmall  Extent,  comprizing  only  one  City  of  the 
fécond,  and  two  of  the  third  Rank. 

The  Country  borders  on  the  Kingdom  of  Tong-king,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  inaccèflible 
Mountains.  It  affords  plenty  of  Peacocks  ;  they  fifli  here  for  Pearls/  arid  make  feveral  pretty 
Works  of  Tortoife-Shell. 


'  ;  ,  t  t  , 

The  Ninth  City ,  Lwi-chew-fu. 


rpHE  Territory  belonging  to  this  City,  is  the  mod  agreeable  and  plentiful  in  aft  the  Weftern 

x  Part  of  the  Province.  It  is  almofl  furrourided  by  the  Sea,  being  feparated  from  the 
Ifland  of  Hay-nan,  only  by  a  fmall  Streight  ;  where,  it  is  faid,  there  was  formerly  â  Pearl- 
Fifhery.  /  J 

It  abounds  with  Boroughs,  whofe  Inhabitants  fubfid  by  ftfhing  on  thé  Coafts,  which  afford 
plenty  of  all  forts  of  Fifh.  The  creeping  Ozier,  confiding  of  long  Shoots,  refembling  twided 
Cords,  whereof  the  Chinefe  make  an  infinite  Number  of  pretty  Works  *,  grows  every  where  in  *  See  before, 
the  Diftridt  of  this  City  ;  which  has  fubordinate  to  it  three  Cities  of  the  third  Rank.  P- 11 3; 

The  Tenth  City ,  Kyun-chew-fu  (A),  Captai  of  the  Ifland 
I  of  Hay-nan. 

TJ AV-NAN,  which  fignifies  South  of  the  Sea ,  is  a  great  Ifland,  having  to  the  North,  the 
Province  of  Quang-tong  (b),  whereto  it  belongs,  which  may  be  feen  diflindtly  when  the  Sky  is 
clear;  on  the  South,  the  Channel  form’d  by  the  Bank  of  Paracel ,  with  the  Eadern  Coad  of 
Cochin  china  ;  on  the  Wed,  part  of  the  fame  Kingdom,  and  that  of  Tong-king ;  and  on  the  Ead 
the  Sea  of  China. 

Its  greated  Length  from  Ead  to  Wed  is  between  fixty  and  feventy  Leagues,  and  its  Breadth 
from  North  to  South,  between  forty  and  fifty;  fo  that  it  is  near  a  hundred  and  fixty  Leagues  in 
Circumference. 

On  the  North  fide,  the  Country  is  plain  for  fifteen  Leagues  from  the  Coad;  but  on  the  South  Soil, 
and  Ead  fide,  it  is  covered  with  very  high  Mountains.  It  is  only  between  thefe  Mountains, 
and  thofe  which  poflefs  the  middle  part  of  the  Ifle,  that  one  meets  with  cultivated  Plains  ; 
and  even  thefe  Plains,  altho’  they  contain  by.t  a  very  fmall  Portion  of  the  Land,  are  alfo  in  many 
Places  fandy  and  uncultivated.  However  the  great  Number  of  Rivers,  and  frequent  Rains  that 
follow  the  Change  of  Seafons,  render  the  Rice  Fields  fertile  enough  ;  and  as  they  have  often 
two  Harveds  a  Year,  the  Produce  fuffices  for  the  Inhabitants,  tho’  pretty  numerous. 

The  Climate  of  the  Southern  part  is  very  unwholefome,  efpecially  on  account  of  the  Water,  Aîf  unwhoîe- 
which  according  to  the  Chinefe  is  noxious  ;  wherefore  they  take  Care  to  boil  every  Morning  a  fome* 
Quantity  that  may  ferve  for  the  whole  Day. 

Kyun-chew-fu ,  the  Capital  of  Hay-nan ,  is  fituate  on  a  Promontory  ;  and  Ships  crime  to  Anchor  Xyut<he^ 
undér  its  very  Walls.  Two  forts  of  Mandarins  command  here,  as  in  all  other  Parts  of  China/11' 
viz.  Literary  Mandarins ,  and  Military  Mandarins ,  or  Officers  of  War.  It  has  under  its  Jurif- 
didtion  three  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  ten  of  the  third  Rank,  which  are  almod  all  on  the 
Sea  Coad. 

The  greater  Part  of  the  Ifland  is  fubjedt  to  the  Emperor  of  China  ;  none  but  the  Country  ti-mû-jhan^r 
in  the  middle,  named  Li-mu-Jhan  or  Chi-foan  being  independent*  It  is  inhabited  by  a  free  in* 

People,  who  have  never  yet  been  conquered,  or  acknowledged  the  Authority  of  the  Mandarins  ;  independent” 
being  obliged  to  abandon  the  plain  Country  to  the  Chinefe ,  they  have  retreated  to  the„  Mountains  PeoPIc- 
in  the  Center  of  the  Ifland,  where  they  are  fhelter’d  from  all  their  Infults. 

Thefe  People  had  formerly  an  open  Correfpondence  with  the  Chinefe  :  Twice  a  Year  they 
expofed  to  Sale  the  Gold,  which  they  dug  out  of  their  Mines,  and  their  Eagle  and  Calamha  Wood \ 
fo  much  edeem’d  by  all  the  Eadern  People.  One  deputed  by  them  was  fent  to  examine  the 
Chinefe  Linens  and  Wares  on  the  Frontiers,  while  the  Principal,  among  thé  Chinefe  Merchants 
repair’d  to  the  Mountains  to  view  their  Commodities;  the  Bargain  being  made,  the  Chinefe  Goods 
were  fird  carried  thither,  after  which  they  faithfully  deliver’d  them  the  Things  they  had  agreed  for; 
by  this  Traffic  the  Chinefe  made  an  immenfe  Gain,  whereof  the  Governor  had  the  greater  part. 

The  Emperor  Kang-hi ,  being  informed  of  the  prodigious  Quantity  of  Gold  which  his  Màn- 
darins  acquired  by  this  Commerce,  for  that  and  other  Reafons,  forbid  all  his  Subjects,  under  Pain 
of  Death,  to  have  any  Correfpondence  with  thefe  People.  However,  fome  fecret  Emifiaries  of 
the  neighbouring  Governors,  dill  find  means  of  getting  to  them  by  Stealth  ;  but  the  Profits 

arifmg  from  this  clandedine  Trade,  for  thefe  thirty  Years  pad,  are  very  inconfiderable  to  what 
they  ufed  to  be. 

Geographical  Tabic  as  well  as  the  Text,  it  is  way  of  fpelling  will  be  Kyong-chenv-fh. 

en  tun  ,  but  in  the  Map,  hiong,  which  according  to  our  (b)  The  French  has,  thro’  fome  Miflake,  Styang-Ji. 
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e  Iflanders  therefore  fcarce  ever  appear,  unlefs  when  they  are  moved,  either  by  Caprice, 
Remembrance  of  their  ancient  Liberty,  to  invade  the  neighbouring  Cbinejè  Villages. 

3  Vf*  nnur  o  nr]  rt  ff  J  iiA  C.  i f  _  _  _  C  1 r\  rn  R 
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Ports. 
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Thefe 

or  the  Remembrance  of  their  ancient  Liberty,  to  invade  tne  neJgoDOurmg  u mneje  villages. 
They  have  now  and  then  attempted  to  fur-prize  fome  of  them  ;  but  are  fuch  Cowards,  and  fo 
badly  diiciplined,  that  fifty  Chinefe ,  tho’  far  from  being  good  Soldiers,  would  defeat'  iooo  of 
them,  their  very  Looks  being  enough  to  put  them  to  flight.  Neverthelefs  there  are  other  Ifianders 
rnore  tractable,  .who,  paying  Tribute  to  the  Emperor,  are  fuffered  to  pofiefs  lèverai  entire  Villages 
in  the  Plains,  becaule  they  hold  no  Correfpondence  with  thole  of  the  Mountains.  Many  others 
put  themfelves  into  the  Service  of  the  Cbinejè ,  keep  their  Sheep,  till  their  Lands,  and  are  ffib-  ' 
je£t  to  the  common  Days-Work,  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  different  Places  ;  thefe 
are  difperfed  thro  the  Plain  in  the  Eaft  and  South  part  of  the  Ifland;  and  generally  lpeakina 
are  very  deform’d,  fhort,  and  of  a  reddifh  Colour.  '  ’  '  1  D 

Both  Men  and  Women  wear  their  Hair  in  a  Ring  on  the  Forehead,  and  on  their  Heads  a 
Hat  made  of  Straw  or  Rattan ,  tied  under  the  Chin  with  two  Strings.  Their  Habit  confifts 
of  a  Piece  of  Callico,  either  black,  or  of  a  deep  Blew,  which  covers  them  from  the  Waift 

t0  ^omen  wear  a  hind  of  Waifl-Coat  of  the  fame,  and  are  farther  diftin- 

guiih  d  by  blue  Streaks  on  their  Faces,  made  with  Indigo,  from  their  Eyes  downwards.  Both 
Sexes  wear  Gold  and  Silver  Ear-Rings,  fhap’d  like  a  Pear,  and  very  well  made. 

Their  Arms  are  Bows  and  Arrows,  which  they  are  not  very  expert  at  ;  and  a  kind  of  Hanger 

which  they  carry  in  a  little  Bafket,  faften’d  to  their  Girdle  behind.  This  is  all  the  Tools 

they  have  for  doing  their  Carpenters  Work  ;  and  to  cut  Wood  and  Bullies,  when  theycrofs' 
Forefis.  *  ,  ■  -  Jr  t+ffl 

Befides  the  Mines  of  Gold  in  the  Heart  of  the  Ifland,  there  are  others  in  the  North  part 
ot  the  Laps  Armenus  which  they  carry  to  Kan-ton,  and  is  ufed  in  painting  all  the  blue  Pori 
cellain.  The  bed  Wood,  both  for  Scent  and  Carving,  comes  from  the  Mountains  of  Hay-nan- 
from  whence  the  prefent  Emperor  caufed  a  Quantity  to  be  brought,  at  a  vad  Expence,  fuffil 
cient  to  build  a  Palace  defign'd  for  his  Burying-Place.  Y 

The  moil  precious  of  thefe  Woods,  next  to  the  Eagle-Wood,  is  the  Wha-li,  call’d  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  Rofe  ox  Violet  Wood,  on  account  of  its  Scent.  There  is  alfo  a  yellow  Wood  which' 
is  very  beautiful  and  incorruptible  ,  whereof  Pillars  of  a  certain  Thicknefs,  are  of  an  immenfe 
Price,  and  referved  as  well  as  the  Wha-li  for  the  Emperors  Service.  V  '  S!  '. 

,  This  Ifland,  befides  the  feveral  kinds  of  Fruits  found  in  China,  produces  much  Sugar  To-  ' 
bacco,  and  Cotton.  Indigo  is  common  here;  to  which  if  we  add  the  Harveft  of  the  Arecà-Nut 
the  Crop  of  Rattan,  with  the  different  forts  of  Fifh  taken  on  the  Coads,  which  are  dry’d  and  ■ 
falted  for  Exportation  ;  nobody  need  wonder  that  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  pretty  large  Tonks 
fhould  arrive  here  every  Year  from  Kan-ton,  or  fcruple  to  to  rank  Hay-nan  anJng  the  Voit 
confiderable  Iflands  of  Afia,  on  account  of  its  Situation;  Magnitude,  and  Riches. 

The  Port,  where  almoft  all  the  Barks  of  Kan-ton  come,  is  in  the  North-fide  of  the  Ifland 
and  found  by  a  pietty  large  River,  whole  Mouth  is  defended  by  two  fmall  Forts-  but  as  it 
has  not  above  ten  or  twelve  Feet  Water,  Veflèls,  blade  after  a  different  Manner  ’from  the 
Chinefe,  would  find  it  difficult  to  enter.  Trade  brings  thither  all  the  Merchants  in  the  Ifland 
who  have  their  FaTors  in  other  Parts.  The  Capital  City  ftands  about  two  Leagues  from  this 
Port  ;  between  them  is  a  great  Plain,  full  of  beautiful  Chinefe  Sepulchres,  among  which  there 

is  one  with  a  Crofs  on  it,  where  lies  interred  an  Italian  Jefuit,  the  fi’rd  Miffionary  who 
landed  on  this  Ifland.  '  ’  7: 

On  the  Southern  Coaft,  where  the  Company’s  Ships  have  put  in,  there  is  one  of  the  bed 
Ports  to  be  met  with  at  the  Bottom  of  a  great  Bay;  where  Veffels  ride  at  Anchor  in  twanty 

Feet  Water,  within  P.ftol-fhot  of  the  Shore,  and  fix  Ships  may  continue,  during  both  the 
Monfoons,  in  the  greateft  Security.  5 

On  the  Shores  of  this  Port  grow  feveral  Maritime  Plants  and  Mandrepores  ( c)  of  all  kinds  • 
alfo  fome  Trees  which  yleld  Dragons  Blood,  and  feveral  others  of  different  forts;  from  which  an 
Incifion  being  made,  there  diftills  a  white  Juice,  that  as  it  hardens,  turns  red  •  but  is  not  of  v 
Confidence  like  Gum  or  Rofin.  This  Matter  cad  into  a’  Perfume  Pot,  burns  flowly,  and  dif- 
iufes  a  Scent  lefs  ftrong,  and  more  agreeable,  than  Incenfe.  V 

There  is  found  among  the  Rocks,  at  no  great  Depth  ’  of  Water,  a  certain  little  blue  Fifh, 

I  ™  DkolPh‘n  more  than  the  Dorado,  and  is  in  greater  Edeem  with  the  Chinefe 

than  the  Golden  Ftjh  ;  but,  unluckily,  they  live  only  a  few  Days  out  of  their  Element 

Tho’  we  cannot  abfolutely  deny  what  is  reported  in  Travellers,  of  a  Lake  in  this  Ifland,  having 
the  Virtue  of  petrifying  whatever  is  thrown  into  it;  yet  there  is  great  Reafon  to  doubt  it  be- 
caufe  the  lflanders  know  nothing  of  the  Matter  ;  that  which  may  have  given  Occafion  to  this 
Opimon^s  thofe  counterfeit  Pétrifications,  which  the  Chinefe  make  to  Perfection,  and  are  very  com- 
mon  at  Kan-ton  They  tell  us  alfo,  that  Pearls  are  found  no  where  in  fuch  Abundance  as  on X 
Northern  Coafts  of  this  Ifland  ;  but  however  true  this  might  have  been  formerly  it  it  certain  thi* 
at  prefent  there  is  no  fuch  thing  :  Indeed  fome  very  fmall  ones  are  gotten  on  the  Coaft 
ft,  which  are  very  dear  ;  but  the  Pearls  one  meets  with  in  China,  come  from  the  T„  /;  ^  S~' 

Among  the  Animals,  this  Ifland  breeds  a  curious  kind  of  great  black  Apes  whoVe  P h  r  ' 
very  nearly  refembles  the  Human  fo  didintt  are  the  Features  ;  but  dfis^’ecTe  ' ^  fcar/e 
are  others  of  a  grey  Colour,  which  are  very  ugly  and  common.  F  ce'  1  hcre 

(cj  The  Mand repore  is  a  Sea  Plant  refembling  White  Carat. 
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of  the  PROP  INC  E  S  of  CHINA.  119 

^  Hay  nan  abounds  with  Game  ;  indeed  the  Partridges,  Quails,  and  Hares  are  inferior  to  thofe  pR0VxiI 
of  Europe ,  but  Snipes,  Teal,  and  all  forts  of  Water-Fowl  are  very  good.  There  is  a  kind  o  ua  * 
of  Wood-Hen  of  an  excellent  Relilh.  Turtle-Doves  are  in  great  plenty,  as  well  as  two  forts  tong.0 

of  Wood-Pidgeons.  Stags,  and  Maron-Hogs,  which  are  a  kind  of  wild  Boars,  are  very  common. 

Here  are  alfo  lèverai  forts  of  curious  Birds,  as  Ravens  with  white  Rings  about  their  Necks, 
like  Cravats;  Starlings,  which  have  a  little  Moon  on  their  Bills;  Black-Birds  of  a  deep  blue 
Colour,  with  yellow  Ears,  half  an  Inch  long,  which  fpeak  and  whidle  in  Perfection;  little 
Birds,  the  Bignefsof  a  Linnet, .  whole  Feathers  are  of  a  moll  beautiful  Red,  and  others  of 
a  very  bright  Gold  Colour  ;  which  two  forts  of  Birds,  tho’  of  different  kinds  are  always  together. 

Con fi dering  the  Illanders  travel  both  by  Day  and  Night  thro’  the  Plains  and  thick  Woods, 

'  without  Arms,  and  almoft  always  bare-foot,  the  Reptiles  of  Hay-nan  cannot  be  dangerous  ;  and 
tho’  it^  breed's  Serpents  and  Shakes  of  a  mondrous  fize,  yet  they  are  fo  timorous,  that  the  lead 
Noife  frights  them  away. 

.  .  s'  '  '~\l 

!  The  Port  of  Ma-kau. 

THIS  Port  is  famous  for  the  great  Trade  carry’d  on  by  the  Portuguefe  (who  have  been  in  The  Port  of 
PolTelfion  of  it  above  a  Century)  when  they  were  Mailers  of  a  confiderable  Part  of  Ma~kau' 
the  Iridiés  ;  but  now  they  have  only  a  Fortrels  with  a  very  fmall  Garrifon,  being  in  no  Condi¬ 
tion  to  maintain  many  Soldiers. 

The  City  is  built  on  a  little  Peninfnla,  or,  if  you  will,  a  fmall  Ifland,  becaufe  it  is  feparated 
from  the  Land  by  a  River,  which  is  enlarged  by  the  Tides.  It  is  join’d  to  the  red  of  the  Ifland 
by  a  very  narrow  Iflhmus,  acrofs  which  they  have  built  a  Wall. 

Thofe  who  are  at  Anchor  without,  fee  nothing  on  all  hands  but  Ifles,  which  form  a  great 
Circle;  with  two  or  three  Fortrefles  on  the  Eminences,  and  fome  Houfes  at  the  end  of  the 
Town.  Thefe-Houlès  and  Fortrefles  feem  to  be  built  on  a  very  high  Land,  bounding  the 
View  on  that  fide  ;  but  between  this  Land,  (which  indeed  is  a  pretty  large  Ifland)  and  Ma- 
kau,  there  is  a  fafe  and  commodious  Port,  along  whofe  Shores  the  City  extends. 

The  Houfes  are  built  after  the  European  Fafhion,  but  fomewhat  low.  The  Chinefe  are  more 
numerous  than  the  Portuguefe ,  who  are  almod  all  Mongrels,  born  in  the  Indies  or  at  Ma- 
' kau ,  and  not  being  very  rich,  are  in  no  Edeem  with  the  Chinefe. 

The  Fortifications  belonging  to  Ma-kau  are  pretty  good,  and  well  provided  with  Cannon  ;  but 
the  Garrifon  is  very  weak,  and  as  the  Chinefe  fupply  it  with  all  Neceflaries,  they  are  at  no  Pains 
become  Matters  of  it.  ;  -  t  ; 

There  is  in  the  Place  a  Portuguefe  Governor,  and  a  Chinefe  Mandarin ,  on  whom  the  whole 
Country  depends  ;  his  Palace  dands  in  the  middle  of  the  City,  and  whatever  he  would  have 
['  done,  the  Portuguefe  mud  obey,  efpecially  where  the  Intered  of  the  Chinefe  is  concern’d. 

The  Portuguefe  obtain’d  this  Settlement  in  the  following  Manner  ;  During  the  Reign  of 
Hong-chi'  the  Europeans  traded  either  at  Kan-ton ,  or  Ning-po,  in  the  Province  of  Che-kyang  ;  but 
In  the  time  of  Kya-tfing ,  a  Pirate  named  Chang-f-lau ,  who  infeded  the  Seas  of  Kan-ton ,  having 
feiz’d  Ma-kau ,  and  befieg’d  the  Capital  of  the  Province  ;  the  Mandarins  defir’d  the  Alfidance 
of  the  Europeans  on  Board  the  Merchantmen,  who  oblig’d  the  Pirate  to  raife  the  Siege,  and 
purfuing  him  to  Makau ,  flew  him  there.  The  Emperor  being  inform’d  of  this  Victory,  by 
the  Tfong-tu ,  publifh’d  a  Decree,  whereby  he  gave  Ma-kau  to  thofe  European  Merchants,  in  order 
to  fettle  there. 

[  The  Ifland  of  Shang-chwen-fhan,  or  Sançian.  < 

THE  Death  of  S.  Francis  Xavier ,  the  Apodle  of  the  Indies ,  and  his  Tomb,  which  is  dill  The  Ifland  of 
to  be  feen  in  this  Ifland,  have  render’d  it  remarkable.  The  Tomb  dands  on  an  Emi-  ^fchQfen‘ 
nence  at  the  Foot  of  a  Hill;  befide  it  is  a  little  Plain,  cover’d  on  one  fide  with  Trees,  and  Safian. 
adorn’d  on  the  other  with  feveral  Gardens. 

The  Ifland  is  not  delart,  as  is  reported  ;  for  there  are  five  Villages  in  it,  inhabited  by  poor 
Fifhermen,  who  live  on  the  Fifli  they  take,  and  a  little  Rice  which  they  fow.  Here  is  a  Chappel 
built  by  the  Portuguefe  Jefuits ,  about  thirty  Years  ago  ;  it  is  only  of  .Plaider,  but  looks  very 
pretty,  the  Chinefe  having  japan’d  it  over  with  red  and  blue  Varnifh. 


PROVINCE  XIII.  Q.UANG-SL 
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gr--y  H  I  S  Province  is  fituate  between  thofe  of  $uang-tong, ,  Qyey-chew,  Tun-nan,  and  Prov.XIII 
kj  the  Kingdom  °f  Tong-king.  It  contains  twelve  Cities  of  the  firft  Rank,  and  four-  Quang-fi. 
Iff  fcore  of  the  fécond  and  third.  It  produces  fuch  plenty  of  Rice,  that  for  fix  Months 

,  Li  year  ^  furn^es  the  Province  of  ^uang-tong,  which  otherwife  would  not 

be  able  to  fupport  its  numerous  Inhabitants. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION 

Notwithftanding  which  it  is  not  to  be  compared  tomoft  of  the  other  Provinces,  either  for  Extent,’ 
Beauty,  or  Trade.  Altho’  it  is  water’d  by  many  Rivers,  yet  only  the  Parts  towards  the  Eaft 
and  South,  are  well  improv’d,  being  a  fiat  Country  and  the  Air  fnild  ;  almoft  every  where  elfe, 
efpecially  towards  the  North,  it  is  incumber’d  with  Mountains  cover  d  with  thick  Forefts. 

There  are  in  this  Province  Mines  of  all  forts  of  Metals,  efpecially  Gold  and  Silver  ;  which  the 
Chinefe  out  of  Policy  have  always  prohibited  to  be  open’d,  for  fear  6f  occafioning  Disturbances. 
A  certain  Chain  of  Mountains  having  been  known,  for  a  long  time  pad:,  to  contain  Mines 
of  Gold,  Silver,  Tin,  Copper,  and  Lead;  fome  Years  ago  the  Governor  of  a  City  of  the  firft 
Rank,  in  whofe  Diftridt  they  are,  prefented  a  Memorial  to  the  Emperor,  wherein  he  fhew’d 
how  to  prevent  Inconveniences.  Among  the  reft,  he  obferv’d  that  the  Inhabitants  offer’d  to  open 
them  at  their  own  Expence;  and  propofed  that  none,  either  of  this  or  the  neighbouring  Provinces, 
ihould  be  permitted  to  work  at  them,  without  a  Patent  from  his  Mandarin ,  betides  four  Perfons 
Security  for  his  Conduct.  ‘  , 

The  Emperor  having  fent  this  Memorial  to  be  examin’d  by  the  Hû-pû,  that  Court,  which 
Superintends  the  Revenues,  approv’d  of  it,  conditionally  that,  according  to  what  is  pradiifed  on 
like  Occafions,  the  Undertakers  fhould  give  forty  per  Cent  to  the  Emperor,  and  five  per  Cent  to 
the  Officers  and  Soldiers,  who  preftded  over  the  Work.  Afterwards  the  Emperor  referv’d  the 
Gold  Mine  wholy  to  himfelf,  and  work’d  it  at  his  own  Expence.  There  is  in  this  Province  a 
pretty  extraordinary  Tree,  which  inftead  of  Pith  contains  a  foft  Subftance,  that  fervés  for 
Meal,  and  does  not  tafte  amifs.  Here  are  abundance  of  thole  Infedts,  fpoken  of  before,  which 
produce  the  white  Wax.  The  Cinnamon  that  grows  here,  diffufes  a  more  agreeable  Odour, 
than  that  of  the  Ifland  of  Ceylan  (d),  and  the  Silks  that  are  made,  bear  a  good  Price  ;  in  fhort; 
this  Country  breeds  Parrots,  Porcupines,  and  Rhinocerofes. 

The  Firjl  City ,  Quey-ling-fu,  Capital  of  the  Province. 

•*.  . . r  ..  .  "  '  1  ~  \  .  ■  I,-,.-.. 

THIS  City  Bands  on  a  River  (e)  that  falls  into  the  Ta-ho ;  and  runs  with  fuch  Rapidity 
thro’  the  narrow  Valleys,  that,  tho’  it  is  large,  it  is  not  navigable,  or  of  any  ufè  for 

Trade. 

The  City  is  remarbable  for  being  built  partly  after  the  Manner  of  our  antient  Fortifies* 
tions  ;  but  is  much  inferior  to  mofl  of  the  other  Capitals. 

Fluey-ling  fignifies  the  Foref  of  the  Flowers  of  F>uey  ;  becaufe  the  Flower  call’d  Fluey,  tho*  pretty 
common  throughout  China ,  is  more  plenty  in  this  Province,  and  efpecially  in  the  Territory  of 
this  City,  than  elfewhere. 

The  Tree  which  produces  it,  is  very  large,  with  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  Lawrel  ; 
it  is  little,  yellow,  and  grows  in  Bunches  ;  it  does  not  remain  long  on  the  Tree,  and  when 
it  falls,  another  comes  in  its  Place.  In  Autumn  the  Tree  is  cover’d  over  with  thefe  Flowers, 
whofe  agreeable  Smell  perfumes  the  whole  Country. 

In  this  Diftridt  are  found  the  beft  Stones  which  the  Literati  ufe  to  make  their  Ink  of;  and 
Birds  whofe  Feathers  are  variegated  with  very  bright  Colours,  and  woven  in  their  Silks. 

Tfiey -ling  has  under  its  Jurisdiction  only  two  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  feven  of  the  third 
Rank.  It  is  almoft  wholly  encompafted  with  favage  and  barbarous  People,  who  are  fettled  in 
the  Mountains.  I  have  already  given  an  account  of  them,  diftinguifhing  thofe  who  arc  fubjedt 
to  the  Chinefe  Mandarins ,  from  thofe  who  live  in  a  State  of  Independency. 


The  Second  City ,  Lyew-chew-fu. 


Lyeau-chenu- 


TIKE  Territory  of  this  City  is  of  great  Extent,  and  well  water’d,  but  full  of  Mountains, 
which  however  abound  with  Simples,  much  ufed  by  the  Phyficians.  Two  Cities 
of  the  fécond,  and  ten  of  the  third  Rank  depend  on  it. 

Among  thefe  latter,  Vû-Jwen-hyen  is  famous  on  account  of  the  lively  and  fubtil  Wit  of  its  Inha¬ 
bitants.  There  is  fcarce  an  Examination  at  Pe-king  for  the  Degree  of  Dodtor,  but  feveral 
Literati  of  this  City  obtain  it,  who  are  afterwards  employ’d  in  fome  of  the  Governments  or 
Magiftracies. 


The  Third  City ,  Kin-ywen-fu.  (F) 


Kin yvjen-fu.  MT^HO’  this  City  is  built  on  a  large  River,  yet  it  is  not  the  more  agreeable  ;  for  befides  being 
JL  encompafted  with  frightful  Mountains,  thofe  of  Fluey-chew,  which  are  inaccefiible,  and 
inhabited  by  People  who  are  half  Savage,  are  in  its  Neighbourhood. 

The  Valleys  lying  between  thefe  frightful  Mountains  are  interfperfed  with  Villages  and  Forts. 
Gold  is  gather’d  out  of  its  Rivers,  and  the  Areka  is  found  every  where.  Two  Cities  of  the  fécond 
and  five  of  the  third  Rank  depend  on  its  Jurifdidtion. 


(d)  More  properly  Seylan,  or  Selan  with  an  S. 

(e)  According  to  the  Map,  it  Hands  on  a  fort  of  Lake. 


ni.iv  lilt  nmuc  agrees  wicn 
Tables  it  Is  fpelled.  King  ywen  /«. 
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The  Fourth  City,  Se-ngnenfu.  Quang-fi. 

rfHE  Diftrift  of  ihis  Qty  is  of  no  great  Extent,  containing  only  one  City  of  the  fécond 
1  Rank,  and  two  of  the  third.  It  is  encompaffed  with  Mountains,  who fe  Inhabitants, 

who  were  formerly  rude  and  half  Barbarians,  but  have  become  civiliz’d  b^  Degrees,  f.nce  the^ 

Vvere  incorporated  with  the  Empire.  .  .  J  °  3 

The  Fifth  City -,  Ping-lo-fu.  '  c 

THIS  city  Hands  on  a  River,  which,  tho’  large,  is  hardly  navigable.  It  runs  among  very 
narrow  Valleys,  interfperfed  with  Rocks,  which  makes  it  full  of  Water-Falls  Its  Turifdi- 
ction  contains  one  City  of  the  fécond,  and  feven  of  the  third  Rank  J  ■ 

All  thefe  Cities  are  inviron’d  with  Mountains,  which  render  the  Country  difagreeable  • 
fome  of  them  however  are  cover  d  with  Orange-Trees;  abundance  of  that  white  wfx  made 
by  certain  Inie&s,  is  found  here,  whereof  I  have  fpoken  more  than  once  already.  T 

The  Sixth  City,  U-chew-fu. 

r  •  ^  , 

ALL  _the  Rivers  of  the  Province  meet  near  this  City,  which  borders  on  3uamr-tomr  •  whence 
it  is  look  d  on  as  the  moH  confiderable  for  Trade,  and  of  greateft  Importance  bCcauIe  it  is 

Ra'nf7  “•  ItS  Diftda  COmpriZeS  °ne  City  °f^he  ^ond/and  tüU  of  the  third  ***** 

The  Country  is  partly  plain,  and  partly  mountainous.  It  produces  Red  Lead ,  and  a  remark-  Cinnabar. 

the6  Jrne’  nr ”  d  e  whj^  lnftead  of  Pith  contains  a  foft  Subffance,  employ’d  to  Tree^ro?u' 

the  lame  Ufe  as  Meal,  and  of  no  difagreeable  Tafte.  F  ■  cmS Meal- 

of  co“mon  Animals  of  China,  one  meets  here  with  the  Rhinoceros  ;  and  a  kind  Rhinoceros, 

fembknce  rf  Dogl  W  ’  7  '  Shape’  a"d  Shrilnefs  °f  their  Yell>  have  a  S**  Re‘ 

If  f  \  ,  i  I  r  ?  rTj  \  .'  T  "\T  fx  fi 

The  Seventh  City ,  Sin-chew-fu.  (a) 

Conllue“ofjwoi,R“s,  in  an  agreeable  Country,  If  compar’d 

efpecially  to  fuch  as  come  from  thofe  fteep  Mourn 
The  r??  ?P  whiich  ftnkr  thefEye  Wlth  nothing  but  what  is  frightful  and  melancholy, 
j  O  „  ntITr  Pïd^Ce*  a  fort  of  Cinnamon,  much  inferior  to  that  of  Ceylan,  in  Goodnefs 
and  Smell;  »J‘o  thofe  Trees, _  whofe  Wood  is  fo  hard  that  it  has  the  Name  of  Iron-Wood. 

monysilknke  f  t’W  uertalnn  GIaf-,  7h‘ch  r°metimes  bears  agreater  Price,  than  the' com- 
mon  Silks.  A  kind  of  yellow  Earthy  is  found  here,  which  they  fay  is  a  fovereign  Remedy 
againlt  a.11  iorts  of  Poifon.  The  Diftrift  of  this  îc  nnf  ui  •  •  * 

man  three  Cities  of  the  third  Rank  7  confiderable,  containing  no  more 

P 


Sin-chew fh. 


The  Eighth  City,  Nan*ningfu. 
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THE  Place  where  tins  City  Hands  is  a'lmofi  furrourided  with  Rivers,  and  little  Lakes 

tour  Cities  of  the  fécond,- and  three  of  the  third  Rank  are  within  its  Diftrict,  which 
is  intermixt  with  Plains  and  Mountains. 

Great  Parrots  are  found  here  that  are  eafily  taught  to  fpeak  ;  alfo  a  kind  of  Fowl,  which 
die  arges  out  of  its  Mouth  Threads  of  Cotton;  and  very  large  Porcupines,  which  dart  very 
long  and  iharp  Quills  at  thofe  who  approach  them.  Some  of  its  Mountains  produce  Iron  Mines.  7 

"^3  ;  3IJ0'I05iv  J 


Nan-ningf&. 


The  Ninth  City,  Tay-ping-fu. 


THIS  City  is  fituate  in  an  Elbow  made  by  a  large  River,  by  which  it  is  ihclofed  on 
■  three  fides,  and  fortify  d  on  the  fourth  by  a  Wall  running  from  one  Branch  of  that 
River  to  the  other.  ^ 

The  Country  depending  on  it  is  the  befl  in  the  whole  Province.  The  Soil-  is  fertile  vwv 

populous,  and  well  cultivated.  It  contains  a  great  Number  of  Forts,  as  bordering  on  the 
Kingdom  of  fong-hng.  ë  u  e 

The  Inhabitants  are  look’d  on  as  Barbarians  by  the  Chinefe,  becaufe  they  have  not  much 

Ttneft’^ndf  weWC  Rou§h?efs  in  ,tbeir  Behaviour,  very  different  from  ûl  Chinefe  Affability 
The  DiHrifl  of  this  City  contains  twelve  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  two  of  the  third  Rank.  7’ 

t  *  I  f,  *  f  • 

(a)  In  the  Table  Page  6.  Tfin  chew  fL 


Tay-ping-fu* 
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ProvXih. 

Quang-fi. 

Se-ming-fù. 


The  Tenth  City ,  Se-ming'fu.  (b) 


^VpANDS  alfo  near  the  Borders  of  Tong-king^  in  a 


_ _  3 _ mountainous  Country,  and  not  far  from 

^  the  Pillar,  which  the  Tong-kingefe  have  eredted  to  fefve  for  the  Limits  of  their  Kingdom,  as 
I  have  elfewhere  remark’d.  Its  Mountains  furnifh  abundance  of  Wood,  and  its  Diurid:  contains 
only  four  Cities  of  the  fécond  Rank. 

The  Country  produces  all  the  Neceffaries  of  Life,  but  the  Inhabitants  are  not  near  fo  polite  as 
thofe  of  other  Parts  of  the  Empire. 


The  Eleventh  City,  Chin-ngan-fu. 


Chin-', 


in  nganfû.  A  S  great  Part  of  the  Diftrid  of  this  City  depends  on  Tong-king,  it  contains  only  one 
XJL  City  of  the  fécond  Rank.  It  was  formerly  no  more  than  a  pitiful  Borough,  which 
was  afterwards  inlarg’d,  and  inclofed  with  Walls,  in  order  to  make  it  a  City  of  the  firft  Rank. 

The  Manners  of  its  Inhabitants  does  not  differ  much  frorp  thole  of  the  Chinefe.  The  Country 
produces  all  the  Neceffaries  of  Life,  and  among  the  reft  much  Honey  and  Wax. 


Se-chln-fu. 


The  Twelfth  City,  Se-chin-fu.  (c) 

THE  Diftrid  of  this  City  is  inconfiderable,  containing  only  two  Cities  of  the  fécond  Rank. 

It  is  fituate  almoft  at  the  Spring  of  two  little  Rivers,  which  meet  near  its  Walls.  The 
Country  is  partly  plain,  partly  mountainous.  It  borders  on  Tun-nan ,  and  is  full  of  populous 
Boroughs. 


PROVJCIV 
i  Yun-nan. 

Bounds. 


Gold  Sand. 


Mines  of 
white  Copper 

Red  Amber, 
precious 
Stones, 
Frankincenfe 
and  Marble. 


Yun-nan-fu. 


PROVINCE  XIV.  YUN-NAN. 

,  .  v  -**1  à  Â  ■>  N  f  V  -4  »  rt*  V  -9  -  '  . 

HIS  Province,  being  one  of  the  richeft  of  the  Empire,  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the 
Provinces  of  Se-chwen ,  Q 'uey-chew ,  and  Quang-Ji  -,  and  on  the  other  by  Tibet ,  fome 
favage  Nations  little  known,  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Ava ,  Pegu ,  Laos ,  and  Tong-king. 
It  contains  twenty  one  Cities  of  the  firft  Rank,  and  fifty  five  of  the  fécond  and 
third.  It  is  water’d  every  where  by  Rivers,  whereof  feveral  take  their  Rife  from  confiderable 
Lakes,  which  are  in  the  Province,  arid  render  it  very  fruitful. 

All  forts  of  Neceflaries  are  very  cheap  here.  The  Gold  alone  that  is  gathered  out  of  the 
Sand  of  the  Rivers  and  Torrents,  which  defcend  from  the  Mountains  fituate  in  the  Weflern 
part  of  the  Province,  amounts  to  a  confiderable  Sum  ;  whence  it  may  be  judged  that  thofè 
Mountains  contain  Gold-Mines,  which  would  produce  immenfe  Riches,  were  they  fuifer’d  to 
be  open’d. 

Befides  the  Mines  of  common  Copper,  found  alfo  in  fome  other  Provinces,  there  are  fome 
of  a  fingularj  kind,  named  P e-tong ,  which  is  white,  both  within  and  without.  It  produces 
red  Amber,  but  no  yellow  ;  in  a  word.  Rubies,  Saphirs,  Agats,  Pearls,  precious  Stones,  Mufk, 
Silk, 2  Benjamin,  a  fort  of  Frankincenfe,  which  is  much  efteem’d,  Lapis  Ar menus,  and 
very  beautiful  Marble.  Some  of  this  Marble,  which  is  of  divers  Colours,  naturally  reprefents 
Mountains,  Flowers,  Trees  and  Rivers,  whereof  they  make  Tables  and  other  Ornaments  ; 
fome  think  that  the  Rubies,  and  other  precious  Stones,  are  brought  hither  from  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Ava . 

Among  the  .  Animals,  one  meets  with  excellent  Horfes,  moft  of  them  low  but  ftrong 
and  vigorous  ;  Stags  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  are  neither  taller  nor  thicker  than  our  ordi¬ 
nary  Dogs.  The  Lords  keep  them  in  their  Gardens  for  their  Diverfion.  The  Birds,  call’d 
Kin-ki  or  Golden-Hens ,  are  alfo  found  here,  which  I  have  defcribed  elfewhere. 

The  People  are  very  flrong  and  courageous  ;  befides  they  are  of  a  mild  affable  Temper,  and  fit 
for  the  Study  of  the  Sciences. 

iO  i }  yn/z  k  l  .s'-  lO  ifj  v  i  ir 

The  Fir  ft  City,  Yun-nan-fu,  the  Capital  of  the  Province. 

THIS  City  has  no  navigable  River,  but  is  built  on  the  fide  of  a  large  and  deep  Lake,  or 
to  fpeak  in  the  Language  of  the  Country,  on  the  Coaft  of  the  South  Sea.  It  is  not  many 
Years  fince  it  it  was  remarkable  for  its  Beauty.  Within  its  Walls,  which  are  three  Miles  in  Com- 
pafs,  it  was-1  full  of  handfome  Buildings,  and  without,  adorn’d  with  pleafant  Gardens  two  or 
three  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 


(b)  In  the  Map  Se-minflr,  but  in  the  Tables  as  here. 


(c)  In  the  two  Tables  tis  Se-ching-fli.  i  but  in  the  Map  as  here. 
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of  the  PROVINCES  «/CHINA.  123 

A  Chinefe  Prince  formerly  kept  hisCourt  here;  the  Tartars  becoming  Matters  of  China  they  gave  r, 
him  the  Invefttture  thereof  wtth  the  Title  of  King  ;  but  that  Prince  (d)  being  weary  J/the  IZnin.' 
Yoke,  and  haymg  taken  up  Aims  againft  the  Emperor,  in  1679,  his  Family  was  ruin’d,  and  dying 
a  while  after  of  old  Age,  his  Troops  were  of  a  fudden  difperfed  y 

The  Trade  foi  Metals  is  greater  here  than  in  any  other  Province.  They  ttiake  a  particular  fort 
of  bilk,  named  Tong-hày-twan-'tfe ,  that  is;  the  Satin  of  the  Jhajlem  Sea,  without  knowing  the  Oc- 
cafion  of  this  Name.  It  is  made  of  twitted  Silk,  is  not  flower’d,  and  without  any  Glofs. 

They  dye.  it  o  all  forts  of  Colouis,  as  they  do  the  Twan-tfe ;  or  common  Satin  ;  but  it  appears 
neither  bright  nor  lively  ;  they  alio  make  very  good  Carpets. 

After  all,  Y in-nan ,  at  prêtent,  has  more  Reputation  than  Wealth  ;  the  Shops  are  but  indif¬ 
ferently  furmlh’d,  the  Dealers  poor,  the  Buildings  mean,  and  the  Concourfe  of  People  not  very 
great,  if  compared  with  what  is  feen  in  moft  of  the  other  Capitals  of  Provinces. 

In  this  City  the  Tjbng-tû ;  or  Governor-General  of  the  Provinces  of  TuSnan  and  %uey- 

chew,  refides,  as  alfo  the  Vice-Roy  of  the  Province.  Its  Diftridt  contains  four  Cities  of  the  fécond, 
and  feven  of  the  third  Rank. 

The  whole  Country  is  agreeable  and  fertile,  confifting  partly  in  little  Hils,  and  partly  in 
large  Plains.  The  Waters  are  very  good,  the  Climate  temperate,  and  the  Canals  give  an  eafy 
Admittance  to  Veffels.  .  3 

The  Inhabitants  are  indued  with  Wit  and  Courage*  and  have  always  been  addided  to  Arms, 
or  Agriculture.  The  Horfes  that  are  bred  there  are  fmall,  but  hardy  and  ftrong.  It  pro^ 
duces  Lapis  Armenus  and  fine  Marble.  The  Trees  call’d  RoJVWood,  are  alfo  found  here. 

v>  •  w  v  4  \  -  J  l— *  '  '  •*  JL  i  d  *  \  T  . 

The  Second  City ,  Ta-li-fu. 

THIS  City,  like  the  Capital,  Rands  on  a  Lake,  which  is  very  long,  and  abounds  with  all  Ta-li-fU . 

forts  of  Fifh.  It  is  large,  and  very  populous  ;  the  Climate  is  mild,  and  the  Soil  fertile, 
fo  that  it  is  .a  very  pleafant  Place  to  live  in. 

It  is  here  principally  thofe  fair  Tables  and  other  Ornaments  are  made  of  that  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  Marble,  dug  out  of  the  Mountain  ‘Tyen-fung  ;  and  which  is  naturally  variegated  with  fo  many 
different  Colours,  that  one  would  think  the  Mountains,  Flowers,  Trees,  and  Rivers  reprefented 
thereon  were  drawn  by  a  fkillful  Painter.  *  r 

‘7 a-li  has  under  its  Jurifdidion,  fout  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  three  of  the  third  Rank. 

The  Third  City,  Ling-ngan-fu.  (e) 

THE  whole  Country,  that  belongs  to  this  City,  containing  four  Cities  of  the  fécond  Rank,  and  Ling-ngan.fù . 

five  of  the  third,  confifts  either  of  Plains,  little  Hills,  and  Mountains,  which  afford  no  dif- 
agreeable  Profped  ;  it  is  water’d  by  pretty  large  Lakes,  and  feveral  Rivers,  that  render  it  fertile, 
efpecially  in  Rice  and  Wheat.  It  produces  alfo  plenty  of  Honey  and  Wax,  as  well  as  moft  of  the 
Fruits  found  in  the  Indies . 

».  ^  »  •  •  >»  *»  '  »  r  *v\  •  v 

O.*  *  v  /  r>rio  r  r  cio-m  nuoi/*  c  user.  j  r  n  f  ._li.  \  » .  ..  ^ 

The  Fourth  City ,  Chu-hyung-fu.  (*) 

,f,  fV  •  s  *  +  .C  O  •  -  *  -j  *  ~  *■  -  J.  4  V 

THIS  City  ftands  in  the  Heart  of  the  Province,  and  a  very  beautiful  Country,  water’d  Chû-kyung-fû. 

with  feveral  Rivers,  and  inclofed  on  .all  fides  with  fine  Mountains,  which  ferve  inftead 
of  Bulwarks.  The  Air  is  healthful,  and  the  Soil  produces  plenty  of  all  forts  of  Grain.  It 
abounds  alfo  with  good  Paftures.  . 

The  Mountains  yield  the  Lapis  Armenus ,  and  a  fine  green  Stone  ;  fo  do  fome  of  them  Silver 
Mines  in  Cafe  they  were  open’d.  It  has  but  two  Cities  of  the  fécond  Rank  under  its  Jurifdi&ion. 

The  Fifth  City,  Chiii-kyang-fu. 

NOTHING  can  be  more  agreeable  than  the  Situation  of  this  City.  It  ftands  on  the  Chin-kyang-fu 
fide  of  a  great  Lake  which  lies  to  the  South,  and  in  a  Plain  encompaffed  with  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  at  a  proper  Diftance  to  render  the  Profpetft  agreeable.  Its  Diftrid:  is  of  no 
great  Extent,  containing  no  more  than  two  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  two  of  the  third  Rank  ; 
but  it  is  water’d  by  Lakes  and  Rivers  that  make  it  fertile,  and  abound  with  excellent  Fiftu 
The  Inhabitants  make  Cotton  Carpets,  which  are  much  efteem’d. 

The  Sixth  City,  King-tong-fu. 

L  ’  •  V*  '  4»  <  t*T 

THE  Country,  where  this  City  ftands,  is  full  of  very  high  Mountains,  which  they  fay  con-  Kir;  .tom* 
tain  Silver  Mines.  It  abounds  with  Rice,  and  its  Valleys  are  well  water’d  with  Brooks 
and  Rivers.  Altho’  it  enjoys  the  Rank  of  Fu}  there  is  no  other  City  in  its  Diftridt. 

(d)  This  was  the  famous  U-fan-ghey,  who  call’d  in  the  Tartars  (f)  In  the  Map  as  here,  but  Cbu-hyang-fù,  in  the  firft  Table, 
to  fupprefs  the  Rebels.  -  '  and  Ch  u-hyoTig-fu  in  the  fecoud. 

(e)  In  the  Map  Ling-ganfu,  but  in  the  Tables  as  here. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION 


Ku-tjing-fti. 


Provxiv  On  ^le  °f  one  °f  thofe  Bridges*  which  I  haVe  defcribed  elfewhere,  fupported  by  Iron 
Yun-nan.  Chains.  The  Sight  of  the  Precipices,  and  Agitation  of  the  Bridge,  when  many  Paffengers  are  on 
{ÊS~ym\A  lt  at  once>  never  fail  to  terrify  thofe  who  have  not  pafted  it  before. 

The  Seventh  City ,  Quan-naii-fu. 

• 

Quan-nan-  ?  IP* HIS  City,  as  well  as  the  former,  has  no  other  within  its  Diftridt.  It  ftands  on  the 

/«•  JL  Borders  of  the  Province  of  Quey-chew,  and  is  fèparated,  as  it  were,  from  the  reft  of 

the  Province  by  frightful  Mountains.  Its  Soil  is  fertile,  but  the  Inhabitants  are  eonfider’d  by 
the  Chinefe  as  Barbarians ,  on  account  of  the  Rudenefs  of  their  Behaviour. 

The  Eighth  City,  Quang-fi-fu. 

Vuang-fi-fù.  np  HIS  City  ftands  in  a  little  Plain,  and  on  the  Side  of  a  Lake.  It  is  quite  furrounded 
jL  with  Mountains,  and  has  under  it  only  two  Cities  of  the  third  Rank,  without  any 
thing  farther,  worthy  Remark. 

The  Ninth  City,  Shun-ning-fu, 

Shun-ningfii.  a  very  fmall  City,  not  above  a  Mile  and  an  half  in  Compafs,  furrounded  with  Mountains, 
X  f°  that  the  Avenues  to  it  are  thro’  very  narrow  Valleys.  The  Soil  is  almoft  every  where 
barren,  and  the  Genius  as  well  as  Manners  of  the  Natives  as  rude  as  the  Climate  they  inhabit. 

The  Tenth  City,  Ku-tfing-fu.  (g) 

ALTHO’  this  City  is  furrounded  with  Mountains,  yet  the  Country  about  it  is  fruitful 
enough.  It  commands  over  five  Cities  of  the  fécond,  and  two  of  the  third  Rank. 
Their  Inhabitants  are  very  laborious,  and  do  not  leave  an  Inch  of  Land  unimprov’d-  but  they 
are  fo  litigious,  that  they  fpend  thebeft  Part  of  their  EfFedts  at  Law.  *  ^  "  ^ 

The  Eleventh  City,  Yau-ngan-fu.  (h) 

THE  Territory  of  this  City  is  fufficiently  large,  altho’  it  has  but  two  Cities,  one  of  the 
fécond,  and  the  other  of  the  third  Rank  under  its  Jurifdiaion.  It  is  intermix!  with 
ternie  Valleys  and  Mountains,  cover’d  with  fine  Forefts.  It  furnilhes  abundance  of  Mufk. 

Near  the  City  is  a  Well  of  fait  Water,  whereof  they  make  very  white  Salt.  The  People  of 
this  Country  are  of  a  ftrong  Conftitution,  and  naturally  warlike. 

The  Twelfth  City,  Ko-king-fu.  j 

THIS  City,  which  is  encompaffed  with  Mountains,  has  no  more  than  one  City  of  the 
fécond  Rank  in  its  Biftrkft,  which  is  fituate  on  a  Lake,  fix  Leagues  in  Compafs 
Its  Inhabitants  are  couragious  and  brave.  They  ufually  go  arm’d  with  Bows  and  Arrows 
The  _  Country  produces  Mulk  and  Pine- Apples.  Very  beautiful  Carpets  are  made  here 
It  is  faid  there  are  Gold  Mines  in  its  Mountains,  bordering  on  the  Country  of  the  Si-fan 
or  Territories  of  the  Lamas.  ^  r 

■i  The  Thirteenth  City ,  Vu-ting-fu.  (i) 

THIS  City  is  fituate  on  the  Borders  of  the  Province  of  Se-cbwen ,  in  a  rich  and  fertile  Soil 
water’d  with  Brooks  and  Rivers  that  produce  great  plenty.  It  has  a  pretty  large  Gar- 
riion  to  defend  the  Country  againft  any  Incurfions  of  the  neighbouring  Mountaineers  6 
The  Land  is  well  cultivated,  and  its  Paftures  are  ftock’d  with  numerous  Flocks’  A  great 
deal  of  Mufk  alfo  comes  from  hence.  Some  of  its  Mountains  are  rugged  and  fteep,  and  the 
Paflages  over  them  fo  narrow,  that  only  one  Man  at  a  time  can  clamber  up.  In  time  of  War 

the  Inhabitants  retire  to  them  as  inacceftible  Holds.  It  has  in  its  Diftridt  only  two  Cities  of  the 
iecond  Rank,  and  one  of  the  third. 

The  Fourteenth  City,  Li-kyang-tu-fu.  (k) 

T  TthcVacfemhrIrhabltartl0ffliVityuand  the  Tcrritor>'  belonging  to  it,  are  defended  from 
v  a  ■  r  m  C?  omes  of  the  Cbme/e,  who  came  and  fettled  here.  It  has  no  City  depending  nn 
it,  and  is  iurrounded  by  Mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  the  Dominions  of  the  La, fas  whfrein 

KbIa»”  The  who1'  “  «“  ^  “»  fast.  yadfetoS! 


Yau-ngan-fu. 


Ko-kingfu 


Vù-ting-fu. 


Li-k'jang-tu- 

fu . 


(c)  This  City  is  call’d  in  Table  i .  and  the  Map,  Ku  chew  ft.  (l\  in  both  TahTpc  TT  **  t-  . 

(H)  In  the  Map,  Uu-ganfi.  1  7  W  'MT f '"*-/»  :  but  in  the  Map  as  here. 

W  In  the  MaP  as  here  ’  but  in  the  Tables  hfyaçfi 
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The  Fifteenth  City,  Ywen-kyang-fu 

<  ■  _  Ywen-kyang- 

STANDS  on  a  pretty  large  River,  call'd  Ho-li-kyang,  and  has  no  City  under  its  Jurifdiaibn/”' 

The  Country  conflits  of  Mountains,  and  Plains  water'd  by  feveral  Rivers.  It  furnilhes  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Silk;  produces  plenty  of  Ebony,  Palm-Trees,  and  Arika,  which  the  Inhabitants  chew 
with  Betel  Lear,  reacdcks  are  very  numerous  here. 

The  Sixteenth  Cityy  Mong-wlia-fu. 

IS  t  i  ~  **  ’  1  '  *  *  *  IVayil.. 

TH 1 ®  $  °n.e, of  t!?ofe  Ci‘ies  which  has  no  Jurifdiftion  over  others,,  it  is  fürrôutided 
with  high  Mountains,  and  is  remarkable  in  that  there  is  no  Country  in  the  whole  Empire  A 
which  fiirmmes  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Mufk. 

The  Seventeenth  City,  Yung-chang-fu.  (a)  j 

THIS  City  is  pretty  large  and  populous,  built  like  the  former,  in  the  rriidft  of  Moun- 

tains,  near  an  Extremity  of  the  Province,  and  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  People  who  Tun^àt%k 
are  favage  and  little  known  ;  the  Difpofition  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants  partake  of7" 
thofe  of  their  Neighbours.  The  Country  furnilhes  Gold,  Honey,  Wax,  Amber,  and  abun- 

T-rj-A-  g0°d  Slk*  °ne  Clty  of  the  fécond*  and  two  of  the  third  Hank  are  under  its 
Jurifdi&ion. 

•Y~':  yrsy  ov  dot  :  to  t'oM  lo  liul  .  i  >  , 

^  -  Ulvi 

The  Eighteenth  City ,  Yüngning-tu  fu. 

THIS  City  is  fituate  at  the  end  of  the  Province,  almoft  touching  the  Dominions  of  the 

Lamas.  There  is  a  fine  Lake  on  the  Eaft-fide  of  it,  with  four  little  Ifles  in  it  which  Tungning-tb- 
appear  above  Water  in  pretty  Eminericies.  It  has  no  other  City  under  its  Jurifdi&ion.  fù'  '  " 

Here,  as  well  as  in  Lib  et  ^  Numbers  of  that  fort  of  Cows  are  to  be  met  with*  whofe  Tails  ferve 
a  ^evfra*  Ules.  They  make  Stuffs  of  them,  that  are  Proof  againft  Rain*  and  Carpets  mûrît 
efteem’d.  The  Chinefe  Officers  employ  them  alfo  in  adorning  their  Standards  and  Helmets, 

•  /  >  iwnntfti  r  t  r  »  »  * 

«VL  îi'.u  \l  .'v  ‘  ty;  '  ., 

The  Nineteenth  City,  Yung-pe  fu. 

ALTHO’  this  City  ftands  amidft  Mountains,  its  Territory  is  not  the  Iefs  fertile;  having 
large  Plains,  watered  partly  by  a  fine  Lake,  partly  by  divers  Brooks  and  pretty  bis  Rivers 
but  has  no  City  depending  on  it.  -  *  ' 


Yung-fe-fu. 


Ut 

The  Twentieth  City,  Kay-wha-fu.  (b) 

•  Cj  011331  * ÊînHîü^flflI  3ifj  . 


■I  en  r 


THIS  City  is  confiderable  for  nothing  but  that  it  borders  an  tong-king,  and  is  one  of 
the  Keys  of  the  Province  on  that  fide.  It  Hands,  in  a  Country,  i.ntermixt  with  fer¬ 
tile  Valleys  and  high  Mountains.  It  has  no  Jurifdiaion  or  City  depending  on  it. 

ThetTmenty  Firfl  City,  San  tadu.  (c) 

THIS  laft  City,  which  ftands  on  the  Borders  of;  the  Kingdom  o Î  Ava,  is  properly  a  For- 
trefs  to  defend  the  Frontiers.  The  whole  Country  is  full  of  Mountains,  which  fervfc  it 

tor  a  Bulwark  ;  and  the  Valleys  are  water’d  with  Rivers,  that  fender  the  Soil  fertile.  rA  t?  . 

.i-iWivJ  iix;  ni 


Kaywhafu. 


San-ta-fu.. 
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HIS  Province,  which  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  in  the  Empiric  ml  Suited  »' 

1  thofe  of  Hù-quang,  Sc-cbwen,  Tun-nan,  and  tkàng-fi.  It.cpntaios  teu  C«ies  of  >?ov'XV- 
the  firft  Rank,  and  thirty  eight  of  the  fécond  and  third.  •  q  -  ®  e 

It  is  full  of  inacceffible  Mountains,  whence  one  Part  of  iris  inhatited  by  People  t 

who  never  were  fubdued,  but  are  perfedly  indépendant,  as  I  have  fhewn  at  the  Beffinnine-  of  Bounds’ J 
this  Work.  [p.  32]  c:::  y  0  Sr.i.A  bf  •  &  \,r*  Situation. 

'ï.  Î6  N!?e  ,of  this  City»  apd  the  fol*  (B)  In  the  fame  Table  it  is  $ue-<wha-f,l 
t^  End  oTfhe  Work  r‘bk  °fLa,i,Ud<:  a"d  ^  “  'ïe"  35  - 
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XV  The  Emperors,  in  order  to  people  this  Province,  have  often  fent  Colonies  hither^  and  j 

„  even  fometimes  Governors  with  their  whole  Families. 

It  contains  abundance  of  Forts,  and  Military  Places,  where  numerous  Garnfons  are  kept; 
hut  the  Tribute  which  the  Province  pays,  not  being  fufficient  to  maintain  them,  the  Court 
is  oblig’d  to  mak®  up  that  DefeCt  by  fending  them  Supplies  every  Year.  '  '  '  '  _  " 

The  Mountains  afford  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Mercury  ;  alfo  part  or  the  Copper, 
whereof  the  fmall  Money,  current  thro’  the  Empire,  is  made,^  comes  from  hence.  ,  | 

Among  thefe  Mountains  one  meets  with  agreeable  and  fertile  Valleys,  efpecially  near  the 
Rivers.  Provifions  are  cheap,  but  not  in  fuch  Plenty  as  elfewhere,  or  as  they  might  be,  if  the 

Land  was  better  cultivated.  /  *  ■  V  '  *  '  0  „ 

They  have  no  Manufactures  for  Silks  in  this  Province,  blit  they  make  Sturrs  or  a  cer¬ 
tain  Herb,  which  refembles  Hemp,  very  fit  for  Summer-wear.  -  ,  . 

The  Inhabitants  breed  a  great  Number  of  Cows,  Hogs,  and  the  beft  Horfes  in  all  China  ;  the 

wild  Fowl,  whereof  one  meets  with  infinite  Quantities,  have  an  excellent  Tafte.  ^  7p 


,  v  •  t  y~*  •  *  VS 

The  Firfi  City ,  Quey-yang-fu,  (d)  Capital  of  the  Province. 


Quty-jang- 

/«. 
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THIS  City,  which  is  one  of  the  fmalleff  in  China ,  is  not  three  Miles  in  Çompafs. 
Its  Houfes  are  built  partly  of  Earth  and  partly^of  Brick,  like  thofe  belonging  m  the 


Tribunals.  The  River  whereon  it  ftands,  bears  no  Boats,  whence  it  has  but  .  little  Trade  j 
But  its  J urifdidion  extends  over  three  Cities  -of  the  fecond,  and  four  of  the  third.  Rank, 
befides  abundance  of  Forts,  wherewith  it  is,  as  it  were,  furrounded.  The  Country  is  plain 
in  fome  parts,  and  in  others  full  of  Mountains,  fome  of  which  are  very  fteep. 
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. The  Second  City,  Se-chew-fu.  (e) 

Jill  .  «.«ill  JTi  Oj  IfOillU»  (  v’  >  i  IvO  laJL  /  i  :  *  >  i  H  v  . 


Se-che<w~fl*. 


f  jl  A 

OÈ-CHEIV,  fituate  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Province  towards  'Fiu-quang,  has  only  fome 
U  Forts  under  its  jurifdidion.  The  Country  is  full  of  Mountains,  and  furnifties  Red-Lead, 
Quickfilver,  and  divers  other  Metals. 

Its  Inhabitans,  tho*  more  civilized  than  the  reft  of  the  People  of  the  fame  Province,  are. 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  Chinefe  Sciences.  They  go  ordinarily  barefooted,  and  are  fo  inured 
to  Fatigue  that  they  travel  over  the  Rocks  with  a  furprizing  Swiftnefs. 


.  The  Third  City,  Se-nan-fu. 


§e~nan-fu. 


THIS  City,  which  ftands  on  a  fine  River,  and  in  a  long  Plain,  has  in  its  DiftriCt  three 
Cities  of  the  third  Rank,  and  feveral  Forts.  It  is  bounded  on  both  fides  by  Moun¬ 


tains,  fome  whereof  are  inacçeflible,  there  being  but  one  narrow  Way  to  get  up  any  of 

them.  v  ‘  :  3  <  '•  \yX  XX  A 

In  time  of  War,  the  Inhabitants  retire  to  thefe  Mountains  with  their  EffeCts,  to  prevent 

being  plunder’d  by  the  Soldiers,  who  pafs  thro’  their  Country.  :  There  alfo  a  favage  People  hide 

themfelves,  who  have  fcarce  any  Correfpondence  with  the  Chinefe . 

no  ^aiba  ;  .b  v5fO  ‘  .FPkncT  m  :  V.-.;  svpV/  elil 

1  ■* 


The  Fourth  F/^OCliin-y wen-fu.  ( f) 


Chin-yvien - 
/*. 


rt^HE  DiftriCt  of  this  City  is  very  fmall,  comprifing  only  fome  Forts,  and  two  Cities 
‘1  of  the  third  Rank  ;  but  produces  Pomegranates,  Oranges,  and  the  beautifulleft  Flowers 

mail  Chinai  iioü  5EÎÎ  3wlj  «s“vJ1  üjiw  ,/r'  . 

Some  of  its  Mountains  are  inhabited  by  People,  who  having  little  Communication  with  the 

Chinefe ,  are  Boorifh,  and  next  to  Barbarians .  _ _ 


_ 


TT 


The  Fifth  City,  She-tfyen-fu  (g) 

' j  ?  f  i  ...  Ci"  i  s  ?  \  \T  h  .V  -y  \  \  F\  I  | 

IS  fituate  between  the  two  former  Cities,  and  has  but  a  very  fmall  Jurifduftion,  comprifing 
a  few  Forts,  and  one  Town  of  the  third  Rank.  The  People  who  inhabit  the  Mountains  are 
of  a  Difpofition  and  Character  Very  different  from  that  of  the  Chinefe  ;  both  Men  and  Women 
go  bare-footed,  and  retain  other  Cuftoms  very  foreign  to  the  Chinefe  P olitenefs.  The  Country 
yields  abundance  of  Quick-filver. 


no 


(d)  In  the  Second  Table  2>ue-yang-fu. 

(e)  Tfe -chew-fit)  in  the  fame  Table. 


(f)  -Ih  the  Map  Cbi-ykuen-Ja. 

(g)  In  the  firft  Table,  She-tjin  fu. 
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The  Sixth  City ,  Tong-jin-fu. 
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.  Tongjinfu. 


THIS  is  one  of  the  Frontier  Cities  towards  the  Province  of  Hu-quang.  .  It  has  only  one 
City  (a)  and  a  few  Forts  under  its  Jurifdidion.  Much  Gold  is  gathered  here,  nor 
are  there  wanting  Mines  of  Copper.  Converfing  with  the  Chinefe  has  in  fome  Meafure  civi¬ 
lized  the  People*  who  were  formerly  cruel  and  favage. 

The  Seventh  City ,  Ngan-fhan-fu.  (b) 

TH  E  Country  which  belongs  to  this  City  is  full  of  Mountains,  and  contains  three  Ngan-Jhan-fSn, 
Cities  of  the  fécond  Order,  with  five  of  the  third  Rank;  befides  feveral  garrifon’d  Forts 
to  keep  the  People  of  the  Neighbourhood  in  Awe,  who  live  in  a  State  of  Indépendance  in 
their  Mountains.  The  Rivers  that  water,  the  Valleys  and  Plains*  would  render  the  Country 
fruitful  enough,  were  the  People  more  induftrious. 


s’  ’"C"  &  '  f*  f  "IT*  ?  X  ’  Y"*  Jf'  *vv  -ar* 

The  Eighth  City,  Tu-yun-fu.  (c) 


rT~'HE  Jurifdi&ion  of  this  City  is  of  very  fmall  Extent,  containing  only  two  Cities  of  the  wyunfa 
JL  fécond  Rank,  and  as  many  of  the  third.  It  lies  next  the  Mountains,  inhabited  by 
the  Seng-myau-tfe ,  People,  whom  the  Chinefe  were  never  able  to  reduce,  and  who  have  a 
Government  of  their  own,  as  I  have  already  related  ;  it  is  feparated  from  them  only  by  a 
River,  and  certain  very  fteep  Mountains. 


The  Ninth  City,  Ping-ywen-fu.  (d) 

y  jff  ►  •  .  ST  I*  9  *  Ï 

THE  Country  belonging  to  this  City  is,  like  the  former,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  thofe  ^ing^enfa, 
wild  independent  People,  who  inhabit  inacceffible  Mountains.  It  comprizes  no  more 
than  five  Cities,  one  of  the  fécond,  and  two  (e)  of  the  third  Rank.  The  Soil  produces  excel¬ 
lent  Tea,  and  Oranges  of  all  forts.  They  make  Cloth  of  a  kind  of  raw  Hemp,  very  different 
from  that  which  grows  in  Europe . 


The  Tenth  City,  Wey-ning-fu.  (*) 


This  city  ftands  on  a  fine  Lake,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  Plain,  encompaffed  with  m  ,n}n 
high  Mountains.  It  has  under  its  Jurifdidtion  three  Cities  of  the  fécond  Rank,  and  0  mng~ 
as  many  of  the  third,  with  feveral  Forts,  where  there  are  Garrifons  kept,  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Country. 

(a)  By  the  Firft  Table,  p.  6  it  appears,  that  this  City  is  a  (d)  In  the  firft  Table,  Pitig-yue-fu. 

Hyen,  or  of  the  third  Rank.  (e)  Here  is  a  manifeft  Miftake,  for  the  particular  Numbers  do 

■  (B)  In  the  Second  Table  Ngau-Shun-fu.  not  agree  with  the  general  ;  and  the  Firft  Table^makes  four  Hyen. 

(c)  In  the  Map  and  fijft  Table  as  here,  but  in  the  fécond  (f)  In  the  Second  Table  Whey-ning-fu . 

Table  Tu.ywen-fu. 
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HAVE  already  obferv’d,  it  is  the  common  Opinion  of  thofe  who  have  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  trace  the  Origin  of  this  Empire,  that  the  Pofterity  of  the  Sons 
of  Noah,  fpreading  themfelves  over  the  Eaftern  Parts  of  Afia,  arriv’d  in  China 
about  two  hundred  Years  after  the  Deluge,  and  fettled  in  Shen-fi.'  This  Pro. 
vince,  being  thus  peopled  by  the  Heads  of  many  confiderable  Families,  who 
multiply’d  greatly,  new  Colonies  were  fent  into  thofe  of  Ho-nan,  Pe-cbe-li, 
and  Shan-tong  ;  which  in  time  were  united  under  one  Sovereign,  whofe  Domi-' 
nion  extended  no  farther  Southward  than  the  River  Yang-tfe-kyang . 

In  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Yu ,  new  Difcoveries  were  made  Southward,  whereof  Maps 
were  drawn  by  that  Prince’s  Order.  Thofe  Regions  were  then  but  thinly  inhabited,  nor  did  the 
People  acknowledge  the  Emperor  of  China  ;  but  the  fucceeding  Monarchs  feeling  the  Crown  on 
their  eldeft  Sons,  gave  thofe  Countries  to  their  other  Children,  who  went  and  planted  them. 

Thus  feveral  petty  Kingdoms  came  to  be  eftablifh’d;  and  thefe  new  Inhabitants,  being 
reduc’d  infenfibly  to  Obedience  by  fage  and  able  Sovereigns,  learned  by  Degrees  the  moil  ufeful 
Arts  and  apply  A  themfelves  particularly  to  Agriculture  ;  afterwards  the  Provinces,  being  united 
by  the  Policy  or  Force  of  the  Emperors,  form’d  at  length  this  vaft  Empire.  ° 

Hence  we  learn  the  Origin  of  thofe  Principalities,  or  little  Kingdoms,  (fo  often  mention’d 
in  the  Annals)  whofe  Sovereigns  were  always  either  the  Sons  or  the  Nephews  of  the  Emperors. 
It  was  cuftomary  for  the  eldeft,  who  was  inverted  with  the  fupreme  Authority,  to  give  a 
Province  or  Country  to  his  younger  Brothers,  with  Liberty  of  railing  Taxes,  in  order  to 
fupport  a  Grandeur  fuitable  to  their  Birth.  In  after-times  certain  Perfons  were’  raifed  to  the 
fame  Dignity,  either  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  Merit,  or  for  having  done  impor¬ 
tant  Services.  This  Partition  of  the  fovereign  Power,  altho*  dependant  on  that  of  the  Emperor 

has  under  weak  Princes  been  the  Source  of  infinite  Divifions  and  civil  Wars,  that  have  rent  the 
Empire  in  Pieces.  w  "  u  “  ‘ 

All  the  beft  Ckincje  Hiftorians  agree,  that  the  Monarchy  was  founded  by  Fo-bi  ■  fo  that 
whatever  fome  Authors  advance,  who  have  endeavour’d  to  carry  the  Origin  hisjh-r  ud  is 
manifeftly  groundlefs  and  fabulous.  They  agree  alfo  as  to  the  Succeffors  of  Fo-bi  down  to  the 
Emperor  Tau,  which  are  fix  in  Number,  viz,  Shin-nong,  Whang-ti,  &c,  but  as  to  the  Time 
of  Fo-hi,  and  the  Duration  of  the  Reigns  of  thofe  fix  Emperofs,  ihey  confels  it  to  be  ve™ 

uncertain 
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‘‘  uncertain,  and  their  Chronology  in  that  part  defeftive.  »  Some  alfo  doubt  whether  the  Em- 
perors,  plac'd  between  Sbin-nong  and  Whang-ti ,  fucceeded  one  another  ;  becaufe  they  might 
“  potiibly  have  been  no  more  than  tributary  Princes,  or  great  Officers,  who  were  contemporary.”  (a) 

However  from  the  Reign  of  Tan,  which  began  2357  Years  before  Chrift,  their  Hiftory  is  very  Hir' 
exaâ  ;  there  we  find  the  Names  of  the  Emperors,  with  the  Length  of  their  Reigns, 'and  an  “cm “he"1 
account  of  the  Troubles,  Revolutions,  and  Interregnums  that  have  happen’d,  all  fet  down  very  Time 
particularly,  and  with  great  Fidelity. 

Indeed  there  are  Criticks  who  difpute  about  the  Duration  of  fome  of  the  Reigns  and 
Dynafties,  even  fince  the  Time  of  Tau.  But  I  was  not  willing  to  enter  into  Difcuffiops  of 
this  Nature,  which  would  have  been  tedious,  and  only  ferved  to  darken  and  confound  the 
Hiftory  ;  I  have  therefore,  as  to  this  Point,  followed  the  Opinion  of  our  ancient  Miffio- 
naries  (b),  who  were  beft  verfed  in  the  Chinefe  Learning,  and  moft  of  thole  who  are  ftill 
living  ;  lèverai  of  whom  give  Place  to  none,  either  for  diligently  ftudying,  or  well  under- 
ftanding  the  Books  of  that  Nation.  This  in  general  may  be  faid  in  Behalf  of  the  Chihejc  s.-ncerit  of 
Hiftonans,  that  they  appear  to  be  fincere,  and  regard  nothing  but  the  Truth  ;  that  they  the  cbL/e 
do  not  ieem  to  think  the  Glory  of  a  Nation  confifts  in  its  Antiquity  ;  and  that  they  Hiftorians* 

“  have  no  Reafons,  like  other  Nations,  on  account  of  Intereft,  or  Jealoufy  of  their  Neigh- 
ct  hours,  to  alter  or  falfify  their  Hiftory-  which  is  no  more  than  a  Ample  Recital & of 
“  the  principal  Events,  proper  for  the  Inftrudion  and  Imitation  of  Pofterity.  It  will  be  faid  Ob-e£l,-on  to 
<£  perhaps,  that  the  Shu-king ,  which  contains  the  Hiftory  of  thofe  early  Times,  and  the  other  Ca-  theJCertaimy 
<£  nonical  Books  were  deftroy’d  in  the  Reign  of  Sbi-whang-ti ,  who  ordered  them  to  be  burnt,  oUhe  chintJe 
under  pain  of  Death  ;  and  that  confequently  the  Lofs  of  thofe  Monuments  muft  render  the  Hlibry’  ' 
Hiftory  very  uncertain.  This  would  be  a  ftrong  Objection,  in  cafe  thofe  Books,  which 
are  in  the  heigheft  Efteem  with  the  Chinefe ,  had  been  all  brought  together,  and  burnt  at 
one  time  ;  but  they  were  difperfed  thro’  the  Empire,  and  in  the  Hands  of  all  the  Learned, 
neither  were  all  forts,  of  Books  profcrib’d  ;  among  the  reft  thofe  that  treated  of  Phyfic  were 
excepted,  and  in  picking  them  out,  means  was  found  of  preferving  feveral  Copies  of  the  reft. 

“  The  Zeal  of  the  Learned  faved  a  good  Number  of  them;  Caves,  Tombs,  and  Walls  be- 
"  came  Places  of  Refuge  againft  the  Perfection.  By  degrees  thofe  precious  Monuments  of 
Antiquity  were  brought  to  light  again  ;  and  at  length  reftor’d  without  any  Danger  under  the 
Emperor  Ven-ti ,  that  is,  about  54  Years  after.” 

All  the  learned  Hiftorians  of  China  are  fo  unanimoufly  agreed  (as  to  the  Authority  and  Exa&nefs  ciiw/e  Chro- 
of  their  Chronology,  fince  the  Time  of  Tan)  that  he  who  fhould  attempt  to  place  the  Origin  nology  vindi- 
of  that  Empire  nearer  our  times,  would  be  liable  to  be  feverely  punch’d,  as  the  Broacher  of cated- 
an  erroneous  Do&rine.  And  indeed  the  Chinefe  Chronology,  as  thus  fettled,  deferves  intire  Credit 
for  the  following  Reafons,  viz. 

I.  It  is  very  coherent  and  circumftantial. 

II.  It  has  not  the  Air  of  a  Fidtion,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  Beginning  of 
their  Hiftories. 

III.  It  is  fupported  by  lèverai  ObJèrvations  of  Eclipfes,  which  occur  in  the  Courle  of  the 
Hiftory,  and  have  been  found  to  agree  with  the  Calculations  of  feveral  learned  Aftronomers 
of  thejfe  Times.  Nor  needs  there  any  other  Proof  than  the  Verification  of  the  famous  Eclipfe, 
which  happen’d  under  the  Emperor  Chong-kang ,  who  reign’d  above  two  thoufand  Years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift . 

IV.  All  the  Parts  of  the  ancient  Chinefe  Hiftory  have  been  written  by  Authors,  who  were 
contemporary  with  the  Emperors,  whofe  Lives  they  have  given  us. 

V.  Confucius ,  whofe  Authority  ought  to  be  of  very  great  Weight  on  account  of  his  Pro¬ 
bity  and  extraordinary  Merit,  never  calls  this  Chronology  in  Queftion  ;  but  on  the  contrary 
always  fuppofes  it  to  be  true. 

VI.  Mençius ,  the  moft  famous  of  the  Chinefe  Philofophers  after  Confucius ,  and  who  liv’d 
about  four  hundred  Years  before  the  Chriftian  /Era,  affirms  ;  that  from  Shun ,  whom  Tau 
aftociated  in  the  Empire,  to  the  Emperor  Ven-vang ,  there  pafs’d  a  thoufand  Years.  This  Au¬ 
thority  of  Menftus  is  unexceptionable  among  the  Chinefe.  Now  from  Ven-vang  to  the  time 
of  Chrift ,  there  are  eleven  hundred  and  odd  Years,  as  it  appears  by  the  Hiftory  ;  the  Cer¬ 
tainty  of  which  is  confirm’d  in  proportion  as  it  advances  nearer  the  prefent  Times. 

VII.  According  to  this  Chronology,  the  Lives  of  the  firft  Emperors  of  China  correfpond,  in 
refpedl  to  Length,  with  thofe  given  by  Scripture  wto  Mankind  in  the  fame  Ages. 

It  is  true  this  Chronology  appears  too  long  to  the  Learned  of  Europe ,  who  have  an  Intereft: 
in  making  it  fhorter  ;  but  how  can  they  pretend  to  retrench  the  Times  that  incommode  and 
weaken  their  Syftem,  without  alledging  plaufible  Reafons  ?  And  what  Reafons  can  they  pro¬ 
duce,  fufficient  to  perfuade  the  Chinefe  to  rejed  one  part  more  than  another  of  their  Hiftory  ; 
which  runs  on  in  an  uninterrupted  Series,  and  is  no  way  inconfiftent  with  itfelf  from  Beginning 
to  End  ? 

Befides  tho’  it  feems  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  Vulgat,  it  agrees  very  well  with  the 
Septuagint  Verfion  ;  which  having  been  admitted  in  the  Church  for  more  than  fix  Centuries,  ^enf  Sith 
was  approved  of  in  the  fifth  [General]  Council,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Vulgat  was  approv’d  that  of  /he 
in  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  is  certain,  that  neither  of  thefe  famous  Affemblies  have  pretended  SePtua£iut- 

Vol.  I.  LI  to 

(a)  This  Paffage,  and  all  the  other  comma’d  Parts  of  this  therein,  P.  4.  Note  1. 

Introduction  (or  Advertifement,  as  ’tis  call’d  in  the  French)  are  (b)  P  P.  Martini ,  Couplet ,  Noel,  &c. 
inferted  from  the  Preface,  according  to  what  is  mentioned 
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to  eflabliffi  either  one  or  other  Chronology  ;  on  the  other  hand  fome  learned  Authors  of  late 
have  adhered  to  that  of  the  Septuagint ,  and  found  a  way  of  reconciling  it  with  the  V ulgat , 
in  refpedt  to  the  Years  that  palled  between  the  Deluge  and  the  time  of  Chriji.  Thus  we  fee  that 
the  Points  of  Chronology,  that  are  of  Ought  to  be  mold  certain,  are  contefted  every  Day  by 
the  ablefl  Men  ;  and  this  Difference  of  Opinion,  together  with  the  Liberty  that  is  allow’d  of 
faying  what  one  will  within  certain  Bounds,  has  fometimes  embarraffed  the  Miffionaries  in 
anfwering  Queflions  put  to  them  on  this  Subject.  The  late  Emperor  Kang-hi ,  perceiving  this 
Diverlity  in  reading  the  Religious  Books,  Written  by  different  Miffionaries,  fome  of  whom 
followed  the  Septuagint ,  others  the  Vulgat  ;  How  comes  it ,  faid  he,  that  your  King  are  not 
clear  ?  dont  you  affirm,  that  they  contain  nothing  but  what  is  Jure  and  indubitable  ?  They  did 
not  want  folid  Anfwers  fufficient  to  fatify  an  European  ;  but  what  Effedt  could  fuch  have  on 
a  Prince,  who  was  but  little  acquainted  with  our  Religion,  and  could  not  conceive  how  its  Doctrines 
could  be  true ,  and  its  Chronology  (b)  falfe  % 

It  is  eafy  to  demonftrate,  that  the  Chinefe  Chronology  agrees  exaélly  with  that  of  the  Septuagint  : 
for  according  to  the  Septuagint  there  are  3258  Years  from  the  Deluge  to  Chriji,  and  the  Chine]} 
fix  the  Reign  of  Tan  2357  Years  before  Chriji  -,  whence  it  follows  that  from  the  Deluge  to  Tau 
there  were  above  nine  hundred  Years.  So  that,  fuppoling  the  Pofferity  of  Noah  did  not 
arrive  in  China  for  two  or  even  three  hundred  Years  after  the  Flood,  there  will  remain  Time 
more  than  fufficient  for  the  Reigns  of  Fo-hi ,  and  the  fix  Emperors  who  preceded  Tau  :  for  altho’ 
thé  Chinefe  confider  them  as  the  Founders  of  their  Empire,  they  acknowledge  that  they  can 
fix  neither  the  Times  nor  Duration  of  their  Reigns;  and  that  the  Succeffion  of  their  Empe¬ 
rors,  with  the  Length  of  their  Reigns,  is  to  be  prov’d  unexceptionably  only  fince  the  Time 
"  of  Tau. 

It  was  '  not  without  good  Reafon  that  I  faid  it  only  Teem’d  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  Chinefe  Chronology  with  the  Vulgat ,  fince  a  late  Writer  of  Note  (c)  has  found  the 
Interval  between  the  Deluge  and  Chriji  to  contain  3234  Years.  And  in  thus  reconciling  the 
V iilgat  with  the  Septuagint ,  he  has  of  Courfe  alfo  reconcil’d  it  with  the  Chinefe  Chronology  ; 
for  when  by  adding  an  hundred  Years  to  the  Life  of  each  of  Shem’ s  Defendants,  he  follows  the 
Samaritan  Text  and  Septuagint  Verfion,  he  changes  nothing  in  the  Hebrew ;  fince  he  only  fup- 
plies  what  the  facred  Penman  feems  to  have  omitted  defignedly.  (d) 

The  Place  in  Queftion  is  the  1 1  Chap,  of  Genefis.  Shem,  fays  Moses,  v.  10.  was  an  hundred 
Tears  old,  and  begot  Arphaxad,  two  Tears  after  the  Flood  ;  v.  11.  and  Shem  lived  after  he  begot 
A  r  ph  ax  a  D,five  hundred  Tears,  and  begot  Sons  and  Daughters',  v.  12.  and  Arphaxad  lived 
thirty  five  Tears  and  begot  Sal  ah. 

As  a  Hundred  is  a  Capital  Number,  and  not  accompany’d  with  an  inferior  one,  when  Mofes 
fpeaks  of  Shem’s  Age  at  the  Time  he  begot  Arphaxad,  nothing  more  can  poffibly  be  under¬ 
flood  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  in  the  twelfth  and  following  Verfes,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Age  of  Ar¬ 
phaxad  and  his  Poflerity,  for  there  the  inferior  Numbers  fuppofe  the  capital  Numbers  (which 
it  was  not  neceffary  to  repeat)  to  be  underflood  ;  and  this  way.  of  fpeaking  is  cuflomary.  Thus 
when  a  Man  after  talking  of  one  Event,  which  happen’d  for  Inflance  in  the  Year  1710, 
paffes  to  another,  and  fays  it  fell  out  in  feven  hundred  and  twenty  or  [even  hundred  and 
twenty  two  ;  every  Body  knows  the  capital  Number  thoufand is  to  be  underflood.  In  like 
manner,  tho’  according  to  the  Stridnefs  of  the  Letter,  Arphaxad  was  but ,  thirty  five  Years  old, 
when  he  begot  Salah,  yet  according  to  the  Senfe  of  the  Vulgat  (e)  he  became  a  Father  at  the 
Age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  five. 

We  have  no  Reafon  to  fuppofe  the  fame  Omiffion  in  the  fifth  Chapter  of  Ge  efis,  becaufe 
there  the  facred  Text  is  clear,  (f)  and  will  not  admit  the  fame  Conjecture,  which  ;;the  eleventh 
Chapter  offers  us,  and  ferves  admirably  well,  to  reconcile  facred  with  profane  Hiflorv,  as  well 
as  the  Hebrew  Text  with  the  two  others  v  one  of  which  is  venerable  in  primitive  Chrifiianity, 
and  the  other  cannot  be  fufpeded  of  being  alter’d,  (g) 


(b)  This  is  the  true  Senfe  of  the  Original,  which  literally 
render’d,  is.  And  knenv  not  how  to  feparate  the  Truth  of  its  Doc¬ 
trines  from  that  of  its  Chronology. 

(c)  P.  Tournemine. 

(d)  Doubtlefs  the  Years  were  either  put  originally  as  they 
are  to  denote  the  precife  Years  of  the  Patriarchs  Ages,  when 
they  begat  Children  ;  or  elfe  were  altered  by  the  Jews,  to., 
ferve  fome  Turn  ;  for  what  Defign  could  the  Penman  have 
in  omitting  thefe  Years,  if  they  were  neceffary  ?  Was  it  to  con¬ 
found  and  raife  Scruples  in  his  Readers  ?  I  don’t  wonder  the 
Chinefe  Emperor  Ihould  not  be  fatisfy'd  with  fuch  quibbling,  Itu- 
pid  Anfwers,  however  fufficient  they  might  be  to  fatisfy  the 
Majority  of  Europeans. 

(e)  This  is  not  a  parallel  Cafe,  nor  indeed  is  it  poffible  to 
find  one  that  is.  When  we  fpeak  of  Events  in  a  Chronological 
Series,  the  two  Capital  Numbers,  which  ftand  for  thoufands  and 
hundreds  may  be  omitted  ;  fo  we  fay  the  Year  forty,  fixty  fix, 
eighty  eight;  having  firft  mention’d  the  Century,  and  fo  on 
till  we  begin  a  new  Century.  This  is  done  commonly,  even 
in  Writing;  nor  is  it  liable  to  any  Miftake,  becaufe’  thofe 
fmaller  Numbers  of  Years,  or  Divifions  of  the  Century  have 
a  neceffary  Reference  to  the  Capital  Numbers.  But  it  is  very 


different  in  fpeaking  of  Aftions  referr’d  to  the  Ages  of  Men, 
which  are  independent  one  of  another,  and  unconnefted  with 
the  Courfe  of  Time.  Befides,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Years 
Of  the  Century,  it  is  allow’d,  that  the  Century  itfelf  muft  be 
previoufly  mention’d  ;  but  here  is  no  previous  mention  of  the 
Age  of  Arphaxad,  only  that  he  was  begotten  by  Shem,  when 
he  was  a  hundred  Years  old.  Which  hundred  Years  of  Shem  have 
no  Relation  to  the  Years  of  Salah' s  Age  ;  and  therefore  can  m 
no  wife  ftand  as  part  of  them,  or  as  a  Number  conneftible  with 
them. 

(f)  How  is  the  facred  Text  more  clear  in  one  Place  than  the 
other  ?  And  why  will  not  the*  fifth  Chapter  admit  of  the  fame 
way  of  Reafoning  ?  For  may  it  not  as  well  be  infilled,  that 
Enos  begat  Cainan,  not  at  ninety  Years  of  Age,  as  is  in  the 
Text,  but  at  one  hundred  and  ninety  ;  becaufe  Seth  being  one 
Hundred  and  five,  when  he  begat  Enos,  the  Capital  Number, 
Hundred,  has  Reference  to  the  Ages  of  all  his  Defcendents, 
which  are  defignated  by  inferior  Numbers. 

(g)  There  being  an  Oppofition  between  the  two,  if  the  one 

cannot  be  fufpeaed  of  being  alter’d,  the  other  muft  be  a  Cor¬ 
ruption  (fuppofing  the  Hebrew  to  be  genuine)  however  venerable 
it  was  in  Primitive  Times.  ; 


It 
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the  Chinefe  Monarchs. 


If  we  flick  to  the  Letter,  we  fliall  run  into  almoft  inextricable  Difficulties  •  for  the  AgeS 
at  which  the  Patriaichs  had  Children,  were  proportionable  to  the  Length  of  their  Lives  ^1$ 
it  credible  that  the  firft  feven  Patriarchs,  next  after  the  Deluge,  who  liv’d  three  or  four  hundred 
Yeais  eacn,  had  Childien  at  tnirty  \ ears  or  Age;  and  yet  that  the  fticceedinp-  Patriarchs  who 
did  not  live  half  fo  long,  had  not  theirs  till  they  were  fixty  or  thereabout,  Lerah  at  70,  Abraham 

at  by,  Ijciac  at  60,  Jacob  at  04,  <sct  ?  Did  Noah  live  to  foe  nine  Generations  fücceeding  one 
another  after  the  Flood  ?  (f) 

Betides,  if  this  Omiffion  be  not  allow’d  in  the  Vulgat,  there  will  be  no  more  than  200’ 

Years  between  the  Deluge  and  the  Building  of  Babel-  whence  it  will  follow  that  Noah,  who 
accoi ding  to  the  facied  l  ext  lived  three  bundled  and  fifty  Years  after  the  Flood,  muft  have 
been  Witneis  of  fo  îafli  an  Attempt.  Now  is  it  likely  that  Noah  and  Shem ,  thofo  holy  Patriarchs, 
for  whom  their  Descendants  had  fo  great  Veneration,  would  have  fuffer’d  fuch  a  prefumptuous 
and  impious  Enterprize  ?  (g)  Would  not  fo  exatft  a  Writer  as  Mofes  have  told  us  what  was  become 
of  Noah,  and  mention’d  the  Land  where  he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Difperfion  of  Mankind  ? 

When  therefore  we  read  in  the  twelfth  and  following  Verfes  that  ArpÊaxad  was  thirty  five 
Years  old  at  the  Birth  of  Salah ,  that  Salah  was  thirty  at  the  Birth  of  Heber ,  &c.  it  is 
reafonable  to  believe  the  Senfe  muft  be,  that  Arphaxad  lived  before  the  Birth  of  Salah  thirty 
five  Years  more  than  Shem  lived  before  the  Birth  of  Arphaxad ,  which  make  one  hundred  and 
thirty  five  Years  ;  and  that  the  like  muft  be  underflood  with  refpedt  to  the  Ages  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Patriarchs,  at  the  Birth  of  their  firft  Child,  (h) 

The  Author  of  this  Syftem  fupports  his  Diflertation  (1),  (which  has  been  approv’d  of  by 
Men  of  Learning  in  France  (*),  Italy  (+),  and  England  (f),)  by  Authority  and  iolid  Reafons, 
which  it  is  not  my  Bufmefs  to  repeat  here  ;  it  being  fufficient  for  my  Purpofe  to  fhew,  that 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  learned  Moderns,  the  Chinefe  Chronology,  and  the  Monuments  produced 
in  Confirmation  of  it,  ought  not  to  be  rejected,  as  they  have  been  by  fome,  a  little  too  rafhly.(K) 

“  I  am  fenfible  that  a  few  Years  ago  a  Chronological  Table  was  publiffi  a  (l),  which  began  TheChro- 
no  higher  than  the  Reign  of  Lye  Vang ,  that  is,  four  hundred  and  twenty  four  Years  before  , 

ChriJL  It  was  compofed  by  a  Chinefe  Lord  who  is  ftill  living,  and  was  Vice-Roy  of  Kan-tonfi),  publifh’d^  7 
when  the  Miflionaries  were  banifh’d  thither  ;  but  that  Lord,  to  my  certain  Knowledge,  never  confided, 
had  or  afliim’d  the  Character  of  an  Hiftorian,  nor  had  he  a  Thought  of  entring  Into  the 
Queftion  about  the  Chinefe  Antiquity,  much  lefs  of  fixing  the  Epoch  of  it  at  the  Period 
where  his  Table  commences.  So  far  from  that,  he  would  be  highly  offended,  to  be  fufpefted 
of  having  retrenched  the  Reigns  preceding  that  of  Lye  Vang ,  or  even  intending  any  fuch 
thing  ;  neither  durft  any  Chinefe  publifh  an  Opinion  fo  contrary  to  that  receiv’d  from  Reign 
to  Reign  throughout  China .  That  Chronological  Table,  publifh’d  by  him,  was  copy’d  from 
a  Book  intitled  Kang-mu  ;  and  he  had  no  farther  Hand  in  it,  than  to  adapt  the  Sexagenary 
Cycle,  which  he  has  done  in  a  neat  and  commodious  Manner. 

“  The  Author  of  the  Kang-mu  is  Chu-hi ,  who  in  the  Chronology  follows  Se-ma-wen-kong  : 
but  neither  of  thefe  eminent  Writers  had  the  leaft  Thought  of  ré-trenching  the  three  firft: 

Families,  or  even  of  infinuating,  that  the  Emperors,  whofe  Names  are  inferted  in  the  Shu-king 
are  only  fictitious  and  imaginary  Perfons.  Should  any  one  in  China  offer  to  impute  fuch  an 
Opinion  to  them,  he  would  be  look’d  on  as  a  Vifionary,  and  might  pay  dear  for  his  Te¬ 
merity.  Both  of  them  begin  their  Hiftories  with  Fo-hi  ;  and  we  have  the  Commentaries 
of  Chu-hi  upon  the  Shu-king  (n)  and  S bi-king,  where  he  always  fpeaks  as  one  who  takes  the 
Reigns  and  Princes  therein  mention’d  to  be  real. 

“  Confucfus ,  well  known  as  to  the  Age  he  lived  in,  fpeaks  in  exprefs  Terms  of  the  three 
firft  JDynafties ,  named  Hya ,  Shang,  and  Chew  ;  and  affirms  that  he  practiced  the  Rites  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  laft.  This  fingle  Teftimony  would  fiiffice  in  China ,  to  caufe  any  Perfon  to 
lofe  his  Head,  who  dared  to  fay  that  thofe  three  Imperial  Families  ought  to  be  ftruck 
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(f)  Some  will  perhaps  objeft  here,  that  it  would  be  of  dan¬ 
gerous  Confequence  '  to  deny  what  is  pofitively  affirm’d  by  the 
Scripture,  without  fome  Criterion ,  by  which  (if  it  feem  to  con- 
tradift)  it  may  be  reconcil’d  to  Reafon. 

( g )  See  this  Argument  confuted,  Univ.  Hift.  Vol.  i.  p.  143. 

(a)  This  way  of  Reafoning  we  have  already  (hewn  to  be 

unnatural  and  abfurd  ;  we  fliall  only  obferve  farther,  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  inconfiftent  and  partial  Conduct  of  a  certain  Set  of 
Men  ;  that  let  the  Literal  Senfe  of  any  Text  be  ever  fo  abfurd 
in  itfelf,  or  injurious  to  tbe  very  Attributes  of  God,  yet  if  it 
favours  their  own  Schemes,  how  hotly  will  they  ftickle  for  the 
Letter  again!!  common  Senfe  and  Reafon,  nay  and  call  the  Op- 
pofers  of  it  Infidels  and  Atheifs  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Lite¬ 
ral  Senfe  does  not  ferve  their  Turn,  how  ready  are  they  to  op- 
pofè  it  themfelves,  and  endeavour,  like  our  Author,  to  demon- 
llrate,  that  it  is  abfurd  and  incredible  ? 

(1)  P.  Tournemine  Diflert.  in  Tab.  Chronol.  ad  fin.  Bibl.  Sacr. 
edit,  cum  Notis  J .  B.  du  Hamel.  Sc  in  add.  ad  Menochium , 
p.  427. 

(*)  Metàode  pour  etudier  PHiftoire  ;  or,  A  Method  of  ftudy- 
ing  Hiftory,  in  4V0I.  by  the  Abbé  Langlet  du  Frejnqy. 

Syftem  Chronologique  fur  les  trois  Textes  de  la  Bible. 

(î)  1  rattenemento  iftorico  e  chronologico,  or.  An  Hiftori- 
cal  and  Chronological  Diftertation,  by  Signor  Francifco  Maria 
Biacca. 

Ct)  The  Univerfal  Hiftory,  from  the  earlieft  account  of  Time 


to  the  prefent,  by  a  Society  of  learned  Men  in  England 

(k)  Upon  the  whole,  notwithftanding  all  P.  du  Halde' s  Pains 
to  eftablilh  the  Veracity  of  the  Chinefe  Hiftory  as  well  as  Chro¬ 
nology,  at  leaft  from  the  time  of Tau;  it  may  yet  be  queftion’d 
from  feveral  Circumftances,  which  we  fhall  take  Notice  of  in 
our  Notes  as  we  go  along.  We  fliall  only  obferve  here,  that 
Confiftency,  Connexion,  and  Simplicity  are  not  infallible  Tokens 
of  a  genuine  Hiftory.  In  a  Word,  many  of  the  firft  Reigns 
feem  to  be  fiftitious,  and  to  be  written  by  the  early  Chinefe 
Hiftorians  ;  partly  to  give  their  Nation  the  Reputation  above 
all  others,  for  Antiquity,  Wifdom,  Politenefs,  wholefome  Laws 
and  other  Advantages  ;  and  partly  to  form  Models  and  Cha* 
rafters  for  the  Imitation  of  Princes.  It  feems  very  ftrange,  that 
not  only  all  their  Sciences,  but  all  their  Arts  and  Utenfils,  even 
to  thofe  of  the  Plough  and  the  Kitchen,  fhould  be  invented 
by  their  firft  Emperors  ;  as  if  there  were  no  Men  elfe  of  Genius 
or  Capacity  among  them  in  thofe  early  Times. 

(l)  The  Table  here  meant,  is  that,  publifn’d  at  Rome,  in 
1729,  in  three  large  Sheets,  by  P.  Fouquet  Bifhop  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolis,  formerly  a  Jefuit  and  Miffionary,  intitled,  Tabula  Chro- 
nologica  Hiftoriæ  Sinicæ,  connexa  cum  Cyclo  qui  valgo  Kia-tfe 
dicitur. 

(m)  Fouquet  gives  it  as  the  Work  of  a  young  Tartar  Lord, 
named  Nyen,  very  well  verfed  in  the  Chinefe  Hiftory,  who  was 
living  in  1720,  when  he  left  China. 

(n)  In  the  Original  Chu-hing. 
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Why  no  E- 
clipfes  men¬ 
tioned  before 
Chong-kang. 


tf  out  of  the  Chinefe  Hiftory  (r).  I  do  not  even  believe  that  any  one  diud  .  advance  fuch  a 
“  Doétrine  in  Europe  ;  for’  either  he  muff  deny  that  Confucius  himfelf  ever  exifted,  or  faid  the 
“  Things  afcribed  to  him  ;  or  elfe  muft  acknowledge  that  we  have  in  him  an  undeniable 
“  Teftimony  (s)  of  the  reality  of  the  three  fir  ft.  Dynajlies,  which  compote  the  Shu-kmg.  For 
“  this  Reafon  we  ought  not  to  believe  that  Se-ma-wen-kong ,  and  after  him  Chu-hi  reduce  the 
te  Epoch  of  the  Chinefe  Hiftory,  to  the  Reign  of  Lye-V (ingy  or  exclude  the  preceding  Reigns  j 

they  have  indeed  in  the  Hiftory  taken  Notice,  that  the  Chronology  before  Lye-V ang  ap- 
<c  pear’d  to  them  not  fufficiently  certain  (t)  ;  at  leaft  fo  far  as  concerns  the  Beginning  and 
“  End  of  Reigns,  and  the  Succeftion  of  Years  compared  with  the  Kya-tfe ,  or  Chinefe  Cycles. 
“  And  this  their  pointing  out  what  is  uncertain  in  their  Antiquities,  is  a  Proof  of  their  great 
“  Exa&nefs  and  Fidelity. 

“  Other  Critics,  lefs  fcrupulous,  affirm  that  the  Beginning  of  the  Years  of  each  Reign  may  be 
ec  mark’d  diftindtly  from  the  twelfth  Emperor  of  the  Dynajly  of  the  Chew.  Now  from  that  Pe- 
u  riod  to  the  Emperor  Lye-Van ,  where  the  Chronological  Table  in  Queftion,  commences,  they 
<£  reckon  feventeen  Emperors. 

tf  Whatever  thefe  different  Opinions  of  the  Critics  may  be,  the  Chronology  of  the  Chinefe 
“  Hiftory  may  be  deduced  with  Certainty  from  the  time  of  Vauy  to  the  prefent  ;  fo  far  as 
ct  relates  to  the  Succeftion  of  the  Emperors,  and  moft  remarkable  Events  during  their  Reigns. 
tc  This  will  appear  more  evidently  ftill,  from  the  Difcourfes  of  the  Emperors  themfelves,  and 
tc  the  moft  illuftrious  Chinefe  of  thofe  Times,  inferted  in  this  Work.” 

As  the  Eclipfe,  which  happen’d  in  the  Reign  of  Chong-kang ,  and  has  been  verify'd  by  our 
Aftronomers,  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  Proofs  of  the  Extent  of  the  Chinefe  Chronology, 
it  may  be  afked,  how  comes  it  that  the  Hiftory  mentions  no  Eclipfe  earlier  than  the  Reign 
of  that  Prince  ? 

The  Anfwer  made  by  the  learned  Chinefe ,  who  were  confulted  on  this  Occafion,  was,  that 
it  was  the  Cuftom  in  thofe  early  times  to  infert  the  Eclipfes  ;  and  that  the  only  End  of  their 
Hiftory  then  was  to  inftrudt  Pofterity,  by  recording  the  moft  effential  Matters  relating  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  :  fuch  as  the  Laws;  the  Progress  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  the  frequent  Revolutions  and  In¬ 
trigues  by  which  they  were  carry ’d  on  ;  the  great  Inftances  of  Virtue  ;  the  Advice  given  to 
the  Emperors  ;  the  good  or  bad  Actions  of  thofe  Princes,  that  their  Defendants  might  learn, 
by  their  Examples,  what  they  ought  to  pradtife  or  avoid. 

It  is  alfo  very  likely,  that  if  Hi  and  Ho  had  done  their  Duty,  by  informing  the  Emperor 
when  that  Eclipfe  was  to  happen,  the  Hiftory  had  fpoken  of  it  no  more  than  former  Eclipfes. 
As  the  Silence  of  thofe  two  famous  Aftronomers  was  not  owing  fo  much  to  Ignorance  as  Malice 
and  the  Defign  they  had  of  favouring  the  Treafon  of  a  Minifter,  who  forc’d  the  Emperor  to 

retreat 


(r)  This  fort  of  Argument,  which  he  makes  ufe  of  fo  often, 
is  very  frivolous,  and  only  proves  how  zealous  the  Chinefe  are  for 
their  Antiquities,  not  how  genuine  thofe  Antiquities  are. 

( s  )  Confuçius's  mentioning  thofe  Dynaflies,  is  far  from  being 
an  undeniable  Teftimony  of  their  Exiftence  ;  it  only  proves  at 
moft,  that  the  Hiftory  of  them  was  extant  in  his  Time,  and 
that  it  was  commonly  believed  they  had  exifted. 

(r)  Moft  of  the  Miflionaries  are  of  the  fame  Sentiments  ; 
which  are  probably  grounded  on  the  Authority  of  thefe  Au¬ 
thors,  who  are  the  Founders  of  the  Kang  mo  or  great  Chinefe 
Annals,  and  moft  efteem’d  of  all  their  Hiftoriographers.  P.  Fou- 
quet,  Bifhop  of  E  leather  opolis  before  mention’d,  accounts  it  one  of 
the  prime  Ufes  of  the  Table  he  publilh’d.  That  it  fixes  the 
Æra  of  the  Chinefe  Hiftory,  fo  far  as  is  genuine,  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  Years  before  Chrift  ;  and  fays,  there  are  fame  who  think ,  not 
without  firong  Reafons,  that  it  ?night  be  brought  lower  ftill.  He  al¬ 
lows  the  Chinefe  Nation  to  be  almoft  as  old  as  the  Deluge,  but 
denies  their  Hiftory  deferves  much  Credit,  if  you  afcend  more 
than  four  hundred  Years  before  Chrift  :  and  this,  fays  Mr.  Four- 
mont,  is  an  Opinion  at  prefent  pretty  common  among  the  Jefuit 
Mijfionaries.  [ Fourm .  Refi.  Critiq.  fur  Hifi.  Anc.  Peupl.  Tom. 
2.  p.  402.] 

Mr.  Maigrot,  Bifhop  of  Konon ,  does  not  believe  the  '  Chinefe 
Cycle  very  ancient  ;  he  fays  it  is  without  Grounds  afcribed  to 
Whang-ti  ;  and  that  the  Author  of  the  Annals  above  mention’d 
firft  apply’d  it  to  Years  and  Ages,  it  having  been  ufed  before 
only  to  number  the  Days.  He  allows  indeed  of  the  Exiftence  of 
the  three  firft  Races,  and  even  of  Shun ,  Yaut  Fo  hi,  and  Shin- 
nung  :  But  denies  the  Chronology  of  ancient  times  to  be  certain, 
and  fuppofes  the  Annalift  has  adjufted  both  the  Years  and  Eclip¬ 
fes  according  to  his  Fancy.  Ibid. 

P.  Premare,  in  his  Letter  againft  the  Abbé  Renaudot  (in  the 
Lettres  Edifiantes,  Tom.  1 9. />.  457)  diftinguifhes  the  Chronology 
of  China  into  fabulous,  uncertain,  and  fure.  This  Remark,  he 
fays,  he  takes  from  the  moft  celebrated  chinefe  Hiftorians,  who 
are  Enemies  to  Partiality,  and  reckon  the  Times  betwixt  Fo-hi 
and  Ghey  lye  <vang,  uncertain,  (that  is,  not  to  be  ranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  exaét  Chronological  Series)  and  that  all  preceding 
Fo-hi  is  fabulous  ;  yet  he  allows  that  China  was  peopled  above 
2155  Years  before  Chrift  ;  whereof  he  reckons  the  Eclipfe  of 
the  Sun,  which  happen’d  that  Year  [and  is  inferted  in  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  Hiftory]  as  a  Demonftration.  [Ibid.  p.  4031] 

As  thefe  Miftionaries  only  give  their  Opinion  on  the  Chinefe 
Chronology,  without  producing  their  particular  Reafons  and 
Proofs,  they  only  ferve  to  create  Doubts  in  their  Readers,  with¬ 


out  affording  them  any  Satisfkftion. They  are  accufed  indeed  with 
railing  thefe  Objections  on  a  religious  account  ;  imagining  if  the 
Chinefe  Chronology  be  admitted,  it  will  overthrow  the  Verity 
of  the  Scripture  Chronology,  as  being  much  more  extended 
than  the  Hebrew.  And  this  is  very  likely  to  be  a  Caufe  of  their 
objecting  to  it,  but  it  is  a  very  bad  one  ;  efpecially  as  they  have 
their  Choice  of  the  Septuagint  or  Samaritan,  the  lait  of  which, 
is  at  leaft  as  authentic  if  not  more  fo  than  the  Hebrew. 

This  is  the  Opinion  of  moft  of  the  Learned  of  late,  and  a- 
mong  the  reft  M,  Fourmont  ;  who  vindicates  the  Certainty  of  the 
Chinefe  Chronology  as  well  as  Hiftory  againft  the  Objections  of 
the  Jefuits.  He  argues  (1)  that  Confuçius  living  in  the  time  of 
Ling  <vang  one  hundred  and  forty  one  Years  before  Ghey  lye  <vang, 
and  writing  himfelf  the  Chun  tfiu,  containing  the  Annals  of  two 
hundred  Y  ears  ;  the  Chronology  is  fixt  for  eight  hundred  eighty 
five  Years  before  Chrifi,  that  is,  to  the  time  of  Hwang,  or 
higher.  [Ibid.  p.  404.}  (2)  That  the  Chinefe  having  fix’d  E- 

pochas  and  Observations  of  Eclipfes,  the  Hiftorians  could  not 
miftake  in  ranging  the  Times  ;  which  would  be  a  good  Argu¬ 
ment  were  thole  Obfervations^frequent  enough  in  early  times, 
as  they  are  not,  (3)  He  afks,  why  the  Times  before  Ghey  lye  <vang 
fhould  not  be  more  certain  and  exaCt  than  the  Chronology  of  the 
Greek,  Latin ,  and  even  French  Annals  ?  But  the  Chronology  of 
thefe  Nations  goes  but  a  fmall  Way  back  in  comparifon  of  the 
Chinefe  ;  and  yet  in  that  fmall  Space  of  Time  is  confefs’d  to  be 
very  uncertain  towards  the  earlieft  Periods  of  it.  [Ibid,  p.  403.] 
Mr.  Fourmont  makes  ufe  of  other  Arguments,  by  way  of  In¬ 
ference,  in  behalf  of  the  Chinefe  Chronology  ;  but  he  judicioufly 
ebierves,  that  without  a  diligent  Examination  of  that  Variety 
of  Books  which  he  mentions  relating  to  the  Chinefe  Hiftory,  a 
Critic  will  never  be  able  to  judge  abfolutely  of  the  Truth, 
either  of  any  Event,  or  its  Date.  [Ibid.  p.  41 1 .] 

With  regard  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Cycle,  Mr.  Four¬ 
mont  takes  Notice,  that  there  is  fome  Difference  amonc  the 
Chinefe  Authors  ;  fince  Mefl'rs.  des  Miffions  Etrangères  begin  the 
firft  Cycle  at  the  eighth  Year  of  Whang-ti,  and  P.  Couplet  at  his 
firft  Year,  agreeable  to  a  Chinefe  Work  compofed  on  the  Cycle  ; 
[ibtd.  p.  424]  which  he  believes  to  be  the  Refult  of  the  firft 
°fti]e  CJlinefe}0  calculate  the  Motions  of  the  Heavens. 
Utid  p.  405  ]  He  alfo  affirms  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  in 
profane  Hiftory,  fo  confident  and  probable,  as&what  occurs  in  the 
Chinefe  Annals  after  Whang-ti  ;  between  whom  and  Fo-hi  things 

appear  fomewhat  nncertain,  and  before  Fo-hi,  all  is  confelfedlv 
fabulous.  [Ibid,  p,  403,  406.]  -  I 


Chinefe  Monarchy 

retreat  for  Safety  Southwards,  they  were  juftly  punifh’d  with  Death  ;  and  as  their  Treache¬ 
ry  was  difcover’d  by  means  of  the  Eclipfe,  that  gave  Occafion  to  its  being  mention’d  in  the 
Hi  dory. 

To  prevent  the  Reader’s  falling  into  any  Error  by  augmenting  or  diminifhmg  the  Years  of  each 
Reign,  it  is  neceffary  to  inform  him,  that  the  Year  wherein  any  Emperor  dies,  is  reckon’d  among 
thofe  of  his  Reign  5  and  let  his  Death  happen  in  what  Month  it  will,  tho’  his  Succeffor  be  already 
proclaim’d,  yet  the  deceafed  Prince  has  the  Honour  of  having  all  Affairs  difpatch’d  in  his  Name. 
The  new  Emperor  fcarce  ever  does  any  thing  in  his  own,  till  the  Year  following,  unlefs  when  the 
Crown  paffes  into  a  new  Family  ;  for  then  the  Year  of  his  Reign  begins  the  fame  Day  that  he 
afcends  the  Throne.  -  -  , 

The  Uncertainty,  with  regard  to  the  Length  of  the  firft  feven  Reigns,  has  induced  me  not 
to  commence  the  Sexagenary  Cycles  before  the  Reign  of  Tau\  altho*  the  Invention  of  thofe 
Cycles,  which  is  a  Period  of  fixty  Years,  (as  pur  Century  is  a  Revolution  of  an  hundred)  is 
commonly  afcribed  to  Whang-ti  (u).  Neverthelefs,  I  ought  not  to  omit  what  the  Chinefe  Authorà 
report  either  of  Fo-hi,  whom  they  Confider  as  the  Founder  of  their  Monarchy  3  or  of  the  fix 
Emperors,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  govern’d  the  Empire  till  the  time  of  the  great  Van.  (x) 


(u)  We  muft  obferve  here  that  P.  du  Halde,  by  commencing 
the  Cycles  in  the  Reign  of  Tau ,  feems  to  have  made  a  confi- 
derable  Alteration  in  the  Chinefe  Chronology  ;  firft  we  are  told 
the  Chinefe  begin  their  Cycles  from  the  firit  Year  of  Whang-ti , 
on  account  of  his  being  the  Inventor,  or  rather  Perfedtor  of 
them  ;  [yid.  P.  Mart.  Sink.  Hif.  p-  25,  26.  &  P.  Couplet^  Si¬ 
nk.  Chronol.  Praf  p.  12  ]  and  P.  Gaubil  exprefly  tells  us  that 
the  Year  1723  wherein  he  wrote,  is  the  fortieth  of  the  feventy 
fourth  Chinefe  Cycle  :  [P.Gaub  de  Cyclo  Sinic.  ap.  P .  Souciet.  Obf 
Math.  p.  28,  29  ]  whence  it  follows  that  the  firit  Year  of  the 
Cycle  will  fall  in  the  Year  2697  before  Chrifi,  coincident  with 
the  firft  Year  of  the  fame  Emperor,  according  to  the  Chinefe 
Hiltorians.  In  Beginning  therefore  the  Chinefe  Cycles  at  the 
Reign  of  Tau,  P.  du  Halde  has  retrenched  fix  Cycles  from  the 
Chinefe  Account  of  Time  ;  and  fo  falls  into  the  fame  Fault  of 
curtailing  the  Chinefe  Chronology,  which  he  has  condemn’d  fo 
much  in  others.  L  .  .1  i 

Thus  the  Year  1723  does  not  fall  according  to  him  in  the 
feventy  fourth  Cycle,  as  it  ought  to  do,  but  in  the  fixty  eighth, 
which  begins  with  him  in  the  Year  1684.  It  is  true  P.  Couplet 
tells  us,  that  molt  of  the  Chinefe  Hiftoriographers  do  not  ufe  the 
Computation  of  Cycles  before  the  Reign  of  Tau  ;  And  Mr. 
Fourmont  particularly  obferves,  that  in  the  Tfu  chi  tong  kyen,  or 
Kang-mo,  that  is,  the  Great  Annals  y  Su  ma  quang  (the  fame  doubt- 
Iefs  with  P.  du  Halde' s  Se  ma  wen  kong)  tho’  much  is  fpoken 
of  the  Cycle  in  the  Reign  of  Whang-ti,  and  afterwards,  yet  that 
it  does  not  begin  to  be  apply' d  regularly  to  the  Reign  of  each  Prince 
before  Yau.  [  Vide  Fourm.  Ref.  Critiq.  fur  Hif.  Anc.  Peupl.  Torn, 
z.p.  424.]  But  neither  of  them  fays  that  the  Cycle  which  is 
firit  fo  apply’d  by  the  Chinefe  Hiftorians,  is  the  firft  Cycle  ;  or 
that  they  begin  to  reckon  their  Cycles  from  that  wherein  the 
Reign  of  falls.  Inftead  of  that,  the  Words  of  the  latter 
feem  to  imply  the  contrary  ;  and  it  has  been  prov'd  from  the 
Paflage  of  P,  Gaubil  before-mention’d,  that  the  Æra  of  Whang- 
ti  is  that,  which  is  in  common  ufe  with  the  Chinefe  ;  nor  is  it  like¬ 
ly  they  have  two  forts  of  Æras.  It  is  probable  therefore,  that 
thofe  Hiftorians  who  do  not  compute  by  Cycles  before  Tau,  con- 
neft  hisReignwith  the  6th  or  7th  Cycle,  and  not  with  the  firft;  and 
this  ought  to  be  the  Cafe,  the  rather,  if  all  or  fome  of  the  Adti- 
oos  of  the  Emperors  preceding  Fh«,are  in  the  ancient  Books  con¬ 


nected  with  the  Years  of  the  Cycle  commencing  with  Whang-ti. 
But  indeed  the  Authors  above  mention’d  are  filent  in  this,  and 
other  Particulars,  relating  to  the  Cycle;  which  yet  it  is  neceffary 
to  know  before  we  can  judge  of  the  Accuracy  of  the  Cninefe  Chro¬ 
nology,  and  how  high  their  Account  of  Time  may  be  traced  with 
any  Certainty. 

It  is  true  the  Reafon  P.  du  Halde  affigns  for  this  Altera¬ 
tion  (for  he  produces  no  Chinefe  Author  to  give  him  a  Sandlion) 
is  the  Uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  Reigns  of 
the  firft  fix  Emperors.  But  on  th^Other  hand  P .  Couplet  afiures 
us  that  the  Chinefe  Hiftorians  agree  almoft  unanimously  therein, 
notwithftanding  their  varying  in  applying  the  Cycles.  [P.  Cou¬ 
plet  ubi  Suprl]  and  was  it  true  that  they  did  not,  the  Reafon  P. 
du  Halde  alledges  is  infufficient  ;  fince  the  Cycles  have  no  Depen- 
dance  on  the  Px.eigns,  as  the  Reigns  have  on  them,  and  the  firit 
of  them  is  fix’d  by  the  Chinefe  to  the  Reign  of  Whang-ti. 

In  Effedf,  this  Innovation  feems  to  have  been  made  for  no 
other  End  than  to  make  the  Chinefe  Chronology  more  confident 
with  that  of  the  Bible;  which  is  the  thing  P.  du  Halde  has 
been  labouring  at  fo  much,  thro’  his  Preface  ;  but  who  would 
not  ftrain  a  Point,  even  farther  than  this,  to  ferve  fo  good  a 
Turn  ? 

However  it  is  e'afy  to  reduce  P.  du  Halde's  Chronology  to  the 
current  Account  of  Time  in  China,  or  .to  the  Æra  of  Whang- 
ti,  by  adding  fix  Cycles  to  that  ufed  by  our  Author. 

P.  du  Halde  feems  to  have  committed  ftill  a  greater  Innova¬ 
tion,  and  to  begin  the  Cycles  with  the  firft  Year  of  Taus  Reign; 
but  on  Examination  that  proves  to  be  an  Error,  which  afFedls 
only  his  firft  Cycle,  as  we  fhall  obferve  when  we  come  to  the 
Reign  of  that  Emperor. 

(x)  As  P.  du  Halde  does  not  inform  us  whence  he  had  his 
Hiftory,  we  cannot  fay  precifely  whether  it  is  a  Tranfiation  of, 
or  an  Extraft  from,  a  Chinefe  Author.  It  contains  feveral  things, 
omitted  by  PP.  Martini  and  Couplet  ;  tho’  for  the  mod  part  it  is 
the  fame  in  Subftance,  with  what  thofe  Authors  have  already 
publifh’d  on  the  fame  Subjedt.  But  it  is  neither  fo  copious  as 
the  Sinica  Hforia  of  the  former,  nor  fo  ftridlly  Fafti  or  An¬ 
nals  as  the  Monarchic  Sinica  Chronologica  Tabula  of  the  latter  ; 
the  Cycle  not  being  fo  commodioufly  apply’d,  nor  the  Fa£ts  fo 
regularly  dated,  and  ranged  in  Chronological  Order, 


VOL.  I. 


M  m 


ANNALS 


N  N  A  L  S 

OF  THE 


MONARCHS 


Fo-hi,  firft 
Emperor. 


The  Names  of  the  firft  Emperors  of 

China . 

F  O  -HI 
S  H  IN-NO  NG. 
WHANG-?  I. 

S  HAU-HAU. 

CHWEN -HTO. 

?  I-  K  O. 

CHI 

*  A 

The  Length  of  the  Reigns  of  thefê  Founders 
of  the  Empire  are  unknown. 


The  Time  of  the  Reigns  of  the  following 
Emperors  are  fix’d, 

TAU  reigned  72  Years  alone,  and  28  in 
Conjunction  with 

SHUN,  who  reign’d  alone  50  Years. 


The  Order  of  the  twenty  two  Dyfiajiies  (c),  or 
Imperial  Families,  that  have  pofFefs’d  the 
Throne  luccefiively. 


According  to  P.  du  Halde. 


Dynajlies. 


'.According  to  Mr. 
Fourmont.  (d) 


rors. 


I.  Hya  17 

II.  Shang  or  Ing  28 

III.  Chew 

IV.  ?fin 
V.  Han 

VI.  Hew  Han 
VII.  ?Jin 
VIII.  Song 

IX.  ?Ji 

X.  Lyang 

XI.  Chin 

XII.  Swi 
XIII.  ?ang 


35 

4 

25 

2 

J5 

8 

5 

4 

5 

3 
20 


XV.  Hew  ?ang  4 
XVI.  Hew  ?fm 


XVII.  Hew  Han  z 

4 

947 

XVIII.  Hew  Chew  3 

9 

95 1 

XIX.  Song  18 

3*9 

960 

XX.  Twen  0 

80 

1280 

XXI.  Ming  i6(e)276 

1268 

XXII.  Tfmg  3 

[92 

1645 

F  O  -  H  I,  the  Fir  ft  Emperor. 


E  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Sben-f  ( g),  and  chofen  on  account  of  his  Su¬ 
perior  Merit  to  govern  his  Countrymen,  who  call’d  him  ?yen-tfe,  that  is,  the 
Son  of  Heaven  ;  thereby  to  denote  that  he  was  more  favour’d  by  Heaven  than 
the  reft  of  Mankind,  fince  it  was  from  thence  that  he  received  thofe  exalted, 
and  extraordinary  Qualities,  which  railed  him  to  the  Throne. 

1  _  »  /*  •  ’f'-Æ  «  ,  _  -  — 


— —  I  I— — ni  *  J  7  *v ^  X  lit  UliVs 

In  thefe  early  times,  fays  a  certain  Author,  Men  differ’d  little  from  Beaftsj  they  knew  their 


Mothers,  but  not  their  Fathers  j  they  were  unciviliz’d  and  rude  j  they  never  eat  but  when 

prefs’d 


(c)  The  Word  in  the  Chinefe  is  Chau,  which  fignifies  neither 
Hynafiy,  Race,  Family  nor  Succeflion,  but  a  certain  Number  of 
Years  ;  the  whole  Time  which  any  Race  poflefled  the  Dominion, 
being  called  the  Chau  of  fuch  a  Race.  For  Inftance,  the  Hya 
Chau ,  that  is,  the  Chau  of  the  Hya,  or  the  Space  of  Time,  du¬ 
ring  which  the  Hya  reign’d  ;  fo  they  fay  the  Shang-Chau,  or  the 
Chau  of  the  Shang ,  (d’c.  [  Voy.  Fourni.  Reft,  Critiq.  fur  Hzft. 
Anc .  Peupl.  Tom.  z.p.  377*3 


(D)  Voy.  Fourmont  Reft.  Crit.  fur  Hzft.  Anc.  Peuples ,  Vol.  2 
P-  44 1  & fll-  from  whom  I  have  added  this. 

(e)  In  the  On'ginal  by  Miftake  236. 

poS  b"  Number  and  *■* 

«.’lHerTT ed,hisBSeat/r0“  to  CWW,  a  Citvo 

Ho-nan.  [?.  Couplet  Prof,  ad  Sink.  Chronol.  p,  20. 
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prefs’d  by  Hunger,  and  when  that  was  latisfy’d  they  threw  away  what  was  left  ;  they  fwallowM 
the  Hair,  drank  their  Blood,  and  clothed  themfelves  with  the  Skins  of  Animals. 

Fo-hi  taught  them  how  to  make  Fiflfing-Nets,  and  Snares  for  Birds  ;  alfo  to  rear  Do-  Things  in- 
meftic  Animals,  as  well  for  Food  as  for  Sacrifices  (h),  whereby  he  provided  for  the  Subfifience  vemed 
of  his  People.  This  Prince  perceiving  afterwards  that  the  knotted  Cords,  which  ferv’dinftead  of  Fo'!m' 
Characters,  and  to  inftrudt  their  Children,  were  unfit  for  publifhing  his  Laws,  and  tranfmitting 
his  Documents  to  Pofterity  ;  he  invented  the  eight  Qua,  confifting  of  three  Lines  each,  which, 
differently  combin’d,  make  fixty  four,  to  ferve  as  Symbols  for  exprefling  whatever  he  had  a  mind. 

Thefe  eight  Qua  or  Symbols,  whofe  Lines  are  either  whole  or  broken,  fignify  certain  general  The  8 
Things,  on  which  depend  the  Corruption  and  Generation  of  particular  Things  ;  one  reprefents 
Heaven,  another  the  Earth,  the  third  Thunder  and  Lightning,  the  fourth  Mountains,  the  fifth 
Fire,  the  fixth  the  Clouds,  the  feventh  Water,  and  the  eighth  the  Wind.  He  taught  them  how 
to  make  ufe  of  thefe  famous  Symbols  ;  and  to  give  the  greater  Credit  to  his  new  Laws,  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  had  feen  them  infcrib’d  on  the  Back  of  a  Dragon-Horfe,  which  rofe  from  the 
Bottom  of  a  Lake  ;  he  call’d  it  a  Dragon-Horfe,  becaufe  it  was  fhap’d  like  a  Horfe,  with  the 
Scales  and  Wings  of  a  Dragon. 

He  took  Occafion,  from  this  Prodigy  having  gain’d  him  Reputation  among  the  People,  to  creates  feve- 
create  Officers,  or  Mandarins ,  under  the  Name  of  the  Dragon.  He  call’d  one  the  flying  Dr  a-  ral  officers 
gon ,  and  his  Employment  was  to  compofe  Books  ;  he  call’d  another  the  Dragon  that  hides  him -  State* 
felfy  whofe  Bufinefs  it  was  to  make  the  Kalendar  ;  a  third  was  nam’d  the  Dragon  who  inhabits, 
and  he  had  the  Infpe&ion  of  the  Buildings  ;  a  fourth,  call’d  the  Dragon  Protestor,  had  the  Charge 
of  relieving  the  People,  and  preventing  their  Miferies;  a  fifth,  under  the  Name  of  the  ferreftrial 
Dragon ,  had  the  Care  of  the.  Lands;  a  fixth  was  call’d  the  Dragon  of  the  Waters  y  whofe  Office 
it  was  to  procure  the  Growth  of  Trees  and  Plants,  as  alio  a  Communication  between  Springs. 

He  eftablilh’d  a  Prime  Minifter,  and  divided  the  Government  of  his  Realm  among  four  Man-  Makes  Laws; 
damns’,  one  of  whom  he  fent  to  the  North,  another  to  the  South,  the  third  to  the  Eaft,  and 
the  fourth  to  the  Weft;  in  this  Manner  he  gave  Strength  to  his  Laws.  The  two  Sexes  were  not 
then  diftinguifh’d  by  different  Habits,  but  mix’d  together,  lived  without  Shame,  and  in  perfect 
Ignorance  of  the  connubial  Laws.  Fo-hi ,  to  reform  this  Abufe,  ordained  that  Women  fhould 
go  clothed  in  a  different  Manner  from  Men  ;  and  made  Laws  for  conjugal  Society,  by  one  of 
which  no  Man  could  marry  a  Woman  of  the  fame  Name,  whether  related  or  not,  which  Cuftom 
continues  to  this  Day  ;  for  Inftance,  thofe  of  the  Name  of  Tong ,  Li,  &c.  can  not  marry  Wives 
of  the  fame  Name,  altho’  remov’d  twenty  Generations,  or  of  different  Families. 

To  mitigate  the  natural  Fiercenefs  of  his  new  Subjects,  and  calm  wild  and  turbulent  Spirits,  jnvents 
he  invented  Mufic,  with  the  Infiniment  i Kin  (i)  ;  the  upper  part  of  which  was  convex,  to  re-  Mufic, 
prefent  the  Heavens,  and  the  under  part  flat,  to  reprefent  the  Earth.  If  the  Harmony  invented 
by  Fo-hi  was  no  better  than  what  the  Chinefe  make  at  prefent,  we  cannot  conceive  how  it 
could  have  any  Effect  on  the  Mind  ;  for  this  they  apologize  by  faying,  That  the  Mufic  of  Fo- 
hi  was  all  divine,  but  that  it  is  a  Treafure  they  have  irrecoverably  loft. 

Fo-hi  dying  (k),  was  buried  in  a  Place  called  Chin ,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Shin-nong.  A 
certain  Chinefe  Hiftorian  places  fifteen  Princes  before  Shin-nong ,  but  others  following  the  com¬ 
mon  Opinion  affirm,  that  thefe  fifteen  Princes  were  no  more  than  Lords  of  tributary  Provinces, 
much  like  the  Chu  hew  in  after  times. 

SHIN-NONG,  the  fécond  Emperor. 

THE  People  being  exceedingly  multiply’d,  the  Plants  and  Animals  were  not  fufficient  to  Shin-nong, 

prevent  Famine.  Shin-nong ,  touch’d  with  the  Mifery  of  his  Subjects,  ftudy’d  to  render  1 

the  Earth  fruitful;  and  inventing  the  Implements  proper  for  Tillage,  taught  the  People  to  fow  Husbandry, 
five  forts  of  Grain.  Hence  he  got  the  Name  of  Shin-nong ,  or  Celeflial  Hujbandman  ;  he  taught 
them  alfo  how  to  make  Salt  of  Sea- Water. 

The  People  becoming  fubject  to  many  Difeafes,  for  which  they  knew  not  the  proper  Re-  Phlflc> 
medies,  Shin-nong  made  Trial  on  himfelf  of  the  Virtues  of  Simples,  and  difcover’d  their  good 
and  bad  Qualities  ;  he  confider'd,  fays  the  Chinefe  Hiftorian,  their  Nature  whether  hot,  cold 
or  temperate,  and  made  ufe  of  them  accordingly,  as  a  good  King  does  of  his  Subjects.  In 
one  Day  he  difcover’d  feventy  (l)  poifonous  Herbs,  and  had  the  Art  of  making  them  ufeful, 
that  is,  he  found  out  the  Counterpoifon  :  After  which  he  compofed  Books  of  Medicine,  and 
taught  the  way  to  reftore  fick  Folks  to  their  Health  ;  whence' he  is  look’d  on  as  the  Authdr  and 
Prince  of  Phyfic. 

The  Simplicity  of  Manners  kept  out  the  Spirit  of  Contention.  Every  one  had  enough  to  live  and  Com- 
on  ;  the  Laws  were  few,  and  there  was  no  Occafion  to  multiply  them,  but  the  Government  was  merce‘ 
majeftic  and  fevere.  Shin-nong  introduc’d  Commerce,  and  appointed  publick  Markets,  where 
the  People  reforted  about  Noon,  and  having  furnifti’d  themfelves  with  what  they  wanted,  teturn’d 
quietly  home. 


(h)  Which  he  offer’d  to  the  Spirit  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 
[P.  Couplet  Praf.  ad  Sink.  Chronol.  p.  20  . ] 

(i)  He  invented  two  Inftruments,  one  of  twenty  feven,  and 
the  other  of  thirty  eight  Strings.  Ibid. 

(k.)  He  is  reported  to  have  begun  his  Reign  2952  Years  be¬ 


fore  the  ChrijUan  Æra ,  and  to  have  fat  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
Years  on  the  Throne.  [Ibid.  àf  P.  Martini  Sink.  Hiji.  /.  x .  p-  2 1 . 
Art.  Fo-hius.]  r 

(l)  Martini  agrees  with  our  Author  in  this  Point  ;  but  Couplet 
fays  only  twelve. Poifonous  Herbs. 

While 
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While  this  Emperor  was  wholly  employ’d  about  the  Good  of  his  Subjedts,  a  tributary  Prince, 
named  So-Jha ,  revolted,  and  refufed  to  obey  his  Orders.  But  his  Difooedience  was  pumin  d  by 
his  own  Subjedts,  who  put  him  to  Death  ;  after  which  every  one  return  d  to  is  Duty.  Nor  was 
there  one  throughout  the  Empire,  who  did  not  willingly  fubmit  to  the  mild  and  ju  Government 

of  Shin-nong.  .  .  A  ,  r  ^ 

He  dy’d  at  Cha-hyang,  a  Place  depending  on  Chang-cha.  A  certain  Chinefe  Author  lays,  that 

Cha-hyan is  the  City  call’d  at  prefent  Cha-lin-chew  ;  which  is  under  the  Juiifdidtion  of  Chang - 
cha-fuy  the  Capital  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  Province  o ï  Hû-quang.  ( M ) 

Some  Hiftorians  place  feven  Emperors  between  Shm-nong  and  IVhang-ti ,  viz .  Lin-quey 
Cheng ,  Ming ,  I,  Lay ,  Liy  and  Tu-wang  ;  this  lad;  was  depofed,  and  perhaps,  the  reft  were 
no  more  than  tributary  Princes.  However,  it  is  certain  that  the  Chinefe  Hiftorians  place  only 
Fo-hi ,  Shin-nong ,  and  Whang-ti  among  the  firft  Emperors  to  whom  Arts  and  Sciences  owe 
their  Rife  and  Progrefs. 

WHANG-TI  0),  the  Third  Emperor. 

THE  Hiftory  relates  that  Tu-wang  was  a  Prince  of  a  paffionate  and  violent  Temper;  that 
the  People  groan’d  under  the  Oppreflion  of  his  Government  ;  that  the  tributary  Princes 
revolting,  one  of  them,  nam’d  Chi-yew ,  firft  appear’d  in  Arms  againft  him  ;  that  the  Emperor 
was  depofed,  and  Whang-tiy  who  was  but  twelve  Years  of  Age,  placed  by  the  Princes  on  the 
Throne  ;  that  the  Mother  of  Shin-nong  had  a  younger  Brother,  who  was  hereditary  Sovereign 
of  the  Principality  of  Shau-tyen  ;  and  that  the  Wife  of  the  Regulo  thereof,  in  the  Reign  of  Tu- 
wang  y  was  nam’d  Fû-pau ,  who  being  much  frighten’d-with  a  Noife  of  Thunder,  brought 
forth  Whang-ti ,  on  a  Mountain  call’d  Swenywen.  He  was  according  to  the  Hiftory  a  wonder¬ 
ful  Child  ;  he  fpoke  almoft  as  foon  as  he  was  wean’d  from  thé  Breaft.  In  his  Infancy  he  dis¬ 
cover’d  a  great  deal  of  Wit  and  Addrefs;  in  his  Youth  an  exceeding  good  Nature  and  Sweetnefi 
of  Temper  ;  and  in  his  Manhood  an  extraordinary  Depth  of  Judgment  and  Sagacity. 

Chi-yew ,  above-mention’d,  was  a  Prince  whofe  reftlefs  Temper  and  unbounded  Ambition  occa- 
fion’d  great  Difturbances.  Whang-ti  attack’d  and  fought  three  Battles  with  him  ;  when  perceiving 
that  the  thicknefs  of  the  Fogs  hinder’d  him  from  purfuing  his  Enemy,  and  that  the  Soldiers  ftray’d 
from  following  the  right  Courfe  ;  he  contriv’d  a  Card,  which  fhew’d  them  the  South  and  the 
other  three  Cardinal  Points  ;  by  which  means,  at  length,  overtaking  Chi-yewy  he  feiz’d  and  put 
him  to  Death.  Some  fay  that  on  the  Card  were  engraven  the  Characters  of  the  Rat  and  the 
Horfe,  and  Underneath  a  Needle  to  point  out  the  four  Quarters  of  the  World.  We  fee  here 
the  ufe  of  the  Compafs,  or  fomething  like  it,  of  great  Antiquity,  and  exprefly  recorded  ;  it  is 
pity  they  have  not  explain’d  the  Method  of  it,  but  the  Expofitors  knowing  only  the  bare  Fad, 
durft  not  venture  on  any  Conjectures  of  their  own.  (o) 

Having  regulated  the  moft  important  Affairs  of  the  Empire,  Whang-ti  employ’d  his  whole 
Care  to  make  his  People  happy,  by  procuring  them  all  forts  of  Conveniencies  :  he  cut  thro’  and 
levell’d  Mountains,  made  great  Roads  to  facilitate  Commerce,  and  enlarg’d  the  Bounds  of  his 
Empire  ;  extending  it  Eaftward  as  far  as  the  Ocean,  Northward  to  ancient  Fartary ,  and 
Southward  to  the  River  Kyang,  which  ferv’d  as  a  Barrier  to  his  Dominions.  He  created  fix 
Ko-lau ,  or  Prime  Minifters,  to  aflift  him  in  governing  the  Empire,  and  made  Ffang-kyay ,  the 
Mandarin  for  compofing  the  Hiftory.  Fa-nau  had  the  Charge  of  making  the  Kya-tfe ,  or  Cycle 
of  fixty  Years  (p).  This  Cycle  is  compofed  on  one  fide  of  ten  Characters,  nam’d  Fyen-kan ,  and 
on  the  other  of  twelve,  call’d  Fi-chi .  Thefe  Characters  fignify  nothing  (  qJ,  but  ferve  inftead 
of  Numbers  and  Signs  ;  the  firft  ten  are  call’d  the  ten  Roots,  and  the  others  the  twelve  Bran¬ 
ches.  Every  Year  is  mark’d  by  two  of  them,  that  is  one  of  each  fort,  which  are  fo  com¬ 
bin’d,  that  the  fame  two  Signs  never  come  together  till  the  Cycle  is  out.  (r) 

Tong-cheng  was  order’d  to  make  a  Sphere  and  Kalendar  ;  he  difcover’d  the  Pole-Star  and  the 
others  that  are  about  it.  But  what  Figure  the  Sphere  was  of  which  he  invented,  reprefenting  the 
celeftial  Orbs,  is  not  known.  In  fhort,  by  means  of  feveral  Experiments  he  could  foretell  the 
Changes  of  the  Weather  and  Air. 

Li-chew  s  Office  was  to  regulate  Numbers  and  Meafures.  The  Method  he  invented  to  caft 
up  any  Sum,  and  which  is  ftill  in  ufe,  confifts  of  a  little  Box,  divided  in  two  Parts,  crofs’d 
with  lèverai  Iron  Wires,  thro’  which  pafs  little  Balls.  On  every  Wire  in  the  upper  Divifion 

there 

Point  of  the  Card  the  Enemy  was  fled,  and  yet  not  know 
how  to  find  that  Point  out  ?  In  fhort,  was  not  Whan<r-ti  him- 
felf  fufficient  to  fhew  them  the  Way  ?  However  that  be,  it 
is  not  likely,  if  fo  ufeful  a  Secret  had  once  been  difcover’d, 
that  it  ever  would  have  been  loft. 

(p)  Thefe  Chinefe  call  this  Cycle  Lo-Jbe-'vcha-kya ,  that  is,  the 
ConfiruiVon  of  fixty  Con-verfions.  [Couplet  Prof.  ib.  p.  14.] 

(  qJ  Thefe  Charafters  are  the  Names  of  Animals.  * 

(R)  ?  Noel  has  given  a  Scheme  of  this  Cycle,  [Noel  Obf. 
Mezth.  ü  Phyf  p.  39.]  Ologh  beigh  treats  of  it  at  large,  [de 
Epocbis  Celebr  Cap.  6.  p.  42.  ]  but  his  Tranlhtor  Greaves. 
has  committed  many  Miftakes  in  writing  the  Names  of  the 
Charafters,  as  Dr.  Hyde  has  juftly  remark’d.  [Hyde  de  Meut  , 

&  Pond.  Sente,  p.  30.] 


(m)  He  tranflated  the  Imperial  Seat  fron  Ho-nan  to  Ten- 
chew  in  Shan-tong .  He  is  faid  to  have  dy’d  in  his  Progrefs  thro’ 
Hà-quangy  after  he  had  reign’d  one  hundred  and  forty  Years, 
and  to  have  been  interr’d  in  the  City  fifing.  [Couplet,  ibid. J 

(n)  Whang-ti  fignifies  the  Yellow  Emperor. 

(,o)  As  P.  du  Halde  does  not  produce  his  Authors,  to  war¬ 
rant  the  Antiquity  of  this  Fatt,  it  may  have  been  inferted  into 
their  Hiftory  of  late  Ages,  to  do  Honour  to  the  Founders  of 
their  Monarchy.  Indeed  as  the  thing  is  related  it  has  the  Air 
of  a  Fiflion  ;  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fuppofe 
a  Compafs  invented  to  dirett  an  Army  in  purfuit  of  a  vanquilh’d 
Enemy;  if  they  were  in  View,  as  it  fhould  feem  they  were, 
being  juft  defeated,  the  Viftors  had  no  Occafion  for  a  Com¬ 
pafs  to  direft  them  ;  if  they  were  not  in  View,  of  what  ufe 
was  a  Compafs  to  find  them  out  ?  Could  they  divine  on  what 
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there  are  only  two  Balls,  each  (landing  for  five;  but  every  Wire  of  the  lower  Divifion,  which  is 
much-  larger,  has  five  Balls,  each  of  which  (lands  for  one.  When  they  reckon  from  right 
to  left,  the  Numbers  multiply  the  fame  as  in  Cyphering  with  us  ;  which  Mcthôd  of  calling 
Accounts  is  more  ready  and  lure  than  ours  with  the  Pen. 

\N  ith  regal d  to  Meafures,  he  toon  a  Grain  of  Millet  to  determine  the  Dinienfion  of  a  Line,  andMeafares* 
reckoning  ten  Lines  to  an  Inch,  ten  Inches  to  a  Foot,  &c.  The  various  ways  of  ranging  thefe 
Grains,  which  are  or  an  Oval  Figure,  have  occafion’d  a  Diverfity  in  the  Meafures  under  different 
Dynaflies. 

Under  the  prefen t  Dynafly  there  are  three  forts  of  Meafures,  1.  the  Foot  of  the  Palace, 
which  is  to  the  Paris  Foot  as  ninety  feven  and  an  half  to  a  hundred.  2.  The  Foot  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Publick  Works,  call’d  Kong-pû ,  ufed  by  Workmen,  is  fhorter  by  one  Line  than 
the  Pa?  is  Foot.  3.  The  Eaylors  hootj  made  ufe  of  alfo  by  the  IVIercers,  is  feven  Lines  larger 
than  the  Kong-pû.  ' 

To  Ling-Inn  was  given  the  Care  of  improving  Mufic,  and  to  explain  the  Order  and  Arrange-  Mufic  im- 
ment  of  the  different  Tones.  Laftly  Tong-ywcn  had  Orders  to  make  twelve  Copper  Bells,  Prcved- 
which  reprefented  the  twelve  Months  of  the  Year. 

JVhang-ti  afterwards  invented  the  Bonnet  or  Cap,  call’d  My  en,  to  ferve  him  for  a  Diadem.  Various  Arts 
This  Bonnet  dip’d  a.  little  before  and  rofe  behind,  it  was  feven  Inches  broad  and  one  Foot  two  andInftru‘ 
Inches  high.  He  alfo  made  Habits  and  Ornaments,  proper  for  his  Dignity  5  his  Robe  was  blew  “ntedbÿ 
and  yellow,  to  imitate  the  Colours  of  the  Sky  and  Earth.  After  having  maturely  confider’d  the  Whahg-tu 
Feathers  of  the  Pheafant,  and  various  Colours  of  Birds  and  Flowers,  he  found  out  the  Art  of 
Dying,  and  order’d  that  the  Stuffs,  wherewith  the  Rich  and  Poor  were  cloathed,  fhould  be  of 
different  Colours.  He  caufed  feveral  ufeful  Inflruments  to  be  made,  as  Machines  to  pound  Rice, 
Kitchen-Stoves,  Cauldrons,  &c.  and  the  People  began  to  eat  their  Rice  drefs’d  after  different 
Manners,  fometimes  thicker,  fometimes  thinner.  He  caus’d  Bridges  to  be  built  over  Rivers 
and  Coffins  to  be  made  for  the  Dead.  He  taught  the  way  of  making  BoWs  and  Arrows  * 
alfo  Wind  Inftruments,  as  Flutes,  Fifes,  and  Organs  ;  Trumpets  that  imitated  the  Voice  of 
the  Dragon,  and  Drums  that  made  the  Noife  of  Thunder.  Obferving  hollow  Trees  to  fwim 
he  caus’d  Barks  to  be  made,  to  which  he  added  Oars.  He  likewife  invented  Waggons,  and 
order’d  Oxen  and  Horfes  to  be  train’d  to  draw  them.  His  Subjeds  dwelling  at  that  time  in  mi- 
ferable  Hutts,  he  drew  Models  for  Building,  and  caus’d  a  Palace  to  be  ereded,  nam’d  Ho-kong , 
where  he  facrific’d  to  the  fovereign  Lord  of  Heaven.  To  facilitate  Trade,  he  coin’d  Money,* 
which  he  call’d  Kin-tau ,  becaufe  it  had  the  Figure  of  a  Knife-Blade  3  and  regulated  theExpences 
of  the  Empire  fo  well,  that  its  Riches  grew  immenfe. 

Mankind  being  tormented,  from  without  by  the  Rigour  of  the  Seafons,  and  within  by  their 
Pallions,  dy’d  before  their  Time  ;  therefore  Whang-ti  having  attentively  conflder’d  the  five  Ele¬ 
ments,  the  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  the  Nature  of  Man,  order’d  three  Dodors,.  nam’d  Ri¬ 
pe ,  Tu-fû ,  and  Ley-kcng ,  to  examine  the  Blood-Veffels,  after  which  he  appointed  the  Remedies  Difcoverie® 
proper  for  every  Difeafe,  fo  that  Men  lived  as  long  as  they  ought  to  do,  according  to  the  Courfe  In/phyfi? 
of  Nature.  He  order’d  the  Emprefs  to  teach  the  People  the  Manner  of  rearing  Silk- Worms  to 
fpin  their  Webs,  and  make  Cloaths  thereof  (a).  This  Prince  enjoy’d  not  a  Moments  Repofe, 
and  tho’  he  had  taught  his  Subjeds  to  build  Houfes,  and  had  a  Palace  built  for  himfelf,  yet 
he  had  no  fix’d  Abode,  but  encamp’d  with  his  Soldiers  in  the  Field. 

He  caus’d  the  Country  to  be  meafur’d,  and  divided  it  into  Chew  3  he  efiablifh’d  feveral  Prin-  Divifion  of 
cipalities,  confifting  of  a  hundred  Li  each,  wherein  he  built  Cities.  According  to  his  Ap-  fhe  Coumr7 
pointaient,  two  hundred  and  forty  Paces  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  made  a  Mû,  and  a  hun-  ^chew* 
dred  Mû  one  King  3  fo  that  the  Pace  confifiing  of  five  Feet,  every  Mu  of  Land  contain’d  fix 
thoufand  fquare  Feet,  and  the  King  fix  hundred  thoufand.  He  appointed  alfo,  that  nine  King 
fhould  be  call’d  '7 ’png,  and  that  a  fifing  fhould  be  allotted  to  eight  Families,  each  to  have  one 
j King  or  a  hundred  Mû  3  the  King  which  remain’d  in  the  Middle  to  belong  to  the  Emperor 
and  to  be  cultivated  in  common  by  the  eight  Families.  He  caus’d  four  Roads  to  be  made  to 
every  Lftng,  and  farther  ordain’d  that  three  Tfing  fhould  be  call’d  TIo-ki  3  three  Ho-ki  one  Street  • 
five  Streets  a  Town  ;  ten  Towns  a  Lû  3  ten  Lu  a  She 3  and  ten  She  a  Chew. 

JVhang-ti  dy’d  on  the  Mountain  King-Jhan,  and  was  interr’d  in  the  Province  of  Shan-ton? 

The  Chinefe  Hiftorians  befiow  on  him  the  higheft  Praifes  :  Lhe  Virtue  and  Endowments  of  tbii 
Prince ,  fay  they,  equal  Heaven  and  Earth  5  his  Government  was  admirable ,  his  Laws  firm 
and  his  Conduct  unchangeable  3  he  fcatter  d  his  Benefits  all  over  the  Earth ,  and  we  •  ft  ill  feel 
the.  Effects  of  his  Liberality ,  infiomuch  that  tho  he  be  dead,  he  may  be  Jdid  to  be  yet  living.  He 
had  twenty  five  Children,  whereof  Shau-hau  fucceeded  him  in  the  Empire,  (b) 


(a)  She  alfo  taught  them  the  Art  of  Dying.  [ Couplet .] 

(b)  His  Seat  was  at  Cho-chenv.  in  the  Province  of  Pe-che-li. 
He  appropriated  the  yellow  Colour  to  the  Emperors,  as  their 
Livery,  forbidding  others  to  wear  it.  He  invented  Aftronomy, 
Mufic,  and  Mufical  Inflruments  ;  alfo  Arms,  the  Bow,  Netts, 
Chariots,  Barks,  the  Art  of  Building,  making  Earthen- Ware, 
Meafures,  and  Weights  ;  wrote  feveral  Books  on  the  Method 


of  difeovering  Difeafes  by  the  Pulfe.  Eighty  five  Emperors  of 
three  Imperial  Families,  which  continu’d  2457  Years,  derive 
their  Pedigree  from  JVhang-ti.  He  dy’d  in  the  fortieth  Year 
of  the  fécond  Cycle,  aged  one  hundred  and  eleven  Years  •  where 
of  he  reign’d  a  hundred.  [Vid.  Couplet  Tab.  Chronf  Monar. 
Stnic.  p.  1,2. 
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SHAU-HAU,  the  Fourth  Emperor. 


THIS  Prince  gain’d  the  Efteem  and  Love  of  his  People  by  the  Mildnefs  and  Goodnefs  of 
his  Difpofition.  It  is  reported  that  the  Fong-whang  (c)  appear  d  at  his.  coming  to  the 
Crown,  which  was  look’d  on  as  a  happy  Omen  ;  becaufe  the  Chinefe  fay  this  Bird  never  appears 

but  when  good  Kings  are  upon  the  Throne.  . 

This  Fong-whang  is  a  very  extraordinary,  or  rather  fabulous  Bird,  much  like  our  rnœnix; 
according  to  the  Chinefe  way  of  painting  it,  it  refembles  an  Eagle,  but  differs  a  great  deal  from 
it,  in  the  wonderful  Variety  of  its  Colours* 

From  the  pretended  Appearance  of  this  Bird,  the  Emperor  took  the  Hint  to  diflinguifh 
his  Officers  by  the  Figure  of  divers  Birds,  which  they  wore  on  their  Cloaths  ;  a  Cuftom  that  is 
flill  obferv’d.  Thofe  of  the  Literary  Mandarins  are  embroider’d  with  Birds  in  Gold,  as  a  Mark 
of  their  Dignity  ;  thofe  of  the  Mandarins  of  War  are  adorn’d  with  Animals,  fuch  as  the  Dragon, 
Lyon,  Tiger,  &c.  by  which  Marks  the  People  know  the  Rank  which  the  feveial  Officers  bear 
in  the  nine  prime  Orders  of  the  State. 

Among  the  Mandarins  of  the  new  Creation,  fome  of  them,  call’d  Kyew,  were  obligdto 
affemble  the  People  j  it  was  the  Bufinefs  of  others  to  govern  the  five  forts  of  Artificers,  while 
others  had  an  Eye  to  the  Tillage,  and  the  Manners  of  the  People. 

This  Prince  govern’d  his  Dominions  with  much  Equity.  The  Chinefe  Authors  fay,  he  was 
an  exatft  Imitator  of  Fo-hi  ;  he  reform’d  the  Meafures  for  Grain,  and  had  a  Drum  made  to  beat 
the  Watches  ;  he  clear’d  the  Channels  of  Rivers,  and  fmoothed  the  Roads  over  the  Mountains  ; 
in  fhort  he  invented  a  new  fort  of  Mufic,  that  united  Spirits  with  Mortals,  and  reconcil’d  the 
high  with  the  low  ;  whence  he  is  call’d  Fa-ywen. 

This  Emperor  dy’d  very  old,  and  left  five  Sons,  whereof  four  were  Men  of  Merit  ;  but  per¬ 
ceiving  greater  Talents  in  his  Nephew  Chwen-hyo,  who  was  Whang-tis  Grandfon,  he  preferr’d 
him  before  his  own  Children  to  be  his  Succeflor  in  the  Empire,  (d) 

C  H  W  E N  -HYO,  the  Fifth  Emperor, 

WAS  fo  far  from  diftrufting  thofe  whofe  Station  he  fill’d,  that  as  foo.n  as  he  was  on  the 
Throne,  he  conferr'd  confiderable  Employments  on  them,  fuitable  to  their  refpeétive 
Capacities.  As  thefe  Princes  had  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  Metals,  Waters, 
Trees,  &c.  he  made  one  Governor  of  the  Mines,  another  Matter  of  the  Waters,  Forefts,  &c. 
and  being  allur’d  of  their  Fidelity,  rais’d  them  afterwards  to  the  moft  honourable  and  impor¬ 
tant  Potts..  #  '  rfn 

Towards  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Shau-hau  the  People  began  to  intrude  into  the  facred 
Miniftry,  each  Family  affecting  to  have  Sacrificers  among  them  ;  which  Abufe  Chwen-hyo  re¬ 
form’d,  by  uniting  the  Priefthood  to  the  Crown,  and  ordaining  that  none  but  the  Emperor  ffiould 
offer  folemn  Sacrifices  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  This  Law  has  always  been  and  ttill  is  obferv’d  $ 
for  the  Emperor  alone  is  the  Pontif,  and  has  a  right  to  offer  Sacrifices  in  the  Temple  of  Heaven, 
from  which  if  he  be  hinder’d  by  Age  or  Sicknefs,  he  deputes  a  Prince  or  fome  Great  Man  to 
perform  that  Duty  in  his  ftead. 

As  this  Emperor  was  an  able  Aftronomer,  he  chang’d  the  Method  of  calculating  and  obfer- 
ving  the  Celeftial  Motions  ;  which  being  to  be  view’d  only  at  a  Diftance,  he  invented  an  Infini¬ 
ment  to  give  a  clearer  Notion  of  them,  and  fhew  the  Equations,  Afcenfions,  &c. 

The  Interpreters  fay  nothing  about  the  Conftrudtion  and  Figure  of  this  Infiniment,  which 
it  is  probable  they  were  ignorant  of.  They  fpeak  only  of  the  Conjunction  of  the  five  Planets 
in  the  Conftellation  She ,  that  happen’d  in  this  Emperor’s  Reign  ;  but  as  an  able  Chinefe  Aftro¬ 
nomer  remarks,  it  is  an  hypothetical  Conjundion,  not  a  real  one.  (*)  .  • 

Chwen-hyo  regulated  the  Kalendar  alfo,  ordering  that  the  Year  ffiould  begin  the  ftrft  Day  of  the 
Month,  wherein  the  Conjunction  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ffiould  fall  neareft  the  fifteenth  De¬ 
gree 


(c)  It  appear’d  before  in  the  time  of  Whang-ti.  (1) 

(d)  He  built  Cities  for  Men  to  dwell  injeaufed  Chariots  to  be 
drawn  by  Oxen.  Kyevj  li ,  or  the  9  Regulo’s,  difturb  the  Order 
of  Sacrifices,  terrifying  the  People  with  Spe&res  and  Goblins, 
which  gave  Rife  to  Superftitions,  that  brought  the  Empire  in 
Danger.  Shau-hau  was  born,  reign’d,  and  bury’d  in  Kyo-feav  in 
the  Province  of  Shan-tong( 2).  Martini  makes  Kyc-iu-li  a  fingle 
Impoftor.  (3) 

(*)  As  the  Conjunctions  of  the  Planets  have  always  been  look’d 
on  as  good  Omens  ;  thefe  falfe  Conjun&ions  often  occur  in  the 
Hiftory,  efpecially  at  the  Change  of  Dynafies.  To  find  one, 
vve  need  go  no  farther  back  than  the  fécond  Year  of  the  prefent 
Emperor,  when  the  Conjunaion  of  4  Planets  was  thought  Ef¬ 
ficient  Reafon  for  making  5  of  them,  in  Favour  of  the  new 
Monarch.  The  Emperor  feem'd  rejoic’d  at  it,  and  receiv’d  the 
Compliments  of  the  whole  Court  on  that  Occafion  ;  every  one 
found  his  account  in  it,  efpecially  the  Tribunal  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matics  which  did  not  err  thro’  Ignorance.  A  certain  Situation 
(1)  Vi  d.  Coupl.  /.i.  (2)  hb,  p .  2. 


of  other  Planets  in  refpeft  of  thofe  in  Conjunaion,  was  Effi¬ 
cient  Ground  with  them  to  form  an  Afpea,  which  flatter’d»the 
Emperor,  and  was  of  Benefit  to  themfelves.  This  falfe  Con¬ 
junaion,  which  is  fet  down  in  the  Regifiers,  may  poffibly  caufe 
Difputes  and  Objeaions  hereafter.  What  if  2  or  3,000  Years 
hence,  on  calculating  this  Conjunaion  of  Planets  in  Europe, 
they  fhonld  not  find  Saturn  among  them  ;  would  that  be  a  Ef¬ 
ficient  Reafon  to  doubt  of  the  other  Faas  recorded  in  the  Reign 
of  Yong-cbing  ?  It  would  certainly  be  none  to  the  Chinefe,  who 
being  accullom’d  to  thefe  Flatteries  to  their  Emperors,  know  how¬ 
to  make  Allowance  for  them. 

[This  Apology,  which  in  the  Original  is  inferted  in  the  Text, 
does  not  free  the  Chinefe  Hiftory,  as  it  is  defign’d  to  do,  from  a 
Safpicion  of  being  corrupted  in  other  Refpeas  ;  on  the  contrary 
it  (hews  it  is  liable  to  be  corrupted,  and  if  in  Matters  which 
flatter  the  Emperors,  why  not  in  thofe  which  flatter  the  Anti* 
quity,  &c.  of  the  Empire  and  Nation?] 

(3)  Martini  ubi fupr.  p.  32. 


CHINESE  Monarch?. 


grec  of  Aquarius  ;  whence  he  is  call’d  the  Author  and  Father  of  the  Ephemerides.  He  pitch’d 
on  the  Time  when  the  Sun  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Sign  ;  becaufe  then  the  Earth  is  adorn’d 
with  Flowers  and  Plants,  the  Trees  refume  their  Verdure,  and  every  thing  in  Nature  revives  and 
feems  to  be  produc’d  anew. 

This  Prince,  who  dy’d  very  aged,  was  interr’d  at  Pû-yang,  and  fucceeded  by  Pi-ko,  or  Kau- 
Jln.  the  Empeioi  Soau-baus  Giandion.  To  the  Defendants  of  Cbwen-byo ,  who  were  very  nu¬ 
merous,  were  afterwards  given  (e)  feveral  little  Dominions,  whereof  they  were  Kings  or  tributary 
Princes,  (f) 

T  I  ’  K  O,  or  KAU-SI  N,  the  Sixth  Emperor . 

THIS  King  is  greatly  extoll’d  by  the  Chinefe  Writers  ;  they  fay  he  had  a  penetrating  Jude--  Ti-h,  6th 
ment,  and  faw  into  every  thing  ;  that  he  examin’d  all  things  himfelf,  and  entered  into  E'™Peror- 
the  minuted  Particulars.  He  was  popular  without  lofing  his  Majedy,  lov’d  his  Subjects  didri- 
buted  his  Bounty  every  where,  reform’d  himfelf,  and  was  a  religious  Worfhipper  of  the  fovereign 
Lord  of  Heaven,  whom  he  ferv’d  refpedfully.  His  grand  and  augud  Air  drew  Veneration  ; 
his  Virtue  was  eminent  ;  he  did  nothing  amifs,  and  kept  a  jud  Medium  in  all  things.  In  fhort 
there  was  no  Nation,  enlighten’d  by  the  Sun,  and  water’d  by  Rain,  but  what  took&  Pleafure  to 
obey  his  Orders.  He  edablifh’d  Maders  to  teach  the  People  Virtue,  and  invented  Vocal  Mufic -, 

Hyen-ho  was  the  fird,  who  made  Songs  by  his  Order.  He  appointed  others  to  make  different 
forts  of  Indruments,  as  Flutes,  both  dire<d  and  tranfverfe,  a  Drum,  a  Bell,  a  King ,  (which  is  a 
thin  flat  Plate,  beaten  with  a  Wooden  Mallet).  He  caufed  that  Mufic  to  be  play’d,  which 
he  nam’d  Lû-ing,  that  is,  the  Beauty  of  Heaven,  Earth ,  and  the  four  Seafons. 

He  fet  the  fird  Example  of  Polygamy,  by  marrying  four  Wives.  He  had  by  the  fird  a 
Son,  nam’d  Ki ,  whofe  Defcendants  founded  the  Dynafty  of  Chew  ;  by  the  fécond,  Sye,  who fe  Polygamy. 
Poflerity  founded  that  of  Shang  ,  by  the  third  he  had  Tau  ;  and  the  fourth  brought  him  Chi 
which  lad  was  fo  hopeful  a  Prince,  that  the  Emperor  chofe  him  his  Succeffor  before  the  red.  (G  j 

I  CHI,  the  Seventh  Emperor. 

I  ,  .  .  >  y  * 

I  HIS  Prince  did  not  anfwer  the  Opinion  at  fird  conceiv’d  of  his  Merit,  making  ufe  of  Chi,  7th  Em* 
JL  his  Authority  only  to  ferve  his  brutal  Pleafures.  The  tributary  Princes,  who  were  ac-  peror* 
cudom’d  to  obey  wife  Emperors,  unable  to  bear  his  exceffive  Riots,  made  him  feveral  Remon- 
ftrances  on  his  Condud:;  which  having  no  Effed,  they  dethron’d  and  banifh’d  him,  fetting 
his  Brother  Tau  on  his  Throne,  (h) 

There  is  no  applying  the  Sexagenary  Cycle  before  the  Reign  of  Tau, ,  for  tho’ invented  by 
Whang-ti ,  the  Duration  of  thefe  fird  Reigns  is  very  uncertain.  On  the  contrary,  from  Tau 
to  Chrift  the  Chronology  is  perfedly  well  deduc’d  ;  the  Chinefe  Authors  having  fet  down  the 
particular  Tranfadions  of  every  Year,  even  to  the  Divifions  that  have  didurb’d  the  Empire, 
and  the  Interregnums,  with  the  Time  of  their  Continuance  5  which  Reafons  have  led  me  to  be¬ 
gin  the  Cycle  with  that  Emperor.  (  1  ) 


Y  AU,  the  Eighth  Emperor,  reign'd  alone  feventy  two  T ?ars , 
and  twenty  eight  with  SHUN,  whom  he  ajfociated  in  the 
Empire. 

THIS  Prince  afeended  the  Throne  in  the  forty  fird  Year  of  the  preceding  Cycle  (k).  r*rK’ 8thEm' 
He  is  confider’d  as  the  fird  Legiflator  of  the  Nation,  and  the  Model  of  the  Sovereigns. 

All  the  Emperors  who  were  jealous  of  their  Réputation  endeavour’d  to  imitate  him  and  his  Cycle  I. 
-Succeffor  5  and  it  is  at  prefen t  the  greated  Praife  that  can  be  given  to  a  Chinefe  Monarch  YrTZ  bef°rc 
to  fay  that  he  is  like  Tau ,  Shun ,  &c.  9  Csy 


(e)  It  is  the  Emperor  always  who  grants  thefe  Eftates  to  the 
Princes,  either  as  being  his  Relations,  or  on  account  of  their 
Merit.  They  hold  of  the  Empire  much  like  the  Dukes  and 
Counts  of  Europe  j  and  if  the  Emperor  is  engag’d  in  War, 
they  are  oblig'd  to  attend  him  with  a  certain  Number  of  Troops. 

(e)  His  Seat  was  at  the  Town  of  Wba,  in  the  Province  of 
Mallet. 

■  (c)  His  Seat  was  at  Yenfu,  a  City  of  Ho  nan.  Peace  all  his 
Reign.  He  created  his  Brothers  and  their  Sons  Regulo’s  in  the 
Province  of  Se-ckwen.  He  dy’d  in  the  thirty  fécond  Year  of  the 
fixth  Cycle,  ag’d  105.  (2) 

(h)  He  reign’d  eight  Years,  being  depofed  the  fortieth  Year 
of  the  fixth  Cycle  ;  and  is  not  reckon’d  among  the  Emperors. (3) 

(  1)  We  have  already  ihewn,  p.  135.  that  this  feems  to  be 
an  Innovation  in  the  Chineje  Chronology. 

(k)  There  are  two  or  three  confiderable  Miftakes  in  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  in  this  Place  ;  for  P.  du  Halde  by  conneéting  as  he  does 
the  firft  Year  of  the  Cycle  with  the  Year  2357  before  Qhrift^ 
which  coincides  with  the  firft  Year  of  Yau'%  Reign,  not  only 


contradi&s  himfelf,  and  committs  a  great  Anachronifm  (in  telling 
us  at  the  fame  time  that  Yau  began  his  Reign  the  forty  firit 
Year  of  the  former  Cycle,)  but  makes  the  Cycle  commence 
twenty  Years  earlier  than  the  Chinefe  Hiftorians!  When  I  firft 
met  with  this  Paffage,  I  concluded  P.  du  Halde  had  determin’d 
to  overturn  the  whole  Chinefe  Chronology,  by  altering  the  Be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  Cycles  (and  confequently  mifp lacing  the  Dates 
of  all  Events)  as  well  as  retrenching  their  Number;  but  on 
Examination  I  found  the  Error  went  no  farther,  for  his  fécond 
Cycle  (and  generally  all  the  reft  of  the  Cycles)  is  collated  with  \ 
the  right  Year  before  Chrifl.  However  by  referring  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Yau' s  Reign  to  a  Cycle  preceding  the  firft  Cycle, 
he  feems  not  only  to  commit  a  Solecifm,  no  lefs  abfurd  than 
to  refer  to  an  Olympiad  before  the  firft  Olympiad  ;  but  tacitly 
confeffes,  that  he  hath  retrench’d  Cycles  frbm  the  Chinefe  Æra. 

To  have  exprefled  himfelf  therefore  confiftently  with  his  new 
Chronology,  he  fhould  have  faid  Yau  began  his  Reign  twenty 
Years  before  the  firft  Cycle. 


(1)  P.  Couplet  ubi  fupr.p .  2. 


(2)  Hid. 


(3)  Ibid .  p.  3. 
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ANNAL  S  of  the 


Cycle  t. 
Years 


Great  Cha¬ 
racter. 


Aftronomy 

cultivated. 


nais  efta- 
blifh’d. 


Cbinefe  In¬ 
undation. 


The  Hiftorians  tell  ns,  that  Virtue  was  natural  to  him;  he  was  active,  laboiious,  vigilant, 
before  anc^  fuch  Penetration  and  Underflanding  that  he  forefaw  every  thing.  His  Moderation  and 
chriji  2337-  Equity  kept  the  Laws  in  Force,  and  at  the  fame  time  made  them  efleem  d.  He  never  em¬ 
ploy’d  his  Authority,  but  for  the  Good  of  his  Subjects.  His  Modefly  was  equal  to  his  Digni¬ 
ty,  and  was  remarkable  even  when  he  receiv’d  Homages.  His  Frugality  in  his  Diet  was  fuch, 
that  he  contented  himfelf  with  the  coarfeft  Meats  ;  he  ufed  no  magnificent  F  urniture  3  his 
Palace  was  without  any  Ornaments,  and  his  Cloaths  were  of  Woolen  Stuffs  during  Summer, 
and  of  Deer-Skins  in  Winter.  If  any  publick  Calamity  happen’d,  or  one  of  his  Subjects  com¬ 
mitted  a  Crime,  he  imputed  the  Misfortune  to  his  own  Want  of  Virtue,  or  as  a  Punifhment 
of  Heaven,  for  his  neglecting  to  inflruCt  them.  He  never  vifited  his  Dominions,  without  having 
firfl  offer’d  Sacrifices  to  the  fovereign  Mailer  of  Heaven,  and  his  Subjects  long’d  with  as  much 
Impatience  for  the  Happinels  of  feeing  him,  as  the  parch’d  Fields  third  for  Rain.  In  fhort  his 
Reign  was  fo  mild  and  amiable,  that  his  Subjects  fcarce  perceiv’d  they  had  a  Matter.  The 
Cbinefe  Philofophers  are  wont  to  enforce  their  Maxims  of  Morality  from  their  Uniformity  with, 
the  ConduCt  and  Actions  of  this  Emperor  and  his  two  Succeffors  3  which  Conformity,  once 
prov’d,  give  them  an  undifputable  Authority. 

Tau,  who  delighted  mightily  in  oblerving  the  Heavens,  order’d  two  able  Mathematicians, 
call’d  Hi  and  Ho ,  carefully  to  examine  the  Motions  of  the  Moon  and  Stars,  and  make  proper 
Inflruments  for  obferving  them  ;  by  their  Affiftance  he  regulated  the  twelve  Lunar  Months, 
and  re-eftablifh’d  the  intercalated  ones,  which  return’d  feven  times  in  nineteen  Years.  7  . 

The  Emprefs  had  the  Care  of  breeding  Silk-Worms,  and  teaching  Women  how  to  make 
better  Silk  Manufactures  than  had  been  made  before  3  for  the  firfl  Effays  were  very  coarfe,  as 
is  always  the  Cafe,  efpecially  in  Arts  which  require  much  Time  and  Experience  to  bring  them 
to  Perfection. 

The  fix  fa-  This  Prince  introduc’d  a  new  Regulation  in  the  Adminiflration  of  Affairs,  by  eftablifhing  fix 
PgmertTribu' Supreme  Tribunals,  which  ftill  fubfift.  His  Reputation  for  Virtue  and  wife  Government  drew 
feveral  neighbouring  Nations  into  his  Dominions  3  but  his  Subjects  had  increas’d  to  fuch  a 
Degree  that  there  was  not  Room  for  fo  many  Strangers  as  came  to  fettle  in  the  Provinces  ; 
chiefly  becaufe  the  Low  Lands  were  overflow’d  3  which  Inundation  was  either  the  Remains  of 
the  Univerfal  Deluge,  as  many  believe,  or  occafion’d  by  the  Rivers  meeting  with  fome  ObftruCtion 
in  their  Courfe.  To  recover  thefe  drown’d  Lands,  and  render  them  of  ufe,  he  order’d  an  Officer, 
nam’d  ^uen,  to  drain  the  Plains  by  opening  a  Paffage  for  the  Waters  to  the  Sea.  This  Offi¬ 
cer,  either  thro’  Negligence  or  Ignorance,  fpent  nine  Years  to  no  Purpofe  about  this  Work, 
for  which  he  was  put  to  Death.  His  Son  Tu,  repairing  his  Father’s  Fault,  after  thirteen  Years 
indefatigable  Labour,  levell’d  Mountains,  turn’d  the  great  Rivers  into  their  natural  Channels, 
drain’d  the  Lakes  and  Marfhes,  confin’d  feveral  rapid  Torrents  between  Banks,  and  divided 
the  leffer  Rivers  into  different  Canals,  which  ended  in  the  Sea  ;  by  this  means  lie  enlarged 
the  Provinces,  and  render’d  them  more  fertile  ;  nor  was  fo  important  a  Piece  of  Service  unre¬ 
warded,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 

In  the  mean  time  Tan  thought  of  choofing  a  SuccefTor  ;  wherein  he  was  govern’d,  not  by 
the  Dictates  of  Paternal  AffeCtion,  but  the  Welfare  of  his  People.  Difcovering  his  Defign  one 
Day  to  the  Lords  of  his  Court,  one  of  them  faid,  His  eldeft  Son  was  as  worthy  of  the  Throne 
as  of  being  his  Son  3  and  that  the  People  would  be  fure  to  find  hereditary  Virtue  in  his  Race, 
to  which  Tau  reply’d:  I  detefl  thofe  who  love  the  Wicked  as  much  as  thofe  who  blame  the  Good.  I 
know  what  my  Son  is  3  under  the  fpecious  Appearance  of  Virtue,  he  conceals  real  Vices.  Which  An- 
fwer  hop’d  the  Mouths  of  all  the  Courtiers. 

Some  time  after  Tau  fent  for  one  of  his  Miniflers,  whom  he  moft  confided  in  for  his  Pru¬ 
dence  and  Integrity,  in  order  to  refign  the  Crown  to  him.  But  that  wife  Minifler  refus’d  the 
Honour,  alledging  that  the  Burden  was  too  heavy  for  his  Shoulders  3  and  at  the  fame  time 
propofed  a  Hufbandman,  nam’d  Shun,  whofe  Virtue,  Probity,  and  Patience  under  the  fevered 
Trials,  join’d  to  the  Confidence  which  all  good  Men  had  in  him,  and  an  infinite  Number 
of  other  excellent  Qualities,  rendred  him  worthy  of  the  Throne. 

Tau  hereon  fent  for  Shun,  and  to  make  Trial  of  his  Abilities,  rais’d  him  to  be  Governor  of 
a  Province  3  where  he  got  fo  great  Reputation  for  Wifdom,  Prudence,  Moderation  and  Equity, 
that  at  the  End  of  three  Years,  Tau  made  him  his  AfTociate  in  the  Empire,  and  gave  him 
both  his  Daughters  in  Marriage. 

The  Emperor  liv’d  twenty  eight  Years  in  great  Harmony  with  his  new  Collègue  3  and  at 
Years  before  length  perceiving  himfelf  near  his  End,  he  exhorted  Shun  to  govern  his  Subjects  like  a  true 
Father,  and  remember  that  he  was  made  more  for  the  People,  than  the  People  for  him  3  and 
that  an  Emperor  is  exalted  above  the  reft  of  Mankind,  to  no  other  End  but  to  procure  their  Ad¬ 
vantage,  and  prevent  their  Neceffities.  Having  fpoken  thefe  Words,  he  departed  m  the  hundred 
and  eighteenth  Year  of  his  Age,  leaving  nine  Children  behind  him  3  the  People,  who  found 
in  this  Prince  the  Love  and  Tendernefs  of  a  Father  and  Mother,  mourn’d  for  him  the  Space 
of  three  Years. 


Care  in  chuf- 
ing  a  Suc- 
ceffor. 


Great  Self- 
denial  in  a 
Minilter  of 
State. 


Cycle  II. 


SHUN, 


CHINESE  Mon  arch  Si 


I4f 


SHUN,  the  Ninth  Emperor,  reign’d  alone  Fifty  Tears. 

,  J  %s  Chriji  2277; 

yAV  dying  in  the  twentieth  Year  of  this  Cycle,  Shun  began  the  Year  following  to  reign 

alone  and  is  reckon  d  one  of  the  Chinese  Lawgivers,  as  well  as  his  PredeceiTor.  Soon  after  Emperor. 
Shun  trailed  the  Government  to  his  Mimfters,  and  (hut  himfelf  up  for  three  Years  in  Yau’s  CuA°m  of 
Tomb,  the  more  freely  to  vent  h.s  Grief  for  the  lofs  of  a  Prince,  whom  he  confider'd  as  his  ~L 
Father;  whence  the  Cuftom  arofe  of  mourning  three  Years  for  one’s  Parents  for  a  Parent. 

The  Cbine/e  Hiftoruns  attribute  the  Advancement  of  Shun  to  theSubmiffion  and  Obedience  he 
always  fhew  d  to  his  Parents.  Tho  he  receiv’d  nothing  but  bad  Ufage  from  them,  and  his  Life  was 
often  m  Danger,  he  mildly  bore  all  their  ,11  Treatment,  fo  that  by  degrees  his  Refpeft  and  Patience 
wrought  a  Change  in  their  Hearts,  and  made  them  virtuous.  From  hence  the  Chine fe  Philofo- 
phers  deduce  two  great  Principles  of  Morality  ;  firft,  That  however  wicked  Fathers  and  Mothers 
may  be,  the  Children  are  not  the  lefs  bound  to  fay  them  ReffeSi  and  Obedience.  Secondly  That 
there  is  no  Man  fo  bad ,  but  may  be  reclaim'd  at  laft  by  good  Offices.  ' 

Shun  having  difcharged  his  Duty  of  Piety  and  Gratitude  towards  You,  took  Poffeffion  of  the 
Imperial  Palace,  and  receiv’d  the  Homage  of  all  the  Tributary  Princes.  Finding  abundance  of 
Gold  and  Jewels  m  the  Palace,  he  caus’d  a  Sphere  to  be  made,  exhibiting  the  Seven  Planets  •  ASFhereof 
each  of  which  was  reprefented  by  the  Precious  Stone  moll  fuitable  to  it.  He  made  new  Laws 
for  governing  the  Realm,  and  appointed  inferior  Officers  to  affift  in  the  fix  Tribunals  eftablifh’d 
by  his  Predeceffor.  He  always  honour’d  Philofophers  and  Men  of  Learning  with  his  Favour  and 
Protection.  He  vifited  the  Provinces  every  Year;  and  in  his  Progrefs  rewarded  or  puniffi’d  the 

Tributary  Princes  with  fo  much  Juftice,  that  he  gain’d  the  Efteem  and  Admiration  of  the 
People. 

One  of  his  principal  Cares  was  to  procure  Plenty  and  to  make  Agriculture  flourifh  ;  for  which 
end  he  forbad  the  Governors,  under  levere  Penalties,  to  exaft  Days- work  from  the  Hufbandman 
as  a  thing  that  was  a  Hardfhip,  and  tended  to  flaken  their  Ardor  for  tilling  the  Lands. 

He  was  equally  careful,  not  to  truft  Governments  to  any  but  Perfons  of  Merit  and  Capacity 
In  a  word,  he  made  feveral  other  Ordinances,  the  Wifdom  and  Juftice  of  which  have  in  all  times 
caus  d  him  to  be  lookd  on,  as  one  of  the  greateft  Heroes  China  ever  produc’d.  One  of  thefe  Remarkable 
Ordinances  may  appear  fomewhat  extraordinary,  as  it  permits  any  of  his  Subjects  to  let  ^rc^nance> 
forth  on  a  Table,  expos’d  to  publick  View,  whatever  he  found  blameable  in  his  Condutf:.  He  and 
admitted  twelve  Lords  into  his  Council,  fix  whereof  were  defcended  from  Chwen-ho ,  and  fix 
from  Yi-ko.  The  Shu-king  contains  Difcourfes  made  by  fome  of  thefe  Lords  to  the  ^Emperor, 
concerning  the  Maxims  of  a  wife  Government. 

The  fifty  fourth  Year  of  this  Cycle  he  chofe  a  Succeffor;  in  which  Choice  he  wholly  ^ £e/or  his 
confulted  the  Good  of  his  People,  preferring  Yu  to  his  own  Children,  on  account  of  his  Ca-  j 
pacity  and  Merit,  as  well  as  in  fome  meafure  to  reward  the  Service  he  had  done  the  Empire, 
by  draining  the  Lands  that  were  overflow’d.  He  lived  feventeen  Years  after  he  had  rais’d  Yu 
to  the  Throne,  and  the  Union  was  fo  great  between  thefe  two  Princes,  that  the  Authority 
never  feem’d  to  be  divided. 

The  Emperor  Shun  died  the  tenth  Year  of  this  Cycle,  aged  one  hundred  and  ten  Years  and 
\was  bury’d  in  the  Province  of  Shen-Ji.  ?  Year  before’ 

Chriji .  2217. 


The  jirjl  DYNASTY  (K)  call'd  HYA,  c on fi fling  of  Seven¬ 
teen  Emperors,  in  the  Space  of  4^8  Tears. 

Y  U,  the  firfl  Emperor,  reign’d  alone  Ten  Tears. 

I  .  }  .  ■  ip 

THE  eleventh  YYar  of  the  fame  Cycle,  which  anfwers  to  that  of  2207  before  Chriji  (m),  h  t  a . 

Yu  or  Ya-yu,  that  is,  Yu  the  Greats  ruled  alone,  and  kept  his  Court  in  the  Province  Dyn^sty 
of  Shan-Ji.  One  of  the  Sons  of  Shun,  vex’d  to  fee  a  Stranger  on  his  Father’s  Throne, 
had  a  mind  to  revolt  ;  but  being  abandon’d  both  by  the  Grandees  and  the  common  Un¬ 

people,  his  Attempt  only  ferv’d  to  fix  the  Crown  more  firmly  on  the  Head  of  Yu,  whofe  peror’ 
great  Genius  and  Virtue  had  endear’d  him  exceedingly  to  the  whole  Nation. 

The  Knowledge  he  had  acquir’d  of  the  Nature  of  Lands,  by  draining  off  the  Waters 
qualify’d  him  for  compofing  an  excellent  Piece  upon  Agriculture  ;  treating  of  the  Method  of 
Tilling  and  Sowing,  and  manuring  Lands  with  the  different  kinds  of  Dung.  Afterwards  he 
caus’d  the  Hoping  and  rifing  Grounds  to  bedevell’d,  that  the  Waters  might  run  towards  thofe 
Places  which  had  moft  need  of  it. 

He  divided  his  whole  Dominions  into  nine  Provinces,  and  caufed  as  many  great  Brazen  Divifion  of 
Veflels  to  be  made,  with  the  Map  of  a  Province  engraven  on  each.  In  after-times  thefe  ^7*Pro° 
Veffels  became  very  precious,  infomuch  that  it  was  believ’d  the  Security  of  the  State  depended  vinces.  J 
Vol.  I,  O  o  on 

fhat  is  here  render’d  Dynajly,  is  in  the  Chinefe  term’d  (m)  P.  du  Halde  makes  it  the  Year  2217  before  Chriji ,  which 
uu>  or  an  Explanation  of  which  fee  p.  136,  Note  (c),  coincides  with  the  firit  Year  of  the  Cycle. 
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HTA . 
DYNASTY 
I. 
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Cycle  Ilf. 
Year  before 
Cbriji  221  7. 


His  Sayings. 


ANNALS  <f  tbe 

on  their  Prefervation  ;  and  whoever  could  get  Pofleffion  of  them  thought  himfelf  fecure  of  the 
Crown*  The  Empire  became  hereditary  under  this  Prince,  as  well  as  the  Prietthood,  which 
had  been  before  united  to  the  Crown,  as  it  has  continued  inviolably  ever  fince  3  it  being  Death 
by  the  Law  for  any  Perfon  but  the  Emperor  to  offer  Sacrifice. 

To  give  the  Emperor  Yu  Advice  as  to  his  Conduct,  was  the  way  for  a  Man  to  gain  his 
Favour  3  and  he  thought  no  Employment  more  worthy  of  a  Sovereign,  than  that  of  ren¬ 
dering  Juttice  to  the  People.  For  this  End  he  was  acceflible  at  all  times;  and  to  make  the 
Admittance  more  eafy,  he  caus’d  a  Bell,  a  Drum,  and  three  Tables,  one  of  Iron,  the  fécond 
of  Stone,  and  the  third  of  Lead,  to  be  fatten'd  to  the  Gates  of  his  Palace  3  on  which  was 
an  Order  fix’d,  enjoining  all  thofe  who  wanted  to  fpeak  to  him,  to  ttrike  on  the  Inftru- 
ments  or  Tables,  according  to  the  Nature  of  their  Bufinefs.  The  Ringing  of  the  Bell  di- 
ttinguifh’d  Civil  Affairs,  the  Drum  was  to  be  beaten  for  Bufinefs  relating  to  the  Laws  and 
Religion  3  the  Leaden  Table  for  Matters  concerning  the  Miniftry  and  Government  ;  the  Stone 
Table  to  denotea  Complaint  againft  the  Injuttice  of  fome  Magiftrate  3  and  ttriking  on  the 
Table  of  Iron  was  to  exprefs  very  fevere  Treatment. 

He  always  receiv’d  gracioufly,  and  even  with  a  fort  of  Acknowledgement,  thofe  who  came 
either  to  give  him  Advice,  or  implore  his  Juttice  3  it  is  reported,  that  one  Day  he  rofe  from 
Table  twice  at  the  Sound  of  the  Bell,  and  another  Day  left  the  Bath  three  times  to  hear 
the  Complaints  of  People.  We  find  in  the  Shu-king  the  Inftrudtions  he  gave  the  Princes  for 
governing  their  Dominions,  and  the  Rules  he  prefcribed  with  regard  to  bettowing  Employ¬ 
ments  and  railing  Taxes.  ^  r 

He  us’d  to  fay,  that  a  Sovereign  ought  to  be  as  cautious  of  his  Condud:,  as  if  he 
walk’d  on  Ice  3  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  reign  3  that  Dangers  fpring  up  under 
a  Monarch’s  Feet;  that  he  has  every  thing  to  fear,  if  he  gives  himfelf  wholly  up  to  Plea- 
lures  ;  that  he  ought  to  avoid  Idlenefs,  chufe  good  Minitters,  and  follow  their  Counfels  3 

in  fhort,  that  when  he  had  once  made  a  wife  Refolution,  he  ought  to  execute  it  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  Delay. 

In  this  Reign  I-tye  invented  the  Chinefe  Wine,  a  Drink  made  of  Rice  3  as  foon  as  the 
Emperor  tatted  it,  hefhewd  his  Difpleafure  at  it,  faying,  •  This  Li  quo?'  will  caufe  the  great efl 
Troubles  in  the  Empire.  He  banifh’d  the  Inventor,  and  forbid  the  making  of  it  for  the  future 
under  grievous  Penalties.  But  the  Art  being  preferv’d,  the  Law  prov’d  ufelefs  and  it  is  a# 
prefent  one  of  the  greateft  Delicacies  at  the  Tables  of  the  Chinefe.  P  ’ 

T  I  -  K  I,  the  Second  Emperor,  reign  d  Nine  Tears. 

ALL  the  Chinefe  rejoic’d  at  fo  worthy  a  Succeffor,  and  finding  in  the  Son  the  fame 
Qualities  which  they  admir’d  in  the  Father,  were  more  eafily  comforted  for  their 
One  Of  the  Lofs.  The  Beginning  of  his  Reign  was  difturb’d  by  a  War,  declar’d  againft  him  by  one 
tributary  0f  the  Tributary  Princes,  who  had  treated  his  Subjefts  rigoroully,  and  defign’d  to  make  him¬ 
felf  independent;  the  Emperor  therefore  put  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  his  Army,  and  with  the 

Affiftance  of  fix  other  Tributary  Princes  fo  reduc’d  the  Rebel,  that  it  was  not  in  his  Power 
to  create  new  Troubles. 

The  People  did  not  long  enjoy  the  Happinefs  they  began  to  tafte  under  the  Government 
of  fo  wife  a  Prince,  for  he  dy’d  in  the  twenty  ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by 

his  Son  Tay-kang.  "  J 

TAY-KANG,  the  Third  Emperor ,  reign d  Twenty 

nine  Tears. 


Wine  prohi¬ 
bited,  and 
the  Inventor 
banilhed. 


Ti-ki,  fécond 
Emperor. 


Princes 

rebels. 


Tay-kang, 
third  Em¬ 
peror  ere&s 
fevcral  Prin¬ 
cipalities. 


HE  began  his  Reign  by  eredting  feveral  Territories  into  Principalities,  which  he  divided 
among  his  five  Brothers,  in  order  to  diminifh  the  Jealoufy  they  might  entertain  on 
feeing  him  preferr’d  ;  but  this  was  the  only  wife  thing  he  did  during  his  Reign. 

Very  different  from  his  Predecelfors,  who  were  employ’d  in  governing  the  State",  he  aban-  - 
don’d  the  Care  of  it,  to  give  himfelf  up  to  Wine  and  Women,  with  whom ’his  Palace 
fwarm’d.  He  fpent  intire  Days  in  the  Woods,  hunting  wild  Beafts  ;  his  Horfes  and  Dogs 
laid  wafte  the  Plains,  and  deftroy’d  the  Harvefts.  The  People  in  general  complain’d  heavily 
ot  this  Tyranny  3  but  Cries  and  Remonftrances  proving  ineffectual,  they  were  at  length 
driven  to  Defpair,  and  revolted.  5 

Is  depofed  Dne  of  his  principal  Officers,  nam’d/,  who  was  General,  and  had  the  entire  Confidence 

b/  L  Fmnît  n  c’  -  tC>  ^ep°fe  him  5  accordingly,  in  concert  with  the  Grandees  of  the 

Empire,  he  feiz  d  the  Prince  in  the  Woods,  where  he  had  been  an  Inhabitant  for  three 

Throne’  a^Hfen^mS  hl.m  lnt0  .E,xi*e’  fet  his  younSeft  Brother  nam’d  Chong-kang  on  the 
Throne.  This  Revolution,  which  happen’d  in  the  forty  feventh  Year  of  the  Cvrle  waq 

Momrch.ab°Ut  W,thoUt  ,caft  Difturtance.  not  one  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  dêpolôi 


CHONG- 


Chinese  Monarchs. 


t  i  J  < 

CHONG  -K  A  N  G,  the  fourth  Emperor  y  rel^n  dThir  teen  Tears. 


h  r  a. 

DYNASTY 

I. 


THE  Years.  that  pafs’d  from  the  Depofition  to  the  Death  of  Tay-iang  are  not  reckon’d  via? before* 
to  the  Reign  of  Chong-kang ,  becaufe  he  conftantly  refus’d  to  take  the  Title  of  Emperor  chriJ\  221 7- 
during  his  Brothei  s  Life.  This  Conduct  was  no  lefs  prudent  than  modeft  ;  he  was  afraid  chnTkmé'. 
that  /,  who  had  Powei  and  Ciedit  enough  to  dethrone  his  Brother  would  one  day  iervc  fourch  Km- 
him  in  the  fame  Manner.  Neverthelefs,  as  he  was  beholden  to  him  for  the  Crown  he  peror- 
found  means  of  providing  for  his  own  Security,  without  being  wanting  in  point  of  Grati¬ 
tude.  He  declar’d  that  he  could  not  be  without  the  Counfel  of  lb  able  a  Minifter  as  7 
and  defir’d  to  have  him  near  his  Perfon.  7  was  caught  in  the  Snare,  not  doubtinc  but 
foon  to  get  the  Afcendant  over  the  Prince,  and  govern  the  Empire  in  his  Name  The  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  being  incompatible  with  this  Employment,  Chong-kang  gave  it  to  Chew 
an  able  Officer,  of  approv’d  Fidelity. 

,  7,  foon  perceiving  that  he  had  no  Share  either  in  the  Emperor’s  Favour  or  Confi-  7  PIo,s  the 

dence,  vow’d  in  Revenge  to  deftroy  the  Imperial  Family;  yet  he  conceal’d  ’  his  Refent- rf  u”  tape- 
ment  .  But  finding  he  could  not  execute  his  Defign  while  Chew  was  at  the  Head  of  the  Family. 
Troops,  and  that  he  had  no  Hopes  of  corrupting  fo  faithful  a  Subjedt,  he  attempted  feveral  times 
to  make  the  Prince  jealous  of  him,  but  in  vain;  nor  did  he  fucceed  any  better  in  his  Con¬ 
trivance  to  deftroy  him.  His  laft  Shift  was  to  gain  the  Grandees  by  his  Bounty  ;  and  he 
had  the  Addrefs  artfully  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  Confidence  and  Favour  of  the  Prince 
who  was  to  inherit  the  Crown,  till  he  had  an  Opportunity  of  effedting  his  Plot  without 
Hazard.  In  the  mean  time  Tay-kang  dy’d  the  fifty  eighth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  when  Chom- 
kang  afliim’d  the  Title  of  Emperor.  ^ 

The  fécond  Year,  or,  according  to  others,  the  fixth  of  this  Cycle,  there  happen’d  a  re-  rXA/S 
markable  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun,  at  the  Time  of  its  Conjunction  with  the  Conftellation  Fang  (a)  Cmfiv. 
Two  Aftronomers,  nam’d  Hi  and  77®  (f),  who  prefided  in  the  Tribunal  of  the  Mathematics'  Year  before 
were  put  to  Death,  becaufe  being  overcome  with  Wine  they  had  not  foretold  this  Eclipfe- 
and  that  by  a  like  Negled  to  calculate  and  obferve  the  Motions  of  the  Stars,  they  had 
.difturb’d  the  Order,  of  the  Kalendar,  entrufted  by  the  Emperor  to  their  Care,  which  is  a 
capital  Crime.  It  is  the  Opinion  of  fome  that  thefe  Mathematicians  fecretly  favour’d  the 
Treafon  of  7,  and  fuffer’d  partly  on  that  account. 

Chong-kang  dy’d  the  thirteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Tfi-fyang  the 
Year  following.  ^  6> 


■  ! 

TI-SYANG,  the  Fifth  Emperor,  reign’d  Twenty  fe-ven  Tears. 

THE  Imprudence  of  this  Prince  was  the  Caufe  of  the  Ruin  of  himfelf,  and  almoft  of  fif* 
his  whole  Family.  Inftead  of  following  his  Father’s  Example,  by  keeping  I  out  of  EmPe^- 
all  confiderable  Employments,  T ’i-fyang  put  his  whole  Confidence  in  him  ;  nay,  was  fo  blind, 
as  to  deprive  the  faithful  Chew  of  his  Command  of  the  Army,  and  give  it  the  Traitor,  who 
by  cringing  and  and  flattering  was  become  his  Favourite. 

J,  feeing  himfelf  reftor’d  to  this  important  Poft,  which  Chong-kang  had  depriv’d  him  of,  /  forces  th„ 
began  to  think  of  executing  his  long-conceal’d  Defign.  He  firft  gain’d  the  Affedt ions  of  the  Empero/to 
Soldiers  ;  by  degrees  he  accuftom’d  them  to  pay  more  Regard  to  his  Orders  than  the  Em-  fly‘ 
peror’s,  and  thus  drew  them  over  to  his  Intereft.  In  fhort,  he  fet  on  Foot  fo  many  In¬ 
trigues  and  Confpiracies,  that  the  Emperor  was  forc’d  to  fly  for  Refuge  to  the  Courts  of 
two  Tributary  Princes  his  Relations. 

/,  during  the  Time  he  was  in  Favour,  made  a  World  of  Creatures,  whom  he  rais’d 
to  the  chief  Pofts  in  the  Empire;  yet  fearing  left  the  other  tributary  Princes  fhould  join  the 
Emperor,  he  durft  not  fo  foon  dclare  his  Revolt  :  but  having  Recourfe  to  his  ufual  Stratagems 
and  Artifices,  he  wrote  the  Emperor  a  very  fubmiffive  Letter,  full  of  Proteftations  of  Fide¬ 
lity,  intreating  him  to  return  to  his  Palace,  and  aflur’d  him  he  would  foon  be  convinc’d  by 
Experience,  that  he  had  not  a  Subjedt  more  devoted  than  himfelf  to  his  Intereft  and  Ser¬ 
vice.  He  added  that  they  were  his  Majefty’s  greateft  Enemies  who  had  given  him  fuch  ill- 
grounded  Sufpicions;  in  effedt,  he  accus’d  them  falfly  of  feveral  Crimes,  for  which  they 
were  either  baniffi’d  or  condemn’d  to  die,  and  their  Places  fill’d  with  Creatures  of  his  own/ 

He  thought  that  he  was  upon  the  Point  of  enjoying  the  Fruit  of  his  deteftable  Crimes,  when  Is 
he  perifh’d  himfelf  by  a  like  piece  of  Treachery.  Among  his  Creatures  there  was  one 
Han-tfoy  a  diftembling,  artful  Man,  whom  he  moft  confided  in,  and  to  whom  he  had  ^ 
given  full. Power  over  the  Army.  This  ambitious  Villain  imagin’d  he  ffiould  mount  the 
Throne  himfelf,  if  he  could  deftroy  both  his  Benefadtor,  and  his  Sovereign,  at  the  fame 
time  ;  and  had  laid  his  Plot  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  he  thought  he  could  not  fail  of  Succefs  ; 
for  having  order’d  fome  Soldiers,  who  were  intirely  devoted  to  him,  to  aflaffinate  I3  as  he  was 

hunting. 


.  (»)  ?*ng  »s  the  fécond  Star  to  the  South 
m  the  Forehead  of  Scorpio. 


of  the  Lucid  Star 


(f)  Thefe  feem  to  be  Names  of  Employments  rather  than  of 
Families,  [for  they  cannot  be  the  Hi  and  Ho  mentioned  in  ths 
Reign  of  Tau,  p.  142  ] 


i48  ANNALS  of  the  ■  '  M 

H  r  j  hunting,  he  gave  out  that  it  was  done  by  the  Emperor’s  Orders  ;  and  the  Death  of  I  Was 

dynasty  look’d  on  as  a  juft  Punifhment  due  to  a  rebellious  Subject.  . 

'  I.  To  difpatch  the  Emperor,  he  made  ufe  of  the  following  Contrivance  .He  fent  for  Kyak, 

eldeft  Son  of  7,  who  was  an  aCtive,  violent  young  Man  ;  and  exciting  him  to  îevenge  his 
Year  before  Father’s  Death,  furniftfd  hirh  fecretly  with  a  Body  of  his  Troops  for  t  at  Purpofe.  Kyau, 
Chrtji  3157.  marcking  towards  the  Emperor,  who  had  not  time  to  gather  many  Forces,  defeated  his 
Army  entirely,  kill’d  him  with  his  own  Hand,  and  afterwards  extirpated  his  whole  Family. 

The  Empe-  The  Emprefs  alone  efcap’d  his  Fury,  who  being  pregnant,  with  much  Difficulty  got  to  the 
ror  and  his  Mountains#  Han-tfo  immediately  feiz’d  the  Crown,  and  to  reward  him  who  had  fo  well  ferv’d 
ftroy’d^  his  ambitious  Views,  ereCted  certain  Lands  into  a  Principality,  which  he  conferr’d  on  him. 

HAN-TSO,  an  Ufurper,  reign'd  Forty  Tears. 

Han-tfo,  an  fT^HE  Emprefs,  who  took  refuge  among  the  Shepherds  in  the  Mountains,  was  there  de- 
Ufurper.  liver’d  of  a  Son,  whom  fhe  nam’d  Shau-kang ,  and  brought  up  unknown  to  any  body  • 

*  fo  that  the  Birth  of  this  Prince  was  a  Secret  for  feveral  Years,  and  he  arriv’d  to  an  Age 
of  Maturity  before  the  Ufurper  heard  of  it,  who  immediately  caus-’d  a  ftriCt  Search  to  be 
made  for  him  ;  but  the  Prince  being  inform’d  of  it,  retir’d,  and  became  a  Domeftic  at  the 
Court  of  one  of  the  Tributary  Princes,  where  he  pafs’d  for  a  Shepherd’s  Son.  But  his  Mafter 
perceiving  fomething  grand  and  noble  in  his  Air  and  Behaviour,  beyond  what  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  low  Birth  and  Country  Education,  he  fent  for  him  one  Day  ;  and  in  private 
afk’d  him  feveral  Queftions,  concerning  his  Family,  in  fo  very  kind  a  Manner,  that  Shau- 
kang,  judging  he  ought  not  to  diffemble  the  Matter,  told  him  ingenuoufly  all  the  Misfor¬ 
tunes  of  his  Houfe,  as  he  had  heard  them  related  by  his  Mother.  The  Prince,  who  was 
acquainted  with  them  himfelf,  embrac’d  him  tenderly,  and  gave  him  his  Daughter  in  Mar¬ 
riage,  with  part  of  his  Principality  for  a  Portion.  Shau-kang  having  now  a  better  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fhewing  his  excellent  Qualities,  made  it  appear,  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  Throne. 

His  Father  in  Law  without  Delay  wrote  to  all  the  Minifters  and  Nobles,  who  were  in 
the  Intereft  of  the  late  Emperor  ;  and  being  fure  of  having  the  People  on  his  Side,  who  ab- 
c^fv.  horr’d  the  Tyrant,  and  wifti’d  for  their  lawful  Sovereign,  he  rais’d  an  Army,  and  the  eigh- 
Year  before  teenth  Year  of  the  Cycle  attack’d  Han-tfo,  who  making  no  great  Refiftance,  was  defeated, 
Cbi-ijizoqj.  taken  Prifoner,  and  put  to  an  infamous  Death.  At  the  fame  Time  Shau-kang  afcended  the 
Throne  of  his  Anceftors  with  general  Acclamations. 


SHAU-KANG,  Sixth  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty  two  Tears. 

shau-kang,  A  S  fooii  as  Shau-kang  was  inaugurated,  he  order’d  the  General  of  his  Forces  to  purfue 
iïxth  Empe-  the  Accomplices  of  the  Ufurper  and  Murtherer  of  his  Father.  Kyau  ftood  on  his  Defence, 

ror'  but  his  little  Army  being  cut  to  pieces  he  was  taken  Prifoner,  and  beheaded.  By  the  Death 

of  thefe  Rebels,  Tranquillity  was  eftablifti’d  in  the  Empire,  the  Laws  re-affum’d  their,  former 
Vigour,  and  the  Emperor  frequently  affembled  the  Tributary  Princes  to  reform  the  Abufes  that 
had  crept  into  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Government.  His  Orders  were  exactly  obey’d,  and  the 
People  liv’d  with  Satisfaction  under  fo  wife  an  Adminiftration.  His  Reputation  drew  Embaffies 
from  foreign  Princes,  and  his  Reign  was  as  glorious  as  peaceable.  He  dy’d  in  the  fortieth  Year  of 
the  Cycle,  and  the  next  Year  his  Son  Ti-Jhu  fucceeded  him. 


TI-SHU,  Seventh  Emperor,  reign'd  Seventeen  Tears. 

^•-/«/eventh  npHIS  Reign  offers  nothing  remarkable;  the  fovereign  Authority,  which  was  fo  firmly 
Emperor.  eftablifh’d  by  the  late  Emperor,  and  the  Reputation  that  he  on  the  Throne  had  ac¬ 

quir’d  for  Arms,  kept  the  Princes,  the  Great  Men,  and  the  common  People  in  perfect  Obedience. 
The  Empire  enjoy’d  a  profound  Peace,  nor  durft  any  body  difturb  it  there  were  indeed  fome 
Commotions  towards  the  Sea-Coaft,  but  they  were  quell’d  as  foon  as  they  arofe.  This  Prince 
dy’d  the  fifty  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  the  Year  following  his  Son  Ti-whay  afcended 
the  Throne. 

TI-WHAY,  Eight  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty  fix  Tears. 


Ti-'whay , 
eighth  Em¬ 
peror. 

Art  of  Navi¬ 
gation 

known  early. 

Cycle  VI. 
Year  before 
Chriji  2037. 

*yy\j 


PEACE  and  good  Order  had  put  the  Empire  in  fo  flouriftiing  a  Condition,  that  the 
neighbouring  Nations  fent  Ambaffadors  in  the  fixtieth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  to  the  new  Em¬ 
peror,  offering  to  put  themfelves  under  his  Protection,  and  pay  an  annual  Tribute.  It  appears 
by  the  Hiftory,  that  the  Ambaffadors  came  by  Sea,  and  confequently  that  the  Art  of  Navi¬ 
gation  was  then  known. 

This  Prince  growing  effeminate,  during  a  long  Peace,  became  a  Slave  to  his  Pleafures  ;  he 
fpent  the  reft  of  his  Life  {hut  up  in  his  Palace,  among  his  Women  and  Eunuchs,  without  ever 

fhewing 


H 9 

DYN.  L 
H  TA. 

Cycle  Vf. 
Year  before 
Chrijl  2037. 


Ti-mavgy  9  th 
Emperor. 


CHINESE  Monarch s. 

(tewing  himfelf  to  the  People  and  left  the  Care  of  the  Goverment  Intirely  to  his  Minifters. 

tW£nty  thlrJ  Yeaf  °f  th£  Cyde>  and  the  tWenty  fourth  wasfucceeded  by  his  Son 

TI-MANG,  Ninth  Emperor,  reign  d  Eighteen  Tears. 

TfHS  Reign  was  much  like  the  former;  the  Prince  was  not  indeed  fo  addided  to  Pleafure 
as  his  Father,  but  Ins  Life  was  equally  indolent  and  idle  ;  all  that  he  did  worth  Notice, 
was  removing  his  Court  towards  the  TTellow  River,  and  vif. ting  feme  of  the  Maritime  Parts  of 

his  Dominions  He  dy  dm  the  fortieth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Tt-te, 
who  began  his  Reign  the  Year  following.  '  J  JJ 

TI-SŸE,  Tenth  Emperor,  reign’d  Sixteen  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  was  commendable  for  his  Love  of  Juftice,  as  well  as  his  Care  to  prevent  i_6.  ,ch 
Difturbances,  and  maintain  Peace  in  the  Empire.  The  petty  Sovereigns  of  the  neighbour-  Entrer, 
mg  Nations,  who  were  become  his  Tributaries,  came  in  Perfon  to  do  him  Homage,  and  put 
themfelves  under  his  Protedion  ;  to  reward  their  Fidelity,  he  honour’d  them  with  certain  Titles 

of  Dignity  and  Diftindion.  He  dy’d  the  fifty  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  leaving  the  Crown 
to  his  Son  Fi-pu-kyang.  5 

TI-PU-KYANG,  Eleventh  Emperor,  reign  d  Fifty  nine  Tears. 

1  TJS.  f“rp"f'ng>  that  ,du™g  ,fo  lonS  a  Re,’gn’  nothinS  fllould  happen  worthy  a  Place  in  the  Ti-p.Uy^, 
lbs  Stated  5  Whlch  °n  y  aPPlauds  the  Equity  of  this  Emperor,  and  the  Tranquillity  of  1  i  th  Emp. 

V  dyi  m  the  fiEy-fixth  Year  of  the  Cycle.  His  Son  Kong-kya ,  whom  he  had  nominated  ^^vn. 
his  Succeffor,  gave  Way  to  the  Power  of  his  Uncle  ïi-kyong,  who  forcing  him  out,  ufurp’d  the  *eafbefore 
Throne  ;  but  at  the  end  of  forty  three  Years  he  recover’d  the  Polfeffion.  P 

TI-KYONG,  Twelfth  Emperor,  reign  dTwenty  one  Tears. 

J  ^HIS  Ufurper  afeended  the  Throne  peaceably  the  fifty-feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle  ;  and  tO  Ti-kyotig,  1 2th 
JL  deprive. Kong-kya  of  all  Hopes  of  ever  recovering  it,  nominated  his  Son  Tt-kin  his  Sue- 
celfor.  This  is  all  the  Hiftory  fays  of  a  Prince,  whom  Ambition  had  rendered  unjuft  and  un-  CycleVIIJ. 
natural.  He  dy’d  the  feventeenth  Year  of  the  Cycle.  v— L  r 


Year  befere 
Chriji  ,917. 


Kong- fan, ugh 
Emperor. 


TI-KINj  Thirteenth  Emperor,  reign  d  Twenty  one  Tears. 

THE  Ufurpation  continued  as  long  under  the  Son  as  the  Father,  but  his  Debauches  rendring  a -  ?■  , 

him  contemptible  and  odious  to  the  People,  fome  of  the  feudatory  Princes  ftudied  to  de-  Emperor3 
pole  him.  Neverthelefs,  he  poffefs’d  the  Throne  till  his  Death,  which  happen’d  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  Year  of  the  Cycle  ;  but  he  could  not  fecure  it  to  his  Son,  it  being  reftor’d  to  the  Prince 
who  had  been  difpoffefs’d  by  his  Uncle, 

%  v*  S'  ^  '*  •  *  '  '  .4J4  X-I.  O  *  V-*  7  *  . v<#i.  -  *  *  ‘  ‘  I  y  < — »  f  -J  âi  Ubu»  «  .  JvJ  l*  '  111,  JC' 

KONG-KYY  Fourteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirty  one  Tears. 

THIS  Prince,  who  was  the  lawful  Heir  of  the  Throne,  did  not  anfwer  the  People’s  Ex¬ 
pectation.  More  than  forty  Years  of  Adverfities  ftiould  have  taught  him  to  Govern  his 
P  allions  ;  inftead  of  that,  as  foon  as  he  got  the  Power  in  his  Hands,  he  gave  himfdf  wholly 
up  to  them,  and  became  the  moft  lewd  and  effeminate  Prince  that  ever  reign’d.  7 

He  left  the  Government  of  the  State  to  his  Minifters,  of  whom  he  made  a  bad  Choice  be¬ 
llowing  the  moft  important  Places  on  Flatterers  rather  than  Perfons  of  Merit  ;  and  to  applaud 
his  Extravagancies  was  fufficient  to  entitle  a  Man  to  the  principal  Employments  of  the  Empire 
His  ConduCt  brought  him  in  fuch  Contempt,  that  the  tributary  Princes  refus’d  to  pay  him 
Homage,  and  a  voluptuous  Courfe  of  Life  had  effeminated  him  to  that  Degree,  that  he  durft 
not  ufe  his  Authority,  to  bring  them  to  their  Duty. 

Ching-tang,  the  Founder  of  the  following  Dynajly  was  born  the  ftfth  Year  of  the  Cycle  and 
the  ninth  Kong-kya  yielded  the  Crown,  by  his  Death,  to  his  Son  Ti-kau.  ’ 

TI-KAU,  Fifteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Eleven  Tears. 

BY  the  Vices  of  the  late  Emperor  the  Throne  began  to  totter  in  his  Family  ;  nor  did  his 
Son  labour  to  fix  it  more  fecure:  But  copying  after  his  Father,  he  made  his  Palace  the 
oeat  ot  the  moft  infamous  Pleafures;  and  fhortning  his  Days  by  exceffive  Debauchery,  dy’d  in 
e  wenüeth  Year  ot  the  Cycle,  his  Son  Ti-fa  fucceeding  him. 

Vol.  I.  Pp 


PVwA/i 

Cycle  IX. 
Year  before 
Chrifi  i8 57. 

t/Y\J 


Ti-kaUy  15th 
Emperor. 
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DYN.  I. 
H  Y  A. 


Cycle  IX. 
Year  before 
Cbrijl  1857. 


Ti-fa,  1 6th 
Emperor. 


TI-FA,  Sixteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Nineteen  Tears. 

HISTORY  fays  nothing  either  of  the  Vices  or  Virtues  of  this  Emperor,  mentioning  only  the 
Homage  which  was  pay’d  him  by  the  tributary  Princes  on  his  Advancement  to  the  Throne, 
and  his  Misfortune  in  being  the  Father  o ï  Kya,  the  mod:  wicked  of  all  Men  ;  who  fucceeded 
him  in  the  fortieth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  (Ti-fa  dying  the  Year  before,)  and  Was  the  lad:  Prince  of 
this  Dynajty. 


KYA,  Seventeenth  Emperor,  reign  d  Fifty  two  Tears. 

^th  np'HE  Cruelty  and  infamous  A&ions  of  this  Emperor  have  caus’d  him  to  be  look’d  on 
th K  JL  as  a  Monder.  His  Name  is  dill  as  odious  in  China ,  as  that  of  Nero  is  in  Europe  ;  and 

of  China.  one  cannot  give  a  bad  Prince  a  worfe  Charafter  than  to  fay,  He  is  another  Kya.  He  was 
indeed  born  with  good  Qualities,  and  endow’d  with  extraordinary  Strength  >  but  thefe  Advan¬ 
tages  were  totally  obfcur’d  by  the  Vices  to  which  he  abandon’d  himfelf; 

He  had  a  Wife  dill  more  wicked  and  cruel  than  himfelf,  whofe  Orders  he  blindly  obey’d.  He 
made  nothing  of  fhedding  the  Blood  of  his  Subjects  every  Day,  to  pleafe  the  Humour  of  this 
barbarous  Princefs  ;  and  both  of  them  carry’d  their  Brutality  to  diameful  Excédés.  Kya  caufed 
a  pretty  large  Space  of  Ground  to  be  dug,  refembling  a  Lake,  and  filling  it  with  Wine,  ordered 
three  thoufand  of  his  Subjefts  to  jump  into  it.  There  was  a  private  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 
where,  by  the  Order,  and  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Emperor  and  Emprefs,  the  mod  abominable  Vices 
were  committed. 

Thefe  fcandalous  Proceedings  turning  the  Hearts  of  the  whole  Empire  againd  them,  the 
Princes,  Great  Men,  and  People  were  on  the  Point  of  taking  up  Arms,  but  were  redrain’d  by 
the  chief  Miniders  ;  who  having  dill  fome  Remains  of  Tendernefs  for  his  Perfon,  reprefented  in 
an  humble  Manner,  the  imminent  Danger  which  his  licentious  Tyranny  expofed  him  to.  But 
Cr^zX.  the^e  Remondrances  only  made  him  more  furious;  one  of  the  Miniders,  wholpoke  to  him,  being 
Year  before  condemn’d  and  executed  in  his  Prefence.  However  the  Rage  of  the  Emperor  did  not  abate  the 
Zeal  of  thefe  wife  Miniders  ;  they  addrefs’d  a  Memorial  to  him,  wherein  they  boldly  reproach’d 
him  with  his  Murders,  his  Cruelty,  and  the  horrid  A&ions  of  his  Life.  He  had  fcarce  read  it, 
when  tranfported  with  Fury,  he  refolv’d  to  put  the  Authors  to  Death. 

Ching-tang ,  one  of  the  tributary  Princes,  who  was  mod  edeem’d  for  his  Wifdom  and  Virtue, 
and  defcended  from  Whang-ti ,  having  join’d  his  Remondrances  to  thofe  above-mention ’d,  was  for 
his  Zeal  cad  into  Prifon,  the  twenty  fird  Year  of  the  Cycle  ;  but  he  did  not  long  remain  confin’d. 
Isoppofedby  Thefe  Violences,  which  encreas’d  every  Day,  caufing  all  the  Orders  of  the  State  to  unite 
his  Subjects,  againd  the  Tyrant  ;  they  unanimoufly  chofe  Ching-tang  to  iupply  his  Place,  and  forc’d  him  to 
proclaim  War  againd  the  Emperor  ;  in  doing  which,  this  virtuous  and  difintereded  Prince  de¬ 
clar’d,  he  had  no  Right  to  the  Crown,  and  that  he  took  up  Arms,  >  only  to  bring  the  Emperor  to 
Reafon,  and  a  Senfe  of  his  Duty.  His  Army  was  foon  completed,  each  of  the  Princes  furnifh- 
ing  him  with  Troops.  The  Emperor  on  his  Side  began  to  raife  Forces  ;  but  the  DifafFe<dion 
was  fo  general  that  he  could  only  bring  together  a  handful  of  Men.  Nor  had  he  better  Succefs, 
for  all  his  fair  Promifes,  with  the  Tartars ,  by  whom  he  was  equally  abhorr’d. 

Feigns  Re-  Seeing  himfelf  thus  abandon’d  by  every  body,  he  had  Recourfe  to  Diffimulation  ;  he  acknow- 
pentance,  ledged  his  Crimes,  and  feem’d  to  repent,  defiring  no  other  Favour  than  that  they  would  grant 
him  his  Life. 

Ching-tang  hereon  relented,  and  believing  this  Change  to  be  fincere,  not  only  fpared  his  Life, 
but  redor’d  him  the  Crown  ;  then  quitting  the  Command  of  the  Army,  he  return’d  into  his 
own  little  State,  fetting  an  Example  of  Moderation  and  Difinteredednefs,  which  was  admir’d  by 
the  whole  Empire. 

The  Emperor  was  fcarce  re-fettled  on  the  Throne,  but  he  fell  again  to  his  old  Vices  ;  nay, 
failing  Forces  in  hade,  he  march’d  againd  Ching-tang ,  whom  he  treated  as  a  Traitor  and  Rebel. 
But  when  the  two  Armies  met,  the  Emperor’s  Soldiers  deferted  to  Ching-tang ,  who  had  put  him¬ 
felf  in  a  Podure  of  Defence,  and  throwing  their  Arms  at  his  Feet,  acknowledg’d  him  for  their 
Sovereign. 

and  abdicates  w^°  ^ad  now  no  other  Courfe  but  to  fly,  banilh’d  himfelf,  by  going  out  of  the  Empire  ; 

the  Crown.  and  after  three  Years  Exile,  ended  a  Life  which  has  render’d  his  Name  and  Memory  odious 
to  Poderity. 


She 


CHINESE  Monarchs. 


' The  Second  DYNASTY,  call'd  SHANG,  which  compre-  Fhang. 
bends  Twenty  eight  Emperors,  in  the  Space  of  Six  hundred 
forty  four  Tears.  TTTTT 

CHING-TANG,  Firjl  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirteen  Teats * 

/.  t  •  ~  iff. 

THIS  Prince  afcended  the  Throne  the  thirty  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  gave  Ching-tang, 
to  the  Imperial  Family  the  Name  of  Shang  ;  which  belong’d  to  the  little  State  he  111  Empcror* 
had  long  govern’d  in  Quality  of  a  King,  or  tributary  Prince.  His  Modefty,  Gentle- 
nefs,  Juftice  and  Application  to  Affairs,  had  already  gain’d  him  the  Admiration  of 
the  People,  and  he  was  acknowledg’d  Emperor  by  all  the  Provinces,  with  univerfal  Applaufe. 

He  alone  thought  himfelf  incapable  of  fuftaining  fo  weighty  a  Burden,  and  affembled  his  Mi- 
nifters,  and  the  Grandees  of  his  Court,  no  lefs  than  three  times,  in  order  to  refign  a  Ct*own,  infance  of 
which,  he  fay’d,  any  other  would  wear  more  worthily  than  himfelf.  He  added,  that  it  was  ^sdMode1^ 
fufficient  for  him,  that  he  had  deliver’d  his  Country  from  the  Perfecution  of  the  Tyrant  ;  that 
he  was  contented  with  the  fmall  State  which  Heaven  had  allotted  him  ;  and  that  it  was  a  great 
Grief  to  him  to  fit  on  the  Throne  to  which  he  was  not  the  lawful  Heir. 

The  Grandees  of  the  Empire  perfifted  in  remonftrating  to  him,  that  he  fat  on  it  by  the  parti¬ 
cular  Direction  of  Heaven  ;  that  Heaven,  touch’d  with  the  Misfortunes  of  the  People,  had  cho- 
fen  him  to  be  the  Deliverer  of  his  Country  ;  and  that  this  appear’d  vifible  enough  from  the 
unanimous  Concurrence  of  all  the  Orders  of  the  State,  who  would  have  no  other  Sovereign 
but  him. 

Ching-tang ,  whofe  Conduit  was  fincere,  yielded  at  length  to  the  prefling  Inftances  of  the 
Nobles,  and  govern’d  the  Empire  with  the  fame  Modefty  as  had  induc’d  him  to  refufe  it.  He  im¬ 
mediately  abrogated  the  cruel  Laws  of  his  Predeceffor,  and  eftablifh’d  others  full  of  Wifdom  and 
Equity.  A  Minifter  nam’d  Lin ,  whofe  Merit,  Prudence,  and  Fidelity  were  perfectly  well  known 
to  him,  being  honour’d  with  his  Confidence,  was  plac’d  at  the  Head  of  his  Council,  and  affign’d 
the  Command  of  his  Armies.  The  Soldiers,  who  before  had  been  us’d  to  plunder,  were 
brought  under  the  ftriCteftDifcipline,  and  in  a  fhort  time  Order  and  Tranquillity  reign’d  through-* 

Out  the  Provinces.  Every  Place  rung  with  the  Benedictions  which  the  People  heap’d  upon  a 
Prince  fo  ftudious  to  make  them  happy.  He  caus’d  to  be  engraven  on  all  the  Veffels,  which 
were  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Palace,  the  moft  eminent  Maxims  of  Morality;  that  both  himfelf  and 
his  Officers  might  have  continually  before  their  Eyes  thofe  Principles  by  which  they  ought  to 
fquare  their  ConduCt.  •  •  -  <  -  3  -  ^ 

He  gave  a  very  fignal  Proof  of  his  Tendernefs  towards  his  Subjects,  in  the  Time  of  a  uni-  J0cr\eJn^3} 
verfal  Drought,  (which  lafted  feven  Years,  without  one  Drop  of  Rain,  and  perhaps  is  the  jeds.j 
fame  mention’d  in  Genefis  (p))  attributing  fuch  a  Calamity  to  his  own  Faults,  he  devoted  himfelf 
a  Victim  for  the  Welfare  of  his  People  ;  after  that  he  had  obferv’d  a  rigorous  Faft,  he  laid  afide 
the  Ornaments  of  his  Dignity,  had  his  Hair  cut  off,  which  then  was  worn  very  long,  and  being 
bare-footed,  in  the  Pofture  of  a  Criminal,  lifted  up  his  Hands  towards  Heaven,  and  entreated 
the.  Lord  to  fpare  his  Subjects,  and  let  the  whole  Weight  of  his  Wrath  fall  on  him  alone. 

Hiftory  relates,  that  at  the  End  of  his  Prayer  the  Sky  became  cover’d  with  Clouds,  and  a 
general  Rain  follow’d,  which  render’d  the  Earth  fruitful,  and  reftored  Plenty.  The  Death  of 
this  Prince,  which  happen’d  the  forty  fourth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  put  the  whole  Empire  in 
Mourning,  and  every  one  lamented  for  him  as  if  he  had  loft  his  Father. 

His  eldeft  Son  Lay-ting  dying  before  him,  the  Crown  devolv’d  to  his  Grandfon  nam’d  Lay-kya . 

TAY-KYA,  Second  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirty  three  Tears. 

THE  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  this  Prince  made  all  afraid  of  his  Adminiftration  ;  far 

from  treading  in  the  Steps  of  his  Grandfather,  his  ConduCt  was  direCtly  oppofite,  and  llpei0E 
fuch  as  was  likely  to  draw  on  him  the  Contempt  and  Averfion  of  his  Subjects.  I-in ,  that 
wife  Minifter,  already  mention’d,  in  whom  Ching-tang  placed  his  whole  Confidence,  made 
ufe  of  his  Authority,  which  was  very  great,  to  remonftrate  to  the  new  Emperor  the  Abufes 
that  he  made  of  a  Power,  which  Heaven  had  intrufted  him  with,  folely  for  the  Good  of  his 
People.  He  related  to  him  the  Examples  of  Divine  Wrath,  on  vicious  Princes,  and  endea¬ 
vour’d  to  infpire  him  with  the  Love  of  Virtues  proper  for  a  Sovereign. 

(p)  That  is  Gen.  41,  according  to  P.  Couplet*.  But  we  fee  Earth,  at  leaft  from  Egypt  to  China  ;  befides  the  Ckintfe  Famine 
no  Reafon  why  they  fhould  be  the  fame,  which  would  be  to  falls  about  the  Year  1760  before  Chrijf,  that  of  Egypt  in  1708. 
fuppofe  this  Famine  to  have  afflifted  all  Countries  over  the 

*  Monarch .  Sinic.  Tab.  p.  6. 

As 
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dyn.  II.  As  the  young  Prince  gave  no  Attention  to  the  wholefome  Advice  of  fo  wife  a  Minifier 
s  H  A  N  G.  this  latter  bethought  himfelf  of  an  Expedient  ;  the  Raftinefs  of  which  could  hardly  be  excus’d* 
^  Integrity  and  the  Uprightnefs  of  his  Intentions  had  not  been  well  known.  He  caus'd 
Year  before  a  Houfe  to  be  built  near  the  Tomb  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  there  fliut  up  Tay-kya ,  that 'fie 
chri/lf797-  might  have  Time  to  refled  on  his  ill  Conduct  ;  and  form  himfelf,  over  the  Afhes  of.  his 

Bold  Pro-  Grandfather,  to  thofe  Virtues  of  which  he  was  fo  perfect  a  Pattern.  At  the  fame  time  hé 

ceeding  of  a  declared  himfelf  Guardian  both  of  the  Prince  and  the  Empire.  The  Emperor,  who  had  been 
nifter!  blinded  by  the  Splendor  of  his  high  Fortune,  profited  •  by  his  Difgrace,  and  for .  three  Years 
together  made  wholefome  Reflections  on  the  Misfortunes  which  his  MifconduCt  had  plung’d 
a  him  into,  and  on  the  Virtues  requifite  for  governing  a  great  Empire.  When  the  Sincerity 
of  his  Change  could  be  no  longer  doubted  of,  the  Minifter  himfelf  went  to  him  ;  and  con¬ 
ducting  him  to  the  Throne,  from  whence  he  had  made  him  defcend,  proclaim’d  him  Empe¬ 

ror  a  fécond  time, ‘ and  caus’d  him  to  be  acknowledg’d  by  all  the  People:  who  unanimoufly 
loaded  with  Praifes  both  the*  Docility  of  the  Prince  and  the  Moderation  of  the  Minifter. 
Cycle  XL  Tay-kya  took  the  fevere  Behaviour  of  his  Minifter  to  him  very  kindly,  always  refpeCted  him 
Year  before  as  if  he  had  been  his  Father,  and  followed  his  Counfels  in  every  thing.  Thus  he  govern’d 
the  Empire  with  much  Wifdom.  The  tributary  Princes,  who  had  begun  to  revolt,  return’d 
with  Joy  to  their  Duty  j  and  all  the  Orders  of  the  State  were  perfectly  fubmifllve,  while  this 
Prince  liv’d.  He  dy’d  the  feventeenth  Year  of  the  Cycle  3  his  Succefîbr  was  Vo-tim.  another 
Grandfon  of  the  Founder  of  this  Dynajiy. 


Vo-ting. ,  3d 

Emperor. 


V O-TING,  Thir d  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty  nine  Tears. 

*  y  y  t  x  f  *  +  . 

THIS  Prince,  who  defcended  from  Chlng-tang ,  did  not  difgrace  the  Blood  from  whence  hé 
fprung,  but  was  Heir  to  his  Virtues,  as  well  as  to  his  Crown.  Like  him,  he  plac’d  all 
his  Confidence  in  T-in ,  but  this  wife  Minifter  dy’d  in  the  eighth  Year  of  his  Reign,  and  the 
twenty-fifth  of  the  Cycle  ;  when  the  Emperor,  to  teftify  his  Gratitude  and  Efteem  for  fo  great 
a  Perfon,  honour  d  his  Memory  by  pompous  Obfequies,  which  were  worthy  the  Imperial  Mar 
fly.  The  lofs  of  the  Father  was  repair’d  by  his  Son  I-pû ,  who  was  endow’d  with  the  fame 
great  Qualities,  and  equally  merited  the  Confidence  of  the  following  Emperors.  Vo-tin?  dy’d 
in  the  forty-feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Brother  Tay-keng.  * 


Tay-keng ,  4th 
Emperor. 

Cycle  XII. 
Year  before 
Chriji  1677. 

G^sTNj 

Syau-kya,  5  th 
Emperor. 


TAY-KENG,  Fourth  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty  five  Tears. 

HISTORY  relates  nothing  of  this  Emperor  and  the  two  following,  except  the  Year  they 
began  their  Reigns,  and  the  Year  they  dy’d.  This  Emperor  dy’d  the  eleventh  Year  of 
the  Cycle,  and  his  Son  Syau-kya  fucceeded  him.  y  sH 

fcos  il  '  dîoo  j coi  ^  y  )vA.  10  zrtnr  e?/  îti^riton  ^ r  ci  .  j 

SYAU-KYA,  Fifth  Emperor,  reign'd  Seventeen  Tears. 

ALL  we  .  know  of  this  Emperor  is,  that  he  reign’d  peaceably  like  his  Father,  aflifted 
by  the  fame  Minifter,  whofe  Counfels  he  follow’d,  and  dy’d  the  twenty-eighth  Year 
of  the  Cycle.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  Brother  Tong-ki. 


Tong-ki,  6  th 
Emperor. 


YONG-KI,  Sixth  Emperor,  reign'd  Twelve  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  was  the  Son  of  Vo-ting^  but  not  by  the  fame  Mother  as  the  two  preceding 
Emperors.  Some  Difturbances  began  in  his  Reign,  by  certain  tributary  Kings,  or  petty 
Princes,  refufing  to  come,  according  to  Cuftom,  to  the  Aflembly,  which  the  Emperors  Held 
from  time  to  time.  He  dy’d  the  fortieth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  the  Crown  defcending  to  his 
Brother  Tay-vu.  *  4 


TAY-VU,  Seventh  Emp  eror,  reign  d  Sixty  Tears. 

Tiy*uu,  7th  \  -  -  •  ..  ..  .  , 

Emper°r.  TIE  wasSon  of  the  fame  Mother  as  Tong-ki.  It  is  reported  that  at  hisAccefiion  to  the 
c^xm.  £  A  Crown,  a  Mulberry-Tree  in  the  Palace  was  cover’d  with  Leaves  in  feven  Days,  and 
Year  before  thiee  Days  after  became  wither’d.  The  Prince  was  terrify ’d  at  this  Accident,  which  he  look’d 

Chrifi  161 7.  upon  as  foreboding  fome  Revolution  or  great  Misfortune.  He  therefore  confulted  I-pû  and 

Wi t0  k?ow  what  he  thouSht  of  il:  i  that  Minifter  anfwer’d,  «  that  Virtue  directs  Omens, 
of  a  Minifter.  .  r  them  good  or  bad.  Govern  your  Subjeds  with  Juftice,  continued  he  and  no- 

cc  thing  will  be  able  to  difturb  your  Repofe.” 

The  Emperor  receiv’d  Advantage  by  this  Leflbn.  His  Zeal  and  Application  to  adminifter 

Juftice  to  his  People  were  fo  great,  that  he  gave  Audience  daily  betimes  in  the  Morning,  and 

did  not  end  it  till  he  had  heard  all  the  Parties  who  appear’d.  His  Love  of  Tuftice  made  him 
ador’d  by  the  People,  who  reckon’d  him  equal  to  the  greateft  of  his  Predeceffors.  The  tribu- 
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CycleXIIL 
Year  before 
Chrifi  l6lj. 


Chokg-ting y 
8  th  Emperor. 

CycleXIV. 
Year  before 
Cbriji  1 557. 
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tary  Princes  never  abfented  themfelves  from  the  AfTemblies  convoked  by  him,  and  his  Orders 
were  always  punctually  oblerv’d. 

Among  the  Laws,  which  he  either  eftablifh’d  or  reviv’d,  one  was,  that  in  every  Town 
a  certain  Number  of  old  People  fhould  be  maintained  out  of  the  publick  Treafure,  which 
Cuftom  is  fiill  kept  up.  After  he  had  reign’d  in  Peace  leventy  five  Years,  he  dy’d  in 
the  fifty-fifth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  in  the  Province  of  Ho-nan *  whither  he  had  remov’d  his  Court, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Chong-ting. 

CHONG- TING,  Eighth  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirteen  Tears. 

THE  frequent  Inundations  of  the  Whang-ho ,  or  Tellow  River ,  oblig’d  this  Emperor  to 
abandon  the  City  in  the  Province  of  Shen-Ji j  where  he  kept  his  Court,  and  to  remove 
it,  firft  into  the  Piovince  of  Ho-nan ,  and  afterwards  into  that  of  Re-che-lt.  His  Reign  was 
difturb  d  by  the  Inhabitants  to  the  South  of  the  River  Tang-tfe-kyang ,  who  made  Irrup¬ 
tions  into  his  Provinces,  and  committed  all  forts  of  Rapines.  He  immediately  fent  Forces, 
who  cut  thefe  Banditti  in  Pieces,  and  by  that  means  prevented  the  like  Inroads  for  the  future! 

This  Expedition  re-eftabllfh’d  Peace  in  the  Empire  ;  but  the  Emperor  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
Fruits  of  his  Viftory,  for  Death  feiz’d  him  the  eighth  Year  of  this  Cycle,  and  his  Brother 
V ay-jin  afeended  the  Throne. 

VA  Y- JIN,  Ninth  Emperor,  reign'd  Fifteen  Tears. 

AT  this  Time  began  the  Civil  Wars  between  the  Brothers  and  Children  of  the  deceas’d  Fay-jin,  9th 
Emperors,  for  the  Right  of  Succeflion.  Thefe  Wars  lafted  near  two  hundred  Years,  Emperor* 
but  Hiftory  mentions  no  Particulars  about  them.  All  that  we  find  concerning  this  Emperor, 
is,  that  he  was  refpeded  and  belov’d  of  his  Subje&s  ;  that  he  dy’d  in  the  twenty-third  Year 
of  the  Cycle,  and  Ho-tan-kya  his  Brother  fucceeded  him. 

.  HO-T AN-KY A,  Tenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Nine  Tears. 

HE  fix’d  his  Court  in  a  City  of  the  Province  of  Ho-nan ,  fituated  on  an  Eminence, 

which  prevented  its  being  overflow’d  by  the  Inundation  of  the  Whang-ho.  There  IothEmp’ 
is  nothing  remarkable  related  of  this  Prince,  who  dy’d  in  the  thirty-third  Year  of  the  Cycle, 
and  left  the  Crown  to  his  Son  Tfu-yêy  who  was  very  worthy  of  fucceeding  him. 

r  *  •  •  .  _  -  •  f  f  f 

TSU-YE,  Eleventh  Emperor,  reign'd  Nineteen  Tears. 

■  ■ 

THIS  Emperor  had  had  a  very  prudent  and  able  Ko-lau ,  or  Prime  Minifler,  call’d  Ten  5  Vü-yè,  nth 
by  following  whofe  Counfels  he  preferv’d  the  Empire  in  profound  Peace,  and  kept  Emperor* 
the  Tributary  Princes  in  perfect  Submiflion.  Tho’  the  Emperor  never  gives  Principalities  or  little 
States  to  any  but  the  Sons  or  Nephews  of  Emperors,  yet  he  did  to  this  Minifler  ;  on  Con¬ 
dition  however,  that  he  fhould  always  remain  in  the  Palace  near  his  Perfon,  for  the  Advantage 
of  confulting  him  whenever  he  would  j  nor  was  he  fufFer’d  to  govern  in  Perfon  his  little  Do¬ 
minion,  till  after  the  Death  of  this  Emperor,  which  happen’d  the  fifty-firft  Year  of  the  Cycle, 
his  Son  Tju-jin  fucceeding  him. 

TSU-SIN,  Twelfth  Emperor,  reign  d  Sixteen  Tears. 

THE  Brothers  of  the  [late]  Emperor  would  have  ufurp’d  the  Crown,  to  the  Prejudice  of  1 2th 
the  lawful  Heir,  under  Pretence  of  being  of  an  Age  more  proper  for  the  Govern-  EraPeror* 
ment  than  their  Nephew.  They  had  already  begun  to  make  Parties,  and  would  have  crea¬ 
ted  great  Diflurbances  by  dividing  the  Grandees  of  the  Empire,  if  the  Ko-lau ,  Teny  had  not 
by  his  Authority  and  Skill  put  an  End  to  the  Conteft.  Thefe  were  but  the  Seeds  of  Am¬ 
bition,  which  afterwards  will  appear  more  flagrant  ;  when,  without  regard  to  either  Juft  ice  or 
the  Right  of  Blood,  we  fhall  fee  the  Princes  ufurping  the  Inheritance  of  their  Nephews. 

The  Death  of  the  Emperor  happen’d  in  the  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  his  Brother  Vo-kya 
fiicceeded  him.  -  *  CJCLi  ?v* 

'  ,  Year  before 

Chriji  1497. 

VO-KY A,  Thirteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty  five  Tears. 

'T’SU-  T I N  G,  Son  of  the  late  Emperor,  was;  not  able  to  refift-  his  Unkle,  who  ufurp’d  Vo-hey\ 3th 
the  Crown,  and  enjoy’d  it  more  fortunately  than  he  delèrv’d.  The  Ufurper’s  Defign  was  EmPeror* 
to  transfer  it  to  his  Son  ;  but  his  Meafures  were  difconcerted  by  the  Addrefs  of  the  lawful 
Heir,  who  afeended  the  Throne  immediately  after  the  Death  of  Vo-kya ,  which  happen’d  in  the 
thirty-fecond  Year  of  the  Cycle. 

Vol.  I.  Q^q  TSU-  ,, 
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TSU-TING,  Fourteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirty  two  Tears. 

rT~1  S  U  -  *ï  I N  G  could  not,  without  fecret  Indignation,  fee  the  Crown  which  belong’d  to 
himfelf  on  his  Unkle’s  Head.  But  he  difiembled  his  Refentment,  and  infinuated  hiki- 
felf  fo  dexteroufiy  into  the  Ufurper’s  Favour,  as  to  gain  both  his  Friendship  and  Confidence.  He 
took  his  Meafures  with  fo  much  Wifdom  and  Secrecy,  that  he  afcended  the  Throne  without' 
the  lead:  Violence,  excluding  his  Coufin,  the  Ufurper’s  Son.  He  govern’d  the  Empire  with 
equal  Wifdom,  and  before  his  Death  gave  a  great  Example  of  his  Modeftyj  by  leaving  the 
Choice  of  a  Succeffor  to  his  Minifters,  in  cale  they  judg’d  his  Son  had  not  Virtue  and 
Merit  enough  to  govern  his  Subjects.  Accordingly  they  chofe  Nan-keng ,  the  Son  of  Vo-kya 
who  had  been  banifh’d  out  of  the  Empire.  Tïû-ting  dy’d  the  fourth  Year  of  this  new  Cycle* 
and  Nan-keng  fucceeded  him.  *  ^  5 

NAN-KENG,  Fifteenth  Emperor,  reign  d Twenty  five  Tears. 

ALTHO  Nan-keng  was  agreeable  to  the  Minifters,  yet  their  Choice  was  not  generally 
aPProv’d  of>  the  Provinces  declaring  for  the  Son  of  the  late  Emperor.  So  that  there 
were  two  powerful  Parties  in  the  State,  which  made  cruel  War  on  each  other  ;  but  the. 
Larty  ot  Nan-keng  being  the  ftronger,  kept  him  in  PofTeffion  of  the  Empire.  He  remov’d 
his  Court  into  the  Province  of  Ho-nan.  This  Prince  was  fucceeded  by  Yang-kya,  the  Son  of 

YANG-KYA,  Sixteenth  Emperor y  reign d  Seven  Tears . 

Défions  in  the  Imperial  Family  caus’d  great  Troubles  in  the  Empire.  Tfhe  Tri- 
^  ar^  nnces  beSan  to  withdraw  their  Obedience  from  their  Sovereign,  openly  refilling 
o  pay  tie  Tribute;  and  were  on  the  Point  of  rendring  their  little  Governments  indépendant 
which  wouid  have  endanger’d  the  Overthrow  of  the  Monarchy,  when  the  Emperor  dy’d,  in  the 

,3^*  *"►*«* 

PWAN-KENG,  (  Q-)  Seventeenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty 

eight  Tears.  ,  .--| 

TiHIS  Prince,  altho’  an  Ufurper,  was  the  Reftorer  of  the  Empire,  by  his  Merit,  and  Ap¬ 
plication  to  Government.  He  kept  his  Court  in  the  Province  Shan-fi,  and  began  his 
thr^fh^M^T"’8  thean“en£  Laws  of  Ching-tang,  which  had  been  in  a  manner  aboliih’d, 

PHflpo  7  ’  J  .  ^  ^  ^  tOOk  tllât  great  Emperor  for  his  Pattern,  and 

ndeavour  d  to  imitate  him.  He  made  it  a  Rule,  never  to  intruft  the  important  Charges,  either 

of  h,s  Court,  or  Empire,  to  any  but  thofe  of  his  Subjeéts  who  had  moft  Capacity  and  Merit. 
He  pumih  d  with  Severity  the  leaft  Tendency  to  Rebellion.  In  fhort  he  eftablifh’dfo  good  Order 

îhe°U?h°1  TM?  State’  Pat  the  ,TrJbutary  Pences  all  return’d  to  their  Obedience,  paid  him 
the  ufual  Tribute  and-  renewed  their  Homage.  Being  fenfible  that  the  Ufurpation  of  the 

FvM^T-  i  f  EmP.erors  tber  Ca“fe  of  the  Ia*  Troubles,  he  refolv’d  to  remedy  an 
which  he  was  guilty  of  himfelf,  and  made  an  Order  to  fecure  the  Crown  to  their  Children 

CvcTExvri  vv^rT’  Pf  c  -Wlfe’  “I  pr°per  t0  prevent  new  Difturbances,  was  of  no  ufe,’ 

Yearlefore  Vf  0  hl“ff ;  fo.r  “  “  much  as  he  dy’d  without  Ilfue,  in  the  fourth  Year  of  the  Cycle, 
Cbrijl  i377. nis  Mother  Syau-fm  fucceeded  him.  >  v-  J  9 

SYAU-SXN,  Eighteenth  Emperor ,  reign  d  Twenty  one  Tears. 

THIS  Emperor  inherited  the  Crown,  but  not  the  Virtues  of  his  Brother.  He  left  the 

in  hhFYp6' 'Jr  mtirj^  l°  t  1S  r  firSî  t0  ^odow  P ^a-fur  es  ;  and  thofe  who  flatter’d 

inactive  ond  frCe-eS>  a?  f"r,Ve  ^ene^s>  ^ad  moft  of  his  Favour.  In  fhort  his 
had  eftabwfemr  Y  1  6  had1llke..to  have  deftroy’d  all  the  good  Order,  which  his  Brother 

Cycle,  the  Crown  fell  7  Hs  Sol  iyaffî’  "  ^  Year  of  ** 

SYAU-YE,  Nineteenth  Emperor,  reign  d  Twenty  eight  Tears. 

TTd  tfe"  CarïVit,  hf  ^  ^  GovernOTS>  wh° 

he  was  deftin’d  to.  But  he  no  fooner  faw  fig  t f TJfo^ 

the 

.  .  ^  ‘O  Emperor  chang'd  the  Name  of  the  Imperial  Family,  from  Shavg  to  hg. 


Pivan-keng, 
l7th  Emp. 


Syau-fn ,  1 8  th 
Emperor. 
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the  go  od  Inftruift.ons  that  had  been  given  him  and  follow’d  the  pernicious  Courfes  of  his  Father,  DyN  ,, 
whom  he  imitated  in  every  thing.  He  would  have  been  remarkable  only  for  his  Vicesj  and  s  Hang. 
diforderly  Life,  if  he  had  not  given  Being  to  a  Son,  who  is  to  this  Dav  reverenc'd,  aS  one 

of  the  greateft  and  beft  Emperors  that  Ckna  ever  had.  This  Son,  nam’d  Vû-ting,  fucceeded  his  VaS 
Father,  who  dy  d  the  fifty-third  Year  of  the  Cycle.  chriji  i377. 

fed:-  h  .  ,-Y.  yy^rsj 

VU-TING,  Twentieth  Emperor ,  reign  d  Fifty  nine  Tears. 

VU'cVNf  WSS  yet,  y?,ln?  when  he  tended  the  Throne.  He  trufted  the  Government  20th 
of  the  Empire  with  his  Prime  Mimfter,  during  his  three  Years  Mourning  and  fhut  him-  En,Peror- 
felf  up  in  a  Houfe  near  his  Father’s  Tomb,  in  order  to  lament  his  Death,’ and  to  beg  ofc^MI. 
Heaven  to  alliit  him  in  acquiring  the  Virtues  fuitable  to  his  Station.  The  Time  of  his  Years  before 
Mourning  being  expir’d,  he  return’d  to  his  Palace  5  where  he  faw  in  a  Dream  a  Man,  pre-  ffdT, 
fented  him  by  Heaven,  to  be  his  Prime  Minifter  ;  and  as  he  beheld  him  attentively  the  Features  C/^rSJ 
of  his  face  were  fo  ftrongly  imprinted  in  his  Fancy,  that  he  drew  an  exadt  Portrait  of  him 
W  j  aw°ke-  Then  he  alfembled  his  Minifters,  and  having  related  to  them  his  Dream 
and  fhew’d  the  Pifture  to  them,  fent  fome  trufty  People,  to  feek  for  the  Perfon  whofe  Pidture 
they  had  feen.  They  found  him  in  a  Village  among  a  Company  of  Artificers  ;  his  Name 
was  Fu-ywe,  a  Mafon  by  Trade.  They  carry’d  him  immediately  to  Court,  where  a  great 
many  Queftions  being  propos’d  to  him,  relating  to.  Politics,  the  Virtues  proper  for  a  Sovereign 
and  the  reciprocal  Duties  of  Princes  and  Subjects,  the  different  Charges  of  the  Empire  •  &c 

he  made  himfelf  admir’d  by  every  one,  by  the  Juflnefs,  the  Propriety  and  Eloquence  of  his 
Anfwers 

Then  the  Emperor  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  poor  Mechanic,  It  is  you,  dear  Fu-ywe 
faid  he ,  whom  Heaven  has  choj'en  to  ajjijl  me  with  your  wife  Leffons.  I  look  on  you  as  my 
Mafiler ,  and  do  you  confider  me  as  an  unpolifh' d  Lookmg-Glafs,  which  you  are  to  finifh  -,  or  as 
a  feeble  Man,  ftaggering  on  the  Brink  of  a  Precipice, ,  whom  you  are  to  guide  ;  or  as  a  dry  and 
barren  Soil ^  which  you  are  to  cultivate.  Neither  flatter  me,  nor  J bare  my  Faults ,  that  by  the  In- 
ft ru 51  ion  of  you  and  my  Minifters  I  may  acquire  the  Virtues  of  my  Grandfather  Ching- 

t  an  g  j  and  reflore  in  thefe  unfortunate  Times,  the  Moderation ,  Equity ,  and  Mildnefs  of  his 
Government.  J  J 

Fu-ywe  proflrated  himfelf  according  to  Cuftom  before  the  Emperor,  whom  he  found 
always  very  ready  to  receive  his  Inftrudions.  Thefe  may  be  feen  in  the  Shu-king ,  whereof  I 
have  given  an  Abftradl  ;  and  by  following  them  V u-ting  not  only  became  a  Patern  for  good 
Princes,  but  his  Reputation,  extending  to  the  molt  diftant  Nations,  induc’d  them  to  come 
and  fubmit  themfelves  to  him. 

This  Prince  dy’d  in  the  fifty-fecond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  call’d 
Tfû-keng.  J 

TSU-KENG,  Twenty  fir  ft  Emperor,  reign  d  Seven  Tears. 

THIS  Reign  was  fo  fhort,  and  the  State  in  fuch  excellent  Order,  that  the  Emperor  had  no  Tfû-keng,  21ft 
other  Care  but  to  preferve  it.  He  wore  the  Crown  no  longer  than  feven  Years,  leaving  Emperor* 
it  to  his  Brother  Tfu-kya  in  the  fifty-ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle. 


TSU-KY  A,  Twenty  fécond  Emperor y  reign d  Thirty  four  Years. 


THE  great  Virtues  of  Vû-ting ,  whofe  Lofs  was  Rill  regretted,  render'd  the  Vices  of  Tfu-  Tgu-kya,  22d 
kya  more  odious.  They  had  not  forgot  the  Wifdom,  Modefty  and  Meeknefs  of  the  EmPeror- 
Father,  and  they  found  in  the  Son  a  Prince  full  of  Pride  and  Haughtinefs,  who  defpis’d  his  c^xi? 
Subjects,  and  was  given  to  all  manner  of  Debauchery.  Such  a  diforderly  Condud  occa-  Years  before 
hon’d  many  Commotions  in  the  Empire,  and  feem’d  to  foretell  the  approaching  Ruin  of ChriJÎ  1  257“ 
this  Dynafly.  •  -  6 

The  twenty  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle  is  remarkable  for  the  Birth  of  Ven-vang,  whofe 
Name  is  Rill  rever’d  on  account  of  his  Virtues.  The  Emperor  dy’d  the  thirty  third  Year  of 
the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Lin  fin. 

LIN-SIN,  Twenty  third  Emperor,  reign'd  Six  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  was,  like  his  Father,  a  Slave  to  his  Lulls  5  and  fo  far  from  taking  any  Care  tin-fm,  23d 
of  his  Empire  that  he  not  only  left  the  Government  of  it  wholly  to  his  Minifters  En,peror' 
but  even  forbid  them  to  give  him  any  Accounts  of  publick  Affairs,  that  he  might  not 
be  interrupted  in  his  infamous  Pleafures. 

•  JhisPrince’s  Days  being  Ihorten’d  by  his  Debaucheries,  he  dy’d  without  Iffue,  the  thirty 
ig  th  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Brother  Keng-ting . 
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IfZZ  KING-TING,  Twenty  fourth  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty 

Year  before  one  Tears.  e| 

Chnjl  1257. 

King-ting,  TJTISTORY  relates  nothing  of  this  Emperor,  excepting  the  Years  that  he  reign’d,  and  the 
24th  Emp.  I  I  year  of  his  Death  j  which  was  the  fifty  ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  nine  Years 
after  the  Birth  of  Vû-vang ,  who  was  the  Founder  of  the'  following  Dynajiy.  His  Son  Vû- 
ye  fucceeded  him. 

*  VU- YE,  Twenty  fifth  Emperor,  reign  d  Four  Tears. 

AS  fhort  as  this  Reign  was,  it  appear’d  too  long  to  the  Chinefe.  They  Ipeak  of  Vû-yç 
-  ,  as  an  *mpi°us  and  wicked  Prince,  who  could  not  fail  to  draw  on  himfelf  the  Ven- 

Cy'cle'"xx.  geance  of  Heaven.  He  was  kill’d  by  Thunder,  as  he  was  hunting,  the  third  Year  of  the 
chriji  11 97e  Cycle>  his  Son  T ay-ting  fucceeding  him. 

About  this  time  fome  Iflands  to  the  Eaftward  were  peopled  by  Chinefe  Colonies  5  and  there  are 
fome  who  fay  Japan  began  then  to  be  inhabited. 


Vu-yi,  25th 
Emperor. 


Toy -ting f  26  th 
Emperor. 


ii-yè,  27th 
Emperor. 


TAY-TING,  Twenty  fixth  Emperor,  reign'd  Three  Tears. 

THIS  Emperor  began  his  Reign  by  declaring  War  againft  a  Tributary  Prince,  whole 
little  State  was  call’d  Ten.  It  is  in  the  Province  of  Pe-che-li  j  and  F  e-king,  which  is 
at  prefen t  the  Metropolis  of  the  Empire,  was  one  of  the  Cities  belonging  to  it.  His  Death 
which  happen’d  the  fixth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  hindred  him  from  finifhing  the  War  5  which  was 
continued  by  his  Son,  who  fucceeded  him. 

TI-YE,  Twenty  f event h  Emperor,  reign  d  Thirty  J even  Tears. 

T'HIS  Emperor  continuing  the  War,  which  his  Father  had  begun,  againft  the  Prince  of 
Ten  ;  he  gave  the  Command  of  his  Forces  to  a  General,  call’d  Ki-lye,  who  defeated 
that  little  Sovereign,  and  having  driven  him  out  of  his  Territories,  reduc’d  him  to  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  a  private  Man.  The  Emperor  was  fo  well  pleas’d  with  the  Conqueft,  that  he  gave 
that  Principality  to  his  General,  and  made  it  hereditary  to  his  Family.  Ki-lyê  govern’d  it 

feven  Years,  and  at  his  Death  his  Son  V ?n-vang  fucceeded  him,  who  afterwards  founded  the 
third  Dynafiy. 

Ti-ye  had  three  Children,  two  of  which  were  by  a  Wife  of  the  fécond  Order  who 
were  born  before  their  Mother  had  the  Title  of  Queen.  The  third,  who  was  by  the  Emprefs, 
was  lawful  Heir  to  the  Crown  ;  but  being  very  young,  and  of  no  promifing  Talents,  his 
Father  was  induc’d  to  prefer  the  elder  of  the  two  others.  The  Emprefs  herfelf  to  pleafehim 
came  into  his  Meafures  :  But  this  Choice  was  oppos’d  by  the  Minifters*  who  declar’d  it  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Imperial  Laws,  and  that  they  would  acknowledge  none  for  their  Lord,  but 
the  Son  of  the  Emprefs,  nam’d  Chew.  They  had  Caufe  to  repent  it  afterwards,  for  Chew  was 
a  cruel  Tyrant  ;  whereas  the  Prince  whom  the  Emperor  had  chofen,  was  indow’d  with  all  the 
good  Qualities  requifite  for  a  Sovereign.  The  Emperor  dy’d  the  forty  third  Year  of  the 
Cycle. 

CHEW,  Twenty  eighth  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirty  three  Tears. 

CW,  28th  1>RIDE,  Luxury,  Debauchery,  Tyranny,  and  Cruelty,  mounted  the  Throne  with  this 
cmiTyrant^  Prince*  hie  marry’d  a  Woman  nam’d  Ta-kya ,  who  was  the  moft  beautiful,  but  at  the 
but  exceeded  *ame  time  the  moft  barbarous  and  wicked  Perfbn  in  the  whole  Empire.  She  would  have 
SLjî Ls.  Wife  aI!,^hinSs  dj.red:ed  according  to  her  Caprice  and  imperious  Humour  ;  and  if  the  Minifters 
ail  d  to  conform  to  her  Opinion,  in  either  their  Reprefentations  or  Counfels,  they  were 
immediately  driven  from  the  Palace,  or  condemn’d  to  Death.  To  difapprove  what  was 
done  by  her  Orders,  was  accounted  Rebellion  ;  and  fhe  perfuaded  her  Hufband  that  he  could 
not  be  abfolute  Mafter  of  his  Subjects,  unlefs  he  made  himfelf  dreaded  by  them.  For  that 
rurpofe  fhe  invented  a  kind  of  Punifhment,  terrible  to  think  of  :  She  caus’d  a  brazen  Pillar 
to  be  erected,  which  being  made  red  hot,  by  means  of  a  great  Fire,  the  condemn’d  Perfon 
wasiorc  d  to  embrace  it,  till  fuch  time  as  his  Flefh  was  confum’d  to  the  Bone.  It  was  an  agree¬ 
able  Diverfion  to  her  to  fee  the  unhappy  Viaims  of  her  Fury  fuffer,  and  to  hear  the  dreadful 
Shrieks,  caufed  by  the  Exquitenefs  of  the  Torture. 

1  •  °re  °L  the  Mini,fter?.of  CT\  order.  t°  insinuate  himfelf  into  his  Favour,  and  merit 
Ins  Confidence,  made  hun  a  Prefen t  of  his  Daughter,  who  was  a  great  Beautv,  but  at  thé 
fame  time  very  virtuous.  The  Daughter,  who  detefted  this  Aftion  of  her  Father,  refilled  with 


an 
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an  heroic  Courage,  the  criminal  Addreffes  of  the  Emperor  ;  whofe.  Love  thereat  changing  DyN  n 
of  a  fudden  into  Fury,  he  flew  the  young  Virgin  with  his  own  Hands,  and  cutting  her  s  hjNG. 
Body  in  Pieces,  caus’d  it  to  be  ferved  up  at  her  Father’s  Table.  Another  Minifter  was  fo  > 

aftonifli’d  at  this  Barbarity,  that,  not  being  able  to  contain  his  Indignation,  he  took  an 
Opportunity  to  reprefent  the  Horror  of  the  A&ion  to  the  Emperor,  who  rewarded  his  Zeal  Chriji  1197. 

with  prefent  Death.  #  <  -  .  f 

Thefe  cruel  Executions  did  not  intimidate  the  wife  Ven-vang ,  who  had  the  Courage  vi- 

goroufly  to  oppofe  fuch  Inhumanities.  The  Tyrant,  who  ft  ill  refpeded  his  Virtue,  did  nOt 
treat  him  with  the  fame  Rigour,  as  he  had  done  others,  but  fent  him  to  Prifon,  tc  pu- 
nifli  his  Rafhnefs,  as  he  call’d  it.  The  principal  Subjeds  of  Ven-vang  s  little  State,  quite 
difmay’d  at  his  Imprifonment,  affembled  tnemfelves  ;  and  believing  that  they  might  ealily  ob¬ 
tain  their  Prince’s  Liberty  by  Prefents,  that  would  flatter  the  Emperor’s  debauch’d  Inclina¬ 
tions  among  other  things  lent  him  a  young  Girl  of  very  great  Beauty.  Chew ,  as  they  had 
furmis’d,  was  fo  taken  with  her  Charms,  that  he  immediately  order’d  Ven-vang  to  be  releas’d; 
whofe  joy  was  doubled,  to  fee  himfelf  both  freed  from  his  Confinement,  and  remov’d  from 
fo  corrupt  a  Court.  This  Prince  was  dearly  belov’d  by  his  People  ;  and  tho’  his  Dominions 
were  but  final! ,  yet  he  was  as  much  refpeded  throughout  the  Empire,  as  Chew  was  hated. 

Ven-vang  was  eminent  for  his  Sweetnefs  of  Temper;  his  Love  of  Juftice;  the  Care  he  took 
in  having  %oung  Men  brought  up  according  to  the  pureft  Maxims  of  Morality;  the  good 
Reception  he  gave  wife  Men  and^  Philofophers,  which  brought  a  great  Number  of  them  to 
his  Court  •  the  Pleafure  he  took  in  hearing  their  Difcourfes;  his  preferring  Perfons  of  Virtue 
and  Merit’  to  Employments;  the  Relped  he  fhew’d  to  thofe  of  his  Family,  who  were  his 
Seniors  ;  in  fliort  all  thefe  excellent  Qualities  join’d  to  hisModefty,  Frugality,  and  Application 
to  publick  Affairs,  gain’d  him  fo  great  Reputation  among  the  Princes,  who  were  his  Equals, 
that  feveral  of  them  made  him  the  Arbiter  of  their  Differences. 

It  is  related,  that  two  petty  Kings  [or  Regulo’s]  who  were  always  in  War  about  the  Limits 
of  their  States,  having  agreed  to  refer  their  Pretenfions  to  his  Decifion  :  As  foon  as  they  enter’d  vernmei*. 
his  Territories,  they  obferv’d  that  his  Subjeds  ftrove  to  outdo  one  another,  by  reciprocal  Proofs 
of  Friendfhip  and  Kindnefs  ;  that  none  durft  even  take  up  any  thing  which  happen’d  to  be 
drop’d  on  the  Roads,  every  one  faying  it  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  and  that  thofe  who  had  Lands,- 
save  a  part  of  them  to  their  reduc’d  Friends  for  their  Subfiftence.  When  they  arriv’d  at 
Court  they  were  furpriz’d  at  the  Unanimity  and  good  Underftanding,  which  they  found 
among  the  Grandees,  who  were  Strangers  to  Artifice,  Diflimulation  and  Intrigue. 

On  feeing  fuch  great  Order  in  the  State,  What  Bufmefs  have  we  here?  fay’d  one  of  them. 

What  will  Ven-vang  think  of  our  Difputes?  What  Notiojiwill  he  have  of  us?  They  there¬ 
fore  without  proceeding  any  further  in  the  Bufinefs,  inftantly  accommodated  the  Difference 
between  themfilves  ;  and  inftead  of  infilling  on  their  Rights  and  Pretenfions,  ftrove  who  Ihould 

yield  up  moil  Lands  to  the  other.  ,  r  ,  .  c 

The  Reputation  of  Ven-vang  became  fo  great,  that  forty  Tributary .  Princes  choie  him  tor 

their  Sovereign  ;  perceiving  that  he  alone  could  remedy  the  Evik  which  affli&ed  the  Em¬ 
pire.  But  he  dy’d  foon  after  he  had  obtain’d  that  Dignity,  leaving  his  Principality  and  his  Riches 
to  Vû-van ?  his  fécond  Son,  whom  he  preferr’d  to  his  eldeft,  becaufe  he  would  not  enter  into 
his  Views  of  dethroning  the  Emperor.  The  eldeft  difcovered  a  peculiar  Greatnefsof  Soul 
on  this  Occafion  ;  for  he  did  not  make  the  leaft  Complaint  of  any  Injuftice  d°n®  himLand 
that  he  might  not  difhonour  the  Memory  of  his  Father,  he  retired  beyond  the  River  ere&ed. 

tfe-kyang  towards  the  Borders  of  Se-chwen,  where  he  founded  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Twe 

and  Hu 

In  the  mean  time  Chew  grew  more  cruel  every  Day,  as  well  thro’  Habit  as  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Ÿa-kya  who  was  in  efted  Sovereign;  the  Emperor  always  confirming  whatever  Laws 
fhe  propos’d.  It  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  her,  that  little  Feet  is  accounted  one  of  the  greateft  0riginal  of 
Ornaments  of  the  Sex  ;  her  own  being  very  finall,  Ihe  bound  them  tight  with  Fillets,  little  Feet  in 
affeding  to  make  that  pafs  for  a  Beauty  which  was  really  a  Deformity.  However  the  Women  CW'andof 
*sjl  follow  her  Example  ;  and  this  ridiculous  Cuftom  is  fo  thoroughly  eftablifti  d,  that  to  have 

Feet  of  the  natural  Size  is  enough  to  render  them  contemptible 

Itislikewife  faid,  that  the  great  Number  of  Candles,  which  Ihe  eausd  to  be  hghted  up  theFeaftof 
in  the  Palace  every  Night;  to  fupply,  as  it  were,  the  Abfence  of  the  Sun,  and  continue  the  Day,  Lanterns. 
<rave  rife  to  the  Feajl  of  Lanterns,  which  is  annually  celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  firft  Month 
*  Chew  became  daily  more  hateful  to  his  Subjeds,  who  groan’d  under  his  tyrannical  Govern¬ 
ment.  His  neareft  Relations  feeing  him  running  headlong  to  his  Ruin,  thought  it  their  CWs 
U  tv  to  lay  before  him  his  ill  Conduit.  He  would  have  put  one  or  his  Uncles,  to  Death,  Cruelties, 
who  took  that  Liberty,  if  he  had  not  counterfeited  Madnefs.  However,  he  imprifon’d  him 
tô  difeover  whether  it  was  real  or  pretended  ;  but  he  afted  his  part  fo  well,  that  he  deceiv’d 
the  Tyrant  Another  of  them,  thinking  he  ought  to  run  any  Rifque  to  reclaim  his  Nephew, 
went  to  the  Palace  with  furprifing  Intrepidity,  prepar’d  for  the  word  that  could  happen,  and 
was  immediately  ftrangled  by  the  Emperor’s  Orders  ;  who  aftewards  caus’d  his  Heart  to  be 
pluck’d  out,  and  had  the  Barbarity  to  view  it  for  fome  time,  not  fo  much  to  fatisfy  his 

Curioftty,  as  to  fatiate  his  Revenge.  ■  ,  _  .  . 

So  great  Inhumanities,  carry’d  to  fuch  a  Length,  provok’d  at  lalî  the  whole  Empire  to  re-  F '“eoe 
volt.  The  Princes  and  Grandees  intreated  V u-vang  to  put  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  an  Army,  rev0Us. 

'  You  I.  '  Rr  and 
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and  give  the  Tyrant  Battle,  promifing  to  furnilh  him  with  what  Forces  fhould  be  heceflary. 
V u-vang  defir’d  Time  to  confult  what  was  the  Will  of  Heaven;  and  in  the  mean  time  con¬ 
tinued  the  Preparations  for  War,  which  had  been  put  in  great  Forwardnefs  by  his  Father, 
As  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  in  a  Condition  to  declare  his  Intentions,  as  if  he  had  the 
Orders  of  Heaven,  he  march’d  againft  Chew ,  who,  at  the  Head  of  a  more  numerous  Army, 
advanc’d  to  meet  him.  As  foon  as  the  Signal  was  given  for  Battle,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Imperial  Troops  went  over  to  Vu-vang. 

Chew  feeing  himfelf  betray’d,  fled  in  Defpair  to  his  Capital,  and  entring  into  his  Apart, 
ment,  fet  it  on  Fire,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  Hands  of  a  rebellious  Subject  ;  this 
happen’d  the  fixteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle.  Notwithftanding  all  the  Care  that  was  taken 
to  extinguish  the  Flames,  half  of  the  Palace  was  burnt  to  Afhes,  and  Vu-vang  enter’d  it 
as  a  Conqueror,  where  the  firfl:  Objed  which  appear’d  to  him,  was  the  Emprefs,  Va-kya , 
whom  he  flew  at  one  Stroke  with  his  Sword.  Hereupon  the  Tributary  Princes,  and  the  Gran¬ 
dees  of  the  Empire,  unanimoufly  eleded  him  Emperor,  and  he  became  the  firfl  Founder  of  the 
third  Dynajly ,  call’d  CHEW .  * 


ne  Third  DYNASTY,  call'd  CHEW,  which  comprehends 
the  Reigns  of  Thirty  five  Emperors ,  within  the  Space  of 
Eight  hundred  and  Seventy  three  Tears.  ?  ’ 


VU-VANG,  Firfl  Emperor,  reign'd  Seven  Tears. 


DYN.  III. 
CHEW. 

V u-vang,  1  ft 
Emperor. 


I 


Gives  Korea 
to  Ki-tfu, 


Èrefls  lève¬ 
rai  Principa 
lities. 


Falling  fck, 
Che<v$-kong 
offers  his  own 
Life  for  his 
Recovery. 


'V HIS  new  Emper°r  fix’d  the  Imperial  Seat  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  Pro- 
vmce  of  Shen-fi,  call  d  at  prefent  Si-ngan.  He  began  his  Reign,  as  ufual,  with 
offering  Sacrifices  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  re-eitabliihing  the  Laws  and  Cu- 

floras  which  his  Predeceffor  had  in  lome  meafure  abolilh'd 

I.  He  made  find  Enquiry  into  all  the  Ads  of  Injuftice  that  had  been  committed  in 
the  preceding  Reign,  and  apply’d  himfelf  to  redrefs  them.  mmitted  in 

H  He  fet  at  Liberty  many  Perfons  of  Merit,  who  had  been  imprifon’d. 

,  .  H1;  He  feot  for  to  Court,  Ki-tju,  the  Uncle  of  the  Tyrant,  who,  to  fave  his  Life  hadfeton’ri 
himfelf  mad  ;  and  frequently  confulted  him  in  Aflronomy,  Politics,  and  the  Science  of  Go- 
vernment.  His  Inftrudions  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Shlking,  a  Book  hemaÏr  Lken  of 
The  Emperoi_ rewarded  this  learned  Man,  by  giving  him  and  his  Pofterity  the  Kingdom  of  Korea 

and  made  it  in  a  manner  independant;  for  they  were  only  oblig’d  to  come  every  new  Reign  to 
deliie  the  Confènt  and  Protection  of  the  Emperor.  0 

IV'  iHe^e  r°r' j  leveraJ.illiuftr!ous  Families,  which  had  been  almoft  wholly  unnobilitated  •  and 
gave  the  Defendants  ot  the  Emperor  little  Sovereignties  to  fupport  their  Rank  with  Decency 
One  Pi  ince :  of  the  Family  of  Shm-nong  was  fettled  in  the  Province  of  Shen-fi-,  another  of  the 

VVP  °5  WhTPri  hadm0îi  h!iS  f  rCountry  in  the  Province  of  Hû-quang,  that  was  call’d 
e  King  om  y  PJu-,  a  third,  defended  from  You,  had  fome  Territories  about  P e-king,  which 

was  nam  d  the  Kingdom  of  Su  ;  another,  who  was  of  the  Race  of  Shun,  obtain’d  Lands  in 
the  Province  of  Ho-nan,  under  the  Title  of  the  Principality  of  Chin. 

V.  He  erected  fifteen  other  Principalities,  which  he  gave  to  fifteen  of  his  Relations  •  not 
Weeing  that  fo  many  Sovereignties,  tho’  holding  of  the  Crown,  would  in  time  become  a 
Source  of  unhappy  Wars  He  alfo  rewarded  feveral  of  his  Minifters  with  Eftates  not  much 
inferior  to  the  former,  and  rais’d  others  to  the  chief  Dignities  of  the  Empire. 

c  Jrhe  pame  of  Wifdom  .and  ,Generofity  reach’d  the  moil  diftant  Countries  ;  and  fever* 

.  !gr' P“nces>  who  refus  d  doing  homage  to  Chew,  came  prefently  to  pay  Vu-vang  the  an- 
cient  Tribute,  and  put  themfelves  under  his  Protedion  *  F  y  g 

Vû-vang  having  in  the  fécond  Year  of  his  Reign  been  attack’d  with  a  dangerous  Dirtem- 
per,  which  it  was  fear  d  would  prove  fatal,  all  the  Court  was  alarm’d.  Chew-kong ,  his  Prime 
Mimfter  caus  d  Sacrifices  to  be  offer’d  in  the  Palace  for  the  Emperor’s  Recovery  ;  inriie  midil  of 

hï  own  Life  to  9  -1  “P  hls  rHand,s  towfards  Heaven,  and  praying  with  a  loud  Voice,  he  offer’d 

The  Hiftnrt “  faCrifiCe‘  u  faIe  *at  of  a  Prince  which  was  of  Importance  to  the  State. 
Thü  iTZ  p  ■  thatn*e  Emperor  grew  better  next  Day,  and  in  a  little  time  recover’d! 

with  it  thli  b  f  '  r  M- uftu-  W3S  SreatIy  applauded  ;  and  the  Emperor  was  fo  affeded 

the  Pake  in  C V  f  r  u  "£  hlS  °Wn  Hand  in  the  Secret  Regifters,  which  are  kept  in 

tigable  in  publto°fffairs  SdL  D^v  IfT"  n™?  **  ?!  altFa*her’  a"d  WaS  indefa* 

the  Cycle  P  He^TccÆ  ***”*  *“*  Y«  °f 

wiitiii  and]  pronounced  a&tntly&omfchm]"^  Name  of  thc  Iate  EmI’ero1- 
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2d  Emperor. 


Brings  back 
Chew-kong, 
who  had  re¬ 
tired  from 
Court. 


Is  rebuk’d  b/ 
his  Gover¬ 
nor. 


CHING-V  ANG,  Second  Emperor -,  reign dThirty  /even  Tears. 

DURING  the  tender  Years  of  this  Prince,  which  render’d  him  incapable  of  Governing,  his 
Uncle  Cbew-kong ,  who  was  Prime  Minifter,  and  whofe  Virtues  were  generally  acknow¬ 
ledg’d,  took  upon  him  the  Care  both  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Education  of  the  Emperor: 
over  whom  he  plac’d  an  able  Governor,  capable  of  inftruding  him  in  the  Royal  Virtues  3  and 
fhew’d  fo  much  Difmtereftednefs  in  the  Adminiftration  of  Affairs,  that  the  Tributary  Princes 
very  readily  paid  him  the  cuftomary  Homage. 

Neverthelefs  his  Virtues  could  not  fcreen  him  from  the  Malice  of  his  Enerpics  ;  who  per- 
fwaded  the  Emperor,  that  he  abus  d  his  Authority,  by  making  a  great  many  Créatures,  and  de- 
fign  d  to  ufurp  the  Impeiial  Dignity.  Thefe  Calumnies,  which  were  whifper’d  about,  coming 
to  the  Minifter  s  Ears,  he  took  a  Refolution  of  retiring  from  Court;  which  was  an  Afflidtioii  to  all 
People,  who  were  convinc’d  of  his  Probity,  and  Zeal  for  his  Nephew’s  Intereft.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  young  Emperor  was  overjoy’d  to  be  from  under  the  Tuition  of  his  Uncle,  and  took 
upon  him  the  Government  of  Affairs  with  great  Alacrity.  But  he  quickly  experienc’d  the 
Weight  of  the  Burthen  which  he  had  on  him  ;  and  the  ill  Succefs  which  conftantly  attended 
him,  having  made  him  fenfible  of  his  own  Incapacity,  he  fent  for  the  Secret  Records  of  the 
Empire,  to  confult  them,  and  find  out  a  way  to  free  himfelf  from  the  Difficulties  he  was 
plung’d  in.  In  running  them  over,  he  met  the  Place  where  his  Father  had  minuted  down 
the  generous  Adlion  of  Chew-kong,  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  Death,  to  five  the  Emperor’s 
Life.  Being  fenfibly  affedted  with  fuch  an  extraordinary  Inftance  of  Love  in  a  Subjed  to  his 
Prince,  he  grew  afham’d  of  his  Diflrufl  ;  and  perceiving  how  much  he  Rood  in  need  of  fo  great 
a  Man,  he  went  himfelf  that  inftant  to  the  Place  where  Chew-kong  had  retir’d,  and  with  Tears 
entreated  him  not  to  forfake  him,  but  to  affift  him  with  his  Counfèl.  Chew-kong  was  thus  re- 
inftrated  in  his  former  Honours  and  Dignities,  wherein  he  gave  continual  Proofs  of  his  Zeal  for 
the  Glory  of  his  Prince,  and  the  Good  of  his  State. 

It  is  reported  of  this  Emperor,  that  in  the  fifth  Year  of  his  Reign,  growing  fond  of  the 
Recreations  which  he  had  ufed  in  his  Childhood,  one  Day  in  play  with  his  youngeft  Bro¬ 
ther,  by  way  of  Joke,  he  gave  him  the  Patents  of  a  fmall  Sovereignty.  On  which"  the  Ko- 
lau,Suya,h is  Governor  fay’d,  that  the  Prefent,  tho’  made  in  jeft,  became  a  ferious  Matter, 
as  foon  as  it  went  out  of  the  Hands  of  the  Sovereign  ;  that  a  Prince  was  diffionour’d  by  break¬ 
ing  his  Word  ;  and  that  the  Law,  which  oblig’d  him  not  to  enter  too  raffily  into  any  Engage¬ 
ments,  oblig’d  him  alfo  to  keep  his  Promife.  Thus,  at  the  fame  time,  he  both  did  his  Brother 
Favour,  and  receiv’d  folid  Inftru&ion,  which  was  of  advantage  to  him. 

The  Emperor  following  the  Inftru&ions  of  his  firft  Minifter,  govern’d  his  Dominions  with 
great  Wifdom  ;  by  which  means  he  acquir’d  fuch  high  Reputation,  that  the  King  of  Cochin- 
China  fent  Ambafladors  with  Prefents,  to  congratulate  him  on  having  a  Subject  of  fo  extra¬ 
ordinary  Merit  as  Chew-kong  ;  and  they  were  receiv’d  with  the  higheft  Marks  of  Efteem  and 
Friendftiip.  After  they  had  their  Audience  of  Leave  to  return  into  their  own  Country,  Chew- 
kong  gave  them  an  Infiniment,  which  on  one  fide  pointed  towards  the  North,  and  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  towards  the  South,  to  diredt  them  better  on  their  Way  home,  than  they  had  been 
directed  in  coming  to  China.  This  Inftrument  was  call’d  Chi-nan ,  which  is  the  fame  Name 
the  Chinefe  now  give  to  the  Sea-Compafs  j  whence  it  is  believ’d  that  Chew-kong  was  the  In¬ 
venter  of  the  Com  pals.  (r) 

This  great  Minifter,  who  was  fo  greatly  admir’d  both  at  home  and  abroad,  dy’d  the  thirty 
third  Year  of  the  Cycle,  in  the  hundredth  Year  of  his  Age;  and  the  Emperor,  to  fliew  his  Gra¬ 
titude  to  him  by  fome  remarkable  Token,  caus’d  him  to  be  bury’d  near  his  Father  s  Tomb, 
with  the  fame  funeral  Rites  as  were  cuftomary  at  the  Interments  of  the  Emperors.  Sometime 
after  the  Emperor  affembl’d  the  States  of  the  Empire,  where  he  order’d  that  every  Prince  fhould 
forbid  the  immoderate  Ufè  of  Wine  in  his  Dominions,  as  being  the  Source  of  infinite  Mif- 
fortunes,  and  the  Deftrudtion  of  Families.  This  Prince  dy’d  the  fiftieth  Year  of  the  Cycle, 
and  left  his  Crown  to  his  Son,  call’d  Kang-vang. 

KANG- VANG,  Third  Emperor ,  reign'd  Twenty  fix  Tears. 

THIS  Emperor  being  remarkable  for  maintaining  Peace  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  , 
took  the  Opportunity  of  this  Tranquillity  to  apply  himfelf  to  govern  his  People  with 
Gentlenels,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  happy.  r 

One  of  his  Maxims  was,  That  the  Joy  of  a  Prince  depended  on  that  whioh  reign  d  among  Ÿear  b S/i’ 

his  Subjects  -,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  take  any  Pleafure  when  his  Subjects  were  in  Di/trefs . _ >  Chriji  107?. 

He  affembled  the  States  frequently,  and  from  time  to  time  vifited  the  Provinces  of  his  Empire. 

He  was  principally  attentive  to  promote  Agriculture,  the  Care  of  which  he  trufted  to  one 
of  his  Minifters,  nam’d  Chau-kong.  He  us’d  to  decide  the  Difputes  that  arofe  among  the  Huf- 
bandmen,  fitting  under  an  old  Willow-Tree  j  which  was  preferv’d  from  being  cut  down,  out 
of  Refpedl,  and  became  famous  in  the  Poetry  of  the  Chinefe . 

MM,  ^ .  -  so 

(b)  Wbang-ti  is  laid  before  p.  138,  to  have  been  the  Inventor.  But  neither  Account  feems  probable. 
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DYN.  m.  So  drift  a  Regard  was  had  to  Sincerity  and  keeping  Promifes,  that  the  Prifoners  were  let 

CHE  w.  out  every  Morning  to  till  the  Lands,  and  in  the  Evening  return’d  to  Prifon  again.  Kang-vang 

CycLEXXii  t^le  twenty  filth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  extremely  lamented  by  his  Subjefts,  and  was  fucceeded 

Year  before  by  his  Son  Chau-Vang. 

Chrijl  1077. 

UTV 

CHAU-VANG,  Fourth  Emperor,  reign’d  Fifty  one  Tears. 

Chau-vmg,  /^vNE  fmgle  Paffion,  to  which  this  Prince  was  intirely  devoted,  eclips’d  all  his  Virtues 
+thEmP.  ^J,;.and 

caus’d  him  to  negleft  the  Care  of  his  Empire.  He  was  fa  given  to  Hunting,  that  he 
minded  nothing  elfe  j  the  Havock  which  his  Horfes  and  Dogs  made  in  the  Fields,  drove 
the  People  to  Defpair,  who  were  continually  lamenting  to  fee  their  firft  Harvefts  ruin’d  by 
aft  Army  of  Hunters,  which  perpetually  follow’d  him. 

This  ill  Conduft  drew  on  him  the  univerfal  Hatred  of  his  Subjefts,  who  feeing  no  end 
C^Txxirr.  Sufferings,  at  length  confpir’d  his  Death,  and  invented  the  following  Stratagem,  to 

Year  before  prevent  their  being  difcover’d.  Knowing  that  the  Emperor,  in  his  return  from  Hunting,  was 
oblig’d  to  crofs  a  River,  which  was  pretty  broad,  and  that  Barks  were,  order’d  to  attend  his 
Pafiage,  they  prepar’d  one  fo  built  as  to  fall  in  Pieces  prefently.  The  Emperor  went  into 
it  with  fome  of  his  Nobles,  but  they  had  fcarce  got  to  the  middle  of  the  River,  before  the 
Planks  feparated  at  once,  and  the  Vefiel  funk  to  the  Bottom.  Thus  perifh’d  this  Prince,  the 
fixteenth  Year  of  this  Cycle,  a!nd  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Mo-vang. 

It  is  faid  that  in  the  fixteenth  Year  of  his  Reign,  and  forty  firfl  of  the  former  Cycle,  Fo 
was  born  in  India ;  who  was  the  Author  of  the  abominable  Seft  of  the  Bonzas ,  and  of  the 
Doftrine  of  Metetnpfy chofis:  which  was  firfl  introduc’d  into  this  Empire,  the  fixty  fifth  Year 
after  Chrijl ,  under  the  Protection  of  the  Emperor,  as  will  be  related  in  its  proper  Place. 
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MO-VANG,  Fifth  Emperor,  reign'd  Fifty  fi  nee  Tears. 

THE  excellent  Qualities  of  this  Prince,  and  his  Zeal  for  Juft  ice,  foon  gain’d  him  the 
Hearts  of  his  Subjefts,  and  made  them  the  more  eafily  forget  one  remarkable  Failing 
he  had,  which  was  an  extreme  Fondnefs  for  Horfes.  When  he  vifited  the  Provinces,  he 
had  great  Numbers  in  his  Train,  and  always  rode  on  Horfeback,  or  in  a  Chariot  drawn  by 
Horfes,  moil  magnificently  equipp’d  ;  his  Pleafure  lay  in  making  a  pompous  Appearance. 

Some  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  Southern  Parts  having  revolted,  he  fent  an  Army  againft 
them,  commanded  by  Kan-fit,  who  intirely  defeated  them;  for  which  piece  of  Service  the 
Emperor  rewarded  him  ;  with  the  Principality  of  Chau ,  in  the  Province  of  Shan-Ji.  This 
Succefs  incourag’d  him  to  turn  his  victorious  Arms  againft  the  Tartars,  from  which  his  Son-. 
in-Law  endeavour’d  to  diflwade  him  :  reprefenting  to  him  that  Wars  ought  never  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  unlefs  there  was  an  abfolute  Neceflity  for  it  ;  that  they  were  often  more  prejudicial 
to  the  Conquerors  than  the  Conquer’d  ;  that  the  Defolation  of  one’s  own  Country,  and  the 
Exhaufting  of  the  Revenues  were  the  ordinary  Confequences  of  them  ;  and  that  in  fhort  a 
virtuous  Prince  was  more  inclin’d  to  Peace  than  War. 

Thefe  Remonftrances  proving  ineffectual,  Mo-vang  advanc’d  at  the  Head  of  a  very  power¬ 
ful  Army  to  the  Borders  of  Tartary.  The  Tartars  hearing  of  his  March,  made  the 
belt  of  their  Way  into  the  Heart  of  their  Country,  with  their  Tents  and  Cattle;  fo  that  the 
Emperor  finding  no  Enemies  to  fight  with,  was  oblig’d  to  return,  after  having  fatigu’d 
and  impair’d  his  Army  with  long  and  troublefome  Marches.  He  then  repented  that  he  had 
not  taken  his  Son-in-Law’s  Advice,  and  promis’d  him  never  to  form  an  Undertaking  of  the 
Kind,  without  his  Approbation.  This  Prince’s  Maxim  was,  That  a  Sovereign  ought  always  to 
guard  againft  Deceit  and  Flattery,  and  that  he  will  be  efteem  d  only  in  Proportion  as  thoje  who  are 
about  him  are  virtuous. 

The  Author  of  the  Idolatrous  Seft,  mention’d  in  the  former  Reign,  dy’d  in  India  the  ninth 
Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  two  Years  before  the  Emperor  dy‘d,  who  left  for  his  Succeflor  his  Son 

Kong-vang. 

'a  .  .  >_  f  *'•  [■  : .  s  {  !.  \  '  V \  }  ,\Y  ¥  •  ,  r  »  w  '  à  ■  ^  »  .  « 

KONG-VANG,  Sixth  Emperor,  reign  d  Twelve  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  began  his  Reign  with  an  Aftion  fo  cruel,  that  it  would  have  been  a  per¬ 
petual  Blot  upon  him,  if  he  had  not  made  Amends  for  it,  by  his  future  ConduCf, 
which  was  full  of  Equity  and  Juftice.  He  often  us’d  to  walk  by  the  Side  of  a  Lake,  in 
a  Country  call’d  Mye,  where  the  moft  beautiful  Maidens  at  thofe  times  made  their  Appearance, 
with  three  of  whom  he  fell  delperately  in  Love  ;  but  they  perceiving  the  Danger  they  were 
in,  abfented  themfelves  from  the  Walk.  This  fo  enrag’d  the  Emperor,  that  in  the  firft  Tranf- 
ports  of  his  Fury,  he  commanded  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Mye  to  be  mafiacred.  He  repented 
this  moft  unjuft  and  barbarous  Aftion  all  the  Days  of  his  Life;  and  by  a  continual  Courte 
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of  Equity  and  Moderation  which  took  off  the  Odium,  he  merited  to  be  rank’d  among  the 

beft  of  Princes.  He  dy’d  the  twenty  third  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  left  the  Crown  to  his 
Son  Te-vang. 

YE- VANG,  Seventh  Emperor ,  reign  d  Twenty  five  Tears . 

THE  Memory  of  this  Prince  had  been  bury'd  in  Oblivion,  if  his  Negligence  had  not 
afforded  Matter  of  Railliery  to  the  Poets  of  his  Time,  by  whofe  fatirical  Defcription 
he  is  only  known.  He  dy  d  in  the  forty  eighth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  (defpis’d  of  all  Men,  I 
without  being  able  to  fecure  the  Crown  to  his  Children  ;  his  Brother  Hyau-vam  feizinz  it 
by  Violence.  -  /6b 

HYÀU-VANG,  Eighth  Emperor,  reign  d  Fifteen  Tears . 

THIS  Ufurper  maintain’d  himfelf  peaceably  on  the  Throne  by  his  Merit  and  Addrefs  His 
only  Fault  was  being  over  fond  of  Horfes,  whereof  he  had  a  great  Number  ;  expending 
large  Sums  to  procure  the  beft  and  moft  rare  that  were  to  be  had  in  all  Parts.  Fi-(hû  a  mean 
Fellow,  whom  he  had  made  his  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  infinuated  himfelf  into  his  Favour,  barely 
by  his  Skill  in  managing  Horfes,  He  us’d  to  ride  them  in  the  Emperor’s  Prefence,  who 
one  Day  was  fo  delighted  with  his  extraordinary  Addrefs,  that  he  gave  him  a  Principality 
in  the  Province  of  Shen-Jt  -,  one  of  whofe  Defendants  founding  the  following  Dynafiy ,  de- 
ftroy’d  the  Family  to  which  he  ow’d  his  Advancement.  43 

In  the  time  of  Hyau-vang,  there  fell  Hail-Stones  of  fuch  prodigious  Bignefs,  that  both 
Men  and  Beafts  were  kill’d  with  them.  He  dy’d  the  third  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  his  Son 
I-vang  fucceeded  him. 

I-VANG,  Ninth  Emperor,  reign'd  Sixteen  Tears. 

THE  di (orderly  Condud  of  this  Prince  and  his  want  of  Merit  render’d  him  very  con-  i-van?  9th 
temptible  to  all  his  Subjeds  ;  he  had  no  Talents,  and  was  fo  timerous  that  he  could  neither  Emperor, 
make  any  Anfwer  to  his  Minifters,  when  they  came  to  him  for  Orders,  or  to  give  an  account 
of  their  Adminiftration.  He  could  never  bring  himfelf  to  give  Audience  to  foreign  Ambaftadors 
or  receive  in  Public  the  Homage  of  the  Tributary  Princes.  He  dy’d  the  nineteenth  Year  of  the 
Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  the  Year  following  by  his  Son  Li-vang. 

LI-VANG,  Tenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Fifty  one  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  was  proud,  felf-conceited,  prodigal,  and  cruel.  The  Wealth  which  he  drew  u 

from  his  Subjeds  by  Exactions,  could  fcarcely  fatisfy  his  Paffion  for  Riches,  which  he  Emperor.*0' 
fpent  lavifhly  and  without  Judgment;  the  Mifery  of  his  People  was  extreme,  and  nothing  aTyrant*j 
was  heard  every  where  but  Complaints  and  Lamentations.  Several  Manifeftos  were  publifh’d, 
reprefenting  the  cruel  Inhumanity  of  the  Emperor,  in  menacing  Terms. 

Thefe  Clamours  and  Repinings  of  an  opprefs’d  People  only  increas’d  his  Fury  ;  and  he  caus’d 
Search  to  be  made  after  thofe  whom  he  fufpeded  to  be  at  the  Head  of  the  Malecon  tents,  in 
order  to  punifti  them  with  the  utmoft  Severity.  As  he  was  confcious  how  odious  he  had 
made  himfelf  to  his  Subjeds,  he  fufpeded  that  all  their  Difcourfe  was  on  his  ill  Condud,  and 
therefore  he  forbid  them,  on  Pain  of  Death,  to  convene  together,  or  even  whifper  to  one  an¬ 
other  ;  fo  that  you  might  fee  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis,  walking  the  Streets  with 
Eyes  caft  down  in  mournful  Silence,  and  (hunning  each  other.  Chau-kong,  one  of  his  moft 
faithful  Minifters,  having  often  in  vain  remonftrated  to  him  on  the  Severity  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  ventur’d  at  length  fo  far  as  to  reprefent,  that  he  was  not  plac’d  on  the  Throne  to  make 
his  People  miferable  ;  that  it  was  much  eafier  to  flop  an  impetuous  Torrent,  than  reftrain  the 
Tongue  ;  that  the  Methods  us’d  for  that  Purpofe  only  encreas’d  the  Violence  of  it  ;  and  that 
the  forc’d  Silence,  which  he  had  impos’d  on  his  Subjeds,  feem’d  to  forebode  fomething  more 
dangerous  and  terrible,  than  the  Liberty  which  they  had  of  complaining. 

ThePredidion  of  this  Wife  Minifter  prov’d  but  too  true  ;  for  the  fifty  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle  Force- 1 
the  People  quite  driven  to  defpair,  like  a  Torrent  which  has  broken  down  its  Banks,  rufh’d  of  a  People  to* 
fudden  into  the  Palace,  in  order  to  aftaffinate  the  Tyrant;  who  having  fled  at  the  firft  Noifeof  the  revo,t* 
Tumult,  efcap’d  their  Fury.  But  they  murder’d  all  his  Family,  excepting  his  youngeft  Son 
whom  Chau-kong  had  fecretly  convey’d  home,  in  order  to  conceal  him  from  the  Rage  of  the 
Multitude;  but  they  coming  to  hear  of  it,  befieg’d  the  Houfe,  and  demanded  the  young 
Prince  with  Threats.  Being  ready  to  force  their  way  in,  Chau-kong,  after  a  fevere  Conflid  Great  Loyal: 
betwixt  his  Loyalty  and  Paternal  Affedion,  atlaft  deliver’d  them  his  own  Son  inftead  of  him  •  7  of  Chau- f 
whofe  Throat  they  inhumanly  cut  before  the  Father’s  Face.  ’ kong' 
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Li-vang  henceforward  liv’d  in  Obfcurity,  a  Wanderer,  and  Fugitive  *  all  Chau-kong  could 
do  to  appeafe  the  People,  and  to  re-eflablifh  him  on  the  Throne,  was  to  no  Purpofe,  f0 
that  the  Throne  was  vacant  for  fome  Years. 

SWEN-VANG,  Eleventh  Emperor,  reign'd  Forty  fix  Tears. 

J  I-V AN G,  dy’d  in  his  Exile,  the  tenth  Year  of  the  Cycle;  and  the  Throne  was  fill’d 
^  by  the  young  Prince,  whom  Chau-kong  had  fav’d  from  the  Fury  of  a  revolted  Nation. 
This  faithful  Minifter  having  had  time  to  inform  the  People,  after  what  manner  the  right 
Heir  to  the  Crown  had  been  preferv’d,  and  how  worthy  he  was  of  the  imperial  Dignity,  he 
by  Degrees  brought  them  to  Obedience  ;  fo  that  at  the  Death  of  Li-vang,  Swen-vang  was  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  Emperor. 

As  he  was  dill  very  young,  Chau-kong  and  another  no  lefs  faithful  Minider,  were  appointed 
to  be  his  Tutors,  and  to  take  Care  of  his  Education.  They  acquitted  themfelves  of  this  im¬ 
portant  Employ  with  great  Zeal,  and  their  Royal  Pupil  was  equally  obfervant  of  their  In- 
dru&ions.  Of  this  he  gave  fufficient  Proofs,  as  foon  as  he  was  of  Age  to  govern  by  him- 
felf  ;  infomuch  that  it  was  faid  in  his  Praife,  that  he  reflor’d  the  happy  Times,  when  the 
Throne  was  fill’d  by  the  great  Tie  and  the  wile  Ching-tang. 

The  Cruelty  and  Diforders  of  the  preceding  Emperors  had  driven  from  Court  the  Wife 
Men  and  Philofoph  ers,  who  finding  they  could  not  put  a  Stop  to  thefe  Evils,  retir’d  into  the 
Defarts  and  Mountains,  there  to  ftudy  Wifdom  more  at  Eafe.  The  young  Emperor  recall’d 
them  from  their  voluntary  Exile,  and  by  his  kind  Treatment  and  Liberality  fix’d  them  near 
his  Perfon  ;  all  the  Difcontent  likewife  which  his  Father’s  Tyranny  had  caus’d  was  remov’d  by 
his  Virtue.  The  Tributary  Princes  took  a  Pleafure  to  do  him  Homage,  and  imitate  him 
in  governing  their  refpeââve  States  ;  whereby  all  the  Members  of  the  Empire  refum’d  the 
mod  perfect  Subordination. 

Some  of  the  Nations  of  the  South,  who  were  feparated  from  China  by  the  great  River 
Tang-tfe-kyang ,  taking  Advantage  of  the  Independency  in  which  they  liv’d,  plunder’d  the 
neighbouring  Provinces  ;  againfi:  whom  Swen-vang  fent  an  Army  commanded  by  excellent  Of¬ 
ficers,  who  quell’d  their  Arrogance,  and  forc’d  them  to  fubmit  to  the  Laws  and  Cuflom  of 

the  Empire.  The  Prince  dy’d  the  fifty  fixth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  his  Son  Tew-vang  fuc-  ' 
ceeded  him.  '  ù 
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■HIS  Prince  had  very  great  Faults,  without  any  of  the  good  Qualities  fo  much  admir’d 
m  his  Father,  which  made  him  contemptible.  Among  others  he  fuffer’d  himfelf  to 
be  enflav’d  by  a  Paffion,  which  was  the  Caufe  of  his  Ruin,  as  well  as  of  great  Troubles 
in  the  Empire.  He  was  fo  defperately  in  Love  with  a  Concubine,  nam’d  Pau-tfè ,  that  for 
the  Sake  of  her  and  her  Son,  he  put  away  the  Emprefs,  and  difinherited  the  lawful  Heir 
to  the  Crown.  The  Prince  with  the  Emprefs  his  Mother  retir’d  to  his  Unde,  who  had 
a  Principality  in  the  Province  of  Shen-Ji. 

Notwithftanding  all  this  Tendernefs  for  Fau-tfè ,  Tew-vang  had  no  great  Pleafure  in  the 
Enjoyment  or  her,  becaufe  fhe  was  naturally  of  a  fplenetick  and  melancholy  Temper;  to 
remove  which  he  had  recourfe  to  all  forts  of  Infitruments,  that  might  infpire  her  with 
Gaiety  and  Mirth.  6  y 

He  was  then  at  War  with  the  Weftern  Tartars,  and  had  given  Orders  that  when  the 
Soldiers  faw  Fires  lighted,  they  fihould  immediately  take  their  Arms,  and  attend  his  Perfon. 
This  Signal,  which  ought  never  to  be  us’d  but  in  Cafe  of  Neceffity,  he  often  order’d  to  be 
given  without  any  real  Occafion,  looking  on  it  as  a  proper  Diverfion  for  the  Objed:  of  his 
Love;  who  was  highly  delighted  to  lee  the  Hurry  that  the  Soldiers  were  in  to  run  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  in  order  as  they  thought  to  fight  in  his  Defenfe,  and  then  to  fee  how  much  furpriz’d  and 
afham’d  they  look’d  at  having  had  fo  many  fatiguing  Alarms  to  no  Purpofe. 

She  took  great  Pleafure  alfo  in  the  Noife  made  by  the  Tearing  of  Silks,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  humour  her  in  this  odd  Fancy,  debas’d  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  be  tearing  them  conti¬ 
nually  in  her  Prefence. 

Neverthelefs  the  Emperor  was  difpleas’d  that  his  Son  had  abandon’d  him,  and  fent  an 
Oidei  to  his  Brother  to  bring  him  to  him  immediately.  His  Brother  anfwer’d,  that  he  would 
not  obey  his  Orders,  till  the  young  Prince  Ihould  be  declar’d  lawful  Heir  to  the  Empire  ;  which 
10  provok  d  Tew-vang ,  that  he  inftantly  declar’d  War  againft  him.  This  Prince,  not  beino- 
m  a  C°nchtion  to  oppofe  the  Emperor’s  Forces,  join’d  the  Tartars ,  and  in  the  Night-time  at¬ 
tack  d  the  Imperial  Camp.  The  Fires  were  immediately  lighted,  but  the  Soldiers,  who  had 
een  deceivd  by  diis  Signal  fo  often  before,  difregarded  it,  looking  on  it  as  the  ufual  Game 
to  divert  Pau-tjè  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  Camp  was  forc’d,  and  the  Emperor  flain.  This  hap¬ 
pen  d  the  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  Ping-vang  his  Son  fucceeded  to  the  Empire. 


*  PING- 
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PING-VANG,  Thirteenth  Emperor,  Fifty  one  Tears.  ITf, 

THE  Tartan,  who  were  introduc’d  into  the  Empire,  taking  Advantage  of  the  Con-  Year  before 
fufion  which  the  Emperor’s  Death  had  caus’d  among  the  Chinefe  Troops,  plunder’d 
wherever  they  came,  and  made  divers  Conquefts.  The  Tributary  Princes  being  alarm’d  pCQt 
at  it,  united  their  Forces  to  oppole  this  Torrent,  which  threaten’d  to  overwhelm  them  '  3th  Emp. 

Among  theft  Confederate  Princes,  the  Kings  of  Tfin  and  of  Wey  diftinguilh’d  themfelves 
for  their  Valour,  drove  back  the  Tartars,  and  recover’d  the  Lands  they  had  conquer’d  This 
Succefs  put  an  End  to  a  foreign  War,  but  gave  Rile  to  civil  Commotions  ftill  more 
dangerous.  Thefe  two  Kings  kept  Poffeffion  of  the  Lands  which  they  had  taken  from  the  SeveraJKings 
Tartars ,  in  Right  of  Conqueft,  and  looking  on  themfelves  as  independent  refus’d  to  tJjrovvo/their 
pay  Homage  to  the  Emperor,  under  Colour  that  he  had  lent  them  no  Affiftance  This  ^  ^ 
Example  produc’d  fatal  Confequences,  which  the  Emperor  brought  on  himfelf  bv  removing 
his  Court  from  the  Province  of  Shenfi  to  that  of  Ho- nan.  This  Caution  ’was  imputed 
to  the  Fear  wherewith  the  melancholy  Fate  of  his  Father  had  infpir’d  him  ;  and  it  was 
not  doubted  but  his  Defign  in  retiring  farther  from  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  ’ Tartars  was 
more  for  the  Security  of  his  own  Perfon  than  that  of  the  Empire.  Several  Tributary  Princes 
feeing  themfelves  abandon’d,  follow’d  the  Example  of  the  Kings  of  Tfin  and  Wey ,  and  made 
themfelves  independant.  There  were  three  efpecially,  who  fignaliz’d  themfelves  by  their  Ufur- 
pations,  and  founded  three  confiderable  Kingdoms.  The  King  of  Tfi  feiz’d  the  Southern  Part 
of  the  Province  of  Shan-tong  ;  the  King  of  T/Û  took  the  Provinces  of  Hû-quang  and  Kyang- 
fi  ;  and  the  King  of  Tfin  ufurp’d  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Province  of  Shen-fi.  '  6 

Thefe  three  Princes  no  longer  acknowledging  any  Superior,  follow’d  the  Dilates  of  their  and  make 
Ambition;  and  feeking  only  to  enlarge  their  Dominions  by  the  Spoil  of  their  Neighbours,  War  on  each 
made  War  againft  each  other.  The  Emperor  endeavour’d  to  put  a  Stop  to  their  Proceed-  veîai  a /T 
ings,  and  enjoin’d  them  to  live  in  Peace,  but  they  defpis’d  his  Authority.  Thefe  Wars  ^  ^ 
lafted  feveral  Ages,  and  were  not  at  an  end  in  the  Life-time  of  the  celebrated  Philofopher 
■Confufius,'  whofe  Hiftory  begins  here,  which  he  has  intitul’d  Chun  Tfiyu.  Ping-vang  dy’d 
the  fifty  eighth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Whan-vang  his  Brother’s  Son. 


WHAN-VANG,  Fourteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty 

three  Years. 

TT7HAN-TANG  afcending  the  Throne  at  this  difficult  Juncture,  endeavour’d  to  bring  whan-vatt? 

the  Tributary  Princes  to  their  Obedience  by  gentle  means;  but  thefe  proving  ineffe&ual  ^hEmpf’ 
he  had  Recourfe  to  Arms,  wherein  he  was  not  more  fuccefsful.  His  Army  being  defeated  c^xxQ 
and  himfelf  wounded,  he  gave  up  all  Hopes  of  re-eftablifhing  his  Authority  in  the  revolted  Y«r  before* 
Provinces,  and  was  content  to  preferve  thofe  which  remain’d  to  him.  He  dy’d  the  twenty  ChriJi  77- 
fir  ft  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  his  Son  Chwang-vang  fucceeded  him. 

CHWANG-VANG,  Fifteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Fifteen 


THIS  Prince  came  to  the  Crown  contrary  to  the  Will  of  feveral  of  the  Minifters,  as 

well  as  of  his  Father,  who  nam’d  for  his  Succeflor  the  Son  of  one  of  his  Concubines  vans> 
call’d  Kew.  But  one  of  the  Grandees*  who  had  great  Authority  at  Court,  having  reprefented  Emperor'  • 
to  the  reft  of  the  Grandees  and  Minifters  that  this  Injuftice  done  to  the  lawful  Heir,  would 
peceffarily  occafion  a  civil  War,  and  give  a  fatal  Blow  to  the  Imperial  Authority/  which 

totter’d  but  too  much  already,  moft  of  them  approv’d  of  his  Reafons,  and  acknowledg’d 

■Chwang-vang.  D 

Notwithftanding  this,  Kew  had  a  Party,  which  form’d  a  Plot  to  affaffinate  the  Emperor.  Confoîr  - 
The  Chief  of  the  Confpirators  (who  were  three  Years  before  their  Defign  was  dilcover’d)  of°XX 
being  one  of  the  Council,  and  a  Perfon  of  great  Credit;  the  Minifter,  who  had  taken  fo  fcated  - 
much  Pains  to  place  Cbwang-vang  on  the  Throne,  counfel’d  him  to  feem  not  to  know  any 
thing  of  the  Confpiracy,  but  to  fend  for  the  Traitor  as  if  he  wanted  his  Affivice  on  fome 
important  Affair.  The  Confpirator  coming  to  Court  was  ftabb’d  by  a  Soldier,  who  had 
Orders  for  that  Purpofe  ;  and  Kew  on  this  fled  to  the  King  of  Ten.  His  Flight  and/he  Death 
of  the  chief  Plot  feeur’d  the  Emperor  on  the  Throne  ;  but  the  revolted  Princes  con  c(eat  An 
ftantly  maintain’d  their  Independency:  and  even  the  King  of  Tfi ,  by  governing  according  to  thorityoidie 

the  Advice  of  his  Kthlau,  or  Prime  Minifter,  call’d  ^ uen-chu ,  got  fo  great  an  Afcendant  King  °f 

over  them,  that  they  feem’d  as  if  they  had  depended  entirely  upon  him;  and  durft  un¬ 
take  no  Affair  of  Moment  without  his  Approbation.  The  Emperor  dying  in  the  thirty  fixth 
Year  of  the  Cycle,  the  fame  Ko-lau  had  fuch  Influence  in  the  State,  as  to  procure  almoft  all 
the  Suffrages  of  the  Minifters  and  Grandees  in  Favour  of  Li-vang  ;  who  was  a  Relation  of 

the 
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the  King  his  Matter,  and  defended  from  a  younger  Brother  of  the  Imperial  Family,  call’d 
Chew .  » 

*  »  '  ,  M  •  v. 

LI-VANG.  Sixteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Five  Tears. 

\  \  ^ 

THE  Crown,  by  natural  Right,  defcended  to  one  of  the  Nephews  of  the  late  Emperor  • 
but  he  was  excluded  from  it  by  the  Ele&ion  of  Li-vang ,  who  was  fupported  by  the  King 
of  j tfi,  his  Relation.  This  Tributary  Prince  enlarg’d  his  Power  to  the  great  Prejudice 
of  the  Imperial  Authority,  and  ufurp’d  the  Title  of  Pa ,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Chief  of  other 
Princes,  the  greater  Part  of  whom  acknowledg’d  him  in  that  Quality.  But  this  Title,  which 
others  alfo  aflum’d  after  his  Example,  lafted  but  one  hundred  Years,  and  then  was  aboliih’d. 
Li-vang  dy’d  the  forty  firft  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  his  Son  Whey-vang  fucceeded  him. 

WHEY-VANG,  Seventeenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty  five 

Tears .  I  .  At! 

J  r*  '  -I  ,  ,  '.  n-.  ^  ‘  .  -  ’  ‘  ,  A  ’  •  f.  { 

THE  firft  fix  Years  of  this  Reign  were  Peaceable,  but  this  Tranquillity  was  afterwards 
difturb’d  by  the  Tartars  who  inhabit  to  the  North  of  the  Province  of  Shan-Ji  ;  againft 
whom  the  Emperor  fent  an  Army,  commanded  by  the  King  of  Tji.  This  Army  attack¬ 
ing  them  while  they  were  befieging  Lay-tong-fû ,  forc’d  their  Camp,  put  them  to  the  Rout, 
and  oblig’d  them  to  retreat  with  Speed  into  their  own  Country.  This  Victory,  and  the  Truft 
Whey-vang  repos’d  in  the  King  of  Tji,  gave  him  fuch  Authority,  that  he  wanted  nothing  of 
being  Emperor  but  the  Title  ;  and  his  Ambition,  which  was  ftill  greater,  would  have 
put  him  upon  dethroning  his  Mafter,  if  he  had  not  apprehended  that  the  other  Princes, 
who  were  his  Equals,  would  have  oppos’d  his  Advancement  to  the  Throne. 

It  is  politively  affirm’d,  that  Japan  began  to  be  govern’d  by  Kings  in  the  fifty  eighth  Year 
of  the  Cycle,  and  the  fixteenth  of  this  Emperor’s  Reign. 

The  Emperor  dy’d  the  fixth  Year  of  this  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  hiseldeft  Son,  call’d 
Syang-vang.  .  .  .. 

SYANG-VANG,  Eighteenth  Emperor ,  reign'd  Thirty 

)  three  Tears.  11 

VTA  N  G  -  VAN  G,  altho’  very  young,  obferv’d  in  his  Father’s  Time,  that  the  King  of  Tjts 
^  Ambition  was  without  Bounds,  that  his  Authority  increas’d  daily,  and  that  he  aim’d  at 
making  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Empire  :  Therefore  as  foon  as  he  was  on  the  Throne,  he  refolv’d 
to  reftrain  his  ambitious  Defigns;  but  as  he  could  not  effeCt  it  by  open  Force,  he  made  ufe  of 
a  Stratagem,  which  prov’d  fuccefsful. 

The  King  of  Tfi  had  found  means  through  the  Intrigues  of  his  Prime  Minifter  to  affemble 
all  the  little  Sovereigns  that  were  dependant  on  the  Imperial  Crown.  This  was  a  kind  of  Con¬ 
vocation  of  the  States,  which  none  but  the  Emperor  had  a  Right  to  fummon.  His  Defign  was 
to  engage  thefe  Princes  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  Sovereign  ;  when  the  Emperor  made 
ufe  of  the  fame  Occafion  to  caufe  the  reft  of  the  Princes  to  be  jealous  of  him.  To  this  Pur- 
pofe  he  fent  a  fkilful  Embaffador  with  Letters  to  the  Affembly.  The  Order  of  the  Ceremony 
is,  that  when  a  Letter  comes  from  the  Emperor,  it  ftiould  be  plac’d  on  a  Table  magnificently 
adorn’d  ;  and  that  the  fame  Honours  ftiould  be  paid  to  it,  as  to  the  Emperor  himfelf,  before 
it  was  open’d. 

The  Ceremony  was  perform’d  by  all  the  Tributary  Princes,  except  the  King  of  Tji -,  who 
feem’d  to  be  at  a  ftand,  and  had  even  refus’d  to  comply,  if  his  Prime  Minifter  had  not  made 
him  fenfible  on  one  fide,  that  his  Conduct  would  give  Diftruft  to  the  Princes  affembled, 
who  were  in  Reality  his  Equals  5  and  on  the  other  expofe  his  own  Orders  to  be  treated 
with  no  more  Regard  by  his  Subjects,  than  he  had  treated  the  Emperor’s.  This  Prince  fol¬ 
low’d  fuch  wife  Counfel  againft  his  Will,  and  put  off  the  Execution  of  his  Defign  to  a  more 
favourable  Opportunity.  In  the  mean  time  this  public  Proof  of  his  Submiffion  had  great  In¬ 
fluence  on  the  other  Princes,  and  help’d  not  a  little  to  confirm  them  in  a  due  Submiffion 
and  Dépendance  on  the  Emperor  ;  which  reftor’d  the  Government  to  its  ancient  Form. 

Syang-vang  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  Pleafures  of  Peace,  when  it  was  difturb’d  by  the  Dif- 
content  of  his  Son,  Sho-tay  -,  who  left  his  Court  the  fifteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  put  him¬ 
felf  under  the  Protection  of  the  King  of  Tji.  At  the  lame  time  a  Tributary  Prince  of  the  Province 
of  Shen-fi  openly  revolted  ;  but  the  Emperor  foon  defeated  him  with  the  Help  of  an  Army  of 
Tartars ,  whom  he  had  brought  over  to  his  Intereft  by  marrying  the  Daughter  of  their 
Chief.  He  was  foon  after  deliver’d  from  his  Fears  of  the  King  of  Tji,  who  dy’d  of  old  Age  ; 
and  the  Wars  which  arofe  among  his  five  Sons,  who  difputed  the  fovereign  Power,  together 
with  the  Divifion  which  enfu’d  thereon  in  that  Kingdom,  feem’d  to  promife  the*  Emperor 

lading 
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lafting  Eafe.  As  therefore  he  thought  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear,  he  divorc’d  his  ‘Tartar 
Spoufe  (whom  he  had  marry’d  for  political  Reafons)  under  Pretence  that  <he  was  a  Stranger. 

The  Chief  of  the  Tartars  being  highly  provok’d  at  this  Affront,  refolv’d  to  be  reveng’d.  iyv\J 
He  fent  therefore  for  Sho-tay,  who  was  quite  deftitute  of  Help,  and  promis’d  to  make  him  Cyc.xxix. 
Emperor*  if  he  would  join  with  him,  which  he  did  ;  and  they  both  march’d  to  the  Capital  iTnfitT 
of  the  Empire,  from  which  the  Emperor  was  oblig’d  to  fly.  Sho-tay  caus’d  himfelf  to  be  ( 
proclaim  d,  while  his  Father  wander  d  about  like  a  Fugitive,  imploring  Afliflance  of  the 
Tributary  Princes.  But  having  receiv’d  from  them  the  Succours  he  expeded,  with  which  he 
form’d  two  Armies,  one  of  them  befieg’d  the  Metropolis,  enter’d  it  in  Triumph,  and  pu- 
nilh’d  with  Death  the  rebellious  Prince  ;  the  other  Army  defeated  the  Tartars ,  and  re-efta- 
bliih’d  Syang-vang  upon  the  Throne.  This  Event  happen’d  the  feventeenth  Year  of  the  Cycle, 
when  the  Empire  was  reftor’d  to  its  former  Splendour,  and  the  Emperor  enjoy’d  it  peace¬ 
ably  to  his  Death;  which  happen’d  the  thirty  ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  his  Son  King- 
vang  fucceeded  him. 


I  KING-VANG,  Nineteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Six  Tears. 

THE  Empire  began  to  flourifli  when  this  Prince  took  Poffeffion  of  it  ;  but  his  Reign  Kin& ***2* 
was  too  fhort  for  the  Good  of  his  People,  who  were  always  praifing  his  Mildnefs,  Wif- 
dom,  and  Moderation.  He  dy’d  the  forty  fifth  Year  of  this  Cycle,  as  much  lamented  by  his 
Subjeds,  as  he  had  been  tenderly  lov’d  by  them,  and  left  his  Crown  to  his  Son  §>uang-va?ig; 

QUANG-VANG,  Twentieth  Emperor,  reign'd  Six  Tears . 

THIS  Reign  was  equally  fliort,  and  applauded  by  the  People  aS  the  preceding.  g>uang- 

vang  had  inherited  all  the  good  Qualities  of  his  Father,  and  the  new  King  of  Tji  °  mp' 
was  not  in  a  Capacity  to  caufe  any  Difturbance,  being  hated  by  his  Subjeds,  becaufe  of  h:s 
Cruelties,  and  want  of  Application  to  Government.  A  Princç,  who  w!as  his  Kinfman,  having 
given  him  Advice  with  regard  to  his  Condud,  he  was  fo  provok’d  at  it,  that  he  lent  a  Goodnefs  the 
Ruffian,  who  had  neither  Fear  nor  Remorfe,  to  affaflinate  him.  The  Villain,  who  was  to  prince' r  * 
pretend  fome  Bufinefs  from  the  King  of  TJÎ,  to  make  furer  of  his  Blow,  went  betimes  in  the 
Morning  to  the  Palace  :  where,  finding  the  Prince  feated  on  his  Throne,  receiving  Petitions, 
and  adminiflring  Juftice,  he  became  feiz’d  with  Horrour  at  the  Thought  of  ftaining  his  Hands 
in  the  Blood  of  fo  good  a  Sovereign  ;  and  not  daring  to  return  to  his  Mafter  without  having 
executed  his  Orders,  flew  himfelf  at  the  Door  of  the  Palace. 

The  Emperor  dy’d  in  the  fifty  firfl:  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Brother 
Ting-vang. 


TING-VANG,  Twenty  firfl  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty  one 

Tears. 


THE  whole  Care  of  this  Prince  was  to  keep  Wars  at  a  Diftance,  to  pteferve  the  Em-  Ting-vaty 
pire  in  profound  Peace,  and  caufe  the  Laws  to  be  put  in  Execution.  21a  Emp. 

On  the  fourteenth  Day  of  the  ninth  Month,  in  the  fifty  fourth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  Lau-kyun 
was  born  in  the  Province  of  Hu-quang  ;  who  is  the  Founder  of  one  of  the  two  principal 
Seds,  which  have  infeded  the  Empire,  and  whereof  I  fhall  fpeak  hereafter.  He  taught,  Birth  ofLau, 
that  the  Soul  died  with  the  Body  ;  that  the  Happinefs  of  a  Man  confifted  in  Voluptuoufnefs  ;  kyun.  Founder 
and  confining  all  Felicity  to  this  Life,  he  pretended  to  have  found  out  a  way  to  prolong  it  beyond  iJ^mofuis  °f 
its  natural  Term  ;  hence  this  Sed  was  call’d  the  Sell  of  Immortals.  It  eafily  found  Admittance 
among  the  Grandees,  who  flatter’d  themfelves  that  by  embracing  it  they  fhould  prolong 
their  Days.  However  there  is  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Founder  of  this  impious  Sed  con- 
fefs’d  a  Supreme  Being,  which  he  call’d  Tau-,  for  he  fays  in  one  of  his  Treadles,  tc  That 
“  this  Tau  has  no  Name  that  is  fuitable  to  him  ;  that  he  created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth* 

«  without  being  corporeal  ;  and  that,  tho’  he  is  himfelf  immoveable,  he  gives  Motion  to  all 
“  things.”  This  has  occafion’d  fome  to  think,  that  his  Dodrines,  where  they  are  very  bad  have 
been  much  corrupted  by  his  Difciples.  He  dy’d  at  the  Age  of  eighty  four  Years  ;  as  did 
this  Emperor  in  the  twelfth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  his  Son  Kyen-vang  fucceeded  him. 


KYEN-VANG,  Twenty  fécond  Emperor,  reign'd  Fourteen 

Tears.  Kyen^vangt 

2  2d  Emp. 

THIS  Prince,  by  his  Wifdom  and  Prudence,  prefervM  the  Grandeur  of  the  Empire,  Cyc.  xxx. 

and  fuftain’d  with  Dignity  all  the  Burthen  of  the  Crown.  In  his  Reign  two  dan- 
gerous  Opinions  began,  which  made  a  great  Noifè,  and  were  clearly  refuted.  The  Names  of 
Vol.  I.  T  t  the 
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the  two  Philofophers  who  broach’d  them,  were  Tang  and  Me  ;  the  former  held,  that  all  Men 
were  to  be  lov’d  alike,  as  well  Strangers  as  thofe  of  the  neareft  Kin  3  the  latter  would  have 
every  Man  to  mind  his  own  Affair,  without  having  the  leaft  Concern  about  the  reft  of  Man¬ 
kind,  or  even  the  Emperor  himlelf. 

Before  this  Reign,  Hiftory  does  not  mention  the  Kingdom  of  U3  which  is  at  prefent  the 
South  part  of  the  Province  of  Kyang-nan. 

The  Emperor  dy’d  the  twenty  fixth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son,  call’d 

Ling-vang. 

LING-VANG,  Twenty  third  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty 

feven  Tears.  , 

THE  Chinefe  Hiftory  relates,  that  this  Prince  was  born  with  Hair  on  his  Head,  and 
a  Beard  on  his  Chin.  He  is  chiefly  prais’d  for  his  WifHom  and  Prudence,  in  having 
preferv’d  his  Authority,  and  the  Peace  of  the  Empire,  tho’  all  the  Tributary  Princes  were 
continually  at  War  among  themfelves. 

The  forty  feventh  Year  of  this  Cycle,  was  remarkable  for  the  Birth  of  Kong-fu-tfe  or  Confucius * 
fo  often  mention’d,  whom  the  Chinefe  account  the  greateft  Philofopher  of  their  Nation  ;  He  was 
born  in  the  Province  of  Shan-tong ,  the  fourth  Day  of  the  eleventh  Month.  When  he  was  but 

three  Years  old,  he  loft  his  Father  Sho-lyang-ho,  who  was  Prime  Minifter  in  the  Principality 
of  TJu. 

ftance  ofMo-  .T^  t^ie  King  U  gave  Rife  to  a  Difpute  between  his  two  Sons,  which  is 

deity  and  without  Example  ;  for  the  eldeft,  to  whom  the  Crown  belong’d,  refolving  to  refign  it  to  his 
Self-denial,  younger  Brother,  who  refus  d  it,  plac’d  him  on  the  Throne  as  it  were  by  Force,  put  on  him 
the  Royal  Ornaments,  and  faluted  him  as  his  Sovereign  :  But  the  latter  left  the  Palace  fecretly 

and  hid  himfelf  in  the  Defarts,  fo  that  the  elder  was  at  laft  oblig’d  to  wear  a  Crown  for  which 
he  had  fuch  a  noble  Contempt. 

The  Emperor  dy’d  the  fifty  third  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  call’d 

King-vang.  «  J 

KENG-VANG,  Twenty  fourth  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty 

five  Tears . 

TH  I  S  Emperor  is  blam’d  for  his  Negligence  in  the  Affairs  of  Government,  and  his 
Indolence,  with  Refpedt  to  what  pafs’d  in  the  Empire.  For  which  Reafon  the 
King  or  U  alter  d  his  Defign,  of  fubmitting  himfelf  to  the  Empire  and  its  Laws  • 
to  that  inftead  of  fending  Ambaffadors  to  the  Imperial  Court,  he  fent  them  to  that  of  thé 

King  of  Lu,  who  was  of  the  Family  of  the  Chew,  and  govern’d  his  Subjeds  according  to 
the  Laws  eftablifh  d  by  the  Emperors  of  this  Dynafty. 

The  Wars,  which  had  continu’d  fo  long  among  the  Tributary  Princes,  having  caus’d  great 
Confufion  in  the  Government  of  their  refpetftive  States  ;  the  King  of  Ching,  who  reign’d  in 
the  Province  of  Sben-fi,  began  to  think  of  reftoring  Order  in  his  own.  His  Prime  Minifter  a 
known  Ability  and  Merit,  to  whom  he  had  committed  this  Truft,  entring  into 
his  Matters  Views,  began  with  reforming  the  Abufes  which  long  Ufe  had  eftablilh’d  in  the 
Court.  He  renew’d  the  ancient  Laws  that  had  been  made  by  the  beft  Princes,  divided  the 
Lands  equally,  and  fhew’d  fo  much  Wifdom  therein,  that  the  Rich  did  not  complain  of 

what  had  been  taken  from  them  to  fupply  the  Want?  of  the  Poor.  His  Regulations  on  this 

Head  were  thefe  j  viz. 

I.  That  the  Lands  fhould  be  divided  into  nine  equal  Parts,  whereof  the  ninth  Part  fhould 

be  the  Domain,  and  cultivated  at  the  common  Expenfe. 

II.  That  all  People  indifferently  fhould  be  permitted  to  fifh  in  the  Lakes  and  Ponds.  1 

IIL  That  the  Magiftrates  fhould  have  an  Eye  particularly  to  all  Widows,  old  Men  and 
Women,  who  have  no  Children,  and  to  Orphans,  in  order  to  aflift  them  in  their  Neceffities. 

Confucius  marry’d  at  the  Age  of  nineteen  Years,  contenting  himfelf  with  one  Wife,  by 
whom  he  had  one  Son.  A  while  after  he  divorc’d  her  upon  fome  Pretence  ;  but  the 
true  Reafon  was,  that  being  freed  from  the  Cares  of  a  Family,  he  might  purfue  his  Studies 
wit  greater  Application  j  in  effect,  he  made  fiich  a  Progrefs  in  various  kinds  of  Knowledge 
that  in  a  few  Years  he  became  the  moft  learned  Dodor  of  this  Empire. 

T  îe  Emperor  dy  d  the  eighteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  call’d 

Meng~vang  This  Prince  reign’d  but  a  few  Months,  in  which  time  he  had  a  Son  born  ’whofe 

Tnfi]nrgFmR  e  “  T  p° F!ffions  in  the  EmPire-  The  PrinciPal  Cbur**  declar'd  thii 
Emperor  and  nam  d  Guardians  to  govern  the  Empire  in  his  Minority  ;  while  fome  of 

the  GovernOTS  of  the  Provinces,  alledging  in  their  Excufe  his  tender  Age,  and  the  Uncertainty 

°  u-  T  n!  Pnf!almf,.the  [fécond]  Brother  of  Meng-vang.  Both  Parties  proceeded  to  Arms, 
but  this  laft  Faction  being  the  ftrongeft,  took  the  Metropolis,  and  plac’d  King-vaw  on  the 
Throne  ;  whofe  Name  tho  the  fame  [in  Soundlas  his  Father’s  Is)  vet  it  is  „J?f  La  . 

Charaders,  and  has  a  different  Signification.  1  '*  yCt  “  18  wntten  jn  d,fferent 

{s)  It  is  Brother  in  the  French  by  Miftake. 
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KING*  VANG,  Twenty  fifth  Emperor,  reign’d  Forty  four 

Tears. 

S~QNFUCIUS  had  already  acquir  d  fuch  great  Reputation,  that  he  was  follow’d  bv  three 
^  thoufand  Dilciples,  of  which  feveoty  two  were  diftinguifh’d  by  their  Learning  ;  and  in  this 
lad  Number  there  were  ten,  who  were  fo  accomplifh’d  in  all  forts  of  Knowledge  that  thev 
were  call’d  by  way  of  Excellence,  The  Ten  Philofophers.  °  ’ 

The  thirty  eighth  Year  of  the  Cycle  Confupius  was  preferr’d  for  his  great  Merit  to  be  Prime 
Minifter  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lu ,  his  native  Country.  Thro’  his  wife  Counfel  the  Face  of  Af¬ 
fairs  was  foon  chang’d  throughout  the  Land  ;  he  reform’d  the  Abufes  that  had  crept  into  it, 

and  reftor’d  Honefty  in  dealing  ;  he  taught  young  Men  to  refpetf:  the  old,  and  honour 

their  Parents,  even  after  their  Deceafe;  he  infpir’d  the  fair  Sex  with  Mildnefs’and  Chaftitv  ; 
and  caus’d  Sincerity,  Uprightnefs,  and  all  other  civil  Virtues  to  prevail  among  the  Feople! 
The  Love  of  Juftice  became  fo  univerfal,  that  if  any  thing  happen’d  to  be  drop’d  on  the 

high  Roads,  nobody  durft  meddle  with  it,  but  the-  Perfon  it  belong'd  to  ;  in  fhort  he 

eftablifh’d  fuch  perfect  Order  and  Union  in  all  Parts  of  this  State,  that  it  feem’d  like  a  well 
govern’d  Family. 

About  this  time  the  King  of  Tfi  was  aflafiinated  by  his  Prime  Minifter,  who  feiz’d  the 
Crown.  This  Ufurper  fufpefting  the  Fidelity  of  his  new  Subjects,  and  fearing  the  Power  of 
the  King  of  Lu,  courted  his  Friendftiip,  and  at  the  fame  time  laid  a  dangerous  Snare  for 
his  Virtue..  He  reftor’d  the  Lands  conquer’d  by  his  Predeceftors,  and  made  him  a  Prefent  of  a 
young  Maiden,  who  befides  being  exceeding  pretty,  had  a  charming  Voice  ;  file  Was  order’d  to 
employ  all  her  Charms,  and  the  ufual  Arts  of  her  Sex,  to  infpire  the  King  of  Lu  with  Love. 

Cànjuçius  employ’d  all  his  Eloquence  to  difüade  his  Prince  from  receiving  fuch  a  pernicious 
Prefent  ;  but  Love  was  ftronger  than  Reafon,  and  what  the  Philofopher  forefaw  came  to 
pafs  ;  for  the  Prince  minding  nothing  but  his  Miftrefs,  and  the  Diverfions  he  made  for  her,  ne¬ 
glected  the  Care  of  the  State,  ceas’d  to  adminifter  Juftice,  aud  defpis’d  the  Counfels  of  the 
Wife  Men  who  were  at  his  Court.  Confuçius  finding  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  the  pru¬ 
dent  Maxims  which  he  had  eftablilh’d,  laid  down  his  Place  of  Prime  Minifter,  and  retir’d  out  of 
the  Kingdom.  Mean  time  moft  of  the  Tributary  Princes  were  ftill  at  War  together,  wherein 
the  King  of  U  perifh’d  miferably  in  Battle  againft  the  King  of  Twê ,  which  is  at  prefent  the 
Province  of  Che-kyang. 

The  fifty  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  the  Family  of  Tfatt,  which  had  twenty  five  Kings 
in  the  Space  of  fix  hundred  and  thirty  fix  Years,  was  entirely  extinguilh’d  by  the  K  ing  of  Song. 

Confucius  ends  about  this  Time  the  Hiftory  of  the  Wars  of  the  Tributary  Princes,  which 
had  lafted  two  hundred  Years  ;  and  dy*d  the  fifty  ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle*  in  the  feventy  third 
Year  of  his  Age,  and  the  forty  firft  of  this  Reign.  The  Chijufe  pay  the  greateft  Veneration 
to  the  Memory  of  this  Philofopher.  He  is  look’d  on  as  the  Mafter  and  Doctor  of  the  Empire. 
His  Works  have  fo  great  Authority,  that  to  make  the  lead;  Alteration  in  them  would  be  punilh’d 
as  a  Crime.  Whenever  any  Diforder  arifes  in  Point  ofDoClrine,  a  Quotation  out  of  his  Works 
decides  it  at  once  ;  fo  that  the  moft  obftinate  among  the  Learned  are  oblig’d  to  fubmit.  His 
Pofterity  are  ftill  in  being,  and  enjoy  the  greateft  Privileges;  which  have  always  fubiifted,  whatever 
Revolutions  have  happen’d  in  the  Empire. 

In-  the  fixtieth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  the  Kingdom  and  the  Family  of  Chin,  which  continu’d 
fix. hundred  and  forty  five  Years,  under  Twenty  four  Princes  was  entirely  deftroy’d  by  the  King 
of  Tfu.  The  Emperor  dy’d  the  lèçond  Year  of  this  Cycle,  and  left  his  Crown  to  his  Son 
Twen-vang. 


dyn  nr. 
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^TY\J 


YWEN-VANG,  Twenty  jïxth  Emperor ,  reign’d  Seven  Tears. 

IF  the  Reign  of  this  Emperor  had  been  longer,  the  Power  and  Dignity  of  the  Empire  had  fixen-van  1 
been  compleatly  re-eftablifh’d,  through  the  Wifdom  and  Mildnefs  of  his  Government.  26th  Emp*' 
The  ancient  Laws  of  his  Predeceftors  were  beginning  to  revive,  and  moft  of  the  Tributary 
Princes  were  return’d  to  his  Obedience,  excepting  the  King  of  Lu  ;  who  refus’d  to  come  to  the 
Affembly  of  the  States,  which  the  Emperor  had  conven’d,  not  looking  on  himfelf  as  a  Vaflal 
of  the  Empire.  On  this  the  Emperor  caus’d  him  to  be  profcrib’d  as  a  Rebel,  which  is  the  firft  t^e  King*  of 
Inftance  we  find  of  that  fort  of  Puniftiment.  The  Prime  Minifter  of  that  Prince  being  difcon-  Lu  as  a  Re. 
tented,  came  to  the  Emperor,  who  gave  him  the  Command  of  the  Army  ;  with  which  he  fought 
feveral  Battles,  conquer’d  almoft  the  whole  Province,  and  fent  Ambaftadors  with  Prefents  to  the 
Emperor,  defiring  the  Inveftiture  of  that  Principality  ;  which  was  granted  him,  on  Condition 
that  he  pay’d  the  ordinary  Homage  and  Tributes.  The  Kingdom  of  U ,  which  had  fubfifted 

for  fix  hundred  and  fifty  Years  under  twenty  petty  Kings,  was  lubverted  at  that  Time  by  the 
King  of  Twê.  -» 

Twen-vang  dy’d  the  ninth  Year  .of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Ching-ting-vang. 

CHING- 


Kingdom  of 
U  deltroy’d. 
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CHING-TING-VANG,  Twenty  f e-vent h  Emperor ,  reign'd 

Twenty  eight  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  found  the  Empire  almoft  reftor’d  to  its  ancient  Splendour,  and  maintain’d  the 
Dignity  of  it,  by  his  wife  Conduct.  The  Ernprefs  dying,  he  liv’d  in  Celibacy  ;  being 
an  admirable,  tho’  rare  Example  of  Continency,  whence  he  was  furnam’d  the  Chafte. 

The  thirty  fir  ft  Year  of  the  Cycle,  the  King  of  7/#,  put  an  end  to  the  Principality  of  Tfay 
which  had  continu’d  fix  hundred  and  feventy  fix  Years  under  twenty  five  Princes.  * 

This  Emperor  dy’d  the  thirty  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  leaving  three  Sons,  who  were  old 
enough  to  reign.  The  eldeft,  call’d  Ngan ,  liicceeded  him,  but  he  only  reign’d  three  Months 
and  was  murder’d  by  his  Brother  Sit  j  who  enjoy’d  the  Fruits  of  his  Crime  no  longer  than 
five  Months  ;  being  aftaftinated,  under  Pretence  of  revenging  the  Parricide,  by  his  youngeft  Bro* 
ther,  Kau-vang,  who  afcended  the  Throne  without  the  leaft  Oppofition. 

K  AU- VANG,  Twenty  eighth  Emperor,  reign  d  fifteen  Tears. 

ALTHO’  this  Prince  ufurp’d  the  Crown  without  Oppofition,  yet  the  barbarous  Action 
by  which  he  made  his  way  to  it,  difgrac’d  him  throughout  the  Empire  ;  and  furnifh’d 
moft  of  the  Tributary  Princes  with  a  Pretence  to  refufe  paying  him  the  ufual  Homage  or 
to  acknowledge  him  for  their  Sovereign.  He  had  a  Brother,  call’d  Whan-kong,  whom  he  remov’d 
out  of  Policy,  from  Court,  by  giving  him  a  Principality  in  the  Province  ofHo-nan  ;  one  of  whole* 
Defendants,  was  the  laft  Emperor  of  this  Dynajiy. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  tf,  a  very  numerous  Family,  call’d  ?yen,  having  become  exceeding 
powerful  by  their  great  Credit  and  Riches  ;  they  made  themfelves  popular  by  their  Libera- 
lity,  and  glowing  proud  of  the  Authority  they  had  acquir’d,  caus’d  the  People  to  rebel  who  fecret- 
ly  made  away  with  their  King.  But  to  remove  the  Sufpicion  of  their  having  been  the  Rigicides 
they  placd  his  eldeft  Son  on  the  Throne,  and  made  the  youngeft  Prime  Minifter;  however  as 
they  had  divided  all  the  great  Pofts  and  Governments  among  themfelves,  they  left  the  Prince 
nothing  but  an  empty  Title,  and  kept  all  the  Power  in  their  .own  Hands. 

Kau-vang  dy’d  the  fifty  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Gbey-lye-vang. 

GHEY-LYE-VANG,  Twenty  ninth  Emperor,  reign d 

Twenty  four  Tears. 

ABOUT  this^  time  the  cruel  Wars  between  the  Tributary  Princes  began  again,  and  lafted 
near  three  hundred  Years.  _  The  Hiftorians  call  thefe  times  Cben-que,  or  the  warlike  Avei 
Facti  Pimce  aimd  at  the  Empire,  and  endeavour’d  to  deftroy  his  Rival.  The  Emperors  bad 
fcarcely  any  thing  left  them  except  their  Dignity;  and  had  the  Afflidion  tÔ  fee  both  their 
Authority  and  their  Provinces  taken  from  them  by  Degrees.  The  Hiftory  tells  us,  that  the  nine 
Brazen  Veflels,  which  Yu,  the  Founder  of  the  firft  Dynajiy,  caus’d  to  be  made,  reprefenting  the 

Provinces  of  the  Empire,  fhook  of  their  own  accord  5  which  was  look’d  on  as  a  Prefaee  of 
the  Evils  that  threaten’d  the  State.  . 

The  Kingdom  of  Tfm  was  divided  among  four  Princes,  who  had  conquer’d  it.  One  of  them 
who  was  become  famous  by  gaining  feveral  Battles,  form’d  the  Defign  of  feizing  the  other 
three  Parts  but  was  prevented  by  Death.  However  his  Son  Chi-fyang,  who  fucceeded  him 
being  equally  unquiet,  and  ambitious  to  enlarge  his  Territories,  picked  a  Quarrel  with  the  Kiiws 
of  Han  and  G  hey  ;  who  chofe  rather  to  deliver  up  the  Places,  which  he  unjuftly  demanded  by 

his  Ambaffador  under  Pretence  of  making  Satisfaction  for  Injuries  receiv’d,  than  engage  their 
Subjects  in  a  bloody  War.  &  &  .  T- 

Chi-Jyang  who  breathed  nothing  but  Hoftilities,  thought  to  have  made  the  King  of  Chau 
another  of  his  Neighbours,,  truckle  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  that  Prince  not  only  difmifs’d 
his  Ambaffador  without  giving  him  any  Anfwer,  but  engaging  the  injur’d  Kings  of  Han  and 
They  to  jom  him  with  their  Forces,  the  Army  of  Chi-fyang  was  intirely  defeated,  and  himfelf 
nain  I  he  King  oh  Chau  having  fubdued  the  Dominions  of  his  Enemy,  enter’d  them  in  Tri¬ 
umph,  and  put  all  his  Family  to  Death.  Not  content  with  this  Vengeance,  he  caus’d  the 
Corps  ot  Chi-fyang  to  be  brought  before  him  ;  and  cutting  off  his  Head  made  a  Cup  of  his 
ocull,  out  of  which  he  us’d  to  drink,  being  varnilh’d  over  for  the  Purpofe.  One  of  The  Ofli- 

ChTyarn&'  wa?  fo  enrag’d  af  this  Affront  done  to  the  Memory 
aftei,  that  he  attempted  feveral  times  to  flip  into  the  Palace  of  the  Kintr  of  ChaA 

and  murder  htm;  but  being  difcover'd,  he  was  put  to  death.  S  C  ’ 

There  was  another  War  between  the  King  of  La  and  the  King  of  Tf,.  The  former  .rive  the 
Command  of  h,s  Army  to  a  brave  General,  nam’d  U-ki,  whoentring  the  IGngdonfof  S 
gam  d  a  great  Victory  took  five  tmportant  Places,  and  would  have  pufh’d  his  Conquefts  farthY’ 

f  a,PuC,e,had  n0t  b£tWeen  the  two  KinSs’  This  Officer  was  as  fober  as  1^ was  val  am 
he  hvd  hke  one  of  the  common  Soldiers,  and  equally  fhar’d  with  them  the  Fatigue  as  well 

as 
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as  the  Gain  ;  whereby  he  infpir’d  his  Troops  with  that  Vigour  to  which  he  ow’d  his  Succefs 
rather  than  to  his  Valour.  >  dyn.  nr. 

The  Emperor  dy'd  the  Sixteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  his  Son  Ngan-vang  fucceeded  him. 

B  ? ..  ..  CÿcXXXUK 

NG AN- VANG,  Thirtieth  Emperor,  reign  dTwenty  fix  Tears.  “yfiT 

TSTORY  relates  nothing  concerning  this  Emperor,  excepting  the  Year  of  his  Reign  ; 
u  and  only  glves  an  account  of  the  Wars  among  the  Tributary  Princes 
The  King  of  Ghey  had  engag’d  in  his  Intereft  the  famous  General  U-ki,  juft  now  mention’d, 
of  whofe  Wildom  he  had  conceivd  as  high  an  Idea  as  of  his  Valour.  One  Day  difcourfine 
familiarly  with  him,  concerning  his  Wealth,  and  the  Strength  of  his  Kingdom  which  Nature 
had  fortify’d  with  macceffible  Rocks  :  U-ki  made  Anfwer,  that  he  deceiv’d  himfelf  much  if 
he  plac’d  his  Security  in  fteep  Rocks  ;  and  that  the  Power  and  Grandeur  of  a  State  confifted 
in  the  Virtue  and  Application  of  the  Perfon  who  govern’d. 

This  Anfwer  encreas’d  his  Efteem  with  the  Prince,  who  having  declar’d  War  againft  the  Ring 
of  Xfm  gave  U-ki  the  Command  of  his  Army  ;  with  which  he  attack’d  the  Enemy  "en¬ 
tirely  defeated  them,  and  forc’d  the  King  to  fue  for  Peace.  Thefe  and  other  no  lefs  glorious 
Adions  gain’d  the  General  the  Affedion  of  the  Prince,  who  to  recompenfe  him,  made  him  his 
Prime  Minifter.  The  Grandees  difpleas’d  hereat,  endeavour’d  to  render  his  Fidelity  fufpeded;  and 
fuggefted  to  the  King  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  put  a  Stranger  into  the  moft  important  Poll  in 
the  State.  U-ki,  being  inform’d  of  the  ill  Offices  they  were  doing  him,  left  the  Kingdom 
fecretly,  and  retired  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Tju  ;  where  his  Merit  being  foon  known  he 
was  plac’d  at  the  Head  of  the  Army,  and  having  gain’d  feveral  Battles,  againft  different  Princes 
oblig’d  them  to  feek  the  Amity  and  Alliance  of  his  Matter.  The  Great  Men  envying  his 
Profperity,  they  endeavour’d  to  ruin  him  with  the  King  j  but  not  fucceeding  in  their  Defignfthey 
confpir’d  againft  their  Sovereign  as  well  as  his  Favorite  ;  who  difcovering  the  Plot,  all  thofe'  con¬ 
cern’d  in  it  were  either  banifh’d  the  Kingdom  or  put  to  Death.  XJ-ki  after  this  changed  the 
Form  of  the  Government,  by  limiting  the  Authority  of  the  Grandees  and  Minifters,  and  lodging 
the  Power  folely  in  the  King.  This  Reform  in  the  State  render’d  it  fo  flouriftung  that  it  became 
formidable  to  the  neighbouring  Princes  ;  who  confpir’d  with  the  Governors  and  Magiftrates  of 
the  Kingdom,  to  deftroy  a  Man,  who  had  render'd  his  Mafter  fo  much  their  SuperiouAn  Power 
and  Authority.  Accordingly  he  was  found  murder’d  in  his  own  Houfe. 

The  Emperor  dy’d  the  forty  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son 
Lye-Fang .  ' 

LYE-VANG,  Thirty  firfi  Emperor,  reign  d  Seven  Tears. 

'  t  ,  *  *’  ■  U  •  *  •  *•  .  -  '  1  N  t  .  '  »  ;  >  n  *  1  •  .  i 

THE  Empire  decay’d  daily,  and  the  Imperial  Family  was  on  the  Brink  of  Ruin.  All 

the  Tributary  Princes  maintain’d  their  Independency,  excepting  the  King  of  Tfi,  who  3rIlEm?’ 
was  the  only  one  who  renew’d  his  Homage  on  Lye-vang  s  Acceffion  to  the  Throne.  The 
feme  Year  that  he  took  Poffeffion  of  the  Empire,  the  Kingdom  of  Ching, ,  which  had  twenty 

three  Princes  in  the  Space  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  two  Years,  was  deftroy’d  by  the  Kine  JKingdom  of 
Of  Han.  '  deftroy- 

The  forty  fécond  Year  of  this  Cycle  was  remarkable  for  the  Birth  of  the  Philofopher  Ma,  tfe  h 
Meng-tfe,  commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  Mençius ,  who  is  efteem’d  moft  of  all  the  Phiiofoph  C 
Chinefe  Sages  after  Confuçius .  Lye-vang  dy’d  without  Iffue  in  the  forty  ninth  Year  of  the 150111 
Cyclç,  and  his  younger  Brother  Hyen-vang ,  fucceeded  him. 

» 

HYEN-VANG,  Thirty  fécond  Emperor,  reign  d  Forty 

eight  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  had  fcarcely  any  thing  elfe  but  the  Title  of  Emperor  ;  the  Imperial  Autho¬ 
rity  being  fo  little  refpeded  that  the  Tributary  Princes  not  only  refus’d  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  for  their  Sovereign,  but  alfo  threaten’d  to  declare  War  againft  him  if  he  oppos’d  their 
Defigns,  or  blam’d  their  Condud.  They  being  prepoffefs’d  with  an  Opinion,  that  the  Crown 
belong’d  to  the  Pottèffor  of  the  nine  Vales  of  Copper,  which  the  great  Tu  had  caus’d  to 
be  made  ;  each  of  them  ftrove  to  get  the  Poffeffion  of  them,  in  order  to  ufurp  the  Autho¬ 
rity  over  the  reft.  The  Emperor,  to  defeat  their  Defigns, »  was  oblig’d  to  have  them  thrown 
into  a  deep  Lake,  from  which  it  was  impoffible  to  get  them  out. 

Mençius ,  who  was  but  thirty  fix*  Years  old,  then  flouriffi’d  in  the  higheft  Reputation  and 
had  feventeen  Difciples  that  follow’d  him.  He  travell’d  over  feveral  Kingdoms,  efpecially\hojfe. 
of  Ghey  and  Ljt,  inftruding  Princes  how  to  govern  their  Subjeds,  and  the  Subjeds  in  their 
Duty  towards  their  Princes  j  as  well  as  in  the  Virtues  that  they  ought  to  pradife,  both  in 
the  private  and  adive  Scenes  of  Life. 

Hyen-vang  dy’d  the  thirty  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son 
Shw-tjin-vang, 

VoL-  1  U  U  SHIN- 
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SHIN-TSIN-VANG,  Thirty  third  Emperor, 

Six  Tears. 

IF  this  Prince  had  poffefs’d  Strength  and  Courage  enough  to  have  taken  Advantage  of  the 
Divifions  and  Wars,  which  reign’d  among  the  Tributary  Princes,  doubtlefs  he  would 
have  reftor’d  the  Empire  to  its  former  Grandeur  :  but  his  Cowardice  and  Sloth,  in  which 
he  exceeded  his  Predeceffor,  contributed  more  than  any  thing  to  the  abafement  of  his  Dig¬ 
nity,  and  the  extinction  of  his  Authority  ;  while  the  King  of  Tfm  encreas’d  to  fuch  a  Degree 
that  he  kept  the  other  Princes  in  Subjection  to  him,  and  had  the  Imperial  Authority 
tho’  not  the  Dignity.  Five  Kings,  viz.  of  Tfu,  Chau ,  Han ,  Ghey ,  and  Ten ,  joined  their 
Forces  to  oppofe  his  formidable  Power  3  but  the  King  of  Tfn  defeated  their  Army,  and 
might  have  deprived  them  of  their  Kingdoms,  if  a  more  important  Concern  had  not  call’d 
him  elfewhere.  T  wo  Princes  of  the  Weftern  Part  of  the  Province  of  Se-chwen ,  who  were 
mdependant  of  the  Empire,  were  at  War  together,  and  each  demanded  Aid  from  the  King 
of  Tfm  3  who  believing  it  was  eafy  to  take  Advantage  of  their  Difference,  and  join  thofe 
va If  Countries  to  his  own,  marched  to  the  Affiftance  of  one  of  thefe  Princes,  and  defeated  the 
Army  of  the  other,  who  was  found  dead  in  the  Field  of  Battle  3  in  fhort  he  oblig’d  the 
Prince,  whom  he  had  affffled,  to  pay  him  Homage,  and  an  annual  Tribute. 

.  ^  t^le  fame  time  the.  King  of  Ghey ,  one  of  the  Confederates,  having  no  Hopes  of  living 
either  eafy,  or  fecure  in  his  Dominions,  while  he  had  fo  powerful  a  Prince  for  his  Enemy 
became  his  Tributary,  and  pay’d  him  the  fame  Refped  and  Submiffion  as  if  he  had  been 
Emperor  The  King  of  Tfm  granted  him  his  Friendfhip  and  Proteaion  the  more  willingly, 

as  by  the  Kingdom  of  Ghey ,  he  could  more  eafily  enter  and  fubdue  the  Territories  of  the  other 
Princes  of  the  Eaft. 

The  Emperor,  who  had  been  an  idle  Spectator  of  all  the  Victories  of  the  King  of  T Tm  dv’d 
the  forty  third  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Ngan-vang . 

NGAN  -  VANG,  Thirty  fourth  Emperor,  reign'd  Fifty 

nine  Tears . 

HIS  Princes  Reign  was  not  more  happy  for  being  fb  long  3  when  he  came  to  the 
__  Throne,  the  Imperial  Authority  was  almoft  annihilated  3  and  tho’  he  wanted  neither 
Pa  its  noi  Vii  tue,  yet  the  State  was  too  weak  to  undertake  any  thing  that  might  give  the 
lead  umbrage  to  fuch  a  powerful  Prince  as  the  King  of  Tfm.  ^  " 

At  this  time  a  Ko-lau  of  the  King  of  Tfu ,  nam  d  Ktv-yen,  who  had  gain’d  the  Hearts  of 
all,  by  his  Piobity  and  Uprightnefs,  fell  a  Sacrifice  to  Envy,  and  was  unworthily  depriv’d  of 
his  Honoiiis  3  not  being  able  to  furvive  his  Misfortune,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  River  and  was 
drown  d.  The  People  were  fo  fenfibly  afflicted  at  his  Lofs,  that  they  preferve  the  Memory 
of  it  by  a  Feaft  3  which  is  ftill  celebrated  annually  on  the  fifth  Day  of  the  fifth  Month, 
when  they  fail  about  the  Rivers  in  ornamented  Barks,  as  if  they  were  in  fearch  of  that 
virtuous  Mandarin ,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  life  again. 

Mencius  dy’d  the  ninth  Year  of  this  Cycle,  in  the  eighty  fourth  Year  of  his  Age,  and 
is  look’d  upon  as  the  greateft  Philofopher  of  the  Empire,  except  Confucius.  His  Works  are 
held  in  high  Veneration,  and  his  Defcendants  enjoy  great  Privileges.  Mean  time  the  King  of 
Tfm  followed  clofely  his  ambitious  Defigns,  and  infenfibly  clear’d  the  way  to  the  Empire,  by 
underhand  fupporting  the  War  among  the  Tributary  Princes  j  each  of  whom  afk’d  Succours  from 
him,  which  he  readily  furnifh’d  them  with,  that  they  might  deflroy  one  another,  and  leffen  the 
Number  of  the  petty  Sovereigns.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  Song ,  which  had  fubfifled  three  hundred 
eighty  one  Years,  under  thirty  two  Princes,  was  deftroy’d  by  the  Kings  of  Tf  and  Tfû  3  and 
the  Principality  of  Lu,  which  had  been  govern’d  by  thirty  four  Sovereigns,  was  fubdu’d  by 
the  King  of  Tfu.  This  laft  alfo  invaded  the  Territories  of  Ghey ,  who  became  tributary  to  him. 

After  this  Chaufyang  King,  of  Tfn,  no  longer  concealing  his  Defign  upon  the  Imperial 
Clown,  offer  d  to  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  Heaven  a  Sacrifice,  with  the  fame  Ceremonies 
which  none  but  the  Emperors  were  allow’d  to  perform,  by  which  publick  ACt  he  openly 
declared  his  Pretenfion  to  that  fovereign  Dignity.  At  that  time  there  was  no  Prince  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  difpute  it  with  him,  except  the  King  of  Tf  3  but  Chaufyang  gained  acom- 
pleat  Victory  over  him,  and  immediately  fent  part  of  his  Troops  to  dethrone  the  Emperor 
whofe  Army  was  fo  fmall,  that  it  was  defeated  at  the  firft  Attack  3  and  this  unfortunate 
Prince,  was  forced  to  implore  the  Clemency  of  the  Conqueror,  to  acknowledge  him  for  his 
Sovereign,  and  yield  up  to  him  the  few  Cities  that  remained  in  his  Hands.  ^This  Submif¬ 
fion  faved  him  his  Life,  which  he  ended  the  Year  following  in  the  Province  of  ' Shan- ft  whither 
he  retired.  J  ’ 

.  As  foon  as  the  Emperor’s  Misfortune  was  publickly  known,  feveral  of  the  Princes,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  king  of  Han,  haften  d  to  pay  Homage  to  the  King  of  %fin,  Neverthelefs;  as 

he 
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ht  was  not  acknowledg’d  by  the  whole  Empire,  and  there  were  dill  fome  Princes,  who  ad¬ 
her’d  to  the  Family  of  Chew,  they  ele&ed  Chew-kyun,  one  of  the  Grand-fons  of  the  Brother 
of  Kau-va&g ,  the  twenty  eighth  Emperor  of  this  Race. 

CHEW -KYUN,  Thirty  fifth  Emperor,  reign  d  Seven  Tears . 


dyn.  nr. 

C  H  E  IV. 


Cvc  XXXV- 
Year  before 
Chrift  237. 


/~ HEW-KTUN  took  the  Title  of  Emperor  the  forty  third  Year  of  the  Cycle,  atid  gather’d 

Forces  on  all  fides  to  make  Head  againft  the  Ufurper,  demanding  Aids  from  the  Kings  !  '  mp' 
of  TJiy  Vjiiy  and  Ghey  ;  but  thefe  Princes  fearing  Chau-Jyang ,  and  regarding  no  Intereft  but  Abdicates, 
their  own,  refus’d  to  fend  him  any.  Cbew-kyun  finding  himfelf  forfaken,*and  out  of  Hopes  !"dfc^dp“he 
of  maintaining  himfelf  on  the  Throne,  abdicated  the  Crown,  and  liv’d  a  private  Life.  Thus  Dynaft  “of  * 
ended  the  Dynafty  of  the  Chew.  the  Chew. 

Chau-fyang  did  not  long  enjoy  the  Authority  which  he  had  ufurp’d,  but  dy’d  even  before 
the  Abdication  of  the  Emperor  ;  his  Son  Hyau-veng-vang  dy’d  the  fame  Year,  and  left  the 
Imperial  Crown  to  his  Son,  call  d  Cbwang-Jyang-vang ,  who  was  the  Founder  of  the  Dvna- 

fiy  of  rjm.  -  J 


The  Fourth  DYNASTY,  call'd  TSIN,  which  had  Four 
Emperors,  within  the  Space  of  Forty  three  Tears. 

CHWANG-S  YANG- VANG,  Fir ft  Emperor,  reign  d'Three 

Tears. 


T 


HE  Beginning  of  this  Prince’s  Reign  is  remarkable  for  his  Inroad  into  the  Terri-  DYN  rv 
tories  of  the  King  of  G  hey.  At  firft  he  won  feveral  Battles,  which  fo  alarm’d  tsi  N.  ' 
the  other  Princes,  that  fearing  after  he  had  gotten  the  Empire,  he  would  difpoffefs 
them  of  their  Dominions,  five  of  them  viz.  the  King  of  Han,  TJu ,  Ten,  Chau , 
and  Tfin,  join’d  the  King  of  G  hey  j  their  Forces  confided  of  two  hundred  thoufand’  Men’  ii  ft Emperor, 
who  defeated  the  Emperor’s  Army,  and  oblig’d  him  to  quit  the  Territories  which  he  had 
conquer’d. 

During  thefe  Tranfa&ions  the  Emperor  dy’d,  and  left  the  Crown  to  his  adopted  Son  Shi*  Kings. 
whang-ti,  who  fucceeded  in  the  fifty  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle.  According  to  the  Chitiefe 
Hiftory  he  was  born  in  the  twelfth  Month  after  his  Conception. 

SHTWHANG-TI,  Second  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirty  f  ven 

Tears. 


IF  the  Confederacy  form’d  by  the  fix  Kings,  above  mention’d,  for  their  common  Defenfe,  $  hi  whan  ■ 
had  continu’d,  they  might  eafily  have  maintained  their  Ground  againft  the  Forces  of  zdEmperon* 
Shi-whang-ti  ;  but  their  Ambition  foon  difuniting  them,  they  made  War  on  one  another,  Subdues  the 
and  fo  weaken’d  themfelves  by  the  Deftrudtion  of  their  Armies,  that  by  little  and  little  Confederate 
they  became  a  Prey  to  Shi-whang-ti  ;  who  having  fubdu’d  them  one  after  another  Kings’  and 
put  them  to  death  with  all  the  Males  of  their  Families,  excepting  the  King  of  Tfi,  whom  Sftiwhdr 
he  referv’d  for  a  more  lingring  and  cruel  Puniihment  j  for  he  fhut  him  up  in  a  Park,  planted  Fam^ies  ta 
with  Pine-Trees,  where  he  allow’d  him  only  juft  as  much  Food  as  was  necefiary  to  fupporf  Death* 
Nature.  This  unfortunate  Prince,  by  thefe  means  grown  defperate,  refus’d  to  eat  any  of  the 
Provifions  which  they  brought  him,  and  ftarv’d  himfelf  to  Death. 

The  King  of  Han  avoided  the  Fate  of  the  other  Princes,  by  delivering  up  himfelf  with  Except  the 
his  Troops  and  Dominions  to  the  Emperor  ;  he  liv’d  at  Court  with  the  Honours  belong-  Ki«gof  Han, 
ing  to  his  Rank,  and  as  he  had  both  Abilities  and  Experience,  Shi-whang-ti  often  difcours’d  wh° fubmits* 
with  him  upon  the  Maxims  of  Government. 

All  thefe  Principalities  being  re-united  under  one  Sovereign,  and  their  Titles  abolifh’d  EnlarSes  the 
became  thenceforth  Provinces  of  the  Empire  -,  which,  having  been  farther  enlarg’d  by  the  dividïitlnfo 
great  Conquefts  the  Emperor  made  Southward,  was  divided  by  him  into  thirty  fix  Provinces.  36  Provinces 
The  Admiral  of  a  little  Fleet,  fent  to  fome  of  the  Japanefe  Iflands  (t),  affur’d  the  Empe-  japan  firft 
ror  in  the  Account  he  gave  him  of  his  Expedition,  that  nothing  could  be  more  advan-  peopled  from 
tageous  to* the  Trade  of  the  Empire,  than  to  have  a  Colony  fettled  there 3  and  to  engage  him  chtna' 


more 


(t)  P.  du  Halde  omits  the  Expedition  to  Bengal,  mention’d  p.  i ,  which  happen’d  much  about  the  fame  time  with  this  to  Japan. 
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r>YN  tv  more  cffc<au%  m  ^lat  Defign,  he  told  him  that  one  of  the  Iflands  produc’d  a  fovereign 

Ts  IN.'  Remedy  againft  all  forts  of  Difeafes,  and  even  Death  itfelf. 

V/V^y  The  Emperor,  fond  of  living  long  to  enjoy  his  Conquefts,  was  caught  with  this  Bait*  and  fent 
ŸearbeforI*  hack  Ships,  Soldiers,  and  three  hundred  young  Men,  with  as  many  marriageable 
Cbri/i  237.  Maidens.  The  Admiral  arriving  at  an  Ifland,  built  a  City,  of  which  he  declar’d  himfelf 

Sovereign  3  in  a  fhort  time  the  Country  was  peopled,  and  the  Inhabitants  are  proud  of  deriving 

their  Original  from  the  ChineJe,  0 

Shi-whang-ti  having  obferv’d  in  vifiting  his  Empire  that  the  Northern  Provinces,  elpe- 
Builds  the  c*ady  Pe-che-li,  Shan-fi ,  and  Shen-fi ,  were  much  expofed  to  the  fudden  Incurfions  of  the 
Great  Wall.  Tartars  3  he  fent  &  formidable  Army,  which  having  driven  them  back  a  great  way  beyond  the 
Frontiers  of  the  Empire,  he  immediately  put  in  Execution  the  Scheme  he  had  form’d  to 
fecure  his  Country  againft  fuch  dangerous  Neighbours,  by  building  a  Wall  from  the  Sea  to 
the  Extremities  of  the  Province  of  Shen-fi.  In  the  forty  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  he  caus’d 
Ships  loaded  with  Iron,  to  be  funk  into  the  Sea,  to  fecure  the  Foundation  3  one  third  part 
of  the  Men  in  the  Empire,  who  were  of  a  certain  Age,  were  employ’d  in  the  Work  3  and 
!  the  Architect  was  oblig’d  under  Pain  of  Death  to  join  the  Stones  fo  well  with  Mortar,  that 
not  a  Nail  could  be  driven  between. 

There  were  large  Arches  built  for  the  Paffage’  of  Rivers,  as  alfo  Forts  along  the  Wall  at 
proper  Diflances  for  Garrifons,  and  Gates  in  the  moft  convenient  Places,  to  facilitate  Com¬ 
merce,  and  invade  Tartary  on  Occafion.  It  was  fo  thick  that  feven  or  eight  Horfemen  could 
ride  abreaft  on  it,  and  fo  folid  that  it  is  almoft  all  {landing  to  this  Day  3  but,  what  is  more 
furprifing,  is,  that  the  whole  was  finifh’d  in  five  Years  time. 

DecrtV  1  This  ftuPendous  Work  was  enough  to  immortalize  the  Founder  3  but  not  fatisfy’d  with 
burn  ail  the  having  Companfons  made  between  him  and  his  Predecefiors,  much  to  his  Advantage  he  pre 

trLtdWohfich[endrthf  had/c%feda11  their  Glory,  and  that  Pofterity  might  have  none  to  talk  of  but 
Hiftory  or  wfîj  ^  endeavour’d  to  deftroy  the  very  Remembrance  of  them.  For  this  end  he  pub- 
the  Sciences,  "in  d  a  Decree,  commanding  his  Subjects  on  pain  of  Death  to  burrx.  the  Books  call’d 

and  all  the  Works  of  Confucius,  which  tranfinitted  the  Virtues  and  Aliens  of  thofe 
great  Emperors  3  he  only  excepted  thofe  that  treated  of  Architecture  and  Medicine/  To  coun¬ 
tenance  thefe  deftrucftive  Orders,  he  framed  feveral  Pretences  :  Thefe  Books ,  faid  he,  were  ufeful 
when  the  Empire  was  divided  among  various  Sovereigns ,  that  the  People  might  be  govern'd  by  the 
fame  Laws  j  but  now  that  it  is  under  one  Monarch ,  it  is  the  fame  Spirit  which  governs  and  ani¬ 
mates  the  whole.  Thefe  Sciences ,  added  he,  to  which  an  infinite  Number  of  Men  apply  themfelves 
ferve  only  to  encourage  Idlenefs,  while  Agriculture,  which  is  the  Source  of  Happinefs  to  the  People’ 
is  negleSled.  In  fhort,  according  to  him,  thele  Books  contain’d  the  Seeds  of  Rebellion  and  thofe 
who  made  them  their  Study  went  fo  far  in  their  Pretence  to  reform  the  State  that  if  the  wife 
Commands  of  the  Prince,  which  mull  vary  according  to  the  feveral  Occafions,  were  not  con¬ 
formable  to  the  ancient  Laws  of  the  Empire,  they  took  the  Liberty  raihly  to  condemn  his 
Conduft,  and  with  their  feditious  Difcourfes  kindled  a  Spirit  of  Difobedience  and  Rebellion. 

This  Decree  was  executed  by  the  Governors  with  the  utmoft  Severity;  they  made  the  ftridteft 
Search  for  thefe  valuable  Books,  and  the  Men  of  Learning,  who  were  found  with  any  of  them 
in  their  Cuftody,  were  put  to  Death  ;  however,  fome  Copies  of  them  were  fav’d,  as  I  have 
mention  d  in  another  Place.  This  Decree  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Severity  with  which  it 
Sm,  Ï?S  pUt  b  E^ecutio">  have  made  his  Name  odious  to  Pofterity,  and  the  Lofs  of  thefe  ancient 
Name  odious  Monuments  is  much  bewail  d  by  the  Chtnefe,  at  this  Day.  A  profound  Peace  fucceedine  after 
Makes  Laws,  a  twenty  five  Years  War,  the  Emperor  made  feveral  new  Laws,  and  alter’d  others.  As  he  had 
Reiefts  the  Pever:d  Children,  fome  of  his  Minifters  advis’d  him  to  create  the.  Younger,  Sovereigns  of  cer- 
Advice  to  e-  tain  Provinces  ;  but  the  Emperor  putting  them  in  mind  of  the  Troubles  which  the  ereaing 
tea Prmcipa- fuch  Principalities  had  caus’d  under  the  preceding  Dynafties,  rejeded  that  Method-  and  inftead 

Maintenance  thereof  order’d  Palaces  to  be  built  for  them  «  feveral  Cities,  where  they  Ihould  be  main- 
of  the  youn-  tam’d  at  the  Emperor’s  Expence,  and  treated  with  the  Rcfpect  due  to  their  Birth  but  have 
?rES“tn  rr°  Authority  over  the  People.  This  Cuftom  has  been  obfervM  almoft  ever  fince,  and  hi  latter 
which  he  ap!  Reigns  they  have  been  oblig’d  to  refide  in  the  Metropolis,  and  to  follow  the  Court 

tto"  waav"°'  t,  wh„°  'vas  not  us’d  »  be  at  reft,  refolv’d  to  make  a  fécond  Progrefs,  through  the 

Eaftern  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  took  his  fécond  Son  with  him  ;  but  falling  dangerouflv 
'll  °n  the  Road,  he  dy’d  in  the  thirty  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle.  §  5  7 

Finding  himfelf  drawing  near  his  End,  he  wrote  a  Letter  to  his  eideft  Son,  declaring 
Dies,  and  his  him  Emperor  and  deliver’d  it  together  with  the  Seals  of  the  Empire  to  his  fécond  Son  in 

r°pp”fmsst°hne  refoTv’dt0tofenf  Th  r  blS  “v  5  butrf  f?°n  aS,  the  EmPeror  was  dead,  the  young  Prince 
Eider,  who  relolv  d  t0  Place  the  Crown  on  his  own  Head.  The  only  way  to  fucceed  in  this  Affair  was 

was  nomma,  to  engage  Li-tfi,  the  Prime  Mimfter,  in  his  Party,  who  had  great  Authority  in  theVm- 

ted  Emperor,  pire  ;  he  indeed  rejected  the  firft  Propofal,  but  on  new  Sollicitation,  his  own  întereft  anrl  the 

Merit  of  the  young  Prince  at  length  prevail’d  with  him  ;  and  being  in  great  Efteem  bis  own 

Example  drew  almoft  all  the  Suffrages  over. to  the  young  Prince.  The  eideft  Son  ’who  had 

got  togethei  fome  Forces,  in  order  to  maintain  his  Right,  finding  that  moft  of  the  Pro 

vinces  had  already  acknowledg’d  his  Brother  Emperor,  was  oblig’d  to  fubmit /but,  the  Step's 

he  had  ta  en,  being  lookd  upon  as  Crimes  of  high  Treafon,  he  was  order’d  to ’kill  himfelf. 
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EUL  SHI,  Third  Emperor,  reign'd  Three  Tears . 

TIHIS  Prince,  who  was  both  an  Ufurper  and  a  Murderer  of  his  Brother,  during  the  fhort 
time  that  he  reign’d,  fhew’d  how  unworthy  he  was  of  the  Crown.  He  chofe  the  greated 
Enemy  of  the  Family  of  Tfin  for  his  Ko-lau ,  or  Prime  Minider,  who  affected  a  great  Zeal 
for  his  Perfon,  tho’  fecretly  he  was  endeavouring  to  extirpate  all  his  Race  ;  and  indeed  the 
Emperor’s  Inclinations  too  well  feconded  the  Views  of  the  Traitor. 

This  Prince  had  told  him  feveral  times,  that,  Life  being  (hort,  he  would  pafs  it  as  pleafantly 
as  poffible,  and  indulge  himfelf  in  an  unbounded  Loofe  of  Pleafure. 

The  Ko-lau  upon  this  advifed  him  to  remove  all  the  Miniders  and  Governors  appointed 
by  his  Father,  who,  he  faid,  would  be  continually  didurbing  his  Pleafures  with  their  Remon- 
ftrances,  and  Threatnings,  and  put  in  their  Places  fuch  as  he  was  fure  would  have  a  regard  to 
his  Quiet.  The  Emperor  follow’d  this  pernicious  Counfel,  and  all  Employments  were  fill’d 
with  Creatures  of  the  Ko-lau. 

The  Complaints  and  Murmurs  which  enfued  in  all  the  Provinces  upon  this  Change,  made 
the  People, (who  were  burthen’d  with  Taxes  to  fupply  the  Emperor’s  Expences  in  building  Palaces* 
Parks,  and  fine  Gardens,)  ready  to  revolt.  Add  to  this,  that  the  fmalled  Faults  were  punifh’d 
in  the  fevered  manner  ;  and  that  often  the  Governors  gratify’d  their  private  Refentments, 
under  Pretence  of  pleafing  the  Emperor,  and  executing  his  Orders.  I 

-  One  of  the  Generals  of  the  Army,  who  had  been  fent  into  the  Eadern  Provinces,  to  quell 
fôme  Troubles,  was  the  fird  that  revolted;  and  engag’d  the  Troops  to  proclaim  for  Emperor 
the  Lawful  Heir,  who  was  Son  of  the  elded  Brother,  and  to  dethrone  the  Ufurper,  who  had 
murder’d  him.  . 

At  this  Juncture  there  appear’d  a  Freebooter,  call’d  Lyew-pang ,  who  from  a  private  Sol¬ 
dier  was  become  Captain  of  a  Troop  of  Vagabonds.  He  was  endow’d  with  great  Qualities, 
being  courageous,  mild,  and  moderate  ;  tho’  a  drift  Obferver  of  the  Laws  of  Military  Difci- 
pline  among  his  Companions.  He  was  alfo  naturally  eloquent  and  perfuafive,  eipecially  when 
he  declaimed  againd  the  Luxury  and  Indolence  of  the  Emperor.  A  great  Phyfiognomid  meet-, 
ing  him  on  the  Road,  threw  himfelf  at  his  Feet  :  By  the  Lines  of  your  Face,  which ,  fays  he, 
I  have  carejully  examin'd ,  I  know  you  will  be  Emperor ,  and  I  render  you  beforehand  the  RefpeCls , 
which  a  SubjeCl  owes  to  his  Sovereign.  I  have  a  Daughter ,  who  has  not  her  Equal  for  Beauty 
and  IVifdom  in  the  Empire  ;  her  I  offer  you  in  marriage ,  fo  fure  I  am ,  that  my  Prediction  will 
one  Day  come  to  pafs.  Lyew-pang  charm’d  with  this  Difcourfe  accepted  the  Offer,  and  was 
indantly  marry’d. 

Mean  time  the  revolted  General  form’d  a  Defign  to  make  himfelf  King  of  Tfu  ;  and  march¬ 
ing  towards  one  of  the  Places  of  that  Kingdom,  which  he  hop’d  to  take  in  a  fhort  time, 
the  Governor  feeing  the  Danger  he  was  in,  begg’d  Affidance  of  Lyew-pang  :  who  by  his  Pre¬ 
fence  and  the  Terror  of  his  Name  caus’d  the  Enemy  to  retreat,  and  thus  deliver’d  the  City; 
But  the  Governor,  indead  of  acknowledging  the  Service,  ihut  the  Gates  againd  his  Deliverer. 

Lyew-pang ,  being  inform’d  by  a  Letter  faden’d  to  an  Arrow,  which  was  fihot  into  his  Camp, 
that  the  Governor’s  Ingratitude  had  caus’d  a  Sedition  in  the  City,  immediately  befieg’d,  and  fcaling 
the  Walls,  took  it.  The  Governor  having  been  (lain  at  the  fird  Attack,  the  Inhabitants  declar’d 
for  the  Conqueror,  who  enter’d  with  his  Army  in  Triumph  ;  and  thus  from  being  Captain  of 
the  Vagabonds,  he  became  of  a  fiidden  General  of  a  great  Army,  as  well  as  Mader  of  a  rich 
Booty.  Hereupon  he  caus’d  red  Enfigns  to  be  made,  and  began  to  entertain  Hopes  of  fulfilling 
the  Prediction  of  the  Fortune-Teller. 

In  the  mean  time,  tho’  the  Emperor’s  Throne  fhook  under  him,  yet  it  could  not  rouie 
him  out  of  that  dead  Lethargy,  into  which  the  Love  of  Pleafure  had  thrown  him  ;  and  the 
perfidious  Ko-iau,  indead  of  endeavouring  to  recover  him,  precipitated  his  Ruin,  by  his  per¬ 
nicious  Advice  ;  he  falily  accufed  of  Crimes  the  Miniders  and  Governors,  who  were  bed 
affefted  to  the  reigning  Family,  and  had  them  immediately  put  to  Death.  Such  a  Career  of 
Covetoufnefs  and  Cruelty  making  the  People  defperate ,  many  Cities,  and  even  whole 
Provinces,  received  thole  who  came  to  take  Pofieffion  of  them,  looking  on  them  as  the  Aven¬ 
gers  of  publick  Liberty.  So  that  in  the  fécond  Year  of  Eul-Jhi,  feveral  Provinces  revolting, 
chofe  their  own  Sovereigns;  and  thus  all  the  Kingdoms  rofe  again,  which  had  been  dedroy’d 
by  the  Dexterity  of  Shi-whang-ti ,  particularly  thofe  of  Tfty  Ten ,  Chau ,  G  hey,  and  Tfu. 

The  King  of  Tfu ,  who  was  the  mod  powerful,  having  taken  into  his  Service  the  brave 
Lyew~pa?ig.  fent  him  and  two  other  Generals,  with  each  an  Army  under  his  Command,  to 
attack  the  Emperor  feparately  ;  promifing  to  bedow  the  Kingdom  of  Tjin  on  any  of  the  three, 
that  ihould  take  the  Metropolis,  and  drive  the  Emperor  out  of  it. 

The  Chinefe  Monarch  concluding,  that  if  he  defeated  the  King  of  Tfu ,  he  could  eafily 
fubdue  the  red,  fent  a  large  Body  to  oppofè  his  three  Generalas;  one  of  whom  was  beaten 
by  the  Imperial  Army,  which  at  length  was  routed  in  its  Turn  by  the  General  of  Tfu , 
named  Hyang-hyu . 

On  this  they  fent  to  Court  for  a  Reinforcement,  but  the  Deputy  being  oblig’d  to  return 
without  having  had  an  Audience  of  the  Ko-lau ,  they  with  their  General  join’d  the  Forces 
under  Hyang-byu. 
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ANNALS  of  the 

The  Ko-lau  hearing  of  the  Defertion  of  the  Imperial  Army,  and  fearing  that  his  Treachery 
daould  be  fufpe&ed,  to  prevent  the  Punifhment  which  he  jufbly  dreaded,  brought  an  Aftaflin 
into  the  Palace,  who  murder’d  the  Emperor  in  the  twenty  fourth  Year  of  his  Age*,  and  the 
'  third  of  his  Reign.  Thus  perilh’d  miferably  a  Prince,  who  pav’d  his  Way  to  a  Throne  by 
the  Murder  of  his  Brother. 

Mean  while  the  Ko-lau ,  who  had  fllut  himfelf  in  his  Palace,  pretending  to  be  fick,  came 
out  in  hafie,  as  if  he  wanted  to  difcover  the  Regicide  and  his  Accomplices,  and  the  better 
to  make  this  Shew  of  his  Fidelity  pafs  unfufpedted,  he  plac’d  Ing-vang ,  who  was  Grand 
Nephew  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  Throne. 

ING-VANG,  Fourth  Emperor,  reign’d  Forty  five  Days. 

TPIÎS  Prince  had  been  but  three  Days  Poflèfîbr  of  the  Crown,  when  he  difcover’d  that 
it  was  the  treacherous  Ko-lau ,  who  had  murder’d  the  late  Emperor.  But  as  it  was 
hazardous  to  punifh  fo  powerful  a  Minifler  openly,  he  pretended  to  be  lick,  and  commanded 
his  Son  to  ftab  the  Traytor,  when  he  came  alone,  according  to  the  Privilege  of  his  Place, 
to  fpeak  with  him  in  private.  This  was  put  in  Execution,  and  the  Empire  thereby  de¬ 
liver  d  from  a  Monfter,  who  difpos’d  of  all  Employments,  and  arbitrarily  deprived  the  Mi- 
nifters  and  Governors,  both  of  their  Subftance  and  Life.  Afterwards  they  put  to  Death  all  his 
kindred  to  the  third  Generation. 

In  the  mean  time  Lyew-pang  was  advancing  towards  the  Capital  :  which  when  the  Empe¬ 
ror  heard,  he  drew  out  all  his  Troops  that  were  in  Garrifon,  to  Rrengthen  his  Army. 
Lyew-pang  on  his  fide  making  ufe  of  Stratagem,  lent  abundance  of  his  Soldiers,  under  Pretence 
o  being  Defei  ters,.  into  the  Imperial  Camp  3  where  they  corrupted  great  Numbers,  craftily  per- 
iuading  them  that  it  was  their  lntereft  to  follow  Lyew-pang\  who  heing  inform’d  that  the  Im¬ 
perial  Army  was  ready  to  mutiny,  came  upon  it  fuddenly  and  defeated  it.  The  Emperor  find* 
ing  himfelf  forfaken  by  his  Subjects,  and  fearing  Death  more  then  the  Lofs  of  his  Crown  j 
threw  himfelf  at  the  Conqueror’s  Feet,  and  deliver’d  him  the  Seals  and  other  Marks  of  the 
Imperial  Dignity.  Lyew-pang  entred  the  City  in  Triumph,  which  he  gave  Leave  to  his  Sol¬ 
diers  to  plunder,  excepting  the  Palace,  where  he  found  immenfe  Riches  3  forbidding  them 
under  the  feverefl  Penalties  to  ufe  any  of  the  Inhabitants  ill. 
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The  Fifth  DYNASTY,  call'd  HAN,  which  had  Twenty 
five  Emperors  in  the  Space  of  Four  hundred  and  twenty 
fix  Tears.  , 

KAU-TSU,  Fir  ft  Emperor,  whofe  Name  before  was  LYEW- 

PANG,  reign’d  Twelve  Tears.  V 

YEW-PANG  was  the  Founder  and  firjft  Emperor  of  this  Dynajiy ,  under  the  Name 
of  Kau-tfu.  At  firffc  he  only  affumed  the  Title  of  King  of  Lfin  ;  becaufe  he  had 
taken  the  Capital  of  the  Empire,  in  the  Name  of  the  King  of  Lfû,  who  had 
promis’d  to  give  him  that  Kingdom. 

Hyang-hyu( a),  the  other  General,  who  as  hath  been  obferved  had  alfo  been  fent  to  dethrone 
the  Emperor,  was  vext  to  find  that  Lyew-pang ,  through  his  Expedition  and  Addrefs,  had  de¬ 
priv’d  him  of  the  Glory  and  Principality  to  which  he  afpir’d  ;  and  as  he  was  brutifh  and 
cruel,  and  at  the  Head  of  a  numerous  and  well  difciplin’d  Army,  it  was  fortunate  for 
Lyew-pang ,  that  he  prevented  its  coming  to  an  open  Rupture.  This  was  effe&ed  by  means 
of  an  Interview,  procur’d  by  the  Father  of  Hyang-hyu)  at  which  the  Generals  being  reconcil’d, 
they  afterwards  entred  the  Metropolis  together. 

Hyang-hyui  not  pleas  d  with  the  Clemency  and  Mildnefs  of  Lyew-pang^  and  to  fhew  his  hatred 
to  the  Princes  of  Ffin,  fet  the  City  and  the  Imperial  Palace  on  Fire  3  had  the  Tombs  of  the  Prin¬ 
ces  of  Ffin  fearch’d,  and  their  Bones  thrown  into  unknown  Places  3  and  with  his  own  Hands 
murder  d  the  dethron’d  Prince,  whom  Lyew-pang  had  treated  with  great  Refpect  ever  iince 
his  Misfortune.  r 

A  great  number  of  the  late  Emperor’s  Soldiers,  who  were  among  his  Troops,  having 
murmur’d  at  his  Cruelty,  he  caus’d  their  Arms  to  be  taken  from  them  by  Stratagem  3  after 
which  they  were  furrounded  by  his  Army,  who  cut  all  their  Throats  without  Mercy,  by  his 

/  x  t  r  /-*  •  tt  Orders, 
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Orders.  So  many  barbarous  A&ions  render’d  him  abhorr’d  by  the  Soldiers,  as  well  as  the 
People;  and  ferv’d  as  a  Foil  to  fet  off  the  Juftice,  Clemency,  and  Moderation  of  Lyew-pang. 

As  Hyang-byu  had  made  himfelf  abfolute  in  the  State  of  Han ,  and  plac’d  Garrifons  in  moft 
of  the  Cities,  he  next  relolved  to  murder  his  Matter,  to  whom  he  owed  his  prefent  For¬ 
tune  ;  whereby  he.  propofed  both  to  attain  the  Empire,  to  which  he  had  long  afpired,  and 
be  revenged  on  him  for  having  preferr’d  Lyew-pang  before  him,  in  giving  him  the  Principality 
of  Tfin.  With  th  is  Defign  he  let  toward  the  City  of  Kyew-kyang ,  in  the  Province  of  Kyang- 
fi}  where  the  King  of  Tjû  was.  This  Prince  to  honour  his  General,  came  himfelf  to  meet 
him,  and  was  immediately  aflaffinated.  Lyew-pang  being  grieved  at  the  Misfortune  of  this 
Prince,  who  was  his  Benefatftor,  order’d  the  moft;  magnificent  Obfequies  poflible  for  him  ) 
which  gain’d  him  ftill  more  the  Affetftion  of  the  People,  who  join’d  with  him  to  revenge 
the  Death  of  their  Sovereign.  The  two  Generals,  who  from  this  time  were  at  War  together 
for  the  Imperial  Crown,  having  fought  feventeen  Battles,  with  various  Succefs,  at  laft  Lyew- 
pang  entirely  defeated  his  Antagonift’s  Army,  who  flew  himfelf  to  avoid  falling  into  his  Ene¬ 
my’s  Hands. 

A  Soldier,  who  found  his  Body  on  the  Ground,  cut  off  his  Head,  and  carry’d  it  to  Lyew- 
pang,  after  which  it  was  fix’d  on  a  Spear,  and  fhew’d  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Tfû.  The  Con¬ 
queror  ufed  his  Victory  with  Moderation  ;  he  order’d  a  magnificent  Funeral  for  Hyang-byu ,  to 
fhew  the  Efteem  he  had  for  his  Valour,  and  gave  his  Father  the  Sovereignty  of  a  Province. 

This  War  being  ended,  he  conven’d  a  General  Aflembly  of  the  Eftates  of  the  Empire  ; 
wherein  he  was  declared  Emperor,  under  the  Name  of  Kau-tju ,  by  all  the  Tributary  Princes, 
Grandees,  and  Governors  of  the  Provinces.  He  kept  his  Court  at  firft  in  the  Province  of  Shen-fit 
but  afterwards  remov’d  it  into  that  of  Ho-nan,  where  it  continued  one  hundred  ninety  fixYears, 
under  twelve  Emperors. 

At  a  great  Feaft  which  he  gave  to  his  Officers  and  Soldiers,  with  whom  he  talk’d  very 
familiarly,  he  afk’d  them,  to  what  they  attributed  his  Advancement  to  the  Empire  ;  they  mak¬ 
ing  Anfwer  in  flattering  Terms,  afcribed  it  to  his  Merit,  Valour,  and  other  great  Qualities  ;  Ton 
are  mifiaken ,  reply’d  the  Emperor,  it  is  owing  to  this ,  that  I  knew  bow  to  diftinguijh  the  different 
Talents  oj  thofe  whom  I  honour  d  with  my  Confidence ,  and  to  give  them  fitch  Employments  as  they  were 
mofi  fit  for. 

Kau-tfu  falling  fick,  nam’d  his  Son  Whey-ti  for  his  Succeflor,  appointing  him  Minifters  m 
whom  he  might  confide  ;  he  dy’d  the  forty  third  Year  of  the  Cycle.  The  Cbinefe  Hiftory 
beftows  on  him  the  higheft  Elogies. 
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WHEY-TI,  Second  Emperor ,  reign’d  Seven  Tears. 

fT^HE  Empire  expe&ed  great  things  from  this  Prince,  he  being  endow’d  with  Abundance 
1  of  Meeknefs,  and  Moderation,  as  well  as  great  Courage.  But  thefe  Virtues  were  defac’d 
by  much  greater  Faults  ;  his  immoderate  Love  for  Women  ruin’d  his  Health,  and  his  Complai- 
fance  for  his  Mother  induced  him  to  intruft  her  with  the  Care  of  the  Empire. 

This  Princefs  aflum’d  the  whole  Authority  to  herfelf,  and  was  generally  hated  for  her  Cru¬ 
elty  and  other  Crimes.  She  removed  the  Minifters  and  Governors,  according  to  her  Fancy,  and 
difpofed  of  their  Places  to  her  Creatures.  The  ordinary  Inftrument  of  her  Revenge  was  Poifon, 
W'hich  fhe  caufed  to  be  given  fecretly  to  thofe  (he  wanted  to  get  rid  of. 

The  King  of  Tfii  who  was  the  Emperor’s  eldeft  Brother,  coming  to  vifit  him,  when  he 
was  fick,  had  been  difpatch’d  in  the  fame  manner,  if  the  Emperor  himfelf  had  not  taken 
the  fatal  Cup,  which  fhe  had  prefented  him,  out  of  his  Hand. 

Whey-ti  dy’d  the  fiftieth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  being  opprefs’d  with  Infirmities,  which  his 
loofeLife  had  brought  upon  him.  Lyu-hew ,  his  Mother,  fearing  that  they  intended  to  let  One 
of  the  Emperor’s  Brothers  on  the  Throne,  pretended  to  have  a  Child,  which  fhe  bought  of  a 
Countrywoman  and  declared  herfelf  his  Guardian  ;  but  confidering  that  the  Cheat  was  in 
Danger  of  being  difcover’d,  while  the  Mother  lived,  fhe  caus’d  her  to  be  ftrangled. 
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LYU-HEW,  the  Ufurper,  reign’d  Eight  Tears. 
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THIS  Princefs  was  not  fatisfy’d  to  have  raifed  her  Family  out  of  the  Duft  to  the  heighett  Lyu-hew, 
Dignities  of  the  Empire,  but  fhe  wanted  the  Tributary  Crowns  at  her  Difpofal  ;  and  the  Ufurper. 
put  to  Death  one  of  her  Minifters  who  had  the  Courage  to  tell  her,  that  thofe  Dominions 
belong’d  of  Right  to  the  Princes  of  the  Family  of  Han,  and  that  her  Hufband  had  fworn  all 
the  Governors  to  maintain  that  Right  even  by  Force  of  Arms,  if  Neceffity  required  it. 

However,  fhe  thought  herfelf  powerful  enough  to  fear  nothing  ;  and  in  efifedt  gave  -the  Sove¬ 
reignty  of  fome  Provinces  to  her  own  Relations,  on  Condition  of  paying  her  Homage. 

After  this  Ihe  murder’d  the  young  Child,  to  which  (he  was  Guardian,  and  by  fo  doing  Murders  the 
difcover’d  the  Secret  of  the  Artifice  which  her  Ambition  had  prompted  her  to.  Her  Relations  pretended 
alfo  abufing  their  good  Fortune,  behav’d  themfelves  with  fo  much  Arrogance  and  Pride,  that  Hur‘ 
the  Nobles  combin’d  together  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  defpicable  Condition,  when 
this  wicked  Princefs  was  taken  away  by  a  fudden  Death,  in  the  fifty  eighth  Year  of  the  Cyclè. 

He# 
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DYN  V  ^er  Memory  was  Po  odious,  that  nobody  would  take  the  Part  of  her  Family  ;  fo  that  all  her 
HAN.  Relations  were  maflacred  throughout  the  Empire. 

They  proceeded  immediately  to  eled  an  Emperor,  and  chofe  the  Sovereign  of  a  fmall  State, 
Yea^before  w^°  was  fecond  Son  of  Kau-tfû .  He  afcended  the  Throne  without  Oppofition,  and  took 
Chrift  177.  the  Name  of  Ven-ti. 


VEN-TI,  Third  Emperor ,  reign'd  Twenty  three  Tears. 

Ten-ti,  3d  TT  TNDER  the  Reign  of  this  Prince  the  Empire  recover’d  its  ancient  Splendor;  and  his 
RdtoresthcH  Virtues  gain’d  him  in  a  little  time  the  Love  of  the  Nobles  as  well  as  the  People. 

Empire  to  its  the  Sacrifices  which  he  offer’d,  according  to  Cuftom,  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  he  firft 

formerLuitre.  pray’d  for  the  Happinefs  and  Profperity  of  his  Subjeds,  then  for  the  Prefervation  of  his 
Perfon.  He  was  fo  frugal,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  the  leaft  Alteration  to  be  made  in  the 
F urniture  of  his  Palace,  nor  to  be  ferved  in  Gold  or  Silver  Plate  ;  and  prohibited  his  Wives, 
even  the  Emprefs  herfelf,  to  wear  Silks,  that  were  either  embroider’d  or  of  various  Colours! 
He  teftify’d  his  Tendernefs  for  the  People,  by  remitting  the  Duty  on  Salt,  and  one  half 
of  the  ordinary  Taxes;  alfo  by  ordering  all  the  poor  old  Men  in  every  Province,  after  they 
were  arrived  to  the  Age  of  fourfcore,  to  be  maintain’d  at  his  own  Expence. 

Wholefome  There  being  a  Mint  for  Copper  Money  no  where  but  in  the  Metropolis,  whereby  the  Im- 
Regulations.  perial  Treafure  found  an  Advantage,  but  the  Public  fuffer’d  in  Proportion  to  the  Diftance  of 
Places  ;  he  permitted  the  Coinage  of  them  all  over  the  Empire,  ordering,  that  this  fort  of 
Money  fhould  be  made  round,  with  a  fquare  Hole  in  the  middle  for  the  Conveniency  of  car- 
rying  it.  The  preceding  W^ars  having  laid  wafle  the  Country  and  ruin’d  Agriculture,  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  Supports  of  the  State,  he  cultivated  the  Earth  with  his  Royal  Hands 
in  ,  .  ®  fort  t0  enoble  that  laborious  Profefiion,  He  caufed  Mulberry-Trees  to  be  planted’ 

and  Silk- Worms  to  be  bred  in  his  Palace,  in  order  to  induce  the  Grandees  to  follow  his 

Example  ;  obliging  the  Emprefs  and  his  other  Wives  to  employ  themfelves  in  Needlework 

that  they  might  fet  a  Pattern  of  Induftry  to  the  Chinefe  Ladies.  He  proteded  Learning  and 
gave  leave  for  the  Books,  which  had  been  faved  from  the  Fire,  to  be  produc’d.  In  his  Reign 
rt  *he  of  maki?g  Paper  was  alfo  firft  difeover’d,  by  grinding  Bambu  in  Mills  made  on 
tntZld  pUrp°fe?  ^verJ  tbing  before  being  written  on  Leaves,  or  the  Bark  of  Trees,  with  an  Iron 
1  Â  .  ead  of  whlch  they  invented  likewife  Pencils  made  of  Hair,  and  Ink  which  is 
diliolv’d  in  Water  on  a  Piece  of  Marble.  While  this  Prince  was  thus  employ’d  in  makirg 
his  People  happy,  the  Tartars  made  feveral  Inroads  into  the  Empire,  but  were  repulfed  wi  h 
The  Tartars  Lofs,  and  driven  a  great  Diftance  from  the  Frontiers.  The  moft  diftant  Nations  were  fo  af- 
repuifed.  feded  with  the  Fame  of  his  Virtue,  and  Wifdom  of  his  Government,  that  the  Provinces  of 

Çuang-tong  $uang-tong  and  %uang-fi  voluntarily  offer’d  to  fubmit  to  his  Laws,  and  pay’d  him  Tribute- 

fubmkToLs  ?n  whlrc1}  he  fent  Ambaffadors  to  receive  their  Homages.  The  only  Fault  which  this  Prince 
Laws.  is  accuied  of,  is  his  Weaknefs  in  giving  credit  to  a  certain  Impoftor,  who  prefented  him  with 
a  very  coftly  Liquor,  afluring  him  that,  if  he  drank  it,  it  would  make  him  immortal. 

He  dy’d  in  the  forty  fixth  Year  of  his  Age,  and  the  twenty  firft  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  King-ti. 
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KING-TI,  Fourth  Emperor,  reign'd  Seventeen  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  was  remarkable  for  his  Mildnefsand  Clemency.  One  of  his  firft  Ads  was 
to  mollify  the  Rigour  of  Punifhments  which  were  then  inflided  on  Criminals  •  but  he 
re-eftablifh’d  the  Taxes,  which  his  Father  had  reduc’d  to  one  half,  alledging  as  a  Reafon, 
that  fince  Agriculture  was  reftored,  the  Imperial  Treafure  ought  to  be  put  in  a  Condition  to 
fupport  the  Occafions  of  the  State. 

The  great  Indulgence  of  thofe  who  had  the  Care  of  the  Education  of  the  young  Princes, 
occafion’d  great  Diforders  in  his  Reign.  As  it  was  the  Cuftom  for  the  Children  of  the  Tri¬ 
butary  Princes  to  be  educated  with  thofe  of  the  Emperor,  the  eldeft  Son  of  King-ti  made 
a  Feaftforone  of  them,  whom  he  had  taken  a  particular  Affedion  for,  above  the  reft; 

a*  ivu’j*  u- carry  ddle  Debauch  to  fuch  Excefs,  that  having  quarrell’d  with  his  Favorite,  he 
ltabbd  him  dead  with  a  Knife.  The  Father  hearing  of  his  Son’s  Death,  fwore  to  revenge  it, 
an  engagd  in  his  Quarrel,  fix  other  Tributary  Princes,  who  join’d  Forces  with  him.  The 
Emperor,  to  prevent  their  Defigns,  fent  an  able  General  with  an  Army  againft  them  ;  who  had 
t  e  Eolicy  to  draw  the  Enemy  into  a  Province,  where  they  had  Difficulty  to  meet  with  Pro¬ 
of  ^ï'Army  fortify ’d  in  his  Camp,  had  plenty  of  all  things  neceffiary  for  the  Subfiftance 

The  Confederates  perceiving  they  Ihould  foon  be  afflifted  with  Famine,  refolv’d  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  attack  the  Camp  on  all  fidesatonce.  But  being  repulfed  with  very great 
L°Ps>  jhey  feU  into  a  diforderly  Flight,  on  which  the  Imperialifts  made  a  dreadful  Slaughter  • 
and  the  fix  Princes  were  either  kill’d  by  the  Emperor’s  Soldiers,  or  kill’d  themfelves  to  pfeven 
falling  into  the  Enemy  s  Hands.  ‘ 
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The  Emperor  dy’d  the  thirty  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  1 
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VU-TI,  Fifth  Emperor,  reiffrid  Fifty  four  Tears .  Y«u-bU>re 
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THE  Prudence,  Moderation,  and  Valour  of  this  Prince,  his  Application  to  Government,  Ka,  5th 
his  Love  for  the  Sciences,  and  particular  Regard  for  learned  Men,  made  him  efteem’d  ^mPen 
as  one  of  the  greateft  Emperors  that  ever  reign’d  in  China.  As  foon  as  he  had  perform’d  his  Prince- 
Father’s  Obfequies,  he  fent  for  all  the  chief  Philofophers  in  the  Empire  to  his  Court,  to  con- 
fult  them  upon  the  Meafures  of  his  Government.  And  as  he  was  naturally  inclin’d  to  War, 
he  thought  they  would  have  incourag’d  his  Inclination,  by  advifing  him  to  attempt  the  Gon- 
queft  of  fome  neighbouring  Countries,  that  he  might  eftablifh  Order  and  Tranquillity  therein  ; 
but  he  was  mightily  furprifed  to  find  thefe  Wife  Men  perfuading  him  to  maintain  Peace  and 
avoid  the  molt  juft  Wars,  which  fooner  or  later  prove  fatal  to  a  State. 

This  made  him  give  over  the  Thought  of  fuch  Projects,  however  fond  he  was  of  them, 
and  apply  himfelf  to  the  Cares  of  Government,  which  he  reliev’d  with  Hunting,  the  only 
Recreation  he  delighted  in.  He  had  for  that  Purpofe  a  Park,  enclofed  with  Walls  of  vaft 
Extent;,  where  all  forts  of  Game  and  Fallow  Beafts  were  kept  ;  but  reflecting  that  fo  much 
Land  lying  uncultivated  was  a  Lofs  to  his  People,  he  chofe  rather  to  deprive  himfelf  of 
that  innocent  Pleafure,  than  give  them  Caufe  to  complain,  and  thenceforth  contented  him¬ 
felf  with  the  ancient  Parks  belonging  to  his  Predeceftors. 

He  made  feveral  Laws,  very  conducive  to  the  Peace  of  the  Empire.  The  Extent  of  Land,  His  Laws* 
given  in  Sovereignty  to  any  Prince,  was  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  Li  fquare  ;  But  fôme 
of  them  had  fo  encreafed  their  Quantity,  that  they  poflefs’d  above  a  thou  land  Li.  He  re- 
medy’d  this  Abufe,  by  ordaining  that,  whenever  a  Prince  fhould  die,  his  Eftate  fhould  be 
equally  divided  among  his  legitimate  Children  ;  not  thinking  it  juft  that  only  one  fhould  be 
enrich’d,  while  the  reft,  thro’  Indigence,  '  were  unable,  with  Decency  to  perform  the  Ho¬ 
nours  indifpeniably  due  to  their  Father’s  Memory.  He  order’d  withall,  that  for  want  of  law¬ 
ful  Heirs,  thofe  Sovereignties  fhould  revert  to  the  Crown. 

In  order  to  promote  the  Sciences  he  commanded  the  learned  Men,  whom  his  Liberali- Redores  the’ 
ties  had  drawn  to  his  Court,  to  put  in  Order  thofe  ancient  and  precious  Books  which  had  ancient 
efcap’d  the  general  DeftruCtion  ;  caufing  them  to  be  taught  publickly  ;  as  alfo  the  Moral  Books’ 
Maxims  of  Confucius  and  Mençius.  Thefe  Books  were  Manufcripts,  Printing  not  having 
been  invented  till  within  fifty  Years  before  th t  Chrifian  JEra. 

The  ’good  Qualities  of  this  Prince  were  tarnifh’d  by  his  Weaknefs,  in  giving  Ear  to  Im-  Deluded 
poftors,  who  promifed  him  an  Elixir,  which  fhould  render  him  immortal  ;  once,  when  one  with  the  Lî_ 
of  thefe  Chemifts  brought  him  this  Liquor  of  Immortality,  and  fetting  it  on  the  Table  ear-  moruLyT 
neftly  intreated  him  to  drink  it  for  an  Experiment;  one  of  his  Minifters,  who  had  endeavour’d 
in  vain  to  cure  him  of  his  Credulity,  took  up  the  Cup  fuddenly  and  drank  it  himfelf.  The 
Emperor  being  incenfed  that  his  Minifter  had  deprived  him  of  Immortality,  refolved  to 
punifti  him  with  eath  ;  to  which  the  Minifter  reply’d  with  a  Smile,  If  this  Drink,  Sir 
hath  made  me  Immortal ,  how  can  you  put  me  to  Death ?  But  if  you  can ,  how  doth  this  fri¬ 
volous  Lb  eft  deferve  it  ?  This  Anfwer  foften’d  the  Emperor,  who,  tho’  he  applauded  the  Wifdom 
of  his  Minifter,  was  not  thoroughly  cured  of  his  Weaknefs. 

Some  time  after  a  Magician  appear’d  at  Court,  who  undertook  to  fhew  the  Emperor  one 
of  his  Wives  of  the  fécond  Order,  who  was  dead,  and  had  been  tenderly  beloved  by  him. 

The  Impoftor  pretended  fine  inhabited  the  Moon,  where  fhe  enjoy’d  the  Effects  of  drink-  Yea^bdbre 
ing  the  Liquor  which  render’d  People  immortal  ;  and  having  order’d  a  Tower  to  be  built  chriJi  M7- 
affirm’d  that  by  his  Power  over  Spirits,  he  would  caufe  her  to  defcend  therein  as  often  as 
the  Emperor  pleafed.  The  Emperor  affifted  at  the  conjuring  Ceremonies,  but  the  Immortal  Impoftor. 
was  deaf  to  the  Voice  of  the  Magician,  who  fearing  to  be  punifh’d,  had  recourfe  to  this 
Artifice.  Having  on  a  piece  of  Silk  written  the  Reafons,  which  hinder’d  the  Concubine  front 
defending  from  the  Moon,  he  caufed  a  Cow  to  fwallow  it  ;  after  which  pointing  to  the  Beaft, 

1  know  not ,  lays  he  to  the  Emperor,  in  a  fearful  Tone,  what  Crime  we  have  committed ,  but 
I  fee  in  the  Belly  of  this  Creature  things  that  furprize  me  ;  command  it,  O  P  rince  !  to  be 
open'd  in  your  Prefence.  The  Cow  was  accordingly  open’d,  and  the  piece  of  Silk  found  in 
its  Belly.  But  after  examining  the  Writing,  they  difcover’d  it  to  be  the  Impoftor’s  own  Hand 
who  not  able  to  deny  it  was  put  to  Death.  This  Hiftory  ferves  for  a  Subject  to  feveral 
Comedies. 

Vû-ti  won  four  great  Victories  over  the  Tartars ;  and,  after  having  driven  them  far  beyond  the  &e  e,  ]  e 
Great  Wall,  he  carry ’d  his  victorious  Arms  into  the  Kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Siam ,  Kamboya ,  and 
Bengal  ;  dividing  the  vanquifh’d  Countries  among  the  two  Generals,  and  other  Officers  *  who  conqutrs  lè' 
had  conquer’d  them.  He  built  feveral  Cities  there,  and  honour’d  the  two  Generals  with  the  tries1  C°U^ 
Title  of  King.  Thefe  Chinefe  foon  contracted  the  Manners  and  Inclinations  of  the  Tartars 
and  proved  in  time  the  greateft  Enemies  of  their  Mother  Country. 

One  of  thefe  Tartar  Kings,  to  prevent  the  Refentment  of  the  Emperor,  threw  him-  Origin  of  the 
felf  upon  his  Mercy,  fubmitted  to  pay  him  Tribute,  and  fent  his  eldeft  Son  to  b< zK,norMan - 
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educated  at  his  Court.  The  Emperor  was  greatly  pleafed  with  this  young  Prince,  who 
belide  a  graceful  Shape,  had  a  very  lofty  Air,  mixt  with  a  furprizing  Sweetnefs;  and  being 
charm’d  with  his  Dexterity  in  managing  Horfes,  made  him  firtt  his  Matter  of  the  Horfe 
and  afterward  General  of  his  Army  :  honouring  him  with  the  Name  of  Kin  (u),  to  dittin- 
guifh  him  from  the  Tartars,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Native  of  Chma. 

When  V u-ti  drew  near  his  End,  he  declar’d  the  Son  of  one  of  his  Concubines  his  Suc- 
cettor.  This  young  Prince,  whom  he  loved  better  than  any  of  his  Children,  Was  no  niore 
than  eight  Years  of  Age  5  but  he  appointed  him  for  Guardian  one  of  his  Minitters,  jn 
whom  he  had  an  entire  Confidence.  And  fearing  that  the  Mother  of  the  young  Emperor 
fhould  ttir  up  Troubles  in  the  State,  as  Lyu-hew  had  done,  he  refolv’d  to  put  her  to  Death 
for  the  many  Crimes  fhe  was  accufed  of;  allowing  her  the  Favour  however  of  choofin?  wK* 
Death  fhe  would  die. 

The  Emperor  dy’d  the  thirty  firft  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  the  feventy  firtt  of  his  Ao-e  and 
the  young  Prince  Chau-ti  fucceeded  him. 


CHAU-TI,  Sixth  Emperor,  reign  d  Thirteen  Tears. 
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THIS  Prince,  tho  very  young,  difcover’d  good  Dilpofitions,  and  a  Prudence  far  above  his 
Years;  being  very  tradlable  to  the  Inftrudtions  which  he  receiv'd  from  the  wife  Guar¬ 
dian  which  his  Fathei  had  appointed  him.  He  began  his  Reign  by  rewarding  the  Officers 
who  had  ferv’d  the  State  well;  by  fending  juft  and  able  Magiftrates  fecretly  into  the  Provinces 
to  enquire  if  the  People  were  opprefs’d  ;  and  by  providing  for  the  Poor  in  a  time  of  Dearth’ 
when  he  ordam  d  that  the  rich  People,  who  had  more  Corn  than  was  neceffary  for  thek 
Subfiftence,  fhould  furmfh  the  poor  with  as  much  as  they  wanted,  and  be  oblig’d  to  fow 
enough  to  fupply  them  To  make  them  Amends,  he  remitted  the  Taxes  on  all  fort  of 

Grain  ;  by  which  wife  Regulation  he  fav’d  the  Lives  of  infinite  Numbers  of  indigent  People 
Equally  careful  of  the  Repofe  and  Happinefs  of  his  Subjeffs,  he  concluded  an  honour- 
f  te  Peace  with  the  Tartars  ;  but  did  not  long  furvive  it,  dying  without  Male  Iffiie  in  the 
forty  fouithlcat  of  the  Cycle  before  he  was  quite  twenty  two  Years  old,  mightily  lamented 
by  the  Empire,  on  account  of  his  excellent  Qualities.  y  lamented 

Hyau-ti  his  Uncle  fucceeded  him,  with  the  Confent  of  the  whole  Nation,  who  foon  re¬ 
pented  their  Choice  ;  for  he  was  negligent  of  the  Government,  had  no  Tendernefs  for  the 

People,  fpent  both  Day  and  Night  in  Debauches,  and  defpis’d  all  good  Counfels  which  nh 
lig’d  the  Minifters  and  Nobility  to  depofe  him.  V  S  '-ounlels,  which  ob- 

They  went  to  the  Palace  and  feiz’d  the  Seals,  and  other  Enfigns  of  the  Imperial  Dignity 
declaring  he  had  forfeited  his  Authority  ;  and  then  fent  him  to  the  little  State,  whereof  hè 
had  been  Sovereign  before  ;  not  one  of  his  Subjedts  or  Domeftics  finding  Fault  with  what  was 
done,  fo  odious  and  contemptible  he  had  render’d  himfelf.  They  chofe  in  his  Place  Swen-ti 
wno  was  Grand- Son  of  the  Emperor  Vu-ti.  '  3 


SWEN-TI,  Seventh  Emperor,  reign  d  Twenty  five  Tears. 


Suseu-ti 
or  Stun  ti. 


T!HE  Misfortunes  which  this  Prince  fuffer’d  in  his  Youth,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  thofe 
Virtues  which  render’d  him  worthy  of  the  Empire.  He  had  been  educated  in  a  Prifon 
\\nere  the  Pnncefs  his  Mother  was  fliut  up  by  the  Command  of  the  Emperor;  who  fufpefted 
her  tho  fallely,  of  dettroying  the  Princes  and  Princeffes  of  the  Royal  Blood  by  Witchcraft 
and  Sorcery.  The  Keeper  of  the  Prifon  was  very  careful  of  him,  and  Swen-ti ’  as  foon  as  he 
was  Emperor,  rewarded  him  with  a  Principality. 

This  Prince  was  of  eafy  Accefs,  of  a  very  mild  compaffionate  Nature  to  the  Unfortunate 
and  very  confiant  in  his  Application  to  State- Affairs.  L  “  ? 

“lift£S  ,Ac  If  /ef°JVed  t0  g0Vem  alone>  he  re-eftaMiIh’d  an  Officer,  fiippreffd  by  his  Rredeceffors 
whofe  Bufinefs  it  was  to  put  the  Emperor  in  mind  of  his  Faults,  and  to  exhort  him  to  reform 
his  Conduct,  when  he  departed  from  his  Duty. 

He  caufed  exadt  Information  to  be  given  him  of  the  Behaviour  of  the  Governors  and  Maffi- 
ftrates  of  the  People  ;  gave  Audience  often,  efpecially  to  Widows,  Orphans,  and  poor  Folks. 
He  pei  muted  aU  his  Subjedts  to  prefent  him  Memorials  ;  becaufe  in  that  Form  they  could  better 
explain,  and  he  give  more  Attention  to  their  Cafe,  than  in  Audiences. 

He  reduc’d  the  multitude  of  Laws  to  a  certain  Number  of  Articles,  and  difannull’d  the  reft 
which  fervd  only  to  perplex  the  cleareft  Matters,  and  to  perpetuate  Suits. 

f  l  ,b,lC“  lnfor“’<] *thA£  the  Kingdoms  in  India,  which  were  conquer’d  by  his  Grand¬ 
father,  had  thrown  off  the  Yoke,  he  was  preparing  to  go  and  chaftife  the  Rebels  ;  bul  was 

difiuaded 


Reduces  the 
Laws, 


(u)  The  Hiftory  is  related  confufedly  in  this  Place.  The  Fa.  Tartan  whence  came  the  l 

ther  of  this  Prince ,  who  is  called  the  Tartar  Kin?  feems  to  nf  T  /  .  \xrw  u  '^ho  are  Defcendant* 

be  one  of  the  two  Chine/e  Generals,  mention’d  juft  before,  who  fcendant  of  this^ Prince  whofe  F°°l  th<Y  Name  from  a  De* 
weie  fettled  in  the  Pam  of  India,  to  the  South  of  CiiJ,  and  ZT”,  w°llappea  herein  "  re'gn’d  ia  Eato”  ^ 
if  fo,  thofe  Countries  feem  to  be  confounded  with  Eaftern  '  ^  ter‘ 
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ditfiiaded  from  it  by  his  Minifters,  who  told  him,  that  the  Blond  of  Kio  q„i  va  t  i 
dearer  to  him  than  Conquefts  fo  dirtant;and  that  thofe  who  reMed  l I  WIH J  f°  £ 

not  deferve  to  tafte  the  Sweets  of  his  Government d  hls  Wlldom  and  Virtue  d>d 

S*  pYS™  t^StAs 

treat;,  Terror  among  rho  People,  who  look'd  on  them  is  .“'“ger  „f  ffavî?  ,S 

Amhaâr 

ffiqc  their  Tntenfinnc  WPrp  r  j  t.  i  mmlelt  Jlls  Tubutary.  As  it  was  fufpe&ed 

he  Emp  re and  orevln  Wa  U  %  a"d,‘hat  they  Ci!me  t0  di"cover  the  Strength  of 
the  Empire,  and  prevent  War  being  declard  againft  their  Nation  before  tW  had  recruited 

themfelves  it  was  refolv'd  at  firft  not  to  admit  them  to  Audience  ;  but  perceilg  t  he  finÎ 

Furs  which  they  brought,  that  this  Step  was  taken  folely  for  the  Advantage  of  bavin!  free  Li 

betty  of  Trade  they  were  gracioufly  receiv'd,  and  treated  as  Envoys  of  an  Ally 

W-/f,  who  afcended  the  Throne  at  the  Age  of  eighteen,  was  but  forty  thieé  Years  old 

ninth  r  ear  of  the  Cycle,  when  he  dy’d,  leaving  his  Crown  to  his  Son  Ywen-ti. 

I  YWEN-TI,  Eighth  Emperor,  reign'd  Sixteen  Tears. 

T^HF:  fingukr  Tafte  this  Priqce  had  for  Learning,  and  his  Refpeft  for  learned  Men  whom 
ia  indeed  a  great  Scholi^but 

2  sfts.:  x&zsg  s“bK  -  E’”«'  -  —»  •*  j-«  - 

But  thefe  good  Qualities,  and  many  more,  were  quite  obfcur’d  by  the  bad  Choice  of  his  Ser 
vants  havmg  regard  neither  to  their  Capacities  nor  Experience  ;  l  exprefs  themfeLes  noli  e-' 
and  eloquently,  was  with  him  the  higheft  Merit,  and  all  that  he  required  in  his  grea  Ift 
M  mfters  Hence  having  no  other  Views  than  their  own  Promotion. ’they  fill’d  the  Conn 
wit  Fadhons  and  Cabals  endeavouring  to  deftroy  one  another,  and  get  the  Afcendant  over 
the  Pnnce;  who  by  his  Credulity  and  Weaknefs  fuffer’d  himfelf  to  be  led  into  all  their  Mea 
fures.  bo  that  by  Degrees  they  turn'd  all  Perfons  of  Merit  and  Experience  out  of  The  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  Affairs,  and  put  their  own  Friends  and  Relations  into  their  Places. 

otwit  anding  the  Peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Tartars,  the  Troops  that 
were  polled  along  the  Walls  took  two  of  their  Princes  Prifoners  ;  who  trufting  to  the  forme 
Treaty,  were  hunting  m  the  Mountains,  and  beheaded  them  both.  S  ' 

_The  Emperor  inftead  of  punching  the  Commander  of  thofe  Troops  for  this  piece  of 
Treachery,  rewarded  him  for  it  ;  but  hearing  that  the  Succeffor  of  one  of  thofe  Princes  wa 
levying  numerous  Forces,  to  revenge  that  infamous  Breach  of  Peace;  in  order  to  appeafeh^ 
and  preveru  the  War,  he  was  obligd  to  give  him  a  Pnncefs  of  the  Imperial  Family  in  Mar¬ 
riage,  with  a  confidetable  Dowry.  A  Civil  War  was  ready  to  break  out  in  the  Empire 
among  the  numerous  Parties  form'd  by  the  Minifters;  when  the  Emperor  dy’d  in  thé 

'  '  >nJ  "*  ,m,  "  Y“  °f  ** 

CHING-TI,  Ninth  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty  fix  Tears. 

THIS  Prince’s  Fondneft  for  Women  and  Wine,  plung’d  him  into  all  manner  of  Vice  and  n-  ■ 

infamous  Pleafures.  Out  of  that  blind  Refpedt  which  he  had  for  the  Emprefs  his  Mother  EmSror9* 
wno  was  of  the  Fam.ly  of  Lyang,  he  conferr’d  the  moil  important  Places  of  the  Empire 
on  her  Relations,  without  confidenng  the  Prejudice  he  was  doing  to  himfeif  and  his  own  fo  Exceffisi 
mdy  A  Nobleman  who  had  the  greateft  Share  of  the  Government  in  the  former  Reign’ 
not  thinking  it  for  his  Honour  to  remain  at  Court,  afk’d  Leave  to  retire,  which  was  granted 
but  he  was  murder  d  on  the  Way  to  one  of  his  Country  Seats,  by  order,  as  was  believed  of  thé 

_  He  fell  fo  violently  in  Love  with  an  Aétrefs,  as  ihe  fang  in  his  Prefence  that  he  dr„  v  .  „  , 

and  thWf'tlWM  °Utr°ffth,e  Pa'ac?>  f°  ™ake  Ro°®  for  her,  whom  he  declar'd  Emprefi 
and  that  the  Meannefs  of  her  Father’s  Extradion  might  be  overlook’d  he  gave  him  ,  p  •  Aarefs- 

cipahty.  But  his  Minifters  having  in  feveral  Petitions2 reproach’d  him  ’wit^fo  ih  mefnl  an’ 

?ishShCrimetd  th6m  a"  t0  ^  PW  t0  °eath  ’  **  -  •  fiÎTS  %  ' 

.A  fudden,  Death  deliver’d  the  Empire  from  this  Monfter,  in  the  fifty  firft  Year  of  the 
Cycle.  He  left  no  Iffue,  but  was  fucceeded  by  his  Nephew  Hyau-ngay-tt.  ^ 
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HYAU-NGAN-TI,  Tenth  Emperor ,  reign'd  Six  Tears. 

THO’  this  Prince  was  but  eighteen  Years  old  when  he  came  to  the  Crown,  yet  they 
conceiv’d  great  Hopes  from  his  Mildnefs  and  Moderation  ;  as  well  as  the  Refolution  he 
took  immediately  to  reRore  Order  in  the  Empire,  and  comfort  the  People. 

He  began  by  difplacing  feveral  Governors,  whom  he  thought  unworthy  of  their  Employ, 
ments;  and  depofed  the  Prime  Minifler,  whofe  Family  was  grown  fo  exceedingly  in  Power  and 
Credit,  that  it  even  feem’d  to  counter-balance  the  Sovereign  Authority.  He  made  feveral  other 
Regulations,  which  were  very  neceffary,  and  gave  great  Expectations  of  a  moR  happy  Reign, 
had  his  Life  been  prolong’d. 

In  the  fifth  Year  of  his  Reign,  Tan-yu ,  King  of  the  Tartars,  having  obtain’d  Leave  to  come 
in  Perfon  to  pay  Homage  to  him,  was  receiv’d  in  a  very  magnificent  Manner,  and  a  firm  Peace 
was  efiablilh’d  between  the  two  Nations. 

The  Emperor  dy’d  the  Year  after  this  happen’d,  at  the  Age  of  twenty  five,  being  the  fame 
Year  that  Chriji  was  born.  They  placed  on  the  Throne  a  Prince  descended  from  Twen-ti 
the  eighth  Emperor  of  this  Dynajiy ,  who  was  but  nine  Years  old. 

HYAU-PING-TI,  Eleventh  Emperor,  reign'd  Five  Tears. 

THE  Emprefs,  Grandmother  to  the  young  Emperor,  very  imprudently  truRed  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  during  his  Minority,  in  the  Hands  of  one  Vang-mang ,  whom  fhe  made  Ko- 
lau,  or  Prime  MiniRer.  This  Man  join’d  an  unbounded  Ambition  to  Deceit  and  Art  ;  and 
made  no  Scruple  to  commit  the  raoft  cruel  Actions,  to  gratify  the  fecret  Defire 'he  had  of  ufur- 
ping  the  Sovereign  Authority. 

His  fir  ft  Step  towards  it,  was  to  get  rid  of  his  Afiociate  in  the  Miniftry,  who  was  a  Man  of 
Merit  ;  and  having  thus  made  himfelf  abiblute,  his  whole  Care  was  to  ftrengthen  his  Party. 
He  ereded  feveral  new  Principalities,  and  beftow’d  them  on  thofe  who  were  moR  devoted 
to  his  IntereR.  He  even  dared  to  offer  Sacrifice  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven  ;  and  tho’  he  did  it  in 
the  Emperor  s  Name,  his  Defign  was  to  accuRom  the  People  to  lee  him  perform  thole  Fun¬ 
ctions,  which  belong’d  folely  to  the  Imperial  Dignity.  In  fliort  he  fpread  fliam  Reports  of  Pro¬ 
digies,  by  means  of  his  Creatures  ;  who  took  much  Pains  to  perfuade  the  People  that  by  thofe 
Signs  Heaven  declared  that  Vang-mang  was  fent  for  the  Relief  of  the  Empire.  ' 

In  the  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  the  treacherous  Vang-mang  mix’d  Poifon  with  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Food,  which  in  a  few  Days  reduc’d  him  to  the  lad  Extremity.  The  Traitor,  who 
pretended  to  be  pierced  with  Grief  at  the  Danger  the  young  Prince  was  in,  made  the  Palace 
refound  with  his  Cries,  offering  Vows  continually  to  Heaven,  for  his  Recovery,  and  even  de¬ 
voting  his  own  Life  as  a  Sacrifice  for  the  Emperor’s;  by  which  means  he  avoided  the  Sufpicion 
of  his  Crime. 

However,  he  did  not  think  it  proper,  at  this  Jundure,  to  ufurp  the  Crown,  but  placed  it 
for  the  prefent  on  the  Head  of  a  young  Infant  of  two  Years  old,  call’d  Zhu-tfe-ing,  who  de¬ 
fended  from  Swen-ti,  the  feventh  Emperor  of  this  Dynajiy. 

ZHU-TSE-ING,  Twelfth  Emperor,  reign'd  Three  Tears. 

or  jutfein  ^  I  Infancy  of  this  Prince  maintain’d  Vang-mang  in  the  Power  which  he  had  affum’d, 
u-tje-m,  ancj  ke  mac|e  ufe  Qf  -tj  to  ;ncreafe  his  party  by  his  Favour  ;  but  three  Years  were  fcarcely 

at  an  end,  before  he  depofed  the  young  Prince,  and  proclaim’d  himfelf  Emperor. 

VANG-MANG,  the  Ufurper,  reign  d  Fmrteen  Tears . 

AS  foon  as  the  Ufurper  was  plac’d  on  the  Throne,  which  he  had  obtain’d  by  the  blackeft 
Crimes,  he  gave  to  his  Family  the  Name  of  Tjin,  which  fignifies  New  ;  and  indeed  the 
Empire  receiv’d  a  new  Face  from  the  Alterations  which  he  made  in  it.  He  divided  the  Em¬ 
pire  into  nine  Provinces,  and  each  Province  into  lèverai  DiRridls,  over  which  he  let  Governors 
in  whom  he  could  confide  ;  he  alfo  created  lèverai  new  Principalities,  to  increalè  the  Number 
of  his  Dependants.  After  taking  thelè  and  lome  other  Precautions,  the  Tyrant  began  to 
think  his  Authority  fo  well  fix’d,  that  it  was  not  in  the  Power  of  any  thing  to  lhake  it  ;  but 
he  foon  found  himfelf  mifiaken.  The  Empire  was  prefently  in  a  Flame,  feveral  numerous 
Armies  appearing,  fome  of  which  were  commanded  by  the  confederate  Lords  ;  who  were 
call  d  Che-mu-i ,  becaufe  the  Soldiers  had  painted  their  Eyebrows,  red,  to  difiinguilh  themfelves 
from  their  Enemies.  The  other  Armies  were  commanded  by  two  Brothers,  of  the  Family  of 
Ban,  whofe  Names  were  Lyew-Jyew  and  Lyew-ing.  Thefe  Wars  lafied  ’  a  Ion*  time  and 
were  very  bloody  The  nineteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  the  Country  was  pefier’d  with’ Rich 
multitudes  of  Gralhoppers,  that  they  devour’d  the  HarveR,  and  caufed  almofi  a  general  Famine, 
which  occafion  d  abundance  of  Infurredhons  and  Robberies. 
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In  the  twentieth  Year,  the  Ufurper’s  Army  was  entirely  defeated,  his  Palace  plunder’d  n 
and  burnt  to  the  Ground,  his  own  Throat  cut,  his  Body  cut  in  pieces,  and  his  Head  put  on  ha'n. 
a  Pitchfork  and  publicly  expofed,  for  the  Mob,  to  make  Sport  with.  The  victorious  Army 
elected  Whay-yang-vang  Emperor,  who  was  a  Defendant  of  King-ti ,  the  fourth  Emperor  of  ^ear^f* 
this  Hynajly.  cbrijt  4. 

t/YV 

WH  AY-Y ANG-V ANG,  ’Thirteenth  Emperor,  reign’d 

Two  Tears. 

THE  loofe  and  effeminate  Life,  which  this  new  Emperor  led,  induced  the  Army  who  tnayya„g. 

had  fet  the  Crown  on  his  Head  to  take  it  from  him  again,  as  being  unworthy  to  wear 
it.  They  gave  it  firft  to  V ang-lang,  who  was  an  Impoftor,  pretending  himfelf  to  be  the  Son  ' 
of  Ching-ti ,  the  ninth  Emperor.  But  the  Cheat  being  foon  difcover’d,  they  cut  off  his  Head, 
and  eleCted  in  his  Place  Lyew-fyew  ;  who  affum’d  the  Name  of  Quang-vu-tiy  and  was  de¬ 
fended  from  the  tenth  Son  of  King-ti ,  the  fourth  Emperor  of  this  Dynafty. 

QUANG-VU-TI,  Fourteenth  Emperor,  reign’d  Thirty 

three  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  removed  his  Court  from  the  Province  of  Shen-Ji  to  that  of  Flo-nan ,  and  made  Quan^Ui, 
himfelf  famous  by  his  Politics,  and  warlike  Atchievements.  The  homely  Education  Hth  Emp. 
which  he  had  at  firft  in  the  Country,  where  he  (har’d  the  Labour  and  Wants  with  the  meaneft 
Peafants,  made  him  fenfible  of  the  Miferies  of  the  People.  Befides  he  was  mild,  affable,  libe¬ 
ral,  and  very  fond  of  learned  Men  3  whom  he  fent  for  to  Court  from  all  Parts,  and  gave  them 
honourable  Employments. 

At  a  time  when  he  pafs’d  thro’  the  Country,  where  he  was  born,  in  vifiting  the  Provinces,  he  Tn fiances  of 
fent  for  feveral  Hufbandmen,  who  were  his  Countrymen,  and  admitted  them  to  his  Table.  Affability 
Being  inform’d,  that  one  of  his  old  Friends,  call’d  Nyen-quang,  a  Fiflierman,  was  living,  he  fent 
for  him,  received  him  honourably,  and  pafs’d  the  whole  Night  in  Difcourfe  with  him,  about 
their  paft  Adventures. 

He  was  twelve  Years  employ’d  in  fubduing  the  Rebels,  and  fettling  the  Peace  of  the  ^ Genero' 
Empire.  Mean  time  the  Army,  the  Soldiers  of  which  had  painted  their  Eyebrows  red,  chofe 
an  Emperor  of  the  Family  of  Han ,  call’d  Pwan-tfe ,  who  being  defeated,  went  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  threw  himfelf  at  his  Feet,  and  intreated  his  Clemency.  The  Emperor  ufing  his  Victory 
with  Moderation,  granted  him  not  only  his  Life,  but  gave  him  a  Principality.  The  Chi - 
nefe  Annals  fay,  that  in  the  twenty  eighth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  the  laft  Day  of  the  feventh 
Moon,  there  was  a  total  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun,  which  happen’d  fooner  than  it  ought  to  have  Echpfe 
done  by  the  Calculation.  •  I  leave  it  to  Aftronomers  to  examine,  if  this  Eclipfe  is  the  fame  obou:  the 
which  happen’d  at  the  Death  of  Chriji.  .  .  cime  °f 

Quang-vû-ti  dy’d  in  the  fixty  firft  Year  of  his  Age,  and  the  fifty  fourth  of  the  Cycle,  leaving 
ten  Children  3  one  of  whom,  call’d  Ming-ti ,  fucceeded  him. 


MING-TI,  Fifteenth  Emperor,  reign’d  Eighteen  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  is  extoll’d  by  the  Hiftorians  for  his  Prudence,  Clemency,  and  Judgment.  He 
eftabliftfd  an  Academy  of  Sciences  in  his  Palace,  for  the  Education  of  young  Noblemen 
of  the  Empire  j  Strangers  were  alfo  admitted  into  it,  and  he  was  often  prefent  himfelf  at 

their  Exercifes.  / 

He  caufed  the  Pictures  of  the  moft  eminent  Men,  both  in  time  of  Peace  and  War,  to  be 
painted,  with  which  he  adorn’d  one  of  his  Halls.  He  was  mightily  applauded  for  his  choice 
of  the  Daughter  of  one  of  his  beft  Generals  for  Emprefs  ;  this  Lady,  who  was  a  Pattern  of  Dif- 
cretion  and  Modefty,  never  wearing  any  Cloaths  that  were  embroider’d. 

The  Whang-ho ,  or  Yellow  River ,  having  often  overflow’d  the  neighbouring  Country,  where¬ 
by  Cities  and  Fields  receiv’d  considerable  Damage  ;  the  Emperor,  to  prevent  thefe  Inundations, 
caufed  a  Bank  to  be  raifed,  which  was  ten  Leagues  long,  and  employ’d  one  hundred  thoufand 
Men  at  Work. 

Having  dreamt  in  the  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  that  a  Man  of  Gigantick  Size  appear’d  to 
him,  it  brought  to  his  Mind  an  Expreffion  often  in  the  Mouth  of  Confuçius ,  viz.  that  the  Holy 
one  was  in  the  Weji,  with  which  he  was  fo  deeply  affeCted,  that  he  fent  immediately  Em- 
baflfadors  to  India ,  in  Queft  of  the  true  Religion. 

Thefe  Embaftadors  ftop’d  at  a  Place  where  the  Idol  Fo  was  in  great  Veneration  j  and  taking 
fome  Bonzas  with  them  to  China ,  they  introduced  their  impious  SeCt,  with  the  ridiculous 
Opinion  of  the  Metempfychofis.  This  Emperor  is  greatly  condemn’d  by  all  the  Chinefe  Hi- 
Vol.  I.  Zz  ftorians 


Ming-ti,  1 5  th 
Emperor, 
Elhblifhcs'A- 
cademiis'  in 
his  Palace. 
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CHANG-TI,  Sixteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  'Thirteen  Tears , 


Chang  ti, 

1 6th  Emp. 


"'HE  Reign  of  this  Prince  was  very  pacifick,  being  neither  difhirb’d  by  Wars,  or  any 

_  Commotions:  which  is  attributed  to  the  Fame  of  his  Wifdom  and  Prudence  ;  to  his 

Affection  for  his  People,  whole  Taxes  he  lelfen’d  ;  to  the  Prote&ion  he  granted  to  Men  of  Learn¬ 
ing  ;  and  to  his  Averfion  to  Luxury  and  fuperfluous  Expence.  He  often  reminded  his  Sub. 
jeds  of  the  wife  Oeconomy  of  the  Ancients;  and  fetting  it  as  an  Example  to  the  No¬ 
bility  and  Magiftrates,  forbid  all  Magnificence  in  their  Tables,  Habit  and  Furniture  of 
their  Houles.  He  dy’d  the  twenty  fifth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  in  the  thirty  firfl  Year  of  his  Age  j 
and  his  Son  Ho-ti ,  who  was  but  ten  Years  old,  fucceeded  him. 

HO-TI,  Seventeenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Seventeen  Tears. 


Ho-ti ,  17th 
Emperor. 
Extends  his 
Arms  as  far 
as  Ta-tjin,  or 
Judea. 


A! 


Firfl:  gives 
Power  to  the 
Eunuchs. 


S  this  Prince  was  very  young,  the  Emprefs,  his  Mother,  became  his  Guardian. 
A'T'-  HE  Power  was  extended  to  very  remote  Countries,  by  the  Valour  and  Condud  of  one 
or  his  Generals,  call’d  Pan-chau  ;  who  oblig’d  a  great  number  of  Sovereigns  to  pay  Homage 
to  the  Emperor,  and  to  crave  his  Protedion.  It  is  faid  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  Judea 
whicn  the  Chinefe  call  Pa-tfin,  (pending  feveral  Years  in  thefe  Expeditions. 

The  Emperor  having  thro’  Jealoufy  divorced  his  Wife,  who  foon  after  dy’d  with  Grief 
he  made  Emprefs  m  her  dead,  the  Grand-Daughter  of  one  of  his  Generals.  She  was  a  Princefs 
of  extraordinary  Merit,  and  what  is  rare  in  Perfons  of  her  Sex,  well  (kill’d  in  all  the  Chinefe 
Learning  ;  which  Accomplilhments  dill  receiv’d  greater  Ludre  from  her  Modedv.  When 
thole  who  came  according  to  Cudom  to  felicitate  her  Advancement,  offer’d  her  Prelènts  •  Ihe 
would  accept  of  nothing  but  a  few  Pencils,  and  a  fort  of  Paper,  which  had  been  newly  invented. 
Ho-ti  was  the  fird  who  gave  exorbitant  Authority  to  the  Eunuchs  of  the  Palace,  by  advancing 

them  to  the  highed  Places  in  the  Empire,  which  was  the  Occafion  of  great  Troubles  and 

Diforders  afterwards. 

This  Prince  dy’d  the  twenty  feventh  Year  of  his  Age,  and  the  forty  fécond  of  the  Cycle 
being  lucceeded  by  his  fécond  Son  call’d  Shang-ti.  y  3 

SHANG-TI,  Eighteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  One  Tear. 

TIIS  Prince  ought  not  to  be  number’d  among  the  Emperors,  becaufe  he  was  only  a  Child 
_  hi  the  Cradle,  when  the  Crown  was  plac’d  on  his  Head,  and  lived  fcarcely  a  Year  after, 

Ngan-ti ,  Grand-Son  to  Shang-ti,  fucceeded  him. 

NGAN-TI,  Nineteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Nineteen  Tears. 

AS  this  Prince  was  but  thirteen  Years  of  Age,  the  Emprels,  his  Mother,  was  vefled  with 
the  Sovereign  Authority  ;  which  fhe  was  fo  well  pleafed  with,  that  fhe  prolong’d  her 
Regency  much  beyond  the  Term  prefcrib’d  by  the  Laws. 

In  a  time  of  great  Scarcety,  fhe  vifited  the  Prifons  herfelf,  and  gave  the  People  all  the 
Relief  Ihe  was  able.  Apprehending,  that  a  Dominion  of  fuch  vafl  Extent  as  the  Empire,  could 
not  be  durable  ;  fhe  releafed  great  Numbers  of  foreign  Nations,  and  fovereign  Princes,  who  had 
fubmitted  to  the  Emperor,  from  the  Obligation  of  Homage,  and  reduced  the  Empire  within 
narrower  Bounds.  1 

About  this  time  there  was  a  famous  Pyrate,  call’d  Chang-pe-lu ,  who  after  infefling  the 
Seas  of  China  for  five  Years,  was  taken  and  beheaded, 
q  akes.  Several  Earthquakes  happen’d  in  this  Reign,  efpecially  one  in  the  eighth  Year,  which  extended 
over  great  part  of  the  Country,  the  Earth  opening  in  feveral  Places,  and  making  great  Havock. 
Ngan-ti  had  created  one  of  his  Wives  Emprefs  ;  who  grieved  to  find  herlelf  barren,  took 
Year  after  ^J10t^er  Woman’s  Son,  pretending  it  to  be  her  own,  and  fecretly  poifon’d  the  Mother.  The 
ChHji,  1 24.  Emperor  dy  d  the  thirty  fécond  Year  of  his  Age,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Shun-ti . 


Shang-ti, 
18th  Émp. 


Ngan-ti. 

19th  Emp. 


SHUN- 
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Shun-ti, 
20th  Emp. 


SHUN-TI,  Twentieth  Emperor,  reign'd  Nineteen  Tears. 

THE  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  this  Prince  was  fignalized  by  feveral  Viéforieé,  which 
he  obtain  d  over  the  Barbarians. 

The  Entprefs,  who  had  poifon’d  the  Concubine,  Mother  of  Shun-ti,  did  not  long  outlive 
her  Crime  ;  and  the  Emperor  being  inform’d  of  it,  in  Revenge  forbid  foe  foould  have  the 
luneral  Honours,  which  were  due  to  her  Dignity. 

fn  the  fourth  Year  of  his  Reign  he  made  a  Law,  whereby  no  one  could  be  admitted  into 

the  Mag,  racy,  before  he  was  forty  Years  old,  unlefs  he  had  fome  extraordinary  Merit  to  fup- 
ply  the  Want  of  Age.  J  r 

In  the  ninth  ^  ear  of  the  Cycle  a  great  Number  of  Vagabonds  uniting,  form’d  a  confider- 
able  Army  under  the  Command  of  one  Ma-myen ;  who,  being  flufh’d  with  Succefs  in  plun¬ 
dering  feveral  Cities  of  the  Southern  Provinces,  began  to  afpire  even  to  the  Empire  •  but  he 
was  flam  before  he  could  accomplifh  his  bold  Defign.  1  * 

The  Emparor  dy’d  in  the  twenty-firft  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  thirty  fécond  Year  of  his 
Age,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Cbung-ti. 

CHANG-TI,  Twenty  firjl  Emperor,  reign'd  One  Tear. 

HE  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  fécond  Year  of  his  Age,  and  dy’d  before  it  exoir’d  Chung-tit 
The  Reign  of  his  Succeffor  was  of  no  longer  Duration.  7  P  2lft  Em* 


Rebellion  of 
Ma-myen. 


I  CHE-TI,  Twenty  fécond  Emperor,  reign'd  One  T tar. 

ALTHO  he  was  but  eight  Years  old,  when  he  fucceeded  to  the  Crown,  yet  he  difcover’d  a  Che-ti, 
Genius  far  above  his  Years,  which  gave  the  Nation  mighty  Hopes  of  him.  However  he  zzd  Emp‘ 
being  fo  young,  Lyang-ki \  the  Brother  of  the  Emprefs,  did  not  pay  him  the  Refpeds  due  Pmcc 
to  him,  but  abufing  his  Sifter’s  Authority,  fpoke  and  adted  as  if  he  had  been  Sovereign.- 
Nor  could  he  forbear  fhewing  his  Pride  and  Infolence  at  a  public  Affembly,  where  the  Em¬ 
peror  himfelf  was  prefent  ;  who  offended  at  his  Behavior,  and  looking  at  him  with  a  threatning 

Countenance,  faid  in  a  low  Voice,,  yet  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  That  is  an  arrogant  Perfon. 

Thefe  Words  coft  the  Prince  dear  ;  for  Lyang-ki  finding  that  he  had  Reafon  one  Day  to  js  poifon’d 

fear  this  Emperor  s  Refentment  for  his  ill  Conduct,  took  care  to  get  him  poifon’d  ;  fo  that  Lyang-ki. 

thio  young  Prince  reign  d  but  one  Year,  and  his  eldeft  Brother  JVban-ti  fucceded  him. 


WHAN-TI,  Twenty  third  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty  one 

Tears. 

UNDER  the  Reign  of  this  Emperor  the  Magiftracy  became  Venal.  He  was  a  great  Pa-  Whan-ti, 
tron  of  the  Sedt  of  Lyau-kyun ,  and  Eunuchs  were  his  Chief  Favorites,  which  made  all  23d  EmP- 
the  learned  Men  retire  from  his  Palace  ;  nor  could  the  Emperor  either  by  Invitation  or  rich 
Prefents  bring  them  back  again  :  they  preferring  the  Tranquillity  of  their  Solitude  to  the  Folly 
of  a  Court,  where  the  whole  Authority  was  in  the  Hands  of  Eunuchs. 

However  Lyang-ki ,  the  Murderer  of  the  late  Emperor,  was  raifed  to  the  higheft  Em-  Lyam-hi 
ployments  of  the  Empire  ;  and  his  Wife  was  honour’d  with  the  Title  of  Heroine ,  befides  a 
Yearly  Revenue  of  five  hundred  thoufand  Taels.  Thefe  Smiles  of  Fortune  made  him  excef-  info" 
five  haughty,  fo  that  he  thought  he  might  do  whatever  he  pleafed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  * 

Cbinefe  Year,  when  all  the  Grandees  pay  their  Duty  to  the  Emperor,  he  had  the  Confidence 
to  enter  the  Palace  with  his  Sword  by  his  Side,  contrary  to  the  Laws.  Upon  this,  he  was 
immediately  difarm’d,  and  acknowledging  his  Crime,  afk’d  the  Emperor’s  Pardon,  which  was 
granted  him  ;  but  having  made  himfelf  odious  to  every  body,  by  his  Infolence  and  Pride,  he  and  is  reduc’4 
was  fhortly  after,  as  it  were,  befieg’d  by  a  Troop  of  Eunuchs,  and  finding  he  could  not  efcape  J°^iUhim: 
their  Vengeance,  he  flew  both  his  Wife  and  himfelf.  His  Relations  and  Friends  were  ftript  of  C  * 
all  the  important  Places  to  which  he  had  prefer’d  them,  and  his  Riches,  which  were  ira¬ 
nien  fe,  confifcated. 

In  the  twenty  eighth  Year  of  the  Cycle  there  was  fuch  a  dreadful  Famine  in  feveral  Parts  Dreadful 
of  the  Empire,  that  many  of  the  Cbinefe  were  oblig’d  to  feed  upon  human  Flefh.  The  Em-  Famine, 
per  or  dy’d  the  forty  fourth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  in  the  thirty  fixth  Year  of  his  Age,  without 
IfTue,  notwithftanding  he  had  a  great  many  Concubines.  Ling-tiy  who  was  of  the  Family  of 
Cbang-ti ,  fucceeded  him. 


LING- 
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LING-TI,  Twenty  fourth  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty  two  Tears. 

~^HIS  Prince,  among  other  bad  Qualities,  is  chiefly  blam’d  for  his  exceeding  Fondnefs 
„  for  Eunuchs,  to  whom  he  gave  more  Power  than  his  Predeceflbrs  had  done  ;  his  Aver- 
fion  to  thofe  who  were  able  to  give  him  good  Counfel  ;  his  inlatiable  Avarice,  and  fharp  Satirical 
Humour.  He  took  a  Fancy  to  eftablifh  a  Fair  in  his  Palace,  for  felling  all  forts  of  Curioflties 
where  his  Pleafure  was  to  fee  his  Concubines  outbid,  wrangle,  and  abufe  one  another. 

One  of  his  ordinary  Diversions,  which  was  no  lefs  fantaftical,  was  to  take  the  Air  in  his 
Gardens  in  a  Chariot  drawn  by  Afles  ,  whence,  in  imitation  of  the  Court,  Affes  came  to  be 
preferr’d  every  where  to  Horfes.  " 

The  only  good  A&ion  for  which  this  Emperor  is  extoll’d,  was  the  Care  that  he  took 
to  have  the  wife  Inftru&ions  of  the  ancient  Emperors,  contained  in  the  five  Clafiical  Books 
engraven  on  Marble  Tables,  and  publickly  expofed  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Academy.  * 

The  Power  of  the  Eunuchs  became  fo  very  great,  that  they  caufed  a  great  Number  of  the 
Nobility,  who  had  confpired  their  Ruin,  to  be  put  to  Death.  This  Negleht  or  Abafement  of 
the  Imperial  Authority  naturally  produced  Revolts.  In  a  little  time  feveral  great  Armies  ap¬ 
pear  d  in  the  Field,  who  ftil’d  themfelves  Tellow  Caps ,  under  the  Command  of  three  Brothers 
call  d  Chang ,  of  the  Sed  of  Lyau-kyuny  who  plunder’d  divers  Provinces  j  but  at  lafl:  they  were 
defeated  one  after  another,  and  flain. 

The  Barbarians ,  (for  fo  the  Chinefe  call  all  Strangers)  endeavour’d  feveral  times  to  make 
Conquefts  in  the  Empire,  but  were  always  defeated  by  an  able  Chinefe  General,  named  Twan- 
kyong  5  who,  as  the  Report  goes,  for  ten  Years  that  the  War  lafted,  never  went  to  Bed. 

In  the  fifth  Year  oi  the  Cycle  fome  Remainders  of  the  Rebel  Tellow  Caps, ,  appear’d  again 
in  order  to  create  new  Troubles.  J  A  J'  "  ' 

1  ne  Emperot  died  the  following  Year,  in  the  thirty  fourth  Year  of  his  Age,  without  having 
nam’d  a  Succeflor.  v  ■ 


H  YEN-7 1,  Twenty  fifth  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirty  one  Tears. 

PrEN~Th  the  cldeft  Brother  of  this  Monarch,  who  reign’d  fome  Months,  and  then  ab- 
dicated  the  Crown  to  Hyen-ti,  who  was  but  nine  Years  old,  is  not  number’d  among  the 
Emperors.  The  Weaknefs  and  Indolence,  or  rather  Stupidity  of  this  young  Prince,  occafion’d 
perpetual  Wars  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

,,  ,  ,,,  China  was  divided  firft  into  three,  and  afterwards  into  four  Parts,  and  had  as  many  So- 
iisUGeneraL  vefei§ns‘  The  Eaftern  Part  firft  confpir’d  againft  Tong-cho,  General  of  the  Imperial  Army, 
whom  uider  d  the  Lmperor  and  his  eldeft  Brother  ;  and  having  burnt  the  Palace,  and  open’d 
the  Sepulchres  of  the  ^  Emperors,  where  he  found  immenfe  Riches,  he  removed  his  Court 
into  the  Province  of  Shen-f.  But  his  Crimes  did  not  long  go  unpunifh’d,  for  the  next  Year 

relbwCa*  16  Tf  ™urdf’d’  and  his  B°dy  hun§  °n  a  Fork  in  the  Publick  Market  Place,  and  his  Treafures 
deftroy’d.  c°nblTc ated-  the  mean  time  the  Tellow  Caps  took  Advantage  of  thefe  Diforders  to  increafe 

the  Number  of  Rebels  ;  but  they  were  gradually  defiroy’d  by  Tfau-fau ,  who  ufurp’d  the  fove- 
mign  Authority  :  of  which  he  was  ftript  the  thirty  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  by  his  own  Son, 

Tfau-poy  and  banifh’d  to  a  Principality,  which  he  gave  him,  where  he  dy’d  fourteen  Years  after’ 
generally  defpifed.  3 


The  Sixth  BYNASTY,  call'd  HEW-HAN,  that  is,  the 
latter  Family  of  HAN  ;  which  had  two  Emperors',  in  the 
Space  of  Forty  four  Tears.  '  H 


Cbau-Lye- 
wang,  i  ft 
Emperor. 


CHAN-LYE- V ANG,  Firfl  Emperor,  reign'd  Three  Tears * 

HAU  LYE-VANG  was  call’d  before  Lyew-pi,  and  was  defcended  from  Kinv-ti 
the  fourth  Emperor  of  the  preceding  Dynafly.  This  Prince  was  very  tall,  and  had  an 
*  T-  PrX ^deUir  and  MaJefty»  which  commanded  Refped.  His  Courage  correfponded 
an  even  Temper^^ J  ^  bUt  littk*  and  ^  ^  EventS’  whether  good  or  bad,  wasftill  of 

His  hft fay-  A/rWBen  /^/drew  nearFls  End>  he  fpoke  to  thofe  that  were  about  him  in  the  following 
ings.  Manner:  When  once  a  Man  has  attained  to  the  Asie  of  Fifty  Tears  he  hn f  p  r  *  ,7 

of  the  Shortnefs  of  bis  Life -,  why  then  fiould  I  complain,  who'am  ‘more  thanfxty  ^Yearsof . ' Agef™ 

Afterwards 


CHIN  E  S  E  Monarchs. 

"  •  '  • a-  4k  Ji  f  ^ 

Afterwards  he  lent  for  his  Son  whom  he  had  appointed  his  SuccefTor,  and  his  fort  Mini/ter 
call  d  Ko-lyang  -,  If,  laid  he  to  the  latter,  m  Son  Jhould  refufe  to  pay  that  Regard  to  your  ■wife 
Counjel,  -which  he  ought,  dethrone  him, 'and  reign  tn  his  fiend.  Then  turning  to  his  Son  he 
iald\  hgM  faver  a  Fault  may  Jeem  to  you ,  beware  of  committing  it ;  and  how  (mall  fever 
a  virtuous  Adi  ion  may  appear  neglf  not  to  do  it.  Virtue  alone  defer-oes  our  Attention,  and 
Purfmt -,  I  have  had  too  little  to  ferve  you  for  an  Example-,  but  follow  the  Aivice  of  Ko-lyang 
ana  you  will  find  m  mm  a  Jecond  Father.  J  b 

This  Prince  dy-d  in  the  few  third  Year  of  his  Age,  and  the  fortieth  of  the  Cycle,  after  he 
had  nam  d  his.  Son  Hew-ti  for  his  SuccefTor. 

y 

HEW-TI,  Second  Emperor,  rciyyi  d  Forty  one  Fean. 

WHrLSJ  !aPrim'  “er  liv’d,  Hew-ti  trod  in  the  Steps  of  his  Father  5  he  kept  his 
Court  at  ChinS-4u,  the  Metropolis  of  the  Province  of  Se-cbwen.  There  were  then  in 
the  northern  Provinces  three  Sovereigns  of  the  Family  of  Obey,  and  in  the  Southern  Provin¬ 
ces  the  Family  of  U  kept  their  Court  at  Nan-king.  The  Family  of  Obey,  which  was  the 
moll  powerful  of  the  three,  lafted  but  forty  fix  Years  ;  it  was  deftroy’d  bv  one  of  its  Generals 
whofe  Son  became  the  Founder  of  the  following  Dynafty.  The  Family  of  U  had  four  Kings’ 
in  the  Space  of  fifty  nine  Years.  6 

Thefe  different  Principalities  neceffarily  occafion’d  Wars  ;  in  one  of  which  the  Emperor  loft 

two  famous  Generals,  call’d  Cbangfi  and  S>uang-yu.  This  latter  is  number'd  among  their  Idols 
and  honour’d  as  the  Mars  of  China.  1 

The  famous  Ko-lyang,  who  ftill  remain’d,  had  divers  Encounters  with  the  Kin"  of  G  lev  but 
was  often  overcome.  He  was  admired  for  his  extraordinary  Skill  in  making  a  Retreat  ’in 

prefence  of  the  Enemy  ;  which  always  prov’d  no  lefs  to  his  Glory  and  Honour  than  if  he  had 
gain’d  the  Vi&ory. 

The  King  of  being  now  grown  fo  powerful,  that  he  thought  himfelf  able  to  conquer  the 
Kings  both  of  Han  and  U  who  were  leagued  together.  In  order  to  put  his  Defign  in  Execution, 
inarch  d  with  a  formidable  Army  to  the  fide  of  the  great  River  Tang-tfe-kyang ,  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  have  crofs’d  ;  but  feeing  the  Waves  very  rough  and  boifterous,  Doubtkfs ,  fay’d  he  thefe 
are  the  Bounds  which  Heaven  hath  put  to  the  Ambition  of  Mortals,  and  immediately  turn’d  back. 

Song-chau ,  who  was  General  to  the  King  of  Ghey,  being  puft  up  with  his  Viftories,  and  ob- 
ferving  the  Ci edit  he  had  obtained  in  the  Army,  rebell  d  againft  his  Alafter,  whom  he  over¬ 
came,  and  thereupon  refolved  to  make  his  Way  to  the  Throne.  The  Son  of  Hew-ti  feeing 
things  in  a  defperate  State,  went  to  his  Father  ;  T here  is  no  Room  to  deliberate ,  fays  he,  this 
Moment  mujl  decide  your  Fate,  either  to  vanquif  or  die ,  with  this  Sword  in  your  Hand,  and 
Crown  on  your  Head.  .  But  the  Emperor  wanting  Courage  refufed  to  give  his  Enemy  Battle';  at 
which  the 'young  Prince  was  fo  griev’d,  that  retiring  into  the  Hall  of  his  deceafed  Anceftors 
he  defperatel y  flew  his  Wife,  and  then  himfelf. 

In  the  fortieth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  the  Impel  ial  Army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  Palace 
plunder’d.  The  cowardly  Emperor  went  and  deliver’d  himfelf  into  the  Hands  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  gave  him  a  frnall  Principality  ;  where  he  lived  feven  Years  an  obfeure  and  con¬ 
temptible  Life,  and  dy’d  in  the  fixty  fifth  Year  of  his  Age. 


8ç 
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Cowardice  of 
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The  Seventh  DYNASTY,  call'd  TSIN,  which  had  Fifteen 
Emperors  in  the  Space  of  One  hundred  and  Fifty  five 
Tears.  >  \\ 


SHI-TSU-VU-TI,  Firfl  Emperor ,  reign  d  Twenty  five  Tears . 

THIS  Name  was  afium’d  by  the  Son  of  the  General  Song-chau ,  Founder  of  this 

Dynafty  of  the  fifin  ;  which  Denomination  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fourth,  ShiAt-vû-iit 
yet  it  is  quite  different,  both  as  to  the  Character  wherein  it  is  written,  and  the  Pro-  lft  ^re¬ 
nunciation.  This  new  Emperor,  who  kept  his  Court  in  the  Province  of  Ho-nan 
was  a  magnanimous  Prince,  and  of  a  quick  Apprehenfion,  and  penetrating  Judgment  ;  his  Inte¬ 
grity  was  lo  great,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  leaft  Diffimulation. 

His  Reign  was  very  much  difturb’d  by  the  warlike  Preparations  of  many  petty  Sovereigns,  who  Wars  a^g 
afpir’d  to  the  Crown.  But  thofe  of  the  South  were  often  overcome  by  thofe  of  the  North* who  thefetty  S°J 

befides  being  more  inured  to  the  Fatigues  of  the  Camp,  were  affifted  by  tho  Tartars,  with  whom  veiusns' 
they  were  in  League.  .  ' 

VOL.  I. 


A  a  a 


The 
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The  Ëmperof  having  in  time  fubdued  and  pacify’d  the  Northern  Provinces,  march’d  with  his 
victorious  Arms  into  the  Southern  Provinces  ;  and  having  .pafsd  the  River  Vang-tfe-kyang  with- 
out  Oppofition,  he  enter’d  the  Kingdom  of  U,  and  belieg  d  the  Metropolis.  The  King  not 
Cvc.  XLiV.  daring  to  make  any  Reliftance,  came  out  of  the  City,  and  furrenderd  himfelf  to  the  Emperor, 

CblTft  244  who  gave  him  a  imall  Principality,  where  he  ended  his  Days. 

In  the  fcvcnteenth  Year  of  his  Reign,  finding  himfelf  Matter  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  that  he 
'  had  no  more  Enemies  to  fear,  he  refolv’d  to  enjoy  the  Repofe  which  his  Victories  had  procur’d 
Are  all  fub-  him.  He  was  even  fo  imprudent  as  to  dilband  his  Army,  and  fhutting  himfelf  up  in  his  Palace, 
Errfe^  the  gave  himfelf  up  to  Idlenefs  and  Luxury.  His  ill  Conduct  revived  the  Ambition  of  the  petty 
Sovereigns,  whom  the  Terror  of  his  Arms  had  before  kept  within  the  Bounds  of  their  Duty. 
He  dy’d  in  the  fifty  fifth  Year  of  his  Age,  and  the  forty  fifth  of  the  Cycle,  and  left  a  numerous 
Pofterity,  wheref  Whey-ti ,  his  eldeft  Son,  fucceeded  him. 


Whey-ti , 

2d  Emperor. 

Troubles  rai- 
fed  by  the  zd 
Queen. 


TheRegulo’s 
afpire  to  the 
Empire. 


Seét  of 

Quietijls  in 
China. 


WHEY-TI,  Second  Emperor,  reign'd  Seventeen  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  had  no  Spirit  or  Genius,  and  was  altogether  unfit  for  the  high  Station  he 
polfefs’d.  However,  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign  was  fuccefsful,  thro*  the  Ability  of  four 
of  his  chief  Minifters,  in  whom  he  put  Confidence;  but  a  jealous  and  paffionate  Wife  foon  threw 
the  Court  and  Empire  into  Confufion.  This  Woman,  who  had  the  Title  of  Second  Queen,  got 
the  Emprefs  remov’d  from  Court,  poifon’d  her  only  Son*  and  procur’d  all  the  Nobles  who  were 
of  her  Party  to  be  put  to  Death. 

Thefe  barbarous  Actions  occafion’d  feveral  Battles,  and  a  great  deal  of  Blood-fhed  ;  the  Second 
Queen  was  flain  in  her  turn,  with  all  that  were  of  her  Party,  and  the  Emperor  himfelf  obliged 
to  fly  in  order  to  fave  his  Life. 

The  Regulo’s  took  Advantage  of  all  thefe  Diforders.  The  King  of  the  Principality  of  Ffi  took 
the  Field  with  an  Army,  and  being  fwell’d  with  fome  Succefs  which  he  had  at  firft,  doubted 
not  to  make  his  Way  to  the  Crown  ;  and  perhaps  had  obtain’d  it,  had  he  not  been  llain  in  a 
Battle.  Another  Prince  of  the  Family  oïHan,  who  reign’d  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  and  had 
taken  Arms,  met  with  the  fame  Fate.  At  that  time  there  Iprang  up  a  new  SeCt,  (which  was 
only  a  Branch  of  that  of  Lau-kyun )  call’d  V  11-ghey-kyau,  that  is  to  fay,  Tdhe  TdoBrine  of  the 
Void ,  and  of  Nothing.  Thefe  Sectaries  taught  the  way  how  to  attain  to  a  certain  Degree  of  Tran¬ 
quillity,  which  bound  up  all  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul,  and  fulpended  the  Functions  of  Senie,  in 
which  they  made  Perfection  to  conflit. 

The  third  Year  of  the  Cycle  Whey-ti  dy’d  of  Poifon  which  was  given  him,  in  the  forty  eighth 
Year  of  his  Age,  leaving  no  Iflue  behind.  The  Grandees  and  Nobles  chofe  the  twenty  fifth 
Son  of  the  Founder  of  this  Dynafty ,  for  Emperor,  call’d  Whay-ti. 

t  ,  ..  -  _  *  _ . 

WHAY-TI,  Third  Emperor,  reign'd  Six  Tears. 

THE  Choice  of  this  Emperor  at  firft  was  generally  approv’d,  for  he  was  endow’d  with  Qua¬ 
lities  which  promifed  a  happy  Reign  ;  but  the  Ambition  and  Power  of  fome  of  thole  little 
Sovereigns,  already  mention’d,  which  increas’d  daily  thro’  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Emperors,  caufed 
infinite  Troubles  in  the  Empire,  for  many  Years,  and  rendred  the  Crown  precarious. 

One  of  thefe  petty  Kings,  call'd  Lyew-ywen ,  was  ready  to  dethrone  the  Emperor,  when  Death 
an°d  £  by  interrupted  the  Courfe  of  his  Victories.  However,  his  Son  Lyew-tfong,  following  the  fame  Defign 
one  of  the  with  Succefs,  got  Pofleflion  of  the  Palace  ;  which  he  plunder’d,  flew  the  Emperor’s  Son,  and  after 
Regulo’s.  forcing  the  Emperor  himfelf  to  wait  on  him  at  Table,  in  the  Habit  of  a  Slave,  put  him  to 
Death,  in  the  tenth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  the  thirtieth  Year  of  his  Age.  The  Grandees  choie 
for  his  Succelfor  Min-ti ,  Grand-Son  of  the  Founder  of  this  Dynafy. 
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MIN-TI,  Fourth  Emperor,  reign'd  Four  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  had  no  better  Fortune  than  his  Predeceflor.  He  had  fcarcely  reign’d  three  Years, 
when  Lyew-yau  drove  him  from  his  Palace,  which  he  plunder’d,  and  banilh’d  him,  as  it 
and  flain r  were,  into  a  Principality,  in  the  Province  of  Shan-fi  ;  where  he  had  not  liv’d  a  Year  before  he  was 
flain  by  the  King  of  Han.  A  Grand-Son  of  the  Founder  of  this  Dynajly  was  chofen  in  his  Room. 

YWEN-TI,  Fifth  Emperor,  reign'd  Six  Tears. 

Twen-ti,  THHIS  Emperor  is  commended  for  his  Gravity,  Frugality,  Moderation,  and  Efteem  of  wife 
5th  Emperor,  and  learned  Men.  Of  this  laft  he  gave  a  Angular  Proof  to  Vang-tau,  his  Prime  Minifter, 

who  had  been  Ko-lau  to  three  Emperors,  by  prelfing  him  to  fit  down  by  him  ;  but  that  Minifter 
modeftly  refufed  this  Honour  ;  Prince,  lays  he,  how  foould  we fee  the  Sun ,  which  becomes  euifble 
by  being  placed  at  a  due  Dijlancefrom  us. ,  Jhould  he  abafe  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  defend  into  thefe  low 
Places  which  he  enlightens  % 


1 


This 
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This  Prince  remov’d  his  Court  from  the  Weft  to  the  Eaft,  and  fix’d  it  in  the  City  6f  Nan-  - 
king,  whence  his  Family  has  been  nam’d  the  Eaftern  Family  of  Tfin.  In  the  fixth  Year  of  his  °/// w*' 
Reign  he  fell  into  a  deep  Melancholy,  which  was  the  Caufe  of  his  Death  in  the  forty  fixth 
Year  of  his  Age.  His  Son  fucceeded  him.  Cyc.  xlv. 

•  Year  of 

Chriji  304. 

I  MING-TI,  Sixth  Emperor ,  reign  d  Three  Tears . 

THE  Chinefe  Hiftory  mentions  nothing  of  this  Prince,  who  after  three  Years  Reign  dy’d  the 

twenty  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  in  the  twenty  feventh  Year  of  his  Age,  and  was  fucceeded  6thEmFercr 
by  his  Son  Ching-ti. 

CHING-TI,  Seventh  Emperor,  reign’d  Seventeen  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  being  but  five  Years  old  when  he  afcended  the  Throne,  the  Emprefs,  his  Mo-  Chhg-ti, 
ther,  was  intrufted  with  the  Government.  The  Imperial  Authority  was  too  weak  to  curb  7^EmPeror. 
the  petty  Sovereigns,  whofe  Ambition  was  boundlefs  5  fome  of  the  more  powerful  aiming  to  de-  TheRe  u]o,s 
ftroy  each  other,  only  to  clear  the  Way  to  the  Throne.  This  young  Prince  was  but  twenty  one  aimV?he°  * 
Yeats  old  when  he  dy’d  ;  his  Brother  Rang-ti  fucceeding  him.  Crown.  «- 

KANG-TÎ,  Eighth  Emperor y  reign  d  Two  Tears . 

THIS  Prince  afcended  the  Throne  the  fortieth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  dy’d  the  forty  firft,  Kmî, 
in  the  forty  fécond  Year  of  his  Age,  leaving  the  Crown  to  his  eldeft  Son  Mo  -, ti .  8thEmperor. 


MO-TI,  Ninth  Emperor,  reign'd  Seventeen  Tears. 

THE  Emprefs  was  declared  Guardian  of  this  young  Prince,  who  was  but  two  Years  old  Mo_ti 

when  he  came  to  the  Crown.  As  foon  as  he  had  pafs’d  his  Infancy,  he  difcover’d  fhining  9thEmperor. 
Marks  of  Wifdom  and  Virtue  far  above  his  Age  ;  he  made  good  ufe  of  the  Advice  of  his  Mi- 
nifters,  and  recover’d  feveral  Provinces. 

Whan-ven ,  who  commanded  the  Imperial  Army,  march’d  into  the  North,  to  puniih  a  revolted 
petty  King  of  the  Family  of  Han ,  whofe  Palace  he  plunder’d  and  burnt  to  the  Ground. 

However,  the  Punifhment  of  this  Prince  did  not  appeafe  the  Troubles  ;  the  petty  Sovereigns  ReguIo,s  ftiU 
ftill  continued  the  War  with  each  other,  in  order  to  increafe  their  Power,  and  obtain  the  Empire,  at  War. 
Had  the  Emperor  liv’d,  he  would  without  doubt  have  reduced  them  to  Obedience,  but  he  dy’d 
in  the  nineteenth  Year  of  his  Age,  and  fifty  eighth  of  the  Cycle.  The  Nobles  chofe  Ngai-ti , 
who  was  the  Son  of  Ching-ti^  feventh  Emperor  of  this  Dynajiy. 


NGAI-TI,  Tenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Four  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  dy’d  in  the  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  the  twenty  fifth  of  his  Age,  when  ïi-yê 
his  younger  Brother  was  elected  by  the  Grandees  to  fucceed  him. 
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TI-YE,  Eleventh  Emperor,  reign'd  Five  Tears. 

•  i 

THE  Reign  of  this  Prince  was  not  much  longer  than  that  of  his  Predecefior,  altho  he  lived  T  , 
much  longer  ;  for  Whan-ven ,  his  Prime  Minifter,  after  obtaining  a  great  Victory  in  the  nth  EmP. 
North,  ôver  the  King  of  Twen,  dethron’d  the  Emperor,  and  confin’d  him  in  a  Cittadel  ;  where  Dethroned 
having  lived  an  obfcure  Life  fifteen  Years,  he  dy’d  the  forty  third  Year  of  his  Age,  and  the  Gran- 
dees  chofe  in  his  room  Kyen-ven-ti ,  the  laft  of  the  Children  of  Vwen-ti,  fifth  Emperor  of  this 
Dynq/ly. 

KYEN-VEN-TI,  Twelfth  Emperor,  reign'd  Two  Tears. 

TVURING  hisfhort  Reign  of  two  Years,  nothing  remarkable  is  faid  of  him.  He  dy’d  in  the 
JL/  fifty  third  Year  of  his  Age,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Vû-ù,  ^ThEmp* 
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VU- if  Thirteenth  Emperor,  reign  d  Twenty  four  Tears. 

J/U  -ft  I  afcended  the  Throne  the  tenth  Year  of  the  Cycle.  Fu-kyen ,  who  was  Emperor  in 
r  the  North,  refolving  to  attack  the  Emperor,  and  conquer  his  Provinces,  his  Minifiers  endea¬ 
vour’d  to  diffuade  him  from  fuch  a  dangerous  Enterprize  3  by  obferving  to  him  that  the  Family 
of  the  ft/in  had  been  placed  on  the  Throne  by  the  Direction  of  Heaven,  and  that  as  yet  they  had 
neither  incurred  its  Wrath,  nor  done  any  thing  to  render  them  unworthy  of  its  Protection. 

Thefe  Remonfirances  proving  ineffectual,  Fu-kyen ,  who  rely’d  on  the  Number  and  Bravery  of 
his  Soldiers,  march’d  Southward  with  a  formidable  Army  3  which  Vu-ti  being  inform’d  of,  haften’d 
with  a  final!  but  feleCt  Body  of  his  Troops,  and  without  giving  his  Enemy  time  to  bring  all  his 
Forces  together,  attack’d  him  in  his  Camp,  with  fuch  Courage  and  Refblution,  that  he  intirely 
defeated  him.  The  Generals  of  Fo-kyerf  s  Army  being  driven  to  Defpair,  feiz’d  him  in  the  Rout 
and  conducting  him  to  a  Temple,  there  ftrangled  him. 

N.otwithfianding  this  great  Succefs  of  Vû'ti ,  fo  fatal  to  the  Empire  of  the  North,  lèverai  of 
the  fmaller  Sovereigns  revolted  3  whom  he  might  have  eafily  fubdued,  had  he  made  good  Ufe  of 
his  Victory,  and  march’d  with  his  Forces  into  the  Northern  Provinces  j  but  he  return’d  to  his  Court 
and  gave  himfelf  up  to  all  manner  of  Voluptuoufnefs  and  Senfualities.  This  Hero  at  laft  dy’d 
by  the  Hands  of  a  Woman  3  for  having  by  way  of  Raillery  call’d  the  Second  Queen  an  old  Wo¬ 
man,  who  was  but  thirty  Years  of  Age  5  this  Princefs  being  highly  exafperated  with  fuch  an  ill- 
grounded  Reproach,  immediately  revenged  herfelf  upon  him,  for  the  Emperor  was  found  Rifled 
in  his  Bed.  Ngan-ti  his  Son  fucceeded  him. 
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NGAN-TI,  Fourteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty  two  Tears. 

'"  I  TIE  little  Merit  found  in  this  Prince,  his  Indolence,  and  Want  of  Application,  gave  but  fmall 
Hopes  of  his  refioring  the  Tranquillity  of  the  Empire  3  and  indeed  we  meet  with  nothing 
but  Revolts  and  Wars  among  the  Regulo’s,  during  his  Reign.  A  Grandfon  of  the  King  of  Fay, 
the  only  remaining  Branch  of  that  Family,  intirely  defeated  the  King  of  Ten,  with  whom  he 
was  at  War,  and  took  his  Principality  from  him  3  whereby  he  founded  a  Dominion,  which  was 
govern’d  by  thirteen  Monarchs  of  his  Family,  in  the  Space  of  one  hundred  forty  nine  Years. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  Man  of  mean  Birth,  call’d  Lyew-hû ,  who  got  his  Living  at  firfi  by 
felling  Shoes  about  the  Country  3  but  afterwards  turning  Soldier,  he  came  to  be  General  of  a 
great  Army,  flgnaliz’d  himfelf  by  feveral  Exploits,  and  was  fo  powerful  as  to  ufurp  the  Imperial 
Throne,  being  the  Founder  of  the  following  Dynafty.  He  murder’d  the  Emperor  at  the  Age 
of  thirty  feven,  and  Kong-ti ,  his  Brother  by  the  fame  Mother,  fucceeded  him. 


is 


KONG-TI,  Fifteenth  Emperor,  reign  d  Two  Tears. 

HPHIS  Prince  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  fifty  fixth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  in  the  fécond 
^  Year  of  his  Reign  was  Rifled  or  choak’d  by  Lyew-yu ,  who  afcended  the  Throne,  and 
took  the  Name  of  Kau-tfû-vû-ti.  Thus  was  the  Dynafty  of  Fftn  exfin guifh’d,  to  make  room 
for  that  of  Song. \  lo  r\ 
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'•  The  Eighth  DYNASTY,  call'd  SONG,  which  had  Eight 
1  Emperors,  in  the  Space  of  Fifty  nine  Tears. 

KAU-TSU-VU-TI,  Firfi  Emperor,  reign'd  Two  Tears -  •  " 

-^HIS  new  Emperor  fix’d  his  Court  at  "Nan-king ,  which  was  his  Native  Place.  His 
Air,  his  Gate,  his  Size,  in  fhort  his  whole  outward  Deportment  had  fomething  in 
them  inexprefiibly  Noble  and  Majefiick  3  to  a  great  natural  Courage  he  join’d  equal 
Moderation,  which  appear’d  principally  in  his  Cloaths,  Train,  and  Drefs,  beina  in 
all  of  them  remarkably  frugal.  S  - 

This  Dynafty  and  the  four  following,  which  altogether  go  by  the  Name  of  U-tay,  are  accounted 
fmall  in  comparifon  of  the  others,  becaufe  they  continued  but  very  few  Years.  China  was  Rill 
divided  into  two  Empires,  the  Northern  and  the  Southern,  each  of  which  had  its  proper 
Monarch.  *  * 

In  the  fifty  ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle  Kau-tfû-vû-ti  dy’d,  at  the  Age  of  Sixty  feven.  Shau-ti 
his  elded  Son  fucceeded  him. 
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SHAU-TI,  Second  Emperor,  reign  d  One  Tear. 
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THO’  this  Emperor  was  feventeen  Years  old,  when  he  afcended  the  Throne,  it  was  foon 

perceived  that  he  wanted  Undemanding,  becaufe  he  delighted  to  bufy  himfelf  in  trifling  ; 

Matters.  Fan-tau-tji,  the  Ko-lau ,  or  Prime  Minifies  took  away  the  Crown  from  him,  and  2d  Emperor, 
not  long  after  his  Life.  He  was  but  eighteen  Years  old  when  he  dy’d,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ven- 
ti ,  the  third  Son  of  the  Founder  of  this  new  Dynajly. 

VEN-TI,  Third  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirty  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  was  efteem’d  on  Accuont  of  his  good  Nature,  Moderation,  Juftice,  and  great 
Integrity  ;  he  was  blam’d  only  for  having  too  great  an  AfFeCtion  for  the  Bonzas,  whofe 
Protestor  he  openly  declar’d  himfelf.  He  ordain’d  that  no  Magiftrates  fhould  continue  in  the  fame 
Poft  above  fix  Years:  and  after  fome  other  Regulations  of  this  fort,  for  the  good  of  his  People, 
he  declar’d  War  againft  the  Emperor  of  the  North,  whole  Power  daily  increafed,  having  already 
fixteen  Regulo’s  in  intire  Subjection  to  him.  Ven-ti  loft  the  firft  Battle,  but  afterwards  obtain’d 
many  Victories,  by  the  ConduCt  and  Bravery  of  Fan-tan-tfi ,  his  Prime  Minifter,  who  by  this 
extraordinary  Succefs  gain’d  no  little  Credit  and  Authority  ;  but  that  Credit  render’d  his  Fidelity 
-  fufpeCted  to  the  Emperor,  who  fearing  too  powerful  a  Subject,  procur’d  him  to  be  put  to  Death, 
which  was  the  Reward  of  his  Services. 

The  News  of  this  great  General’s  Death  being  fpread  abroad,  the  Northern  Men  took  Courage, 
and  boldly  entred  the  Southern  Provinces,  renewing  the  War  with  more  Fury  than  ever.  Ven-tï s 
‘Troops,  no  longer  commanded  by  that  able  General,  were  defeated  in  feveral  Battles  ;  but  in  the 
twenty  fixth  Year  of  his  Reign  there  was  fuch  a  horrible  Slaughter  on  both  fides,  that  the  Fields 
were  overflow’d  with  Chinefe  Blood. 

Fay-vû-ti  >  the  Emperor  of  the  North  caufed  a  General  Maflacre  of  the  Bonzas,  throughout 
his  Dominions,  and  burnt  all  their  Temples  and  Idols.  Ven-ti  was  murder’d  at  the  Age  of  thirty 
five,  by  his  eldeft  Son,  and  the  Parricide  was  kill’d  in  his  turn,  by  his  fécond  Brother,  who  im¬ 
mediately  revenged  his  Father’s  Death. 

f  D  *  >1  .  i.  .  f  .  .  ;  ,  j..,  ,  „  *"  >  /  .  »  :  ?  1  "•  1  I  I  !'/  U  --ji  1  t  \  *  I  i  ^ 

* 

VOU-TI,  Fourth  Emperor,  reign'd  Eleven  Tears.  ~ 

THIS  Prinçe  was  much  addicted  to  the  Chinefe  Sciences*  and  had  the  Reputation  of  being 
learn’d  :  he  was  likewife  exceeding  fkilful  in  managing  a  Horfe,  and  drawing  the  Bow, 
which  gave  him  a  more  than  ordinary  Inclination  to  Hunting.  He  is  cenfur’d  for  Prodigality, 
and  beftowing  Favours  without  Reafon  or  DiftinCtion,  He  treated  thole  about  his  Perfon  with  a 
Roughnefsdittle  fuitable  to  their  Rank,  for  having  no  Command  over  his  Tongue  he  often  ufed 
fharp  and  reviling  Language..  . 

He  dy’d  in  the  thirty  fifth  Year  of  his  Age,  and  forty  firft  of  the  Cycle,  Fi-ti  his  eldeft  Son 
fucceeding  him,  -  "  1  .  ' 

-  .  •  *  ■ 

FI-TI,  Fifth  Emperor,  reign'd  One  Tear. 

'  •'  '  •  1  •  .  •”  -  ■  .  :> 

^  1  F  r  v?  ^  1  f  /  y  ;  ft  t,  .  <  /  1  i v.  . -p  . -  ■  -  ^ 

HE  was  no  fooner  on  the  Throne  but  he  difcover’d  a  cruel  and  bloody  Difpofition  ;  many 
innocent  Perfons  were  put  to  Death  by  his  Orders,  and  he  was  flain  himfelf  in  the  firft 
Year  of  his  Reign. 

His  Succeftor  was  Ming-ti ,  the  eleventh  Son  of  V en-ti ;,  the  third  Emperor  of  this  Dynajly , 

*  v  .  *'  ‘f  f.  i  ^  m  ■  i  iii  V  •  >  J  T  **,  jl  -  si  ■  +  }}  ,  ij .  \  ^ k\  % 

y  "7  "  .  ^  ^  i  ,  i  -  .  .  •  A *■%  - '  *  '  -  »  <  >r  u  *  |>  »-*  •  ^  ^  ^  f.y  |Q  j  «  . .  | 

•  MING-TI,  Sixth  Emperor,  reign'd  Eight  Tears. 

ÏV  •  a  >  -  V  ’  *  *£  *+  1  *  .  5  f  '  '  .  \  /• 

.  f  f  -t"  V.;  i  »  *  um  z* 

€ .  *  N  \  r^.i  *  v  ■  %  ^  w.  b  ^  j*  .L  *  4  y  f 

'HIS  Prince  was  as  barbarous  and  cruel  as  his  Predeceflor.  He  put  to  Death  thirteen  young 
Princes  of  the  Imperiàl  Blood,  who  were  his  Nephews;  and  as  he  had  no  Children  of  his 
own,  he  introduc’d  Men  among  his  Wives,  with  a  Defign  to  have  a  Male  Child,  then  to  kill 

the  Mother,  and  give  it  to  the  Emprefs,  who  was  barren.- . He  preferr’d  Syau-tau-ckng  to  the 

higheft  Dignity  of  the  Empire,  a  Man  exceeding  ambitious,  and  who  afterwards  murder’d  two 
Emperors  to  make  way  to  the  Throne.  Ming-ti  dy’d  the  forty  ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  being 
only  thirty  four  Years  old,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Tjang-ngû-vang  his  eldeft  Son, 

9-  f  •  i  t  ,  ... 
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.  TSANG-NGU-VANG,  Seventh  Emperor,  reign'd  Four 

Tears.  r  ; 

THE  rough  and  untraflable  Temper  of  this  Prince  lerv'd  to  colour  the  Perfidioufnefs  a„a 
Treafon  or  SyauTait-ching  j  who  dipp’d  his  Hands  in  the  Blood  of  his  young  Mafter  he’h 
yet  but  fifteen  Years  of  Age  when  Sbun-ti,  the  third  Son  of  Ming-ti,  was  advanc’d  in  his  room 

SHUN-TI,  Eighth  Emperor,  reign'd  Two  Tears. 

sthEmpcror,  *  I  young  Prince  met -with  the  fame  Fate  as  his  Brother,  falling  a  Sacrifice  to  theAmbi 

mttrdemL  teJth  of  h?  AgePnme  Mlnlfer’  wh° murder’d^ him  in  the  fécond  Ye»  of  his  Reign,  and  foui 

By  this  double  Murder  Syau-tan-ching  put  an  End  to  the  Dynafty  of  Song  and  became  th 
Founder  of  a  new  Dynajiy  call'd  TJi,  under  the  Name  of  Kau-ti.  JJ  “  ** 
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'-The  Ninth  DYNASTY,  colli  TSI,  whtch  had  five  Empc 

rors  in  the  Space  of  Twenty  three  Tears. 

i . •  .  ,  t  ^  f  v  .*  ► 

KAU-TI,  Fir  ft  Emperor,  reign  d  four  Tears. 

"El0Mdtiï S'  thLTCapital  of  theProvince  <rf  Kyang-nan,  but  enjoy’d  not 

than  MUhary  Exit?' He  uS  his  SkiU 

fet  over  with^relousiTiu  ^ “ft  SdenV^d  ^drel'd  in  a  Hato 

y  ,  /ige  ot  titty  tour,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldefi:  Son  Vû-ti. 

YU-TI,  Second  Emperor ,  reign'd  Eleven  Tears. 

E  began  his  Reign  with  publifhing  a  Law,  that  the  Mandarins  fhould  not  hold  their  Fm 

axJZgS  SSS9  ÉfflHf — - “■  *»». 

fs-cïï ■  *> 

«  of  pure  Chance  ,  that  after  thk  Life  the  StaTe  of  M  l  Events  m  this  World  are  the  Effefls 
“  and  that  the  Soil  dies  wkh  the  Body ’’  *h  S  n  %  °f  Beads; 

feveral  able  Men,  and  learnedly  refuted  by  them  in  thdr  WriSS ““  "**  °PP°fed  * 

Syau-ywen>  famous  for  his  Skill  in  Politicks  and  Military  Affairs  «««iM.  A  tv  •  r 

ssssir -  ^  sas 

disx  sssas"  •*  **•  >  -  m.  - 

MING-TI,  Third  Emperor,  reign'd  Five  Tears. 

«ÆfSdr,  7  Founder  f  the  Dynafty,  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  commit  the 

a  Murderer  Care  and  Education  of  two  of  his  vounv  rHil*--.,  1,-  t>.  e  .  ,  c?mmit  ™ 

and  Ufurper.  fucceffively  upon  the  Throne  W  r„t  hi,  8  L".lldren  tQ  ™s  Brother  Mtng-ti  -,  who  placed  them 

Months,  a^dftLd  the  Sowi  “  ^  ^ maber>  in  <*«*  Space  of  four 

thaT^hah^t^^ircSrtn  Pea“>  wh,ofe  Emperor  was  fo  addifled  to  Study, 

Ming-ti  dy’d  aTfLty  Ye?s  of  A.eH7e7k  H ^  ^  3  B°°k  in  his  Hand. 

Son  When-hL.  1  the  fifteenth  of  the  and  left  the  Crown  to  his  third 
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CHINESE  Monarchs. 

WHEN-HEW,  Fourth  Emperor,  reign'd  Two  Tears. 

THE  Debaucheries  and  Cruelty  of  this  Prince  hi*  a c  t- 

of  giving  him  wife  Counfels,  and  the  Credit  into  whirh  k°n  k°  WC^  cafable 

fo  many  Pretences  for  Syau-ymùen  under  which  to  cloak  hk  p  er  °  the  Eunuchs,  were 

King  3*1***!  J<W  -  t 

Fire,  and  after  built  another  more  magnificent.  The  Emneror  a  .n  j  j  ’  let.  Jt  011 

Years  old  kill’d  by  the  Hands  of  this  traiterous  Prime  Mi, filter  who  Ir’Tw  f  t,  VT^r 
that  unfortunate  Prince  on  the  Throne.  emitter,  who  plac  d  Ho-ti  the  Brother  of 

HO-TI,  Fifth  Emperor,  reign'd  One  Tear. 

Srff'/lVEN\  when  he  placed  this  young  Prince  on  the  Throne,  did  not  deli*n  that  he 

Lif,  and  Crown,  which  he  feiz’d,  and  founded  a  new  Dynajy  P  V  d  hlm  b°th  °f  hlS  5thEm^ 
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The  Tenth  DYNASTY,  call'd  LYANG,  which  had  Four 
Emperors,  in  the  Space  of  Fifty  Jive  Tears. 

KAU-TS U- VU-TI,  Firfl  Emperor,  reign'd  Forty  eight 

Tears. 

SYAU-YWEN,  who  after  his  Acceffion  to  the  Throne,  which  he  fo  traiteroufly  ob¬ 
tained,  alfiimed  the  Name  of  liau-tfû-vû-ti,  was  defcended  from  the ’ancient  Family 
of  Syau-ho,  and  endow’d  with  excellent  Qualities,  being  adtive,  laborious,  and  vigil 
kT  He  dlfPat?!! d  ,al1  lals  Affa'rs,  which  always  pall  thro’  his  own  Hands,  with  fur- 
pnting  Readinefs  ;  was  Ikilful  in  almoll  all  the  Sciences,  particularly  the  Military  Art  •  was  an 
here  m  whatever  concern’d  his  own  Perfon,  and  fo  faving,  that  the  fame  Cap  ferved  him  three 
Years  ;  but  at  laft  his  F ondnefs  for  the  Bonzas  carry’d  him  fo  far,  that  he  negledted  intirely  the  Bu 
finefsot  the  State,  and  in  effedt  became  a  Bonza  himfelf.  He  put  out  an  Edidt  forbidding  to’ 

kill  Oxen  or  Sneep,  even  for  Sacrifices,  appointing  ground  Corn  to  be  offer’d  initead  of  thole 
Anknalsi 

^  In  the  fifteenth  Year  of  his  Reign  he  laid  Siege  to  the  City  of  Shew-yang  in  the  Province  of 

Shen  -ft,  which  ladled  ten  Years;  lofing  before  it  an  incredible  Numer  of  Men  either  by  Water 
Swofd  ot  Famine.  J  3 

At  this  time  happen’d  the  entire  Ruin  of  the  Empire  of  the  North,  call’d  Qbey  This  vail 
Dominion  was  divided  between  two  Sovereigns,  one  of  the  Eallern,  the  other  of  the  Weilern 
Part,  but  at  length  was  united  under  the  King  of  Tfi  and  Chew.  The  Emprefs  of  the  North 

nam’d  HÛ,  built  a  Monaflery  large  enough  to  lodge  a  thoufand  Bonzas,  and  gave  it  the  Name 
of  Yong-ching,  that  is,  Perpetual  Peace. 

For  twenty  fix  Years  the  Emperor  govern’d  with  Succefs,  till  the  Fancy  took  him  to  leave 
the  Court,  and  dwell  in  a  Temple  of  the  Bonzas,  where  he  had  his  Head  fhaved  wore  a 
coarfe  Garment,  and  liv’d  upon  Herbs  and  Rice  ;  and  tho>  the  Grandees  of  the  Empire  brought 
Kim  back  againfl  his  Will,  from  the  Place  of  his  Retirement  to  his  Palace,  yet  he  obilinately 
continued  to  live  aftei  the  IManner  of  the  Bonzas.  According  to  their  Dodtrine  of  the  Tranf 
migation  of  Souls,  Be  durll  not  condemn  any,  even  the  greateil  Criminal,  to  Death  •  which 
open'd  the  Door  to  Licentioufnefs,  and  occafion’d  infinite  Murders  and  Robberies. 

.  Kyen^vxn,  the  Ko-lau  of  the  Empire,  griev’d  that  he  was  forc’d  to  ferve  an  Ufurper  llarv’d 
himfelf  to  Death,  which  Pradlice  is  common  enough  among  the  Chinefe.  When  the  Emperor 
heard  of  it,  lie  cry’d  out  :  Do  not  1  hold  my  Crown  of  Heaven  ?  Am  I  beholden for  it  to  the  Grandees 
of  the  Empire  ?  What  Reafton  than  had  this  miferable  Man  to  make  himfelf  away  ? 

Hew-king,  who  was  King  of  Ho-nan,  and  the  Emperor’s  Vaffal,  revolted  fuddenlv  and 
making  htmfejf  Mailer  of  Nan-king,  feiz’d  the  Emperor  ;  who  appearing  intrepid  before  hi. 
Conqueror  and  without  the  Icafl  Sign  of  Concern  in  his  Countenance,  the  Rebel  tho’  naturally 
fierce,  was  fcarce  able  to  look  him  in  the  Face  ;  and  felt  fuch  Emotions,  that  the  Sweat  ran  down 

n-  r0P^  ’  Firiuj1  'mve  believed,  faid  he,  that  it  was  fo  difficult  to  refill  a  Power  which 
Heaven  has  eftablijh'd.  So  that  he  durll  not  imbrue  his  Hands  in  the  Blood  of  the  old  Man,  but 

contented 
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contented  himfelf  with  putting  him  to  a  lingering  Death,  by  retrenching  part  of  his  Sufienance 
every  Day. 

There  were  great  Encomiums  made  at  this  time  on  the  filial  Piety  of  a  young  Man  fifteen 
Years  of  Age,  call’d  Kye-fwen ;  whofe  Father  being  condemn’d  to  lofe  his  Head  for  feveral  Of¬ 
fences  committed  by  him,  during  his  Magistracy,  Kye-fwen ,  as  foon  as  he  was  inform’d  thereof 
went  and  threw  himfelf  at  the  Feet  of  the  Prince,  intreating  r  him,  with  Tears,  that  he  might 
be  allow’d  to  fuffer  in  his  Father’s  Stead.  The  Prince  after  a  ftridt  Examination,  finding  he  was 
in  Earned:,  and  adted  voluntarily,  in  Confideration  of  fuch  remarkable  Tendernefs,  pardon’d 
the  Father,  and  rewarded  the  Son  with  a  Title  of  Honour  ;  which  yet  he  confiantly  refufed' 
becaufe  it  would  continually  put  him  in  mind  of  his  Father’s  Fault. 

Kau-ifu-vû-ti  being  deny’d  a  little  Honey  which  he  call’d  for,  to  take  away  a  bitter  Tafte  he 
had  in  his  Mouth,  dy’d  immediately  in  the  fixth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  fourlcore  and  fixth  of 
his  Age,  his  third  Son  Kyen-ven-ti  fucceeding  him. 


KYEN-VEN-TI,  Second  Emperor,  reign'd  Three  Tears. 

2d  Emperor.  Fl^  F  ~  KIN  G  did  not  fuffer  this  Emperor  to  remain  long  upon  the  Throne  ;  for  he 
feiz  d  his  Perfon  in  the  fécond  Year  of  his  Reign,  and  having  put  him  to  Death,  affum’d 
the  Title  of  Emperor,  but  preferv’d  it  fcarce  one  Year. 

Kyen-ven-ti ,  when  flain,  was  forty  nine  Years  of  Age,  and  was  iucceeded  by  Ywen-ti  the 
feventh  Son  of  the  Founder  of  the  Dynafty . 


YWEN-TI,  Third  Emperor,  reign'd  Three  Tears. 

Twen-ti, 

3d  Empefor,  fg HIN-PA-STEN  who  was  Sovereign  of  a  fmall  Dominion,  and  at  the  fame  time  & 
the  Sea  of  ,  ,alf  X the  1EmPire’  a«aek’d  Hew-king,  cut  his  Army  in  pieces,  and  caufed  him  to  be  be-  » 
Lau-kyun, ,  Eut  thls  Ko-lau ,  [or  Prime  Minifier]  alfo  revolted  in  his  turn,  and  befieged  Nan-king. 

The  Emperor,  who  refided  there,  and  was  wholly  befotted  with  the  idle  Conceits  of  the  Sedt  of 
Lau-kyun ,  being  by  this  Revolt  roufed  to  Arms,  went  round  the  Walls  of  the  City  ;  but  feeing 
all  was  loft,  he  broke  his  Sword,  and  burnt  his  Library,  which  confifted  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  Volumes,  faying,  “  There  was  an  End,  both  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Military 

îhurdSy  bv-d  the  Rebel  having  taken  the  City,  Twen-ti  mounted  on  a  white  Horfe  went 

his  Prime  ^  Render  d  himfelf  into  the  Hands  of  the  Conqueror,  who  flew  him  at  the  Age  of  forty  feven, 
Miniiter.  Kmg-ti  his  ninth  Son  fucceeding  him. 


KING-TX  Fourth  Emperor >  reign  d  Two  Tears * 

IN  the  tniiteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle  this  Prince  was  advanced  to  the  Imperial  Dignity,  which  he 
held  not  above  two  Years,  the  Murderer  of  his  Father  difpatching  him  like  wife,  in  the  fix-, 
teent  Year  of  his  Age.  With  this  Prince  expired  the  Dynafty  of  Lyang\  and  Chin-pa- fy en,  the 
ounder  of  the  Dynafty  of  Chin ,  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Empire,  taking  the  Name  of  Kau- 
tju-vu-ti .  In  the  fame  Year  the  Emperor  of  that  part  of  the  North,  call’d  Chew,  caufed  all 
the  Temples  of  the  Bonzas  and  their  Idols  to  be  burnt. 
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f:  The  Eleveth  DYNASTY,  call d  CHIN,  which  had  Five 
Emperors  in  the  Space  of  Thirty  three  Tears. 

KAU-TSU-VU-TI,  Firjl  Emperor,  reign'd  Three  Tears. 


Kau-tfu-tli-ti , 
ill  Emperor. 


HIS  new  Emperor  was  defcended  from  Chin-fee ,  the  famous  General,  diftinguifh’d 
by  his  glorious  Actions,  under  the  fifth  Family  of  Han ,  he  was  a  Lover  of  the 
a  Sciences,  and  very  fond  of  Bonzas  ;  but  Death  in  a  little  time  depriv’d  him  of  that 
Crown  which  he  had  obtain’d  by  a  double  Crime,  for  he  dy’d  in  the  third  Year  of 

ceedinghim  hlCh  ^  ^  ^  nimh  °f  his  ASe> and  flxth  of  the  Cycle,  his  Brother  Ven-ti  fu  c- 


YEN- 


r 


CHINESE  Monarchs. 

VEN-TI,  Second  Emperor,  reign'd  Seven  Tears. 

JgEN-Tl  always  lived  privately,  without  concerning  himfelf  in  Affairs,  till  the  Moment 
r  lle  was  made  Emperor;  but  it  foon  appear’d  that  he  had  the  proper  Qualities  of  a  great  Prince 
by  the  Affedtion  he  bore  to  his  Subjedts,  and  the  Trouble  he  took  to.  hear  their  Law-Suits  him- 
felf,  and  biing  them  to  a  ipeedy  Iffue.  He  order  d  a  Drum  to  beat  within  the  Palace  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  Hours  of  the  Night,  which  Cuftom  is  obferv’d  to  this  Day.  Being  fenfible  that  his 
Son  was  a  Perfon  of  no  great  Capacity,  he  refolved  to  choofe  his  Brother,  the  King  of  Ngan- 
ching,  foi  his  Succefioi  ;  but  the  Ko-lau  and  Nobles  making  a  rtrong Representation  againft  it  he 
alter’d  his  Intention.  °  * 

The  Emperor  of  that  part  of  the  North  call’d  Chew ,  revived  at  this  time  an  ancient  Cuftom, 
which  was  to  maintain  at  the  publick  Charge  all  aged  Perfons,  who  had  done  any  important 
Service  to  the  State.  3  r 

Ven-ti  was  forty  five  Years  old  when  he  dy’d,  in  the  twenty  fourth  of  the  Cvcle  and  his  Son 
Ling-hay-vang  fucceeded  him. 
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LING-HAY-VANG-,  Third  Emperor,  reign  d  Two  Tears. 

'  I  "HIS  Prince  was  hardly  feated  on  the  Throne,  before  he  was  depofed  by  his  Uncle,  the 
JL  K-ing  of  A ïgan-chingy  and  dying  foon  after  at  Nineteen  Years  of  Age,  Swen-ti ,  Nephew  &-th 

to  the  Founder  of  this  Dynafty\  feiz’d  the  Crown  by  Force.  3d  Emperor. 

9  ,  u  '  *  f  ^  -v  A  .  ^  '  •  r  r  •  r  I  . 

SWEN-TI,  Fourth  Emperor,  reign'd  Fourteen  Tears. 

XHIS  Prince  was  of  a  fweet  and  eafy  Temper,  and  his  chief  Delight  was  Mufic,  to  which  s-mni, 
he  devoted  part  of  his  Time.  The  Sages,  whom  he  lov’d  and  protected,  had  always  an  or  Si<vn-t}* 
lecefs  to  him.  One  of  his  Vaffals  having,. out  of  fome  interefted  View,  fent  him  Prefents  4thEm*)eror’ 
of  great  Value,  he,  to  check  his  Ambition,  order’d  them  to  be  burnt  in  his  Prefence. 

e  Emperor  of  the  North,  having  promoted  Yang-kyen  to  the  Dignity  of  Ko-lau ,  and  given  Thef  Rife  of 
his  Daughter  in  Marriage  to  his  Son,  not  long  after  made  him  Sovereign  of  the  Principality  of 
S-wi,  by  which  he  became  fo  powerful,  that  in  a  few  Years  he  was  in  a  Condition  to  fubdue  all 
China.  r 

Swen-ti  dy’d  in  the  forty  ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  the  forty  fécond  of  his  Age,  his  Son 
'  Chang- ching-kong  fucceeding  him. 


CHANG-CHING-KONG,  Fifth  Emperor >  reign  d  Seven 

Tears. 


T!HIS  Prince  was  no  fooner  inverted  with  the  fovereign  Power,  but  he  plung’d  himfelf  Chang-chtng . 

into  the  mort  criminal  Exceffes.  Yang-kyeny  who  was  become  very  powerful  in  the  ^>5^Emp. 
North,  being  inform’d  of  his  debauch’d  and  effeminate  way  of  living,  affum’d  the  Title  of  Em¬ 
peror  ;  and  advancing  Southward,  with  a  very  numerous  Army,  crofs’d  the  River  Yang-tfe-kyangy 
•  without  the  leaft  Oppofition,  and  entred  the  Imperial  City  of  Nan-king  in  Triumph.  Chang -  dethron’d  by 
ching-kong  choofing  Death  rather  than  to  fall  into  the  Enemy’s  Hands,  threw  himfelf  into  a  Tang-kyen. 
Well,  from  whence  however  he  was  taken  out  alive  ;  but  being  dethron’d  he  fpent  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  and  twenty  Years  of  his  Life  in  a  private  Condition,  dying  at  the  Age  of  fifty  two. 
ffang-kyen  took  the  Name  of  Kan-tju-ven-tiy  and  became  the  Founder  of  a  new  Dynafty . 


The  Twelfth  DYNASTY,  call'd  SWI,  which  had  Three 
Emperors  in  the  Space  of  Twenty  nine  Tears, 

9  •  y  ,  r  r  f  •  f — . .  , 

KÂU-TSU-VEN-TI,  Firjl  Emperor,  reign'd  Fifteen  Tears , 

THIS  Prince  feiz’d  the  Throne  in  the  forty  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  in  the  fifty  fourth  Kau-t/à  ™»- 
he  re-united  the  Northern  and  Southern  Empires;  which  had  exifted  feparately  for  three  ti,  1  ft  Emp. 
hundred  Years,  the  Yang-tfe-kyang  being  their  common  Boundary.  He  was  defeended  J^them 
from  a  noble  Family,  which  had  perform’d  great  Services  to  the  fifth  Race,  call’d  the  Han,  and  and  Souther^ 
kept  his  Refidencein  the  Province  of  Shen-Ji,  His  folid  and  penetrating  Judgment  made  Amends  Empires. 
Vol.  I.  Ccc  "*  for 
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for  his  want  of  Learning,  while  his  admirable  Temperance  and  Love  of  his  Subjects  gain’d  him 
their  Edeem  and  Confidence.  He  reform’d  the  ancient  Mulic,  and  commanded  the  Learned  to 
make  ufe  of  nothing  but  found  Reafoning  in  their  Compofitions,  avoiding  all  Rhetorical  Flou- 
rifhes  and  vain  Ornaments,  as  fit  only  to  pleafe  the  Ear,  and  enervate  Eloquence  ;  he  caufed  alfo 
publick  Granaries  to  be  built  in  all  Cities  5  and  ordained  that  each  Family,  in  proportion  to  its 
Subdance,  fhould  furnilh  every  Year  a  certain  Quantity  of  Rice  and  Corn,  for  the  Support  of 
the  Poor  in  time  of  Famine.  He  publidi’d  likewife  an  Edidt  making  it  Death  to  deal  the  Value 
of  eight  Sols;  which  afterwards,  upon  the  Reprefentations  that  were  made  to  him,  he  abolifh’d, 
but  was  inexorable  towards  the  Judges  who  received  Bribes.  Ladly,  he  render’d  Merchants  and 
Mechanics  incapable  of  enjoying  publick  Employments.  Altho’  he  knew  his  elded  Son  to  be  a 
Perfon  of  no  Merit,  yet  he  intended  to  make  him  his  Heir  ;  which  Preference  fo  exalperated 
his  fécond  Son  Yang-ti ,  that  he  murdered  his  Father  in  the  fixty  fourth  Year  of  his  Age,  and  the 
fird  of  the  Cycle.  With  the  fame  Barbarity  he  treated  his  Brother,  whom  he  look’d  upon  as  his 
Rival,  and  by  this  double  Parricide  mounted  the  Throne. 

^  -  *J  .  *  ?  f  t  f  *\  ?  4.  t  r  r  i  t  f  »  ,  - 

YANG-TI,  Second  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirteen  Tears . 

THO’  this  Prince  had  valuable  Qualities,  yet  he  is  generally  blamed  for  his  Luxury  and  Pro¬ 
digality.  Having  removed  his  Court  from  the  Province  of  Shen-Ji  to  that  of  Ho-nan ,  he 
caufed  two  vadly  large  public  Granaries  to  be  built,  and  a  Park  to  be  made,  fifteen  Leagues 
in  Compafs,  with  dately  Palaces  and  magnificent  Gardens;  where  he  took  the  Air  on  Horfeback, 
accompany’d  by  a  Great  number  of  his  Wives,  who  perform’d  Concerts  of  Vocal  and  Indru- 
mentalMufic.  His  Fame  drew  feveral  foreign  Princes  to  his  Court,  in  order  to  put  themfelveis 
under  his  Protection.  He  forbad  his  Subjects  to  carry  Arms,  a  piece  of  Policy  dill  in  Force.  He 
alfo  repaired  the  great  Wall  dividing  China  from  Yartary ,  in  which  Work  it  is  faid  a  Million  of 
Men  were  employ’d.  He  was  fo  intent  upon  the  Advancement  and  Progrefs  of  the  Sciences, 
that  he  commiflion’d  a  hundred  of  the  mod  learned  Men  to  revife  and  re-print,  after  the  Man¬ 
ner  o(  thofe  Days,  all  Books  treating  of  War,  Politics,  Phyfic,  and  Agriculture.  He  efta- 
blifh’d  the  Degrees  of  DoCtor,  to  qualify  both  Literary  and  Military  Men  for  their  refpedtive 
Employments.  He  attack’d  the  Koreans  both*  by  Sea  and  Land  ;  and  tho’  his  fird  Attempt  was 
without  Succefs,  yet  in  a  fécond  Expedition  he  forced  them,  in  Quality  of  Vadals,  to  fend  Am- 
bafiadors  to  implore  his  Clemency. 

In  vifiting  the  Southern  Provinces,  the  thirteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  he  arriv’d  at  Yang-chew , 
a  City  of  Kyang-nan ,  where  he  was  adaffinated  at  thirty  nine  Years  of  Age,  by  a  mean  Fellow* 
whofe  Name  was  Wha-kyê'j  on  which  Li-ywen^  one  of  the  Regulo’s,  having  adèmbled  an  Army 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  Men,  placed  the  Crown  upon  the  Head  of  Kong-ti ,  Grand- 
fon  of  the  Emperor  Kau-tfu-ven-ti. 

KONG-TI,  Third  Emperor,  reign'd  One  Tear .  -i 

THIS  Prince  was  enthron’d  and  depofed  the  fame  Year,  by  Li-ywen ,  whofè  fécond  Son,  at 
the  Head  of  an  Army  raifed  by  his  Father,  made  himfelf  Mader  of  the  Palace.  It  is  re- 
depofed  by  ported,  that  while  he  was  viewing  its  Magnificence  and  Riches,  he  fetch’d  a  deep  Sigh,  and  laid, 
Lyyrwen.  «  No,  fuch  a  dately  Edifice  mud  not  be  fuffer’d  to  dand  any  longer,  being  good  for  nothing  but 
to  foften  the  Spirit  of  a  Prince,  and  cherifh  his  vicious  Inclinations,”  and  fo  order’d  it  imme¬ 
diately  to  be  burnt  down.  Thus  ended  the  Dynafty  nam’d  Swii  the  lad  of  five  petty  ones.  Li* 
ywen  was  the  Founder  of  the  following  Race,  and  reign’d  by  the  Name  of  Shin-yau-ti . 
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SHIN-YAU-TI, 


Firjl  Emperor,  reign'd  Nine  Tears. 
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HE  began  his  Reign  with  an  Adi  of  Clemency,  which  prefaged  the  Mildnefs  of  his  future 
Government ,  abating  the  Rigour  of  Penal  Laws,  and  moderating  the  Taxes  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  diew’d  himfelf  too  favourable  to  the  Do&rine  of  hau-kyun>  by  erect¬ 
ing  a  Temple  in  Honour  of  the  Chief  of  that  Seed. 


In 
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In  the  fixteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  he  reduce!  all  the  Rebels,  and  thereby  became  the  peace¬ 
able  Poffeffor  of  this  vail:  Monarchy.  It  was  he  who  ordain’d  that  one  Ounce  of  Copper 
fhould  be  coined  into  ten  Pieces  of  Money,  with  thefe  Words,  Tong  Pau,  imprefs’d  ori  them. 

This  was  the  only  Money  current  in  China,  and  is  in  ufe  at  this  time.  By  the  Advice  of  his 
Ko-lau ,  call  d  Fu-ywe ,  he  enjoin  d  one  hundred  thoufand  Bonzas  to  marry,  in  order  to  propagate 
Soldiers  for  his  Army.  In  the  twenty  third  Year  of  the  Cycle  he  abdicated  the  Crown,  in  favour 
of  his  fécond  Son  call’d  ïay-tjbng,  and  dy’d  nine  Years  after  in  the  feventieth  Year  of  his  Age. 

TAY-TSONG,  Second  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty  three  Tears’. 

THIS  Prince,  who  began  his  Reign  in  the  twenty  fourth  Fear  of  the  Cycle,  is  accounted  by 

the  Chinefe  one  of  their  greated  Emperors;  whom  they  praife  efpecially  for  his  Wifdom,  2CffnSor 
and  the  favorable  Reception  all  thofe  met  with,  who  were  capable  of  giving  him  prudent  Coun- 
fels,  or  had  Courage  enough  to  tell  him  of  his  Faults.  So  great  was  his  Temperance  and  Fruga¬ 
lity,  that  he  never  fufter’d  more  than  eight  Diflies  of  Meat  to  be  ferved  up  to  his  Table  ;  and 
drove  almoft  all  the  Concubines  out  of  his  Palace.  In  his  Reign  the  Chriftian  Religion  gained 
Footing  in  his  Empire,  as  will  be  obferv’d  hereafter.  He  caufed  the  bed  Books  to  be  brought  from 
all  Parts  ;  and  became  in  fome  refpeCt  the  Redorer  of  the  Sciences,  by  the  Care  he  took  to  rè- 
edablifh  in  his  Palace  an  Academy  for  Literature,  wherein  were  reckon’d  eight  thoufand  Scholars 
many  of  them  Sons  of  foreign  Princes  ;  whom  he  provided  with  able  Maders,  appointing  eighteen  Academies 
of  the  mod  eminent,  call’d  She-pa-hyo-tfe,  to  fuperintend  their  Studies.  He  founded  likewife  a  Mi-  for  Literature 
litary  Academy  for  Archery,  where  he  often  aflifled  himfelf.  This  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  and  Ardher>r- 
Miniders,  who  reprefented  to  him  the  Indecency,  as  well  as  the  Danger  that  might  accrue  to  his 
Perfon,  by  frequenting  this  Academy  ;  to  which  Fay-tfong  anfwer’d,  “  I  look  upon  myfelf  in  my 
“  Empire  as  a  Father  in  his  Family,  and  I  carry  my  Subjects  in  my  Bofom,  as  if  they  were  my 
“  Children  ;  What  have  I  then  to  fear  ?” 

This  Affection  for  his  Subjects  made  him  fay,  “  That  he  wifh’d  his  People  to  have  Plenty  of  His  itrong 
the  conftnon  Neceflaries  of  Life  5”  adding,  “  That  the  Welfare  of  the  Empire  depends  on  Refons 
the  People  ;  an  Emperor  who  fleeces  his  People  to  enrich  himfelf,  is  like  a  Man  who  cuts  rfând  op™* 
his  own  Flefli  in  pieces,  to  iupply  his  Stomach,  which  is  fill’d,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  fliort  time  puffing  the 
his  Body  mud  peridt.  How  many  Emperors  have  ow’d  their  Ruin  to  their  Luxury  !  What  Subjeft- 
Expences  were  they  at  to  fupport  it?  and  what  heavy  Taxes  did  the  poor  People  groan  under 
to  fupply  thofe  Expences  ?  When  the  People  are  rack’d  and  opprefs’d,  what  becomes  of  the 
Empire  ?  Is  it  not  then  on  the  Brink  of  DedruCtion  ?  And  if  the  Empire  perifli,  what 
Condition  mud  the  Emperor  be  in  ?  Thefe  are  the  Reflections,  continued  he ,  that  ferve  as  a 
Curb  to  my  Defires.”  * 

He  forbad  the  Magistrates,  under  pain  of  Death,  to  receive  Prefents;  and  that  he  might  be  Makes  it 
fktisfy’d  whether  his  Orders  were  obey’d,  he  made  a  Trial  upon  a  Mandarin ,  by  fuborning  a  Deat.h  in 
Man  to  make  him  a  Prefent,  which  the  Mandarin  receiving,  the  Emperor  condemn'd  him  to  receive' a 
Death.  Upon  this  the  Prime  Minider  addrefling  him,  “  Great  Prince,  faid  he,  your  Sentence  Bribe; 

“  isjud,  and  the  Mandarin  deferves  to  die  ;  but  are  you  who  laid  the  Snare  for  him,  to  fall  aPaflkgeon 
“  into  the  Crime  which  he  has  committed,  altogether  innocent  ?  and  do  you  not  partake  thatOccafon, 
of  his  Fault  ?  ”  This  Remondrance  had  its  EffieCt,  and  the  Emperor  pardon’d  the  Offender. 

In  the  Year  following  one  of  the  great  Mandarins  of  War,  having  in  like  manner  received  a  another, 
filk  Suit  as  a  Prefent,  the  Emperor,  who  was  inform’d  of  it,  fent  him  immediately  a  Quantity  of 
Silks  ;  upon  which  the  Courtiers  could  not  fupprefs  their  Refentment,  but  cry’d  out,  “  This 
“  Mandarin  deferves  the  Punifliment  inflicted  by  the  Law,  and  not  a  Reward.”  To  which  the 
Emperor  anfwer’d,  “  The  Confudon  wherewith  he  will  be  druck,  will  give  him  a  more  feri- 
“  Able  Pain  than  the  fevered  Punifliment  ;  for  thefe  Silks,  which  I  fend  him,  indead  of  redound- 
“  iug  to  his  Honour,  will  continually  reproach  him  with  his  Fault.”  Whenever  the  Country 
was  threaten’d  with  Scarcity,  Drought,  or  immoderate  Rains,  after  the  Examples  of  the  ancient 
Emperors,  he  publifh’d  an  EdiCt,  by  which  he  order’d  his  Failings  to  be  laid  before  him,  that  by 
reforming  them  he  might  appeafe  the  Wrath  of  Heaven.  He  gave  no  Credit  to  Soothfayers  ;  His  Con- 
for  one  Day  as  the  Storks  were  building  their  Neds  in  his  Prefence,  they  doed  and  clapped  their  tempt 
Wings;  whereat  his  Courtiers  tedify’d  their  Joy,  as  portending  him  fome  unexpected  good  Luck;  SUnes’ 
upon  which  the  Emperor  fmil’d,  and  faid,  “  Shwi  tfay  te  hyen which  fignifies  u  A  happy 
<c  Prefage  for  me  is  to  have  wife  Men  about  me,”  and  immediately  order’d  the  Ned  to  be  de- 
ftroy’d. 

In  the  fécond  Year  of  his  Reign  the  Fields  were  cover’d  with  Locuds,  which  by  the  Havock  Extraordina- 
they  made  threatened  a  terrible  Famine.  “  Mifchievous  InfeCts,”  cry’d  the  Emperor  with  a  r0yf  Affeakm 
deep  Sigh,  “  in  ruining  the  Harved,  you  dedroy  the  Lives  of  my  poor  People.  Alas!  I  had  LhiSSpL 
<c  much  rather  you  would  devour  my  own  Bowels,”  and  at  thefe  Words  he  fwallow’d  a  Locud 
alive.  In  reading  the  Book  of  Phydc,  compofed  by  the  Emperor  Whang-ti ,  he  found  that  the  M^h^of6 
Vital  Parts  are  injur’d  by  a  Blow  or  Bruife  upon  the  Shoulder  :  from  that  time  he  made  a  Law  giving  the 
that  none  fliould  be  badonado’d  upon  the  Back,  but  upon  the  Lower  Parts,  after  the  Manner  that  Baftonado- 
it  is  now  praCtifed  throughout  the  Empire.  He  ufed  to  fay,  a  That  an  Emperor  is  like  an  Ar-  Compares 
“  chiteCt.  When  a  Fabrick  is  well  built,  andraifed  upon  firm  Foundations,  if  the  Architect  offers  JÏ^Ardr* 
“  t0  make  any  Alterations,  he  expofes  it  to  certain  Ruin  ;  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Empire,  when  tea."  rC  1 
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once  it  is  well  eflablifh’d,  and  govern’d  by  wife  Laws,  great  Care  mull  be  taken  not  to  intro¬ 
duce  any  Innovation.  It  is  a  common  Proverb,”  faid  he  another  time,  “  that  an  Emperor 
is  fear’d  by  every  body,  and  has  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  himfelf.  This  is  not  my  Sentiment  1 
perpetually  ftandinFear*  both  of  the  Providence  of  Heaven,  whom  nothing  efcapes,  and  of 
the  Eyes  of  my  Subjects,  which  are  continually  fix’d  upon  me.  It  is  for  this  that  I  watch  every 
Moment  over  my  own  Actions,  that  I  may  do  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  Will  of 
God,  and  to  the  Defires  of  my  People. 

To  comfort  his  Subjects  in  a  time  of  Drought,  he  releafed  the  Prifoners,  and  granted  a  general 
Pardon;  declaring  neverthelefs,  that  this  was  an  Indulgence  which  a  Prince  ought  to  uie  verv 
cautioufly,  for  fear  the  Impunity  of  the  Wicked  might  turn  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Good;  and 
that  the  Tares  ought  to  be  rooted  out,  left  they  ffiould  damage  the  good  Corn.  In  the  feventh 
Year  of  his  Reign,  he  went  in  Perfon  to  the  publick  Prifon,  in  which  were  three  hundred  and 
ninety  capital  Offenders,  whom  he  order’d  to  be  let  out,  with  an  Injunction  to  return  thither 
after  Harveft,  which  they  all  did  to  a  Man.  The  Emperor  was  fo  delighted  as  well  as  furprifed 
at  their  Punctuality  in  keeping  their  Word,  that  he  granted  them  both  their  Lives  and  Liberties 
The  Cbinefe  Annals  report,  that  in  the  eighth  Year  of  his  Reign  there  came  Ambafiador's 
in  ^rorn  foreign  Nations,  whole  Air,  Form,  and  Habit  were  altogether  new  to  the  Chine fe*,  and  the 

Emperor  himfelf  rejoiced  that  in  his  time  Men  with  fair  Hair  and  blue  Eyes  arrived  in  the  Em¬ 
pire.  It  is  certain  that  thefe  Strangers  were  thofe,  whole'  Names  we  read  upon  the  Stone  Monu¬ 
ment,  found  in  1625,  at  Si-ngan-fu,  in  the  Province  of  Shen-fi ;  on  which  is  the  Figure  of  the 
Crofs,  and  an  AbftraCt  of  the  Chrijlian  Law,  together  with  the  Names  of  its  Preachers,  ingraven 
in  Syriac  Characters;  and  a  Date,  fpecifying  the  eighth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Tay-tfong.  Ih 
the  French  King’s  Library  is  preferred  an  old  Arabic  Manufcript;  wherein  we  read,  that  at  this 
very  time  the  Catholic  Patriarch  of  the  Indies  fent  Preachers  of  the  Gofpel  into  China, ,  who  were 
honourably  received  in  the  Imperial  City,  where  they  were  introduced  by  Fan-hivn-ling,  Ko-Uu 
.  of  the  Empire.  J  u  J 

About  the  fame  time  the  Emperor  chofe  out  thirteen  Perfons,  the  moll  eminent  for  their 
Merit  and  Integrity,  to  vifit  all  Parts  of  his  Empire;  giving  them  full  Power  to  execute  Tuftice 
and  to  punilh  feverely  the  Governors  of  Cities  and  Vice-Roys  of  Provinces,  whofe  ConduCt  was 
blameable.  In  the  tenth  Year  of  his  Reign  he  was  deeply  affeCted  for  the  Lofs  of  the  Empreis 
Excellent  Chang-fun ,  who  was  a  Princefs  endow’d  with  great  Prudence,  and  a  Capacity  not  common  among 

the  Eamapereff  hf  tSe**  h  was  obferved>  as  a  Circumflance  fcarce  to  be  paralleled,  that  while  fhe  lived,  not  one 
Chang-fun  ;  of  the  great  Number  of  Officers,  who  ferve,  in  the  Palace,  fuffer’d  any  fevere  Punilhment.  The 
Emperor,  tired  with  the  frequent  Admonitions  of  his  Ko-lau,  Ghey-ching, ,  having  forbad  him 
his  Prefence,  the  Emprefs,  who  was  inform’d  of  it,  immediately  drefs’d  herfelf  in  her  richeft  Ap¬ 
parel  and  went  to  her  Hulband,  to  whom  Ihe  faid,  “  Prince,  I  have  often  heard  that  when  an 
“  Emperor  is  endow’d  with  Wifdom  and  Penetration,  his  Subjects  are  endow’d  with  Honefty 
“  and  fear  not  to  fpeak  the  Truth.  You  have  an  honefl  Ko-lau,  who  is  of  an  upright  Mind  and 
“  who  knows  not  how  to  diffemble  ;  this  is  a  Proof  to  me  of  your  Wifdom,  and  how  much! 

<£  deferves  to  be  applauded,  therefore  I  am  come  to  wilh  you  Joy,  and  toexprefsmy  Satisfaction  ” 

BoTreiat-  This  ComPliment  aPPea&d  the  Emperor,  and  reflor’d  the  Minifter  to  favour.  The  fame  Princefs 
ingtotheBe-  compofed  a  Book  divided  into  thirty  Chapters,  concerning  the  Manner  of  Behaving  in  the  inner 
haviour.  Apartments  of  the  Women.  The  Emperor  holding  this  Book  in  his  Hand,  and  melting  in  Tears 

“  sfe>  fiÿs  he ,  the  Rules  that  ought  to  beobferv’d  in  all  Ages.  I  know,  added  he,  that  my  Af- 

cc  fliCtion  comes  from  Heaven,  and  cannot  be  remedy’d;  but  when  I  reflect  upon  the  Lofs  of  fo 
tf  faithful  and  accomplish’d  a  Companion,  and  that  I  am  for  ever  deprived  of  her  wife  Counfels, 
The  Empe-  cc  how  is  it  poffible  for  me  to  refrain  from  Tears  ?”  Intending  to  leave  a  lading  Monument  of  his 

lately Sher  Grief>  he  cailfed  a  ftately  Tomb  to  be  raifed,  far  more  magnificent  than  that  which  he  had  or- 
Tomb,  der’d  for  his  Father,  who  dy’d  the  Year  before.  One  Day  being  with  his  Ko-lau,  [or  Prime  Mi- 

nifter]  upon  an  Eminence,  in  View  of  this  Tomb,  which  he  was  defirous  to  ’have  him  take 
notice  of,  the  Ko-lau  pretending  not  to  und’erfland  him,  faid,  tc  Prince,  I  thought  you  would 
£C  mG  the  SePuîcbre  y°ur  Father,  as  for  that  of  your  Spoufe,  I  faw  it  long  ago.”  At 
itnagain.r0ys  tbis  Difcourfe  the  Prince  burft  into  Tears;  and  flung  with  the  fecret  Reproach  of  his  Minifter, 
order’d  the  Maufoleum  to  be  demolifh’d. 

In  the  eleventh  Year  of  his  Reign  he  admitted  into  his  Palace  a  young  Girl  of  fourteen,  endow’d 
with  extraordinary  Beauty,  heighten’d  by  an  agreeable  Wit,  named  Vû-Jhi-,  who  in  ’the  next 
Reign  ufurp’d  the  Sovereign  Power,  and  tyrannifed  over  the  Empire.  In  the  twelfth  Year  the 
Empcior  permitted  theChriflian  Law  to  be  preach  d  in  his  Dominions,  and  even  granted  a  piece 
of  Ground  in  the  Imperial  City  for  building  a  Temple  to  the  true  God. 

Ghey-ching ,  Ko-lau  of  the  Empire,  dy’d  in  the  feventeenth,  extremely  regretted  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  who  wrote  his  Encomium,  and  caufed  it  to  be  engraved  on  his  Tomb.  After  which  turning  to 
ms  Courtiers,  he  faid,  “  We  have  three  forts  of  Mirrors:  one  is  of  Steel,  which  ferves  the  La¬ 
dies  for  dreffing  their  Heads,  and  adjufting  their  Cloaths  ;  the  fécond  is  the  Ancient  Books 

It  rxnr in^  •  ^  ^e’  Erogrefs  and  Fall  of  Empires  ;  the  third  are  Men  themfelves,  by  a  little 

Ublervation  of  whofe  Actions  we  fee  what  to  fhun,  and  what  to  pradtifè.  I  had  this  lafl 

«  LA  F  r*  uhe  Perfon  ,?f  Ko~lau>  whom  to  my  Misfortune  I  have  loll  without  Hopes  of 
cc  finding  fuch  another.  ^ 
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AnotherTime  difcourfing  with  his  Courtiers,  he  fpoke  thus  ct  A  Prm^  t  .  Tt  4 

this  Heart  is  continually  befieg’d  by  thole  about  him  •  W  attack  hhn  bt  tl IT  f  ®  Xrff 

Glory,  which  they  endeavour  to  infpire  into  him  5  othels  by  LutuvlH^t  V^^^^  * 

Careffes  and  flattery  ;  others  have  recourbe  to  Artifice  and  FalfhnA  *  -  ?  UIe  ’•  °ni<T 

him  ;  and  all  thefe Engines  are  let  at  work,  folely  with  a  View  to  infimiate  °th  ^ n  lmpoie  °n 
“  good  Graces  of  the  Prince,  whereby  they  may  be  advanc’d  to  X fl AA lemfeI!es 'nto.the 
“  of  the  Empire  ;  for  if  a  Prince  ceafes  but  for  a  Moment  m  w,  eh  ?  ,  and,D'f 

“  not  t0  fearf”  At  the  Age  of  twenty  one  he  marry 'd  the  Daughter  of  hîs  &!r 

and  gave  her  the  Title  of  Wife  This  Princefs  was  celebrated  for  her  fini  Gen  L  and 
Skill  in  the  Chmeje  Sciences:  it  is  laid  that  when  four  Months  old  ihe  |™.„  ,  c  f  £  • 
her  fourth  Year  lhe  had  learn’d  the  Books  of  Confucius  bv  Hean  ’  ,1  -^al?  t0  /Pea^  >  ^lat  in  *?*“  of  the 

SîïSr  aü  f°m  °f  SUbj£aS  5  th‘S  "  leaft  "  Ce4‘:’  Z  *  -X^almot  “ 

revolted  ;  but  his  Death  in^ning^î^f^^Ex^dl^  ffrThlfrtrcnT^’  ^  ^ 

It  is  fcarcely  credible  how  intent  and  careful  this  Prince  was  in  the  Education  of  his  Children 
every  Objed  furmlhing  matter  for  his  Inftnnft ions  ;  if,  for  Inftance  he  was  e-Vna  R  ;  u  ,  ’  Emperor’s 
,h=„  fcnfible  how  .och  Toil  „,d  Swo., .hi,  Ric'h.d  J ZpS.V  Hota“?„E  o'„, 'DT,t  C 

“  Bark  is  fupported  by  the  Water,  which  at  the  fame  time  can  overwheta  it bifide  ttt  t 
“  People  referable  the  Water,  and  the  Emperor  the  Bark  ”  ’  1 1  ie  Infknce- 

The  Year  before  his  Death  he  gave  his  Son,  whom  he  had  declar’d  his  Heir,  the  following 
Advice,  confining  of  twelve  Maxims,  which  were  exprefs’d  in  twenty  four  Charadters  “  A  ?  Fine  Max. 

“  ‘he  Command  over  your  Heart  and  all  its  Inclinations  ;  promote  none  to  Places  and  TV  °  ims  °f  Gt” 
ties  but  Perfons  of  Merit  ;  invite  wife  Men  to  your  Cour’t  f  watch  ov^  tM  5  ^  ^  =is 
giftrates  ;  drive  Slanderers  from  your  Prefence  ;  be  an  Enemy  to  Pomp  ;  keep  good  Oerono' 
my  ;  let  your  Rewards  and  Pumlhments  be  proportion’d  to  the  Merit  and  Games  of  Perfons  • 
take  a  particular  Care  to  make  Agriculture,  the  Military  Art,  Laws  and  Sciences  flourifh  •  fearch 
among  the  ancient  Emperors  for  the  Models  of  your  Government,  for  I  do  not  defer™ 

Notice,  having  committed  too  many  Miftakes  in  my  Adminiftration  ;  have  an  Eve  always  m 
that  which  is  moft  perfea,  otherwife  you  will  never  attain  to  that  juft  Medium,  where  n 
Virtue  conflits  ■  laftly  take  Care  not  to  be  puffed  up  with  the  Splendor  of  your  Rank  nor  o 

sxPrr  of  *  Lifc- ir  *  “•  -  »»  b«i. 

Tay-tfang. dy’d  in  the  forty  fixth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  the  fifty  third  of  his  Age;  and  the 
Year  following  his  Son  Kau-tfong  was  acknowledg’d  Emperor*  6 
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KAU-TSONG,  Third  Emperor ,  reigned  thirty-four  Tears. 


WHEN  he  had  reigned  five  Years  he  fell  paff.onately  in  Love  with  Vû-Jhi,  the  young 
Girl  mentioned  before,  whom  Tay-tfong  had  placed  in  the  Rank  of  his  Wives  and 
who  was  now  retired  to  a  Monaftery  of  Bonzeffes,  whither  the  Emperor  went  himfêlf  to 
fetch  her  out,  and  conduft  her  to  his  Palace.  A  little  after,  under  Pretence  that  he  had  no 
male  Iffue  he  put  away  the  Emprefs  and  one  of  the  Queens,  maigre  the  Remonftrances  and  the 
ftrongeft  Oppofition  of  his  Mimfters.  Vû-Jhi  was  then  placed  upon  the  Throne  ;  but  perceiving 
that  the  Emperor  did  not  forget  the  divorced  Princeffes,  ihe  in  a  Rage  caufed  their  Hands  and 
Feet  to  be  cut  off,  arid  a  few  Days  after  their  Heads.  She  had  fcarce  committed  thefe  horrid 
Cruelties,  when  ihe  fancied  herfelf  purfued  Day  and  Night  by  the  Ghofts  of  thefe  Princeffes 
who  were  as  fo  many  Furies  ready  to  fall  upon  her  :  And  the  Fright  it  put  her  in  made  her 
fhtft  her  Place  continually.  Neverthelefs  the  Emperor  grew  more  and  more  enamoured  with 
this  Wretch  ;  and  was  even  infatuated  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  he  put  the  Government  of  the 
Empire  into,  her  Hands,  giving  her  the  Name  of  Tyen-hew,  i.  e.  The  9ueen  of  Heaven  •  a  Title 
of  Honour  till  then  unheard  of  in  China.  7  c 

This  Monfter  was  no  fooner  inverted  with  Sovereign  Power,  but  the  firft  Ufe  ihe  made  of  it 
was  to  poifon  her  eldeft  Son  ;  that  fo  the  Crown  falling  to  her  Brother’s  Children  her  paternal 
Family  might  be  fettled  on  the  Throne  :  However  (lie  did  not  obtain  that  Satisfatftion 
;  In  the  fixth  Year  of  the  new  Cycle,  the  Koreans  returned  to  their  Obedience,  and  did  Homw 
in  the  accuftomed  manner.  This  Emperor  favoured  the  Chriftian  Religion,  as  appears  bv  tb 
Stone  Monument  mention’d  before.  Churches  were  built  for  the  Worfliip  of  the  trueGod  and  th 
.Faith  was  preached  in  the  Provinces  :  One  of  the  Miffionaries,  whofe  Name  was  O  lo  Len  had 
a  Title  of  Honour  conferred  upon  him.  Kau-tfong  died  at  the  Age  of  Fifty-fix  and  in  ,b» 
twentieth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  when  the  cruel  Vû-hew  feized  on  the  Throne.  ’  t  e 
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VU-HEW,  anUfurper,  reigned  twenty-one  Tears. 
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“owVwhich ’thWehL7p  “  fubtIe,“îe  warscrue!>  refoIvi"g  to  maintain  herfelf  in  all  the 
Q  c  c  j  ,  ,  Emperor  had  been  fo  weak  to  entruft  her  with  drove  awav  her  fe- 

Vo°.\ W  °  had  beCn  declared  Heir  of  the  Crown  by  Kau-tfong  ;  and  gave  him  a  petty  So- 

H  d  d  vereignty 


Vu-hew, 
an  Ufurper. 


I5>S  ANNAL  S  of  the 

N  x  vcreignty  in  the  Province  of  Hâ-quang\  placing  in  his  Room  her  third  Son,  who  being  very 
a  ‘n  g.  young  had  only  the  Name  of  Emperor.  The  firft  thing  (he  did  was  to  get  rid  of  all  thofe  (he 
iufpetted  not  to  be  in  her  Intereft,  and  in  one  Day  put  to  Death  a  great  many  Lords  of  the  chief 
CYear^f  Families  of  the  Empire. 

Cbriji  664.  In  the  fifteenth  Year  of  her  Reign,  a  Perfection  was  raifed  againfl  the  Chriftians,  which 
t/YV  lafted  about  fifteen  Years.  In  the  fame  Year  the  Ko-lau ,  Tye,  had  the  Courage  to  make  vig0. 
Perfecutes  rous  Remonftrances  to  her  in  Behalf  of  her  Son,  the  rightful  Heir,  now  banifh’d  fourteen  Years, 
the  Chrif-  He  urged  as  a  Reafon,  that  it  would  be  a  thing  unprecedented  to  place  in  the  Hail  of  Anceflors 
a  Name  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Family,  and  which  befides  Pofterity  would  never  acknow¬ 
ledge.  Hereupon  the  Prince  was  recall’d  from  Exile,  and  lived  feven  Years  in  the  Eaftern  Palace 
till  the  Death  of  V ü-bewm  the  eighty  firft  Year  of  her  Age;  after  which  heafeended  the  Throne 
in  the  forty  firft  Year  of  the  Cycle,  * 


CHUNG-TSONG,  Fourth  Emperor,  reign'd  Five  Tears. 


Chung-tfong , 

4th  Emperor. 


Poifoncd. 


THIS  Prince  little  deferved  the  Crown,  which  he  ow’d  to  his  Birth,  the  Tenderne/s  of  his 
Father  Kau-tfong ,  and  the  Courage  of  the  Prime  Minifter.  He  gave  himfelf  up  to  In¬ 
dolence  and  Debauchery  ;  and  that  he  might  have  nothing  to  think  of  but  his  Pleafures,  refign’d 
his  whole  Authority  into  the  Hands  of  the  Emprefs  Ghey ,  who  had  been  the  faithful  Companion 
of  his  Exile.  This  Princefs,  by  the  Advice  of  San-fe ,  Governor  of  the  Palace,  intended  to  place 
her  Son  Sbang  upon  the  Throne  ;  but  the  Princes  and  petty  Kings  on  all  fides  took  up  Arms  to 
oppofe  it. 

Chung-tfong  however  dying  of  Poifon  in  the  fifty  fifth  Year  of  his  Age,  Sbang  was  immediately 
proclaim’d  Emperor.  But  his  Uncle  who  poffefs’d  a  Principality,  at  the  fame  time  feiz’d  the  Pa¬ 
lace,  where  the  Emprefs  was  kill’d  together  with  her  Daughter;  and  young  Sbang  laved  his  Life 
by  furrendering  himfelf  to  the  Mercy  of  his  Uncle  Zhwi-tjong ,  the  deceafed  Emperor’s  Brother 
into  whofe  Hands  he  deliver’d  his  Crown. 


.ZHWI-TSONG,  Fifth  Emperor,  reign'd  Two  Tears. 


Tthwi-tfong, 
or  Jywi-tjong, 
5  th  Emperor, 
an  UTurper. 


I  ""HE  Shortnefs  of  this  Prince’s  Reign  ranks  him  amongft  thofe  of  whom  we  find  nothing; 

farther  than  that  he  took  Pofleffion  of  the  Empire  in  the  forty  leventh  Year  of  the  Cycle* 
and  dy’d  in  the  forty  eighth,  aged  fifty  five.  Hivn-tfong ,  his  third  Son,  was  declar’d  his  Succeflor/ 


Hi  vn-tfong, 
or  Hinjjtn- 
ifong, 

6thEmperor. 


State  of  Chri- 
ilianity  in 

China. 

Endeavours 
to  fupprefs 
Luxury. 


Cvc.  LU. 
Year  of 
Chriji  724. 


Eitablilhes 
the  College 
of  the  Han- 
Lin. 

/  Honours 
Confu  ius 
with  the  Ti¬ 
tle  of  King. 


Empire  di¬ 
vider  into 
fifteen  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Statue  of  Lau 
kyun  fet  u  )  in 
the  Palace. 


HIVN-TSONG,  Sixth  Emperor,  reign  d  Forty  four  Tears. 

THE  good  Nature  of  this  Prince,  his  Moderation,  fingular  Temperance,  and  Zeal  for  the 
Publick  Good,  gave  prefently  great  Hopes  of  the  Happinefs  of  his  Reign.  He  was  the 
Reftorer  of  his  Family,  then  upon  the  Brink  of  Ruin  ;  but  he  committed  one  almoft  irreparable 
Fault,  in  promoting  an  Eunuch,  call’d  Kau-lye-fe ,  to  be  Mafter  of  the  Palace  :  without  doubt 
becaufe  he  did  not  forefee  the  Misfortunes  which  the  Power  of  the  Eunuchs  would  one  Day 
bring  upon  him  and  his  Succefiors. 

The  Chriftian  Religion  began  to  recover  and  florifh  under  this  and  the  three  fucceeding  Em¬ 
perors. 

Hivn-tfong ,  looking  on  Luxury  as  the  Bane  of  good  Morals,  declar’d  open  War  againft  it,  and 
publifh’d  an  Editt  forbidding  to  filh  for  Pearls.  One  Day  he  caufed  all  his  Gold  and  Silver  Vef- 
fels,  and  all  his  Cloaths  embroider’d  with  Gold,  to  he  burnt  before  the  Palace  Gate  ;  in  order  to 
reftrain  by  his  own  Example  the  Extravagance  of  his  People,  who  ruin’d  themfelves  by  fuch 
coftly  Superfluities. 

He  eftablifh’d  a  College  in  his  Palace,  confifting  of  forty  of  the  moft  learned  Doctors  of  the 
Empire,  which  ftiil  bears  the  Name  of  Han-lin-ywen ,  and  furnifhes  Hiftoriographers,  Vifitors  of 
Provinces,  Governors,  Vice-Roys,  &c.  He  caufed  the  ancient  Books,  which  treated  of  the  Mb 
lkary  Science,  to  be  fought  out,  and  new  ones  compofed  for  the  training  up  Soldiers.  He  one 
Day  vifited  the  Houfe  where  Confucius  was  born,  and  honour’d  that  great  Man  with  the  Title  of 
the  King  of  Learning.  It  could  have  been  wiflh’d,  that  this  Prince  had  fhew’d  more  regard  to 
the  Counfels  of  Twen-chau ,  his  Prime  Minifter  ;  who  in  a  Memorial  advifed  him,  among  other 
things,  to  confer  no  publick  Employment  upon  the  Eunuchs,  to  grant  no  Power  to  his  Relations, 
to  abolifh  the  Idolatrous  Setts  of  Eh  and  Lau^  &c.  but  he  gave  no  Ear  to  thefe  wife  xAdmonitions. 
This  Emperor  was  the  firft  who  honour’d  with  the  Title  of  petty  Kings  or  Sovereigns  the  Ge-  . 
nerals  of  his  Armies,  who  had  moft  diftinguifh’d  themfelves  by  doing  the  greateft  Service  to 
the  State,  tho’  not  of  Imperial  Blood.  In  a  Progrefs  he  made  over  his  Empire  he  divided  it  into 
fifteen  Provinces. 

.  He  caufed  the  Statue  of  Lau-kyun ,  Author  of  one  of  the  Setts  which  are  found  in  China ,  to 
be  placed  with  great  Solemnity  in  his  Palace.  The  Difciples  of  this  Settary,  as  well  as  the  Bonzas, 
ufed  to  burn  filk  Stuffs  and  Ingots  of  Silver  at  Funerals;  but  this  Cuftom  the  Emperor  alter’d  by 
Advice  of  his  Brother  Van-yu,  commanding  that  for  the  future  none  but  Stuffs  or  Cloaths  made 

of 
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of  Paper,  fliould  be  burnt  ;  which  Law  is  ftill  obferved  among  the  Bonzas.  The  Empire  had 
enjoy'd  a  profound  Peace  almoft  thirty  Years  when  it  was  difturb’d  by  frefh  Infurreétions,  and 
the  Imperial  Army  entirely  defeated,  with  the  Lofs  of  feventy  thoufand  Men  ;  while  the  Pm-  / 

peror  himfelf  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  becaufe  all  the  Avenues  to  his  Throne  were  kept  flint  Cvc'  L”' 
by  the  Eunuchs.  The  Chief  of  the  Rebels  was  a  foreign  Prince,  named  Ngan-lo-Jhan,  whom  ciN 
the  Emperor  again (l  the  Advice  of  his  Mimftets  had  railed  to  thehigheft  Employments,  and  even 
entrufted  with  the  Command  of  his  Army.  This  Traitor,  imbolden’d  bv  Succefs,  and  feeing  „ 
himfelf  Mafter  of  a  great  Part  of  the  North,  had  the  Infolence  toaffume  the  Title  of  Emperor! 

Mean  time  the  Palace  ltfelf  was  in  a  Combuftion,  for  the  Emperor  divorced  his  Wife  put  three 
of  his  Children  to  Death  without  any  juft  Caufe,  and  marry’d  his  Daughter-in-Law.  As  one 
Misfortune  often  draw's  on  another,  thefe  Difafters  encouraged  a  Company  of  Robbers  to  attack 
the  Imperial  Army,  which  having  routed,  with  the  Slaughter  of  forty  thoufand  Men  the  Em-  The„EmPe- 
peror  was  oblig’d  to  fly  into  the  Province  of  Se-chwen.  "  ’  ror 

SO-TSQNG,  Seventh  Emperor ,  reign  d  Six  Tears . 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  thirty  third  Year  of  the  Cycle,  Hivn-tfong  made  his  fhameful  Sotre„ 
Retreat,  and  So-tfong  took  Pofteffion  of  the  Government,  tho*  his  Father  was  ftill  living  *  7thLpSor. 
being  a  warlike  Prince,  he  with  the  help  of  his  Ko-lau,  Ko-tfu-i ,  deftroy’d  the  Army  of  the 
Robbers  and  difperfed  them.  The  publick  Tranquillity  was  no  fooner  fettled,  but  he  brought 
back  his  Father  from  the  Province  of  Se-chwen ,  and  conduded  him  into  the  Palace  with  all  die 
Honours  due  to  his  Rank;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  Repofe  which  his  Son  had  procur’d  tS\S 
him,  for  he  dy’d  the  thirty  eighth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  the  feventy  eighth  of  his  Aee.  In  the  Palace'* 
mean  time  Ngan-lo-jhan  had  plunder’d  the  Palace  of  Chang-ngan ,  and  along  with  the  Riches 
carry’d  into  the  Province  of  Ho-nan  an  hundred  Elephants  and  Horfes;  which  had  been  taught 
to  dance  to  the  Sound  of  Inftruments,  and  to  prefent  the  Emperor  a  Cup  with  their  Mouths.  ° 

Ngan-lo-jhan  wanted  to  have  the  fame  Diverfion,  but  as  if  thefe  Beafts  had  refufed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  Emperor,  they  could  never  be  brought  to  do  what  he  deftred,  which  fo  inraged  him 
that  he  ordered  them  to  be  kill’d  on  the  Spot.  The  Treachery  of  this  Wretch,  who  made  ufe 
of  his  Mafter’s  Favours  to  deftrov  him,  was  not  long  unpunifh’d,  he  being  murder’d  in  Bed  by  his  by™1>wn 
own  Son.  The  Parricide  was  aftafiinated  in  his  turn  by  Se-mo?2g ,  General  of  the  Army,  who  in-  Son- 
tending  to  make  his  youngeft  Son  his  Heir  was  likewife  killed  by  his  eideft  Son.  'Sohfono-  dy’d 
in  the  Ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  left  the  Crown  to  his  Son  Tay-tfong.  ° 

TAY-TSONG,  Eighth  Emperor ,  reign  d  Seventeen  Tears. 

THE  beginning  of  this  Reign  was  tolerably  profperous,  thro’  the  Care  of  able  Minifters,  in 

whom  the  Emperor  confided  ;  the  Rebels  were  forced  to  return  to  their  Obedience  and  Emperor. 
Peace  was  reftored  in  the  Empire.  But  it  did  not  continue  long,  for  five  of  the  moft  powerful  Several  Re- 
Kings  fhook  off  the  Yoke  ;  and  refufing  to  acknowledge  the  Emperor  as  their  Mafter  pretended  Sulo’s  revolt* 
to  reign  in  an  abfolute  Independency. 

•  A  Mandarin ,  named  Fû-hû-tJyen ,  finding  himfelf  at  the  Point  of  Death,  order’d  his  Head  to 
be  fhav’d,  and  his  Corpfeto  be  interr’d  after  the  Manner  of  the  Bonzas,  whofe  Prote&or  he  was- 
which  Example,  we  {hall  fee,  was  afterwards  follow’d  by  many  Grandees  in  the  nineteenth 
Dynajiy. 

In  the  eighth  Year  of  this  Reign,  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  tartars  made  an  Irruption  Irruption  of 
into  the  Empire,  and  forced  the  Emperor  to  fly  ;  they  plunder’d  his  Palace,  and  loaded  with  im-  the  Tartar. 
menfe  Treasures  retired  into  their  own  Country. 

The  Emperor  return’d  to  his  Palace  with  the  Afliftance  of  the  famous  General  Ko-tfu-i ,  whofe 
Elogy  is  to  be  feen  upon  the  Stone  Monument,  which  I  have  fpoken  of  more  than  once.  There 
his  Liberality  is  applauded,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  he  employ’d  both  his  Credit  and 
Subftance  in  ereding  Temples  to  the  true  God;  fomeeven  conjecture  that  he  imbraced  Chriftia- 
nity.  The  fame  Monument  relates,  that  on  Chrijlmafs  Day  the  Emperor  fent  rich  Perfumes  to 
the  Church,  and  Fruits  from  his  own  Table  to  the  Minifters  of  the  Gofpel. 

Tay-tfong  dy’d  in  the  fifty  third  Year  of  his  Age,  and  fifty  firft  of  the  Cycle,  te-tfong  his  eideft 
Son  fucceeding  him. 

TE-TSONG,  Ninth  Emperor,  reign  d  Twenty  five  Tears. 

THE  Empire  found  no  great  Support  from  this  Prince,  for  he  minded  nothing  but  Trifles  <r  tfo 
was  of  a  timorous  Nature,  extremely  miftruftful,  atitf  ready  to  give  ear* to  Flatterers' 

However  he  deferves  Applaufe  for  refufing  Prefents  from  Strangers,  which  was  efteem’d  a  happy 
Omen  ;  “  The  beft  Augury  I  can  have,  fays  he ,  is  to  fee  Wife  Men  about  me.”  He  fhew’d  one 
Sign  of  Difintereftednefs,  which  gain’d  him  great  Encomiums  ;  for  a  very  confiderable  Sum  of 
Money  being  prefented  him,  inftead  of  receiving  it  he  order’d  it  to  be  diftributed  among  his  Soldiers. 

In 
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DYN.  VIII. 
T  A  N  G. 


Cyc.  LIII. 

Year  of 
Cbriji  784. 


Eloge  of  Ko- 
tfiU . 


Great  Power 
of  the  Eu¬ 
nuchs. 


Wife  Saying 
of  a  Ko-lau 
about  Def- 
tiny. 


In  the  third  Year  of  his  Reign  the  famous  Ko-tfu-i ,  who  had  render’d  fuch  important  Service  to 
the  Empire,  dy’d  in  the  eighty  fifth  Year  of  his  Age  ;  he  had  been  Prime  Minifter  under  foUr 
Emperors*  and  got  fuch  mighty  Reputation  for  his  Probity,  that  it  was  generally  allow’d  there 
had  not  been  his  Equal  for  many  Ages.  Such  Confidence  was  placed  in  this  Miniffer,  that  it 
may  with  truth  be  affirm’d  that  the  Fate  of  the  reigning  Family  was  in  his  Hands.  Tho’  he  at¬ 
tained  to  the  higheft  Honours,  and  had  acquired  immenfe  Riches,  yet  he  was  reipeCted  by  Envy 
itfelf,  whofe  Strokes  he  never  felt  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  Splendor  he  lived  in,  yet  fiill  hjs 
Liberality  exceeded  his  Magnificence.  He  left  eight  Children,  who  all  acquired  lafting  Glory  in 
the  different  Magiftracies  to  which  their  Merit  raifed  them.  China  mourned  three  Years  for  this 
great  Man,  whom  ffie  bewailed  as  her  Father, 

The  Power  of  the  Eunuchs  became  fo  formidable,  and  their  Infolence  grew  to  fuch  a  Pitch 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  of  but  InfurreCtions  ;  this  oblig’d  the  Emperor  to  augment 
his  Army  by  a  great  Number  of  freffi  Troops,  to  maintain  which  he  was  conftrained  to  double 
the  Taxes,.  There  was  even  a  Duty  laid  on  Tea  itfelf,  which  is  the  common  Drink  of  the 
Chinefe.  Thefe  extraordinary  Impofitions  exafperated  all  Perfons,  and  the  extreme  Mifery  of  the 
People  occafion’d  infinite  Thefts  and  Robberies.  By  good  Fortune  the  Imperial  Arms  were 
victorious  every  where,  ^nd  the  Rebels  being  deftroy’d,  Peace  was  re-eftabli£h’d,  and  the  People 
relieved.  The  Emperor  on  a  time  attributing  the  Wars  and  Calamities  to  his  own  Deftiny,  added, 
“  That  this  had  been  in  part  foretold  him  by  the  Aftrologers,’’  on  which  Li-myê  his  Ko-lau  re- 
ply’d,  “  Prince,  leave  this  kind  of  Talk  to  the  Ignorant,  and  Vulgar,  fuch  Language  does  not 
“  become  either  you  or  me.  It  is  ourfelves  who  render  our  Deftiny  happy  or  unhappy,  accord- 
tc  ing  as  we  govern  the  State  well  or  ill.”  This  Prince  dy’d  at  the  Age  of  fixty  four,  in  the 
twenty  firff  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  S 'hun-tfong. 


Shun-tfong, 

10th  Emp. 


THERE  was  all  theReafon  imaginable  to  expeCt  a  happy  Reign  from  this  new  Emperor;  but 
being  attack’d  by  a  grievous  and  an  incureable  Diftemper,  he  abdicated  the  Crown  and  are 
fign’d  it  to  his  Son  Hyen-tfong.  . .  s  ^  ^ 


Hyen-tfong, 

1 1  th  Emp. 


Care  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  Peo¬ 
ple  in  Dif- 
trefs. 


Eïonours  a 
Finger-bone 
of  Fo. 


Poifon’d  with 
the  Liquor  of 
Immortali/7. 


THIS  Prince  was  endow’d  with  wonderful  Penetration  and  Dexterity  in  difintangling  as  well 
as  difpatching  the  moft  intricate  Affairs  ;  he  had  alfo  a  Firmnefs  of  Mind,  in  purfuing  the 
thing  he  had  once  refolved  on,  which  no  Confideration  could  fhake.  He  gave  folid  Proofs  of 
his  AffeCtion  for  his  People  in  a  time  of  Famine,  by  opening  his  Treafures  and  the  publick  Grana¬ 
ries  in  favour  of  the  afflicted  Provinces;;  at  the  fame  time  fending  the  great  Lords  of  his  Court  to 
inquire  into  the  Peoples  Diftrefs,  and  to  relieve  them  in  proportion  to  their  Indigence. 

In  the  thirty  fixth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  he  order’d  a  Finger-bone  of  the  Idol  Fo  to  be  brought 
with  great  Solemnity  from  the  Province  of  Shen-f.  The  Chief  Tribunal  of  Rites  ffrongly  op- 
pofed  this  fottifh  Refolution  of  the  Emperor,  boldly  alledging  that  the  execrable  Reliques  of 
this  Idol  [or  Impoftor]  ought  to  be  burnt.  As  they  firmly  perfiffed  in  their  Determination,  with¬ 
out  regarding  the  Difpleafure  of  the  Emperor,  feveral  of  them  were  degraded  ;  which  is  a  Punifh- 
ment  pretty  commonly  inffided  on  great  Mandarins.  He  fell  into  another  Piece  of  Folly,  which 
coff  him  his  Life  ;  for  having  fent  everywhere  in  Queff  of  the  pretended  Liquor  of  Immortality, 
promiffd  by  the  SeCt  of  lau,  to  which  he  was  greatly  devoted  ;  it  was  at  length  brought  him 
by  the  Eunuchs,  who  it  is  not  doubted  mix’d  it  with  Poifon  ;  for  this  unhappy  Prince,  after  he 
had  taken  it,  dy’d  fuddenly,  at  the  Age  of  forty  three,  and  his  Son  Mo-tfong  fucceeded  him. 


MO-T SONG,  Fifth  Emperor,  reign'd  Four  Tears . 


Mo-tfong, 

i  -th  Emp. 


The  Family 
of  the  Tan ? 

o 

begins  to  de¬ 
cline. 


THE  Choice  which  the  laft  Emperor  made  of  his  Son  Mo-tfong ,  to  fucceed  him,  was  at  firft 
thwarted  by  certain  Lords,  who  had  a  Defign  to  place  another  Prince  on  the  Throne  ; 
but  their  Projects  mifcarrying  they  were  put  to  Death.  Seeing  himfelf  in  quiet  Poffeffion  of  the 
Crown,  he  granted  as  ufual  a  General  Amnefty,  and  was  fo  ill  advifed  as  to  difband  Part  of  his 
Troops  ;  who  being  thereby  reduced  to  great  Straits  went  and  took  Refuge  among  the  Robbers, 
whofe  Number  they  increafed. 

It  was  under  this  Prince  that  the  Imperial  Family  of  th  g  Fang  began  to  decline  from  that  State 
of  Splendor  which  it  had  till  then  maintained,  and  the  following  Princes  compleated  its  Ruin. 

He  dy’d  at  the  Age  of  thirty,  after  he  had  taken  a  Medicine  that  had  been  prepared  for  him. 
His  Son  King-tfong  fuceeeded  him  the  Year  following,  which  was  the  forty  fécond  of  the 
Cycle. 


SHUN-TSONG,  Tenth  Emperor,  reign  d  One  Tear. 


H  YEN-T SON G,  Eleventh  Emperor,  reign'd  Fifteen  Tears,  j 
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,  KING-TSONG  Thirteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Two  Tears. 

IT  was  by  the  Eunuchs,  who  were  now  become  Matters,  that  King-tfong  was  elefted  to  the 
Throne  ;  and  by  the  fame  ufurped  Authority,  they  deprived  him  of  the  Government  not 
long  after,  in  order  to  confer  it  on  the  Emprefs-Mother.  The  childifli  Behaviour  of  this  young 
Prince,  and  his  Irregularities,  were  Reafons  to  them  for  difpoftefiing  him,  and  leaving  him  nothing 
but  the  Title  of  Emperor,  in  the  forty  fourth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  eighteenth  of  his  Age. 

This  Prince  returning  from  Hunting,  went  into  his  Apartment  to  change  his  Cloaths  ;  when 
the  Candles  being  fuddenly  put  out,  he  was  murdered  by  the  Eunuchs,  who  placed  his  Brother 
Vcn-tfong  in  his  room. 

VEN-TSONG,  Fourteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Fourteen 


DYN.  xir, 
TA  N  GT. 


ÇYc.  LUI. 

Year  of 
Chriji  784. 

King-tfong , 
13  th  Emp. 


Murdered  by 
the  Eunuchs. 


:  -Hp  HIS  Prince,  who  had  a  great  Affe&ion  for  the  wife  and  learned  Men  of  his  Empire,  being  ye„  tfongi 
:  impatient  at  the  Power  of  the  Eunuchs,  in  the  ninth  Year  of  his  Reign  took  Meafures  14th  Emp. 

fecretly  to  deftroy  them  ;  but  perceiving  the  Snares  that  were  laid  for  them,  they  fell  on  a  fud-  Eunuchs  rife 

den  with  fo  much  Fury  on  the  Minifters,  and  Guards  of  the  Palace,  that  they  flew  above  a  ^eyrsthe 

thoufand  of  them,  and  many  Families  were  entirely  deftroy’d.  Thefe  Misfortunes,  in  Con-  lm  ers* 
jun&ion,  with  others  ftill  greater,  which  the  Emperor  forefaw,  fo  overwhelmed  him  with  Grief  3 
that,  tho*  he  often  endeavoured  to  divert  it  or  drown  it  in  Wine  yet,  it  [  rey’d  upon  his  Spi¬ 
rits,  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  he  wafted  away  infen.fibly,  and  at  laffc  died  of  a  Confumption,  in 
the  fifty  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle.  The  Eunuchs,  who  now  took  upon  them  to  nominate 
the  Emperors,  never  thought  of  the  Son  of  the  Deceafed,  but  choie  his  Brother  Vti-tjong,  who  ^perorl 
was  the  fifth  Son  of  the  twelfth  Emperor  pf  this  Dynafty . 

Mtmi  i  71  i  . 
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vu-tsong,  the  Fifteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  fix  Tears. 

T  H  É  fuperior  Qualifications  of  this  Prince  ju.ftified  the  Preference  he  met  with,  being  of  a 
warlike  Inclination,  and  dreading  neither  Danger  nor  Fatigue.  He  drove  the  Tartars  out 
of  the  Province  of  Shen-Ji,  where  they  had  fortify’d  themfelves^  and  cleared  feveral  other  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Robbers,  who  march’d  in  Troops,  and  made  great  Havock.  His  Judgment  was  fo 
excellent,  that  he  was  never  deceived  in  his  Choice  of  Minifters.  He  eftablilhed,  or  rather  re¬ 
vived  a  Law,  ftill  obferved,  which  is  a  Check  upon  the  Mandarins  of  the  Imperial  City,  (upon 
~  whom  depend  the  Mandarins  of  the  Provinces)  enjoyning,  that  every  five,  or  at  leaft  every  feven 
Years,  the  Conduft  of  the  Chief  Officers  of  the  Empire  fhould  be  ftridtly  enquired  into  ;  and 
-  thefe  Mandarins  are  obliged  to  commit  to  Writing,  a  fincere  and  particular  Account  of  all  their 
*  Mifearriages,  and  intreat  the  Emperor’s  Pardon  ;  and  if  in  this  humble  Confeflion,  they  offer 
either  to  excufe,  difguife,  or  extenuate  their  Faults,  they  have  then  no  Favour  to  expeft,  and  are 
inevitably  deprived  of  their  Employments. 

This  Emperor  did  not  live  Jong  enough  for  the  Good  of  his  People,  (A)  being  but  thirty 
three  years  old  when  he  died,  in  the  third  Year  of  this  new  Cycle.  The  Eunuchs  reje&ed  his 
Son,  and  in  his  ftead  elected  Swen-tfong ,  the  Grand-fon  of  the  eleventh  Emperor  of  this  Dy¬ 
nafty, 


V u-tfong, 

15  th  Emp. 

Drives  the 
Tartars  of 
Shenfi. 


Law  to  curb 
the  Manda¬ 
rins. 


Cyc.  LiV. 

Year  of 
Cbrijt  844. 


SWEN-TSONG,  Sixteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirteen 

Tears. 

TI  S  -probable,  that  the  little  Genius  which  this  Prince  difeovered  in  his  Infancy,  induced 

the  Eunuchs  to  prefer  him  to  all  others  ;  rightly  judging  that  nothing  eftabliftied  , their  Empf* 

Authority  fo  much  as  the  Incapacity  of  the  Emperor.  However  they  were  deceived  3  for  Swen - 
tfing  was  no  fbonerupon  the  Throne  but  he  appeared  another  Man,  and  was  eminent  for  all  the 
Qualities  which  conftitute  a  great  Prince.  His  Wifdom,  Judgment,  Moderation,  Equity,  Applica¬ 
tion  a*rid  Love  for  the  Welfare  of  hisPeople,  made  them  confider  him  as  another  Tay-tfong ,  the  fécond 
-  Emperor  of  this  Dynafty,  whofe  Memory  was  ftill  revered  thro’out  the  Empire  :  But  notwith- 
:  (landing  all  this  Frince’s  Merit*  he  could  not  reduce  the  Power  of  the  Eunuchs.  Hu-tau ,  his 
■  Prime  Minifter,  in  a  Memorial  advifed  him  to  be  inexorable  to  thè  Eunuchs  who  fhould  commit  EunSh! th* 
any  Fault,  and  not  to  fupply  the  Places  of  thofe  who  died  ;  that  their  Number  leffening  by  Degrees,  tinues. 
it  might  be  more  eafy  to  deftroy  them.  This  Project,  being  difcpv.ered  by  the  Eunuchs,  occa- 

t 1  t  v  •  .  *•  •  y  *♦  ;  £/'  r  Tr*  v  *  •  I  I  Fit*  Î  T'  f  !■  jjln  /  .  » 

",  (A)  The  Chriftians  from  Ta-tfimgt  or  Judea ,  who  had  been  reckoned  three  thoufand,  fhould  return  to  a  fecular  Life.  This 

favoured  by  fome  of  the  former  Emperors,  were  fuppreffed  by  appears  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  fame ‘Emperor,  but  without 
this  ;  who  in  the  fifth  Year  of  his  Reign,  or  of  Chriji  845,  or-  his  Name,  to  be  found  hereafter  among  thofe  QÏ  Tay-tfong  Second 
dered  that  their  lionxas,  as  they  are  called,  or  Pr  lefts,  then  Emperor  of  the  fang. 

Vol.  I.  E  c  e  -  fioned 


con- 
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fioncd  a  mortal  Enmity  between  them  and  the  Minifter,  fo  that  the  Troubles  grew  greater 
t>YN.  Mil.  ever. 

The  Chinefe  HiftotianS  blame  this  Prince  for  inviting  to  his  Court  the  Se&aries  of  Tau,  jn 
Cyc.  livT  or^er  to  procure  by  their  Means  the  pretended  Drink  which  renders  People  immortal.  On  this 
Chrifi  844.  Occafion  one  of  his  Minifters  reprefented  to  him,  that  the  beft  way  to  procure  himfelf  a  long  and 
happy  Life,  was  to  get  the  Maftery  over  his  own  Heart,  to  fubdue  his  Pâmons,  and  praftifc 
Virtue  :  “  Moft  of  the  Emperors  who  preceded  you,  added  he,  would  have  arrived  to  extream 
“  old  Age,  if  they  had  followed  the  Counfel  which  I  give  you.”  He  had  no  fooner  taken  the 
Takes  the  Drink  which  the  Sectaries  gave  him,  but  he  faw  himfelf  devoured  by  Worms,  that  fwarm’d  in 
1Iuor°and1dks  his  Body  ;  and  a  few  Days  after  he  died,  at  the  Age  of  fifty  Years,  being  fucceeded  by  his  Sou 
foon  after/  S  I-tfong ,  who  was  ele&ed  by  the  Eunuchs. 


I-TSONG,  Seventeenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Fourteen  Yean. 


I-tfong,  17th 
Emperor. 


T  H  E  Haughtinefs,  Pride,  Prodigality,  Luxury  and  exceflive  Debaucheries  of  this  Prince 


_  made  him  univerfally  detefted.  In  the  fourteenth  Year  of  his  Reign  he  caufed  a  Bone  of 

Sottifh  Re-  the  Idol  Fo  to  be  brought  with  Pomp  into  his  Palace,  and  three  Months  after  dy’d,  at  the 
fpeft  for  a  Age  of  thirty  one  Years.  The  Chinefe  Writers  attribute  both  his  Death,  and  the  Troubles  which 
Relique 0  0.  enfue(^  tQ  fl-Up‘lci  Devotion  for  the  faid  Idol.  The  Eunuchs  placed  his  Sort  Hi-tfong  in  his 


room. 


HI-TSONG,  Eighteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Fifteen  Years, 


Hi-tfong,\  8th 

Emperor. 


Driven  from 
his  Capital 
by  Whan- 
tfyau. 


Broughtback 
by  Li-ke-yong. 


CHAU-TSONG,  Nineteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Sixteen 

Tears. 


Chau-tfang , 

igthEmp. 


THE  Eunuchs,  who  were  abfolute  Mafters,  fettled  this  Prince  upon  the  Throne,  being  but 
twelve  Years  old.  He  fpent  his  Time  wholly  in  Play  and  Mufic,  in  Riding  and  Shooting 
with  the  Bow;  at  the  fame  time  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  be  feen  on  all  Sides,  efpecially  in 
the  Northern  Provinces,  but  Tumults  and  Revolts.  The  Taxes  wherewith  the  People  were  over 
loaded,  the  Famine  caufed  by  the  over-flowing  of  Rivers,  and  by  the  Locufts  which  deftroyed 
the  Corn,  encreafed  the  Number  of  the  Rebels.  Whan-tfyau^  a  Native  of  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tong ,  being  at  the  Head  of  them,  went  and  laid  Siege  to  the  Imperial  City  ;  and  having  driven 
his  Sovereign  from  thence  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor,  and  gave  to  his  Family  the 
Name  of  Tji. 

A  young  Man  call’d  Li-ke-yong ,  who  was  but  twenty  eight  Years  of  Age,  and  having  but  one 
Eye,  was  nick-named  ' To-yen-long ,  commanded  the  Imperial  Troops,  and  attack’d  the  Captain  of 
the  Rebels.  At  firft  he  was  repulfed,  but  rallying  his  Soldiers,  he  renew’d  the  Battle  with  fuch 
Vigour,  that  he  obtained  a  compleat  Victory,  and  brought  the  Emperor  back  in  Triumph  to  his 
Palace.  For  thefe  Services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  Principality  of  7/f//,  and  his  Son  became 
the  Founder  of  the  fifteenth  Dynajiy. 

The  Emperor  did  not  enjoy  the  Fruit  of  this  Victory  above  three  Months,  for  he  dy’d  in  the 
forty  fifth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  at  the  Age  of  twenty  feven,  and  the  Eunuchs  fet  the  Imperial 
Crown  tin  the  Head  of  Chau-tfong ,  who  was  the  fixth  Son  of  the  laft  Emperor. 


Imprifon’d 
hy  the  Eu¬ 
nuchs, 


who  are  maf- 
facred,  and 
the  Emperor 
murdered  by 
Chu-ven. 


Cyc.  LV. 

Year  of 
Chrifi  904. 


THIS  Prince,  who  wanted  neither  Parts  nor  Courage,  fhew’d  great  Marks  of  Efteem  for 
Men  of  Learning,  and  for  his  Principal  Minifiers  ;  propofing  by  their  Afliftance  to 
retrieve  in  time  the  Affairs  of  the  Empire,  which  the  ufurp’d  Authority  of  the  Eunuchs,  and 
the  rebellious  Difpofition  of  the  People  had  thrown  into  great  Diforder.  To  effe<St  this  Change, 
he  judg’d  it  neceffary  to  begin  with  the  Deftru&ion  of  the  Eunuchs  ;  but  while  he  was  confi-  V 
dering  of  the  Means,  they  fufpedting  his  Defign,  came  fuddenly  upon  him  with  their  Soldiers, 
and  feizing  his  Perfon,  confined  him  in  a  remote  Apartment,  under  a  feçure  Guard,  leav¬ 
ing  only  a  Hole  in  the  Wall,  for  conveying  him  Food.  But  the  Ko-lau ,  Ffu-yu,  having  difeo- 
ver’d  the  Place,  fent  thither  a  number  of  refolute  Fellows,  well  armed,  who  flew  the  Guards, 
releafed  the  Emperor,  and  brought  him  back  to  his  Palace. 

Chu-ven ,  Captain  of  the  Robbers,  invited  by  the  Ko-lau  to  come  to  the  Emperor's  Affiftance 
againft  the  Eunuchs,  arriv’d  juft  at  the  Time  that  this  Prince  publifh’d  an  Edidt  for  extirpating 
them  all,  excepting  thirty  of  the  youngeft  to  be  referved  for  the  moft  fervile  Offices  of 
the  Palace;  and  executed  this  Commiffion  with  fuch  Zeal,  that  many  hundreds  of  Eunuchs  were 
put  to  the  Sword.  Chu-ven ,  who  hitherto  had  appear’d  loyal,  being  foon  after  feized  with  a 
Spirit  of  Ambition,  caufed  the  Ko-lau ,  who  had  been  fo  faithful  to  his  Prince,  to  be  flain  ;  and 
obliged  the  Emperor  to  remove  his  Court  from  the  Province  of  Shen-fi  to  that  of  Ho-nan.  Which 
he  had  no  fooner  done,  but  the  Traitor  put  him  to  Death,  in  the  thirty  eighth  Year  of  his  Age» 
and  firft  of  the  Cycle;  placing  the  Imperial  Crown  on  the  Head  of  Chau-fwen-tfong ,  Son  of  the 
murdered  Emperor,  till  he  could  take  it  himfelf  with  Safety. 
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CHAU-SWEN-TSONG,  Twentieth  Emperor,  reign'd  Two 

tears ; 

/~T^HIS  young  Prince  was  fcarce  two  Years  upon  the  Throne,  when  feeing  plainly  that  he 
I  fhould  be  facrific’d,  as  well  as  his  Father,  to  the  Ambition  of  the  pertidious  Chû-ven ,  chofe 
voluntarily  torefign  the  Crown  to  him,  to  prevent  his  committing  a  frefli  Crime,  and  to  favehis 
own  Life.  The  Ufurper,  who  took  the  Name  of  Tay-tfu ,  gave  him  a  Principality,  which  he 
pofTefs’d  no  longer  than  three  Years,  being  (lain  at  the  Age  of  feventeerij  and  with  him  ended 

the  Family  of  Tang.  ,  .  .  .  /  r  ' 

The  five  following  Succédions  are  call’d  by  the  Chinefe ,  fïew-û-tay,  that  is,  the  Five  latter  Dy  - 
najlies ,  being  accounted  Petty  Races,  as  well  as  the  five  which  precede  that  of  the  Tang.  They  re¬ 
ferable  them  alfo  in  Wars,  Revolts,  and  Parricides,  which  fo  often  ftained  the  Tiirond  witii 
Blood  ;  but  they  differ  from  each  other  in  the  Number  of  Princes,  and  in  the  Time  of  their 

.Duration.  The  five  former  reckon  twenty  four  Emperors,  in  the  Space  of  one  hundred  and 

ninety  eight  Years,  whereas  thefe  latter  continued  not  one  Cycle,  and  reckon  no  more  than 
thirteen  Emperors.  The  warlike  Nation  of  the  Sye-tan,  inhabiting  the  Country  now  call’d  Lyau- 
tong ,  being  exceedingly  increafed  by  many  Colonies,  that  came  from  Korea ,  gave  much  Uneafinefs 
to  the  following  Emperors. 
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DYN.  XIV. 

H  E  W- 
ETANG. 


The  Fourtenth  DYNASTY,  call'd  HEW-LYANG,  which 
had  Two  Emperors,  in  the  Space  of  Sixteen  Tears. 

TAY-TSU,  Fir  ft  Emperor,  reign'd  Six  Tears. 

ÜURING  thefe  troublefome  Times,  many  Principalities  fell  off  by  Degrees  from  the  ift 
Body  of  the  Empire,  under  the  arbitrary  Government  of  their  refpedive  Sovereigns,  mpLrür* 
who  ftill  did  Homage  to  the  Emperor.  Tay-tju  fix’d  his  Court  in  the  Province  of 
Ho-na?jy  but  did  not  long  fit  on  a  Throne,  to  which  he  had  mounted  by  fo  many 
Treafons;  being  murder’d  at  the  Age  of  fixty  two  Years,  by  his  eldefl:  Son,  tho’  his  third  Son  Afurder’d  by 
Mo-ti  fucceeded  him.  „  *•  -,  . 


his  eldellSon. 


MO-TI,  Second  Emperor,  reign'd  Ten  Tears.  ' 1  ” 

AS  foon  as  this  Prince,  who  was  Sovereign  of  a  petty  State,  heard  of  his  Father’s  Death,  he  Mo-ti,  2d 
inflantly  march’d  at  the  Head  of  his  Army;  and  engaging  that  of  his  Brother,  entirely  de-  EmPeror- 
feated  it,  jkill’d  the  Parricide,  and  afeended  the  Throne  the  tenth  Year  of  the  Cycle. 

Towards  the  thirteenth  Year  the  Barbarians  above-mention’d,  changing  their  Name  from  The  King- 
that  of  Sye-tan  to  Lyauy  laid  the  Foundation  of  their  Government,  which  in  the  Space 
two  hundred  and  nine  Years  reckon’d  a  Succeifion  of  nine  Princes. 

Chwang-tfong ,  Son  of  the  famous  Warrior  Li-ke-yong  before-men tion’d,  who  had  done  fuch  Mo-ti  defeat- 
Service  to  the  State  under  the  eighteenth  Emperor  [of  the  Tang,  ]  took  Advantage  of  thefe  ed  hY 
Troubles  to  gain  a  Crown,  which  he  was  more  worthy  to  wear,  than  the  Ufurper  3  he  com-  ^7an*d 
manded  an  Army  accuflom’d  to  conquer,  and  having  taken  feveral  Cities,  engaged  and  defeated 
Mo-ti* s  Forces,  who  in  Defpair  flew  himfelf,  and  with  him  his  Family  became  extinct. ;  flays  himfelf. 


- - — 


— 
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The  Fifteenth  DYNASTY,  call'd  HE W-TANG,  compriz- D 
ing  Four  Emperors  in  the  Space  of  Thirteen  Tears. 

CHWANG-TSONG,  Firfi  Emperor,  reign'd  Three  Tears. 

CHWANG-TSONG  inherited  the  Martial  Genius  of  his 'Father,  being  inur’d  to  the 

Fatigues  of  War  from  his  Youth.  In  all  his  Campaigns  he  lay  on  the  Ground,  and  111 
for  fear  of  fleeping  too  long  wore  a  Bell  about  his  Neck  to  awaken  him.  *  Emperor. 

This  Prince  would  have  deferved  a  Place  among  the  Heroes  of  his  Nation,  had  he  not  turns  Aftor, 
tarnifh’d  the  Glory  of  his  earlier  Years  by  Idlenefs,  Luxury,  aud  a  Love  for  publick  Shews.  He 


not 
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not  only  delighted  in  feeing  Plays,  but  would  defcend  fo  low  as  to  a<ft  himfelf,  to  divert  his 
Queens  and  Grand-Daughters  3  and  employ’d  his  time  in  fo  many  other  Amufements  unworthy  of 
Majefty,  that  he  became  the  contempt  of  all  his  Subjects.  He  was  moreover  fo  fordidl-ycovetouj, 
that  tho*  his  Coffers  were  full  of  Gold  and  Silver,  yçt  he  could  not  find  in  his  Heart  to  open 
them  for  the  Relief  of  his  People. 

At  length  a  Sedition  arifing  among  the  Soldiers,  he  was  wounded  by  an  Arrow,  of  which  "he 
dy’d,  the  twenty  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  thirty  fifth,  of  his  Age  ;  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  Stroke  was  given  by  Defign  or  Accidentally.  Ming-tJbng  was  elected  Emperor  by 
thp  Grandees. 

MING-TSONG,  Second  Emperor,  reign'd  Eight  Tears. 

- .  \  y  T  ■  •  L  r  I  -  ,  .  U  «  .  # . , .  CT  .  .  f  *  •  *  •  a  I 

'  J  HE  Father  of  the  late  Emperor  had  adopted  Ming-tfong,  tho*  he  was  not  horn  in  the  Em* 
pire.  This  Prince  had  acquired  a  general  Efteem,  and  proved  himfelf  perfectly  worthy  tff 
the  Choice  that  had  been  made  of  him.  He  is  chiefly  praifed  for  his  Liberality,  Moderation 
Love  of  Peace,  and  a  particular  Affedtion  for  his  Subjects.  Tho’  he  was  illiterate,  he  gave  frequent 
Marks  of  his  Efteem  for  Learned  Men.  The  Art  of  Printing  was  invented  in  his  Reign. 

The  Chinefe  Hiftorians  alfo  praife  his  Piety  and  Modefty,  affirming  that  every  Night  hé  burnt 
Perfumes  in  Honour  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  implored  his  Affiftance  in  thefe  Words,  “  Î 
was  born  a  Barbarian,  and  in  a  Country  of  Barbarians,  yet  in  the  midft  of  the  Trotlbles^that 
afflided  this  Empire,  they  have  chofen  me  to  govern  it.  I  make  but  one  Requeft,  which  is, 
that  the  Heavenly  Majefty  would  condefcend  to  watch  over  my  Condud,  and  fend  jne  wife 
and  experienced  Men,  whofe  Counfel  may  aid  me  to  govern  this  State  without  falling  into 
cc  Miftakes.”  Indeed  he  had  always  in  his  Palace  a  great  Number  of  able  Men,  by  whofe  Counfel 
he  made  many  excellent  Regulations,  and  among  others  one  excluding  Eunuchs  fromTall  Public 
Employments.  The  Birth  of  that  illuftrious -Perfon,  who' was  afterwards- the  Founder  -of  the 
nineteenth  Dynafty  3  the  Profound  Peace  the  Nation  enjoy’d,  all  the  while  fie  .was  x>n  the  Throne, 
and  the  Plenty  which  reign’d  throughout  the  Empire,  are  attributed  by  the  fame  Writers  to  the 
Piety  of  this  Prince.  *  ' ,  ’  t  r  ' 

Among  the  many  great  Men  whowere- about  this  Prince,  a  Ko-lau,  .named  Fong-daui  is  highly 
praifed  for  his  extraordinary  Underftanding  and  Integrity  3  he  ufed  to  fay,  c<  That  a  State  is  to 
“  be  govern’d  with  the  fame  Care  and  Circumipedron  that  is  required  in  riding  a  Horfe.  Thave 
often,  /aid  he,  travell’d  in  very  rough  and  mountainous  Countries,  and  never  got' any  Hurt, 
becaufe  I  always  took  Care  to  keep  a  ftiflfRein  ;  whereas  in  the  fmootheft  Plains,  thinking  the 
fame  Care  needlefs,  and  giving  my  Horfe  the  Bridle,  I  have  fallen,  and  been  in  Danger  of 
hurting  myfelf.  It  is  juft  the  fame  with  the  Government  of  a  State  ;  when  it  is  in  the  moft  flou- 
rifliing  Condition,  a  Prince  ought  not  to  abate  any  thing  of  his  ufual  Vigilance  and  Attention.” 
Ming-tfong  dy’d  in  the  fixty  feventh  Year  of  his  Age,  and  thirtieth  of  the  Cycle,  leaving  the 
Crown  to  his  Son  Min-tfong.  ;  ,  .  r  t  v  m. 

*  '  •  L  ‘  *  *  >./-•  ‘  ,  .  L  v.„  1  v..  ..  vl 

MIN-TSONG,  Third  Emperor,  reign'd  One  Tear. 

3d  Emperor,  *T*HIS  Prince  was  fearce  feated  on. the  Throne,;  when  She-king-tang, . Son-in-Law  of jthe  late 
flain  by  She-  Emperor,  with  an  Army  of  fifty  thoufand  Men,;furnifh’d  by  the  People  of  Jjyau-tong, j made 

king-tang.  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Palace,  and  deprived  Min-tjbng  of  his  Life  and  Crown,  in  the  forty  fifth 

Year  of  his  Age  3  he  was  fucceeded  by  Fi-ti}  his  adopted  Son,  before  named  Lo-vang. 

'  '  '  1  ■  ■  ■  ■  '  , 

FI-TI,  Fourth  EmperQr,  reign'd  One  Tear. 

J  ^ t  _  i  L  ,.f  _  (.  *  f  X  *  '1  *  <*  •  k  -  - 

Fi-n,  4th  I  ^I-TI,  unable  to  refift  the  Murderer  of  his  Father,  fled  to  the  City  Ghey-chew ,  twhere  not 

flairTby^he  Jc  being  fafe  he  ftiut  up  himfelf  and  his  Family  in  a  Palace,  with  èvery  thing  he  had  of 

fame  Hand.  Value,  and  then  fetting  it  on  Fire,  perifh’d  in  the  Flames.  By  the  Extinction  of  this  Dynafty 
Sbe-king-tang  became  Emperor,  and  took  the  Name_of  7 
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The  Sixteenth  DYNASTY,  call'd  HEW-TSIN,  which  con ■ 
tains  Two  Emperors  in  the  Space  of  Eleven  Tears. 


Kau-tjli,  ill 
Emperor. 


■  i  KAU-TSU,  Firjl  Emperor,  reign'd  Seven  Tears. 

"'HE  General  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  of  Lyau-tfong ,  who  had  fo  much  contributed  to 
the  Advancement  of  Kau-tfuy  refufed  to  acknowledge  him  for  Emperor,  having  an  In¬ 
clination  to  afliime  that  Title  himfelf  3  fo  that  Kau-tfu>  not  caring  to  undertake  a  new 
War,  purchafed  a  Peace  at  the  Expence  of  the  Honour  of  his  Country,  yielding  up  to  the  Tar¬ 
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tar, an  Chief,  in  recompence  of  his  Service,  fixteen  Cities  of  the  Province  of  Pc-che-li,  which 
were  neareft  to  Lyau-tong,  and  engaged  to  give  him  annually  three  hundred  tlioufand  Pieces  of 
Silk.  1  bis  imprudent  Donation  exceedingly  augmented  the  Force  and  Power  of  a  warlike  and 

turbulent  People;  and  was  the  Occahon  of  numberlefs  Wars,  which  ravaged  China  for  more  than 
four  hundred  Years.  D 

Kau-tju  dy’d  in  the  thirty  ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  aged  fifty  one  Years,  and  his  Nephew  T/i- 
vang  was  elected  by  the  Grandees  of  the  Empire.  J 

TSI-VANG,  Second  Emperor,  reign  d  Four  Tears. 

1  HI.  “TW  °J  L?aug°nS>  f°°n  breaking  the  Treaty  made  with  Kau-tfû,  invaded  2d 

the  Empire  when  leaft  «peéted.  Tfi-vang  oppofed  them  with  an  Army  fufficient  to' S Î  in. 
have  given  them  a  Repulfe,  under  the  Command  of  Lyew-chi-ywen  ;  but  this  Genital  concealing  vYe  & 
a  violent  Ambition  under  an  Appearance  of  Zeal,  made  fhort  Marches,  and  by  affedled  Delays  pire’  and 

™f  aarfmaUSSove“e  “  ^  d«h™'d’  ™  contented  II  eaUeiheEm. 

accept  ol  a  imall  Sovereignty,  where  he  ended  his  Days.  peror  Pnfo- 

lo i^Dynafyn  P°ffeffi°n  °f  lhe  Ciown  b?  the  Name  of  Kau-tfâ,  and  founded  the  fol- 


ner. 


The  Seventeenth  DYNASTY,  call’d  HEW-HAN,  whickZVddk 
reckons  only  Two  Emperors  in  the  Space  of  Four  Tears. 

KAU-TSU,  Firfl  Emperor,  reign  d  Two  Tears. 


K  ÉÉ  Aimy  Lyau-tong  finding  no  Refiftance,  ravag’d  all  the  Northern  Provinc#s  KautJu,  ift 

g  after  which  they  march’d  into  the  Southern,  but  were ftopp’d  by  conftderable  Bodies  TeïZ'r a- 
II  TrooPS,  that  oppofed  their  Pafiage  ;  which  occafion’d  the  General  of  the  Barba-  vage  China , 

rians  to  fay,  “  He  could  not  have  believed  the  Conqueft  of  China  would  have 
.  prov  d  fo  difficult  ;  wherefore  contenting  himfelf  with  a  rich  Booty,  he  retired  to  his  own  and  return. 
Country.  During  thefe  Tranfadtions,  Kau-tfû  dy’d  at  the  Age  of  fifty  four,  and  the  next  Year 
which  was  the  forty  fixth  of  the  Cycle,  his  Son  In-ti  fucceeded  him. 

•IN-TI,  Second  Emperor,  reign  dTwo  Tears. 

'HE  Youth  of  this  Prince  gave  Opportunity  to  the  Eunuchs  to  raife  Commotions,  in 
,  order  to  regain  their  Authority  ;  efpeciallv  as  the  Army  was  employ’d  at  a  Diftance  from 
^•Court,  in  oppofing  the  Invafions  of  the  Tartars  of  Lyau-tong. 

_  This  Army  was  commanded  by  Ko-ghey ,  who  fought  feveral  fuccefsful  Battles  with  the  Barba¬ 
rians,  and  thereby  reftored  Peace  to  the  Northern  Provinces  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  the  Palace 
was  in  Confufion,  the  Intrigues  of  the  Eunuchs  having  raifed  a  Sedition,  in  which  the  Emperor 
was  flain  at  the  Age  of  twenty  Years. 

The  Emprefs  placed  his  Brother  on  the  Throne,  but  he  was  fcarcely  feated  before  Ko-ghey  re¬ 
turning  with  Triumph  from  his  glorious  Expedition,  the  Army  cover’d  him  with  the  Ban¬ 
ners  of  the  Empire,  and  proclaim’d  him  Emperor  ;  which  the  Emprefs  feeing,  fhe  abandon’d 
the  Prince  fhe  had  fet  up,  and  fubmitted  to  the  General  as  her  Sovereign,  who  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  always  refpedted  her  as  his  Mother.  He  took  the  Name  of  Eay-tju. 
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The  Eighteenth  DYNASTY,  call'd  HEW-CHEW,  which 
contains  Three  Emperors ,  in  the  Space  of  Nine  Tear s. 

T  A  Y-T  S  U,  Fi  rfl  Emperor,  reign  'd  Three  Tears. 

/■— IT-^HE  new  Emperor  fix’d  his  Court  in  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Ho-rnn ,  he  vi-  u  ,jt,  ift 
J  fited  the  Sepulchre  of  Confucius  in  Perfon,  and  to  honour  his  Memory  gave  him  Emperor, 
flj  the  Title  of  King.  Gives  Kong- 

,  Some  of  his  Courtiers  reprefenting  to  him  that  this  Honour  did  not  fuit  a  Man  who  rÉ  ‘of 

had  always  been  a  Subject,  not  only  to  the  Emperor,  but  alfo  to  a  petty  King:  “  You  are  mifta-  KiT 

'  ,ren>  rWd  he>  we  cannot  give  too  much  Honour  to  a  Man,  who  has  been  the  Mafter  to  Kings 
y0L.  I.  ..  Fff  “  and  China. 
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ANNALS  of  the 


Shi-tfong, 
zd  Emperor. 

His  Humi¬ 
lity, 

and  Compaf- 
lion  for  the 
Poor. 


“  and  Emperors.’*  Some  believe  that  about  this  time  the  Mohammedans  fir  ft  fettled  in  this  Couru 
DHNiX*r-1L  try  ;  but  other  Authors  place  their  Eftablifhment  here  much  fooner,  viz.  under  the  thirteenth 

chew.  DynaJ'ty  of  the  Hang.  ...  T/r 

Hay-tfu  dy’d  at  the  Age  of  fifty  three,  in  the  fiftieth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  leaving  no  Illue,  and 

Year  of’  was  fucceeded  by  Shi-tJong ,  his  adopted  Son. 

Chrijl l,  904.  • 

SHI-TSONG-,  Second  Emperor ,  reign'd  Six  Tears. 

/TPHË  Love  of  the  Sciences,  and  the  Proofs  which  this  Prince  had  given  of  his  Bravery  and  Skill 
in  the  Art  of  War,  were  the  Steps  by  which  he  afcended  the  Throne  ;  but  in  the  bight 
of  his  Grandeur  he  was  always  fo  modeft,  as  to  keep  a  Plough  and  a  Loom  in  his  Palace,  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  the  Station  and  hard  Labour  of  his  Anceftors. 

In  a  time  of  Scarcety  he  order’d  the  publick  Granaries  to  be  open’d,  and  the  Rice  to  be  fold  at 
a  very  low  Rate,  which  the  People  were  to  pay  when  they  were  able  ;  but  the  Surveyors  of  the 
Provifions  reprefenting,  that  the  Poor  would  never  be  in  a  Condition  to  pay  it  ;  £t  How,  fays  the 
“  Emperor ,  don’t  you  know  that  they  are  my  Children,  and  that  I  am  their  Father  ?  Was  a  Fa- 
<c  ther  ever  known  to  let  his  Son  perifh  for  Hunger,  becaufe  he  faw  no  Profped  of  ever  being 
<£  repay’d  what  he  lent  him  ?”  At  the  fame  time  he  caufed  all  the  Statues  of  Idols  to  be  melted 
down,  and  coin’d  into  Money,  which  was  become  very  fcarce. 

Several  Petty  Sovereigns,  who  had  fora  long  time  fhaken  off  their  Dépendance  on  the  Emperor, 
were  fo  charm’d  with  the  Fame  of  this  Prince's  Virtue,  that  they  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  his 
Authority,  and  return’d  to  their  Allegiance.  A  Memorial  was  presented  him,  propofing  Methods 
for  recovering  the  Provinces  and  Principalities,  which  the  Empire  had  loft  during  the  late  Troubles) 
but  while  he  was  confidering  how  to  put  it  in  Execution,  Death  interrupted  him  in  the  fifty 
fixth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  the  thirty  ninth  of  his  Age  ;  and  his  Son  Kong-ti,  who  was  butfèven 
Years  old,  fucceeded  him. 

KONG-TI,  Third  Emperor,  reign'd  fome  Months. 

WHEN  Shi-tfong  declar’d  Kong-ti  Heir  to  the  Crown,  he  put  him  under  fhe  Guardianship 
of  his  Ko-laiiy  Chau-quang-yu ,  who  had  diftinguifh’d  himfelf  in  the  Wars,  and  done 
great  Services  to  the  State  ;  but  this  Prince’s  Nonage  made  the  Grandees  of  the  Empire,  and. 
Generals  of  the  Army  refolve  to  fet  him  afide,  and  enthrone  the  Guardian,  on  account  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  Merit.  They  went  therefore  to  his  Palace,  and  finding  him  in  Bed,  faluted  him 
Emperor,  and  cloathed  him  in  a  yellow  Habit,  which  is  the  Imperial  Colour,  giving  a  Prin¬ 
cipality  to  the  young  Prince;  and  thus  ended  this  Dynajiy .  Chau-quang-yu  took  the  Name  of 
Hay-tfu ,  and  accepted  the  Crown,  on  Condition  that  his  Mother  fhould  take  Place  of  him  on 
all  Occafions. 
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To' TT  The  Nineteenth  DYNASTY,  call' d  SONG,  which  con- 
'-sysj  tains  Eighteen  Emperors,  in  the  Space  of  Three  hundred 
•  and  nineteen  Tears. 


TAY-TSU,  Fir ft  Emperor ,  reign'd  Seventeen  Tears. 


Tay-tjïi ,  »ft 
Emperor. 


The  Empire 
recovers  it- 
felf. 


I  N  E  Emperors  of  this  Dynajiy  kept  their  Court  for  one  hundred  and  fixty 
Years  in  the  Northern  Provinces  of  China ,  the  other  nine  refided  one  hundred  fifty 
two  Years  in  the  Southern  Provinces. 

Under  this  Dynajiy  the  Empire  began  to  take  Breath,  after  the  many  Commotions, 
Wars,  and  other  Misfortunes,  which  afflided  it.  Thefe  continual  Storms  were  fucceeded  by  a 
long  Calm  ;  and  the  Blefling  which  ufually  accompanies  Peace  had  been  more  lafting,  had  all 
the  Princes  of  this  Family  been  as  much  addided  to  Arms  as  Learning. 

Hay-tfu  was  endow’d  with  all  the  Qualities  which  the  Chinefe  require  in  their  Emperors  ;  being  a 
Prince  of  folid  Judgment,  attentive  to  the  Affairs  of  State,  wife,  prudent,  liberal ,  and  tender  of  his 
People;  modeft,  frugal,  exceeding good-natur’d,  and  naturally  inclin’d  to  Clemency;  which  appear’d 
from  the  moderate  Punifhments  he  inflided  on  Criminals,  as  well  as  by  his  mild  and  affable  Be¬ 
haviour  to  the  Vanquifh’d.  He  order’d  the  four  Gates  of  his  Palace,  which  fronted  the  four 
Quarters  of  the  World,  to  be  left  always  open,  being  willing,  he  faid,  "  That  his  Houfe  fhould 
Ten Regulo’s  “  be  as  his  Heart,  open  to  all  his  Subjeds.”  By  this  Charader  of  Goodnefs  and  Condefcenfion 
fubmit.  he  regained  the  Obedience  of  ten  Petty  Sovereigns,  and  eftablifh’d  Peace,  which  feem’d  by  their 
i  continual 
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continual  Wars  to  have  been.  banifh’d  for  ever  from  their  Dominions.  Intending  to  root  Luxury 
out  of  the  Empire,  he  began  by  reforming  himfelf  and  the  Court  ;  to  which  end  he  always  ap¬ 
pear’d  in  a  plain  and  modeft  Habit,  and  forbad  his  Daughters  to  wear  Pearls  and  precious 
Stones. 

To  honour  the  Memory  of  his  Anceflors,  he  gave  the  Title  of  Emperor  to  his  Father,  Grand- 
Father,  and  Great-Grand-Father’s  Father;  and  made  his  Mother  (who  was  reckon’d  a  Pattern 
of  Prudence  and  Modeûy)  an  Emprefs.  When  the  Nobles  came  to  congratulate  her  on  the 
Advancement  of  her  Son,  fhe  did  not  {hew  the  lead  Sign  of  Joy  ;  at  which  they  being  furprized, 
die  faid,  “  I  have  been  told  that  the  Art  of  ruling  well  is  very  didicult  ;  if  my  Son  governs  his 
“  Subjeds  with  Wifdom,  I  {hall  receive  your  Compliments  with  Pleafure  ;  if  not,  I  diall  con- 
u  tentedly  refign  thefe  Honours  to  finifh  my  Days  in  my  former  Condition.” 

A  Year  before  her  Death  {he  conjur’d  the  Emperor  not  to  be  fway’d  by  Affedion  for  his 
Children,  in  the  Choice  of  an  Heir,  but  rather  to  nominate  his  Brother  ;  “  for  in  ffiort,  added  fhe, 

“  remember,  my  Son,  that  you  are  beholden  for  the  Throne  you  dt  on,  much  lefs  to  your  own 
“  Merit,  than  to  the  Infancy  of  the  Prince  of  the  preceding  Family.” 

The  Emperor,  during  a  fevere  Winter,  refleding  on  the  Hardship  his  Army,  (which  was  op* 
pofing  the  Tartars  of  Lyau-tong  in  the  Northern  Provinces)  was  like  to  fuffer  from  the  Rigour  of 
the  Seafon;  pull’d  off  his  Garment,  lin’d  with  Furrs,  and  fent  it  to  the  General,  telling  him,  “  That 
“  he  wifh’d  it  was  in  his  Power  to  do  the  like  to  each  of  his  Soldiers.”  It  is  incredible  what  a 
vad  effed  this  generous  Ad  of  the  Emperor  had  upon  the  Courage  and  Ardour  of  his  Troops. 

This  Prince  ordained  an  Examination  for  the  Military  Men  like  that  for  the  Literati ,  which 
thofe  who  afpire  to  Pods  in  the  Army  are  oblig’d  to  pafs  ;  nor  can  they  rife  to  the  Chief  Employ¬ 
ments  till  they  have  given  Proofs  of  their  Capacity,  by  their  writing  on  the  Art  of  War,  as  well 
as  by  their  Skill  in  Horfemanfhip  and  Archery. 

Among  the  illudrious  Men  who  flourifh’d  during  his  Reign,  t\#o  are  particularly  didinguifh’d, 
ohe  in  the  Magidracy,  the  other  in  the  Army  ;  the  fird  was  call’d  Chau-pû ,  the  fécond  Kau-pin. 

Chau-pu ,  who  was  of  the  Emperor’s  Council,  was  continually  prefenting  fome  Petition  or  Me¬ 
morial  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  Duty,  or  other  Matters  relating  to  the  publick  Welfare.  The 
Emperor  being  tir’d  with  fo  many  Remondrances,  one  Day  took  his  Petition  and  tore  it  before 
him  ;  Chau-pû ,  without  being  concern’d,  gather’d  up  the  Pieces,  and  having  on  his  Return  home 
join’d  them  together  in  the  bed  Manner  he  could,  the  very  next  Day  appear’d  before  the  Empe¬ 
ror  in  the  mod  refpedful  Podure,  and  prefented  him  the  fame  Petition;  who  far  from  being  angry 
with  his  Minider,  admired  his  Condancy  and  Refolution,  and  to  reward  fuch  uncommon  Virtue 
made  him  Chief  Ko-lau. 

He  gave  on  another  Occafion  an  extraordinary  Proof  of  his  Tendernefs  for  his  People  ;  the 
Town  of  Nan-king  being  befieged  by  Kau-pin ,  and  reduced  to  the  lad  Extremity,  the  Emperor, 
who  forefaw  the  Slaughter  which  would  happen  on  the  taking  this  Place,  feign’d  himfelf  dck  ; 
whereat  the  great  Officers  were  alarm’d,  and  furrounding  his  Bed,  every  one  was  propofing  fome 
Remedy:  “  The  mod  effectual  Remedy,  reply  d  the  Emperor ,  and  from  which  I  exped  a  Cure, 

«  depends  only  on  you  ;  affiire  me  by  your  Oath,  that  you  will  not  died  the  Blood  of  the  Ci- 
«  tizens.”  They  all*  fwore  accordingly,  and  the  Emperor  immediately  appear’d  to  be  well.  The 
Generals  took  fuch  wife  Precautions  to  redrain  the  Soldiers,  that  very  few  of  the  Inhabitants  were 
{lain  ;  yet  even  this  drew  Tears  from  the  Emperor  :  “  Alas  !  faid  he ,  what  a  dreadful  thing  is  War, 

«  which  cannot  be  carry’d  on  without  dedroying  innocent  Perfons  !”  And  as  the  City  had  fuf- 
fer’d  by  Famine,  during  a  long  Siege,  the  indant  it  was  taken  he  fent  one  hundred  thoufand 
Meafures  of  Rice  to  be  didributed  among  the  People. 

To  exite  Emulation  and  a  greater  Inclination  for  Learning,  he  vifited  the  Birth  Place  of  the 
celebrated  Confucius,  and  compofed  a  Panegyric  on  him.  He  alfo  conferr’d  on  one  of  his  Defcendants 
a  Title  of  Honour,  which  raifed  him  to  a  confiderable  Rank  in  the  Empire.  Tay-tfu  dy’d  the 
thirteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  having  nam’d  for  his  Succeffor  his  Brother  Tay-tfong ,  purfuant  to 
the  Recommendation  of  his  Mother  on  her  Death-Bed. 

TAY-TSONG,  Second  Emperor ,  reign'd  Twenty  one  Tears. 

HIS  Prince  was  endow’d  with  great  Moderation,  and  was  a  famous  Protedor  of  Learned 
A  Men.  Being  learned  himfelf,  he  employ’d  part  of  the  Day  in  Reading,  and  ereded  a  very  mPeror* 

rich  Library,  which  contain’d,  as  they  affirm,  eighty  thoufand  Volumes. 

In  an  Expedition  which  he  undertook,  to  reduce  one  of  the  petty  Kingdoms,  and  make  it  a 
Province  of  the  Empire,  while  he  befieg’d  the  principal  City,  there  happen’d  one  Night  a  great  Brother; 
Tumult  in  the  Camp,  which  was  commanded  by  Chau  the’Emperor’s  Brother;  occafion’d,  as  was 
reported  the  next  Day,  by  a  Defign  of  the  Soldiers  to  fet  that  General  on  the  Throne.  The  Em¬ 
peror  concealing  his  Refentment,  employ’d  himfelf  wholly  to  reduce  the  Town  ;  but  a  few  Days 
sifter  it  was  taken,  his  Brother  difeourfing  familiarly  with  him,  intimated  his  Surprize  that  he  had 
"0  long  deferr’d  to  reward  thofe  who  had  diftinguifh’d  themfelves  in  the  Siege.  “  I  expeded,  an- 
“  fwer'd  the  Emperor ,  that  you  would  have  rewarded  them.”  Chau  was  fo  flung  at  this  Anfwer,  wboki!IS 
that  he  kill’d  himfelf  before  Night  ;  but  when  the  Emperor  heard  of  his  Death,  he  fainted,  himfelf. 
and  ffied  a  Flood  of  Tears,  often  embraced  his  Corps;  and  caufed  the  greateR  Honours  to  be 
render’d  him  at  his  Funeral. 
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Hs  paffionately  wifh'd  to  recover  the  Cities  which  his  Anceftors  had  yielded  to  the  Tartars  of 
Lyau-tong  ;  but  Chang-tji-hyen ,  the  General  of  his  Army,  always  difiuaded  him  from  that  Un¬ 
dertaking,  “  Becaufe,yW  he,  it  is  more  proper  fir  ft  to  fettle  the  Empire  in  Peace,  and  when  that 
“  is  well  eftablifh’d,  we  (hall  have  more  Leifure  and  lefs  Difficulty  to  reduce  thofe  Barbarians.” 
The  Emperor  being  of  a  different  Opinion  ,  lèverai  Battles  were  fought,  in  which  fometimes  the 
Chinefe  and  fometimes  the  Tartars  were  victorious. 

The  General  Chang-tji-hyen  made  ufe  of  a  remarkable  Stratagem,  to  raife  the  Siege  of  a  City  ; 
he  detach’d  three  hundred  Soldiers,  carrying  each  a  lighted  Torch,  with  orders  to  approach  as 
near  as  poflible  the  Enemy’s  Camp;  who  being  furprifed  at  fuch  a  Number  of  Lights,  and  ima_ 
gining  that  the  whole  Chinefe  Army  was  coming  upon  them,  immediately  fled,  and  falling  into 
the  Ambufcades,  which  the  General  had  placed  in  all  the  Paffages,  very  few  of  them  tfcaped 
Slaughter.  ^  j 

This  Prince  dy’d  in  the  thirty  fourth  Year'of  the  Cycle,  at  the  Age  of  fifty  nine,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  third  Son  Ching-tfong. 


CHING-T  SONG,  Third  Emperor,  reign  d  Twenty  five  Tears , 
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JIN-TSONG,  Fourth  Emperor,  reign'd  Forty\one  Tears . 


Jin-tfong. 
4th  Emp. 


jIN-TS°NG  was  but  thirteen  Years  old  when  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor.  The  Em- 


_  prefs  to°k  the  Government  in  her  Hands  during  his  Minority,  and  held  it  till  her  Death  i 
which  happened  eleven  Years  after  the  Acceffion  of  this  Prince,  who  always  paid  her  the  fame 
Refpe#:  as  if  (lie  had  been  his  own  Mother.  As  foon  he  began  to  govern  by  himfelf,  his  whole 

a  .  .  Eim 


H  E  manner  in  which  this  Prince  began  his  Reign  prognofficated  a  happy  Government. 
Upon  the  Appearance  of  a  Comet,  which  was  deemed  the  Fore-runner  ot  feme  Calamity, 
he  publifhed  an  Edi6t,  enjoyning  his  Subjects  to  let  him  know  his  Faults,  that  he  might  amend 
them,  in  order  to  avert  the  Evils  which  threatened  the  Empire  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  remitted  ten 
Millions  of  the  Taxes,  and  fet  thirteen  thoufand  Prifoners  at  Liberty.  As  he  had  an  Heir  bom 
at  this  Juncture,  he  own’d  his  Obligation  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  whom  he  had  long  impor¬ 
tun’d  for  that  Blefling.  % 

The  Tartars  of  Lyau-tong  having  befieged  a  City  in  the  Province  of  Pe-che-li ,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  came  upon  them  fuddenly  with  his  Army,  which  fo  terrified  the  Barbaiians,  that  they  in- 
ftantly  railed  the  Siege.  He  was  advifed  to  take  Advantage  of  their  Confirmation,  to  recover 
the  Country  which  had  been  yielded  to  them  ;  and  is  blam’d  not  only  for  negledting  to  purfué 
his  Vidtory,  but  alfo  for  making  a  Treaty,  after  their  fhameful  Flight,  as  diladvantageous  asfif 
he  had  been  defeated  himfelf:  for  he  bought  the  Peace  at  the  Price  of  an  hundred  thoufand  Tael 
and  two  hundred  thoufand  Pieces  of  Silk,  to  be  paid  annually. 

He  is  blamed  alfo  for  his  Credulity,  whereby  Magic,  and  many  other  Superftitions  gained 
Ground  during  his  Reign.  In  the  eleventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  being  told  that  a  choice  Book  had 
fallen  from  Heaven,  near  one  of  the  Gates  of  the  Imperial  City,  he  immediately  took  it  in  his 
Head  to  go  in  Perfon,  to  receive  this  Celeftial  Gift.  The  Ko-lau’s,  to  prevent  his  taking  fuch  an 
imprudent  Step,  endeavouring  to  convince  him,  that  it  was  only  an  Impoffure  of  fome  Flak 
terers  and  idle  People,  and  that  the  Book  ought  to  be  burnt,  he  remain’d  a  while  in  Sufpenfe; 
but  at  laft  refolved  to  follow  his  firft  Defign,  becaufe,  as  he  faid,  “  a  Spirit  had  appeared  to  him 
“  in  a  Dream,  about  a  Year  before,  and  promifed  him  this  wonderful  Book.”  He  fet  out  immedi¬ 
ately  on  F oot,  with  feveral.  of  his  Courtiers,  to  receive  this  miraculous  Book  with  the  more 
profound  Refpedt;  and  even  built  a  Temple  on  the  Place  where  it  fell.  Upon  Examination  it 
appeared  full  of  Sorcery,  and  to  contain  all  the  Principles  of  the  abominable  Se<ft  of  Tau  ;  con¬ 
cerning  which  an  Interpreter,  named  Hu-fin-ngan,  obferves,  that  from  this  fatal  Time  the  Re- 
fpedt  due  to  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  Heaven  much  decreafed  amongft  great  Numbers  of  the 
Chinefe. 

In  the  fixteenth  Year  of  his  Reign  he  caufed  all  the  People  employed  in  Agriculture  to  be 
numbered,  who  were  found  to  be  21,976,965  able  Perfons;  exclufive  of  the  Magiftrates,  the 
Literati ,  the  Eunuchs,  the  Soldiers,  the  Bonzas ,  and  thofe  who  live  in  Barks,  and  form  float-  * 
ing  Cities  on  the  Rivers,  of  whom  the  Number  is  incredible. 

Van-tan ,  one  of  the  Ko-laiCs  of  the  Empire,  being  at  the  Point  of  Death,  call’d  his  Children, 
and  fpake  to  them  in  this  manner  :  “  My  Confcience  does  not  reproach  me  with  having  done 
“  any  thing  againft  the  Intereft  of  the  Emperor  or  the  Good  of  the  State;  but  there  is  one  thing 
“  for  which  I  cannot  forgive  my  felf,  and  that  is  my  not  having  counfelled  his  Majefty  to  burn 
that  pernicious  Book  which  he  received  with  fo  much  Refpedt.  For  this  Negledt  I  defire 
to  be  punifhed  after  my  Death  ;  wherefore,  my  Children,  I  command  you  as  foon  as  I  am 
dead  to  (have  my  Head  and  Face,  and  bury  me  without  either  Cap  or  Girdle,  as  if  I  was  a 
“  wretched  BonzaE 

The  Emperor  having  re-printed  the  ancient  Books,  to  difperfe  them  through  the  Empire, 
died  the  fifty  ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  aged  fifty  five;  and  was  fucceeded  by  Jin-tfong ,  his  fixth 
Son  by  his  fécond  Queen. 


CHINESE  'Monarch s, 

Employment  was  to  preferve  Tranquillity  in  his  Dominions,  and  to  make  his  Subje&s  tafte  the 
Sweets  of  it.  This  pacifick  Difpofition  revived  the  Courage  and  Ambition  of  the  "Tartars  of  Lyau- 
tongy  who  had  renewed  the  War,  if  the  Emperor  had  not  bought  a  Peace  on  moft  fhameful 

Terms.  .  .  ^  .  '  •» 

The  beft  thing  he  did.  wasbanifhing  all  the  Images  with  their  Worfbippers  out  of  the  Palace, 
and  commanding  that  none  fhould  offer  him  any  Prefent  which  came  from  foreign  Countries.  In 
the  twenty  fixth  Year  of  his  Reign  the  Empire  was  afflicted  with  a  great  Drought  ;  but  a- 
bundance  of  Rain  lucceeding  caufed  a  general  Rejoycing,  when  all  the  great  Officers  being 
affembled  on  this  Occafion  to  congratulate  the  Emperor,  “  All  the  Time,  faid  this  Prince, 
«  that  my  People  fuffered  by  the  Scarcity,  I  never  failed  to  burn  Incenfe,  and  lift  up  my  Hands 
“  to  Heaven.  Hearing  the  Noife  of  Thunder  in  the  Night,  I  rofe  haftily  out  of  Bed  and  went 
«  into  my  Garden  ;  and,  as  foon  as  I  faw  the  Rain  fall,  proflrated  my  felf  on  theEarth,  to 
ct  return  Thanks  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  The  Favour  I  ask  of  you  is  .to  tell  me,  without  R.efervç, 
«  what  you  have  obferved  amifs  in  my  Conduct.  Perhaps  I  have  only  the  empty  Title  of  Empe- 
«  ror,  and  am  blind  to  my  own  Defe&s,  being  dazled  by  the  Splendor  of  my  Greatnefs.  I  am 
«  fenfible  of  what  Importance  it  is  for  one  to  addrefs  his  Prayers  to  Heaven  Morning  and  E- 
“  vening,  with  a  pure  Heart”. 

His  extreme  Defire  of  having  a  Son  led  him,  to  put  away  the  Emprefs,  whereby  he  fuffered 
fomewhat  in  his  Reputation  ;  for  tho’  fome  approved  this  Conduct,  the  greater  Number  blamed 
it.  But  he  was  univerfally  applauded  for  the  Succour  he  fent  his  Subjects,  by  the  Counfel  and 
Care  of  one  of  his  Ko-laus  named  Ftt-pyê  ;  which  fav’d  the  Lives  of  500,000  People,  who 
were  ready  to  perifh  with  Hunger  and  Diflrefs,  About  the  fame  time  he  had  another  Vexation  3 
'  ffyen-tfong,  feventh  King  of  the  Lyau-tong  Tartars ,  having  fent  Embaffadors  to  demand  the  Re¬ 
futation  of  ten  Cities  in  the  Province  of  Pe-che-li,  which  had  been  re- taken  by  the  Founder  of 
the  eighteenth  Dynajly  ;  the  Emperor,  who  loved  Peace,  difpatched  Kû-pyê  to  the  Tartar 
Prince,  and’ engaged  to  pay  him  yearly  200,000  Taels ,  and  300,000  Pieces  of  Silk,  inftead 
of  thofe  Cities  ;  and,  what  was  moft  fhameful  of  all,  made  Ufe  of  the  Chara&er  Na  in  the  Treaty, 
which  fignifies  a  Penfion  by  way  of  Tribute. 

After  he  had  divorced  the  Emprefs,  he  married  the  Grand-Daughter  of  Kau-pin,  the  famous 
Chinefe  General  fpoken  of  before,  but  had  no  Heirs  by  this  Princefs  :  So  that  being  near  his 
End,  he  was  obliged  to  name  Jng-tfong  the  thirteenth  Son  of  his  Brother,  for  his  Succeffor  j  he 
died  at.  the  Age  of  fifty  four,  in  the  fortieth  Year  of  the  Cycle. 

ING-TSONG,  Fifth  Emperor,  reigned  Four  Tears. 

IN  the  firft  Year  of  his  Reign  he  was  fo  vexed  at  fome  Mifunderftanding  which  happened  be^ 
tween  him  and  the  Emprefs,  who  had  a  Share  in  the  Governments  that  it  threw  him  into  a 
Fit  of  Sicknefs  :  But  upon  his  Recovery,  his  Ko-lau,  Han-ki ,  managed  it  fo  that  he  paid  her  a  Vifit. 

This  wife  Minifter,  having  fhew’d  them  the  Misfortunes  which  fuch  a  Diffenfion  might  pro¬ 
duce  exhorted  the  Emperor  in  particular  to  pay  the  Emprefs  the  Refpe&s  and  Duty  of  a  Son,  tho’ 
{he  was  not  his  Mother,  and  gave  frequent  Inftances  of  a  difagreeable  Temper.  He  reprefented  to 
him,  that  Virtue  was  eafily  pradifed  where  Love  and  Complaifance  engage  our  Affedions,  but 
that 'it  does  not  deferve  that  Name  till  it  has  been  tried,  and  flood  the  Shock  of  Qppofition  ; 
that  he  fhould  have  always  before  his  Eyes  the  Example  of  Shun,  that  ancient  Emperor,  who 
had  been  revered  for  fo  many  Ages,  becaufe  his  Refped  and  Obedience  could  never  be  diminifh- 
ed  either  by  the  harfh  Ufage  of  a  barbarous  Father,  or  a  cruel  Step-Mother.  By  the  Care  of 
this  Minifter  fo  perfed  a  Reconciliation  was  wrought  between  the  Emperor  and  Emprefs,  that 

fhortly  after  fhe  entirely  refigned  her  Part  of  the  Government 

The  Ko-lau  Su-ma-quang,  one  of  their  beft  Hiftorians,  flourifhd  about  this  Time.  He  is  the 
Authbr  of  Annals,  compiled  from  above  two  thoufand  Volumes,  beginning  with  Whaitg-ti,  the 

third  Emperor  of  China. 

Ing-tfong  died  the  forty  fourth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  aged  thirty  fix,  and  was  Succeeded  by  his 
Son  Shin-tfong. 

I  • 

SHÏN-TSONG,  Sixth  Emperor ,  reign'd  Eighteen  Tears. 
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THIS  prince  had  more  Courage  and  Magnanimity  than  Wifdom  and  Condud.  He  paf-  Shh-tfi  _ 
fionately  defired  to  deliver  the  Northern  Provinces  from  the  Yoke  of  the  Barbarians;  but  6thEmP* 
was  diverted  from  it,  by  calling  to  mind  the  Counfel  his  Mother  gave  him  at  her  Peath,  to  fa- 

crifice  every  thing  to  preferve  Peace.  .  r 

Learned  Men  had  a  great  Share  in  his  Favour  ;  and  he  gave  the  Title  of  Puke  to  Mencius,  creates w* 
who  is  reckoned  the  greateft  Philofopher  after  Confucius  his  Mafter,  who  had  been  declared  a  »  Dukc- 
King  by  a  former  Emperor. 

In  his  Reign  flouriftied  feveral  Authors  of  a  New  Philofophy,  who  undertook  to  explain  the  Authorsof 
ancient  Books  ;  their  Names  were  Chew ,  Ching,  Chang,  Shau,  &c.  The  Emperor  diftinguilh’d  f  New  Phi. 
them  by  Titles  of  Honour,  both  while  they  lived,  and  after  their  Death.  Van-ngan-Jhe ,  a  Dif-  iofophy. 
Vol.  I.  G  g  g  ciple 
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Ciplc  of  tlje^New  Philofophy,  which  now  began  to  degenerate  into  Atheifm,  observing  that 
the  Emperor  appeared  fad  in  a  time  of  Drought,  and  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  Anger  of  Hea¬ 
ven  by  Falling  and  Prayer  ;  “  To  what  Purpofe  do  you  afflid  yourfelf  thus,  fays  he,  and  what 
“  have  you  to  fear  from  Heaven  ?  Know,  O  Prince,  that  whatever  happens  is  the  Effect  0f 
“  Chance,  and  that  you  torment  yourfelf  in  vain”.  Fu-pye ,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  Ko-lau's 
not  able  to  bear  fuch  Language,  “  How  dare  you  teach  fuch  Do&rine  ?”  fays  he  in  a  refold 
Tone  j  4 £  if  an  Emperor  fhould  once  come  to  lofe  all  Refped  and  Fear  of  Heaven,  what 
“  Crimes  would  he  not  be  capable  of  committing  ? 

The  fame  Van-ngan-fhe  ftrove  to  introduce  many  other  Novelties  ;  but  the  celebrated  Su-ma - 
quangy  who  was  in  the  higheft  Efteem,  vigoroufly  oppofed  all  the  Attempts  of  this  rafh  and  fubtilc 
Genius.  '  -  .  ;  <> 

Shin-tfong  died  in  the  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  at  thirty  eight  of  his  Age,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  Son  Che-tfong.i 


•  1 


_  i  ■  ,  »  •  1 

CHE-TSONG,  Seventh  Emperor,  reign'd  Fifteen  Tears. 
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CHE-TSONG  being  but  ten  Years  old  when  he  alcended  the  Throne,  theEmprels  hisCrand- 
mother  governed  the  State  with  great  Prudence  during  the  eight  Years  that  fhe  lived.  A  few 
Moments  before  her  Death  (lie  lent  for  the  Ko-laids,  and  ordered  them  to  clear  the  Palace  of  that 
great  Number  of  Mini  fliers,  who  were  of  no  Ufe  but  to  corrupt  the  Inclinations  of  the  young 
Prince  ;  but  as  fhe  ought  to  have  done  this  herfelf  when  the  Power  was  in  her  own  Hands,  her 
Orders  were  now  too  late.  Lyu-kong-chu ,  being  railed  to  the  Dignity  of  Ko-laUy  prefented 
a  Memorial  to  the  Emperor,  which  contained  the  ten  following  Inftru&ions,  expreffed  in  twen¬ 
ty  Charaders.  1.  Fear  Heaven.  2.  Love  your  Subjeds.  3.  Labour  to  be  per  fed.  4.  Apply 
yourfelf  to  the  Sciences.  5.  Beftow  Employments  on  Perfons  of  Merit.  6.  Be  ready  to  hear  Ad¬ 
vice.  7.  Leffen  the  Taxes.  8.  Mitigate  the  Severity  of  Punilhments.  o.  Shun  Prodigality 
10.  Deteft  Debauchery. 

The  Emperor  having  divorced  his  Wife,  one  of  the  Minifters  prefented  a  Petition  containing 
Remonftrances  on  that  Occafion  -,  the  Prince  told  him  he  had  followed  the  Example  of  fome  of 
his  Ancellors  :  Tou  had  better  (reply’d  the  Minifter)  imitate  their  Virtues  than  their  Faults .  The 
Emperor  was  fo  flung  with  this  Reply,  that  he  threw  down  the  Petition,  trampled  upon  it,  and 
deprived  him,  who  gave  him  that  Counfel,  of  his  Dignity. 

Che-tfong  was  but  twenty  five  years  of  Age  when  he  died,  in  the  feventeenth  Year  of  the  Cycle. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Whey-tfongy  the  eleventh  Son  of  Shin-tfongy  who  was  the  fixth  Emperor 
of  that  Dynajiy. 


WHEY-TSONG,  Eighth  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty-five 

Tears.  .  . 


Whey-tfong , 

8  th  Emperor 


T 


Encourages 
the  Eunuchs, 


Fayours  the 
Seft  of  tau. 


The  De¬ 
finition  of 
the  King¬ 
dom  of  Lyau. 


H I  S  Prince  divided  his  Authority  with  the  Emprefs  his  Grand-Mother,  a  id  was  more 
-  addided  to  the  Luxury  and  Pleafures  of  his  Palace,  than  to  the  Bufinefs  of  the  State  j  yet 
he  loved  Literature,  and  had  made  a  confiderablc  Progrefs  in  it. 

-  In  one  thing  he  is  inexcufable  ;  that  tho’  he  Could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Troubles  occafioned 
in  former  Times  by  the  Authority  of  the  Eunuchs,  yet  he  honoured  them  with  his  Favour  and 
Protedion,  fo  far  as  to  beftow  Sovereignties  on  fome  of  them  ;  a  Honour  never  granted  to  any 
but  Princes  of  the  Imperial  Family,  •  or  (which  was  feldom  pradifed)  to  Great  Men  who  had  done 
fignal  Services  to  the  Empire.  His  Reputation  fuffered  ftill  more  by  his  Folly,  in  adhering  to 
the  abominable  Superftitions  of  the  Sed  of  F  au  ;  for  he  carefully  colleded  all  the  Books  which 
contained  their  Dodrine,  and  was  fo  infatuated,  as  to  give  the  Title  of  Shang-tiy  or  Supretnt 
Lordy  to  a  famous  Difciple  among  them,  named  Chang-i,  who  lived  under  the  Dynajiy  of  the 
Han  ;  nay,  he  went  farther,  for  he  declar’d  himfelf  Head  of  this  impious  Sed. 

The  Authors  of  this  Time  cannot  forbear  inveighing  againft  his  Condud,  and  make  no  Diffi¬ 
culty  to  afcribe  all  the  fucceeding  Misfortunes,  and  even  the  Deftrudion  of  the  Empire  to  a  Blaf- 
phemy  fo  diftionourable  to  the  true  Sovereign  of  Heaven. 

The  Emperor,  contrary  to  the  Advice  of  the  King  of  Korea  and  moft  of  his  Minifters,  joined 
Forces  with  the  Nyu-che  or  Eajiern  Tartars ,  whom  he  called  in  to  deftroy  the  Kingdom  of  Lyau - 
tong.  The  Nyu-che  joyfully  entered  into  this  Confederacy,  and  feveral  Battles  were  fought,  in  which 
the  Army  of  Lyau-tong  was  always  defeated,  and  reduced  at  laft  to  fuch  Extremity,  that  thofe 
who  remained  were  obliged  to  quit  their  Country,  and  fly  for  Safety  to  the  Mountains  in  the 
Weft  (a).  Thus  ended  the  Kingdom  of  Lyaut  which  had  flood  for  the  Space  of  two  hun- 

4’*  *  v  A*'  ;  •  f  dred 
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.(A)  The  Remainder  of  the  Lyau  flying  into  the  Wefl  founded  a  Weflern  Tartars  (r),  that  is  lemhr 
Kingdom,  which  a- hundred  Years  after  was  deftroyed  by  the  where  this  Kingdom  was.  ' 


Khan-,  but  I  don't 
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dred  and  nine  Years,  under  nine  Princes.  The  Tartar  grew  fo  elated  with  this  Conqueft,  that 
he  determin’d  to  found  an  Empire,  and  give  it  the  Name  of  Kin.  (b)  Soon  after  extending  his 
Views  of  aggrandizing  himfelf,  he  openly  broke  his  Treaties  with  the  Emperor  of  China ,  and  in¬ 
vading  the  Provinces  of  Pe-che-li  and  Shen-fi ,  made  himfelf  Matter  of  them,  more  by  the  Treachery 
of  fome  Chinefe  Malecontents,  than  by  Force  of  Arms.  The  Emperor,  in  Danger  of  lofing 
the  greater  Part  of  his  Dominions,  made  feveral  advantageous  Propofals  to  the  Tartar ,•  who  in¬ 
vited  Whey-tfong  to  come  in  Perfon,  and  fettle  the  Limits  of  the  two  Empires  ;  which  he  did,  and 
new  Articles  of  Peace  were  agreed  on  between  them.  But  on  the  Emperor’s  Return  to  his  Capital 
City,  his  Minifters  made  him  change  his  Mind,  telling  him,  that  the  Treaty  could  not  fubfift, 
and  that  the  mod  cruel  War  was  preferable  to  fo  fhameful  a  Peace.  The  Tartar,  who  was  in¬ 
form’d  of  this  Refolution,  had  immediately  recourfe  to  Arms,  and  taking  feveral  Towns,  entred 
the  Province  of  Shanfi  in  Triumph,  where  he  invited  the  Emperor  once  more  to  come  and  fettle 
their  Limits.  This  unhappy  Prince,  who  dreaded  nothing  fo  much  as  War,  was  weak  enough 
to  go  a  fécond  time  to  his  Enemy;  who  prefently  after  his  Arrival  feized  his  Perfon,  and  having 
ftript  him  of  all  the  Marks  of  his  Dignity  kept  him  Prifoner.  A  faithful  MiniAer,  nam’d  Li¬ 
fo  fhin ,  who  accompany ’d  the  Emperor,  enraged  at  fuch  Treachery,  cry’d  out  with  a  deep  Sigh, 
«  Heaven  cannot  have  two  Suns,  nor  can  I  obey  two  Mailers.”  The  Endeavours  of  the  Tartars 
to  appeafe  him  only  enraged  him  the  more,  and  in  the  hight  of  his  Fury  he  cut  off  his  Lips  and  his 
Tongue,  and' then  kill'd  himfelf. 

JVhey-tJbng  dy’d  in  the  Defart  of  Sha-mo ,  where  he  was  confin’d  under  a  ftrong  Guard,  the  forty 
fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  fifty  fourth  of  his  Age  ;  having  before  his  Death  named  Kin-tfong , 
his  eldeft  Son,  to  fucceed  him. 


DYN.  XIX. 
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Cyc.LVUI. 

Year  of 
Chrijt  1 08-f. 

The  King  of 
the  Nyu  che 
or  Kin  Tar¬ 
tars  founds 
the  Empire 
of  Ka-tay. 


Seizes  the 
Emperor. 


who  dies  in 
Tartary. 


KIN-TSONG,  Ninth  Emperor,  reign'd  One  Tear. 

//> 
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KIN-TSONG  began  his  Reign  by  executing  the  Orders  of  his  Father,  which  enjoin’d  him 

to  put  to  Death  fix  of  his  Ministers,  who  had  bafely  betray’d  him  to  the  Tartars.  In  9thEmPeior- 
the  mean  time  they  purfued  their  Conqueffs,  invading  the  Province  of  Ho-nan,  and  palling  thé' The  Kin  Tar- 
Te How  River  without  Oppofition;  which  made  them  wonder  at  the  Indolence  of  the  Chinefe,  who  tars- Pafs 
with  a  Handful  of  Men  could  have  prevented  it.  Then  they  marched  dire&ly  to  the  Imperial  ^ 
City,  -which  they  took  and  plunder’d,  carrying  away  the  Emperor  and  his  Queen  Prifoners  ;  feize  the  Em- 
but  the  Principal  Lords  and  feveral  of  the  Ministers,  preferring  Death  before  fo  ignominious  Plre- 
a  Bondage,  flew  themfelves.  The  Tartars  being  informed  by  the  Emprefs  Meng,  that  Ihe  had 
been  divorced,  and  had  no  Hand  in  the  Management  of  Affairs,  they  left  thanPrincefs  behind  ; 
who  preferved  the  Empire  by  her  Wifdom  and  Condutfl,  in  getting  the  Crown  placed  on  the  Head 
of  Kau-tfong,  Brother  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  ninth  Son  of  JVbey-tfong  by  his  divorced  Emprefs. 


KAU-TSONG,  Tenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirty  fix  Tears. 


KAU-TSONG  fix’d  his  Court  firft  at  Nan-king ,  but  fhortly  after  was  oblig’d  to  remove  it  Kau-tfong, , 
to  Hang-chew ,  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Che-kyang.  Tho’  he  was  of  a  peaceable  Difpo-  I0th  Emp‘ 
fition,  and  a  Lover  of  Learning,  yet  he  gain’d  fome  Viâories,  both  over  the  Tartars ,  and  certain 
Chiefs  of  the  Rebels;  who  took  Advantage  of  the  prefent  Troubles  to  enrich  themfelves  by  plun¬ 
dering  the  Provinces.  Kong-ye ,  who  commanded  his  Army,  had  feveral  times  repulfed  the  Tar¬ 

tars,  but  to  no  great  Purpofe,  fince  none  of  the  conquer’d  Countries  were  recover’d  from  them. 

This  Prince  is  blamed  for  two  things  ;  firft,  for  flighting  his  Minifters  of  greateft  Experience  fa0f[^s®^ 
and  Integrity,  and  placing  his  whole  Confidence  in  two  or  three  Parafites,  who  had  neither  Ho-  Bonzas.  * 
nefty  nor  Honour.  Secondly  for  being  fo  much  devoted  to  the  Sedt  of  the  Bonzas,  as  to  abandon 
the  Government  to  his  adopted  Son,  that  he  might  have  the  more  Time  to  fpare  for  his  fuperfti- 
tious  Contemplations. 

Hi-tfong ,  the  Tartar  King,  to  gain  the  Love  of  his  new  Subjects,  gave  public  Proofs  of  his 
Efteem  for  Learning  and  learned  Men  ;  he  alfo  vifited  the  Hall  of  Confucius,  and  in  imitation  hol^K™’- 
of  the  Chinefe  paid  him  regal  Honours.  The  Courtiers  being  difpleafed  that  a  Man,  who  was  fù-tfe,  and 
far  from  being  Noble  by  Birth,  fhould  receive  fuch  Honours,  difcover’d  their  Surprize  to  the  takestheIm- 
King,  who  reply’d  :  “  If  he  does  not  merit  thofe  Honours  by  his  Birth,  he  merits  them  for  the  peml  Clty’ 
“  excellent  Do&rine  he  has  taught.” .  He  fell  afterwards  on  the  Town  of  Nan-king ,  from  whence 
the  Emperor  was  retired,  and  took  it. 

The  Fidelity  of  a  Chinefe  General,  named  Tang-pang,  is  highly  commended.  Having  been  taken  Fidelity  of  a 
Prifoner  by  the  Tartars ,  he  was  greatly  importuned  to  fide  with  them;  but  he  not  only  refufed  chineJt  Ge' 
the  moft  advantageous  Offers,  but  wrote  with  his  Blood  on  his  Robe,  “  That  he  had  rather  die, 

“  and  meet  again  the  Spirit  of  the  Imperial  Family  of  Song,  than  live  to  ferve  Barbarians.  ” 

Which  refolute  Behaviour  coft  him  his  Life,  for  he  was  kill’d  that  Inftant. 

•  f«  t  “r  t  •  * 

(b)  The  Dominion  founded  by  this  Nation  was  the  famous  larly  the  Country  of  the  Manchenus,  whofe  Progenitors,  thefe  Kin 
Empire  of  Katay\  which  Name  came  to  us  from  the  Mongts  or  were.  Kin  figni fies  Gold  ;  whence  the  Emperor  of  Katay,  in 
Mogoh  (1).  It  contain’d,  as  appears  from  this  Hiitory,  the  the  Hitfories  of  J  enghiz-kbân,  is  called  Alt  tin- kh  tin,  or  the  Gulden 
Northern  Provinces  of  China ,  with  part  of  Tartary ,  particu-  King. 

(1)  See  p.  1. 
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The  Empe¬ 
ror  by  a 
ihameful 
Peace  makes 
himfelf  the 
Subject  and 
Tributary  of 
the  Kin. 

*  *!  • 

The  King  of 
Kin  breaks 
the  Peace, 


is  kill’d  by 
his  own  Sol¬ 
diers. 

TheEmperor 
abdicates  the 
Crown. 


Hyau-tfong , 
1  ithEmp. 


Chu-hi  flo- 
rilhes. 


ANN  A  US  of  the  i 

Mean  time  To-fi ,  another  Chinefe  General,  was  advancing  by  long  Marches  to  relieve  the  City 
of  Nan-king',  of  which  the  Tartars  having  Intelligence,  they  fet  Fire  to  the  Palace,  and  retir’d 
towards  the  North.  However  To-fi  arrived  time  enough  to  fall  upon  their  Rear-Guard,  which 
fuffer’d  very  much,  and  from  that  time  they  never  durit  crofs  the  Kyang . 

A  few  Years  after  the  Emperor  made  Peace  with  the  Tartar  King  on  very  diihonourable  Con¬ 
ditions;  for  in  figning  this  Treaty  he  made  no  Scruple  to  ufe  the  Word  Chin ,  that  is  Subjeft ,  and 
j Kong,  which  fignifies  Tributary.  The  Tartar ,  in  Coniideration  of  thefe  fubmiffive  Terms,  en¬ 
gaged  to  fend  the  Emperor  the  Bodies  of  eight  of  his  Relations,  who  had  died  within  eight 
Years.  When  thefe  Bodies  arrived  at  the  Imperial  City,  they  were  received  with  great  Demon- 
drations  of  Joy;  the  Prifon  Doors  were  fet  open,  and  a  general  Pardon  granted  thro*  the  whole 
Empire.  The  Chinefe  Authors,  far  from  blaming  this  Adtion  of  the  Emperor,  highly  praifè  it  as  a 
rare  Example  of  Filial  Piety. 

In  the  thirteenth  Year  of  his  Reign  the  Tartar  King  broke  the  Peace,  and  at  the  Head  of  a 
very  formidable  Army  invaded  the  Southern  Provinces,  and  took  Tang-chew.  Afterwards  approach¬ 
ing  the  Tang-tfe-kyang ,  which  is  not  far  from  that  City,  he  order’d  his  Troops  to  pafs  over  near 
the  Mouth  of  the  River,  where  it  is  wideft  and  mod  rapid  ;  upon  which  the  whole  Army 
mutinied*  and  the  King  being  kill’d  in  the  beginning  of  the  Tumult,  they  immediately  retir’d 
towards  the  North,  where  feveral  Difturbances  and  Infurredtions  began  to  appear. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  Kau-tfong  refign’d  his  Crown  to  his  adopted  Son  Hyau * 
tfong,  but  lived  twenty  five  Years  longer,  and  dy’d  without  Children  at  the  Age  of  eighty  four. 

HYAU-TSONG,  Eleventh  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty  feven 

Tears. 

THIS  Prince,  who  was  defeended  from  the  Founder  of  this  Dynafiy,  enjoy’d  a  peaceful 
Reign;  becaufe  the  Tartar  King,  named  She-tfong,  very  different  from  his  Predecefibr,  was 
of  a  mild  and  pacifick  Temper. 

Chu-hi ,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  Interpreters  of  the  ancient  Books,  flourifh’d  at  this  time, 
and  difeharg’d  with  Honour  the  highed  Functions  in  the  State  under  four  Emperors. 

Hyau-tfong  dy’d  in  the  forty  fixth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  fixty  eighth  of  his  Age,  being  die- 
deeded  by  his  third  Son  Quang-tfong. 

QUANG-TSONG,  Twelfth  Emperor,  riegn'd  Five  Tears. 

SthEmpf*  *T^IS  Prince  was  taken  fuddenly  with  an  Apoplexy,  in  the  fifty  fird  Year  of  the  Cycle  ;  and 
JL  in  Spight  of  all  Remedies  dy’d  a  few  Days  after,  at  the  Age  of  fifty  four,  his  third  Son 
Ning-tfong  fucceeding  him. 

/ 

NING-TSONG,  Thirteenth  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirty  Tears. 

THIS  Prince  was  with  Difficulty  perfuaded  to  accept  of  the  Crown.  He  was  fober,  and 
of  a  gentle  Difpofition,  but  withal  of  fuch  a  llender  Capacity,  that  his  Courtiers  govern’d 
him  as  they  pleafed;  or  rather  continually  abufed  his  Credulity  and  Confidence.  Hepublifh’d 
an  Edi(ft,  which  forbid  all  private  Perfons  to  print  or  even  to  write  Annals  of  the  Empire,  with¬ 
out  an  exprefs  Licence. 

About  this  time  dy’d  the  famous  Chu-hi ’,  who  was  honour’d  after  his  Death  with  the  Title  of 
Ven-kong,  which  fignifies  F  rince  of  Literature  y  and  his  Tablett  was  order’d  to  be  placed  in  the 
Hall  of  ConfufiiiSy  in  the  Rank  of  his  Difciples.  It  is  an  edablifh’d  Cudom  in  China  that  when 
any  Perfon  has  remarkably  didinguifh’d  himfelf  by  his  Virtue,  or  Knowledge  in  the  Art  of  Go - 
vernment,  the  Emperors  rank  him  among  the  Difciples  of  Confuçius',  that  he  may  partake  of 
the  Honours  which  the  Mandarins  and  learned  Men  pay  to  that  Philofopher  on  certain  Days  in 
the  Year.  .  ; 

The  Palace  having  been  fet  on  Fire/continued  burning  four  Days  before  it  could  be  extinguifh’d. 
And  fome  Years  after  a  Fire  happen’d  in  the  Imperial  City,  which  was  Hang-chew, ,  whereby 
five  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  Houfes  were  confum’d. 

The  Twelfth  Year  of  this  Reign  the  (*)  Chief  of  the  Wedern  Tartars  laid  the  Foundation  of 
his  Empire,  and  gave  his  Family  the  Name  of  Twen.  Thefe  Tartars  poffefs’d  the  Country 
which  extends  from  the  Province  of  Shen-fi  to  Tibet  and  Samarkand.  Ever  fince  the  time  that 
they  had  been  intirely  defeated  by  the  fifth  Emperor  of  the  Dynafty  named  Hany  about  a  hundred 
Years  before  Chrifiy  they  never  made  any  Attempt  againd  the  Chinefe*,  either  becaufe  the  Wederfl 
People  of  Afia  found  them  Employment,  or  their  Forces  being  divided  among  many  Petty  So¬ 
vereigns,  they  were  difabled  by  their  frequent  Quarrels  with  each  other. 

«  'They  relate,  what  has  much  the  Air  of  Fidtion,  viz.  that  thefe  Tartars,  having  dedroy’d 
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This  Chief  is  faid  to  be  [the  Author  might  have  faid  w]  the  famous  JtngbÎK-kb&n. 
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the  Kingdom  of  Matena  (c),  and  pufh’d  their  Conquefts  to  the  Indies  and  Samarkand,  advanced 
to  Tyê-mwen  (d),  that  is,  the  Iron  Gate ,  which  was.  the  Name  of  a  Cittadel;  that  in  this  Place  D/o ng" 
their  General  was  ftopt  by  a  Monfter  refembling  a  Stag,  he  was  cover’d  with  green- Hair,  had  a 
Horn  in  the  middle  of  his  Forehead,  and  a  Tail  like  a  Florfe;  that  this  Monfter  fpoke  to  the  CVc-  LXv' 
Prince  of  the  'Tartars,  and  afk’d  him,  if  he  was  not  fatisfy’d  with  fo  many  horrid  Slaughters,'  cm  it# 
and  if  he  would  fet  no  Bounds  to  his  Fury  ?  That  this  fo  frighted  the  Tartar,  that  without  pro- 
ceeding  farther  he  return’d  to  his  own  Country,  and  fometime  afterwards  invaded  China. 

Mean  time  the  Eaftern  Tartars,  named  Kin,  broke  the  Peace,  and  invading  the  Chinefe  Ter-  The  Empe- 
ritories  afrefh,  the  Emperor  enter’d  into  a  League  with  the  Prince  of  the  Weftern  Tartars,  to  rorieagues 
deftroy  them;  in  order  to  rid  himfelf  of  an  Enemy,  who  made  a  Jeff  of  the  Faith  of  Treaties,  XwA- 
and  continually  gave  him  Difturbance.  The  Eaftern  Tartars,  in  a  great  Conflernation,  imme-  gainil  the 
diately  fued  for  Peace,  and  made  very  advdntageousPropofals;  but  the  Emperor,  incenfed'by  their  Kin‘ 

Breach  of  fo  many  folemn  Treaties,  and  depending  more  on  the  Integrity  of  the  Weftern  Tar¬ 
tars,  rejected  thefe  Conditions  with  Scorn  (e).  Ning-tfong  dy’d  without  Blue,  the  twenty  firft 
Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  fifty  feventh  of  his  Age.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Li-tfong,  who  defended 
from  the  Founder  ot  this  Dynafty.  •  !  A 


LI-TSONG,  Fourteenth  Emperor ,  reign’d  • Forty  Tears. 

*|HHE  prefent  Jun&ure  required  a  warlike  Prince,  but  Li-tfong  was  wholly  addided  to  the 
A  Sciences,  and  very  much  attach’d  to  the  idle  Whimfies  of  the ’Sed  of  Tau.  In  the  fécond 
Year  of  his  Reign  he  gave  the  Title  of  Duke  in  Perpetuity  to  the  eldeft  Son  of  the  Family  of 
Çonfuçius ;  which  is  the  only  Family  in  the  Empire  exempted  from  paying  Tribute. 

Mean  time  the  War  was  carry’d  on  vigoroufly  again  ft  the  Tartars-,  who,  being  attack’d  on  one 
fide  by  the  Chineje,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Weftern Tartars,  commanded  by  an  able- Ge¬ 
neral  nam’d  Pe-yen ,  were  defeated  in  feveral  Battles.  The  City  of  Ho-nan  was  taken,  where  the 
King  of  the  Eaftern  Tartars  kept  his  Court  ;  and  tho’  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Shan-tony 
held  out  a  long  time  (the  Befieged  defending  the  Place  fo  obftinately,  that  they  were  driven  for 
want  of  other  Viduals  to  feed  on  human  Flefh)  yet  at.lenth  Ngai-ti ,  the  Tartar  Prince,  defpair- 
ingof  Relief,  hang’d  himfelf:  whofe  Death  put  an  end  to  the  Empire  of  the'Eafterii 'Tartars, 
which  continued  under  nine  Princes  in  the  Space  of  one  hundred  and  feventeen  Years/’ .Neterr 
thelefs  the  fmall  Remains  of  thefe  People,  who  were  almoft  intirely  deftroy’d,  gave  Rife  to  the 
Family,  which  at  prefent  poftefles  the  Empire  of  China,  and  governs  it  with  fo  much  Glory1' as 
we  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel.  .  L  '/  ’ 

Li-tfong  had  only  the  Southern  Provinces  of  China  under  his  Dominion,  the  Wèftern 
Tartars  poftefted  the  Empire  of  the  North.  Their  King  Ho-pi-lyê  (f),  who  was  Ikill’d  in  the 
Sciences,  gain’d  the  Goodwill  of  his  Subje&s  by  the  Efteem  he  ftiew’d  for  learned  Men,  and 
by  the  Honour  he  did  to the  Memory  of  Confucius.  ,  *  -o. 

Li-tfong  dy’d  without  Ifliie,  the  firft  Year  of  the  Cycle,  aged  fixty  two,  and  TiUfongfh is  .kçl 
phew  fucceeded  him. 


Li-tfong , 

14th  Emp. 
dignifies  the 
Family  of 
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Cyc.  LXI. 

Year  of 
Chrijl  1264. 


TU-TSONG,  Fifteenth  Emperor ,  reign'd  Ten  Tears. 

THE  vicious  Counfels  which  this  Prince  fell  into,  prov’d  fatal  to  himfelf  and  the  Empire.  He 
had  the  Misfortune  to  be  encouraged  in  his  ExcelTes  by  a  treacherous  Ko-lau,  [nam’d  Hya- 
fu-tau\  who  was  equally  a  Slave  to  the  moft  infamous  Paflions.  The  Minifters  prefented  Memo¬ 
rials  to  difingage  the  Emperor  from  this  Monfter,  but  without  Succefs  ;  fo  that  many  of  them, 
(being  no  Remedy  for  the  Misfortunes,  which  were  ready  to  fall  on  the  Imperial  Family,  retired 
to  the  Weftern  Tartars,  who  were  purfuing  their  Conquefts  (g).  Their  Army  having  overrun 
the  Provinces  of  Tun-nan,  Se-chwen,  and  Shen-f,  enter’d  that  of  Hu-quang  ; ,  moft  of  whofe  Cities 
open’d  their  Gates  to  the  Conqueror,  whilft  the  wretched  Tu-tfong,  drown’d  .in  Pleafutes,  was 
ftripp’d  of  his  Dominons  by  Degrees  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  Matter  (*).  • 

Tû-tfing  dy’d  the  eleventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  at  the  Age  of  twenty  five,  leaving  three  young 
Children,  who  were  born  to  be  the  Sports  of  Fortune.  Kong-tjong,  his  fécond  Son,  was  placed 
on  the  tottering  Throne. 


Tù-tfong, 

15  th  Emp. 

lofes  all  to 
the  Mongols. 


\ 
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(c)  Here  the  Chinefe  Hiftorians  {peak  very  confufedly.  Ma¬ 
nna,  which,  as  we  obferv’d  before,  p.  46,  leems  to  be  the  City 
of  Medina,  is  in  this  place  fuppofed  to  be  a  Country  lying  be¬ 
tween  Samarkand  and  China. 

(d)  This  feems  to  be  Darbend  in  the  Province  of  SbirwAn  jn 
"Ptrfia,  call’d  by  the  Turks  (whofe  Language  is  the  fame  origi- 
JiaJly  with  that  of  the  Mogols  or  Mongols)-Demir  kapi,  or  Iron  Gate. 

(e)  When  their  Refufal  of  Peace  was  told  the  Emperor  of  Gentleman ,  came  into  China,  and  trantilin  iLVa  IlTi 

Kin,  “To  Day,  faid  he,  the  Weftern  Tartar  Will  take  my  Em-  W,  ./  it;  whereof  he  ei/etwards  pZlijb'fa Relaf^M 

1  pire  from  me;  to  Morrow  he  will  take  yoursfrom  you  (1),”  gained  but  little  Credit  in  Europe, 
meaning  Ning-tfong  ;  which  accordingly  came  to  pafs. 

(1)  Couplet,  Monarch.  Sinic.  Tab.  Ghron.  p.  74.  <, 


ThiS  *S  fl  Ctnffe,  Nr-me  J0*  Kubla)  or  Fbdn, 

fifth  Emperor  of  the  Mongols,  Founder  of  the  next  Dynafty. 

(c)  Here  we  find  the  Mongols  at  War  with  the  Chinefe ,  who 
but  a  while  ago  were  their  Friends.  Neither  P.  du  Halde  nor  P 
Couplet  in  his  Chronological  Table  informs  us  when  or  how 
this  Change  happen’d.  '/  4  - 

(*)  About  this  time  Marco  Polo  or  Mark  Paul,  a  Venetian 

a.,  a  e  s  -  *  1  •  •  #  *  r  • .  ,  .  '  — “  — 

ravelin  thro'  the  finejl'  Pro- 
publijh  d  a  Relation ,  which 
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16th  Emp. 


‘ Tartar  Ge¬ 
neral  his 
great  Cha- 
r  after, 

who  takes 
the  Emperor 
Prifoner. 


KONG-TSONG,  'Sixteenth  Emperor,  reign’d  Two  Tears. 

THE  Emprefs,  who  govern’d  the  Empire  for  her  Son,  who  was  but  an  Infant,  fent  Ambaf- 
fadors  to  the  Tartar  King,  to  demand  Peace,  offering  to  fubmit  to  the  mo  ft  hard  and  abjeft 
Terms  ;  but  (h)  that  inexorable  Monarch  anfwer’d,  “  Your  Family  owes  its  Rife  to  the  Infancy 
“  of  the  laft  Prince  of  the  preceding  Dynajly-,  It  is  therefore  but  juft  that  the  remaining  Princes 
tc  of  the  Family  of  Song ,  who  are  Infants  alfo,  fhould  give  Place  to  another  Family.” 

Mean  time  -advanced  with  a  numerous  Army  of  Tartars,  fubduing  all  before  him.  This 

General  is  highly  praifed,  both  for  his  Prudence  in  conducing  two  hundred  thoufand  Men  with 
as  much  Eafè  a$;a.,ûngle  Soldier;  and  for  his  Modefty,  which  was  fo  extraordinary,  that  in  the 
midfl  of  all  his  /Victories  he  never  dropt  the  leaft  Word  in  his  own  Praife.  The  thirteenth  Year 
of. -the  Cycle  he  took  the  Emperor  Prifoner,  who  dy’d  in  the  Defart  of  Tartary ,  nam’d  Ko-bi, 
or  [as  the  Chinefe  call  it]  Sha-mo,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  Brother  Twan-tfong ,  in  his  Mis¬ 
fortunes  as  well  as  his  Throne. 


T*wan-tfong, 
17th  Emp. 


TWAN-TSONG,  Seventeenth  Emperor,  reign  d  Two  Tears. 

^HE  victorious  March  of  th g.  Tartar;  who  met  with, no Reftftance,  obliged  the  Emperor  to  go 
on  Board  his  Fleet,  with  the  Lords  of  his,  Coufb  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
Soldiers,  which  remain’d  with  him,  deftgning  to  have  retired  to  the  Province  of  Fo-kyen ;  but 
being  clofely  purfued  by  the  Tartars ,  both  by  Sea  and  JLand,  he  was  oblig’d  to  fly  to  the  Coaft  of 
^uang-tong,  the  moft  Southern  Province  of;  China,  where  he  dy’d  of  .a  Difeale,  aged  eleven  Years. 
His  younger  Brother  Ti-ping,  the  only  Remains  of  -jthe  Family  qï  Song,  fucceeded  him. 
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TI-PING,  Eighteenth  Emperor, ,  feign'd  Two  Tears. 

%  v  r  •  -r  »  1  /  .  t'  '  f  '  **  •  f 

*  *n  \  /  \  pi  11  r 

'HE  Chinefe  Fleet,  being  ovértâken  by  that  of  the  Tartars,  could  not  avoid  an  Engagement, 
which  was  very  bloody,  and  deciftve  in  Favour  of  the  Tartars ,  who  gain'd  a  compleat 
Victory.  The  Ko-làu,  Lo-Jÿew-fe,  to  whofe  Care,  the  Emperor  had  been  intruded,  feeing  his 
Ship  furrounded  by  the  Tartarian  Veflels,  took  ; the  young  Prince,  who  .  was  but  eight  Years  of 
Age,-  iri  his  Arms,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the  Sea.  The  reft:  of  the  Lords  and  Minifters  follow’d 
his  Example.  The  Emprefs,  quite  diftraCted,  with  dreadful  Shrieks  threw  herfelf  alfo  in.  This 
terrible' Cataftrophe  happen’d  near  an  Ifland  dependant  on  ^pang- chctz-fu,  Capital  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Quang-tong.  Another  General,  who  commanded  a  part  of  the  Chinefe  Fleet,  having 
forced  his  Way  thro’  the  Enemy,  and  éfcaped  their  Fpry  with  fome  of  his  Veflels,  endeavour’d 
to  make  to  Shore,  but  was  driven  off  by  a.itrong  Wind,  which  blew  from  the  Land;  and  a 
violent  Storm  arifing  at  fhe  fame  time,  he  was  funk  at  once  with  all  his  Followers.  It  is  affirm’d 
that  above  one  hundred  thoufand  Chinefe  perifh’d  in  this  Fight,  either  by  the  Sword  of  the  Water, 
into  which  the  greater  part  thrèw^themfelves  in  Defpair. 

Thus  Êndéd'  the  FTyriafly,  of  the  Song,  and- with  it  theLIominionof the  Chinefe -for  Sjhi-tfu,  before 
ca\Yà*Ho-pi~iyê,  (thé  fourth  Son  o îTay-tfu,  [or  fenghiz  Khan]  who  founded  the  Empire  of  the  We- 
ft^rn  Tartars ,)  took  PofTeflion  of  his  Conqueft,  .and  was;  the  Fir  ft:  Emperor  of  this  new  Dynafiy. 
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Shi-tfù,  or 
Ho-pi-lyè,  I  ft 
Emperor. 


TheTwentieth  DYNASTY,  call'd  YWEN,  which  contains 
....  ..  Nine  Emperors  in  the  Space  of  Eighty  nine  Tears. 

SHI-TSÜ  (  i  ),  Firfl  Emperor,  reign'd  Fifteen  Tears : 

HE  Chinefe  Nation,  which  for  fo  many  Ages  had  been  govern’d  by  its  Natural  Princes, 
now  firfl:  became  fubjeCt  to  a  Foreign  Power  ;  if  indeed  this  Emperor  ought  to  be 
-  .  . gall’d  a  Foreigner,  who  in  his  Manners  was  more  of  a  Chinefe  than  a  Tartar.  At  his 

coming  to  the  Crown,  he  made  no  Alteration,  either  in  the  Miniftry  or  in  the  Laws  and 
Cuftoms  $  was  fo  conformable  to  the  Humour  of  his  Subjects,  and  won  them  fo  much  by  his 
fincere  Conduct,  by  his  Equity,  by  the  Protection  he  gave  to  Men  of  Letters,  and  by  his  tender 

AffeCtion 


( H)  P.  Couplet  reports  this  as  fpoken  by  thefamous  Pt-yen 
M  ,  the  Tartar  General  above  mention’d.  (1)  * 

(q  onarc  .  ^  r  \  gfoyjz,  os  Ho  pi  lyê,  that  is  Koplay  or  Kuhlay  Kb  Un,  was 

the  fifth  Mongol  or  M^s/Emperor,  who  reign’d  in  Katay,  which 
included  the  Northern  Provinces  of  China  ;  but  the  firft  who 


Sin.  Tabl. 
P-  7S- 


made  a  Conqueft  of  the  whole.  It  is  to  be  wiih’d  the  Miflio- 
nary,  who  made  this  Extraft,  had  given  us  the  Mongol  Names  of 
the  Succeflors  of  Koplay  in  China ,  to  compare  with  thofe  of  his 
Succeftors  in  Tartary,  as  given  us  by  the  Oriental  Authors. 
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Loyalty  of  a 
Ko-lau. 


Unfortunate 
Expedition 
a  gain  ft  J  apon 


CHINESE  Monarchs. 

Afte&ion  for  the  People,  that,  even  at  prefent,  the  Adminiftration  of  this  Tartar  Family  is  call’d 
The  wife  Government.  > 

He  firffc  eftablifh’d  his  Court  at  Tayywen-fu ,  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Shan-fi ,  and  afterwards 
remov’d  it  to  Pe-king  (*).  He  caufed  it  to  be  publish'd  that  all  Perfons  fhould  continue  in  the 
Employments  and  Dignities  which  they  poflefs’d  in  the  preceding  Reign  ;  but  many  refufed  that 
Bounty,  and  preferr’d  a  voluntary  Death  to  an  Honourable  Servitude.  Among  the  reft  was  a  Ko- 
lau,  named  Ven-tyen-fyan,  who  had  been  taken  Prifoner  in  the  Sea-Fight  ;  in  vain  was  he  told, 
that  there  were  no  Hopes  of  reftoring  the  Family  of  Song ,  which  was  extindt  ;  that  a  wife  Man 
ought  to  comply  with  the  Times,  efpecially  when  there  was  no  Remedy  ;  that  the  Emperor 
knew  his  Merit,  and  that  he  might  beaffured  of  his  Efteem  and  Confidence.  “  A  faithful  Mi- 
“  nifter,  reply  d  he,  is  attach’d  to  his  Prince  as  a  Son  to  his  Father  ;  if  his  Father  is  fick  he  em- 
“  ploys  all  forts  of  Remedies  to  cure  him  ;  if  the  Strength  of  the  Difeafe  prevails  over  the  Reme- 
«  dies,  yet  he  does  not  ceafe  to  continue  his  Endeavours  to  give  him  Eafe,  becaufehe  ought  never 
“  to  ceafe  difeharging  the  Duties  of  Filial  Piety,  and  is  withal  fenfible  that  Heaven  is  the  So- 
“  vereign  Arbiter  of  Life  and  Death.”  This  was  all  the  Anfwer  they  could  get  from  his  invin¬ 
cible  Obftinacy. 

After  his  Death  thefe  two  Sentences  were  found  written  by  himfelf  on  his  Girdle  ;  the  firft  is 
from  Confucius ,  “Let  the  Body  perifh,  provided  Filial  Piety  is  brought  to  Perfection.”  The  other 
from  Mencius ,  "  The  Lofs  of  Life  is  a  Trifle,  when  in  the  fupport  of  Juftice.”  This  Ko-lau 
dy’d,  being  forty  feven  Years  of  Age,  greatly  lamented. 

v  The  Emperor,  in  the  third  Year  of  his  Reign,  form’d  a  Defign  againft  Japon,  and  fent  one 
hundred  thouland  Men  to  invade  it.  But  the  Expedition  prov’d  very  unfortunate,  not  above  three 
or  four  Perfons  returning  home  with  the  News;  all  the  reft  were  either  fhipwrack’d,  or  perifh’d  in 
the  neighbouring  Iflands. 

The  fame  Year  he  caufed  all  the  Books  of  the  Sedt  of  Tau  to  be  burnt  ;  and  ordain’d  that  there 
fhould  be  but  one  Kalendar  for  the  whole  Empire,  which  fhould  be  made  at  Court,  and  publifh’d 
every  Year  :  forbidding  all  private  Perfons  under  pain  of  Death  to  undertake  any  Work  of  this 
kind.  Four  Years  after,  his  only  Son,  whom  he  had  nam’d  his  Heir,  dy’d,  and  tho’  he  left 
Children,  yet  the  Emperor  was  inconfolable  for  his  Lofs.  Some  Mohammedans  having  offer’d  the 
Emperor  a  precious  Stone  of  great  Value,  he  forbid  it  to  be  bought,  “  Becaufe,yW  he,  the  Money 
«  that  it  would  coft,  might  be  much  more  ufefully  employ’d,  in  relieving  the  Neceftities  of  the 

“  Poor.”  ■  '  ^ -  *  ■  ■ 

Being  inform’d,  that  the  Barks  which  brought  to  Court  the  Tribute  of  the  Southern  Pro¬ 
vinces,  or  carry’d  on  the  Trade  of  the  Empire,  were  oblig’d  to  come  by  Sea,  and  often  fuffer’d 
Shipwrack;  he  caufed  the  Great  Canal  to  be  made,  which  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  Wonders  of 
China.  It  is  three  hundred  Leagues  in  Length,  and  forms  a  great  Road  of  Water;  by  which 
above  nine  thoufand  Imperial  Barks  tranfport  with  Eafe,  and  at  a  fmall  Expence,  the  Tribute 
of  Grain,  Stuffs,  &c.  which  is  annually  paid  to  the  Emperor. 

Had  this  been  the  only  Advantage  this  Prince  procured  for  China ,  he  would  have  been  worthy 
of  the  high  Praifes  which  the  Chinefe  give  him  (k).  He  dy’d  at  the  Age  of  eigthty,  and  in  the 
thirty  firft  Year  of  the  Cycle,  fucceeded  by  his  Grandfon  Ching-tfong. 

ching-tsong,  Second  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirteen  Tears. 

sTi  l-  'ft  I  1  '  t 

HIS  Prince  is  praifed  for  his  Clemency  and  Love  to  his  Subjects.  He  mitigated  the  Seve-  cbing-tjbng, 
^  rity  of  Punifhments,  and  leffen’d  the  Taxes  with  which  lèverai  of  the  Petty  Sovereigns  Emperor, 
began  to  burthen  the  People  ;  but  his  ill  State  of  Health,  andalmoft  continual  D-iforders,  hindred 
his  applying  himfelf  as  diligently  as  he  inclined  to  the  Aftaiis  of  Government. 

He  dy’d  at  the  Age  of  forty  two,  in  the  forty  fourth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  V û-tfong  his  Ne¬ 
phew  fucceeded  him. 

* 

VU-TSONG,  Third  Emperor,  reign'd  Four  Tears.  *• 

*  T  •  y  f  t  *•  '  '■  *  L-  »  J  !  •  i  •  •  * 

THE  People  thought  the  Reign  of  this  Emperor  too  fhort,  being  charm’d  with  the  AfFedian  n 

he  bore  them,  and  the  great  Inclination  he  fhew’d  to  make  them  happy.  He  was  natu-n  3d  Emperor, 
rally  liberal,  but  bellow’d  his  Bounties  only  on  thofe  who  did  fome  real  Service  to  the  State,  on 

which  Occafions  he  rewarded  them  with  a  Generofity  truly  Royal.  honours 

To  give  a  Luftre  to  Learning,  and  excite  Emulation  among  the  Literati ,  he  gave  to  Corfu-  Kong.fù.îfr 
dus  who  is  look’d  on  as  the  Mafter  of  the  Empire,  the  fame  Titles  with  which  the  Regulo’s 

*  orp 


Death  of  the 
Emperor’s 
only  Sen. 


The  Great 
Canal  made, 
300  Leagues 
in  Length. 


T 


(*)  This  City  is  call'd  Kambalu,  injlead  of  Hampalu,  by  Mar¬ 
co  Polo;  for  in  the  Tartar  Language  Ham  fg)iifes  King,  and  Pa- 
lu  a  Court  or  Seat  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  eafy  for  a  Stranger 
to  mijlake  the  Pronunciation  of  Words,  which  is  not  readily  at¬ 
tained ,  and  hence  it  is  that  Author  has  ‘vary' d  the  Names  of  federal 
other  Chinefe  Cities.  [ But  this  Etymology  may  be  quefiond,  for  not 
Ham  but  Hân,  or  perhaps  rather  ÉLYi&n  fgnifes  King  in  the  Mon¬ 
gol  Language,  which  is  originally  the  fame  with  the  Turkifh  ;  fo 
poffibly  Palu  is  a  Mi  fake  for  Balik  or  Baluk,  which  in  the  fame 
Language  fignifes  a  City.] 


are 

(k)  We  are  told  by  another  Jefuit  Miffionary,  who  has 
given  us  a  very  curious  Abftratt  from  the  Chinefe  Hiftory  of  the 
five  firft  Mongol  Emperors,  (which  I  have  prepared  for  the  Prefs, 
with  Notes,;  that  the  Chinefe  Hiftorians  exaggerate  the  Faults 
of  Hii-pi-lye ,  but  fay  nothing  of  his  Virtues.  They  reproach 
him  particularly  for  his  Fondnefs  for  the  Superftitions  of  ths 
Lama's,  (i) 

(1)  Voy,  P.  Souciet  Obf.  Math.  Vol.  I.  p-  201* 
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panion. 
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Von'o:  âre  honoured  ;  and  being  inform’d  that  Gold,  Silver,  Grain,  and  Silk,  were  carry’d  out  of  th 
Eropire,  he  forbad  the  Exportation  of  them  under  very  fevere  Penalties.  e 

Cyv*  LXIf  <v  .Tkis  Pr‘nce  was  hut  thirty  one  when  he  dy’d,  in  the  forty  eighth  Year  of  the  Cycle  and 
Ch?™  1264.  kis  brother,  by  the  fame  Venter,  was  his  Succeflor.  * 

JIN-TSONG,  Fourth  Emperor,  reign'd  nine  Tears. 

Jin-tfong,  MP*  H  E  People  had  no  Reafon  to  grieve  for  the  Lofs  of  the  late  Emperor,  fince  they  founcj 
4th  mperor.  ftill  more  excellent  Qualities  in  his  SuccefTor  ;  who,  befides  a  lively  and  penetrating  Genius 
was  indued  with  great  Equity,  Mildnefs  and  Moderation.  The  way  to  obtain  his  good  Graces 
was  to  give  him  fage  Advice,  efpecially  if  it  tended  to  the  Eafe  and  Happinefs  of  his  Subieds 
He  punilhed  with  Relu&ance,  but  rewarded  with  Generofity  ;  in  fhort  he  applied  himfelf  whol¬ 
ly  to  govern  his  Dominions  well. 

makes  a  Law  He  publilh  d  an  Edicft,  forbidding  all  the  Princes  and  Petty  Sovereigns  to  hunt,  from  the  fifth 
againftHuntj  Month  of  the  Year  to  the  tenth,  for  fear  of  doing  Damage  to  the  Country.  He  ufed  to  fay  that 
the  Mohammedans  were  extreamly  fond  of  Jewels  ;  but  that  he  fet  a  much  greater  Value  on  wife 
Men,  and  that  he  always  endeavoured  to  have  them  near  his  Perfon  -,  for  in  Jhort  faid  he  if 

by  their  Advice  I  can  procure  my  People  Tranquillity ,  and  the  Conveniences  of  Life ,  what  Richet 
can  be  comparable  to  this  Happinefs  ?  " 

Being  infoim  d  that  five  Biethren  were  guilty  of  Crimes,  for  which  they  were  condemn’d  to 
die,  “  Let  one  at  leaft  be  pardoned,  faid  the  Emperor,  that  their  unfortunate  Parents  may  have 
“  tomebody  to  feed  and  comfort  them.”  In  the  time  of  a  great  Drought,  when  the  Harveft  was 
in  Danger  of  being  deftroyed  for  want  of  Rain,  ’Tis  7,  cry’d  he  fighing,  Pis  I  who  brines  this 
Calamity  upon  my  People  :  and  repeating  often  thefe  Words,  he  offered  Incenfe,  and  implor’d  the 

Affidance  of  Heaven  ;  and  it  was  obferv’d  that  next  Day  abundance  of  Rain  fell,  which  revived 
the  parch  d  and  languifhing  Fields. 

This  Prince  died  the  fifty  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  aged  thirty  fix,  and  was  fucceeded  bv 
ms  bon  ing-tjong.  -  '  ' 

U"  'j'.r  j  ,1  r\  k  \  \  ^  .  *  •»  1  -  ■*  .  ,  Y*»  r  .  .  ■  *  Ï 

»  ♦  ti 

ING-TSONG,  Fifth  Emperor,  reign'd  Three  Tears.  * 

.  f  ■  t  ■'  '*  •.  t  '  ’  K I  ¥à  •  ++ 

Ing-tfmgy  çth  A  S  all  the  Vii tues  of  the  Father  were  pofteffed  by  the  Son,  his  Subjects  expe<fled  the  Continua- 
Emperor  XX  tion  of  their  happy  Government,  when  he  was  affaffinated,  (in  the  laid  Year  of  the  Cycle  as 
Affaffinated.  he  was  entring  his  Tent  with  one  of  his  moft  faithfu \Ko-lau'sf)  by  fome  wicked  Villains  ;  who  were 

confcious  of  having  committed  the  moft  enormous  Crimes,  and  dreaded  the  Punifliment  they 
deferved. 

This  Prince  lived  but  thirty  Years,  and  had  for  his  Succefibr  Tay-ting ,  eldeft  Son  of  King  Hyen 

/ 

T AY-TING,  Sixth  Emperor,  reign'd  Five  Tears. 

T  _  J  £  iÜHÉT^HÉS 

A  Month  after  Tay-ting  afeended  the  Throne  he  condemned  the  Murderers  of  his  PredecefTor 
and  GÎand  Child^etn°rmenting  5  *nd  extirPated  tkeir  by  executing  their  Children 

C  ir n  tkj.s  .as  *n  the  former,  China  was  affii&cd  with  various  Calamities,  as  Earthquakes, 

falling  of  Mountains,  overflowing  of  Rivers,  Droughts,  Conflagrations,  and  many  other  Misfor¬ 
tunes  5  on  which  Occafion  both  Emperors  gave  Proofs  of  their  Love  for  their  Subie&s  by  the 
Care  they  took  to  fuccour  them.  3  9  3 

Tay-ting  ordered  that  the  Entrance  into  his  Dominions  fhould  be  denied  to  the  Bonzas  of  Ti- 
bef,  called  Lamas-,  who  ufed  to  come  in  Swarms  to  China,  and  wandering  from  Houfe  to  Houfe 
were  very  burdenfome  to  the  People. 

This  Prince  dying  the  fifth  Year  of  the  Circle,  aged  thirty  fix  Years,  the  States  alTembled 
and  eledbed  his  fécond  Son  ;  but  he  refufed  to  accept  a  Crown,  which  he  faid  belonged  of  Right 

to  his  el  de  ft  Brother  Mmg-tfong,  who  thereupon  was  fent  for  out  of  Tartary  where  he  then  was, 
and  proclaimed  Emperor. 


Tay-tingy  6th 
Emperor. 

Cyc.  LVil. 

Year  of 
Chrift  1324. 

Publick  Ca¬ 
lamities. 

Priefts  of 
Tibet  forbid¬ 
den  to  enter 
China . 

Great  Self- 
denial  in  a  - 
Prince. 


MING-TSONG,  Seventh  Emperor,  reign' d  one  Tear. 

Vn  r,w vS  rftCf  th‘u  Pnnce,  ™ade  Emperor  he  gave  a  great  Entertainment  to  all  tl 

ythEmperor.  ^  ff  bis  Courts,  but  in  the  Height  of  their  Mirth  he  died  fuddenly  ;  and  fome  fufpe 

SuccXP  HlS  y0Unger  Br0thcr  Vm-tj0n^  wh0  113(1  before  "tdd the  Crow™  wTh 
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VEN-TSONG,  Eighth  Emperor,  reign'd  Three  Tears. 

TH  I  S  Prince  feemed  to  deferve  the  Crown  by  (hewing  fo  much  Indifferency  for  it  ;  and 
indeed  the  Care  he  took  to  choofe  good  Mmifters,  and  his  readinefs  to  follow  then  Coun- 
fels  are  worthy  of  Praife.  He  is  blamed  only  for  one  thing,  and  that  is,  for  receiving  the  Great 
Lama  who  is  chief  of  the  Bonzas  of  Tibet,  into  his  Palace,  with  the  mod  didinguiflnng 
Honours,  and  commanding  his  Courtiers  to  pay  him  the  profounded  Refpea. 

The  Great  Lords  were  feen  to  falute  this  Bonza  on  their  Knees,  and  prefent  him  Wine  in 
this  humble  Po ft ure  ;  whilft  he  did  not  offer  in  the  lead  to  ftir  from  his  Seat,  nor  (hew  any  X  o- 
ken  of  Civility.  Whereupon  one  of  the  principal  Courtiers  being  extremely  piqud  at  tn 
Haushtinefs  “  Honed:  Man  (fays  he)  I  know  that  you  are  the  Difciple  of  Fo,  and  Mader  o 
“  the  Bonzas  ;  but  perhaps  you  are  ignorant  that  1  am  a  Difciple  of  Confucius,  and  one  of  t  e  c  ie 
«  among  the  Literati  in  the  Empire  ;  it’s  (it  you  diould  be  acquainted  wit  it,  nere  ore 
“  lay  a  fide  all  Ceremony”.  And  at  the  fame  time  danaing  up  he  offered  him  the  Cup,  when  t 
frreat  Lama  rifine  from  his  Seat,  took  it  with  a  Smile  and  drank  it. 

8  Ven-tfong  diedAe  ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  aged  twenty  nine  Years  ;  and  Ning-fjo^,  who  wa 
the  Son  of  the  feventh  Emperor  fucceeded  him.  But  as  he  lived  only  two  Months  he  i,  not 
reckoned  among  the  Emperors  :  His  elded  Brother  Sta-ri,  was  fetch’d  from  the  Province  of 
duang-fi,  and  placed  on  the  Throne,  being  thirteen  Years  old. 

SHUN  TI,  Ninth  Emperor,  reign'd  Thirty  five  Tears . 

SHUN-TTI  was  the  lad  of  this  Tartar  Dynafy  who  govern’d  China  Thefe  Princes,  e- 
nervated  by  the  Pleafures  of  fo  fine  and  fruitful  a  Climate,  by  degrees  degenerated  from 
Course  and  Bravery  of  their  Ancedors  ;  while  the  Chinefe  whom  they  fubdued  growing  a  war¬ 
like  People,  deprived  them  of  the  Fruits  of  their  Conqued,  and  drove  them  for  ever  out  of  the 

Emiun-ti  tho’  a  Prince  of  great  Parts,  drew  on  himfelf  this  Difgrace  by  his  effeminate  Indo¬ 
lence  and’  love  of  Pleafure,  which  made  him  wholly  negled  the  !  Aj"? ‘  f  j£d er'Tnd  had'afl 
the  Government  to  his  Ko-lau,  Pe-yew-ha-ma,  who  was  become  abfolute  Matter, 

FaTo  compÏat’hSsfortunes  he  fent  for  the  Lama’s  of  Tartary,  who  introduced  Idolatry  and 
Masric  •  and  as  they  ftudy’d  only  to  indulge  his  vicious  Inclinations  they  fettled  in  the  Pa  _ 
Company  of  young^emde  Dancers,  who  mdrely  enervated  the  little  Courage  that  remained  i 

the  twenty  third  Year  of  the  Cycle,  a  Chinefe  named  Chit  -,  who  had  been  a  Servant  in  a 
Monadery  of  Bonzas,  taking  Part  with  a  numerous  Company 

der,  and  made  a  furprizing  Advantage  of  the  prefent ;  Junaure  of  Affairs; ^  for  afte,  BaS^ited 
’  lèverai  Cities  he  made  himfelf  Mader  of  fome  Provinces,  and  in  a  celebrated  Battle  dete.  te 

Chû,  who  was  called  before  Hong-vû,  and  afterwards  took  the  Name  of  Tay-tfu. 


DYN.  XVL 
r  JV  E  N. 

i y'-VNJ 

Cyc.  LX  1 1*. 

Year  of 
Chrijl,  1324. 

V en-tfong,  8th 
Emperor. 
Honours  the 
Great  Lama. 

Whofe  Pride 
is  mortified 
by  a  Manda - 
ri  ne. 


Shun-ti ,  çth 
Emperor. 


His  Indo¬ 
lence  and  Ef¬ 
feminacy.  , 


isaddi&ed  to 
the  Lamas. 


Dynajiy  of 
Tween,  or  of 
the  Mongols , 
extinguifhed 
by  Hong-vii. 


ne  twenty  firjt  DYNASTY,  nam'd  MING,  which 
tains  Sixteen  Emperors  in  the  Space  of  Two.  hundred 

and  [event y  fix  Tears. 

TAY-TSU,  or  HONG-VU,  Firfi  Emperor,  reign'd 
1  Thirty  one  Tears. 


TA  Y-TSU  took  Poffeffion  of  the  Empire  with  the  general  Applaufe,  in  the  forty  fixth  Year 

of  the  Cycle  and  fix’d  his  Gout  at  Nanking,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Kyang-nan ,  th  Emperor. 
Year  following'  he’became  Mader  of  Pe-king,  after  one  Day’s  Siege  ;  erefting  that  Country  m- 
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DYN.  XXI. 
MING. 

c^PlxTl 

Year  of 
Cbriji  i  324. 


his  Laws. 


Receives  Am 
baflkdors 
from  feveral 
Conntries. 


Cyc.  Lxirr 
Year  of 
Chr'tjl  1384 

Degrades 
Kongfù-tfe. 
Some  of  his 
Sayings. 


Mourns  in  a 
time  of 
Drought. 
Fine  Leffon 
to  his  eideft 
Son. 


Great  In- 
ltanceof  filial 
Piety  and 
conjugal  Fi¬ 
delity. 


ANNALS,  of  the  )  j 

to  a  Sovereignty,  which  he  gave  to  his  fourth  Son.  Afterwards  he  honoured,  with  the  Title  of 
Emperor,  his  Father,  Grand-father,  Great  Grand-father,  and  Great  Grand-father’s  Father. 

He  made  feveral  Laws  to  preferve  the  national  Tranquillity,  by  which  he  ordain’d, 

I.  That  thole  who  pofleffed  Sovereignites  fhould  not  extend  tneir  Power  beyond  their  ref^ 
tive  Territories,  nor  meddle  with  publick  Affairs. 

II.  That  the  Eunuchs  fhould  not  enjoy  any  Employments  civil  or  military. 

III.  That  Women  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  become  Bonzejfes ,  nor  Men  to  put  themfelves 
into  a  Monaftery  in  order  to  commence  Bonzas  before  the  Age  of  forty  Years. 

IV.  That  the  ancient  and  modern  Laws  fhould  be  reduced  into  a  Body  of  three  hundred  Vo. 
lûmes.  It  was  a  whole  Age  before  this  Work  appeared. 

V.  That  the  twenty  feven  Months  of  Mourning  for  the  Death  of  Parents  fhould  be  reduced 
to  twenty  feven  Days. 

His  Court  was  foon  crouded  with  Ambaffadors  from  all  Parts,  who  came  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  Acceffion  to  the  Crown.  Among  other  Prefents  made  him,  one  was  a  Lyon,  which  waj 
the  firft  that  the  Chinefe  had  ever  feen.  Korea ,  Japan ,  the  Ifland  of  Formofa ,  the  Kingdom  of 
Siam ,  and  the  Southern  Ifles  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  celebrated  Embaffies. 

The  Joy  which  reigned  at  the  Court  of  this  Prince  was  very  much  allay’d  by  the  Death  of 
the  Emperor’s  Wife,  named  Ma  ;  who  afeended  the  Throne  with  him,  and  whom  he  highly 
efteemed,  openly  declaring  that  he  ow’d  the  Crown  to  her  wife  Counfels.  His  Grief  for  the  Lo/s 
of  her  was  fo  great,  that  he  could  never  think  of  creating  another  Emprefs. 

As  it  was  one  of  his  chief  Cares  to  encourage  Learning,  he  granted  extraordinary  Privileges  to 
the  Imperial  College,  and  us’d  to  be  prefent  himfelfat  the  Examinations  for  attaining  the  Degree 
of  Doctor.  However  he  would  not  fuffer  Corfu  fins  to  be  honoured  like  a  King,  as  fome  of  his  Pre- 
deceffors  had  done,  but  only  in  quality  of  Syen-tfe ,  that  is,  Mafter  of  the  Empire. 

Among  the  various  Sayings  reported  of  this  Prince,  there  are  two  which  were  very  familiar 
to  him  :  “  When  there  are  any  Commotions  and  Difturbances  in  the  Empire,  faid  he,  nev8r 
aft  precipitately.”  And  again,  “  If  every  thing  is  quiet,  beware  of  treating  your  People 
with  too  much  Severity,  and  of  infilling  upon  Niceties.”  He  ufed  to  fay  alfo,  “  That  as 
Heaven  and  Earth  produce  all  things  neceffary  for  the  Support  of  Men,  fo  a  wife  Emperor 
fhould  only  ftudy  how  to  provide  for  the  Want  of  his  People  ;  and  tho*  with  this  View  he 
fhould  leffen  the  Taxes,  and  moderate  publick  Expences,  yet  he  ought  always  to  fear  his 
Subjects  might  want  NecefTaries”.  .  AM 

In  a  time  of  great  Drought  he  put  on  Mourning,  and  going  up  a  high  Mountain,  ftaid  there 
three  Days,  to  implore  the  Clemency  of  Heaven  j  and  the  abundance  of  Rain  which  enfued, 
was  deemed  the  EffeCl  of  his  Prayers. 

#  When  he  vifitedthe  Provinces  of  the  Empire, accompanied  by  his  eldefl:  Son, one  Day  he  flopp’d 
his  Chariot  in  the  midft  of  the  Fields,  and  turning  to  him,  faid,  “  I  took  you  with  me,  that  you 
might  be  an  Eye-Witnefs  of  the  Sweat  and  Labour  of  the  poor  Hufbandmen  ;  and  that  the 
Companion  which  fo  toilfome  a  Condition  muff  excite  in  your  Heart,  might  hinder  you  from 
overloading  them  with  Taxes.”  The  unexpected  Death  of  this  Son,  which  happen’d  foon 
after,  overwhelm’d  the  Emperor  with  Grief  j  he  mourn’d  for  three  Years,  contrary  to  the  Cut 
tom,  [rather  to  his  own  Law]  and  named  his  Grandfon  Heir  to  the  Throne. 

A  young  Man  named  Swi,  travelling  with  his  Father  and  his  Wife,  fell  unfortunately  into  the 
Hands  of  Robbers  j  who  going  to  murder  the  good  old  Man,  his  Son  flept  between,  and  be- 
feeched  them  with  Tears  to  kill  him  inftead  of  his  Father.  As  they  offer’d  Violence  to  his  Wife, 
Can  you  be  guilty  fays  fhe,  of  Juch  an  infamous  ASiion  while  my  Husband  is  living  ?  Whereupon 
they  took  and  threw  the  young  Man  into  a  great  Fire  that  was  hard  by  j  but  the  Wife  call 
herfelf  inftantly  into  the  Flames,  and  clofely  embracing  her  Husband  they  were  both  burnt  to 
Allies.  To  preferve  the  Memory  of  their  Piety  and  Fidelity,  the  Emperor  caufed  a  fine  Monu¬ 
ment  to  be  erefted  in  their  Honour  3  but  at  the  fame  time  he  feverely  punifhed  another  young 

Man,  who  had  facrificed  his  Son  to  an  Idol,  in  hopes  of  recovering  the  Health  of  his  dying  Mo¬ 
ther.  1 

This  Prince  dyed  the  fifteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  aged  feventy  one,  and  his  Grandfon  Kyctt* 
ven-ti}  who  was  but  thirteen  Years  old,  fucceeded  him. 
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KYEN-VEN-TI,  Second  Emperor,  reign  d  Four  Tears. 

Kyen-rven-ti ,  .  -  v .  1 

2d  Emperor.  *  |  *  H  I  S  Prince,  tho  fo  young,  began  his  Reign  with  an  Action  of  Clemency,  for  which  h« 

t^e  ^is  Subjects,  by  remitting  the  third  Part  of  the  Impofts  ;  and  gave  o- 

*  ler/T  *s  g°°d  Nature,  and  Companion  for  the  Unfortunate,  which  promifed  one  of  the 
fl°ri  |Py  Reigns.  But  it  was  difturbed  from  the  Beginning  by  the  ambitious  Pretenfions  of 

is  ncles,  who  were  the  late  Emperor’s  Sons,  and  could  not  bear  to  fee  a  Child  preferr’d  to  fo 

nu  ^CCS  of  PPe-r  Years>  and  capable  of  governing  by  themfelves.  They  attributed  their  Fa- 
Oppofed  by  ïlS/  ^;!„t0  fp  ffret  Management  of  the  Ko-iaus,  who  fe  Intrigues  they  had  partly  difeovered. 

his  Undc  Song-lo,  King  oi  Pe-kmg,  (the  fourth  Son  of  Tay-tfu,)  appeared  the  moll  incenfed,  and  took  up 

Tong-lo.'  fans 
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Arms  to  punifli  the  Authors  of  this  Injuftice,  as  he  called  it.  The  Court  having  fent  a  great  Army 
to  oppofe  his  Defigns,  a  Battle  enfued,  which  was  long  and  bloody,  and  produced  Offers  of  M  Ïn  g  ' 
Peace i  but  Tong-lo  would  hearken  to  no  Accommodation,  unlefs  the  Emperor’s  Miniffers  iyrv 
were  firft  delivered  to  him.  Which  being  refufed,  he  continued  his  March  to  the  Impc- 

rial  City,  the  Gates  of  which  being  open’d  to  him  by  aTraytor,  named  Li -king-long,  a  great  ckriji  1 3 84- 

Slaughter  was  made  in  the  Town,  and  the  Imperial  Palace  reduced  to  Allies.  The  Bcdy  of 

the  young  Emperor,  half  confumed  by  the  Flames,  being  brought  before  the  Conqueror,  he  palace?  M  J 

could  not  refrain  from  Tears  at  the  Sight,  and  gave  Orders  for  his  Obfequies  Suitable  to  his  Dig¬ 
nity.  But  the  Conqueror’s  Fury  fell  chiefly  on  the  Minifters,  Numbers  of  whom  were  put  to 
cruel  Deaths  ;  many  prevented  the  Torments  to  which  they  were  doomed  by  killing  thcmfelves, 
while  others  lhaved  their  Heads,  and  efcapcd  his  Vengeance  in  the  Eïabit  of  Bonzas. 

Thus  perifhed  the  Emperor  in  the  feventeenth  Year  of  his  Age,  the  fourth  of  his  Reign*  and  and 
the  twentieth  of  the  Cycle.  When  Tong-lo. ,  who  took  the  Name  of  Ching-tfu ,  feized  on  his  Ne-  fucceedst 
phew’s  Throne 

I  CHING-TSU,  or  YONG-LO,  'Third  Emperor ,  reign'd 
[.  Twenty  three  Tears. 

-CT*.  (VV('  J  ■  *  * 

*v  , 

np  HIS  Prince  was  endued  with  a  great  Soul  and  uncommon  Wifdom;  but  he  made  himfelf  ching-tjïi,  ot 
dreaded  at  firfl  by  the  cruel  Examples  he  gave  of  his  Severity.  He  reftored  his  Brothers  to  Tong-io,  3d 
their  Dignities,  and  continued  them  in  Poffeffion  of  their  Revenues;  rewarding  with  the  fame  Li-  EmPeror* 
berali  y  all  thofe  who  had  aflirted  him  to  afcend  the  Throne,  except  the  Traitor  Li-king-long. 

Tnis  Miicreant  committed  a  frefh  Crime,  and  being  condemned  to  die,  infolently  reproach’d  Anfwer  to  a 
Ching-tfu  with  Ingratitude  to  the  Man  to  whom  he  owed  his  Crown  :  “  Would  you  be  now  Traitor- 
“  reigning,  fays  he,  if  I  had  not  opened  you  the  Gates  of  the  City  ?  Traitor,  replv’d  the  Empe- 
“  ror,  I  owe  the  Crown  to  my  own  good  Fortune,  and  not  to  your  Treachery  :  Would  not 
i(  you  have  opened  the  Gates  to  any  other  Perfon  who  had  appeared  with  the  fame  Forces”?  ' 

A  great  Number  of  young  Men  having  been  confecrated  Bonzas  before  the  Age  of  forty,  a* 
gainft  the  Law  made  by  his  Father,  he  obliged  them  all  to  quit  their  Monasteries;  and  buin’d  all 
the  Books  of  Chemiftry  which  treated  of  the  pretended  Art  to  become  immortal. 

The  feventh  Year  of  his  Reign  he  removed  his  Court  to  P e-lzing  from  Nan-king ,  where  he 
left  his  Son  and  Heir  with  feveral  Tribunals  and  Mandarins ,  like  thofe  eftablifhed  at  P e-king,  cwt^ to  jv 
One  Day  fome  precious  Stones,  which  were  found  in  a  Mine  difcovered  in  the  Province  of  Shan*  king, 
fi,  having  been  prefented  to  him,  he  gave  immediate  Orders  to  fhut  the  Mine:  Becaufe  he  would 
not y  he  faid,  fatigue  his  People  with  a  fruitlefs  Toil ;  in  regard  thofe  Stones ,  however  valuable  they 
might  be  thought ,  could  neither  feed  nor  cloath  his  Poople  in  a  time  of  Scarcity.  He  caufed  five  Caufes  five 
Bells  of  Brafs*to  be  caff,  each  of  which  weighed  120,000  Pounds.  b- cai?e!  * t0 

The  thirtieth  Year  of  the  Cycle  he  appointed  forty  two  Dodtors  of  the  Court,  called  Han-  and  the  an- 
lin,  to  explain  more  fully  the  ancient  Claflical  Books,  and  therein  confine  themfelves  to  the  O-  «ent  Books 
pinions  of  the  two  Authors*  named  Ching-tfe  and  Chu-tfe  ;  who  had  interpreted  them  in  their  p°ia^eda> 
own  Way  about  three  hundred  Years  before,  under  the  Dynajly  of  the  Song.  Thefe  Doctors  new. 
compofed  another  Work,  intitled,  Sing-li-ta-tfwen ,  which  Signifies  Natural  Philofophy-,  wherein,  ^ 
feeming  not  to  deviate  from  the  ancient  Dodtrine,  they  endeavour  to  reconcile  it  with  the  Fixions 
.pf  an  empty  Syftem,  which  intirely  overthrow  it. 

As  this  Work  was  printed  by  the  Emperor’s  Authority,  and  the  Authors  held  a  confiderable 
Rank  in  the  State  ;  as  there  are  alfo  fome  who  are  fond  of  every  thing  that  has  the  Air  of  Novelty, 
it  is  not  furprifing  that  fome  of  the  Literati  have  embraced  a  Dodtrine,  whofe  Principles  are  as 
inconfiftent  with  Reafon  as  dangerous  to  Morality. 

Tong-lo ,  or  Ching-tfu ,  dy’d  in  the  forty  fir  A  Year  of  the  Cycle,  at  the  Age  of  fixty  three,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Jin-tfong . 

JIN-TSONG,  Fourth  Emperor ,  reign'd  a  few  Months, 

AT  his  coming  to  the  Crown  he  gave  a  fignal  Inftance  of  his  great  Affection  for  his  Subjects;  Jin-tfong , 
for  the  Province  of  Shan-tong  being  afflidted  with  a  general  Famine  he  refolved  to  fend  4th Emperor, 
•thither  the  Ko-lau ,  Tang-tfe-kye .  But  the  Ko-lau  reprefen  ting  that  it  would  be  proper  to  confult  hevinghi?" 
■the  Tribunals  about  the  Means  of  relieving  fuch  numbers  of  People,  “  Let  me  not  have  fo  many  diMed 
“  Confutations,  reply' d  the  Emperor ;  when  my  People  are  diftrefs’d,  we  muff  fly  to  their  Succour  Subjefts* 

“  with  as  much  Speed  and  Readinefs,  as  if  it  was  to  extinguifh  a  Fire,  or  flop  a  fudden  Inun- 
“  dation.”  Some  others  remonftrating,  That  a  Diftindtion  ought  to  be  made  between  thofe  who 
flood  more  or  lefs  in  need  of  Afliffance  :  “  With  all  my  Heart,  reply' d  the  Prince ,  but  let  them  be 
“  very  careful  not  to  be  too  nice  in  their  Scrutiny,  nor  be  afraid  of  exceeding  my  Intentions  by 
“  being  too  liberal.” 

He  gave  much  Credit  to  Aftrology  3  having  fpent  a  whole  Night  obferving  the  Stars,  and  per-  addi£led  to 
ceiving  fome  Change  in  the  Heavens,  he  fent  for  two  of  his  Ko-lau*  s,  to  whom  he  faid  :  “  My  Aitroiogy. 

<£  Life  is  at  an  End.  You  have  been  Witneffes  of  all  I  have  fuffer’d  from  my  Enemies  during 

l<  the 
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“  the  twenty  Years  I  have  refuted  in  the  Eaftern  Palace  ;  you  have  fupported  me  by  your  Fi. 

N^G.'  “  delity  and  Union,  take  therefore  this  Token  of  my  Friedfhip.  Speaking  thefe  Words,  he 

v  gave  each  of  them  a  Seal,  on  which  were  ingraven  thefe  two  Characters,  Chong-ching ,  which 

Cyc.  LXIII.  fjgnj^es  Faithful  and  upright  Minijler  ;  they  received  this  Mark  of  Diftindtion,  with  Tears  in 

Chriji  1384.  their  Eyes,  and  ever  alter  fealed  their  Difpatches  with  this  Seal.  From  that  time  the  Empe- 
ror  languifh’d  continually,  and  a  Courier  was  difpatch’d  in  hafte  to  his  Son  Swen-tjong,  who  kept 
his  Court  at  Nan-king ,  with  an  Account  of  it;  but  he  had  not  the  Comfort  to  hear  the  laft 
Words  of  his  Father,  who  dy’d  before  his  Arrival.  This  Prince  dy’d  at  the  Age  of  forty  eight, 
in  the  forty  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle.  This  Year  is  reckon’d  to  the  Reign  of  his  Son,  contrary 
to  the  Cuftom  of  China ,  which  includes  that  of  the  Emperor’s  Death  in  the  Years  of  his  Reign, 


SWEN-TSONG,  Fifth  Emperor ,  reign  d  T en  Tears . 


Snven-tfong 


SWEN-TSONG  publifh’d  an  Edict  in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign,  forbidding  to  con¬ 
fer  the  Degree  of  Licentiate  on  any  of  the  Literati ,  who  had  not  attained  the  Age  of 


invaue  the 
Empire, 


5thEmPeror,  twenty  five  Years.  Soon  after,  his  Uncle  revolted,  and  being  taken  Prifoncr  in  an  Engage- 
Tartan  who  ment>  he  condemn’d  him  to  perpetual  Imprifonment.  The  Tartars  were  alfo  punifh’d  for  in¬ 
vading  the  Empire  ;  for  Swen-tjbng  at  the  Head  of  his  Army  gave  them  Battle,  and  intirely 
defeated  them.  The  King  of  Cochin-china ,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  being 
flain  three  Years  after  by  a  Company  of  Rebels,  they  immediately  fent  Embafladors  to  beg  Par¬ 
don,  and  to  implore  the  Emperor’s  Clemency.  The  Emperor  was  inclinable  enough  to  puniih 
this  Treafon;  but  fmce  it  would  have  oblig’d  him  to  fend  an  Army  into  a  diftant  Country, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  great  Inconveniency  to  his  Subjects,  he  alter’d  his  Refolution, 
and  even  fent  back  the  Ambaffadors  with  Titles  of  Honour. 

About  this  time  the  Palace  took  Fire,  which  continued  feveral  Days;  whereby  a  prodigious 
Quantity  of  Copper,  Gold  and  Pewter  being  melted  together,  form’d  a  Mafs  of  mixt  Metal,  of 
which  a  great  Number  of  VcfTels  were  made,  that  are  ftill  much  efteem’d  in  China ,  and  bear  a 
very  great  Price,  (a) 

Swen-tfong  dy’d  the  fifty  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  at  the  Age  of  thirty  eight,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  eldeft  Son  Ing-tjbng. 


The  Talace 
burnt. 


ING-TSONG,  Sixth  Emperor ,  reign’d  Fourteen  Tears. 


Ing-tfong, 

6thEmperor. 


Cyc.  LXIV. 

Year  of 
Chriji  1444. 


Defeated  and 
taken  Pri- 
foner  by  the 
Tartars. 


BEING  only  nine  Years  old,  he  was  put  under  the  Guardianfhip  of  the  Emprefs  and  the 
principal  Eunuchs.  He  began  his  Reign  with  rebuilding  the  nine  Gates  of  the  Imperial 
City  ;  and  in  the  third  Year  he  publifh’d  an  Edict,  forbidding  any  Honours  to  be  paid  to  Confu¬ 
cius  in  the  Idol  Temples. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Tartars ,  taking  Advantage  of  the  Emperor’s  Youth,  made  continual 
Irruptions  into  the  Provinces  of  China  which  lay  neareft  their  Country,  and  committed  all  forts 
of  Rapine  ;  againft  whom  the  young  Emperor  in  the  fixth  Year*  of  the  Cycle,  and  fourteenth 
of  his  Reign,  march’d  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  at  the  Head  of  a  numerous  Army.  But  his 
Troops  being  weaken’d  by  want  of  Provifions,  and  unable  to  ftand  the  Shock  of  the  Enemy 
were  intirely  defeated  ;  the.Emperor  himfelf  being  taken  Prifoner,  and  carry >d  into  the  remoteft 
Part  of  Tartary.  This  News  putting  the  Court  in  a  Confirmation,  they  placed  his  Son,  an 
Infant  of  two  Years  old,  on  the  Throne,  under  the  Guardianfhip  of  King-ti  (the  eldeft  Brother 
of  the  Captive  Emperor)  who  foon  ufurp’d  the  Imperial  Title  and  Authority. 

Mean  while  the  Emprefs  fending  a  great  Quantity  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Silks  for  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  Ranfom,  the  Tartar  King  received  the  Prefents,  and  conduced  his  Prifoner  to  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  China ,  as  if  he  intended  to  releafe  him;  but  there  reflecting  that  the  Randfom  was  too 
fmall  for  fo  great  a  Prince,  he  in  a  few  Days  carry’d  him  back  into  Tart  ary. 


KING-TI,  Seventh  Emperor ,  reign'd  Seven  Tears,  in  his 

Brother  s  fie  ad. 

TH  E  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  King-ti  took  Pofleffion  of  his  Brother’s  Throne  ;  never- 
thelefs,  a  new  Agreement  being  made  for  the  Releafe  of  the  captive  Prince,  fome  of  the 
Emperor.  Grandees  were  fent  to  receive  him.  But  the  Tartar  thought  they  were  not  of  a  Rank  confider- 
refcafed  and  a^e  enou§^  t0  accompany  fo  mighty  an  Emperor,  and  that  all  the  Chief  Men  of  the  Empire 
renouncesthe  ought  to  have  come  out  to  Aeet  him  with  the  greateft  Pomp.  He  was  conducted  by  a  nume* 
Empire.  r0us  Retinue  to  the  Frontiers  of  China,  near  the  Mountain  Tang-kya-lin  ;  from  which  Place  he 
wrote  to  acquaint  the  Court  that  he  renounc’d  the  Empire,  intending  to  pafs  the  reft  of  his 
Days  in  an  eafy  Solitude,  and  that  therefore  no  Preparation  fhould  be  made  for  his  Reception  * 
moreover,  to  avoid  all  Ceremony  he  entred  the  City  by  a  private  Gate.  The  two  Brothers  met, 

and 

(a)  The  like  happen’d  at  the  Sack  of  Corinth ,  under  L.  one  Mafs,  formed  the  famous  Æs  Corinthium,  which  was  more 
Mutnmius',  when  all  the  Metals  in  the  Town  being  melted  into  valued  than  Silver  by  the  Romans. 
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Ing-tfong,  8th 
Empeeor. 
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and  after  they  had  tenderly  embraced  each  other  with  Tears  in  their  Eyes,  King-ti ,  follow’d  by  „  f1 

all  his  Courtiers,  conduced  his  Brother  to  the  South  Palace,  which  he  had  chofen  for  his  m  i  n  g' 
Retirement.  . 

King-ti  therefore  continuing  to  govern,  intended  alfo  to  declare  his  Son  Heir  to  the  Empire, 
and  had  fix’d  the  Birth-Day  of  the  young  Prince  for  that  Ceremony.  Mean  time,  converting  one  chriji  1444. 
Day  with  his  Ko-lau ,  he  laid,  “  The  Birth-Day  of  the  Prince,  my  Heir,  happens  the  fécond 
«*  Day  of  the  feventh  Moon  ;”  Give  me  Leave  to  tell  you,  (reply’d  the  Ko-lau)  that  it  is  the 
“  firft  Day  of  the  eleventh  Moon.”  Intimating  thereby  the  Birth  Day  of  Ing-tfong ,  who  was 
the  lawful  Emperor.  Thefe  Words  filenced  King-ti ,  and  there  was  no  more  Talk  of  declaring  his 
Son  Heir,  who  lived  but  a  Year;  and  King-ti  himfelf  being  feized  with  a  mortal  Diftemper, 
lng-tfong  was  brought  out  of  the  Southern  Palace,  and  re-afcended  the  Throne  a  Year  before 
the  Death  of  King-ti.  '  f  '  Jin  "  o 

ING-TSONG,  Eighth  Emperor,  re-afcended  the  Throne , 

and  reign'd  Eight  Tears. 

'  s  •  f'  {  ■  t  1  y  •  ■  1  •  .  '  '  ■  \  t  • 
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AS  foon  as  King-ti  was  dead,  the  Emperor  was  petition’d  to  ftigmatize  his  Memory,-  and 
to  erafe  his  Name  from  all  public  Ads,  as  a  Punifhrnent  for  having  ufurp’d  the  Crown  ; 
but  he  rejected  this  Propofal,  being  content  with  ordering  his  Funeral  to  be  perform’d  with  the 
Honours  due  only  to  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  the  Emperor’s  Brother. 

Ing-tfong  dy’d  at  the  Age  of  thirty  one,  the  twenty  firft  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  Son  Hyen-tfong .  . 

HYEN-TSONG,  Ninth  Emperor,  reign'd  Twenty  three 

Tears. 

HYEN-TSONG,  who  was  the  Son  of  the  fécond  Queen,  ow’d  the  Crown  to  the  Em-  Hyen-t/ong, 
prefs’s  being  barren.  All  that  is  related  of  him  is  that  he  was  greatly  attach’d  to  the  Sed  addifted  to°r* 
of  the  Bonzas  ;  that  the  twenty  third  Year  of  the  Cycle  he  defeated  an  Army  of  Rebels  in  the  Bonzas. 
the  Province  of  Hu-quang  ;  that  he  cut  in  Pieces  the  Army  of  the  Tartars,  who  from  time  to 
time  came  and  plunder’d  the  Provinces;  and  that  the  next  Year  the  King  of  Korea  having  pro- 
rpofed  a  more  fhort  and  eafy  Way  of  paying  his  Homage,  than  by  an  Embafly,  he  would 
never  confent  to  it. 

He  dy’d  at  the  Age  of  forty  one  Years,  the  forty  fourth  of  the  Cycle,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  eldeft  Son ,Hyau-tfong,  who  was  before  call’d  Hong-chi . 

'***€'.  f  t  «  t  >  -  »  •  >  -  1 

HYAU-TSONG,  or  HONG-CHI,  Tenth  Emperor , 

reign'd  Eighteen  Tears.  ,, 

IN  the  fifth  Year  of  his  Reign  Hyau-tfong  declar’d  the  Prince,  whom  he  had  chofen  Heir  to 
the, Crown,  with  great  Solemnity.  He  is  blam’d  for  his  Attachment  to  the  ridiculous  Siiper- 
ftitions  of  the  Bonzas,  his  Infatuation  for  Chemiftry,  and  for  the  Love  of  Flattery.  The  fifty 
fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  the  moft  confiderable  among  the  Bonzas,  having  been  the  Ring-Leader 
of  a  Rebellion,  was  taken  Prifoner  in  an  Engagement,  brought  to  Court,  and  beheaded,  notwith- 
•  Handing  his  Function. 

China  was  afflicted  in  his  Reign  with  many  Calamities;  the  Famine  was  fo  great  in  the 
Weftern  Provinces,  that  Fathers  were  known  to  eat  their  own  Children.  The  Plague,  which  is 
an  Evil  fcarce heard  of  in  China ,  laid  wafte  the  Eaftern  part  of  the  Southern  Provinces;  and 
there  happen’d  fuch  terrible  Earthquakes,  that  feveral  thoufands  of  People  weire  buried  alive. 

The  firft  Year  of  this  Cycle  was  remarkable  for  the  Grief  caufed  by  the  Death  of  the  Em- 
prefs,  for  the  Irruptions  of  the  Tartars ,  and  the  great  Booty  they  carry’d  away.  The  next 
Year  was  ftill  more  remarkable  for  the  Death  of  the  Emperor  himfelf,  who  was  fucceeded  by  hîs 
Son  Vu-tfong.  -, 


Ilyau-tfong, 
or  Hdng-cbir 
xoth  Emp. 

r> 

Chief  of  the 
Bonzas ,  be* 
headed. 


China  afflict¬ 
ed  with  Fa¬ 
mine,  and 
the  Plague. 

Cyc.  LXV. 

Year  of 
Chriji  1504. 


VU-TSONG,  Eleventh  Emperor,  reign'd  Sixteen  Tears. 

SEVERAL  new  Calamities  render’d  the  beginning  of  this  Reign  unhappy,  and  gave  Occa- 
fion  to  the  Ko-lau,  named  Tau,  to  prefent  a  Memorial  to  the  Emperor:  in  which  he  advifed 
him  to  apply  himfelf  ferioufly  to  the  Affairs  of  State  ;  to  reprefs  the  Sallies  of  his  Paffion  ;  to 
moderate  his  Fondnefs  for  Hunting;  to  banifh  Flatterers  from  his  Court,  as  well  as  the^e-  by  hlsA^ 
bauch’d  young  People,  who  prevail’d  too  much  therp,  and  to  fapply  their  Places  with  Men  of 
Wifdom  and  Zeal  for  the  Public  Welfare.  This  he  Urged  as  the  Means  of  appealing  the  Anger 
pf  Heaven  for  the  prefent.  and  deferving  its  Protection  for  the  future. 

Vol.  I.  Kkk 


Vû-tfong,  \  I  th 
mp  eror, 
is  admonifh’d 
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Cyc.  LXV. 

Year  of 
Chrijl  1504. 


Rebellion  of 
the  Lye-xv-tfe. 


Inftance  of 
Courage  and 
Fidelity, 
in  a  Ko-lau. 


Emperor  pre¬ 
pare  to  re¬ 
tire  South¬ 
ward. 


Diffuaded  in 
vain  by  his 
Ko-laus, 
is  diverted 
by  an  Omen. 
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The  fixth  Yçar  of  the  Cycle,  the  Tartars  renew’d  their  Ravages;  and  the  next  Year  a  Petty 
Sovereign  of  the  Blood  Royal,  having  revolted,  was  taken  Prifoner  in  a  Battle,  and  punifh’d 
with  Death. 

Mean  time  the  Famine,  which  laid  wafte  the  Provinces  o ï  Shan-tong  znàHo-nan,  join’d  to  the 
heavy  Taxes,  had  reduc’d  the  People  to  fuch  Mifery,  that  they  took  up  Arms  in  Defpair;  and 
forming  feveral  Bodies,  advanc’d  to  the  Territories  of  P e-king.  -  They  were  call’d  Lyew-tje ,  bgL 
caufe  they  fuddenly  overfpread  the  Provinces,  like  an  impetuous  Torrent,  deftroying  all  before 
them.  Several  Forces  were  fent  againft  them,  which  only  put  a  flop  to  their  Attempts,  anddhfied 
their  Rebellion  for  a  Time,  for  it  appear’d  again  upon  the  fir  ft  favourable  Opportunity. 

The  fifteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle  Vû-tj'ong  having  form’d  a  Defign  of  marching  againft  the 
Tartars  incognito,  in  Quality  of  Generaliffimo  ;  his  Minifters  earneftly  reprefented  to  him,  that 
fuch  a  Difguife  could  not  but  greatly  endanger  his  Perfon,  and  occafion  Revolts.  Thefe 
monftrances  fo  enrag’d  him,  that  he  drew  his  Sword  to  ftrike  thofe  who  oppofed  his  Refolution  • 
at  the  fame  Inftant,  one  of  his  Ko-lau  s  offer’d  his  Head  to  receive  the  Stroke,  which  refolute  Be¬ 
haviour  appeafed  the  Prince’s  Fury,  and  made  him  change  his  Defign. 

Thè  next  Yearas,  he  was  preparing  to  retire  into  the  Souther  n  Provinces,  that  is,  either  Kyang-nan 
or  Cbe-kyang,  his  Ko-lau*  s  prefen  ted  fiefh  Memorials;  wherein  they  obferved,  that  as  the  Tartar] 
would  certainly  look  upon  this  Journey  as  a  fhameful  Flight,  they  would  grow  more  haughty  and 
infolent,  and  that  his  Abfence  would  expofe  the  Northern  Provinces  to  their  Irruptions.  Thefe 
prudent  Counfelsonly  incenfed  him  the  more;  and  to  punifti  their  Rafbnefs,  he  left  them  expofed 
to  the  Weather  five  whole  Days,  on  their  Knees,  before  the  Gate  of  his  Palace,  and  imprifoned 
fome  of  them.  But  a  Bidden  Inundation  at  this  time,  which  he  took  for  a  bad  Omen,  having 
appeafed  him,  he  fent  home  his  Minifters,  and  laid  afide  all  Thoughts  of  going  into  the  Provin¬ 
ces  of  the  South.  This  Prince  finding  himfelf  very  ill  the  eighteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  fent 
for  the  Grandees  of  his  Court  ;  and  in  their  Preience  appointed  the  Emprefs  Guardian  of  his 
fécond  Son,  who  was  thirteen  Years  old,  and  whom  lie  had  nominated  his  SuccefTor.  He  dy’dat 
the  Age  of  thirty  one  Years,  >  •  -  -  J 


Repairs  the 
Great  Wall. 


Honours 
Chaftity. 
Seeks  for  the 


SHI-TSONG,  or  KYA-TSING,  Twelfth  Emperor y 

reign'd  Forty  five  Tears. 

or<  ^TpHE  Conduct  of  this  Prince  at  firft  feem’d  to  promife  a  wife  Government,  but  the  End 
1 2th  Emp.  JL  was  not  fuitable  to  fuch  hopeful  Beginnings.  He  examin’d  himfelf  the  Petitions  which 

were  prefented  to  him;  and  in  a  time  of  Scarcity  was  willing  to  be  told  of  the  Failings  he  was 
fubjed  to,  and  gave  large  Sums  out  of  the  Imperial  Treafury  for  Relief  of  his  People.  He  repair’d 
the  Great  Wall,  which  feparates  .China  from  Tart  ary  ;  and  renew’d  the  Law,  made  by  the  Foun¬ 
der  of  this  Dynafty ,  that  only  the  Title  of  Syen-tfe ,  or  Majler  of  the  Empire ,  fhould  be  given  to 
Confupius.  Two  young  Maids,  who  perceived  that  their  Father’s  Indigence  inclin’d  him  to  fell 
them  for  Proftitutes,  having,  to  efcape  that  Difgrace,  drown’d  themfelves,  Shi-tfong  ere&ed  a 
fine  Monument  to  their  Memory,  with  this  Inscription  :  The  two  illuftrious  Virgins . 

This  Prince  is  blam’d  for  his  Paftion  for  Poetry  ;  for  his  Credulity  in  believing  the  Superftitions 

Immortality.  the  Bonzas  î  and  f°r  the  diligent  Search  which  he  caufed  to  be  made  thro’  the  Empire  for  the 
'  Liquor  of  Immortality,  promifed  by  the  SeCt  of  Tau..v. 

Preffedtoex-  The  eighteenth  Year  of  his  Reign  he  had  thoughts  of  refigning  the  Crown  to  his  Son,  but 
SeéTof  Fo  was  diffuaded  by  the  Grandees  of  the  Court;  who  in  feveral  Memorials  prefs’d  him,  but  in  vain, 
and  Lau-kyun.  to  extirpate  the  Sed  of  Fo  and  Lau-kyun. 

vadeTheEm  f°rty  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle  the  Tartars  drew  near  P e-king  with  an  Army  of  fixty 

pire  and  are  thoufand  Men;  but  it  was  intirely  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Chineje ,  and  above  two  hundred  Officers 

repulied.  taken  Prifoners.  The  next  Year  the  Tartar  King  fent  an  Ambâflâdor  to  the  Court,  to  afk  the 

Emperor  Pardon,  with  Leave  for  his  Subjeds  to  come  into  his  Dominions  to  fell  Horfes.  The 
Emperor  readily  confented;  but  finding  afterwards  that  this  Permiffion  was  the  Ground  of  con¬ 
tinual  Quarrels  between  the  Mandarins  and  the  Merchants,  and  often  occafion’d  Revolts,  he  ab- 
folutely  prohibited  this  Trade.  (*) 

japanefe  in-  The  fiftieth  Year  of  the  Cycle  fome  Pirates,  commanded  by  one  Whang-che ,  infefted  the 
fevîra^imes  ^na  with  a  Fleet  of  a  Hundred  Barks  and  Chinefe  Veffels  of  Burden.  And  in  the  fifty 

but  are  re-  *  ^cond  Year  the  Japanefe ,  who  before  ufed  to  bring  Prefents  as  Vaflals  of  the  Empire,  began  to 
fhake  off  the  Yoke,  waged  open  War  with  the  Chineje ,  and  made  a  Defcent,  to  the  Number  of 
four  thoufand,  upon  the  Coaft  of  the  Province  of  Che-kyang.  But  they  were  received  fo  very  rough¬ 
ly,  that  eighteen  hundred  of  them  were  kill’d,  and  the  reft,  flying  to  their  Ships,  perifh’d  in  the  Sea. 
The  next  Year  returning  ten  thoufand  ftrong,  Kau-ling,  a  Chir.ef  Captain,  at  the  Head  only  of 
nine  hundred  Men,  gave  them  a  notable  Repulfe  ;  by  which,  Time  being  gained  for  the  Army  to 
come  to  his  Affiftance,  the  Japanefe  were  furrounded,  and  not  a  Man  efcaped  to  carry  home 
the  News  of  their  Defeat.  Thefe  Loffes  did  not  abate  the  Eagernefs  of  the  Japanefe ,  who  fome 
Years  after  made  a  Defcent  with  frefh  Forces  on  the  Coaft  of  Fo-kyen ,  but  with  fmall  Succefs; 
for  the  Chinefe  Commander,  nam’d  Tfye,  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly,  and  made  a  great  Slaughter. 

-  ^  JIn  ir6  49tî  the  Cyc,^»^nd  3 'ft  of  this  Reign,  Apoftle  of  the  Eaft,  the  2d  of  December,  in  the  Ifland  Sbang- 

m  the  1  ear  cf  Cbnjl  1552,  *dyd  St.  Francis  Xavier,  dpwnt-Jhati,  commonly  call’d  Sanfan,  aged  46.]  SetVol.  II./.  4- 

.  r  :  At 


pulfed. 


Chinese  Monarchs. 

At  th/tt timS’  LyT!T  Genen‘-  °[  the ,  Chinefe  A™y-  marchins  b^°"d  the  Great 
Wall  5  the  Tartars  upon  the  Report  of  his  Arrival  in  their  Territories,  fled,  and), id  themfelves 

in  their  Forefts:  fo  that  there  were  but  twenty  eight  .Tartar,  kill’d  in  this  Expedition  and  the 
whole  Booty  was  only  one  hundred  and  leventy  Camels  *  c 

The  third  Year  of  this  Cycle,  a  Memorial  was  preferred  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  was 
counfell  d  to  be  more  watchful  over  his  Conduit,  and  the  Public  Affairs.  It  reprefented  tha 
for  above  twenty  Years  paft  the :  Laws  had  mfenfibly  loft  their  Authority,  and  that  the  Empire 
was  going  to  Ruin;  that  he  feldom  converted  with  the  Prince  his  Heir  ;  that  his  mort:  ûithfnl 
and  honeft  Vaflkls  were  either  defpifed  or  ill  ufed  without  Caufe,  and  on  the  flighted  Sufoicions 
that  he  fpent  his  Time  in  Pleafure  and  Idlenefs,  amidft  a  Company  of  CoSL  IS 
the  Emprefs,  his  lawful  Spoufe  ;  that  he  gave  the  Command  of  his  Army  to  Men  who'll 
unlkill’d  in  the  Art  of  War,  and  fonder  of  Gold  and  Silver  than  of  Honour  and  GS°  I  ! 
the  Treafury  was  daily  exhaufted  by  his  ridiculous  Expences,  either  in  building  Palaces  or  rn 
Gardens,  or  in  defraying  the  Charges  of  the  extravagant  Ceremonies  of  the  Bonzas  Ltd  feek inf 
after  the  Liquor  of  Immortality,  which  thofe  Impoltors  pretended  came  down  from  Heaven  « 
if  fince  the  happy  Times  of  the  Emperors  Yau  and  Shun,  any  Perfon  whatever  had  been  exemot- 
ed  from  the  fatal  Neceffity  of  dying  The  Emperor,  on  reading  this  Memorial,  unable  Vo 
rellrain  his  Rage,  threw  it  on  the  Ground;  but  foon  took  it  up  again,  and  difcover’d  Siens  of 
fincere  Repentance  However  he  had  not  time  to  reap  the  Benefit  of  it,  for  a  few  üL  after 
he  fell  tick;  and  had  no  fooner  drank  the  pretended  Liquor  of  Immortality,  but  he  expir’d  at  th 
Age  of  fifty  eight,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son,  nam’d  Mo-tfong.  *  V  3  6 
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MO-TSONG,  Thirteenth  Emperor,  reign  'd  Six  Tears. 


who  dies  af¬ 
ter  drinking 
the  Liquor  of 
Immortality. 


M°-JS°  TGMbegan  A  Wku  AaL0f  C1|mency-  wiping  thofe  whom  his  Father  m,,M  ,}th 
had  imprifond  upon  flight  Grounds  ;  and  conferring  Titles  of  Honour  on  others  who 

.had  been  put  to  Death,  by  way  of  Confolation  to  their  Families.  For  the  reft  he  could  ’never 

bear  the  Advice  of  his  Mmifters  ;  and  fome  of  them  having  taken  this  Liberty  were  degraded  m 

an  inferior  Rank.  6  10  v 

As  the  Laws  of  China  forbid  that  any  Perfon  ihould  poffefs  an  Employment  in  the  Maeiftracv  Law  i„  Fa- 
of  his  native  Province,  the  Emperor  qualify’d  this  Law;  and  at  the  requeft  of  a  Ko-Iau  permitted  vour  of  inft" 
the  inferior  Mandarins ,  fuch  as  the  Officers  who  have  Infpedion  over  Literature,  and  over  thofe  rZ  Mmd“' 

who  collect  the  Taxes,  to  enjoy  thefe  Employments  in  their  native  Country. 

The  ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle  this  Prince  falling  fick,  declar’d  his  Son,  who  was  but  ten  Years 
old,  Heir  to  the  Crown;  putting  him  under  the  Tuition  of  the  Emprefs,  and  of  Chang  kyu 

Ch\\\ish  ^ °'tfl‘ ’  Th'S  PnnCe  WaS  named  Van-lSe’  but  from  his  Acceffion  to  the  Throne  he  was 

SHIN-TSONG,  or  VAN-LYE,  Fourteenth  Emperor, 

\  reign'd  Forty  eight  Tears. 

T^HO’  Shin-tfong  was  but  ten  Years  old,  there  appeared  in  all  his  Adions  a  Prudence  much 

1 A  abov?  hlf  Years’  He  Pa,ld  fo  n'^h  Refped  to  his  Tutor  and  Mafter  Cham-kyu-chim- 
that  every  time  he  came  to  give  him  a  Leffon,  if  it  was  in  the  Summer,  he  order’d  a  Servant  to 
fan  him,  and  in  the  Winter  he  caufed  a  double  Carpet  to  be  fpread  upon  the  Floor  •  he  alfo  vi 
fited  him  when  he  was  fick,  and  gave  him  Broths  and  Medicines  with  his  own  Hands  This 
Ka-lau  had  a  Son,  who,  in  the  Examination  for  the  Dodor’s  Degree,  had  obtained  the  firft  Rank  of 
the  fécond  Order,  and  the  Emperor  his  Mafter  raifed  him  to  the  fécond  Rank  of  the  firft  Or¬ 
der.  This  excellent  Difpofition  was  fupported  by  a  great  Stock  of  Uprightnefs  and  of 
Juftice  ;  he  had  withal  a  lively  and  penetrating  Genius,  and  a  ftrong  Inclination  to  make  himfelf 
Mafter  of  the  Chinefe  Sciences.  He  ordain’d  that  for  the  future  the  Emperor  ihould  defray  the 
Expences  of  the  Licentiates,  in  their  Journey  from  any  of  the  fifteen  Provinces  to  the  Imperial 
City,  when  they  came  to  pafs  their  Examinations  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor,  at  which  he  affifted 
himfelf.  Every  Day,  at  four  in  the  Morning,  he  examined  and  anfwer’d  the  Petitions  prefented 
the  Day  before;  and  order’d  a  Book  to  be  printed  every  three  Months,  for  the  Conveniency  of  the 
Publick,  containing  the  Names,  Rank,  Degree,  and  Country  of  every  Mandarin  in  the  Em- 
pire:  which  Cuftom  ftill  continues. 

The  eleventh  Year  of  the  Cycle,  the  Tartars,  who  had  made  an  Irruption  into  Lyau  tom 
were  entirely  routed.  The  Emperor,  at  his  Mother’s  requeft,  who  had  a  great  Affedion  for  Imi 
ges,  intended  to  grant  a  general  Amnefty,  but  was  difliiaded  from  it  by  his  Ka-lau-  who  reDre' 
fented,  that  the  Hope  of  efcaping  Puniihment  would  open  the  Door  to  all  manner  of  Crimes  and 
thatheought  to  imitate  the  Lord  ofHeaven,  who  fooner  or  later  never  fails  topuniih  wickedvill,;,, 

..  The  Emperor  was  marry’d  the  fixteenth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  and  immediately  after  created 
his  Wife  Emprefs  f  The  nineteenth  Year  there  was  fo  great  a  Dearth  in  the  Province  of  Shan 
fi  that  numberlefs  People  dy’d  of  Hunger;  fo  that  fixty  great  Pits  were  dug  in  feveral  Placet 
,  «acU-cf  which  held  a  thoufand  Bodies,  and  on  this  account  were  call’d  Van  jin  keng.  A 

t  Sh,  tight, nth  Year  cf  the  Cytl,  P.  Michael  Roger  landed  in  See  Vol.  II.  p.  ±  Woman 

China,  being  the  firjl  MiJJionary  of  the  Jefuits  in  that  Country.  P  * 


Shm-tjbng , 
or  Van-lye, 
14th  Emp. 

His  great 
Chara&er. 


Application 
to  Bufinefs. 


Tartars  in¬ 
vading  Lyau 
tong  are  re* 
pulfed. 


Dreadful 

Famine. 
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ANNALS  of  the 


Tartars 
fwarm  into 
China . 

Great  Fa¬ 
mine. 


A  Comet. 


A  Son  offers 
his  own  Life 
to  fave  his 
Father’s. 
Terrible  Fa¬ 
mine  in  Ho¬ 
nan. 

“J apanefe  in¬ 
vade  Korea 

with  ill  Sue - 
eefs. 


Woman  feeing  her  Hufband,  who  was  familh’d  to  Death,  thrown  into,  one  of  thefe  Pits,  threw 
herfelf  in  alfo  ,  and  tho’  fhe  was  taken  out  by  Order  of  the  Mandarin ,  it  was  to  no  I  urpofe,  for 

not  being  able  to  furvive  her  Lofs,  die  dy  d  three  Days  after. 

This  fame  Year  was  remarkable  for  two  great  Events  j  one  was  the  Defeat  of  the  Tartars,  of 
whom  ten  thoufand  were  (lain  by  the  Chinefe  General  Li-chin  ;  the  other  was  the  Lofs  which 
the  Emperor  had  in  the  Death  of  Chang-kyu-ching ,  his  Ko-lau  and  Maftei  ;  whom  he  honour’d 
after  his  Death  with  the  Title  of  Ven-chong,  that  is,  A  Man  remarkable  jor  Knowledge  and  Fide-  . 
AVv  and  his  Corps  was  carry’d  in  a  pompous  manner  to  his  Sepulchre  in  the  Province  of  Hfc 
auàm  But  thefe  Honours  lafted  not  long,  for  two  Years  were  fcaice  at  an  end,  when  his  Ene¬ 
mies  having  laid  heav^  Accufations  to  his  Charge,  he  and  his  Podenty  were  depny  d  of  their 
Titles,  and  his  Eftate  was  confifcated  ;  while  his  Son  thro  Grief  or  Fear  of  Puni  ment  kill’d 

himfelf 

The  twentieth  Year  the  Rivers  were  frozen,  which  facilitated  the  Irruptionsof  the  Tartan 
into  the  Empire,  who  came  in  Swarms,  but  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Chinefe  Troops.  ||  The 
twenty  fécond  Year  was  fatal  to  the  Empire,  on  account  of  a  terrible  Famine,  when  the ;  Empe¬ 
ror  gave  ftronger  Proofs  than  ever  of  hlsAffeffion  for  his  Subjects  ;  he  often  implored  the  Affif- 
tance  of  Heaven,  remitted  a  great  Part  of  the  Taxes,  and  fent  Mandarins  into  all  the  Provinces, 
to  examine  the  Conduit  of  the  Governors,  and  relieve  the  Mifenes  of  the  People.  The  twenty 
ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle  a  Comet  appear’d  towards  the  Eaft  ;  upon  which  Occafion  a  Ko-lau, 
named  Fong-ngen,  prefented  a  Petition  to  the  Emperor,  felting  forth  that  the  Figure  of  this 
Meteor  warned  him  to  rid  his  Palace  of  certain  Minifters,  who  took  Bnbes,  and  preserved  thftfrJ 
Employments  by  the  bafeft  Flattery.  The  Emperor  being  incenfed  at  his  Admonitions,  order’d 
him  to  be  imprifoned,  and  condemned  him  to  Death  5  but  his  Son  coming  to  offer  his  own  Life 
to  fave  his  Father’s,  Shin-tfeong  relented,  and  changed  the  Sentence  to  that  of  Banifhment. 

The  thirtieth  Year  of  the  Cycle  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Ho-nan  were  reduced  to 
fuch  Extremity  by  Famine,  that  they  fed  on  Human  Flefh  ;  upon  which  the  Emperor  imme¬ 
diately  order’d  Supplies  to  be  fent  them  out  of  the  Imperial  Treafury.  The  fame  Year  the 
J apanefe  enter’d  the  Kingdom  of  Korea,  deftroying  all  before  them  with  Fire  and  Sword, 
wherever  they  came,  and  took  feveral  Cities.  The  King  was  forced  to  fly,  till  he  had  received 
the  Succours  from  China ,  which  he  had  demanded  by  his  Ambaffadors  ;  but  the  Succours  arri¬ 
ving  very  feafonably,  there  enfued  an  obftinate  and  bloody  Battle,  wherein  the  J apanefe  were 
intirely  routed.  After  their  Defeat  they  implor’d  the  Emperor’s  Clemency  in  a  folemn  Embaffy  ; 
by  which,  having  firft  begg’d  Pardon  for  their  Fault,  they  pray’d  him  to  honour  their  Chief 
with  a  Title  that  might  authorife  his  Claim  :  Accordingly  the  next  Year  Shjn-tfong granted  him 
the  Title  of  Je-pwen-vang  (a),  which  fignifies  King  of  Japan,  forbidding  him  to  fend  any 


more  Ambaffadors  to  China.  . '"..3 

The  thirty  third  Year  the  Emperor,  contrary  to  the  Advice  of  his  Minifters,  ordered  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Mines  in  the  Provinces  of  Ho-nan ,  Shan-Ji,  and  Shen-f  to  be  open  d  ;  but  fix  Years 
after  he  caufed  them  to  be  clofedagain.  (*) 

N  hl  or  Mean  time  the  Nyu-che,  or  Eaftern  Tartars,  began  to  grow  formidable  ;  they  were  divided 
Ealiern War-  ;nt0  feven  Claffes,  or  different  Dynafties,  which,  after  they  had  been  long  at  War  together, 
tar,,  begin  to  under  Qne  princej  who  creaed  a  Kingdom.  As  to  the  Tan-yu,  or  the  Weftern  Tar- 

ful  again.  tars,  they  lived  peaceably  within  their  own  Territories,  having  given  over  to  difturb  tu e  Chinefe, 
as  they  had  formerly  done  by  their  frequent  and  unexpected  Irruptions.  ("[')  _ 

The  fifty  third  year  the  Tartars,  whofe  Forces  being  united  under  one  Chief  were  motf  ,. 
capable  of  undertaking  fomething  confiderable,  no  longer  thought  of  making  tranfient  Irruptions 
into  the  Empire,  but  refolved  to  feize  the  Cities  which  were  moft  for  their  Conveniency  ;  being 
incenfed  againft  the  Chinefe,  becaufe  the  Mandarins  abufed  their  Merchants  trading  into  Lyau-tong, 
and  had  feized  their  King  by  Treachery  and  cut  off  his  Head.  Accordingly  the  Son  of  this  Prince, 
Zi  aid  named  Tyen-ming,  entring  Lyau-tong  with  a  ftrong  Army,  took  the  City  of  Kay-ywen  ;  but  at 

Pe-cbe-ti.  jhg  fame  time  wrote  his  Complaints  to  the  Emperor,  offering  to  reftore  the  City  and  lay  down 

Arms,  if  his  Majefty  would  give  him  a  proper  Satisfaflior.  for  fuch  a  cruel  Injury.  The  Man- 
Their  King  darins  concern’d,  to  whom  the  Emperor  communicated  the  Letter  flighted  it,  not  deigning 
affames  the  p0  mucb  as  to  return  an  Anfwer  ;  which  Contempt  fo  inraged  the  Tartar ,  that  he  vowg 
EmDeror  of  t°  facrifice  200,000  Chinefe  to  his  Father’s  Spirit.  In  Effeft,  at  the  Head  of  50,000  Men  he 
China.  took  the  City  of  Lyau-yang,  entred  the  Province  of  Pe-che-li  in  Triumph,  and  was  . even  pf®| 
paring  to  attack  the  Imperial  City.  But  he  was  repulfed  by  the  Chinefe  Forces,  and  obliged  to  re* 
tire  into  Lyau-tong ,  where  he  haughtily  affumed  the  Title  of  Emperoi  of  China.  d'o  j 

The  fifty  fifth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  the  Tartar  King,  under  Pretence  of  a  folemn  Embafly, 
Makes  a  made  his  Troops  file  off  towards  the  Empire.  The  Artifice  being  difeovered,  the  Chinefe  Army 

great  flaugh-  marched  to  oppofe  them}  Upon  which  the  Tartars  fled,  and  by  that  Feint  drawing  the  Chinefe 
cl°JeJ  on,  they  furrounded  and  made  a  great  Slaughter  of  them,  the  General  himfelf  being  found  among 


||  [The  fame  Year  11:83,  P.  Matthew  Ricci  came  into  China , 
and  is  juftly  efteemed  the  Founder  of  this  noble  Million.  See 
Vol.  II./.  4,^  Mq-~\ 

(A)  Or  J  e-pwen-wang.  J  e-pnven,  or  ye -pen,  fignifies  in  Chinefe , 
"the  Origin  of  the  Sun  ;  becaufe  the  Sun  feems  to  rife  thereabouts, 
and  hence  comes  the  Name  of  fapan  brought  firft  into  Europe 
by  the  Portugueze. 

*  [The  next  Tear,  viz.  1597.  happened  the  glorious  Death  of 


the  Martyrs  in  Japan,  who  were  crucifed  out  of  Hatred  to  til 
[Romifh]  Faith.  Four  Tears  after  P.  Matthew  Ricci  was  the 
frfl  Time  introduced  into  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor,  who 
fed  much  Efieem  for  him  and  received  his  Prefects.']  Scs  Toi. 

p.  4-  and  7- 

■f  [The  fortieth  Tear  of  the  Cycle ,  A,  D,  6  to.  P.  Matthew  R'c* 
ci  died  in  the  Odour  of  SanEtity.  See  / ol .  II.  Page  10.  wheel 
P.  du  Halde  repeats  more  at  large  what  he  fays  heref\ 
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Slain.  Next  Year  the  Emperor  oppofed  the  Tartars  with  very  numerous  Forces,  fupported  by  DyN  ^ 
twelve  thoufand  Auxiliaries,  fent  by  the  King  of  Korea.  The  Armies  engaged,  and  Vidory  m'i  ng. 
remain’d  a  long  time  doubtful,  but  declar’d  at  laffc  for  the  Tartars ,  who  advanc’d  towards  ^Vv 
the  Capital.  Which  caufed  fuch  a  Confirmation  that  the  Emperor  would  have  abandon’d  the 
City,  and  retired  to  the  Southern  Provinces,  had  not  his  Council  reprefented  to  him  that  fuch  a  chriji  1564. 
Retreat  would  dishonour  him,  and  animate  the  Tartars ,  while  it  would  link  the  Spirit  of  his 
Subjects,  and  caufe  Troubles  through  the  whole  Empire. 

Shin-tjong  dy’d  during  thefe  Tranfadions,  aged  fifty  eight  Years,  aild  was  fiicceeded  by  his 
Son,  nam’d  Quang-tJ'ong,  who  was  before  call’d  Tay-chang . 

QUANG-TSONG,  or  TAY-CHANG,  Fifteenth  Empe¬ 
ror,  reign'd  hut  one  Month. 

THIS  Prince  dy’d  a  Month  after  his  Acceflion  to  the  Throne,  aged  thirty  eight  Years .  Quang-tfeng, 
His  Death  is  attributed  to  the  Negled  and  Ignorance  of  his  Phyfician  ;  but  before  he  dy’d  9r 
he  declared  his  eldeft  Son  Hi-tjbng ,  who  was  before  nam’d  Tyen-ki,  Pleir  to  his  Crown.  15 c  mp* 

HI-TSONG,  or  TYEN-KI,  Sixteenth  Emperor,  reign'd 

Seven  Tears 1 


or 

6th 


THE  natural  T’lfhidity  of  Hi-tfong ,  and  his  placing  too  great  Confidence  in  the  Eunuchs  of 

the  Palace,  who  were  twelve  thoufand  in  Number,  made  every  body  fear  at  firft  that  he  Emperor 
would  not  oppofe  the  Tartars  vigôfoufly  enough  ;  neverthelefs  he  took  Courage,  and  refolved  to 
give  them  an  efFedual  Check.  He  augmented  his  Army  with  a  great  number  of  new  Troops, 
which  he  drew  from  all  the  Provinces  ;  he  fent  magnificent  Prefents  to  the  King  of  Korea,  and  . 
demanded  a  greater  Number  of  Auxiliaries,  than  had  been  fent  to  the  Emperor  his  Grandfather:  Praepa*2 
At  the  fame  time  there  arrived  à  Chinefe  Amazon  $  which  Name  we  may  give  to  a  Woman  who  againftthe 
marched  at  the  Head  of  feveral  thoufand  Men,  drawn  from  a  little  State  her  Son  poflefs’d  Tar:ars> 
in  the  Mountains  of  the  Province  of  Se-chwen.  The  Emperor  alfo  fitted  out  a  Fleet,  and  with 
all  thefe  Preparations  put  himfeif  in  a  Condition  to  humble  the  Pride  of  the  Tartars.  Upon 
this  Occafiort  two  Ghrifiian  Mandarins  of  his  Court,  advifed  him  to  fend  to  Ma-kau  for  Portu- 
giteze  Engineers,  to  ferve  the  Artillery,  to  which  the  Chinefe  were  but  little  ufed.  But  before  they  who  are  dm 
arrived,  the  Tartars  were  driven  out  of  the  Province  of  Lyau-tong->  and  the  Capital  was  the  more  'fictif 
eafily  recover’d  from  them,  as  the  Inhabitants  of  the  City  and  the  neighbouring  Country  de- 
tefted  the  Cruelty  of  their  King  Tyen-ming, ,  who  was  then  engaged  in  another  War  in  Tartary. 

But  as  foon  as  he  had  finilh’d  his  Expedition  he  re-enter’d  Lyau-tong ,  and  renew’d  the  Siege 

of  the  Capital  j  during  which  the  Chineje  loft  thirty  thoufand  Men,  and  the  Tartars  twenty  But  return 

thoufand  ;  but  at  length  they  carry ’d  the  City,  by  means  of  a  Traitor.  As  foon  as  the  King  conquer 
was  Mafter  of  the  Palace,  he  publifti’d  an  Edidt,  by  which  all  the  Chinefe  were  commanded 
under  pain  of  Death  to  {have  their  Heads  after  the  Tartar  Faihionj  but  feveral  thoufands  choofe 
rather  to  lofe  their  Heads  than  their  Hair.  Mdu-ven-long ,  one  of  the  moft  able  Chinefe  Gene¬ 

rals,  beiiw  fent  with  frefh  Troops  againft  the  Tartars ,  fo  ftrongly  fortify’d  the  Citadel  of  Shang- 
bayl  that  lie  made  it  impregnable  j  and  by  this  means  {hut  up  the  Entrance  into  China  from 

Tartary . 

The  fame  Year,  which  was  the  fécond  of  the  Reign  of  Bi-tfong, ,  the  City  of  Ma-kau ,  which  be‘ 

the  Emperor  had  given  to  the  Portugueze ,  for  their  important  Service  in  clearing  the  Chinefe  ^  y  *  e 

Sea  of  Pirates  was  befieged  by  the  Dutch ,  both  by  Land  and  Sea  j  but  the  Portugueze  forced 

them  after  a  great  Lofs  of  Men  to  a  precipitate  Flight.  ° Yeaflf1* 

The  firft  Year  of  the  Cycle  was  unfortunate  to  the  Empire,  on  account  of  the  frefh  Troubles  cbrijt  1624. 
raifed  by  a  great  number  of  feditious  People*  and  Robbers,  call’d  Lyew-tfe ,  before-mention’d,  LTNTNJ 
who  over-ran  and  plunder’d  four  Provinces,  their  Number  increafing  daily.  (*) 

The  fourth  Year  the  Emperor  dy’d  at  the  Age  of  thirty  two,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Brother, 
Whay-tfong ,  before  call’d  Tfong-ching ,  the  fifth  Son  of  Qiiang-tfong. 

Tyen-ming ,  King  of  the  Tartars ,  who  had  fignalized  himfeif  by  his  Fiercenefs,  dy’d  the  fame 
Year.  He  wa's  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Tyen-tfongi  who  was  quite  the  reverfe  of  his  Father,  being  a 
Prince  of  great  Mildnels,  Clemency  and  Goodnefs. 

(*)  [The  fécond  Tear  was  remarkable  for  the  Stone  Monument  and  thè  Names  of  70  Preachers  of  the  G  off  el ,  engraven  in  Syriac 
'  which  was  dug  out  of  the  Earth ,  near  the  Capital  of  the  Pro-  CharaUcrs.  [See  an  Abilrad  of  this  Monument,  Vol.  II.  p.  2. 

•vince  yShen-fi  ;  containing  an  Abridgment  of  the  Chriitian  Law,  and  3.] 
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WHÀYTSONG,  or  TSONG-CHING,  Seventeenth  Em¬ 


peror,  reign  d  Seventeen  Tears. 


Whay-tfong, 
17  Emp. 


Is  bigotted 
to  the  Bonzas 


The  chief 
Eunuch  poi- 
fons  himfelf. 


The  Lyew- 
tfe  increafe. 


Treachery 
of  the  Eu¬ 
nuch  Twen 
difcover’d. 


and  punifh- 

ed. 


Tfong-th  King 
of  tne  Man- 
chews. 


The  Rebel- 
lionencreafes 
under  Li  and 
Chang. 


Li  conquers 
Ho  -nan  and 
Shen-Jt. 


Puts  to  Death 
all  the  Man¬ 
darins  in 
thole  Pro¬ 
vinces. 


AfTumes  the 
Title  of  Em 
peror. 


P e-king  be¬ 


tray’d  to  him 


THE  Chine fe  Power  ended  with  the  Reign  of  Whay-tfong,  to  give  place  to  that  of  the  Tar. 

tan  who  ftill  govern  this  vaft  Empire  with  an  ablolute  Authority  Whay-tfong  y  a 
great  Lover  of  the  Sciences,  and  wrote  the  Chinefe  Characters  very  neatly  ;  But  t  o  e  had  force 
favourable  Sentiments  of  Chriftianity,  which  he  protected  on  feveral  Occauons,  yet  e  continued 
extremely  bigotted  to  the  Bonzas.  He  reprefs’d  the  Luxury  which  began  to  be  introduced, 
efpecially  in  Apparel  ;  he  was  mild,  chafte  and  temperate,  (low  in  his  Refolutions  and  dit 
truftful  in  his  Temper,  even  towards  his  mod:  faithful  Minifters.  .  He  forbi  the  Mandarini 
to  have  any  Correfpondence  with  the  Eunuchs  :  The  latter  having  introduced  Soldiers  into  the 

Palace,  the  Emperor  gave  tlicoi  a v  -  .  «  1  •  *  1  . 

furnifhed  them  with  Money  for  their  Journey,  but  afterwards  forbid  then  Return.  As  he  had 

often  coun felled  his  Brother  to  get  rid  of  the  Chief  of  the  Eunuchs  named  Ghey-tfong,  who  domi¬ 
neered  in  the  Palace  with  a  very  formidable  Pride  and  Infolence,  as  foon  as  JVhay-tJong ,  afcended 
the  Throne,  this  Villain  by  Poifon  prevented  the  Punifhment  due  to  his  Crimes  :  his  Body  was 
torn  to  Pieces  by  the  Populace,  his  Riches  which  were  immenfe  confifcated,  and  the  i  emples,  - 
which  his  Flatterers  had  erefted  to  his  Honour,  burnt  and  demolifhed.  _ 

The  Imperial  Troops  being  employ’d  on  the  Side  of  ‘Tartary,  the  Seditious  multiplied  in  the  I 
Provinces  ;  the  Suppreffion  of  whom  requiring  the  greateft  Expedition,  the  Emperor  reiolved  . 
to  make  Peace  with  the  Tartars.  To  this  end  he  fent  a  frefh  Army  into  their  Country,  under 
the  Command  of  an  Eunuch,  named  Y  wen,  who  had  full  Power  to  negotiate  a  Treaty:  But 
the  Villain  differing  himfelf  to  be  brib’d,  made  a  Peace  upon  the  mofl  fhameful  Terms; 
which  the  Emperor  refufing  to  ratify,  the  Traitor  took  the  following  Meafures  to  force  him 

thereto.  'jjgjfl 

Mau-ven-Iong,  who  commanded  the  Chinefe  Army,  being  a  Perfon  of  the  ftrkfteft  Fidelity, 
Twen  invited  him  to  a  Feaft,  where  he  poifoned  him.  After  this  he  advifed  the  Tartars  to  march 
diredtly  to  P e-king,  by  a  different  Road  from  that  which  he  took  with  his  Army.  This  theydj&l 
without  Oppofition,  and  befieged  the  Imperial  City:  Hereupon,  Orders  being  inftantlyAifpatchdl 
to  Twen,  to  come  with  his  Forces  to  its  Relief,  he  fetout  diredfy,  not  in  the  leaf!:  fufpedting  that  his 
Treafon  was  difcovered  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  got  into  the  Town  he  was  put  to  the  Toiture, 
and  after  being  convicted  of  Perfidy  was  ftrangled.  The  Tartar  was  no  fooner  inform  d  of  j 
his  Death,  but  he  raifed  the  Siege,  and  return’d  to  Lyau-tong  loaded  with  rich  Spoils  f. 

At  the  fame  time,  bv  confent  of  the  Emprefs,  feveral  of  the  principal  Court-Ladies  were  itt*- 

ftrudted  in  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  received  Baptifm. 

The  twelfth  Year  of  the  Cycle  died  Tyen-tfong,  the  Tartar  King,  who  was  fucceeded  by  his 
Son  Tfong-te,  Father  to  the  Founder  of  the  following  Dynajiy.  This  TJong-tê  was  a  very  affable, 
good  natur’d  Prince;  and  as  he  had  been  fecretly  educated  from  his  Infancy  among  th tChmje, 
he  had  acquir’d  their  Genius  and  Manners,  as  well  as  their  Language  and  Sciences.  This  gam’d 
him  the  Friendfhip  and  Efteemof  the  ChinefeGtn.z rals  and  Mandarins,  who  fell  off  infenfibly  from  • 
the  Emperor  ;  whofe  ill  Succefs  having  quite  altered  Tis  Temper,  he  grew  thoughtful,  uneafy, 
melancholy, and  cruel.  This, and  all  the  following  Years  of  his  Reign, was  a  continued  Series  of  Rob¬ 
beries,  Murders,  and  inteftine  Wars.  The  Numbers  of  the  Seditious  and  Malecontents  were  va“> 
that  they  formed  eight  Armies,  under  eight  different  Commanders,  who  were  afterwards  reduce 
to  two  named  Li  and  Chang .  Thefe,  that  they  might  not  annoy  each  other,  agreed  to  di¬ 
vide  the  Provinces  between  them  :  Chang  took  the  Weffern  Provinces  of  Se-chwen  and 
qnang  for  his  Share  ;  and  Li  marching  Northwards  feiz’d  on  greatPartof  the  Province  of  Shen-f 
and  then  entring  Ho-nan,  beleaguer’d  the  Capital  Kay-fong,  but  was  forced  to  raife  the 
Siege  with  Lofs.  Six  Months  after,  he  inverted  that  City  a  fécond  Time,  where  he  met  fuch 
obftinate  Refiftance,  (the  Befieged  choofing  rather  to  feed  on  human  Flefh  than 
that  the  Imperial  Army  having  time  to  come  to  its  Relief,  the  Chinefe  General  thought  he  fhou  -, 
infallibly  have  deftroyed  all  the  Rebels,  by  breaking  down  the  Dikes  of  the  Yellow  Rive?  ,  11 
they  efcaped  to  the  Mountains,  while  the  City,  which  was  much  lower  than  the  River,  was  quite 
laid  under  Water  ;  an  Inconvenience  which  the  General  had  not  forefeen,  whereby  3°°>000 
of  the  Inhabitants  perifhed.  Neverthelefs  Li  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Provinces  of  Ho-nan 
and  Shen-f,  where  he  put  to  Death  all  the  Mandarins,  and  exacted  great  Sums  from 
had  poffeffed  Employments  ;  treating  none  favourably  but  the  Populace,  whom  he  r 
from  all  manner  of  Taxes.  This  Conduct  even  drew  to  his  Party  great  Numbers  out  of  the  m 
perial  Army,  whence  he  found  himfelf  fo  powerful  that  he  no  longer  fcrupled  to  affume  t  e 
Title  of  Emperor.  He  afterwards  advanced  to  the  Imperial  City,  where  there  was  a  Garrion 
of  feventy  thoufand  Men,  but  where  he  was  fure  to  meet  with  no  Refiftance.  He  knew  the  Ui* 
vifions  that  were  between  the  Mandarins  and  the  Eunuchs;  befides  a  great  Number  of  his  Soldiers 
had  got  into  the-City  in  Difguife,  and  gain’d  a  confiderable  Party,  who  were  to  open  the  Gates 

to  him.  In  effect,  three  Days  after  his  Arrival  the  Gates  were  open’d,  and  he  entred  in  Tri¬ 
umph 


+  _ 

can  Ft 


[The  eighth  Tear  of  the  Cycle,  or  of  Chrift  1631,  the  Domi-  lowed  foon  afer  by  the  Francifcans.  Two  Tears  after  died  tb* 

Friars  arrived  in  China  to  preach  the  Gofpel ,  and  were  fol-  fatuous  Do  cl  or  Paul  Syu.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  8,  9,  10»  11  •] 
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umph,  at  the  Head  of  300,000  Men.  The  Emperor  was  at  this  time  fhut  up  in  thePalace,  wholly  DYN  XXJ 
taken  up  with  the  ridiculous  Superftitions  of  the  Bonzasy  and  quite  ignorant  of  what  was  do-  mÏnû. 
ing  without  :  But  as  he  could  not  be  long  fo,  when  he  found  he  was  betray’d,  he  intended  to 
have  gone  out  of  the  Palace  with  fix  hundred  of  his  Guards,  who  forfook  him.  Being  thus  de-  c^e^rX^f111’ 
prived  of  all  Hopes  of  efcaping,  and  preferring  Death-  to  the  Difgrace  of  falling  alive,  into  the  Chriji  1 624. 
Hands  of  Rebels,  he  retired  into  his  Garden;  and  after  he  had  Written  thefe  Words  on  the  Bor- 
der  of  his  Veil,  My  SubjeBs  have  bafely  deferted  me ,  do  with  me  what  you  pleafe ,  but  J pare  my  rorinDd^air 
People,  he  kill’d  his  Daughter  with  the  Stroke  of  a  Sabre,  and  then  hung  himfelf  upon  a  Tree,  hangshim¬ 
being  thirty-fix  Years  of  Age.  The  chief  Ko-lau ,  the  Queens,  and  the  molt  faithful  Eunuchs,  feIf* 
followed  his  Example  and  killed  themfelves. 

The  Body  of  the  Emperor  was  feârch’d  for  a  long  time,  and  being  at  laft  found,  was 
brought  before  the  Tyrant,  feated  on  a  Throne,  who  treated  it  with  Indignity;  and  afterwards  yfan 
caufed  two  of  the  Emperor’s  Children,  and  all  his  Minilters  to  be  beheaded,  but  his  eldeft  Son 
elcap’d  by  Flight.  \  r 

Every  body  fubmitted  to  the  Power  of  the  Ufurper,  except  Prince  U-Janghey ,  who  command-  ^"chimfe 
edthe  Chinefe  Army  in  Lyau-tong.  Againfi:  him  the  Tyrant  fet  out  with  his  Army,  and  having  General  op- 
befieged  the  Place  where  he  was. Governor,  to  force  him  to  furrender,  Ihew’d  him  his  Father,  p°fcshim- 
loaded  with  Chains  ;  declaring  he  Ihould  be  inftantly  flain  if  he  refufed  tofubmit.  This  great  Man 
beholding  his  Father  from  the  Top  of  the  Wall,  fell  on  his  Knees,  and  burfting  into  Tears, 
begg’d  to  be  forgiven  if  he  facrificed  his  Filial  Tendernefs  to  his  Duty  to  his  Prince  and  Coun¬ 
try.  The  generous  Father  applauded  the  Refolution  of  his  Son,  and  fubmitted  to  his  Fate. 

U-J'an-ghey ,  to  revenge  at  once  the  Death  of  his  Prince,  and  of  his  Father,  ftruck  up  a  Peace  Calls  in  the 
with  the  Eaftern,  or  Matichew  Tartars ,  and  invited  them  to  his  Afliftance  againfi;  the  Rebels,  ^ 

Tfong-te,  their  King,  without  Delay  advanced  with  an  Army  of  eighty  thoufand  Men,  which  gainit  the  Re¬ 
joining  that  of  the  Chittefe  General,  the  Ufurper  raifed  the  Siege,  and  haften’d  to  Pe-king.  But  bels> 
not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there,  he  plunder’d  the  Palace,  and  fet  it  on  Fire;  and  then  fled  with  Li  Ales. 
his  Troops  into  the  Province  of  Shen-fi,  enrich’d  with  the  Spoils  of  the  Empire,  and  loaded  with 
the  Curfes  of  the  People.  .  - 

Tfong-tê  dy’d  almoft  as  foon  as  he  had  fet  Foot  in  China  ;  but  before  his  Death  he  decclar’d 
his  Son  Shun-chi  Emperor,  who  was  but  fix  Years  old,  and  committed  the  Care  of  him  and 
the  Empire  to  his  Brother  A  ma  van.  His  gon 

The  young  Prince  was  lirait  conduced  to  Pe-king ,  and  receiv’d  with  the  Acclamations  of  shun-chi  pro- 
the  People,  who  look’d  upon  him  as  their  Deliverer  ;  and  nothing  was  heard  on  all  fides  but  claim’d  Em- 
joyful  Shouts  of  Long  live  the  Emperor!  May  he  live  ten  thoufand  Tears!  Van-swi  !  peror’ 
Van-swi!  a  Chinefe  Exprelfion,  which  fignifies,  May  he  live  many  Tears.  This  Revolution 
happen’d  the  twenty  firll  Year  of  the  Cycle,  which  anfwers  to  the  Year  of  Chrif  1644. 


The  Twenty  fécond  DYNASTY,  named  TSING,  now^yiTl. 
reigning  which  to  the  prefent  'Time  reckons  three  Pm- 
perors. 

SHUN-CHI,  Firjl  Emperor,  reign'd  Seventeen  Tears. 

IT  is  not  certainly  known  what  became  of  the  Ufurper,  who  was  purfued  for  fome  time  by 

the  Tartars.  Some  think  he  was  kill’d  in  an  Engagement  by  U-Jan-ghey ,  who  found  too  shun-chi,  ill 
—J-  late  his  Error  in  having  recourfe  to  the  Tartars^  a),  to  get  rid  of  the  Tyrant,  and  would  fome-  Emperor, 
times  fay,  That  he  had  fent for  Lyons  to  drive  away  Dogs.  Neverthelefs,  he  received  from  Shun-  u-fanghey 
chi  the  Dignity  of  King ,  and  Title  of  Ping-fi,  which  fignifies  Pacifier  of  the  Weft-,  and  the  City  made  a  King. 
Si-ngan-fu  the  Capital  of  Shen-fi,  which  had  been  ravaged  with  Fire  and  Sword,  was  alfign’d 
him  for  his  Refidence. 

Shun-chi  thus  feeing  himfelf  Mailer  of  the  Northern  Provinces  turn’d  his  Arms  to  fubdue  ^Tartars 
the  Southern.  Hong-quang ,  a  Grandfon  of  Shin-tfong,  or  Van-lye *  the  thirteenth  Empe-  reduce  all  by 

ror  of  the  preceding  Dynafty,  had  been  proclaim’d  at  Nan-king  ;  but  being  taken  Prifoner,  ^?re£s  *° 
he  was  brought  to  Pe-king ,  where  he  was  llrangled.  The  Tartars  afterwards  enter’d  the  dJnki  6 
Province  of  Che-kyang ,  and  befieg’d  the  Capital.  Lo-vang,  who  was  King  of  this  Place,  and 
had  refufed  the  Title  of  Emperor,  alcended  the  Wall,  and  on  his  Knees  befeech’d  the  Tartars 
to  fpare  his  Subjects,  offering,  if  they  mull  needs  have  fome  Vidlim,  to  facrifice  his  own  Life  to 
fave  theirs;  and  at  the  fame  time  went  out  of  the  City,  fubmitting  himfelf  to  the  Mercy  of 
the  Conqueror. 

(a)  The  Nation  here  call’d  Tartars  and  Eajiern  Tartars ,  are  ly  call’d  the  Empire  of  Katay,  (See  p.  210,  21 1,  b5  feqq.)  and 
Manchew’s,  the  Defcendants  of  the  Kin,  (a  Name  they  ftill  re-  now  are  Matters  of  all  China. 
tainj  who  formerly  pottefs’d  the  Northern  Provinces,  common- 

Longo 
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Lonx-vii  another  Grandfon  of  Shin-tfong,  or  V an-lye ,  was  proclaim’d  in  the  Province  of  F0. 
kycn,  but  all  the  Cities  open’d  their  Gates  at  the  Approach  of  the  Conqueror  ;  nor  could  this 
CArCj  Prince  efcape  Death,  being  forced  to  ftrengthen  the  Conqueft  with  his  Llood.  1 

Cyc.lxvu.  There  was  at  this  time  a  remarkable  Per/on,  named  Chin-chi-long  (g),  who  had  a  great  Share 
cw\t.  in  thefe  Transitions.  He  was  at  firft  a  Servant  to  the  Portuguese at  Ma-kau,  among  whom  he 
was  inftruded  in  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  received  at  his  Baptifm  the  Name  of  Nicholas-.  jf. 
ter  wards  from  a  petty  Trader  he  grew  to  be  the  richeft  Merchant  in  all  China ,  by  the  Com¬ 
merce  he  carry ’d  on  with  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  j  and  became  at  length  the  Commander  of  a 
very  numerous  Fleet.  He  at  firft  acknowledged  Long-vû  for  Emperor,  and  after  his  Death 
the  Tartar  Prince.  Shun-chi  offer’d  him  the  Dignity  of  King ,  and  gave  him  an  Invitation  to 
a  folemn  Feaft,  which  he  accepted  of,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  greateft  Dignities  at  Court, 
whither  he  was  conducted  with  Honour  :  leaving  the  Command  of  the  Fleet  to  his  Son  Ching- 
ching-kong ,  whofe  Zeal  and  Fidelity  to  his  Natural  Princes  could  never  be  fhaken,  either  by  the 
Intreaties  of  his  Father,  or  the  Promifes  of  the  new  Emperor. 

The  Army  of  the  Tartars  advancing  into  the  Province  of  guang-tcng  met  with  no  refiftatice; 
but  the  Courfe  of  their  Vi&ories  was  interrupted  in  that  of  Quang-ft,  where  Thomas  Kyu ,  Vice- 
Roy  of  this  Province,  and  Luke  Chin ,  Generalifiimo  of  the  Chinefe  Forces,  both  Chri- 
fiians ,  oppofed  the  Progrefs  of  the  Tartars ,  and  after  an  obftinate  Battle  intirely  routed,  and 
put  them  to  flight.  The  Conquerors  immediately  elected  a  Prince  of  the  Imperial  Family,  named 
Tong-lye ,  who  was  King  of  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  ^giey-chew,  and,  after  being  proclaimed 
Emperor,  removed  his  Court  to  Shau-king.  A  Chriftian  Eunuch,  nam’d  Pan  Achilles  (a),  who  was 
very  zealous  for  theFaitn,  washischief Counfellor;  by  whofemeansFather^^rmjK^’rinftrM- 
ed  the  Emperor’s  Mother,  his  Wife,  and  eldeft  Son,  in  the  Truths  o î  Chriftianity,  and  baptized 
them.  It  was  expedted  that  this  Emperor  would  one  Day  be  the  Conftantine  of  China  (b)  ;  which 
Name  was  given  him  when  he  received  the  Sacrament  of  Spiritual  Regeneration.  For  theft  illu- 
ftrious  Converts,  with  the  Confent  of  the  Emperor,  fent  Father  Michael  Boym  to  Rome i  to  pay 
a  Filial  Obedience  to  the  Holy  See  in  their  Names. 

The  Report  which  was  fpread  thro*  all  the  Provinces  of  a  great  Vidtory  gain’d  over  the  Tartars , 
and  of  the  Election  of  the  new  Emperor,  rouzed  the  Courage  of  the  Chinefe.  A  Commander 
who  had  got  together  an  Army  in  the  Province  of  Fo-kyen,  and  Ching-ching-kong ,  who  ftour’d 
the  Seas  with  a  numerous  Fleet,  retook  feveral  Cities  ;  the  one  within  the  Country,  and  the  other 
upon  the  Sea-Coafts  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  Vice-Roy ,  of  the  Province  of  Kyang-ft  fhook 
off  the  Yoke,  and  defeated  the  Tartars  in  feveral  Engagements.  In  the  Northern  Parts  two 
Chiefs,  one  nam’d  Ho,  the  other  Kyang ,  had  raifed  each  a  confiderable  Army.  The  firft  took 
feveral  Cities  in  Shen-ft,  and  the  fécond  entering  the  fame  Province  with  an  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  Horle,  and  a  ftill  greater  number  of  Foot,  they  defeated  the  Tartars  in  two  Battles, 
and  put  them  in  fuch  Dread,  that  they  durft  not  appear  any  more  in  the  Field. 

Neverthelefs,  in  the  Space  of  three  or  four  Years,  the  Tartars,  partly  by  Craft  and  Policy,  and 
partly  by  Rewards  and  Promifes,  join’d  to  the  Quarrels  between  the  two  Chinefe  Leaders,  at 
length  conquered  them,  and  recover’d  all  the  Cities  they  had  loft.  In  the  Weft  another  Chief 
c}'ang'^fA  of  the  Revolters,  named  Chang-hyen-chong ,  who  feem’d  to  be  a  Demon  in  Human  Shape,  made 
of  the  Revoi-  Flavock  wherever  he  came  ;  and  after  having  exercifed  all  manner  of  Cruelties  in  the  Provinces 
ters  in  the  0f  Ho-nan,  Kyang-nan,  and  Kyang-ft,  he  turned  his  whole  Fury  againft  the  Province  of 
Weft‘  Se-chwen. 

His  mon-  He  was  good  natured  and  affable  to  none  but  his  Soldiers,  with  whom  he  made  merry,  and 
firous Cmeity  eat  famipariy  .  but  to  others  he  was  exceeding  barbarous.  He  put  to  Death  the  King  of  Cbing- 
tû-ju,  the  Capital  City,  who  was  a  Prince  of  the  preceding  Dynafty  ;  and  if  any  Man  com¬ 
mitted  even  the  moft  trifling  Fault,  he  caufed  all  the  People  that  lived  in  the  faftie  Street  to 
be  kill’d.  Five  thoufand  Eunuchs  were  flain  by  his  Orders,  becaufe  one  of  them  had  re- 
fufed  to  give  him  the  Title  of  Emperor.  Flaving  call’d  ten  thoufand  Literati  to  an  Exa¬ 
mination,  as  foon  as  they  were  affembled  in  the  Hall  appointed  for  their  Competitions,  ‘  he 
cauled  them  all  to  be  murder’d,  on  Pretence  that  by  their  Sophiftry  and  Arguments  they  ftirr’d 
up  the  People  to  rebel.  Being  about  to  depart  from  Ching-tû-fû,  to  go  into  the  Province  of  Shenft, 
he  caufed  all  the  Inhabitants  to  be  brought  out  in  Chains,  and  maffacred  in  the  Fields  ('f-).  He 
alfo  order’d  his  Soldiers  to  kill  their  Wives,  becauft  they  were  only  Incumbrances  in  time  of 
War  ;  and  he  fet  them  an  Example  by  cutting  the  Throats  of  three  hundred  of  his  own,  ré- 
ferving  only  twenty  to  wait  on  the  three  Queens.  In  fhort  he  did  not  leave  the  Province  of 
Se-chwen,  till  he  had  burnt  the  Capital  and  feveral  other  Cities. 

great  Perfecution  againft  the  Chriftian  Converts)  he  boafted  of 
it  before  thofe  Fathers,  faying  :  “  Thefe  Men  would  have 

‘‘  taken  away  your  Lives,  but  the  Lord  of  Heaven  fent  me  tp 
“  punilh  them.”  He  feems,  by  taking  his  Commiffion  for  his 
Villainies  and  Murders  from  God,  to  have  been  originally  a 
Jew  :  for  there  are  Jnivs  in  China,  as  well  as  in  other  Coun¬ 
tries.  P.  Couplet  adds,  “  That  he  often  praifed  the  Law  of 
“  Chrift,  promifing,  when  he  came  to  the  Empire,  to  build  3 
“  magnificent  Temple  to  God  (i).  This  I  fancy  ftiould  have 
been  the  Conftantine  of  China,  as  having  fo  near  a  Refemblance 
for  Piety  and  Humanity  to  the  Conftantine  of  Rome.  See  mûre 
of  this  Monlter  Vol.  II.  P..13.  ] 

(i)  P.  Coupl.  Monarch.  Sink.  Tabl.  Chron.  p.  96 

The 


The  Tartars 
recover  all 
again. 


*  See  before  p.  91. 

(a)  The  Reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  Thomas  Kyu ,  Luke 
Chin,  Pan  Achilles,  and  fuch  like  curious  Names,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Chmefe  Annals;  but  that  they  have  been  inferted  by 
the  Miflionaries  to  do  Honour  to  their  Spiritual  Converfions. 

(b)  How  comes  it  the  Emperor  has  not  his  Chriftian  Name 
join’d  to  his  Chmefe  Name  as  well  as  others  ? 

(f)  It  was  on  this  Occafion,that  federal  Children  were  baptized 
by  PP.  Bruglio  and  Magalhaens.  [P.  Couplet  relates  what  is 
more  to  the  Purpofe  ;  That  this  Monfter  having  facriftced  to 
the  Devil,  (a  very  Chriftian  Expreflion)  twenty  thoufand Bonzas, 
©n  account  of  one  of  that  Order  (who  had  formerly  raifed  a 
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•  Then  entring  Shen-Ji ,  as  he  was  preparing  to  engage  the&tanr,  who  were  not  Far  off,  he  was 
told  that  five  Warriors  were  fee»  upon  the  Hills  ;  upon  which,  he  went -'immediately  to  viëiï 
them,  without  putting  on  either  his  Helmet  or  Cuirais,  but  was-  fcarce  got -in  Fight  of  them,  iyy\  j 
before  he  was  (hot  thro’ the  Heart  with  an  Arrow.  His  Army  difperling  after  his  Death,  the  Cyc-LXVi1* 
People  received  the  Tartars  as  their  Deliverers,  and  joyfully  fubmitted  to  their  Government.  -  chrufxtzL. 

By  this  Time  eleven  Provinces  being  reduced  under  the  Dominion  o£  the  Tartar  Monarch, 
there  remained  only  five  in  the  South  in  the  Poffeflion  of  the  GUmfe, Emperor  tô  ïUbdue  eÏ e^or îfes 
which  three  different  Armies  were  fent  by  the  Court.-'  Accordingly  Siege  was  laid,  to  the  Ca- 
pital  of  mg-tcng,  which  lafted  a  whole  Year,  with  great  Loffes  on  both  fides;  but  at  length 
it  was  taken,  and  the  Soldiers  were  allow’d  to  plunder  it  for  ten  Days.  They  march’d  afterwards  to 
Shau-king  where  Tong-lye  Iqept  his  Court;  but  this  Printe  not  having  Forces  fufficient  to  refill  .  '  ; 
the  Conqueror,  retired  firftto  the  Province  of  Quang-Ji,  and  afterwards  into  that  of  Tun-nan.  y  ' 

The  next  fear,  which  was  the  twenty  eighth  of  the  Cycle,  dv’d  A  ma  van,  Uncle  and  ma-van 


claim’d  a  right  of  iucceeding  in  the  Guardianfhip  of  the  young  Emperor  ;  but  all  the  Grandees 
pppofed  it,  ..becau.fe  being  now, fourteen  Years  old,  and  marry’d  to  a  Daughter  of  the  Prince1  ôf and  Shu«-chi 
the  Weftern  Tartars ,  they  thought  him  capable  of  governing  alone  :  they  went  fo  far  as  to  hang  Government 
PP  the : Enfigns  of  their  rpfpective  Dignities  at  the  Gates  of  their  Palaces,  -faying,  That  they  woufd  ‘ 

receive  them  jrom  the  Hands  of  Shun-chi  only.  It  was  then  agreed  that  this  Prince  Ihould  allume 
the  Government,  which  he  did  in  a  manner  that  foon  gain’d  him  the  Hearts  of  the  People  ; 
kxftead  of  fhutting  himfelf  up  in  his  Palace,  as  the  Chinefe  Emperorsuféd  -to  do,  Shun-chi 
began  his  Reign  by  (hewing  hirofelf  in  public,  and  giving  free  Aecefs  fo  his  Perfon.  He  made  Hemakes 
no  Alteration  either  in  the  Laws  or  Government  of  China ,  not  even  fuffering  the  Chinefe  to  in^he  La^s. 
learn  the.  Tartarian  Language*  without  a  pâmbfifcLicencd  Hepreferved  Supreme  Tri¬ 

bunals,  but.  vfould  admit  them  no  where,:  except  at  P e-king,  fo  that  ’ thofe  of  Nan-king 
were  iupprdffcd  ;  Ee  alfo  order’d  that,  there  Ihould  be  a  Tartar  Prefident  befides  the  Chinefe. 

He.  continued  to  bellow  the  Government  of  Cities  and  Provinces  only  ©n  the  Literati-,  and, 
as  the  Safety  or  Ruin  of  the,  Empire  depends  on  the  Choice  of  proper  Perfon s  to  fill  fuch 
important  Polls,  having  been1  -inform’d  that  fotnë  Literati  had  bought  the  Suffrages  of  their  Exa¬ 
miners,  he  condemn’d  thirty  fix  of  the  latter  to  he  beheaded,  and  order’d  the  Literati  to  under-  Cor' 

go  a  frelh  Examination; pardoning  thofe  whofe  Qualifications  intitled  them  to  their  Degrees,  but 
banifh’d  the  reft  with  their  Families  into  Tartary,  which  is  at  prefent  the  common  Place  of 
Exile  for  Offenders;  and  the  Defign  in  peopling  thele  vail  Deferts  is,  that  the  Children  who 
are  born  here  might  more  eafily  contract  the  Difpofition  and  Manners  of  thé  Tartars.  '! 

- .  This  Prince  had  a  Angular  Affection  for  P.  Adam  Schaal,  and  always  call’d  him  Ma-fa,  w-hich  Sets  P  School 
is  a  Term  of  Refpedt  that  fignifies,  My  Father-,  he  made  him  Prefident  of-  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Mathematics,  that  he  might  reform  the  Chinefe  Allronomy,  and  expel  I’d  the  Mohammedans,  Tribunal! 
who  had  been  in  Poffeffion  of  it  for  three  Centuries.  He  alfo  permitted  him  to  prelent  his  Peti¬ 
tions  into  his  own  Hands,  without  their  paffing  thro’  the  Tribunals,  according  to  Cuftom;  which 
temarkable  Favour  contributed  much  to  the  Advancement  of  Religion,  and  foon  after  two  fine 
Churches  were  built  at  Pe-king  by  the  Authority  and  Protection  of  the  Èttiperor. 

The  thirty  third  Year  of  thè  Cycle  the  firll  Embaffy  from  the  Czar  of  RuJJia*  (a)  arriv’d  at  Embaflies 
Pe-knig,  but  it  was  not  favourably  received,  becaufe  the  A’mbaffador  refu-fed  to  fubmit  to  the 
Chinefe  Ceremonie^;  nor  was  that  which  came  from  the  Dutch  more  fuccefsful. 

The  thirty  fixth  Year  of  the  Cycle  Ching-ching-kong ,  who  till  then  contented  liimfelf  with  Cbing-ching- 
making  Incurfipns,  and  plundering  the  Coaft  of  China ,  came  and  laid  Siege, -to  Nan-king  with  befieges 
three  thoufand  Ships.  A  Chinefe,  who  was  a  young  Man,  being  Vicé-Royof  thè  City  and  an~ lng% 
Province,  a  Council  of  War  was  held,  and  the  Tartar  Chief  declar’d,  “  That  confidering 
£«.  the  multitude  of  Inhabitants,  the  City  could  not  be  defended*  unlefs  they  were  all  deftroy’d.”  Nobje  Spirit 
ThisPropofal  was  received  with  Horror  by  the  Vice-Roy,  "  You  muff  begip  this  Butchery  with  ^f0yhe  ViCe* 
«  me,  (faid  he)  if  it  be  really  fo  that  the  City  cannot  otherwife  be  prefer ved.”  This  Anfwer 
ilopt  the  Tartar's  Mouth,  and  faved  the  Lives  of  the  Citizens.  -dY 

d  On  the  twentieth  Day  of  the  Siege  there  was  a  great  rejoicing  in  the  Befiegers  Camp,  on  Ac-  The  Siege 
count  of  the  Birth-Day  of  their  General,  and  the  Feftival  held  three  whole  Days,  -which  were  «ÿfed.  -r 
{pent  in  feafting  and  all  manner  of  Diverfions;  when  the  Befieged  took  thik  Opportunity  to  faliy 
out  at  Midnight  with  great  Silence,  and  finding  their  Enemies  overcomp  with  Sleep  and  Wine, 
attack’d  them  and  deftroy’d  near  three  thoufand,  forcing  the  reft  to  fly  in  hgfte  to  their  Ships, 
and  abandon  their  Camp,  Bagg age,  and  Provifions  to  thé  Conqueror.  d. fd  v  : 

Ching-ching-kong  feeking  to  repair  this  Lofs  as  foori  as.  poflible,.  fail’d  to  -  engage  the  Tartar  Cruel  Aaion 
Fleet,  and  coming  up  with  it,  after  an  obftinate  Fight,  funk,  and  took/feveral  of  their  Ships  ;  Qirchinz- 
and  having  put  the  reft  to  Flight,  cut  off  the  Nofes  and  Ears  of  his  Prifoners,  which  amounted  cm‘g  °ng' 
to  four  thoufand,  and  then  fet  them  on  Shore,  As  the  Turtàr  Soldiers  could  not  bear  the  Sight 
of  this  difmal  Spectacle,  and  their  hideous  Countenances  were  a  confiant  Mark  of  their  Defeat, 
they  were  all  put  to  Death  by  the  Emperor’s  Order;  as  being  culpable  either  for  not  conquering, 
or  for  not  dying  glorioufly  in  Defence  of  their  Country.  '  ;  ’ 


s  .  (a|  île  iscaird  in  the.Text,  The  Great  Dnke  Moscow,  according  to  the  Cuftom  in  the  lali  Century , 
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Grows  fond 
of  the  Super- 
ltitions  of  the 
Bonzas. 
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Bonzas  driven 
from  the  Pa¬ 
lace. 


ANNALS  of  the  i 

After  this  tfi&ory,  Ching-ching-kong  begun  to  think  of  a  Place  of  Retreat,  and  pitch'd  up0j, 
the  Ifland  of  FormoJa>  which  was  poflefs’d  by  the  Dutch  -,  he  befieg’d  it  both  by  Sea  and  Land 
and  after  four  Months  Refiftance,  the  Befieged  were  oblig’d  to  furrender  for  want  of  Provifions. 
Here  he  eftablifh’d  his  new  Dominion,  but  did  not  enjoy  it  long,  for  the  following  Year  hedy’J^ 
and  left  it  to  his  Son.  There  now  only  remain’d  Tong-lye ,-  who,  tho’  driven  out  of  China ,  and 
fled  for  Refuge  to  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu ,  which  borders  on  the  Province  of  Tun-nan ,  flill  kept 
the  Title  of  Emperor,  and  confequently  might  be  able  to  give  fome  Difturbance  ;  therefore  the 
Court  fent  fome  Troops  with  threatning  Letters  to  the  King  of  Pegu,  which  enjoin’d  him  to  de¬ 
liver  up  the  fugitive  Prince.  Accordingly  he  was  immediately  furrender’d  with  his  whole  Family 
to  the  Tartars,  who  carry’d  him  to  the  Capital,  where  he  was  ftrangled  ;  the  two  Queens,  his 
Mother  and  Confort,  were  fent  to  Pe-king,  and  had  each  a  feparate  Palace,  where  they 
were  honourably  treated,  and  always  perfevered  in  the  Faith  which  they  had  embraced. 

The  fame  Year,  being  the  thirty  eighth  of  the  Cycle,  proved  fatal  to  the  Emperor,  occafioned 
by  his  violent  Love  for  the  Wife  of  a  young  Tartar  Lord,  whom  he  had  feen  with  the’ 
Emprefs.  This  Lady  having  informed  her  Husband  of  the  Prince’s  Solicitations,  he  gave  her  In- 
ftrudtions  how  to  behave,  which  file  difclofed  to  her  Lover,  either  thro’  Simplicity  or  Defign. 
Shun-chi,  who  was  entirely  governed  by  hisPaflion,  fent  for  this  Lord,  and  under  Pretence  of  fome 
Negled  in  the  Bufinefs  of  his  Poft,  gave  him  a  Box  on  the  Ear  j  which  Affront  the  Tartar  took 
fo  much  to  Heart,  that  he  died  of  Grief  the  third  Day  after. 

The  Emperor  immediately  marrying  the  Widow,  made  her  Queen,  and  had  a  Son  by  her, 
whofe  Birth  was  celebrated  with  great  Magnificence  ;  but  this  Child  dyed  in  three  Months,  and 
his  Mother  followed  him  foon  after  to  the  Grave.  The  Emperor  was  inconfolable  for  this  Lofs, 
(w )  and  fignified  by  his  Will,  that  thirty  Men  fhould  kill  themfelves  [voluntarily]  to  appeafe  her 
Manes  ;  which  Ceremony  the  Cbinefe  look  upon  with  Horror,  and  was  abolifhed  by  the  Care 
of  his  Succeflor. 

He  ordered  the  Grandees  of  the  Court  and  Minifters  of  the  Empire  to  go  in  Mourning  for 
a  Month,  and  the  People  for  three  Days,  as  if  fhe  had  been  Emprefs.  After  the  Body  was  burnt 
on  a  Funeral  Pile,  he  gathered  up  the  Afhes  himfelf,  and  with  Tears  in  his  Eyes  inclofed 
them  in  a  Silver  Urn.  He  then  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  the  Bonzas ,  and  the  Worfhip  of  their 
Images,  which  before  he  had  treated  with  Contempt  j  in  fhort,  in  a  few  Days  this  unhappy 
Prince  was  reduced  to  the  laft  Extremity,  and  his  Life  defpaired  of.  P.  Adam  (x)  had  often 
made  him  ftrong  Remonftrances  upon  his  Conduct,  which  the  Prince  look’d  upon  as  the  EfFeft 
of  his  Love,  but  were  unavailing  ;  however  feeing  him  in  this  melancholy  Condition,  he  re¬ 
fold  to  make  a  laft  Effort.  The  Prince  receiv’d  him  kindly,  heard  what  he  had  to  fay,  forbid¬ 
ding  him  to  kneel,  made  him  drink  Tea,  anck  difmiffed  him. 

After  the  Jefuit  was  gone,  he  ordered  four  Lords  of  the  Court  to  draw  near,  and  in  their  Pre¬ 
fence  reproached  himfelf  for  his  Neglects  in  the  Government  of  his  Dominions  j  for  his  Ingrati¬ 
tude  to  thofe  who  had  ferved  him  faithfully  j  for  defpiflng  the  Counfel  of  his  Mother  ;  for  his 
Avarice,  and  idle  Expences  in  vain  Curiofities  ;  for  his  Afteâion  to  the  Eunuchs  ;  his  inordinate 
Paffion  for  the  deceafed  Queen,  and  the  Affliction  he  had  occafion’d  to  his  People.  After  this  he 
declared  them  Guardians  of  his  youngefl:  Son  Kang-hi,  who  was  but  eight  Years  old.  Then  cal¬ 
ling  for  the  Imperial  Mantle,  he  put  it  on,  and  fhrinking  himfelf  up  in  the  Bed,  faid.  Now  I 
leave  you  :  and  expired  the  fame  Inflant,  about  Midnight,  aged  twenty  four  Years. 

The  next  Morning  all  the  Bonzas  were  driven  out  of  the  Palace,  and  the  Body  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  inclofed  in  a  magnificent  Coffin  :  The  Day  after  Kang-hi  alcended  the  Throne,  and 
received  the  Homage  of  all  the  Grandees  of  the  Empire. 


KANG-HI,  Second  Emperor ,  reign'd  Sixty  Tears . 

kang-hi,  T  T  A  V I  N  G  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Work,  fpoken  at  large  of  the  great  Qualities  and  Merit  of 
2d  Emperor.  _§[_  jf  this  Emperor,  whofe  Name  is  refpe&ed  throughout  the  Eafi:,  and  juftly  regarded  by  all 
Europe  j  nothing  remains  in  this  Place  but  to  relate  the  principal  Events  of  his  Reign  in  Chro¬ 
nological  Order.  The  Empire  was  pretty  free  from  Difturbances  under  the  Adminiftration  of 
the  four  Guardians  j  the  firft  Ufe  they  made  of  their  Authority  was  in  beheading  the  Chief  of 
Eunuchs  dri-  the  Eunuchs,  who  had  been  the  Author  of  many  Misfortunes,  and  driving  from  the  Palace  four 
Paiace°m  the  ^oufend  others,  retaining  only  a  thoufand  to  be  employed  in  the  meaneft  Offices.  Afterward 
an  Edidt  was  publifhed,  commanding  all  thofe  who  inhabited  the  Coafl:  of  the  fix  Provinces, 
on  pain  of  Death,  to  leave  their  Dwellings,  and  to  fettle  themfelves  three  Leagues  from  the  Sea, 
In  purfuance  of  which  they  demolifhed  all  their  Cities,  Forts,  and  Maritime  Towns  $  and  all 
Commerce  by  Sea  was  abfolutely  prohibited. 

By  this  Means,  indeed,  the  Power  of  a  formidable  Enemy  (y)  who  had  made  himfelf  Matter 
°  j  j  *  WaS  wea^ne^>  but  then  an  infinite  Number  of  Families,  who  lived  by  Fifhing,  were 
reduced  to  Want.  A  great  many  Idol  Temples  and  Churches  were  alfo  deftroyed  j  and  the  City 

:  l*;  ’  r:r'  >  •  •  of 


(1)  P.  Çoupl.  [w]  Upon  the  6rft  News  of  their  Death,  he  fnatched  up  a 
Monarch. Sin.  Sword  and  would  have  killed  himfelf,  if  he  had  not  been  pre- 
Tab.Chron.  vented  by  the  Queen  Mother  and  Eunuchs.  (1) 
p.  100.  (x)  That  is,  Adam  Schaal,  or  Scaliger%  Prefident  of  the  Tri¬ 


bunal  of  the  Mathematics  before  mentioned. 

(y)  This  was  Ching-Ching-^ong ,  or  his  Son  mentioned  before, 
p.  229,  of  whom  the  Hütory  has  been  already  given,  p.  91,  K 


CHINESE  Monarchs . 
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would  haTOiharedlhe  fame  Fate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  earneit  Solicitations  of  P. 

Adam  [ Schaal ]  who  employed  all  his  Credit  to  exempt  it  from  the  general  Law.  BV*y 

*til  ^orty  Tang-quang-fyen ,  one  of  the  Literati ,  prefen  ted  a  Petition  to  the  Re- 
gents  full  of  the  moft  horrid  Calumnies  againft  [our]  Religion  and  the  Miffionaries  ;  of  whom  C^ixvir. 

•  j  ^  uPon  as  ^ie  Chief,  he  ana  three  of  his  Companions  were  loaded  with  ch-ift  \ 624. 

^me  Chains,  and  draggd  before  feveial  Tribunals,  where  they  underwent  very  long  and  mor- 
tifying  Interrogate)1  ies.  Their  Books  of  Devotion,  their  Beads,  their  Medals,  &c.  were  look'd  The  chriftu 
M^rks,  by  which  the  Confpirators  might  know  one  another,  and  thefe  Symbols  of  arts  perfecu- 
Chriftian  Piety  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  :  However  it  was  forbidden  to  perfecute  the  Chriftians,  tecJ‘ 
or  to  profane  their  Churches  and  their  Images.  The  following  Year  P.  Adam  was 
condemned  to  be  firangled  ;  but  this  Sentence  was  afterwards  revoked,  and  they  condemned  him  P.  Schaal 
to  be  cut  while  living  into  ten  thoufand  Pieces,  which  is  the  Puniffiment  for  the  moft  atrocious  condemn’dic 
Crimes.  This  Sentence  was  carried  to  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  to  the  Regents,  to  be  con-  Death‘ 
firmd  by  them;  but  as  often  as  they  attempted  to  read  it,  a  dreadful  Earthquake  difperfed  the  Af- 
ibmbly.  The  Confirmation  was  fo  great,  that  they  granted  a  general  Pardon  and  all  the  is  Pardoned> 
Prifoners  were  releafed  except  P.  Adam  ;  who  was  not  fet  at  Liberty  till  a  Month  afterwards, 
when  the  Royal  Palace  was  confumed  by  the  Flames.  All  the  Miffionaries  except  four  re-  &ed. 
tained  at  Court,  were  baniffied  to  Kan- ton,  among  whom  were  thxe&.Dominican  Fryars,  one 
Francifcan ,  and  twenty  one  JeJ'uits. 

Tile  1 5th  of  Augujiy  in  the  lame  Year,  Adam  Schaal  died  at  the  Age  of  feventy  years,  forty 
feven  of  which  he  fpent  in  the  Labours  of  an  Apoftolical  Life.  The  Emperor  afterwards  de¬ 
clared  him  innocent,  and  honoured  him  with  an  Elogium,  and  feveral  Titles  [which  he  formerly 
enjoy’d.]  : 

The  forty  third  Year  of  the  Cycle  happened  the  Death  of  So-niy  the  Chief  of  the  four  Re-  fuSecL 
gents;  when  the  young  Emperor,  taking  the  Government  into  his  own  Hands,  foon  raifed  Hopes  vendent.  ^ 
of  that  glorious  Reputation  which  he  acquired  in  the  Sequel  cf  a  Reign,  the  mod:  flouriffiing 
that  ever  was.  ,  ’  6 


Su-ka-ma ,  who  had  the  greateft  Credit  of  the  four  Regents,  and  who  was  the  more  danger-  Chief  of  the 
ous  as  he  was  a  more  fecret  Enemy  of  Chriftianity,  had  twenty  Articles  of  Accufation  brought  Regents  put 
.againft  him.  His  Effe&s  were  confifcated,  he  was  loaded  with  Irons,  and  condemned  to  the  *°  Death‘ 
moft  torturing  Death  ;  but  the  Emperor  mitigated  the  Rigour  of  his  Sentence,  and  he  was  only 
ftrangled  ;  feven. of  his  Children  or  Grand-children  were  beheaded,  and  his  third  Son  was  cut 
into  many  Pieces.  In  the  forty  fifth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  an  Ambaffador  from  the  King  of 
Portugal  came  to  Court,  who  was  received  with  Honour,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  efta- 
bliffi  his  Nation  in  the  Pofteffion  of  the  City  of  Ma-kau. 

The  Year  following  P.  Ferdinand  Kerbiefl  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  examine,  and  let  p-  verlieji 
down  in  Writing,  all  the  Faults  of  the  Chinefe  Kalendar  made  by  Tang-quang-Jyen  ;  who  had  r^°rm/  e 
fucceeded  in  P.  Adam  [Schaal  sj  Place,  and  had  fet  the  Grandees,  the  Bonzas  and  Mohammedans ,  lendar. 
againft  the  Chriftian  Religion.  The  Faults  being  very  many  and  enormous,  Tang-quangfien 
was  deprived  of  his  Office,  degraded  of  his  Honours,  and  even  condemned  to  Death  :  However, 
the  Emperor  was  content  to  baniffi  him  into  his  own  Country,  but  before  he  could  reach  it  he 
died  of  a  peftilential  Ulcef».  (d) 

Pere  Verbiejl  was  then  made  Prefident  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Mathematics,  being  in  great  MadePrefi- 
Efteem  with  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  taught  thofe  Sciences  for  five  Months.  He  took  this  Jjntofthe. 
Opportunity  to  prefen t  a  Petition  to  that  Monarch,  wherein  he  detected  the  Calumnies  that  cal  Court?1* 
had  been  raifed  againft  the  Chriftian  Law,  and  the  Injuftice  which  had  been  done,  under  Colour 
of  his  Authority,  to  the  Preachers  thereof.  Seven  Days  were  fpent  in  examining  this  Petition, 
in  a  general  Affembly  of  the  Mandarins ,  after  which  it  was  declared.  That  the  Chriftian  Law  The  Miffion- 
taught  nothing  that  was  evil,  or  tending  to  Sedition  ;  and  the  baniffied  Miffionaries  were  aries  recalled 
recalled  by  an  Imperial  Decree,  forbidding  them  however  to  build  any  more  Churches,  and  the 
Chinefe  to  embrace  their  Religion. 

In  the  fiftieth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  Ufan-ghey ,  who  had  introduced  the  Tartars  into  the  Em¬ 
pire  to  deftroy  the  Rebels,  began  to  think  of  delivering  his  Country  from  their  Yoke.  The 
Emperor  invited  him  to  Court;  but  his  Anfwer  to  the  Deputies  was,  “  That  he  would  not  go  ArmsUPgainir 
thither,  unlefs  in  the  Company  of  eighty  thoufand  Men”,  and  prefently  after  made  known  his  the  Tartart'- 
Defign.  v, 

He  had  already  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Provinces  of  Tun-nan ,  Se-chwen ,  Qiiey-chew,  and  part 
of  Hu-quang  ;  and,  which  is  a  Mark  of  the  Imperial  Authority,  had  fent  the  Chinefe  Kalendar  to  the 
Princes  his  Neighbours,  and  among  the  reft  to  the  King  of  Tong-king.  But  they  allrefufedto  receive 
It,  and  fent  it  back  to  the  Emperor,  who  caufed  the  eldeft  Son  of  U-fan-ghey ,  then  at  Court  to  be 
beheaded.  Soon  after  the  Kings  of  Fo-kyen  and  Quang-tong  revolted,  and  were  joined  by  theVrince  Other  Kin 
of  Formofa-j  fo  that  the  Tartars  would  have  had  no  Chance  for  it,  if  all  thefe  Princes  had  a&ed  revoltbutnS5 
in  concert,  in  behalf  of  the  common  Liberty  ;  but  they  were  divided  by  Jealoufies.  The  Prince  foon  fal1  ou^ 
of  Formofa  thinking  himfelf  not  treated  with  due  Honour  by  the  King  of  Fo-kyen ,  declared 
War  againft  him,  defeated  him  in  feveral  Battles,  and  forced  him  to  fubmit  to  the  Tartars. 

The  King  of  Quang-tong ,  for  a  like  Reafon  of  Difcontent,  broke  the  Treaty  which  he  had  made 


with 


,p^ie  Author  doubtlefs  would  have  it  imagined  that  thefe  ka-ma  and  Tang  quang-Jÿen  ;  as  he  exprefly  intimates  elfewhere 

Mfsiqrtuncs  0r  Punilhments,  were  Judgments  which  befel  &Î-  imputing  them  as  the  Work  of  God.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  16.  * 
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with  U-fàn-phé y,  and  put  his  Province  into  the  Hands  of  the  Emperor;  who  fent  feveral  Armies, 
S™'  commanded  by  Tartarian  Princes,  into  the  Provinces  of  Uu-qiiang,  Che-kyang,  Fo-kyen, 
L^,rv'  Shiang-tong,  and  Quangffi. ,  to  reduce  the  reft  that  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  Authority.  How- 
fW-O  ever  U-fan-vhey  dy’d  in  the  fifty  fixth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  being  very  aged,  and  his  youngeft 

Year  cf  Son  Hong-wha  was  proclaim’d  bmperor.  .  •  .  *1 

The  fécond  of  September,  in  the  fame  Year,  a  dreadful  Earthquake  happen  d  at  Pe-kingg 

vVhereby  a  great  many  Palaces  and  Temples,  with  the  Towers  and  Walls  of  the  City,  were  over* 
thrown,  which  bury’d  upwards  of  four  hundred  Perfons  under  the  Ruins.  More  than  thirty 
thoufand  perilled  in  the  neighbouring  City  of  Tong-chew,  and  as  the  Shocks  were  perceived  from 
time  to  time  for  three  Months,  the  Emperor,  the  Princes,  and  the  Nobility  quitted  their  Palaces, 
and  dwelt  in  Tents  ;  on  this  Occafiori  the  Emperor  was  exceeding  liberal  in  relieving  his  Subjeds. 
Palace  burnt.  jn  the  laft  Month  of  the  fame  Year  the  Imperial  Palace  was  all  in  Elames*  and  in  a  few  Hoars 
was  reduced  to  Afhes  ;  it  is  faid  that'  the  Lofs  amounted  to  2,850,000  Taels. 

Four  Days  after  this  Fire  the  Emperor  fet  out  to  take  the  Diverfion  of  Hunting  at  his  Plea- 
fure-Houfe  ;  and  perceiving  at  a  Diftance  the  magnificent  Monument  which  his  Father  had 
eredted  for  the  laft  Chinefe  Emperor,  he  went  to  it,  and  having  proftrated  himfelf  to  the  Ground, 
-andiburnt  Perfumes:  “  You  know,  O  great  Emperor,  (faid  he,  fhedding  lears)  that  it  wa£  not 
“  we,  but  your  rebellious  Subjects,  who  were  the  Caufe  of  your  Death.” 

The  Kings  Altho’  the  King  of  the  Province  of  Quang-tong  had  fubmitted  to  the  Tartars ,  yet  his  Con- 

iLfinAFo  W3S  not  the  kfs  fufpedted  at  Court  ;  becaüfe  he  had  an  enferprifing  Spirit,  and  was  very 

kyfn  put  to °  -powerful  by  the  Trade,  which,  notwithftanding  the  Emperor’s  Prohibition,  he  continued  to  carry 
da  by  Sea  with  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch.  The  fifty  feventh  Year  of  the  Cycle  he  received 
Orders  to  march  againft  the  Rebels  of  the  Province  of  Ffuang-fi  with  his  Army  ;  which  being 
divided.Into  feveral  Bodies,  as  Occafion  required,  he  was  artfully  prevailed  on  to  return  to  his 
Palace  :  where  a  few  Days  after  two  Lords  of  the  Court  arrived,  who,  on  the  ninth  of  O&ober, 
early  in  the  Morning,  prefent-ed  him  with  a  filken  Halter,  and  the  Emperor’s  Order  to  ftrangle 
himfelf.  One  hundred  and  tv/elve  of  his  Accomplices,  among  whom  were  three  of  his  Brothers, 
were  beheaded  ;  and  his  great  Riches  divided  amongft  his  other  Brothers,  whereof  one  was  the 
Emperor’s  Son-in-Law.(*)  The  Year  following  the' King  of  Fo-kyen ,  who  in  the  Time  of  his 
Revolt  had  mal-treated  the  Mandarins ,  who  were  faithful  to  the  Emperor,  was  put  to  Death,  and 
his  Body  caft  to  the  Dogs  ;  his  Brothers  too,  tho’  innocent,  were  beheaded.  '* 

Mean  time  the  Tartars  having  taken  the  Capital  of  Tun-nan ,  Hong-wha ,  who  had  been  de¬ 
clared  Emperor,  prevented  the  Punifhment  defign’d  for  him,  by  killing  himfelf.  The  Bones  of 
his  Father  U-fan-ghey  Were  dug  up,  and  carry’d  to  F  e-king',  where  fome  of  them  were  expofed 
with  Marks  of  Infamy  on  Stakes,  in  feveral  Places,  the  reft  reduced  to  Afhes,  and  fcatter’d  in  the 
T  Wind,  f  '•  ■  ..01  .  L  vT  -y  Lv  >ev/  Vv 

A11<?tTYh"  Thé  fifty  ninth  Year,  the  Emperor,  having  happily  fubdued  the  fifteen  Provinces  of  China, 
^MwcheLs.*  an^  eftabliih’d  Peace  throughout  the  Empire,  determined  to  vifit  his  own  Country,  and  the 
Tombs  of  his  Anceftors  ;  accordingly  he  fet  out  foi ’  Eaftern  Tartary,  the  third  of  March,  ac- 
company’d  by  the  Prince  his  Heir,  his  three  Queens,  the  great  Lords  and  principal  Mandarins , 
with  an  Army  of  about  feventy  thoufand  Men  :  He  likewife  ordered  Pere  Verbiefl  to  Attend  hihfl, 
and  to  be  always  near  his  Perfon  during  the  Journey.  In  the  fixtieth  *Tear,  which  was  the  laft  of 
the  Cycle,  he  made  a  fécond  Progrefs  into  Weflern  Tartary,-  with  a  greater  Retinue,  and  a  more 
numerous  Army.  He  continued  to  make  thefe  Journeys  every  Year  into -that  Country  (£), 
where  he  fpent  feveral  Months  in  the  Exercife  of  Hunting.  The  third  Year  of  the  new  Cycle,  Chinjjj- 
Formofa  fur-  ke-fan,  the  Grandfon  of  the  famous  Pirate,  who  had  taken  the  Ifland  of  FormoJ'a  from  the  Dutch, 
rendrai.  was  obliged  to  furrender  it  to  the  Emperor,  and  repair  to  F  e-king,  where  the  Title  of  Count  was 
conferr’d  on  him.  (  ||  ) 

Cre.LXvm.  The  fifth  Year  the  PP.  Gerbillon  and  Pereyra  had  Orders  from  the  Emperor,  to  accompany 
chrlji\ 684  Chinefe  Plenipotentiaries  into  Tartary,  who  went  to  fettle  with  thole  of  Raffia  the  Limits 
i/W  of  the  two  Empires. 

Gj^at  ’  China  enjoy’d  a  profound  Peace,  which  was  owing  to  the  Wifdom  and  fuperior  Abilities  of 
Emperor. thc  the  Emperor.  The  indefatigable  Application  of  this  Prince  to  all  the  Affairs  of  State  ;  his 
Equity  and  Penetration  in  the  Choice  of  proper  Perfons  to  fill  the  principal  Places  of  Truft  ;  his 
Frugality  and  Averfion  to  Luxury  with  refpetft  to  his  own  Perfon,  joined  to  his  Profil fenefs  and 
Magnificence  with  reference  to  the  Public  ;  his  Tendernefs  for  his  People,  and  Forwardnefs 
to  relieve  them  ;  his  Steadinefs  in  maintaining  the  Laws  in  their  full  Vigour  ;  his  continual 
Watchfulnefs  over  the  Conduct  of  his  Vice-Roys  and  Governors  ;  and  the  abfolute  Dominion 
which  he  had  over  himfelf;  all  thefe  put  together  kept  up  a  perfect  Subordination  among  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  vaft  Empire,  without  which  there  commonly  is  nothing  but  Trouble  and  Confufion. 
He  ftudies  the  Tho’  this  Prince  was  fo  much  taken  up  with  Affairs  of  Government,  yet  he  found  Leifure  to 

apply  himfelf  to  the  Sciences,  for  which  he  had  a  particular  Tafte  and  Genius.  He  was  not 
contented  with  the  Chinefe  Literature ,  in  which  he  was  very  well  verfed  ;  but  was  defirous  ot 

-  being 


Hong-wha 


kills  himfllf* 


Emperor’s 

Journiesinto 

STartary. 


Sciences. 


H  \Toywards  the  End  of  this  Year  the  AüfKn  Fryars  landing 
fafdy  at  Ma-kau ,from  the  Philippine  IJles ,  entred  China.] 

(t)  The  fourth  Year  of  the  Cycle ,  Febr.  7,  five  new  Miffionaries , 
who  were  all  French  Jefuits,^  arriv'd  at  Pe-king,  having  left 
Breft  in  March  1685.  See  Vo!.  IT.  p.  17,  18.] 

[ff  •His  View  in  Thefe  "  vilits  was,  to  keep  his  Troops  in 
Excrcife,to  harden  them  with  Fatigue,  and  prevent  their  growing 


effeminate  by  the  Delicacies  of  China  ;  âs  well  as,  by  difplayiBg 
the  Magnificence  of  his  Court,  and  the  Vaftnefs  of  his  Power, 
to  make  his  Authority  on  the  one  Hand  formidable  to  the  Tar¬ 
tar  Princes  his  Subjedls,  and  on  the  other*  by  his-perfonal 
bility  and  Beneficence,  to  make  it  amiable.  i 

(  ||  )  [ [The  thirtieth  Year  cf  the  Cycle,  1710,  My  Ford,  the  Cài- 


dinal  de  Tournon,  Jpojlolical  Legate,  dy’d  at  Ma-kau.] 
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being  inftruded  in  the  European  Sciences,  viz.  Geometry ,  Algebra ,  Natural  Philofophy , 

noïïi)\  P  by  fie  and  Anatomy.  The  Peres  Gerbtllon,  Bouvet ,  and  Thomas,  for  lèverai  Years  com-  7*5 

pofed  their  Leftures  in  the  Tartarian  Language,  and  explained  them  to  him  twice  a  Day,  ei- 

ther  at  P e-king,  or* his  Pleafure- Houle.  It  was  his  Will  alfo  that  Pere  Ger billon  Ihould  attend  CrY^vlfIL 

on  him  in  all  his  Journey  into  Tartary.  ■  chlfiW% 4. 

•  As  the  Chrijlian  Religion  was  only  tolerated  in  China ,  it  was  not  fecure  againft  Perfecution  in 

the  Provinces.  In  that  of  Che-kyang  there  arofe  a  very  cruel  one  ;  whereupon  the  Jefuitsprefented  a  Perfe  . 
Petition  to  the  Emperor,  and  after  great  Oppofition  from  the  Tribunals,  they  at  length,  by  the  i 
Protection  of  the  Prince  So-fan ,  a  Relation  of  the  Emperor,  obtained  a  Decree  which  fpoke  in 
.Commendation  of  it,  and  permitted  its  free  Exercife  throughout  the  Empire.  This  Decree,  was  Popery  toie- 
obtained  in  the  ninth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  of  Chrift  1692,  and  in  the  thirty-firft  of  the  Reign  rated  in  Chi- 
.'of  Kang-hi ,  who  confirmed  it  the  twenty  fécond  of  March ,  and  caufed  it  to  be  publilhed  foon 
after  in  all  the  Provinces. 

,  The  twenty-fixth  Year  of  the  Cycle  was  remarkable  for  a  very  uncommon  Event  ;  the  Empe-  Emperor  de. 
ror’s  fécond  Son,  who  was  appointed  his  Heir,  and  almoft  his  Equal  in  Dignity,  was  all  of  a  fud-  Poffs  his 
den  dspofed,  and  loaded  with  Irons,  his  Children  and  principal  Officers  being  involved  in  his  Heir* 
Difgrace.  Likewife  an  Aftrologer,  who  had  predicted,  that  if  this  Prince  was  not  Emperor  in 
fuch  a  Year  he  never  would,  was  condemn’d  to  be  cut  in  a  thoufand  Pieces.  The  public  Ga¬ 
zettes  were  filled  with  InveCtives  againft  the  Prince,  whofe  Actions  were  canvas’d  from  his  very 
Infancy.. 

-  Soon  after  it  appeared  that  he  was  innocent,  and  that  his  eldeft  Brother,  to  render  his  Loyalty  Who  is  re- 
fufpeCted,  had  recourfe  to  Magick,  and  divers  Delufions,  by  the  Affiftance  of  certain  Lamas ,  ^r^tt0  his 
who  were  skill’d  in  Sorcery.  Thefe  Lama's  were  put  to  Death,  the  eldeft  Son  condemn’d  to  §nUy> 
perpetual  Imprifonment,  and  the  Prince  his  Brother  re-eftablifhed  in  the  Quality  of  Heir. 

.  Publick  Rejoicings  were’  made  on  this  Occafion,  and  a  Comedy  was  aCted  for  fome  time,  taken 
from  a  Pafiàge  in  ancient  Hiftory,  that  alluded  to  this  Event.  But  this  Reftorat  ion  was  not  laft-  ar.d  deprived 
dng,  for  afterwards  he  was  deprived  of  the  Title  and  Privileges  of  his  Rank,  for  real  Confpira-  oflCaSain* 
cies  againft  his  Father. 

[  -  The  thirty- feventh  (a)  Year  of  the  Cycle,  17 17,  a  Tfong-ping ,  or  Mandarin  of  War,  whofeName  A  decree  to 
was  Chin-mau ,  prefented  a  Petition  to  the  Emperor,  full  of  InveCtives  and  Calumnies  againft  prevent  the 
the  Chrijlian  Religion,  and  the  Preachers  thereof  ;  under  the  fpecious  Pretence  of  Watchful- Growtllof 
nefs  over  the  publick  Tranquillity,  which,  he  faid,  was  ready  to  be  difturbed  at  Home  by  the  Popeiy* 
Miffionaries  and  their  Dilciples,  and  from  Abroad  by  the  Europeans ,  who  trade  to  China.  They 
were  aftonifhed  when  they  found  that  this  Petition  was  lent  to  the  Tribunals  to  be  examined, 
and  that  thé  Emperor  confirmed  their  Sentence,  which  revived  two  Decrees:  one  of  the  eighth 
Year  of  Kang-hi ,  which  prohibits  the  building  of  Churches  and  embracing  the  Chrijlian  Religion; 
the  other  of  the  forty  fifth  Year,  obliging  every  European  to  receive  an  Imperial  Patent,  wherein 
fhall  be  mentioned  his  Country,  the  Religious  Order  he  is  of,  the  Time  he  has  been  i n  China,  and 
the  Promifé  to  be  made  by  him  never  to  return  to  Europe  any  more. 

Father  Parennin,  with  two  other  Miffionaries,  went  and  threw  themfelves  at  the  Emperor’s 
Feet  ;  but  he  cauld  get  no  other  Anfwer,  than  that  none  were  prohibited  to  preach  their  Law, 
but  thole  who  had  not  received  the  Patents. 

«  The  Year  following  the  Emperor’s  Mother  dy’d,  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  and  the  whole  Great 
Empire  went  into  deep  Mourning  for  upwards  of  forty  Days.  The  Mandarins ,  and  even  the  Mourning 
i  .Sons  of  the  Emperor,  went  to  fleep  in  the  Palace,  without  putting  off  their  Cloaths  :  All  the  peror’s  Mo* 
Mandarins  on  Horfeback,  with  white  Garments  and  a  fmall  Train,  went  for  three  Days  to-  ther. 
gether  to  perform  the  ufual  Ceremonies  before  the  Tablet  of  the  deceafed  Emprefs.  The  Tribu¬ 
nals  were  fhut  up  during  the  Mourning,  and  red  Silk  was  prohibited,  fo  that  none  wore  either 
it  or  any  other  Ornament  in  their  Caps.  The  fame  Year  the  Emperor  was  attacked  with  a  Dif-  Hedefigns 
temper,  which  gave  a  general  Alarm;  efpecially  becaufehis  Defign  was  to  fet  afide  his  own  Chil-  3°^°^  out 
dren,  and  choofe  for  his  Succeffor  a  Prince  of  the  Dyna/ly  of  the  Twen,  of  whom  there  ftill  re-  of  another 
mained  more  than  a  thoufand.  On  this  Occafion  one  of  the  chief  Mandarins  caufed  his  Son  to  pre-  FamilX- 
■  fent  a  Memorial,  wherein  he  refpedfully  fhewed,  of  how  great  Importance  it  was  to  the  Repofe 
of  the  Empire  to  appoint  his  fécond  Son  the  inheriting  Prince.  The  Emperor,  incenfed  at  this 
Remonftrance,  pardon’d  him  who  prefented  it,  becaufe  it  was  done  in  Obedience  to  his  Father, 
but  gave  Orders  that  the  Father  fhould  be  put  to  death.  This  Example  of  Severity  ftopt  the 
Mouths  of  all  the  Grandees,  who  durft  not  fpeak  of  a  Succeffor  any  more. 

The  fortieth  Year  of  the  Cycle,  1720,  the  Court  received  the  agreeable  News  of  a  compleat  Tibet,  con, 

„  Vr&ory  gain’d  by  the  Chine fe  Troops  over  Lfe-vang  Rapt  an.  King  of  the  E  luths,  who  poffeffed  <luered* 
the  Country  of  the  Lama's,  and  ravaged  it  for  four  Years  together  ;  by  which  Means  Tibet  fell 
into  the  Hands  of  the  victorious  Army.  Though  this  Conqueft  was  far  enough  from  the  Con¬ 
fines  of  China,  yet  it  was  of  great  Confequence,  becaufe  the  Emperor  had  the  finifhing  of  this 
War  much  at  Heart,  and  all  the  Grandees  congratulated  him  upon  it. 

The  feventh  of  June  the  fame  Year,  an  Earthquake  happened  at  Pe-king  at  nine  in  the  ^p^akc 
Morning,  which  lafted  two  Minutes.  The  Shock  began  again  the  next  Day  at  half  an  Hour  after  a  '  ^ 
feven  in  the  Evening,  and  continued  about  fix  Minutes,  nothing  being  heard  in  the  City  but 
confufed  Cries  and  Shrieks  ;  at  length  it  ceafed  for  the  prefent,  tho’  ten.ghocks  more  were  felt  in 
the  Night,  but  not  fo  violent  as  the  former.  At  break  of  Day  the  Calamity  did  not  appear  fo 
Vol.  I.  N  n  n  great 

-  ^ou.^  the  34  th  Year  of  the  Cycle,  fuppofing  the  37th  Year  of  the  Cycle. 

•  *ear  of  Qhrijl  to  be  right  »  fo  the  Year  1720,  anfwers  to  the 
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créât  as  was  apprehended,  there  being  but  a  thoufand  Perfons  crufh  d  to  deathm  F  e-king.  For^g 
the  Streets  are  generally  broad,  they  could  place  themfelves  out  of  the  Reach  oi  the  falling  Houfes  . 
for  twenty  Days  after  fome  flight  Shocks  were  perceived  from  time  to  time.. 

The  twenty  fécond  of  November,  a  Ruffian  Ambaffador  made  his  public  'Entry  into  Peeking 
with  much  Pomp  and  Magnificence  ;  having  almofl:  a  hundred  Perfons  in  his  Retinue,  moft  of 
them  richly  drefs’d  after  the  European  Fafhion.  The  Gentlemen,  who  rode  on  each  Side  the 
Ambaffador,  had  drawn  Swords  in  their  Hands,  which  was  a  Sight  both  new  and. extraordinary, 
my  Lord  Mezzabarba ,  the  new  Legate  from  his  Holinefs,  nvho  came  from  Lisbon  in  a  portu m 
o-uefe  Ship,  arrived  at  Pe-king ,  and  was  received  by  the  Emperor  with  Diftinftion.  After  feveral 
Audiences  he  took  his  Leave,  in  order  to  return  to  Europe ,  to  give  the  Pope  an  Account  of  what 
the  Emperor  had  faid  to  him,  promifing  to  return  to  China  as  foon  as  poffible.  He  was  coiu 
dudled  to  Kan-ton ,  where  he  flayed  but  four  or  five  Days*  and  from  thence  to  Ma-tiau ,  with  all 
the  Honour  due  to  his  Perfon  and  Dignity. 

The  Year  following,  the  Ifland  of  Formofa  in  a  few  Months  threw  off  the  Emperor’s  Yoke, 
but  was  foon  obliged  to  return  to  its  Obedience.  The  Chine  je  Inhabitants,  aflifted  by  thofe  of  Po. 
kyen  and  Kew-?ni}  had  killed  all  the  Mandarins,  except  one  who  efcaped,  and  put  all  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Troops  to  the  Sword.  When  the  News  wras  fpread  at  Pe-king ,  the  Revolt  was  imputed  to 
the  Dutch ,  (who  had  certainly  no  Hand  in  it)  doubtlefs  on  Account  of  that  Averfion 
which  the  Chinefe  have  to  all  Strangers,  and  with  defign  to  render  the  Europeans  odious.  But 
there  were  great  Rejoycings  foon  after,  when  they  came  to  know,  that  the  Imperial  Troops, 
lately  fent  thither,  having  entred  the  Capital,  had  cut  in  Pieces  one  Party  of  the  Rebels,  except¬ 
ing  their  Chief,  who  fled  into  the  Mountains,  and  that  the  reft  were  intirely  difperfed. 

The  forty  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  1722  (a),  in  December ,  the  Emperor,  diverting  himfelf  with 
hunting  the  Tyger  in  his  Park  of  Hay-tje ,  was  feized  with  a  Chilnefs,  and  immediately  gave 
Orders  to  thofe  that  were  with  him  to  return  to  his  Pleafure-Houfe.  This  fudden  Return  fur- 
prifed  his  whole  Attendance,  who  foon  were  acquainted  with  the  Caufe,  his  Blood  being  coagu¬ 
lated,  fo  that  no  Remedy  could  do  him  any  Service.  Perceiving  himfelf  near  his  End,  he  af- 
lembled  all  the  Grandees,  and  declared  his  fourth  Son  his  Succeflor.  He  expired  the  twentieth 
of  December ,  about  eight  in  the  Evening,  aged  fixty  nine  Years,  and  the  fame  Night  his  Body 
was  conveyed  to  Pe-king. 


Y ONG-CHING,  Third  Emperor,  now  reigning. 


^  H  E  Day  after  the  Death  of  Kang-hi ,  the  new  Emperor  afeended  the  Throne,'  about  five  in 
the  Morning,  in  the  forty  fifth  Year  of  his  Age,  afiuming  the  Name  of  Tong-Ching , 


Tong-Ching,  Jl  +*+  - — -y  --■*  -■'*'***■  ~~  --q-j  - o  - - -  ”  “  'ÎKTWWaM 

3d  Emperor;  which  figififies  lading  Peace  (b)  ;  and  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Princes,  the' Grandees,  and 
the  Mandarins  belonging  to  the  Tribunals.  As  foon  as  he  came  to  the  Crown  he  fhew’d  fome 
difpleafed  Diflatisfaflion  againfl  fome  of  his  Brothers,  efpecially  the  ninth,  condemning  him  to  refund  large 
with  fome  of  Sums,  which  he  pretended  were  unlawfully  acquir’d  in  his  Father’s  Reign,  and  banifhed  him 
his  Brothers.  jnto  ffarfary^  where  he  died  foon  after  his  Arrival  of  the  Flux,  as  the  Gazettes  jg ave  out.  He 
afterwards  recalled  to  Pe-king ,  his  fourteenth  Brother,  who  commanded  the  Chineje  Army,;  his 
eighth  and  -tenth  fell  like  wife  under  his  Difpleafure  ;  nor  had  any  of  them  his  entire  Confidence, 
except  the  thirteenth,  to  whom  he  communicated  all  the  Affairs  of  State.  At  the  fame  Time 
he  imprifoned  or  banifhed  feveral  Princes  and  Lords  ;  many  of  whom  protected  the  Miflionaries, 
and,  by  fo  doing,  favoured  Chriftianity.  Whether  this  Prince  hath  not  the  fame  Tafte  for  the 
Difaffefts  the  Sciences  as '  his  Father,  or  that  he  feeks  Occafion  to  difmifs  the  Miflionaries,  they  have  as  yet 
Miffionarics.  received  but  few  Marks  of  his  Benevolence,  contenting  himfelf  with  letting  them  live  in  quiet, 
One  Italian  Jefuit  only,  an  excellent  Painter,  is  employed  in  the  Palace.  If  he  has  given  anew 
Title  of  Honour  to  Father  Kegler ,  Prefident  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Mathematics,  it  was  not  from 
any  favourable  Inclinations  to  our  Religion  3  but  only  with  a  View  that  he  might  appear  with  De¬ 
cency  in  his  Prefence,  efpecially  on  certain  Days  of  Ceremony.  In  his  Application  to  Affairs  of 
State  he  is  indefatigable  and  afliduous,  Ready  and  refolute;  always  ready  to  receive  Memorials, 
and  to  anfwer  them.  He  governs  intirely  by  himfelf,  infomuch  that  there  never  was  a  Monarch 
more  abfolute,  or  more  to  be  dreaded. 

Fie  was  prejudic’d  againfl:  the  Europeans  from  the  firfl:  Year  of  his  Reign,  by  means  of  lèverai 
The  Manda-  Petitions  prefented  to  him  by  the  Literati,  remonftrating  ;  That  thefe  Foreigners  had  deceived 
a”oi n't  them  t^le  late  Emperor,  who  had  loft  much  Reputation,  in  condefcending  to  let  them  fettle  in  thePro- 
agam.  t  cm.  v-ne^s  _  they  hac[  L)uilt  Churches  where  ever  they  came,  and  that  their  Law  made  a  very 
fwift  Progrefs  ;  that  the  Chineje  Chriflians  acknowledged  no  other  Doctors,  and  that  in  trouble- 
fome  Times  they  followed  none  but  their  Directions,  &c. 

Thefe  bad  Impreflions  were  ftrengthened  by  a  public  Petition  addreffed  to  the  Emperor  by  the 
Ffong-tu  of  Fo-kyen  ;  wherein,  after  fpecifying  what  important  Reafons  there  were  for  prohibiting 
Cfjrijlianity  throughout  his  Dominions,  he  befought  him,  both  for  the  Repofe  of  the  Empire» 

and 


(a)  The  Year  1722,  was  the  39th  of  the  Cycle, 

(b)  P.  du  Halde  tells  us  elfewhere  what  more  properly  comes  in 
here  :  that  Kang  hi ,  a  few  Hours  before  his  Death,  named  this 
Prince  his  Succeifor,  who  took  the  Name  of  Tong-ching,  which 
fjgnifies  firm  React,  ox  indi/folub le  Concord.  That  hç  is  witty  and 


fpeaks  well,  but  fometimes  too  fâft,  and  without  giving  Time, 
for  any  Reply  ;  which  fome  think  he  affefts,  to  prevent  hear¬ 
ing  any  Reafons  that  might  induce  him  to  change  his  Rêfo* 
lutions  when  they  are  once  fixt. 
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and  the  Good  of  the  People,  to  order  the  Strangers  to  be  fent  out  of  the  Provinces,  either  to 
Court  or  to  Ma-kau ,  and  that  their  Temples  might  be  put  to  other  Ufes. 

This  Petition  was  referr’d  to  the  Tribunal  of  Rites  to  determine  what  was  to  bedone:  whofe  Sen- 
tence  was,  to  keep  at  Court  the  Europeans  that  are  already  there;  to  bring  thither  thofè  from  the  ^Ye^of^” 
Provinces  that  might  be  ufeful;  to  fend  the  reft  to  Ma-kau  ;  to  convert  their  Temples  to  public  chH/i  1684. 
ufes  ;  and  ftridtly  to  prohibit  their  Religion.  This  Sentence  of  the  Tribunal  was  Confirm’d  by 
the  Emperor,  to  which  he  only  added;  That  the  Vice-Roys  of  the  Provinces  ihould  allow  them  rief^banS 
a  Mandarin  to  conduct  them  to  the  Places  appointed,  and  protect  them  from  any  lnfults.  The  and  their  Ke- 
Miffionaries  beftirr’d  themfelves  heartily  by  means  of  their  Friends,  and  efpecially  the  Emperor’s  Prohi" 
thirteenth  Brother,  but  to  no  Purpofe  ;  all  the  Favour  they  could  obtain  was,  to  be  convey’d  to 
Kan-ton  inftead  of  Ma-kau ,  nor  were  they  allow’d  to  flay  there,  but  on  Condition  they  gave  no 
Caute  of  Complaint. 

By  Virtue  of  this  folemn  Edidt,  which  was  publifh’d  throughout  the  Empire,  the  Miffionaries  Their  Chur* 
were  driven  from  their  Churches,  and  tolerated  no  where  but  at  P e-king ,  and  Kan-ton .  Upwards  ^  demoh' 
of  three  hundred  Churches  were  either  demolifh’d  or  converted  to  profane  Ufes;  and  more  than 
three  hundred  thoufand  Chrijiians ,  depriv’d  of  their  Pallors,  faw  themfelves  deliver’d  up  to  the 
Rage  of  Infidels.  There  was  then,  and  flill  is,  every  Method  employ’d  that  a  prudent  Zeal  can  in- 
fpire,  to  re-animate,  as  often  as  poffible,  the  Faith  of  thofe  feveral  Communities,  and  keep  them 
ftedfafl  in  it. 

This  Edidt  wasfcarcely  publifh’d,  when  the  Emperor  let  fall  the  whole  weight  of  his  Anger 
and  Indignation  upon  an  illuflrious  and  numerous  Family  which  had  embraced  the  Faith.  The  vemcfThc 
Head  of  this  Family  is  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  defcended  from  the  elded  Brother  of  the  Founder  of  Royal  Fami- 
the  prefent  Dynafty\  whom,  without  any  regard  to  his  Dignity,  his  old  Age,  or  his  important  Ser-  .^e^?ely 
vices  to  the  State,  he  banifh’d  into  Partary ,  together  with  his  Children;  being  no  lefs  than  eleven lléatcu 
Princes,  befides  fixteen  PrincefTes,  who  were  marry ’d  to  Mongol  Princes,  or  Mandarins  of  Pe¬ 
king.  All  thefe  Princes  and  PrincefTes,  who  had  each  a  numerous  Family,  were  degraded 
from  their  Rank,  and  allow’d  no  other  Abode  than  a  defart  Place  in  Partary ,  where  they  were 
clofely  confin’d,  and  guarded  by  Soldiers.  This  venerable  old  Man  was  feen  fetting  out  for 
tjie  Place  of  his  Exile,  with  his  Children  and  Grand-Children,  to  the  Number  of  thirty  feven, 
without  reckoning  the  Wives  and  Daughters,  who  were  near  as  many  ;  and  about  three  hundred 
Domeflicks  of  both  Sexes,  the  greater  Part  of  whom  were  baptized.  All  thefe  Difgraces  not 
being  able  to  fhake  their  Conflancy,  the  Princes  were  brought  back  to  P e-king  in  Waggons,  loaded 
all  the  Way  with  nine  Chains;  there  undergoing  feveral  Interrogatories,  they  were  promifed  to  be 
reflored  to  their  former  Dignities  if  they  would  renounce  their  Faith,  but  were  threatned  with 
more  dreadful  Tortures  if  they  refufed.  Thefe  Methods  proving  ineffedtual,  they  were  condemn’d 
to  die  by  the  Tribunals  ;  But  the  Emperor  changed  this  Punifhment  into  perpetual  Confinement. 
Accordingly  fome  were  fhut  up  in  clofe  Priions,  where  three  dy’d  merely  thro’  Hardfhips  ;  the 
reft  were  difperfed  in  the  Provinces,  to  end  their  Days  in  obfcure  Dungeons,  under  a  Load  of 
Irons*  The  AmbafTadors  of  Portugal  and  Rujjia ,  who  were  then  at  the  Court  of  Pe-king,  were 
Admirers  of  the  Conflancy  and  Intrepidity  of  thefe  Illuflrious  Confeffors  of  Jefus  Chrifl . 
i  How  little  foever  this  Prince  appear’d  to  favour  our  Religion,  which  yet  he  could  not  but  ^reatfCt^ara‘ 
efteem,  we  cannot  avoid  praifing  his  unweary’d  Application  to  Bufinefs  ;  For  he  employ’d  his  Emperor* 
Thoughts  Night  and  Day  to  eflablifh  a  wife  Form  of  Government,  and  procure  the  Happinefs 
of  his  Subjects.  The  way  to  gain  his  Favour  is  to  prefent  him  fome  Scheme  tending  to  benefit  the 
Public,  and  comfort  the  People,  upon  which  he  immediately  réfolves,  and  puts  it  in  Execution, 
without  fparing  any  Expence.  He  hath  made  feveral  fine  Regulations  to  honour  Merit,  and 
fe ward  Virtue,  to  raife' an  Emulation  among  Hufbandmen,  and  to  relieve  his  Subjects  in  Years 
of  Sterility.  Thefe  excellent  Qualities  have  in  a  very  fhort  time  gain’d  him  the  Refpedt  and 
Love  of  all  his  Subjects. 

The  fiftieth  Year  of  the- Cycle,  1730(c),  the  Emperor’s  thirteenth  Brother,  who  (har’d  with  Extraordina* 
him  the  Burthen  of  Affairs,  dy’d  the  nineteenth  of  June ,  of  a  languifhing  Diflemper,  being  ryai^t°™u^f 
worn  away  meerly  by  his  exceffive  Application.  The  Emperor  was  fo  inconfolable  for  his  Lofs,  aSeaied 
that  it  even  prejudiced  his  Health.  He  caufed  extraordinary  Honours  to  be  paid  to  this  Prince,  Brothers. 

I  which  he  was  pleafed  to  account  for  to  the  Public  by  frequent  Declarations  ;  wherein  he  inti¬ 
mated,  how  defirous  he  was  that  all  the  World  fhould  fhare  in  his  Grief,  and  affift  at  his  Funeral, 
without  Diftindtion  of  Rank,  giving  leave  both  to  Great  and  Small  to  honour  the  Deceafed  in 
their  own  way,  either  by  Prefents  or  Encomiums.  He  added  neverthelefs,  that  he  would  conftrain 
no  body,  and  that  thofe  who  did  not  think  this  Prince  deferved  fuch  Honours  were  at  Liberty 
not  to  pay  them;  yet  at  the  fame  time  he  appointed  Officers  to  take  Notice  of  all  thofe  who  per¬ 
form’d  this  Duty,  and  to  give  him  an  account  of  them  daily.  His  Body  was  expofed  in  the 
great  Ping ,  where  none  were  admitted  but  the  Princes  of  the  Bloôd.  Before  the  firfl  Gate  of 
the  Palace  there  is  a  great  Court,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  Hall  was  eredted,  made  of  Matts,  with 
a  Throne  in  it,  for  the  Deceafed -was  not  only- a  Regulo  of  the  firfl  Order,  but  had  alfo  the  Title 
of  ^uê-vangoï  King',  and  before  this  Throne  flood  a  final!'  Table,  upon  which  were  only  two 
Candlefticks  and  a  Perfuming-Pan.  The  Entrance  into  the  Hall  was  by  a  Folding-Door,  which 
was  opened  as  often  as  the  Officers  of  the  Tribunal  came  in  their  turns  to  pay  their  Reverence, 
a  fet  Number  entring  at  a  time.  At  firfl  they  flood  upright  behind  the  Tables,  placed  on  the 
fide  of  the  Hall  ;  then  kneeling  down,  they  made  fix  feveral  Proftrations,  giving  a  deep  Groan 
all  together,  and  fo  filently  withdrew  ;  being  fucceeded  by  others,  who  perform’d  the  fame 

Ceremonies 


(c)  The  Year  1730  was  the  47th  of  the  Cycle. 
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Ceremonies.  Sometime  after  the  Body  was  carry’d  to  a  Palace  built  on  purpofe,  above  half 
League  from  the  City,  where  thofe  Rites  were  repeated  ;  and  here  the  Mandarins  of  the  City 
with  the  whole  Body  of  Merchants,  and  the  meaner  fort  of  People  went  to  pay  him  the  laft 
Honours. 

One  hundred  Days  after  this  he  was  carry’d  to  another  Place,  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  where 
he  lay  the  fame  fpace  of  Time.  In  fhort,  there  were  five  feveral  Stations,  of  an  hundred  Days 
each,  where  the  fame  Ceremonies  were  obferv’d  ;  and  then  he  was  convey’d  to  the  Place  of  hi8 
Sepulchre,  which  the  Emperor  had  caufed  to  be  prepar’d,  being  four  Leagues  in  Circumfe¬ 
rence.  The  Mandarins  of  the  Provinces  either  came  to  perform  this  Rite  themfelves,  or  deputed 
their  Sons  in  their  ftead  ;  afterwards  they  caufed  Monuments  to  be  raifed  in  their  relpedtive 
Diftri&s,  which  contain  the  greatell  Elogiums  on  the  illuftrious  Deceafed.  The  Emperor  had 
his  Name  placed  in  the  Hall  of  Emperors;  a  very  extraordinary  Diflinction,  and  which  is  never 
conferr’d  on  private  Perfons,  but  when  they  have  render’d  the  moft  important  Services  to  the  State 

Soon  after  the  Emperor  caufed  his  third  Brother  to  be  arrefled,  and  clofely  imprifon’d  ;  but  it 
is  not  known  what  occafion’d  his  Difgrace,  which  has  even  reach’d  his  Family,  who  are  intirely 
out  of  Favour,  and  degraded  from  their  Rank  and  Dignities. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  November ,  the  Year  following,  being  1731,  the  City  of  P  e-king  was  aim  oft 
overturn’d  by  an  Earthquake,  the  moil  extraordinary  that  ever  affli&ed  China.  The  firft  Shocks 
which  happen’d  a  little  before  eleven  in  the  Morning,  were  fo  very  fudden  and  violent,  that  they 
were  not  perceived  but  by  the  dreadful  Noife  made  by  the  falling  of  the  Houfes  and  Buildings. 
One  would  have  imagin’d  that  they  had  been  blown  up  in  the  Air  by  a  general  Mine,  and  that 
the  Earth  had  open’d  under  Foot  ;  for  in  lefs  than  a  Minute  upwards  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
Inhabitants  were  bury’d  in  the  Ruins,  and  a  ftill  greater  number  in  the  Country,  where  whole 
Towns  were  intirely  deftroy’d. 

What  is  fingular  in  this  Earthquake  is,  that  it  was  not  equal  throughout  the  Line  of  its 
Courfe;  for  in  fome  Places  it  made  great  Devaluations,  and  feem’d  to  fkip  over  others,  where  the 
Shocks  were  but  (lightly  felt.  Nothing  could  refill  two  Shocks  fo  fudden  and  contrary  to  each 
other;  and  where  the  refilling  Matter  was  moll  folid,  there  the  Effects  were  moll  violent.  This 
was  follow’d  by  twenty  three  other  fmaller  Shocks  in  lefs  than  twenty  four  Hours. 

The  Emperor  was  then  at  his  fine  Pleafure-Houfe  two  Leagues  from  Peeking ,  which  was  in- 
llantly  reduc’d  to  fuch  a  miferable  Condition,  that  to  repair  it  will  require  an  immenfe  Sum  of 
Money.  He  was  taking  the  Air  in  a  Bark  upon  a  Canal,  which  runs  thro’  his  Gardens,  when  im¬ 
mediately  falling  prollrate,  he  lifted  his  Hands  and  Eyes  towards  Heaven.  Afterwards  he  publilh’d 
an  Edidt,  wherein  he  accufed  himfelf;  attributing  this  Evil  to  the  Wrath  of  Heaven  for  his  Of¬ 
fences,  and  to  his  want  of  Care  in  governing  the  Empire. 

This  Prince  appear’d  very  fenfible  of  the  Affli&ion  of  his  People,  and  commanded  feveral  Of¬ 
ficers  to  make  a  Life  of  the  demoliffi’d  Houfes,  and  to  enquire  what  Damage  each  Family  had 
fullain’d,  advancing  feveral  confiderable  Sums  towards  their  Relief.  The  Miffionaries  at  Pe¬ 
king  partook  of  his  Liberality;  for  he  admitted  them  to  Audience,  where  he  receiv’d  them  kindly, 
and  gave  them  a  thoufand  Taëls  towards  repairing  their  Churches. 

The  fifty  fécond  Year  of  the  Cycle,  1732(A),  the  Miffionaries,  who  were  ten  Years  before 
'  driven  from  the  Provinces,  and  banilh’d  to  Kan-ton ,  were  now  forced  from  Kan-ton  to  Ma-kau , 
(a  little  City  belonging  to  the  Portuguese ,  but  where  notwithllanding  the  Chinefe  are  Mailers) 
being  allow’d  but  three  Days  to  prepare  for  their  Journey,  and  to  carry  away  their  Goods.  The 
only  Reafon  given  for  fuch  hard  Ufage  was,  that  they  had  difobey’d  the  Emperor’s  Order,  in 
preaching  the  Chriflian  Law. 

The  twentieth  of  Augujl  they  embark’d  to  the  number  of  thirty,  under  the  Convoy  of 
four  Galleys  and  two  Mandarins.  When  they  came  to  Ma-kau ,  the  Mandarins  caufed  their  Do- 
medics,  and  the  Chriftians ,  who  had  follow’d  the  Miffionaries,  to  land  alfo,  and  fent  them  back, 
loaded  with  Irons  to  Kan-ton  ;  where,  after  being  dragg’d  in  an  ignominious  Manner  before  feveral 
Tribunals,  fome  were  cad  into  Prifon,  others  receiv’d  the  Badonado,  and  others  were  condemn’d 
to  carry  the  Kan-ghe  for  a  Month  or  two.  They  all  confefs’d  openly  the  Name  of  Chrift ,  and 
gave  public  Tedimony  to  the  Truth  and  Holinefs  of  their  Religion,  (b) 

Thefe  are  the  mod  remarkable  Tranfadtions  hitherto  under  this  Emperor,  who  is  now  in  the 
twelfth  Year  of  his  Reign,  and  governs  his  vad  Dominions  with  an  abfolute  Authority;  fo 
that  here  I  mud  finilh  the  Fafti  [or  Annals]  of  this  great  Monarchy. 


(a)  The  Year  1732  was  the  49th  of  the  Cycle. 

(b)  Since  this  was  written  Yong-ching  dy’d  in  1736,  and  the 
Miffionaries  are  in  hopes  of  being  reftored  ;  but  methinks  with¬ 
out  any  real  Grounds.  For  fin  ce  they  acknowledge  they  found 
numbers  of  J ezvs  and  Mohammedans  in  China,  on  their  firft  Ar- 
rival,but  no  ChriJUans, notwithllanding  their  being  fo  numerous, 
as  they  pretend,  in  former  Ages,  and  that  feveral  Emperors 
themfelves  embraced  the  Faith,  how  can  they  hope  for  better 
Succefs  now  ?  And  indeed  it  feems  almoft  impoffible  that  the 


Romijb  Religion  Ihould  ever  gain  firm  footing  in  that  Country# 
confidering  how  very  averfe  the  Mandarins  in  general  (with  the 
reft  of  the  Followers  of  Confucius)  are  to  it,  as  looking  on  it 
to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  Religion  of  the  Eonza’s  or  Lamds* 
who,  by  their  Arts  to  delude  and  fleece  the  People;  by  their  pre¬ 
tended  Revelations  and  Miracles  ;  by  their  recommending  » 
Monaftic  Life  to  both  Sexes  ;  and  efpecially  by  their  praying 
to  Saints,  and  ufe  of  Images  in  Religion,  have  been  odious  t® 
them  in  all  Ages,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  Annals. 


; 
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A  has  this  Advantage  over  all  other  Nations,  that  for  more  than  four  thou-  Antiquity  of 
k'  ~  fand  Years^  it  has  been  almoft  conftantly  governed  by  its  own  Princes  ;  and  the  chinefe 
has  continued  the  fame,  with  regard  to  the  Attire,  Morals,  Laws,  Cufloms  Natlon- 
and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants,  without  deviating  in  the  lead:  from  the  wife 
Inflitutions  of  its  ancient  Legiflators. 

As  the  Inhabitants  find  within  themfelves  every  thing  that  is  neceflary  for  unchange- 
the  Conveniences  and  Pleafures  of  Life  ;  fo  judging  their  native  Soil  fufficient  able  in  their 
to  fupply  all  their  Wants,  they  have  ever  affeded  to  carry  on  no  Commerce  and 

with  the  reft  of  Mankind.  This  Ignorance  of  diftant  Countries  led  them  into  the  ridiculous 
Perfwafion  that  they  wereMafters  of  the  whole  World  ;  that  they  inhabited  the  greater  Part 
of  it  ;  and  that  all  without  the  Bounds  of  China  were  Barbarians  :  Which  Averfion  to  foreign 
Trade,  joined  to  the  Solidity  of  the  People,  has  nota  little  contributed  to  the  confiant  Unifor¬ 
mity  found  in  their  Manners. 

Concerning  the  Origin  of  this  Empire,  there  are  two  Opinions  among  the  learned  Chinefe  j  °^nj™sQa' 
for  they  do  not  give  into  the  Chimerical  Notions  of  the  Vulgar,  who,  on  the  Credit  of  fome  fa-  ngTnVf 
bulous  Authors,  place  it  in  imaginary  Ages  before  the  Creation.  Their  beft  Hiftorians  diftin-  the  Empire, 
guifh  their  Chronology  into  the  Fabulous,  the  Doubtful,  and  the  Certain  ;  and  being  unwilling 
to  admit  any  thing  that  is  not  grounded  on  Truth,  rejed  the  Ages  preceding  Whang-ti,  as  un¬ 
certain,  or  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  true  Chronological  Order  ;  and  the  Times  before  Fo-hi >  as 
fabulous. 

Thefe  Authors  therefore  confider(A)  Fo-hi  as  the  Founder  of  their  Monarchy,  who  about  two  Mi  the 
hundred  Years  after  the  Deluge,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  reigned  firft  towards  the  Confines 
of  Shen-fu  and  in  the  Province  of  Ho-nan ,  fituate  almoft  in  the  Heart  of  the  Empire  5  after  which  chy.  ^ 
he  cleared  all  that  Trad  of  Land  extending  from  thence  to  the  Eaftern  Ocean. 

This  is  the  Opinion  of  almoft  all  the  Literati  :  and  indeed  it  is  fo  well  fupported  by  a  confiant 
Tradition,  and  the  Authority  of  their  mofl  ancient  Hiflories,  which  could  not  have  been  altered 
by  Strangers,  that  it’s  generally  look’d  upon  as  inconteflable.  According  to  thefe  Tau  was  the 
fifth  Emperor,  tho’  there  are  other  Chinefe  Authors,  who  carry  their  Monarchy  no  higher  than 
his  Reign  :  But  fhould  any  one  prefume  to  place  its  Commencement  lower,  he  would  not  only 

O  o  o  be 

»  •  « 

(a)  Among  the  Chimeras  of  the  Learned,  may  be  placed  rather  forced  Refemblance  between  certain  Circumftances  in 
the  Notion  fome  of  late  have  entertained,  that  Fo-hi  is  the  fame  the  Hiftory  of  each,  fet  forth  at  large  in  a  Modern  Pcrform- 
with  Noah;  which  Conjefture  is  grounded  on  fome  feint,  or  ance,  S  osU/iiverf.  HiJl.Vol.l.  p.  116.  in  the  Note. 
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be  laughed  at,  but  feverely  chaftifed,  if  not  put  to  Death  ;  and  fliould  the  Miffionaries  betray  thfc 
lead:  Sufpicion  of  that  Kind,  it  would  be  fufficient  Ground  to  banilh  them  out  of  the  Empire. 

China  inha-  It  is  certain  however,  that  China  was  inhabited  above  2155  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift, 
bited  for  which  is  demon  ftrable  from  an  Ecliple  of  the  Sun  that  Year  ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Aftrononfi, 
Year^before  cal  Obfervations,  extracted  from  the  Chinefe  Hiftory  and  other  Books  in  that  Language*  and  pub. 
Chriji.  lifhed  in  the  Year  1729.  (b) 

The  moft  ancient  Empires  of  the  Affyrians ,  Modes,  Perfans  and  Greeks ,  have  been  long  fmCe 
deftroyed  ;  whereas  that  of  China ,  like  its  great  Rivers,  which  always  flow  with  the  fame  Majeffy 
has  loft  nothing  in  fo  many  Ages,  either  of  its  Beauty  or  Splendor  :  For  as  often  as  thisMonar. 
chy  has  been  d^fturbed  by  Civil  Wars,  the  weak  or  bad  Conduct  of  its  Emperors,  or  by  a  foreign 
Yoke,  the  Evil  has  been  but  of  fhort  Continuance  ;  the  Wifdom  of  the  fundamental  Laws,  join¬ 
ed  to  the  happy  Difpofitions  of  the  People,  always  affording  the  Means  to  recover  itfelf. 

Govern’d  by  Thus  for  four  thoufand  Years  and  more,  this  Imperial  Throne  has  been  poffeffed,  without 
Monarchs  a-  any  Interruption,  by  twenty  two  Families  ;  in  which  they  reckon  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
fcove  4000  Emperors,  who  reigned  fucceflively  till  the  Invaflon  of  the  Tartar  King,  who  about  eighty-five 
Years  fince  feized  the  Crown,  and  has  given  China  three  Emperors  of  his  Family,  namely,  Shun- 
chi ,  who  reigned  feventeen  Years  ;  Kang-hi ,  who  reigned  fixty  Years  ;  and  Yong-ching ,  who  af- 
cended  the  Throne  in  1722.  [but  is  fince  dead.]  / 

Eafy  Con-  This  Conqueft  was  made  with  the  moft  furprizing  Facility,  thro’  the  Mif-underftandings  of  the 
Mand>lSle  Chiwfe,  and  the  various  Factions  which  divided  both  the  Court  and  the  Empire.  The  greater 
to  what  ow-  Part  of  the  Imperial  Army  was  employ’d  at  that  time  near  the  Great  Wall,  in  oppofing  one  of 
inS-  the  Kings  of  theEaftern  Tartars ,  called  Manchews  :  who  to  revenge  the  Injuftice  done  his  Subjects 

in  trading  with  the  Chinefe  Merchants,  and  the  little  Regard  fhewn  by  the  Court  to  his  Com¬ 
plaints,  had  entred  into  Lyau-tong ,  at  the  Head  of  a  formidable  Army,  and  begun  a  War, 
which  lafted  many  Years  ;  in  the  Courfe  of  which  feveral  Battles  were  fought,  Cities  befieged, 
and  Irruptions  made  into  the  Empire,  with  various  Succefs  on  both  Sides. 

Mean  time  the  Emperor  Tfong-ching ,  lived  very  eafy  in  his  Capital,  tho’  he  had  but  little 
Great  Succefs  Roafon  to  be  fo.  For  the  unjuft  Punifhment,  to  which  he  had  condemned  one  of  his  moft  confi- 
o ï  U-kong,  derable  Minifters,  his  exceflive  Severity,  and  extreme  Covetoufnefs,  which  would  not  permit  him 
a  Rebel.  t0  iefpen  the  Taxes,  even  in  a  time  of  the  greateft  Scarcity,  having  provoked  the  People  to  re¬ 
volt,  in  the  Capital  as  well  as  in  the  Provinces  ;  a  Chinefe  of  the  Province  of  Se-chwen ,  called 
Li-kong-tje ,  who  was  a  bold  enterprizing  Man,  put  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  *a  great  N umber  of 
Rebels  ;  and  his  Army  increafing  daily  with  the  Malecontents,  in  a  fhort  time  he  made  himfelf 
Mafter  of  feveral  confiderable  Towns,  and  even  whole  Provinces.  He  gained  the  Affections  of  the 
People,  by  eafing  them  of  the  heavy  Taxes,  and  by  turning  out  the  Magiftrates,  placing  in  their 
ftead  others,  in  whom  he  could  confide,  charging  them  to  ufe  his  Subjects  with  Mildnefs  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  he  gave  up  every  City  which  made  the  leaft  Refiftance,  to  be  plunder’d  by 
his  Soldiers.  In  fhort,  after  he  had  inriched  himfelf  with  the  Spoils  of  the  delightful  Province 
He  is  deda-  of  Ho-nan ,  he  went  into  that  of  Shen-fi ,  where  he  was  declared  Emperor,  under  the  Name  of 
red  Emperor.  Tyèn-Jhim,  which  fignifies,  He  that  obeys  Heaven  ;  in  order  to  perfuade  the  People,  that  he  was 
the  Inftrument  appointed  by  Heaven  to  deliver  them  from  the  Tyranny  and  Oppreflion  of  the 
1  Minifters. 

When  the  Rebel  found  himfelf  near  P e-king,  where  the  Divifions  among  the  Grandees  fa¬ 
vour’d  the  Attempts  of  his  Spies  to  get  Intelligence,  he  refolved  without  farther  Delay  to  take 
that  Capital.  Moft  of  its  Troops  were  then  on  the  Frontiers  of  Tart  ary,  and  feveral  Chiefs 
of  thofe  which  remain’d,  being  gain’d  over,  were  ready  to  join  with  the  Tyrant  :  who  befides  had 
fent  a  great  Number  of  his  beft  Soldiers  into  the  City,  dilguifed  like  Merchants,  with  Money  to 
hire  Shops  and  carry  on  a  Trade  ;  that  being  thus  difperfed  into  every  Part  of  it  they  might  awe 
the  Inhabitants  and  favour  his  Defign,  whenever  he  fhould  appear  before  the  Walls. 

Takes  Pe-  The  Succefs  anfwered  his  Expectations  :  for  his  Army  was  no  fooner  in  fight  of  the  City,  be- 
kinz-  fore  Sun-rife,  than  one  of  the  Gates  was  opened  to  him;  and  the  few  faithful  Soldiers  that  refifted 
him  being  quickly  overpower’d,  he  march’d  thro’  the  City,  like  a  Conqueror,  direCtly  to  the  Pa¬ 
lace,  the  firft  Wall  of  which  was  forced  before  the  Emperor  heard  any  thing  of  the  Matter. 
This  unhappy  Prince,  thus  forfaken  and  betray’d  by  his  Courtiers,  finding  it  not  in  his  Power  to 
efcape  the  Fury  of  his  Enemy  ;  and  fearing  to  fall  into  the  Hands  of  a  Rebel  more  than  Death 
itfelf,  retired  in  Defpair  into  one  of  his  Gardens  with  his  Daughter,  and  having  firft  killed  her  at 
one  Stroke  with  a  Sabre,  he  hanged  himfelf  on  a  Tree. 

Ail  fubmit  After  this  Cataftrophe  all  fubmitted  to  the  Tyrant,  who,  to  eftablifh  himfelf  on  the  Throne,  put 
ÏÏ  t/y2r,ene" t0  f^eath  feveral  of  the  great  Mandarins ,  and  exaCled  large  Sums  of  Money  from  others.  None 
ghey.  refuted  to  acknowledge  him  for  Emperor,  except  U-fan-ghey,  who  commanded  the  Forces  that 

were  on  the  Frontiers  of  Tart  ary  ;  to  reduce  whom  he  fet  out  with  his  Army,  taking  along  with 
him  the  Father  of  that  General,  called  U,  who  then  lived  at  P e-king,  and  was  venerable  for  his 
Age  as  well  as  Dignities. 

U-Jan-ghey  having  retired  into  one  of  the  Cities  of  Lyau-tong,  the  new  Emperor  befieged  it, 
and  ordering  U  to  be  brought  out  in  Chains,  threaten’d  to  cut  his  Throat  before  the  General's 
Face,  if  he  did  not  fubmit  to  him  forthwith. 


(b)  We  are  obliged  for  the  Extracts  here  meant  to  P.  Gaubil , 
who  tranfmitted  them  with  many  other  very  curious  Matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Chinefe  Aftronûmy  and  Hiftory,  which  were  pub- 


Iifhed  by  P.  Etienne  Souciet.  under  the  Title  of  Obfervations  M& 
thématiques,  Géographiques,  Chronologiques  Phyjîques,  &c. 
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U-fan-ghey ,  after  being  agitated  for  a  while  between  the  Love  of  his  Country  and  Filial  Ten- 
dernefs,  at  length  facrificed  his  Father  to  his  Virtue;  the  old  Man  himfelf,  extolling  the  Loyalty 
of  his  Son,  met  his  Fate  with  an  heroic  Courage.  This  cruel  Aftion  provoked  the  General  fo 
much  the  more  to  feek  Revenge  ;  but  as  it  was  difficult  for  him  long  to  refill  the  Efforts  of  the 
Ufurper,  he  thought  that  by  piquing  the  Generofity  of  the  Tartar  King,  he  might  not  only  obtain 
Peace  from  him,  but  likewife  his  Affiftance,  with  all  his  Forces.  Tfong-tê ,  (which  was  the 
Name  of  this  King)  incited  by  a  fecret  Ambition,  more  than  the  Riches  offer’d  by  the  Chineje 
General,  liked  the  Proportion  fo  well,  that  the  very  fame  Day  he  appear’d  at  the  Head  of  eighty 
thoufand  Men.  The  Ufurper  being  inform’d  of  the  Union  of  the  Chincfe  and  Tartarian  Armies,  U-kong& les;, 
durft  not  encounter  two  fuch  great  Commanders,  but  retir’d  in  hafte  to  P e-king  ;  and  having  heard 
loaded  feveral  Wagons  with  thechoiceft  Goods  of  the  Palace,  he  fet  it  on  Fire,  and  fled  into  the  °  n°  m°re* 
Province  of  Sben-Ji ,  where  he  took  fuch  Care  to  hide  himfelf,  that  the  Place  of  his  Retreat  could 
never  be  found  ;  Altho’ he  made  great  Speed,  yet  part  of  the  Plunder  fell  into  the  Hands  of  King  of  the 
the  Tartarian  Cavalry,  who  pürfued  him  ;  However,  Tfong-tê ,  who  might  eafily  have  routed  Mafich™s 
his  Army,  chofe  rather  to  repair  to  Pe-king ,  where  he  was  joyfully  received,  both  by  the  Gran-  Emperwand 
dees  and  the  People.  All  looked  on  him  as  their  Deliverer,  and  were  manag’d  fo  dexteroufly  dies- 
that  they  intreated  him  to  take  into  his  Hands  the  Government  of  the  Empire,  which  was  the 
thing  he  aim’d  at.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  Conqueft,  for  he  dy’d  quickly  after,  having  only 
time  to  name  Shun-chi,  his  Son,  for  his  Succeffor,  who  was  but  fix  Years  Old  ;  leaving  the  Care 
of  his  Education  and  the  Government  to  one  of  his  Brothers  call’d  A  ma  va?ig. 

This  Prince  by  his  Courage  and  Policy  reduced  mod  of  the  Provinces,  which  were  averfe  to  Moftof chink 
the  Tartar  Yoke;  and  tho*  he  might  have  kept  the  Empire  to  himfelf,  yet  he  furrender’d  the^u“d  un' 
Government  to  his  Nephew,  as  foon  as  he  had  attain’d  the  proper  Age.  The  young  Emperor  shun-chL* 
ihew’d  himfelf  at  once  fo  able  in  the  Art  of  Reigning,  that  he  foon  gain’d  the  Hearts  of  his  Sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  as  nothing  efcap’d  his  Vigilance  and  Penetration,  he  found  Means  to  unite  the  Cbi- 
fiefe  and  Tartars  fo  firmly,  that  they  feem’d  to  be  but  one  Nation.  During  his  Reign  he  main¬ 
tain’d  the  Grandeur  of  the  Empire  with  fuch  a  Superiority  of  Genius,  as  made  him  admired  by 
his  SubjeCls  when  living,  and  regretted  when  dead.  Being  at  the  Point  of  Death,  which  happen’d 
in  the  twenty  fourth  Year  of  his  Age,  he  call’d  his  four  chief  Minifters  ;  and  having  exprefs’d 
his  Concern  for  not  having  been  able  to  reward  thofe  who  had  faithfully  ferv’d  his  Father,  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  Kang-hi ,  who  was  then  but  eight  Years  old,  was  of  all  his  Children  fitteft  to  fucceed 
him,  and  recommended  his  Education  to  their  Care. 

‘  The  Day  after  the  Death  of  the  Emperor  Shun-chi ,  his  Body  being  put  in  a  Coffin,  Kang-hi  K°ng-hi  fac- 
was  proclaim’d  Emperor;  when  afcending  the  Throne,  all  the  Princes,  Lords,  Prime  Officers  of ceeds' 
the  Army  and  the  Crown,  with  th q  Mandarins  of  the  feveral  Tribunals,  proftrated  themfelves 
at  his  Feet  three  times,  ftriking  the  Ground  with  their  Fore-Heads  every  Time  they  kneel’d, 
and  made  the  nine  Cuftomary  Reverences. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  Magnificence  of  the  Great  Court,  where  this  Ceremony  was  perform’d.  Afcends 
All  the  Mandarins  were  ranged  on  both  fides,  drefs’d  in  Silk,  flower’d  with  Gold,  in  the  form  of  ^thThrre°“e 
Rofes  ;  there  were  fifty  who  carry’d  great  Umbrellas  of  Gold-Brocade  and  Silk,  with  their  Magnificence 
Staves  gilt,  and  were  divided  in  two  Rows,  twenty  five  on  each  fide  of  the  Throne.  On  the 
fide  of  them  were  fifty  other  Officers  with  large  Fans  of  Silk  embroider’d  with  Gold  ;  and  near 
fhefe  were  twenty  eight  large  Standards,  imbroider’d  with  golden  Stars,  great  Dragons,  and  the 
Figure  of  the  Moon  in  its  Change,  its  Full  and  Wane,  with  all  its  various  Phafes  and  Ap¬ 
pearances:  In  order  to  reprefent  its  twenty  eight  Manfions  in  the  Heavens,  and  its  different  Con¬ 
junctions  andOppofitions  with  the  Sun,  as  they  appear  in  the  Interférions  of  the  Circles,  which  the 
Aftronomers  call  Nodes,  or  the  Dragon’s  Head  and  Tail.  A  hundred  Standards  follow’d  thefe;  and 
the  reft  of  the  Mandarins  carry’d  Maces,  Axes,  Hammers,  and  other  Inftruments  of  War  or 
Ceremony,  with  Heads  of  ftrange  Monfters  and  other  Animals. 

The  Sovereign  Power  was  never  fo  abfolute  as  under  this  Monarch  ;  who  during  his  whole 
<  Reign,  which  was  one  of  the  longeft  to  be  met  with,  was  not  only  held  in  Veneration  throughout 
A  fia,  but  his  great  Merit  and  Renown  paffing  the  Ocean,  procured  him  the  Admiration  and 
Ëfteem  of  all  Europe.  It  was  he,  who,  uniting  the  two  Tartaries  with  China  into  one  Empire,  Unites  the 
brought  under  his  Power  a  vaft  Extent  of  Country,  which  is  no  where  interrupted  by  the  two  friaries 
Territories  belonging  to  any  foreign  Prince.  As  none  but  the  IVeftern  Tartars  were  able  to  give  wuh  Chlna' 
him  Difturbance,  he  partly  by  Policy,  and  partly  by  Force,  oblig’d  them  to  remove  three  hundred 
Miles  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  where  he  gave  them  Lands  and  Paftures,  fettling  his  own  Subjects 
in  their  Room.  In  fhort,  he  divided  this  immenfe  Country  into  feveral  Provinces,  which  were  tri-  His  Policy, 
butary  and  fubjedt  to  him;  and  kept  them  ftill  more  in  Awe  by  means  of  the  Lama's,  who  have 
;  an  abfolute  Sway  over  the  Minds  of  the  Tartars ,  being  ador’d  by  them  like  fo  many  Divinities. 

He  made  ufe  of  another  Piece  of  Policy  :  for  whereas  his  Predeceffors  fhut  themfelves  up  in  Appears  a- 
their  Palaces, and  were  never  feen  by  the  People  ;  he  on  the  contrary  went  out  of  his  three  times  a  moRg  his 
Year,  either  to  travel  or  perform  Hunting-Matches,  which  refembled  fo  many  militaryExpeditions. Subjeas* 

As  foon  as  he  had  eftabliffi’d  a  folid  Peace  in  his  Dominions,  he  re-call’d  the  greater  part  ofMakesfre 
the  Forces  that  were  difpers’d  thro’  the  Provinces  j  and  to  prevent  their  being  foften’d  by  Eafe  quLTjouT- 
and  Luxury,  march’d  them  from  time  to  time  into  Tart  ary,  arm’d  with  Bows,  Arrows,  and  Ci-  nies  imo  <rar~ 
meters  :  there  to  wage  War  with  Stags,  Boars,  Bears,  Tygers,  and  other  wild  Beafts,  making ta>y' 
his  Soldiers  perform  long  and  fatiguing  Journeys.  This  great  Army  was  divided  into  Companies,  and 
march’d  in  Order  of  Battle,  at  the  Sound  ofDrums  and  Trumpets.  It  had  its  Van,  Rear,  main  Body, 
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right  and  left  Wings,  commanded  by  fo  many  Princes  and  great  Lords  ;  and.  was  follow’d  by 
Waggons,  Horfes,  Camels,  and  Mules,  loaded  with  Provifions,  and  Ammunition.  It  was  ob¬ 
lig'd  to  encamp  every  Night,  there  being  neither  Cities,  Towns,  nor  Villages  in  the  W fern 
T art  ary  y  whole  Inhabitants  dwell  in  Tents,  difperfed  over  the  Country  ;  wheie  they  feed  their 
Oxen,  Horfes,  and  Camels,  removing  from  Place  to  Place  for  the  Conveniency  of  Pafture.  They 
know  nothing  of  fowing  Corn  or  cultivating  Land,  but  live  on  Milk,  Cheefe,  and  what  they  can 

take  in  Hunting.  ^  . 

While  the  Emperor  thus  kept  his  Troops  in  Addon,  and  the  'Tartars  in  Obedience,  he  did 
not  lelfen  his  Application  to  State- Affairs,  but  held  his  Councils  regularly  with  his. Minifter  sunder  a 
Tent,  as  if  it  had  been  a  Palace,  and  gave  them  his  Orders.  He  was  inform’d  of  every  thing,  and 
govern’d  the  Empire  wholly,  by  himfelf,  as  the  Soul  that  gave  Motion  to  all  the  Members  of  fo  great 
a  Body,  not  intrufting  the  Adminiftration  either  to  his  Ko-laus ,  or  to  the  great  Lords  of  the  Court  ; 
as  for  the  Eunuchs  of  the  Palace,  who  had  fo  much  Power  in  the  preceding  Reigns,  they  had  not 
Mixes  the  the  lead;  Authority.  Another  piece  of  his  Policy  was,  to  appoint  one  half  of  the  Officers  of 
^hJchiZ'ftln  t^ie  Tribunals  Chinefe ,  and  the  other  half  Tartars ,  who  being  fo  many  Spies  on  each  other, 
^Tribunals  might  prevent  any  Attempts  to  the  Prejudice  of  either  Nation  ;  befides,  it  obliged 'the  Tartars  to 
apply  themfelves  early  to  Literature,  in  order  to  qualify  themfelves  for  Employments,  according 
to  the  ancient  Cuftom  of  the  Empire. 

Extent  of  the  Ever  fince  the  Peace,  which  this  Prince  concluded  with  the  Ruffians  at  Nip  chu ,  for  fettling 
Empire.  the  Limits,  the  true  Extent  of  this  great  Empire  has  been  known  ;  being  in  length  from  the  moft 
Southern  Point  of  [the  Bland  of]  Hay-nan ,  to  the  Extremity  of  that  Part  of  Tartary ,  fubjeft 
to  the  Emperor,  upwards  of  nine  hundred  common  Leagues  of  France.  Befides  there  are  many 
Kingdoms,  as  Korea ,  Tong-king ,  Kochin-china ,  Siam,  &c.  which  are  tributary  to  the  Emperor, 
who  fometimes  appoints,  and  muff  always  confirm  their  Kings.  But  thefe  Countries  differ  from 
China ,  as  well  in  their  refpedive  Forms  of  Government,  as  in  the  Fertility  of  their  Soil  ;  the  Num¬ 
ber,  Beauty,  and  Largenefs  of  their  Cities  ;  the  Religion,  Genius,  Manners,  and  Politenefs  of  their 
Inhabitants  :  fo  that  the  Chinefe  have  very  little  Efteem  for  them,  calling  them  Barbarians,  and 
induftrioufly  avoiding  all  Alliance  with  them. 

Multitude  of  The  fifteen  Provinces,  into  which  China  is  divided,  are  not  equally  peopled  ;  for  from  Pe- 
its  lnkabi-  fcng  to  Nan-chang ,  which  is  the  Capital  of  Kyang-Ji ,  the  People  are  not  fo  numerous  as  in  the 
Provinces  of  Che-kyangy  Kyang-nan ,  Quang-tongy  Fo-kyeny  and  fome  others,  where  the  great 
Roads  as  well  as  Cities  are  fo  crouded,  that  it  is  troublefome  to  travel  ;  whence  the  Miffionaries, 
who  have  feen  only  thofe  fine  and  populous  Provinces,  have  exaggerated  the  Number  of  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  which  however  far  exceeds  that  of  all  Europe  put  together.  Altho’  Fe-king  (lands  on  more 
Ground  than  Paris ,  I  don’t  believe  it  contains  above  three  Millions  ôf  Souls;  which  Computa¬ 
tion  is  the  more  certain,  as  every  Head  of  a  Family  is  oblig’d  to  give  the  Magiftrates  an  account 
of  the  Number  of  Perfons  that  compofe  it,  with  the  Age  and  Sex  of  each. 

Great  Num-  Several  things  contribute  to  make  this  Country  fo  prodigioufly  populous,  as  the  Chinefe  being 
TownsCFies’  a^ow  ^  niany  Wives  ;  their  Sobriety  and  ftrong  Conftitution  ;  their  Contempt  for  other  Nations, 
treffes,  ’&c.  which  prevents  their  fettling  or  even  travelling  abroad  ;  the  Goodnefsof  the  Climate  which  has  been 
hitherto  free  from  the  Plague;  and  efpecially  the  almoft  perpetual  Peace  which  they  enjoy. 

There  are  in  each  Province,  befides  the  Capital  (which  is  very  large  and  fit  to  be  the  Seat  of 
the  Empire)  a  great  Number  of  Cities  of  the  firft,  fécond,  and  third  Order  ;  moft  of  which  are 
built  on  the  Banks  of  navigable  Rivers,  with  large  Suburbs  on  each  fide.  Add  to  thefe  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  Forts,  Caftles,  Villages,  and  Towns  ;  fome  of  which  latter,  efpecially  thofe  call’d  Ghing, 
vye  with  Cities  in  Magnitude,  Number  of  Inhabitants,  and  Trade  :  tho’  they  are  only  call’d 
Towns,  becaufe  they  have  neither  Walls,  nor  Magiftrates  of  their  own,  being  govern’d  by  thofe 
of  the  neighbouring  Cities  ;  thus  King-te-chingy  where  the  fineft  Porcelain  is  made,  depends  on 
a  City  in  the  Diftrid  of  Zh  dît- chew,  and  Fo-fian  on  Kan-tony  which  is  but  four  Leagues 
Diftant,  &c. 

Form  of  the  Moft  of  the  Cities  of  Chinay  (but  not  all  as  fome  have  affirmed)  are  alike,  being  Oblong  Squares, 
Clties‘  whofe  Walls  are  built  on  a  Line  at  right  Angles,  and  facing  the  four  Cardinal  Points  as  near  as 
may  be.  In  like  manner,  whatever  way  the  Streets  are  difpofed,  the  Houfes  ought  always  to 
front  the  South,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fharpnefs  of  the  North  wind,  which  does  not  agree  with 
the  Chinefe  ;  and  for  this  Reafon  the  Door  is  commonly  made  flanting  in  one  of  the  fides  of  the 
Court. 

Their  Wails.  The  Walls  of  the  Cities,  which  are  generally  very  broad  and  high,  are  either  of  Brick  or 
fquare  Stone,  furrounded  by  a  wide  Ditch,  and  fenc’d  behind  with  a  Rampart  of  Earth,  as  well 
as  fortify’d  with  fquare  Towers  at  certain  Diftances. 

Their  Gates  Every  Gate  is  double,  and  opens  with  two  Leaves  ;  and  between  the  Gates  is  a  Place  of  Arms 
for  exercifing  the  Soldiers.  When  one  enters  the  firft  Gate,  the  fecond  is  not  to  be  feen,  becaufe 
not  oppofite.  Above  the  Gates  are  fine  Towers,  which  ferve  for  Arfenals  and  Guard-Houfes 
for  Soldiers  ;  and  without  the  Gates  are  frequently  large  Suburbs,  almoft  as  populous  as  the  City. 

In  the  moft  frequented  parts  of  each  City,  there  is  one  or  more  Towers,  which  make  a 
moft  beautiful  Appearance,  on  account  of  their  Architedure  and  Hight  ;  fome  confifting  of  nine, 
but  none  of  lefs  than  feven  Stories.  The  principal  Streets  are  generally  ftreight,  but  often  narrow, 
except  thofe  of  the  Imperial  City,  which  are  very  wide,  as  well  as  long  ;  and  perhaps  the  moft  con* 
venient  in  the  World,  efpecially  for  Horfes  and  Waggons.  All  the  Houfes,  excepting  the  Towers 
and  fome  particular  Buildings  overtoping  the  reft,  are  very  low  ;  and  fo  hid  by  the  Walls  of  the 
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City  that  were  it  not  for  a  great  number  of  fquare  Towers  that  appear,  one  would  take  it  at  a 
diftance  for  a  vaft  Park.  There  are  wafte  Places  in  fome  of  the  Cities,  becaufe  not  re-built  fince 
they  were  ruin’d  by  the  Tartars,  who  lately  conquer’d  China.  But  what  is  very  remarkable,  near 
the  great  Cities,  efpecially  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  there  are  feen  a  kind  of  floating  Cities; 
confiftirw  of  a  prodigious  multitude  of  Barks  on  both  fides  of  the  River,  which  are  inhabited  by 
number s^of  Families,  who  have  no  other  Dwellings  :  fo  that  the  Water  is  almoft  as  populous  as 

thThere*are  properly  but  two  Orders  in  the  Empire,  one  of  the  Nobility,  and  the  other  of  the 
People.  The  firft  comprehends  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  ;  the  Dukes,  Earls,  Mandarins  of  Learn-  Claffes> 
ingand  Arms;  thofe  that  have  been  Mandarins  formerly,  but  are  not  fo  at  prefent;  and  the  Lite¬ 
rati  who  bv  their  Studies  having  obtain’d  the  firft  Degrees  of  Literature ,  are  afpiring  to  the 
Magiftracy  and  Dignities  of  the  Empire.  The  fécond  comprehends  the  Hufbandmen,  Merchants, 
and  Tradefinen.  I  (hall  treat  of  each  of  thefein  their  Order,  according  to  the  Plan  I  have  laid 

down.  r  * 


Of  the  Authority  of  the  Emperor ,  and  Seals  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  ;  his  common  Expences,  his  Palace,  his  Equipage 
and  the  Order  of  his  March  when  he  goes  abroad. 


THERE  is  no  Monarchy  whofe  Government  is  more  defpotic  than  that  of  China. .  The  Authorlty 
Emperor  is  veiled  with  abfolute  Authority,  and  to  appearance  is  a  kind  of  Divinity  jandMajefty 
The  Refped  which  is  paid  him  amounting  to  a  fort  of  Adoration.  His  Words  are  like  fo  many  of  the 
Oracles  and  the  leaft  of  his  Commands  as  implicitly  obey’d  as  if  they  came  down  from  Heaven. 

None  are  fuffer’d  to  fpeak  to  him  but  on  their  Knees,  not  even  his  eldeft  Brother  ;  or  to  appear 
before  him  with  Ceremony  in  any  other  Pofture,  unlefs  he  gives .  Orders  to  the  contrary.  Only 
the  Lords  who  accompany  him,  are  permitted  to  ftand  before  him,  and  to  bend  one  Knee  when 

The  fame  Honours  are  paid  the  Emperor’s  Officers,  when  representing _his  Peifon,  and  giving  Defcend  to 
his  Orders  either  as  Envoys,  or  Mandarins  of  the  Prefence.  Little  fhort  of  this  is  the  Refpett  due  his  outers, 
to  Governors,  when  they  adminifter  Juftice,  who  with  regard  to  the  People  may  be  laid  to  be 
Emperors,  and  Subje&s  with  regard  to  their  Superiors:  which  admirable  Subordination  contributes 
more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  the  Repofe  of  the  Empire,  where  it  is  never  confider  d  who  the  Perfon 

is,  but  whom  he  reprefents.  .  n  .  .t,  n 

The  Mandarins,  the  Grandees  of  the  Court,  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  proftrate  themfelves  Profoun<J 

not  onlv  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Emperor,  but  often  even  before  his  Chair  his  Throne,  and  Veneration 

every  thine  that  is  for  his  Ufe  ;  kneeling  down  fometimes  at  the  fight  of  his  Habit  or  his  P  “>• 

Girdle.  Not  that  they  are  either  blind  to  his  Faults,  or  approve  of  them  ;  on  the  contrary  they 

blame  them  in  their  Hearts,  and  condemn  him,  when  they  fee  him  abandon  d  to  Avarice  Anger, 

or  any  fuch  lhameful  Paffion.  Yet  they  think  they  ought  to  give  thefe  public  Marks  of  Venera¬ 
tion  for  their  Emperor,  in  order  to  maintain  Subordination  fo  effential  to  every  good  Government; 
and  to  infpire  the  People,  by  their  Examples,  with  the  Submiffion  and  Obedience  due  tohis Au¬ 
thority.  In  confequence  of  this  Maxim  they  give  him  the  moft  lofty  Titles,  calling  him  fyen-tfi, 
the  Son  of  Heaven -,  Whang-ti,  Auguft  and  fiver eign  Emperor -.Shing-whang,  Ho. y  Emperor-,^  Titles 
Shau-ting ,  Palace  Royal  i  Van-fiwi,  Pen  thoufand  Tears.  1  hefe  Names  and  many  more  of  the  g.ven  h,m. 
fame  Nature,  {hew  not  only  their  great  Refpeft  for  his  Perfon,  but  the  Vows  they  make  for  his 

No  Subieft,  be  his  Rank  or  Quality  ever  fo  great,  dares  ride  on  Horfeback,  or  pafs  in  a  Chair 
before  the  Gate  of  his  Palace  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  approaches  it,  he  muft  alight,  and  not  mount 
Lain  till  he  comes  to  the  Place  appointed  for  that  Purpofe.  On  certain  Hated  Days  of  the  Week, 
or  Month  all  the  Grandees  are  oblig’d  to  appear  in  Habits  of  Ceremony,  in  one  of  the  Courts  His  Throne 
of  the  Palace  to  pay  their  Homage;  where,  if  he  does  not  appear  perfonally,  they  muft  pro-  adored  in 
ftraÎ  themÊlves  bSe  his  Thron?.  If  he  falls  dangeroufly  fick,  it  caufes  a  general  Alarm  the  * 
Mandarins  of  all  Orders  alfemble  in  a  vaft  Court  of  the  Palace  ;  and  without  regarding  the  Incle¬ 
mencies  of  the  Air  or  the  Rigor  of  the'Seafon,  pafs  both  Nights  and  Days  on  their  Knees,  to 
teftify  their  Grief,  and  intreat  Heaven  to  reftore  his  Health.  For  if  the  Emperor  fuffers,  all  the 
Empire  fuffers  in  his  Perfon,  his  Lofs  being  the  only  Misfortune  which  his  Subjefts  ought  to  dread. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Courts  of  the  Palace,  there  is  a  Path  paved  with  large  Stones,  for  the  MarUs  0f 
Emperor  to  walk  on  when  he  goes  out  ;  and  thofe  that  pafs  along  it  muft  run  fall,  which  is  a  Refpeft. 
mark  of  Refpeft  obferv’d  in  palling  before  a  Perfon  of  Quality  :  but  they  have  a  particular  way 
of  Running,  which  is  efteem’d  as  graceful  among  the  Chinefe,  as  the  making  a  handfome  Bow  in 
Europe.  The  firft  Miffionaries  were  oblig’d  to  learn  this  Ceremony  before  they  fcluted 1  the  late 
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Emperor  upon  their  Arrival  at  P e-king  i  After  they  had  pafs’d  thro’  eight  great  Courts,  they  aî_ 
riv’d  at  his  Apartment,  which  was  a  Kong  ;  for  fo  they  call  the  great  Halls  or  Parlours,  ftandin  ' 
by  themfelves,  built  upon  Slabs  of  white  Marble,  where  the  Emperor  lives.  ° 

This  Kong  confided  of  a  Hall*  in  which  there  was  a  Throne,  and  a  Chamber,  where  he  was  fittin? 
on  a  Kan  or  Eflrade ,  raifed  three  Foot,  which  took  up  the  whole  length  of  the  Room.  The  Kan 
was  cover’d  with  a  plain  white  Felt,  affedting  perhaps  this  Simplicity  as  being  in  Mourning  f0r 
his  Grand-Mother.  His  Habit  was  only  of  Black  Sattin,  lin’d  with  Sable-Fur,  Rich  as  moR  0f 
the  confiderable  Officers  wear  ;  he  fat  crofs  legg’d  after  the  Tartarian  Faffiion,  and  they  made 
the  Imperial  Salute,  as  perform’d  by  thofe  who  have  Audience  of  this  Erinee. 

Theimperial  As  foon  as  the  Perfon  is  enter’d  the  Door  of  the  Hall,  he  mud  run  in  a  graceful  manner  til] 
Salate.  he  comes  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Chamber  fronting  the  Emperor;  where  he  mud  dand  a  little 
while  with  both  Arms  dret-ch’d  downwards,  and  after  bending  his  Knees,  bow  to  the  Ground 
three  times,  then  rife  up  again:  and  repeat  this  lad  Ceremony  the  fécond  and  third  time,  till  he  ii 
commanded  to  advance,  and  kneel  at  the  Emperor’s  Feet. 

Siou^and1  Yellow  is  the  Emperor’s  Colour,  and  is  forbidden  every  body  elfL  His  Ved  is  cover’d  with 
Dragons,  which  is  his  Coat  of  Arms;  none  elfe  daring  to  wear  theni  with  five  Claws,  on  pain 
of  Puniffiment.  He  dates  his  Letters,  Decrees,  and  all  his  publick  Adts  with  the  Years  of  his 
Reign,  and  the  Day  of  the  Moon  ;  as  for  Indance,  The  fixteenth  Year  of  my  Reign,  and  the 
fixth  of  the  fourth  Moon. 

The  Sentiments  of  the  profounded  Veneration  for  their  Emperors,  which  the  Chinefe  are 
brought  up  in  from  their  Cradles,  are  corroborated  by  that  abfolute  and  boundlefs  Power  veiled 
in  him  by  the  Laws.  He  only  has  theDifpofal  of  the  Lives  and  Fortunes  of  his  Subjects  ;  nor 
can  the  Vice-Roy,  the  Tribunals,  nor  any  Sovereign  Court  of  Judicature,  püniffi  a  Criminal  witi 
Death,  till  the  Sentence  be  fird  confirm’d  by  the  Emperor. 
tion  The  Princes  of  the  Blood-Royal,  however  dignify’d  by  their  Birth,  have  neither  Power  nor 

Princes ofliie  Credit  in  the  State.  They  have  the  Title  of  Regulo,  and  are  allow’d  a  Palace,  and  a  Coûït  with 

Blood  £  ^  hhl  n  £*  f*  C  n  n  /  !  o  T?  Pvro  T~\  no  nnn  l.  ~  "D  t..-.  i.1,  _ _  - A.  .1 1  n  A  .1 
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Officers  and  a  Revenue  conformable  to  their  Rank  ;  but  they  have  not  the  lead  Authority  over 
the  People,  who  yet  pay  them  the  greated  Refpedt.  Formerly,  when  they  were  difperfed  in  the 
Provinces,  the  Officers  of  the  Crown  remitted  them  their  Revenue  every  three  Months;  that  by 
fpending  it  as  fad  as  it  came  to  hand,  they  might  be  difabled  from  laying  up  any  part  of  it  for 
feditious  or  rebellious  Purpofes,  and  they  were  even  forbidden  on  pain  of  Death  to  remove 

from  the  Place  appointed  for  their  Refidence:  but  fince  the  Tartars  have  been  Mader  of  Chinay 

the  Emperor  judg’d  it  more  proper  that  all  the  Princes  ffiould  live  at  Court  under  his  Eye.  They 
have  alfo  Houles,  Lands,  and  Rents,  befides  what  the  Emperor  allows  them  for  their  Expences  ; 
and  improve  their  Money  by  the  Indudry  of  their  Domedics,  fo  that  fome  of  them  are 
very  rich. 

The  Emperor  alone  difpofes  of  all  Offices  in  the  State.  He  names  the  Vice-Roys  and  Goverr 
nors,  raifing  and  degrading  them  according  to  their  Capacities  and  Merits,  (for,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  no  Place  in  the  Empire  is  venal;)  even  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  have  no  Right  to  their  Title, 
without  his  exprefsPermiffion,  which  they  could  not  obtain  if  they  were  irregular  in  their  Condutd, 
Gin  choofea  or  negligent  in  their  Duty.  He  chufes  for  his  Heir  filch  of  his  Sons  as  he  judges  fitted  to  fucceed 

Socceffor,  him;  and  jf  he  thinks  there  is  none  of  his  Family  capable  of  governing  well,  he  pitches  on  one  of 

his  Subjects  whom  he  deems  mod  worthy.  In  the  earlied  times  there  have  been  Indances  of 
Princes,  who  are  dill  revered  by  the  Chinefe  for  having  preferr’d  the  Welfare  of  the  State  to  the 
at  Plea  ^01T  an<3  Splendor  of  their  own  Family  ;  but  for  feveral  Ages  pad,  the  Emperors  have  nomir 
nated  their  Succedors  out  of  the  Princes  of  their  own  Blood.  However,  it  is  necefiary  that  the 
Perfon  eledfed  ffiould  have  real  Merit,  and  proper  Qualifications,  for  otherwife  the  Emperor  would 
lofe  his  Reputation,  and  infallibly  occafion  great  Diforders.  On  the  other  hand  if  he  prefers  to 
the  elded  one  who  has  more  Merit,  then  his  Name  becomes  immortal  ;  but  if,  after  being  de¬ 
clar’d  his  Succeffor  with  the  ufual  Solemnities,,  he  is  wanting  in  his  Duty,  or  commits,  any  great 
Mifdemeanor,  it  is  in  the  Emperor’s  Power  to  difinherit  him,  and  name  another  in  his  Place. 

The  late  Emperor  Kang-hi ,  making  ufe  of  this  Right,  depofed  in  a  very  fingular  Manner  his 
only  Son  by  his  lawful  Wife,  on  fufpedting  his  Fidelity.  It  was  furprifing  to  fee  him,  who  but  a 
little  before  was  almod  equal  to  the  Emperor,  loaded  with  Irons.  His  Children  and  principal 
Officers  were  involv’d  in  the  fame  Fate;  and  the  public  Gazettes  were  immediately  fill’d  with 
Manifedo’s,  wherein  the  Emperor  inform’d  his  Subjects  of  his  Reafons.  No  Sentence  of  any 
Tribunal  whatever  is  of  force  till  ratify’d  by  the  Emperor  :  but  thofe  that  proceed  immediately 
from  himfelf  are  perpetual  and  irrevocable  ;  the  Vice-Roys  and  Tribunals  of  the  Provinces 
being  oblig’d  to  have  them  regidred,  and  publidi’d  immediately  in  all  Places  of  their  Jurifdidlion. 
His  Power  extends  over  the  Dead  as  well  as  Living,  bedowing  Titles  of  Honour  on  the  Deceafed; 
for,  to  recompenfe  the  Perfonal  Merit,  either  of  the  Deceafed  or  their  Defcendants,  he  confers 
Titles  of  Honour  on  them,  which  extend  to  their  whole  Families. 

Priricipietf  ^ut  akf°hjteas  his  Poweris,  it  is  redrain’d  by  the  fame  Law  that  enforces  it.  It  isa  Principle  as  old  as 
the  Chinefe  the  Monarchy  itfelf.  That  the  State  is  a  large  Family;  and  that  a  Prince  oughtto  have  the  fame  Regard 
Government  for  his.Subjedls, that  a  Father  hasforhisChildren,  whomhe  ought  togovern  with  an  equal  Gocdnefs  and 
Affection..  This  Notion  isengrafted  in  the  Minds  of  the  Chinefe,  who  judge  of  the  Merit  and  Talents 
A  Check  to  ^  Pr*nce>  fefely  by  the  Paternal  Affedtion  which  he  ffiews  to  his  Subjects;  and  the  Care  be 
theEmperor’s  takes  to  make  them  fenfible  of  it  by  procuring  their  Happinefs.  So  that  he  ought  to  be,  according 
Power.  t0  their  way  of  expreffing  it,  The  Father  and  Mother  of  his  People *  nor  ought  he  to  make  himfelf 

fear’d 
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fear’d  by  them,  but  in  proportion  as  he  gains  their  Love  by  his  GonrWfc  *nA  Vi ^  r *  •  ♦  e- 
Wanner  they  draw  the  Charafter  of  their  great  Emperors ^  and  thdr  Rol /  ,  >  u  hlS 
It  is  the  general  Notion  of  the  GW«/,,  that  an  Empe’rorÏ  S Î • 
matters  which  cbntern  his  People  ;  that  he  is  not  elevated  to  fo  h|h  a  Station  to^ivertWmfelf 
but  that  he  fhould  place  his  DiverfionS  in  dilcharging  the  Duties  of  tho  Fmnpmr  omj  1  w*  Fatherof  the 

When  his  Conduft  is  not  agreeable  to  thts  Idea,  he  falls  into  the  utmoft  Contempt  j  “Why 
„  td  1  Mofhefto  usS?^“  P  “  °n  6  Thr°ne  ?  15  k  n0t  that  he  may  ^  as  a  Father 

Province ts^afflifte^ with  uT  ,?  this  ReP“ta‘™-  Whenever  any  a*™» 

lipi  r  j  ^  ^  Calamities,  he  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  his  Palace,  faits,  denies  himfelf  of t0  preferve 

S 1  Tn^hofe HeÎ' he  affeat  TfTTf*  ÏT  ^  ufl}a‘ TaXeS>  and  Pr0Cure  it  fufficient 
his  People  favh?  “  That  S*3  -°  fu  f°-th  le  is  touch'd  with  the  Miferies  of 

f,  Jc?P  ’  ja>lnS>  ,T“at  bf ,  ?aWes  thcm  w  his  Heart  ;  that  he  bewails  their  Misfortune 
N  ght  and  Day;  and  that  all  his  Thoughts  are  employ’d  to  render  them  happy  makine  ufe 
of  many  fucn  Expreffions,  to  convince  his  Subjefts  how  tenderly  he  loves  them  7  The  Empero! 

clmXT  Ju  25  f°  tVhat  'Ihen,£Ver  “7  ?art  °f  the  EmPire  was  threatened  wkh  a 

Ca  am  ty,  he  Would  be  inform  d  of  it  mftantly  by  a  Courier  ;  that  as  he  believed  himfelf  account¬ 
able  for  every  Misfortune  that  befel  the  State,  he  might  by  his  Conduft  appeafe  the  Anger  of 

MW  ?heVaws  area  farther  Check  on  the  Sovereign  Authority,  in  that  they  allow  the  The or 
Mandarins,  whenever  the  Ernnernr  rnmmifc  omr  Tn^t. a  j—*  ...  .•  71  /T  A—  -/  *  ^  T 


^  if  7*1  1  *  Ao*  «■uuiuiuy,  in  tna.t  tricy  âJlow  the 

Mandarins,  whenever  the  Emperor  commits  any  Faults  in  his  Adminiftration  tending  to  over! 
thiow  good  Order  in  the  Government-  m  rpnmfpnt  n  i 


ial 


,  '  .  r  111  -eLuimiiurration  tending  to  over- 

thiow  good  Order  in  the  Government  to  renreiènf  them  fn  him  n  i  , ,  .  low’d  to  tell 

wfi-y-f  "r  i  p“”"‘  -  ÏCtfiS; 

puntlh  the  Mandarin,  who  had  the  Courage  and  Zeal  to  make  them, . he  would  intirely  lofé  the 
Hearts  of  the  People;  while  the  Mandarin  would  have  the  higheft  Applaufes,  and  his  Name  be 
come  immortal.  There  have  been  feveral  of  thefe  Martyrs  for  the  Public  in  China,  who  when 
the  Prince  deviated  from  a  wife  Adminiftration,  fpoke  their  Minds,  without  fearing  either  Punilh 

Befides,  the  Tranquillity  of  the  Empire  depends  intirely  upon  the  Prince’s  Care  to  fee  the 
Laws  put  m  Execution.  For  fuch  is  the  Genius  of  the  Chinefe,  that  were  not  the  Emperor  and 
his  Council  Ready  and  attentive  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Vice-Roys  and  the  Mandarins  who  are 

«  a.i?1^arîf.e  ^r?m  Cou!'b  they  would  become  fo  many  petty  Tyrants  in  the  Provinces  and 
bamfh  Juftice  from  the  Tribunals.  This  would  raife  fuch  a  Spirit  in  that  numerous  People  that 
finding  themfelves.  ill  ufed  and  opprefs’d  in  any  Province,  they  would  begin  to  affemble'  and 
*°on.  break  out  into  a  General  Revolt.  The  Difcontent  would  quickly  fpread  from  one 
Province  to  another,  and  thus  the  whole  Empire  would  prefèntly  be  in  a  Flame.  For  it  is  the 
Character  of  this  Nation  that  if  the  firft  Sparks  of  Rebellion  be  not  immediately  quench’d  thev 
m  a  mort  tune  produce  the  mod  dangerous  Revolutions,  whereof  China  furniffies  feveral  Exam¬ 
ples:  which  have  taught  the  Emperors,  that  nothing  but  an  indefatigable  Application  and  their 
treading  in  the  Steps  of  their  wile  Anceftors,  can  fecure  their  Authority 

One  of  the  moft  considerable  Marks  of  the  Imperial  Authority  is,  The  Seals  ;  which  are  em-  TVWi 
ploy  d  to  authorife  the  Public  ACts,  and  all  the  Décidons  of  the  Tribunals.  The  Emperor’s  Seal  Se‘ls’ 
is  about  eight  Inches  fquare,  and  of  a  very  fine  Jalper,  a  Stone  highly  elteem’d  in  China  •  nor 
is  any  other  Perfon  whatever  allow’d  to  ufe  it  in  a  Seal.  It  is  call’d,  Tu-Jhe,  and  taken  out  of  the 
In-yu-fhan ,  that  is,  The  Mountain  of  the  Agate  Seal ,  concerning  which  the  ChineJ'e  relate  lèverai 
Fables.  Among  the  reft  they  tell  us,  that  formerly  the  Fong-whang  having  appear’d  on  this  Moun¬ 
tain,  relied  on  a  rough  Stone;  which  being  broken  by  a  Ikilful  Lapidary  he  found  therein  this 
famous  Stone,  whereof  the  Seal  of  the  Empire  is  made.  The  Fong-whang  is  the  Phoenix  of  the 
Chinefe,  who  account  it  a  Bird  of  Profperity,  and  the  Fore-runner  of  the  Golden  Age  ;  but  indeed 
it  exifts  only  in  their  Books  and  Chimerical  Paintings. 

The  Honorary  Seals  given  to  the  Princes  are  of  Gold;  thofe  of  the  Vice-Roys  and  great  Man-  Seals  of 
danns,  or  Magiftrates  of  the  firfi  Rank,  are  of  Silver  ;  and  thofe  of  the  inferior  Mandarins  or  Prin£s  and 
Magiftrates,  are  only  of  Brafs  or  Lead,  being  larger  or  fmaller  according  to  the  Dignity  of 'the  ^ 
Magifirate.  When  it  is  worn  out,  theyare  to  acquaint  the  Tribunal,  which  fends  them  another  ob 
ligingthem  to  return  the  old  one.  Since  the  Tartars  have  fettled  in  China,  the  Characters  infedbed 
on  thefe  Seals  are  both  Chinefe  and  Tartarian,  as  the  Tribunals  are  compofed  of  both  Nations 
When  the  Emperor  fends  Vifitors  into  the  Provinces,  to  examine  the  ConduCt  of  the  Governors’ 
Magiflrates,  and  private  Perfons,  he  gives  each  of  them  the  Seal  of  their  Office.  '  * 

•  One  of  thefe  Vifitors,  having  aCted  for  fome  time  in  the  Province  appointed  him,  of  a  fud-  Vifitors  or 
den  difappear’d;  and  when  any  came  to  apply  to  him  for  Juftice,  his  Domeltics  put  them  off  of 
pelling  them  their'  Matter  was  fo  dangeroully  ill,  that  he  could  neither  hear  their  Complaints  nor  C 
receive  their  Petitions.  A  Mandarin,  who  was  one  of  his  Friends,  fufpefting  it  to  be  only  a 
ieign  d  Sicknefs,  and  fearing  fuch  a  piece  of  Negligence  would  hurt  him  at  Court,  went  to  fee 
■turn.  After  being  put  off  feveral  times  by  the  Servants,  he  at  length  got  Admittance  into  his 
Chamber,  and  afk’d  his  Reafon  for  concealing  himfelf  in  that  manner. 

I  TheVifitor  RiH  pretended  to  be  indifpofed  :  but  the  Mandarin  prefs’d  him  fo  home  proteft-  Story  of  one, 

DhtlV  uTr’iî  °?[10n  ,Wer?’  at  thc  haZard  of  hisLife  >  that  the  Magiftrate  difèîofing  his 
tt  tn  A  ,2rhav^  a°len>/aid  he>  the  Seals  given  me  by  the  Emperor,  fo  that  not  being  able 
^  ,  le  1  Poches,  I  have  thought  fit  to  difappear”.  The  Mandarin,  who  fàw  that  the 
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lead  ill  Confequence  that  could  attend  his  Friend  was  the  lofs  of  his  Employment,  his  own  For¬ 
tune,  and  that  of  his  Family,  asked  him  if  he  had  any  Enemies.  “  Alas  !  anfwered  the  Vilitor 
“  fishing,  Hence  ariles  my  Confufion  and  Defpair.  The  chief  Magiftrate  of  the  City  has  de- 
<c  dared  himfelf  againft  me  on  all  Occafions  which  concern  the  Functions  of  my  Office.  He 
<c  will  certainly  inform  the  Courr,  as  foon  as  he  comes  to  know  I  have  loft  the  Seals,  and  then 
tc  I  am  undone.  Take  my  Advice,  (reply’d  the  Mandarin,  who  was  an  ingenious  Man,)  remove 
“  every  thing  you  have  of  Value  into  the  moft  fecret  Part  of  your  Palace,  and  at  Night  fet  the 
“  Apartment  on  Fire,  and  alarm  the  Neighbourhood.  As  foon  as  that  Officer  comes  to  give  Or- 
<<  ders  according  to  his  Duty,  do  you  publickly  deliver  into  his  Hands  the  little  Coffer  where 
“  the  Seals  were  kept  ;  telling  him,  that  as  you  have  nothing  fo  precious  as  that  Depcfitum  of  the 
«<  Emperor’s,  you  give  it  into  his  Cuftody,  till  you  have  Occafion  for  it;  and  if  he,  my  Lord,  added 
“  the  Mandarin ,  malicioufly  caufed  the  Seals  to  be  ffolen,  he  will  replace  them  in  the  Coffer  j 
tc  or  you  may  accufe  him  with  having  loft  them”.  The  Matter  lucceeded  as  the  Mandarin  had 
forefeen,  and  the  Seals  were  reftored  to  the  Vilitor. 

The  Seals  which  the  Magiftrates  receive  from  the  Emperor,  are  on  the  Days  of  Ceremonies, 
(or  when  they  go  to  vffit  thofe  to  whom  they  wouid  fhow  RefpeCt)  carry  d  before  their  Chair  in 
a  golden  Box,  by  two  Men,  upon  a  kind  of  a  Litter;  and  being  come  to  the  Place  appointed, 
they  are  laid  on  a  Side-Table,  cover’d  with  a  Carpet. 

Em  ercr’s  The  Emperor  of  China  is  render’d  no  lefs  formidable  on  account  of  his  great  Revenue,  than  the 
Revenue. 3  Extent  of  his  Empire.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  exadly  what  the  fini:  amounts  to,  becaufe  the  An¬ 
nual  Tribute  is  paid  partly  in  Money  and  partly  in  Commodities  :  and  is  collected  from  all 
kinds  of  Lands,  even  the  Mountains';  from  Salts,  Silks,  Calico,  Linen,  and  divers  other  Goods; 
from  the  Ports,  Sea-Coafts,  Cuftom-Houfes  and  Barks;  from  theForefts,  Royal  Gardens,  Confifca- 
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The  Tribute  paid  by  every  Perfon  in  this  populous  Empire  between  the  Years  of  twenty  and 
fixty,  amounts  to  immenfe  Sums;  they  fay  that  formerly  upward  of  58,000,000  Inhabitants  paid 
this  Tax.  In  the  Poll  made  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Kang-hi ,  there  were  found 
1 1,052,872  Families;  and  59,788,364  Men  able  to  bear  Arms:  and  yet  neither  the  Princes  nor 
Officers  of  the  Court  ;  nor  the  Mandarins ,  nor  the  Soldiers  who  have  ferved  and  been  difcharged  ; 
nor  the  Literati ,  the  Licentiates ,  the  Doctors,  the  Bcnzds ,  nor  young  Perfons  under  twenty  years 
of  Age  ;  nor  the  great  Multitudes  living  either  on  the  Sea,  or  on  Rivers,  in  Barks,  are  compre¬ 
hended  in  this  Number. 

The  Number  of  Bonzas  is  a  great  deal  above  1,000,000;  of  which  there  are  2,000  un¬ 
married  at  Pe-king ,  befides  350,000  more  in  their  Temples  eftablifhed  in  different  Places  by  the 
Emperor’s  Patents.  The  [Literary]  Batchelors  alone  are  about  90,000.  ’Tis  true,  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  Settlement  of  the  Tartars,  deftroy’d  an  innumerable  Quantity  of  People  ;  but  they 
have  increafed  extremely  fince,  by  means  of  the  profound  Peace. 

There  are,  befides,  10,000  Barks  maintained  by  the  Emperor,  for  bringing  to  Court  the  Tri¬ 
bute  in  Commodities  ;  he  receiving  annually  40,1  55,490  Sacks  of  Rice,  Wheat  and  Millet,  each 
Tribu"^ the  Sac^  weighing  a  hundred  and  twenty  Pounds  ;  1,3  15,937  Loaves  of  Salt,  weighing  fifty  Pound 
each  ;  210,47c  Sacks  of  Beans,  and  22,598,597  Bundles  of  Straw  for  his  Horfes  ;  in  wrought 
Silks  and  Stuffs  191,530  Pound  weight,  each  Pound  of  twenty  Ounces  ;  409,896  Pound  of 
unwrought  Silk  ;  390,48oPieces  of  Calico  ;  560,280  Piecesof  Linen  Cloth  :  befides  vaft  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Velvet,  Sattin,  Damask,  and  other  Silks;  Varniffi,  Oxen,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Geefe,  Ducks, 
Wild-Fowl,  Fifh,  Pot-Herbs,  Fruits,  Spices  ;  and  many  forts  of  Wine,  which  are  annually  brought 
into  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  whole  Revenues  of  the  Emperor  amounting  inFmzcÆ  Money  to  near 
2oo,ooo,oooof  Taeh,  each  being  an  Ounce  of  Silver,  whofe  intrinfick  Value  is  a  hundred  French  Sols. 

The  Emperor  may  lay  new  Taxes  on  the  People,  if  the  Occafions  of  the  State  fhould  require 
it  ;  but  the  fettled  Tributes  being  fufficient  to  defray  all  his  Expences,  he  very  feldom  ufes  this 
Power..  There  is  fcarcély  a  Year  but  he  excepts  fome  Province  or  other  from  paying  the  Tri¬ 
bute,  if  it  happens  to  be  afflicted  with  Famine,  or  any  other  Calamity. 

Order  'n  i  As  the  Lands  are  furvey’d,  and  the  Number  of  Families,  as  well  as  what  is  due  to  the  Empe- 
vyrineg7n  iC  ror,  is  known,  ’tis  eafy  to  compute  what  each  City  ought  to  pay  yearly.  The  Tax  Gatherers 
of  the  refpeCtive  Cities  never  feize  the  Goods  of  thofe  who  are  flow  in  paying,  or  feek  to  avoid  it 
by  continual  Delays,  for  that  would  ruin  Families  ;  and  therefore  from  the  middle  of  the  Spring, 
when  they  begin  to  plow,  to  the  time  of  Harveft,  the  Mandarins  are  not  fuffered  to  moleft  the 
Peafants.  The  Courfe  they  take  to  oblige  them  to  pay,  is  by  the  Baftonado  and  Imprifonment  ; 
or  elfe  by  billetting  on  them  the  old  Men  maintain’d  in  each  Town  on  the  Emperor’s  Charity, 
who  remain  in  their  Houfes  till  they  have  confumed  as  much  as  their  Arrears  amount  to. 
and  transmit-  Thefe  Officers  are  accountable  for  what  they  receive  to  the  Pû-chmg-tjê ,  or  Treafurer  Ge- 
bute^6  In~  nera^  °f  the  Province,  who  is  next  to  the  Viceroy  ;  to  whom  at  certain  times  they  are  obliged  to 
remit  the  Money  they  collect.  They  fend  it  on  Mules,  each  carrying  two  thoufand  Taels ,  in  two 
wooden  Veffels,  like  long  Barrels,  which  are  fecured  with  Iron  Cramps.  The  P û-ching-tj’ê  accounts 
to  the  Hû-pû ,  which  is  the  fécond  fupreme  Tribunal  of  Pe-king,  having  the  Super-intendency 
of  the  Finances;  and  the  Hû-pû  accounts  to  the  Emperor.  Nothing  is  better  order’d  than  the 
manner  of  impofing  and  collecting  the  Tributes,  allowing  for  fome  little  Frauds  in  the  Under-Offi¬ 


cers. 


How  it  is 
employ’d. 


China  is  remarkable  in  that  its  Emperor  is  as  a  great  Head  of  a  Family,  who  provides  for 
the  Necefiities  of  his  Officers.  This  Cuftom,  which  has  continued  invariable  among  the  Chine/» 
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Is  not  unlike  what  was  pra&ifed  formerly  in  the  Court  of  the  Kings  of  France*,  where  Bread, 

Wine,  Meats,  Candles,  and  the  like  were  diftributed.  From  which  Diftributions,  called 
Livraisons,  or  Deliveries ,  came  the  Term  Livery ,  applied  to  the  DomefticSj  who  were  of  the 
fame  Livery  or  Diftribution,  that  is,  belonged  to  the  fame  Mafter. 

Great  Part  of  the  Imperial  Commodities  are  confumed  in  the  Provinces,  in  Penfions,  in  main-*  inPenfiors; 
taining  the  Poor,  efpecially  old  People  and  Invalids,  who  are  very  numerous;  in  the  Salary  of 
the  Mandarins,  Payment  of  the  Forces,  publick  Buildings,  &c.  and  the  Overplus  is  carried  toPaymentof 
P e-king,  to  defray  the  Expences  of  the  Palace  and  the  Metropolis  :  where  the  Emperor  main-  the  Forces, 
tains  160,000  regular  Troops,  exclufive  c  " 
five  thoufand  Mandarins  ;  among  whom 
Flefh,  Fifh,  Salt  Herbs,  &c .  and  once  a 
all  which  are  delivered  them  very  plentifi 
who  are  called  to  Court,  or  fent  from  thence  into  the  Provinces  ;  they  are  ferved,  and  all  their 
Charges  defrayed  on  the  Road,  being  furniffied  with  Barks,  Horfes,  Carriages  and  Inns,  which 
are  kept  at  the  Emperor’s  Expence. 

When  a  Mandarin  is  difpatch’d  by  the  Court,  they  give  him  a  Kang-ho ,  that  is,  an  Order  of  the- 
Court,  made  out  by  the  Ping-Pû,  or  Tribunal  of  the  Militia,  and  fealed  with  its  Seals;  by 
which  the  Officers  of  the  Polls  and  Cities  are  obliged  to  furniffi  without  Delay,  whatever  the 
Kang-ho  directs,  and  as  a  Proof  of  having  executed  it,  apply  their  Seals  to  it.  They  provide 
Men  to  draw  the  Barks,  and  carry  the  Baggage,  which  is  weighed  by  the  Poft-mafter 
General’s  Order,  who  allows  as  many  Men  as  are  neceflary  to  carry  it,  at  the  Rate  of  fifty  Chinefe 
Pounds  Weight  each  Man. 

The  Number  of  Soldiers  maintain’d  by  the  Emperor  along  the  Great  Wall,  and  in  the  Cities  Emperor’s 
and  fortify’d  Places,  amounted  formerly  to  770,000  ;  which  Number  has  been  increafed,  ForcesM 
but  not  diminiffied,  for  they  never  reduce  their  Edites.  They  are  to  ferve  for  Guards  to  the  Grand 
Mandarins,  Governors,  Officers  and  Magiftrates:  they  even  attend  them  on  their  Journeys,  and 
in  the  Night  keep  Watch  about  their  Barks  or  Inns,  being  relieved  at  every  Place  the  Mandarin 
halts  at.  The  Emperor  likewife  keeps  near  565,000  Horfes  to  remount  the  Cavalry,  and  for 
the  Ufe  of  Polls  and  Couriers  to  carry  his  Orders,  and  thofe  of  the  Tribunals  into  the  Provinces. 

He  alfo  defrays  the  Expences  of  all  Foreign  Ambafladors,  from  the  Day  they  enter  till  the  Day  Expences  of 
they  leave  his  Dominions  ;  furnifhing  them  with  Horfes,  Barks,  and  all  neceflary  Carriages,  Ambafladors 
as  well  as  Provifions  for  the  Journey:  and  when  they  arrive  at  Court  lodges  them  in  a  Palace,  era> 
where  as  a  Token  of  Friendfhip  he  fends  them  every  other  Day  Diffies  from  his  own  Table  ; 
and  when  he  has  a  Mind  to  (hew  particular  Marks  of  his  Affection,  he  adds  fome  extraordinary 
Mefles.  I  do  not  mention  this  Monarch’s  Expences  with  regard  either  to  public  Buildings,  in 
the  Cities  and  Country,  or  the  Repairs  of  his  Palace. 

Altho’  the  Defcription  of  the  Palace  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Volume  [p.  67.]  may  feem  fuffi-  Supplemental 
cient  to  give  the  Reader  an  Idea  of  it  ;  yet  I  (hall  here  add  feveral  other  Particulars,  in  the  Words  ^ thePaiacc. 
of  one  of  the  Miffionaries,  who  had  the  Honour  to  be  admitted  into  the  Emperor’s  Prefence,  and 
to  falute  him  in  his  own  Apartment.  “  It  confifts,  fays  he,  of  an  aftonifhing  Colle&ion  of 
Buildings,  and  a  long  Row  of  Courts,  Galleries  and  Gardens,  which  altogether  make  a  mag¬ 
nificent  Appearance.  As  the  Southern  Gate  is  never  opened  but  for  the  Emperor,  we  came  in 
by  that  facing  the  Eail,  which  leads  into  a  vafl  Court  to  the  South  of  the  Palace.  This  Court  F;rft  Court> 
is  fquare,  being  two  hundred  Geometrical  Paces  from  North  to  South  ;  it  is  paved  with  large 
Bricks,  and  the  Walks  laid  with  broad  flat  Stones.  At  each  Angle  is  a  large  oblong 
Building,  with  a  double  Roof,  whofe  Ground-Story  has  three  Entrances,  like  the  Gates  of 
Cities.  Before  we  enter’d  the  next  Court,  we  came  to  a  Canal,  mod  dry,  running 
parallel  to  the  Walls  of  it  from  Eail  to  Weil.  We  paifed  over  this  Canal  by  one  of 
the  fix  white  Marble  Bridges,  built  towards  the  Middle,  facing  fo  many  Arches  or  open 
Gates,  each  fupporting  a  large  Building  that  has  a  Platform  or  Tower,  with  a  double 
Roof,  whofe  Thicknefs  is  upwards  of  twenty  Geometrical  Paces.  At  each  End  of  the 
Bridge  leading  to  the  middle  Gate  are  two  great  round  Pillars  of  white  Marble,  upon  a  large 
Pedeilal,  furrounded  with  a  Baluilrade  of  the  (âme.  The  Bale  is  adorn’d  with  two  great  Lions, 
each  between  feven  or  eight  Foot  high,  and  feeming  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  one  Block. 

Paffing  Northward  thro’  the  Gate  into  this  fécond  Court  (which  is  in  Length  about  a  hun-  SecondCourt 
dred  Geometrical  Paces,  and  fifty  in  Breadth)  we  found  at  the  Entrance  two  other  white 
marble  Columns,  adorn’d  with  Dragons  in  Relievo,  with  .two  fmall  Wings  below  a  Chapiter, 
which  is  flat  and  very  broad. 

From  thence  we  entred  a  third  Court,  twice  the  Length  of  the  fécond,  and  a  little  wider,  Thirdc 
with  five  Gates,  and  Buildings  over  them  like  the  former.  Thefe  Gates  are  very  thick,  and  co-  ^  °Urt* 
vered  with  Plates  of  Iron,  faften’d  on  with  rows  of  Brafs  Nails,  whofe  Heads  are  bigger  than  a 
Man’s  Fid.  all  the  Buildings  of  the  Palace  are  placed  on  Bafes  as  high  as  a  Man,  of  a  reddiffi 
grey  Marble,  very  ill  poliflied,  and  adorn’d  with  Mouldings. 

All  thefe  Courts  are  furrounded  with  very  low  Buildings,  covered  with  yellow  Tiles.  At  the 
Bottom  of  this  third  Court,  there  is  a  long  Building  flank’d  with  two  Pavilions,  whofe  Wings 
are  terminated  by  two  other  Pavilions,  which  .are  like  the  firfl  :  being  double  roofed  and  fur¬ 
rounded  with  Galleries  as  well  as  the  Wings,  and  the  lower  Part  of  the  Building;  which  (lands  on  a 
Platform  of  Bricks  with  its  Parapet,  and  little  Embrafures,  being  near  thirty  five  Foot  high.  The 
Bafe  of  the  Platform,  for  fix  Foot  above  the  Ground,  is  of  Marble.  The  Paflage  is  by  three 

Vol.  I,  Q^q  Gates 
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)r  tneir  ray,  which  they  receive  in  Money, _ 

there  is  diftributed,  every  Day,  a  certain  Quantity  of  . 
Month  they  have  Rice,  Beans,  Wood,  Coals  and  Straw,  theExpeLs 
dly.  The  fame  Cuftom  is  observed  with  regard  to  thofe  of  the  £>» 
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Gates  like  the  former,  with  this  Difference,  that  the  Nails  and  Iron  Work  are  gilded.  There 
were  feveral  Guards  at  this  Gate,  among  whom  was  a  Ko-lau,  or  [one  of  the  Prime]  Minifies  of 
State,  who  having  been  accufed  of  taking  a  Bribe,  was  condemn’d  as  one  of  a  Company  of  Sol, 
diers  to  guard  this  Port  :  But  notwithftanding  his  Difgrace,  all  who  paffed  faluted  him  by 
bending  the  Knee;  ftill  regarding  him  on  account  of  the  high  Station  he  once  poffeiTed. 
fourth  Court  After  we  had  paffed  thro’  thefe  three  Courts,  which  have  nothing  remarkable  excepting  their 
Extent,  we  entered  into  a  fourth.  Near  fourfcore  Geometrical  Paces  fquare,  and  exceedingly 
agreeable.  It  is  furrounded  with  Galleries,  interrupted  at  proper  Diftances  with  little  open  Halls 
fomewhat  high,  having  Steps  before  them,  with  their  Flights  of  white  Mable,  which  go  quite 
round.  Thro’  this  Court  runs  a  little  Canal,  lin’d  with  white  Marble,  whole  Sides  are  adorn’d 
with  Balifters  of  the  fame  Fafhion  :  It  has  over  it  four  or  five  fingle  arched  Bridges  of  white 
Marble,  adorn’d  with  Mouldings  and  Baffo  Relievo’s.  At  the  Bottom  of  this  Court  there 
is  a  large  and  magnificent  Hall,  with  three  fine  Stair-Cafes,  whofe  Flights  are  adorn’d  with  Ba¬ 
lifters  of  the  fame  Kind. 

The  fifth  Court,  which  follows,  is  nearly  of  the  fame  Form  and  Size  ;  but  makes  a  finer  Ap¬ 
pearance,  as  having  a  large  fquare  Perron,  three  Stories  high,  each  adorn’d  with  Balifters  of  white 
Marble.  This  Perron  takes  up  near  half  the  Length  of  the  Court,  and  two  thirds  of  its  Breadth: 
It  is  about  eighteen  Foot  high,  built  upon  a  Bafe  of  Siam  Marble,  which  is  coarfer,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  fix  Foot  high.  It  has  three  Stair-Cafes,  whereof  the  middle  one  is  moft  confiderable 
having  near  the  Foot  of  it  two  great  Brafs  Lions  ;  and  on  the  Top  of  the  Perron  are  eight  Vafes 
of  the  fame  Metal,  about  feven  Foot  high.  This  Perron  is  before  a  large  and  magnificent  Hall 
where  the  Emperor  receives  the  Memorials  and  Petitions  daily  prefented  him  by  the  Manda¬ 
rins  of  the  fovereign  Tribunals,  who  firft  perform  the  accuftom’d  Proftrations  at  the  great 
Stairs. 

Afterward  we  paffed  thro’  two  other  fuch  Courts,  with  Perrons  of  the  fame  Form  as  well  as 
Size,  and  encompaffed  with  the  like  Buildings,  furnifhed  with  Stair-Cafes  and  Balifters  round 
them.  We  were  conducted  through  a  Door  on  the  Right-hand  of  the  laft  Court  into  another 
about  two  hundred  Paces  long  ;  being  a  kind  of  Hippodrome ,  [or  Place  for  Horfe  Racing]  at  the 
End  of  which  on  the  Left-hand,  we  entred  a  great  open  Hall,  where  we  found  Guards  and  ; 
waited  fome  time  for  the  Mandarin ,  appointed  to  conduct  us  into  the  Apartment  of  the  Empëror. 
Ninth  Court  Him  we  followed  thro’  a  ninth  Court,  fomething  lefs  than  the  former,  but  equally  fumptuousl 
At  the  End  of  it  appeared  a  large  Building,  of  an  oblong  Figure,  with  a  double  Roof,  cover’d 
with  yellow  varn idl’d  Tiles,  like  the  preceding.  This  is  the  Palace  where  the  Emperor’s 
Apartment  is  ;  to  which  there  led  a  Caufey,  raifed  about  five  or  fix  Foot  high,  inclofed  with  Bali¬ 
fters  of  white  Marble,  and  pav’d  with  the  fame.  None  but  the  Emperor  may  pafs  this  way,  or 
thro’  the  middle  of  the  other  Courts. 

The  Palace.  This  Palace,  which  fhines  with  Carvings,  Varnidi,  Gilding  and  Painting,  ftands  upon  a 
kind  of  a  Platform,  pav’d  with  large  fquare  Pieces  of  a  beautiful  green  Marble,  polifh’d  like 
Glafs,  and  laid  fo  clofe  together,  that  one  can  fcarcely  difcern  the  Joinings.  At  the  Entrance 
of  the  great  Hall,  there  is  a  Door,  which  opens  into  a  large  fquare  Room  paved  with  Marble  * 
where  the  Emperor  was  fitting  on  an  Eftrade,  after  the  Tartar  Fafhion.  The  Beams  of  this 
Room  were  fupported  by  wooden  Columns  varnifh'd  with  red;  and  fixed  in  fuch  a  manner  in  the 
Wall  that  they  were  even  with  its  Surface.  We  perform’d  the  ufual  Ceremonies,  that  is,  we 
ranged  ourfelves  in  a  Line  facing  the  Emperor,  and  fell  on  our  Knees  three  times,  bowing  every 
time  to  the  Ground.  In  receiving  thefe  Marks  of  our  Refped  himfelf,  he  did  us  a  great  Favour  ; 
for  when  the  Mandarins  of  the  fix  Sovereign  Courts  come  every  fifth  Day,  on  the  firft  Day  of 
the  Year,  and  on  the  Emperor’s  Birth  Day,  to  perform  thefe  Ceremonies,  he  is  fcarce  ever  pre- 
lent  ;  and  is  fometimes  at  a  good  Diftance  from  the  Palace  when  they  pay  him  their  Homages. 
After  we  had  performed  this  Duty  we  approached  his  Perfon,  kneeling  on  one  Side,  and  in  a  r 
Line  :  He  afked  us  our  Names,  Ages  and  Country,  and  entertain’d  us  with  a  Sweetnefs  and  Af¬ 
fability  which  would  be  furprizing  in  any  Prince,  but  was  much  more  fo  in  the  Emperor  of  China. 

It  muft  be  confefs’d,  that  this  Series  of  Courts  all  on  a  Level  and  ranged  in  a  Line  ;  this  Collection 
of  Buildings,  tho  confufed  and  ununiform  ;  interfperfed  with  Pavilions,  Galleries,  Collonades, 
Balifters,  Stair-Cafes  of  Marble,  and  a  multitude  of  varnifh’d  Roofs,  cover’d  with  yellow  Tiles, 
fo  bright  and  beautiful,  that  when  the  Sun  fhines  on  them,  they  look  as  if  they  were  gilt  with 
Gold  :  I  fay  it  muft  be  confefs’d  that  all  this  prefents  fomething  fo  inexpreffibly  magnificent  to 
the  Eye,  as  to  difcover  it  to  be  the  Palace  of  a  great  Emperor. 

If  to  thefe  we  add,  the  Courts  that  have  been  made  on  the  Wings  for  Offices,  and  Stables; 
thePalaces  of  thePrinces  of  the  Blood, with  thofe  of  theEmprefs,  and  of  the  Women  ;  the  Gardens, 
Ponds,  Lakes  and  Woods,  in  which  are  kept  all  forts  of  Animals,  the  Whole  will  appear  fur- 
prizing.  What  we  have  defcribed  is  only  the  inner  Palace  feparated  by  a  great  Wall  from  the 
outer,  which  itfelf  is  inclofed  with  a  very  high  and  thick  Wall,  about  two  Leagues  in  Compafs, 
and  refembles  a  little  City  ;  the  different  Officers  of  the  Court,  and  a  great  Number  of  Tradef- 
men  of  all  forts  who  are  in  the  Service  of  the  Emperor,  lodging  in  it. 

PI, afore-  ^ear  hesthe  Pleafure-Houfe  of  the  ancient  Emperors,  no  lefs  than  ten  common  French 

Hoa’fe  of  the  Leagues  in  Circumference  ;  but  it  differs  vaftly  from  the  Royal  Palaces  in  Europe  having  neither 
ancient  Em-  Marble  nor  Water-Works,  nor  Stone  Walls  about  it.  It  is  furnifhed  with  four  Rivulets  of  excel- 
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lent  Water,  whofe  Banks  are  planted  with  Trees,  and  is  compofed  of  three  Buildings  very  large 
and  neat  wtth  feveral  h,  h-ponds,  Paftures  for  Roebucks,  wild  Mules,  and  other  fallow  Beaflf  • 
Sheep-foMs,  Kitchen-gardens,  green  Walks  Orchards,  and  feme  Pieces  of  Ground  under  Corn  • 

With  all  that  renders  a  Country  Life  agreeable.  Hither  the  Emperors  formerly  retired  from  Bufi- 
nefs,  to  relieve  the  Cares  of  Government,  and  tafte  the  Sweets  of  a  private  Life.  They  feldom 
went  out  of  their  Palaces,  imagining  that  the  lefs  they  appeared  in  Publick  the  greater  Refpeft 

would  be  paid  them,  but  the  tartars  who  now  poffefs  the  Throne,  affeft  greater  Popularity, 
without  departing  too  far  from  the  Cuftoms  of  the  Chinefe.  J 

When  the  Emperoi  goes  out  of  the  Palace,  he  is  always  attended  by  a  great  Number  of  Emperor’s 
Lords  of  his  Court  ;  every  thing  glitters  in  his  Train,  the  Arms,  the  Harnefs  of  the  Horfes  the  ?“le  "hert 
Streamers  the  Umbrella  s,  the  Fans,  and  all  the  other  Enfigns  of  the  Imperial  Dignity.  of  Sktl 

The  P  l  ces  and  the  Lords  go  foremoft  on  Horfeback,  follow’d  by  the  Ko-lau's  or  Prime  Mi- 
mfters,  and Mie  Great  Mandarins  ;  they  advance  clofe  to  the  Houfes  on  both  Sides,  leaving  the 
middle  of  the  Streets  clear  After  them  rriarch  twenty  four  Standards  of  yellow  Silk,  which  is  the 
Emperor  s  Livery  embroider  d  with  golden  Dragons,  which  is  his  Coat  of  Arms.  Thefe  are  fol- 
bwed  by  twenty-four  Umbrella  s  of  the  fame  Colour,  and  as  many  Fans,  which  are  very  curious 
and  rich.  The  Life-Guards  are  cloathed  ,n  Yellow,  each  wearing  a  kind  of  Head-Piece,  and  in 
their  Hands  a  fort  of  Javahn  or  half  Pike  gilt,  on  the  Top  of  which  is  the  Figure  of  the  Sun  or 
of  a  Crefcent,  or  the  Head  of  fome  Animal.  Twelve  Footmen  drefs’d  in  the  fame  Colour  tarry 
on  their  Shoulders  the  Emperor’s  Chair,  which  is  very  magnifiaient.  At  divers  Places  on  the* 

Road  there  are  a  great  Number  of  thefe  Footmen  to  relieve  one  another.  A  Band  of  Mufick 
of  Trumpets,  and  other  forts  of  Inftruments,  accompanies  the  Emperor;  playing  all  the  while!- 
Laft  of  all,  a  great  Number  of  Pages  and  Footmen  clofe  the  Proceffion  :  But  riovv  that  the  Fm- 
perors  appear  oftner  abroad,  they  are  attended  with  a  lefs  Retinue.  When  Kan?-hi  vifited  the- 
Southern  Provinces  he  went  by  Water,  going  on  board  a  new  Bark  built  on  purpofe  ;  accom¬ 
panied  with  his  Children,  the  great  Lords,  and  an  infinite  Number  of  trufiy  Officers  *  befides 
there  were  fuch  a  Number  of  Troops  on  the  Road  that  he  feemed  to  march  in  the  midft  of  an 
Army.  He  made  but  fhort  Stages,  flopping  from  Time  to  Time  to  examine  Things  himfelf 

and  to  be  informed  exactly  of  whatever  occur’d;  but  in  his  Return  to  Pe-kin?,  his  Bark  proceeded 
Day  and  Night.  *  ;  . 

E  ,  When  he  went  into  fartary ,  to  take  the  Diverfion  of  Hunting,  he  then  actually  march’d  at 
the  Head  of  an  Army,  as  if  he  was  going  to  conquer  an  Empire  :  But  having  deferibed  elfewhere: 
the  Magnificence  of  the  Habits,  Tents,  and  Equipages,  belonging  to  the  Train  of  this  Prince 
and  of  all  the  Grandees  who  attended  him  on  thefe  Occafions;  I  fhall  fpeak  at  prefent  only  of  the 
Pomp  in  which  he  ufed  to  go,  when  he  offer’d  folemn  Sacrifices  in  the  Temple  of  fyen.  The 
Account  whereof  (taken  from  P.  Magalhaens)  is  the  more  certain,  becaufe  thefe  forts  of  Cere¬ 
monies  are  always  regulated  and  invariably  obferv’d. 

»  This  Proceffion  began  with  twenty  four  Drums,  rangd  in  two  Files  j  and  twenty-four  Trum¬ 
pets,  (made  of  CJ-tongfni,  a  Wood  greatly  efteem  d  by  the  Chinefe)  more  than  three  Foot  long  Eis  ProccÆû- 
and  about  eight  Inches  in  Diameter  at  the  Mouth  :  they  are  in  the  Shape  of  Bells  adorn’d  ^tot,he  r 
with  Circles  of  Gold,  and  fuit  very  well  with  the  Drums.  5  <^™pe  of 

Next  to  thefe  were  twenty  four  Men  in  the  fame  Livery;  arm’d  with  Staves  feven  or  eight  ** 

Foot  long,  varnifh’d  with  red,  and  adorn’d  with  gilded  Foliages.  Then  a  hundred  Soldiers  car¬ 
rying  Halberts,  the  Iron  Part  of  which  ends  in  a  Crefcent.  A  hundred  Mace-Be  irers,  whofe  Arms 
were  japan’d  with  red  Varnifh,  mixed  with  Flowers,  and  gilded  at  the  End.  Four  hundred  ^reat 
Lanthorns  finely  adorn’d.  Four  hundred  Flambeaux  made  of  a  Wood,  which  burns  for  a  long 
Time,  and  yields  a  great  Light.  Two  hundred  Spears,  fome  fet  off  with  Locks  of  Silk  of  various 
Colours;  others  with  the  Tails  of  Panthers,  Foxes,  and  other  Animals.  Twenty  four  Bankers,  on 
which  were  painted  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  which  the  Chinefe  divide  into  twenty  four  Parts 
fifty  fix  other  Banners,  exhibiting  the  fifty  fix  Conftellations,  to  which  the  Chinefe  reduce  all 
the  Stars.  Two  hundred  Fans  (fupported  by  long  gilded  Sticks)  painted  with  diverfe  Figures  of 
Dragons,  Birds  and  other  Animals.  Twenty  four  Umbrellas  richly  adorn'd  ;  and  a  Boufet  car- 
ry’d  by  Officers  of  the  Kitchen,  and  furniffi’d  with  gold  Utenfils,  fuch  as  Bafons*  Ewers,  &c. 

After  thefe  had  march’d  in  good  Order,  the  Emperor  follow’d  on  Horfeback  pompoufly  drefs’d 
with  a  grave  majefiic  Air  ;  on  each  Side  of  him  was  carry ’d  a  rich  Umbrella,  large  enough  to 
fhade  both  him  and  his  Horfe.  He  was  furrounded  with  ten  white  led  Horfes  (whofe  Saddles  and 
Bridles  were  enrich’d  with  Gold  and  precious  Stones.  A  hundred  Spear  Men,  and  the  Pages  of 
the  Bed  Chamber.  *  ‘  ° 

After  which  appear’d  in  the  fame  Order,  all  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Regulo’s,  the  Chief 
Mandarins ,  and  the  Lords  of  his  Court  in  their  Habits  of  Ceremony.  Five  hundred  young  Gentle 
men  belonging  to  the  Palace  richly  clad.  A  thoufand  Footmen  in  red  Gowns  embroider’d  wiffi 
Flowers,  and  Stars  of  Gold  and  Silver.  Then  thirty  fix  Men  carry’d  an  open  Chair,  follow’d  bv 
another  that  was  clofe  and  much  larger,  fupported  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  Chair-Men  •  laftlv 
came  four  large  Chariots,  two  drawn  by  Elephants,  and  the  other  two  by  Horfes,  cover’d  with  em¬ 
broider’d  Houfings  ;  each  Chair  and  Chariot  had  aCompany  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Men  following 
it  for  its  Guard.  '  J 

L Pr0CreTffi,°n  Was  c,ofed  by  two  ‘houfand  Literary,  and  as  many  Military  Mandarins,  in 
magmheent  Habits  of  Ceremony.  Such  is  the  Grandeur  and  Power  of  the  Monarch,  who  go- 
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verns  fo  vaft  an  Empire.  In  him  alone  every  thing  centers,  being  the  Soul  that  gives  Motion  to 
that  vaft  Body,  and  keeps  all  its  Members  in  the  moft  perfect  fubordination,  as  will  appear  in 
the  Sequel.  • 


Of  the  Form  of  Government  in  China  :  the  different  Tribu¬ 
nals  ;  the  Mandarins,  the  Honours  that  are  paid  them 
their  Power  and  their  Offices .  ’ 


TH  Ë  Political  Government  of  China  entirely  turns  on  the  reciprocal  Duty  of  Parents  and 
Children.  The  Emperor  is  called  the  Father  of  the  Empire  ;  the  Vice-Roy  is  the  Father  I 
Government  of  the  Province  under  his  Command  ;  as  the  Mandarin  is  of  the  City  which  he  governs. 

This  lingle  Principle  is  the  Foundation  of  that  great  Refpedt  and  ready  Obedience  which  the 
Chinefe  pay  to  the  Officers  who  affift  the  Emperor  to  fuftain  the  Weight  of  Government. 

’Tis  very  furprizing,  to  fee  a  Natioh  fo  vaftly  numerous,  fo  naturally  reftlefs,  fo  exceffively 
felfifh,  and  fo  eager  in  its  Purfuit  of  Riches,  govern’d  and  kept  within  the  Bounds  of  its  Duty 
by  a  fmall  Number  of  Mandarins ,  at  the  Head  of  every  Province.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  bare 
Shadow  of  Imperial  Authority,  which  appears  in  their  Perfons,  can  do  every  thing  with  this 
People. 

Nine  Orders  .  Fro.m  the  veIT  Commencement  of  the  Monarchy,  the  Mandarins  have  been  divided  into 
oft  hc%udn  nine  different  Orders,  in  fo  perfeft  a  Subordination  to  each  other,  that  nothing  can  be  compar’d  to  • 
the  Refpedt,  and  Submiffion,  which  the  Mandarins  of  an  inferior  Order  bear  to  thofe  who  are  of 
a  Superior. 

The  firft  Order  of  Mandarins  is  that  of  the  Ko-lau!s  or  Minifters  of  State,  the  Chief  Prefident^  i 
the Supreme  Courts,  and  other  principal  Officers  of  the  Army.  This  is  the  higheft  Degree 
that  the  Literati  can  arrive  at;  unlefs  in  Return  for  very  important  Services  done  the  Nation  : 
the  Emperor  fhould  think  proper  to  confer  more  honourable  Titles  on  them  ;  fuch  as  thofe  equi¬ 
valent  to  Earls,  Dukes,  £fc.  The  Number  of  the  Ko4aüs  is  not  fix’d,  but  depends  on  the  Will  of  * 
the  Prince,  who  choofes  them  at  Pleafure,  out  of  the  other  Tribunals  ;  however  they  are  feldom 
more  than  five  or  fix,  and  one  of  them  is  commonly  more  diftinguifh’d  than  the  reff,  and  {tiled 
Shew-Syang  ;  he  is  Prefident  of  the  Council,  and  in  greateft  Confidence  with  the  Emperor.  The 
Tribunal  of  thefe  Ko-iaiis  is  kept  in  the  Palace  on  the  Left-hand  (which  is  accounted  moft 
honourable)  of  the  Imperial  Hall  ;  where  the  Emperor  gives  his  public  Audience,  and  receives 
the  Veneration  and  Homage  of  the  Mandarins.  As  there  are  in  the  Palace  feveral  magnificent  - 
Halls  pompouily  adorn’d,  each  of  the  Ko-lau’s  is  affign’d  one  ;  in  which  he  examines  what  ever 
comes  under  his  Cognizance,  and  has  the  Name  of  the  Hall  added,  as  a  Title  of  Honour  to  his  own: 
for  Inftance,  fuch  a  Ko4aui  Supreme  Hall  of  the  Middle. 

Second  Order  Tribunal  which  is  call’d  Nwi-ywen ,  that  is  the  Inner  Court ,  becaufe  it  is  within  the  Pa- 

.econ  r  er  jaG^  js  compofed  of  three  Orders  of  Mandarins.  The  firft  are  properly  the  Minifters  of  State, 

whofe  Bufinefs  is  to  infpeeft  almoft  all  the  Petitions  of  the  fupreme  Tribunals,  whether  relating 
to  War  or  Peace,  Civil  or  Criminal  Matters  :  after  which  Examination,  they  remit  them  to  be 
reprefented  to  the  Emperor,  unlefs  they  have  any  Obje&ion  thereto,  wherewith  they  acqnaint 
his  Majefty  ;  who  receives  or  rejects  their  Advice,  as  he  thinks  proper,  referving  fometimes  folely  to 
himfelf  the  Cognizance  of  Affairs  and  the  Examination  of  the  Memorials  that  are  prefented 
to  him. 

The  Mandarins  who  compofe  the  Second  Order  of  this  Tribunal  are,  as  it  were,  Affiftants 
to  the  former  5  and  out  of  their  Number  are  appointed  the  Vice-Roys  of  Provinces,  and  the 
Prefidents  of  other  Tribunals.  They  bear  the  Title  La-hyo-fe ,  that  is  Literati  or  Magijlrates  of 
approved  Capacity  ;  and  are  taken  out  of  the  Second  or  third  Order  of  Mandarins. 

Third  Order  The  Mandarins  of  the  third  Order,  who  are  called  Cbong-Jhtt-ko,  that  is  The  School  of  Man- 
111  r  er  darins ,  are  the  Emperor’s  Secretaries,  whofe  Office  is  to  fee  all  Matters,  deliberated  upon  in  the 
Tribunal,  reduced  to  writing;  thefe  are  taken  out  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  or  Sixth  Order  of 
Mandarins. 


Privy  Coun-  Thefe  three  Orders  of  Officers  compofe  the  Emperor’s  Privy-Council  ;  and  at  this  Tribunal 
Council  of  Pr*nc*Pa*  Part  °f  the  great  Affairs  are  examin’d  and  determin’d,  unlefs  the  Emperor  affembles 
State"0  °  the  Great  Council  for  that  Purpofe.  This  Great  Council  is  compofed  of  all  the  Minifters  of 
State,  the  chief  Prefidents,  and  Affiftants  of  the  fix  fupreme  Courts,  and  three  other  confider- 
able  Tribunals,  For,  befides  this  Council  within  the  Palace,  there  are  in  P  e-kt?i&  fix  fovereigu 
Courts,  call’d  Lew-pu ,  whofe  Power  and  Authority  extend  over  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  :  each  of  them  has  always  had  a  Prefident,  who  is  commonly  a  Mandarin  of  the  firft 
Order,  and  two  Affiftants  of  the  fécond  Order  ;  without  reckoning  the  fortv  four  fubordinate 
Tribunals,  who  have  every  one  a  Prefident  and  at  leaf!  twelve  Counfellors. 
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After  this  Manner  the  Tribunals  were  compofed  under  the  Chinefe  Emperors  ;  but  fince  the  -n  ,  - 
‘Tartars  became  Mafters  of  China,  they  have  doubled  the  Officers,  both  of  the  Superior  and  p»,  Courts 
Inferior  Courts,  placing  therein  as  many  Tartars  as  Chinefe.  This  was  a  Mafter-Piece  of  Po  at  Pe4‘"S- 
hey  in  the  Conqueror,  who  thus  brought  the  Tartars  into  the  Adminiftration,  without  difeon- 
tenting  the  Chtneje  ;  who  would  have  had  Caufe  to  complain,  if  they  had  been  excluded  from  the 
public  Employments. 

*  The  Bufinefs  of  the  Chief  of  their  Supreme  Courts,  call’d  Li-ptt,  that  is,  the  Tribunal  of  tbe^uftc onrti 
Mandarins,  is  to  furnifh  all  the  I  rovinces  with  Officers  ;  to  watch  over  their  Condu&  ;  to  examine  01  ^Ut 
their  good  and  bad  Qualities;  and  to  give  an  account  thereof  to  the  Emperor:  that  fome  may 

be  raifed  to  the  nigheft  Offices,  as  the  Reward  of  their  Virtue  and  Merit;  and  others  degraded 

for  behaving  unworthy  of  the  Station  they  were  raifed  to.  Thefe  are,  properly  fpeakinz-  the  In- 
quifitors  of  the  State.  J  1  b 

This  Court  has  four  Tribunals  under  it  ;  the  firft  is  charged  with  choofing,  thofe  who  by  their  Itslu^ordlr 
Learning  and  other  Qualities,  deferve  to  poffefs  the  great  Offices  of  the  Empire.  The  fécond  Mis 
examines  the  Condud  of  the  Mandarins .  The  third  is  to  feal  all  Judical  A&s,  to  affign  to  the 
Mandarins  of  different  Dignities  and  Offices  their  refpedive  Seals,  and  to  examine  if  the  Seals  of 
the  Difpatches,  that  are  fent  to  Court,  be  true  or  counterfeit.  The  fourth  is  to  examine  the 
Merit  of  the  Grandees  of  the  Empire,  that  is,  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Regulos,  thofe 
who  are  honour’d  with  Titles,  like  our  Dukes,  Marquiffes,  and  Counts,  and  in  general  all  Per- 
fons  of  Rank  and  Diftin&ion. 

The  fécond  Supreme  Court,  call’d  Hû-pû,  that  is,  High  Treafurer  of  the  King ,  hath  the  Superin-  SxoudCourt, 
tendance  of  the  Finances,  with  the  Care  of  the  private  Eftates,  Treafures,  Expences,  and  Revenues  or 
of  the  Emperor.  It  makes  out  Orders  for  Salaries  and  Penfions,  appoints  the  Delivery  of  Rice 
Silks,  and  Money,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  great  Lords,  and  all  the  Mandarins  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  It  keeps  an  exa&  Catalogue  of  all  Families;  of  all  the  Duties  that  ought  to  be  paid  ;  of 
the  Cuftom-Houfes  and  public  Magazines.  To  go  thro’ this  prodigious  Throng  of  Bufinefs,  it  has  ItsTribunals, 
fourteen  fubordinate  Tribunals  for  the  Affairs  of  the  fourteen  Provinces,  whereof  the  Empire 
is  compoted  ;  for  the  Province  of  Pe-che-li,  being  the  Province  of  the  Court,  and  confequently 
fuperior  to  the  reft,  enjoys  in  many  Cafes  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Court  and  Houfhold  of  the 
Emperor.  The  Province  of  Kyang-nan ,  whereof  Nan-king  is  the  Capital,  had  heretofore  the 
fame  Privileges,  oh  account  of  its  being  the  Emperor’s  Refidence  ;  but  the  'Tartars  have  reduc’d 
it  into  a  common  Province,  and  changed  the  Name  of  Nan-king  into  that  of  Kyang-nin. 

The  third  Supreme  Court  is  call’d  Li-pu ,  or  The  tribunal  of  Rights  ;  Pu  fignifying  Tribunal ,  Third  Court, 
and  Li,  Right  ;  fo  that,  tho’  the  Name  feemstobe  the  fame  with  that  of  the  firft  Court  already  or 
fpoken  of,  yet  there  is  a  great  Difference  between  them,  which  is  determin’d  by  the  Pronuncia¬ 
tion.  It  belongs  to  this  Court,  to  fee  that  Rites  and  Ceremonies  be  duly  obferv’d,  and  look  after 
the  Improvement  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  it  has  alfo  the  Care  of  the  Imperial  Mufic,  and  exa¬ 
mines  thofe  who  are  Candidates  for  Degrees,  and  permits  them  to  come  to  be  examined  :  it  is 
confulted,  concerning  Titles  of  Honours,  and  other  Marks  of  Diftin&ion,  wherewith  the  Em¬ 
peror  would  gratify  thofe  that  deferve  them.  Befides,  it  has  the  Charge  of  the  Temples  and 
Sacrifices  offer’d  by  the  Emperor  ;  alfo  of  the  Feafts  given  by  the  Prince  to  Subjects,  or  Strangers. 

It  receives,  entertains,  and  difmiffes  Ambaffadors  ;  it  has  the  Dire&ion  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  &and 
cf  the  three  Laws  or  Religions  that  are  tolerated  in  the  Empire,  viz.  of  the  Literati,  the’ Tau^ 
tfe,  and  the  Difciples  of  Fo.  In  fhort,  it  is  a  kind  of  Ecclefiaftical  Tribunal,  before  whom  the 
Miflionaries  have  been  obliged  to  appear  in  Times  of  Perfecution. 

This  Court  is  affifted  by  four  fubordinate  Tribunals  :  the  Bufinefs  of  the  firft  is  to  deliberate  ^Tribunals, 
on  the  moft  important  Affairs,  as  when  Patents  are  to  be  made  out  for  the  greateft  Offices  of  the 
Empire  ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  Tfong-tu,  or  Vice-Roys.  The  fécond  has  the  Charge  of  the  Sa¬ 
crifices  which  the  Emperor  offers;  of  the  Temples  ;  of  the  Mathematics  ;  and  of  the  Religions  ap¬ 
proved  or  tolerated.  The  third  is  to  receive  thofe  who  are  fent  to  the  Court.  The  fourth  has 
the  Dire&ion  of  the  Emperor’s  Table,  and  the  Feafts  which  he  gives  either  to  the  Grandees  or 
Ambaffadors. 

.  The  fourth  Supreme  Court  is  call’d  Ping-pu ,  the  Tribunal  of  Arms.  The  Soldiery  of  the  Fourth  Court, 
whole  Empire  is  under  its  Care,  and  the  Officers  of  War,  as  well  general  as  particular,  have  or 
their  Dépendance  on  it.  It  examines  them  in  their  Exercife,  keeps  the  Fortreffes  in  Repair, 
fupplies  the  Arfenals  and  the  Magazines  with  Weapons  often  five  and  defenfive,  Ammuni¬ 
tion  and  Provifions  ;  it  caufes  all  forts  of  Arms  to  be  made,  and  in  fhort  has  the  Management 
of  every  thing  in  general,  which  concerns  the  Defence  and  Safety  of  the  Empire. 

It  has  four  Inferior  Tribunals  toaffift  it  ;  the  firft  difpofes  of  all  Military  Employments  and  ItsTribunals, 
fees  that  the  Troops  are  well  difeiplined.  The  fécond  diftributes  the  Officers  and  Soldiers'  into 
their  refpe&ive  Stations,  for  maintaining  the  public  Tranquility,  and  take  Care  to  clear  the  Cities 
and  Highways  of  Thieves  and  Robbers.  The  third  has  the  Superintendance  of  the  Horfes 
of  the  Empire,  the  Pofts,  Stages,  Imperial  Inns,  and  Barks,  appointed  to  carry  Vi&uals  and 
other  Provifions  for  the  Soldiers.  The  Fourth  orders  the  making  of  all  forts  of  Arms  and 
flowing  them  in  the  Arfenals.  * 

*  They  have  given  the  Name  of  Hing-pû  to  the  fifth  Supreme  Court,  which  is  like  the  Tour-  Fifth  Court, 
nelle,  or  Criminal  Chamber  belonging  to  the  Parliaments  of  France,  where  thofe,  guilty  of  any 

Crime,  are  examined  ;  under  it  are  fourteen  fubordinate  Tribunals,  according  to  the  Number 

or  the  Provinces,  itsTribunai*. 
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The  fixth  and  laft  Supreme  Court,  call'd  Kong-pû,  or  ‘The  tribunal  of  public  Works,  is  em¬ 
ploy'd  in  keeping  in  Repair  the  Palaces  as  well  of  the  Emperor  as  of  the  1  rjbunals,  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  and  Vice-Roys  ;  the  Imperial  Sepulchres,  Temples,  Gfc  It  fupenntends  , he 
Towers,  Triumphal  Arches,  Bridges,  Caufeways,  Dykes,  Rive,  s,  [Canals]  Lakes  and  all  the 
Works  neceffary  to  render  them  navigable;  the  Streets,  Highways,  Barks,  and  all  Veffels  requi. 

This  Court  has  likewife  four  Subordinate  Tribunals  ;  the  firff  prepares  the  Plans  and  Defign$ 
for  the  public  Works.  The  fécond  has  the  Dire&ion  of  all  the  Work-Shops  of  the  [Imperial] 
lovners  Mafons,  Carpenters,  &c.  in  the  feveral  Cities  of  the  Empire.  The  third  is  employ’d 
in  repairing  the  Canals,  Bridges,  Caufeys,  Roads,  &c.  and  making  the  Rivers  navigable.  The 
fourth  takes  Care  of  the  Royal  Houfes,  Gardens,  and  Orchards;  caufes  the  latter  to  be  improv'd, 

and  receives  the  Profit  arifing  from  them. 

Each  of  thefe  Inferior  Tribunals  hath  a  Palace,  with  proper  Halls,  and  is  compofed  of  twtf 
prefidents  and  twenty  four  Councilors,  one  half  Tartars,  the  other  CbineJ'e  ;  befides  a  great 
number  of  Clerks,  Regifters,  Tipftaffs,  MefTengers,  Provofts,  Sergeants,  and  other  Under- 
Officers,  which  I  pafs  over. 

As  there  might  be  room  to  fear,  that  Bodies  of  Men,  inverted  with  fo  much  Power,  would 
by  Degrees  weaken  the  Imperial  Authority,  the  Laws  have  provided  againft  this  Inconvenience 
two  Ways  ;  firft,  none  of  thefe  Tribunals  is  verted  with  an  abfolute  Power  of  judging  in  Matters 
that  are  brought  before  them,  but  requires  the  Affiftance  of  another,  and  often  of  all  the  reft,  to 
put  its  Decrees  in  Execution.  For  Inftance,  the  Army  is  fubjeft  to  the  fourth  Supreme  Tribunal, 
but  the  Payment  of  it  belongs  to  the  fécond,  while  the  Barks,  Waggons,  Tents,  Arms,  &c.  are 
under  the  Management  of  the  fixth  :  fo  that  no  military  Operation  can  be  carry’d  on,  without 
the  Concurrence  of  thefe  different  Tribunals,  and  this  is  the  Cafe  with  regard  to  all  Affairs  of 
Importance  that  concern  the  State. 

Secondly,  nothing  can  be  better  contriv’d  to  curb  the  Power  of  the  Magiftrates,  belonging  ta 
the  Supreme  Tribunals,  than  the  Precaution  that  is  taken  to  appoint  an  Officer,  whofe  Bulinefsf 
is  to  affift  at  all  their  Affemblies,  and  to  revife  all  their  Ads  which  are  communicated  to  him, 
He  can  decide  nothing  himfelf,  but  is  only  an  Infpedtor  to  take  notice  of  every  thing  that  paffes 
in  each,  and  give  an  account  thereof  to  the  Court  ;  being  obliged  by  his  Office  to  ^ive  private 
Information  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Faults  of  the  Mandarins,  not  only  in  the  Adminiftration  of 
public  Affairs,  but  in  their  private  Conduct.  Nothing  efcapes  their  Vigilance,  nor  do  they  fpare 
even  the  Emperor  himfelf  when  he  is  blameable  ;  and  that  they  may  neither  be  corrupted  by 
Hopes,  nor  intimidated  by  Threats,  they  are  kept  conftantly  in  their  Employment,  unlefs  advanc’d 
to  a  more  confiderable  Port. 

This  fort  of  Infpe&ors  or  public  Cenfors,  call’d  Ko-tau ,  are  extremely  dreaded,  and 
there  are  aftoniffiing  Inftances  of  their  Courage  and  Conftancy  ;  they  have  ventur’d  to 
accufe  Princes,  great  Lords,  and  Tartar  Vice-Roys,  tho’  under  the  Prote&ion  of  the  Emperor  : 
nay  they  commonly,  either  thro’  Obftinacy  or  Vanity,  choofe  to  fall  into  Difgraee  with  the  Prince, 
and  even  fuffer  Death,  rather  than  defift  from  their  Purfuits,  when  they  believe  them  to  be  con-* 
fiftent  with  Equity  and  the  Rules  of  a  wife  Government. 

One  of  thefe  Cenfors  having,  in  the  Reign  of  the  late  Kang-bi,  accufed  and  convicted  four  Ko- 
lau's ,  and  as  many  great  Officers,  of  receiving  Bribes  to  put  People  into  Ports  ;  they  were 
immediately  difplaced,  and  reduced  to  the  Condition  of  Warders,  who  are  petty  Officers  among 
the  Commonalty.  So  that  one  may  well  fay  of  the  Officers  of  this  Court,  what  a  Perfian  Cour¬ 
tier  faid  of  his  own  Prince,  “  They  are  in  the  Hands  of  the  King  my  Mafter,  like  Counters, 
“  which  have  no  Value  but  what  he  puts  upon  them.” 

When  the  Emperor,  according  to  Cuftom,  refers  the  Petitions  of  thefe  Cenfors  to  the  Tribu¬ 
nals,  to  deliberate  upon  them,  the  Mandarins  feldom  contradiâ:  them,  for  fear  of  being  accufed 
themfelves  ;  this,  it*is  true,  gives  them  great  Power  in  the  Empire,  but  then  it  is  a  means  of 
keeping  every  one  to  his  good  Behaviour,  and  in  the  Subordination- neceffary  to  maintain  the  Im¬ 
perial  Authority.  Whatever  Defference  the  Mandarins  pay  to  the  leaft  Intimations,  as  well  as 
Orders  of  the  Emperor,  they  do  not  fail  on  proper  Occafions  to  difeover  a  great  deal  of  Refolu- 
tion.  When  the  Emperor  interrogates  the  Tribunals,  and  they  anfwer  according  to  the  Laws, 
they  are  not  liable  to  either  Blame  or  Reproach  ;  whereas,  if  they  anfwer  contrary'  thereto,  the 
Cenfors  of  the  Empire  have  a  right  to  accufe,  and  the  Emperor  to  punifhthem. 

There  is  at  P e-king  another  Tribunal  eftablifh’d,  folely  to  înfpeft  the  Affairs  relating  to  the 
Princes  ;  which  they  are  not  willing  fhould  be  confounded  with  thofe  of  the  common  People. 
The  Prefidents  and  Officers  of  this  Tribunal  are  Princes  ;  but  the  inferior  Officers  are  chofifl 
from  among  the  common  Mandarins ,  who  draw  up  the  A6ts  of  their  Proceedings,  and  all  other 
neceffary  Writings.  Alfo  in  the  Regifters  of  this  Tribunal,  all  the  Children  of  the  Imperial  Family» 
as  foon  as  they  are  born,  are  inrolfd  ;  the  Titles  and  Dignities  they  are  honour’d  with  inferib’d  ; 
and  in  this  Court  they  are  tried  and  punifh’d  when  culpable.  The  Regulo’s,  befides  their  lawful 
Wives,  have  commonly  three  more,  on  whom  the  Emperor  beftows  Titles,  and  whofe  Names  are 
regiftred  in  this  Tribunal.  Their  Children  take  Place  next  to  thofe  that  are  legitimate  ;  and  are 
more  refpedted  than  thole  born  of  meer  Concubines,  of  whom  the  Princes  may  have  as  many 
as  they  pleafe. 

I  fhall  give  no  farther  account  of  the  feveral  Tribunals  eftabliffi’d  in  the  Imperial  City,  having 

been  fo  particular  in  that  of  the  fix  principal,  to  which  the  reft  are  fubordinate;  but  I  cannot  onfit 

one 
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one  of  a  Angular  kind,  which  will  ferve  to  inform  us  in  how  great  Efteem  Men  of  Learning 
are  in  China . 

Every  three  Years  all  the  Kyu-jin,  or  Licentiates  in  the  Empire,  refort  to  P e-king,  to  obtain  Tribunal  of 
their  Dodtor’s  Degree;  where  they  are  ftridtly  examin’d  for  thirteen  Days  together,  and  not  above  the  Han4in' 
three  hundred  can  be  admitted.  Out  of  thefe  new  Doctors,  thofe  who  have  given  Proofs  of  their 
Capacity  and  Skill,  are  chofèn  to  compofe  the  Tribunal,  whereof  I  am  {peaking;  which  is  call’d 
Han-lin-ywen ,  and  is  a  kind  of  Academy,  whofe  Members  are  Men  of  the  greateft  Genius  and 
Learning  in  the  Empire. 

Thefe  Doctors  direct  the  Education  of  the  Heir  to  the  Crown,  and  are  to  teach  him  Virtue, 
the  Sciences  and  Rules  of  Civility,  and  the  great  Art  of  governing  well  It  is  their  Bufinefs  to 
write  theHiftory  of  theEmpire  in  general, and  to  record  all  the  confiderable  Events,  worthy  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  Pofterity.  Their  Profeffion  is  to  ftudy  continually,  and  to  compofe’ ufeful  Books. 

They  are  properly  the  Lit  et  at  1  of  the  Emperor,  who  difcourfes  with  them  about  Matters  relating 
to  the  Sciences  ;  and  often  choofes  the  Ko-laus  and  Prefidents  of  the  Supreme  Tribunals  out  of 
their  Body,  they  being  at  once  both  efteem’d  and  dreaded. 

The  Emperor  likewife  nominates  and  vefts  with  Authority  the  Mandarins  in  the  Provinces,  officers  and 
who  are  govern’d  by  two  General  Officers,  on  whom  they  depend  ;  one  is  call’d  Fû-ywen ,  the'  ^Provinces 
fame  with  the  Vice-Roy,  or  Governor  of  a  Province  in  Europe  ;  the  other,  whofe  Jurifdidtion 1  *  rovlIue?‘ 
is  much  more  extenfive,  fince  he  has  two,  and  fometimes  three  Provinces  fubjecft  to  him,  is  call'd 
Tfong-tû.  Both  thefe  are  at  the  Head  of  a  Supreme  Tribunal  in  the  Province,  wherein  all  Affairs 
of  Moment,  Civil  or  Criminal,  are  determin’d  ;  to  them  the  Emperor  immediately  iffues  his 
Orders,  and  they  take  Care  to  tranfmit  them  off  hand  to  all  the  Cities  in  their  Dittrich 

-  However  great  the  Authority  of  the  Ffong-tii  may  be,  it  does  not  in  the  lead  diminifh  that  of 
the  particular  Vice-Roys  ;  but  every  thing  is  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  never  have  any 
Conteft  about  Jurifdidtion.  The  Supreme  T  ribunal  of  every  Province  hath  feveral  other  fubor- 
dinate  Tribunals  under  it;  and  a  certain  number  of  inferior  Mandarins ,  who  affitt  the  Vice-Roy 

in  difpatching  Affairs.  '  ' 

In  all  the  Capital  Cities  of  the  Provinces  two  Tribunals  are  edablifh’d,  one  for  Civil,  and  the  Tribunals  of 
other  for  Criminal  Affairs.  The  fird  call’d  Pu-ching-tJe ,  has  a  Prefident  who  is  like  the  Treafurer  Cities- 
General  of  a  Province  in  Europe  ;  and  two  Affidants,  who  are  all  Mandarins  of  the  fécond  Order. 

The  Criminal  Tribunal,  nam’d  Ngan-cha-tfe,  has  a  Prefident  of  the  third  Order,  and  indead 
of  Affidants,  it  has  two  Claffes  of  Mandarins ,  call’d  *7 au- It. 

Thefe  Mandarins  are  Vidtors  of  the  different  Dittridts,  into  which  every  Province  is  divided, 
and  have  their  refpedtive  Tribunals  ;  their  Budnefs  is  to  give  an  account  of  what  paffes  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  efpecially  when  there  is  no  Vidtor  in  the  Province  fent  exprefly  from  the  Court.  Some 
of  them,  call’d  I-chwen-tau ,  have  the  Care  of  the  Pods,  as  alfo  of  the  Imperial  Inns  and 
Barks  within  their  Diftridt  ;  others  named  Ping-pi-tau ,  have  the  Infpedtion  of  the  Army  ;  the 
Fun-tyen-tau  overlee  the  repairing  of  the  High  Roads  ;  the  Ho-tau  take  Care  of  the  Rivers  ;  and 
thole  call’d  Hay -tail,  vidt  the  Sea  Coads,  They  have  all  a  Power  to  punifh  Criminals,  and  are 
as  the  Subftitutes  of  the  dx  Supreme  Tribunals  of  the  Court. 

The  Cities  being  of  three  different  Ranks,  have  alio  their  own  Governors,  and  feveral  [other]  Government 
Magidrates.  The  [chief]  Mandarin  of  Cities  of  the  drd  Rank,  is  call’d  Chi-fû ,  and  is  of of  Clties‘ 
the  fourth  Order,  but  his  three  Affidants  are  Mandarins  of  the  dxth  and  feventh  Order  ;  he 
has  beddes  a  number  of  inferior  Mandarins  under  him,  in  Proportion  to  the  Extent  of  his  Jurif- 
didtion  and  number  of  Cities  within  it. 

The  Mandarin  of  Cities  of  the  fécond  Rank,  is  nam’d  Chi-chew ,  and  is  of  the  fécond  De¬ 
gree  of  the  fifth  Order;  his  two  Affittants  are  of  the  fécond  Degree  of  the  dxth  and  feventh  Order. 

In  Ihort,  all  the  red  of  the  Cities  of  the  Empire  have  each  a  Tribunal,  whofe  Prefident  is  call’d 
Chi-hyen.  He  is  a  Mandarin  of  the  feventh  Order,  and  has  two  Affidants,  one  of  the  eighth, 
and  the  other  of  the  ninth  Older. 

Beddes  the  Tribunals,  common  to  all  the  Provinces,  there  are  others  peculiar  to  certain  Places,  0ther  Tribu- 
or  which  have  particular  Functions.  Such  are  for  Indance  (1)  the  Mandarins  of  the  Salt,  whofe  als‘ 

Budnefs  is  to  didribute  it  thro*  the  Provinces  by  trudy  Perfons,  and  to  hinder  private  Traders 
from  felling  it  in  Prejudice  to  the  Revenue  ;  the  Prefident  of  this  Tribunal  is  call’d  Yen-fa-tau . 

(2)  The  Mandarin-General  of  the  Tribute  of  Rice,  named  Lyang-tau.  (3)  Another  Manda¬ 
rin-General ,  call’d  Hyo-tau ,  who  prefides  at  the  Examination  of  the  Students  of  the  Province, 
and  thofe  who  appear  to  take  the  Degrees  of  Literature  ;  beddes  feveral  others  too  tedious  to 
mention,  who  have  particular  Offices. 

The  number  of  Literary  Mandarins ,  difperfed  thro’  the  Empire,  amount  to  more  than  thirteen  Number  of 
thoufand  dx  hundred  ;  four  times  a  Year  is  printed  an  exadt  Catalogue  of  them,  wherein  their  the 
Name,  Titles,  Country,  and  the  Times  when  they  took  their  Degree,  are  mention’d.  I  ffiall 
fpeak  elfewhere  of  the  Military  Mandarins ,  or  Officers  of  War. 

-  The  Governors  of  Cities,  who  are  inferior  Mandarins ,  do  not  commonly  determine  matters 

of  Importance  themfelves,  but  are  oblig’d  to  make  their  Report  to  the  Superior  Mandarins  ;  that 
is,  to  the  Pu-ching-tfe  and  Fû-ywen ,  who  have  none  above  them,  except  the  Tribunals  of  Pe¬ 
king.  As  for  the  Ffong-tû ,  who  is  above  a  Vice-Roy,  and  has  the  Government  of  two  or  three 
Provinces,  he  is  fubjedt  to  the  fame  Tribunals  ;  but  his  Office  is  fo  confiderable,  that  there  is  no 
advancing  him  without  making  him  a  Minifter  of  State,  or  Prefident  of  one  of  the  Supreme 
Courts.  .  3  .  • 

The 


2Ç2,  Of  the  CONSTITUTION  and  GOVERNMENT 


Badges  of  the 
Quart. 


Power  of  the 
(éveral^uân. 


Manner  of 
diftributing 
Offices  a- 
mong  them 
by  Lot. 


The  Mandarins  are  extremely  jealous  of  the  Badges  of  their  Dignity»  which  diftinguifh  them 
not  only  from  the  common  People,  but  alfo  from  other  Literati ,  and  all  thofe  of  an  inferior  Rank 
among  themfelves.  ThisBadge  confifts  of  aPiece  of  fquareStufF,  which  they  wear  upon  their Breafts 
richly  work’d,  and  carrying  in  the  Middle  the  Devices  peculiar  to  their  refpeCtive  Employments* 
The  Literary  Mandarins  have,  fome  a  Dragon  with  four  Claws,  others  an  Eagle,  or  a  Sun,  and 
fo  of  the  reft  :  In  like  manner,  thofe  of  the  Military  Clafs  bear  Leopards,  Tygers,  Lions,  £? c 
They  likewife  affeCt  a  DiftinCtion  in  their  Girdles  :  In  former  Times  before  the  Cbineje  took  the 
Tartarian  Habit,  they  were  divided  into  fmall  Squares,  and  fatten'd  before  with  great  Clafps 
made  of  the  Horns  of  Buffaloes  and  Rhinocerofes,  of  Ivory,  Tortoife-fhell,  Eagle  Wood,  Silver* 
Gold,  and  Jewels  ;  the  Materials  differing  according  to  the  different  Employment  of  the  Per- 
fons.  None  but  a  Ko-lau  might  wear  one  of  Jewels,  which  was  given  him  by  the  Emperor 
when  he  put  him  in  Poffettion  of  his  Office  ;  but  at  prefent  a  filk  Girdle  is  all  that  is  worn. 

There  is  an  abfolute  mutual  Dépendance  among  the  feveral  Powers  that  govern  the  Empire 
The  mott  inconfiderubie  Mandarin  has  full  Authority  within  the  Extent  of  his  DiftriCt;  but  he 
depends  on  other  Mandarins ,  who  tho’  more  powerful,  yet  are  fubjeCt  to  the  General  Officers 
of  every  Province;  as  thefe  latter  are  to  the  Tribunals  of  the  Imperial  City  ;  and  the  Prefidents 
of  the  Supreme  Courts,  who  are  dreaded  by  all  other  Mandarins ,  tremble  themfelves  before  the 
Emperor,  in  whom  refides  the  Sovereign  Power. 

T  he  Employments  are  divided  among  the  Mandarin  Officers,  in  the  following  Manner.  Any  ;] 
Perfon  who  has  gain’d  two  of  the  three  Degrees  of  Literature,  is  capable  of  enjoying  Public  Offices, 
the  Names  of  thefe  three  forts  of  the  Learned,  that  is,  Si-ew-tji  or  Batchellors,  Kyu-jin  or  Li¬ 
centiates,  and  TJing-tfê -  or  Doctors,  are  written  on  the  Regifters  of  the  firtt  fupreme  Tribunals, 
call  d  Li-pu  ;  which  diftributes  the  vacant  Offices,  according  to  the  Rank  and  Merit  of  the  Li - 
terati,  who  when  duly  qualify’d  repair  to  Court  for  that  Purpofe  ;  but  they  do  not  ufually  raife 
even  Tfing-tje ,  or  Doctors,  to  be  more  than  Governors  of  Cities  of  the  fécond  or  third  Rank. 

As  foon  as  any  of  thefe  Employments  fall,  fuppofe  four,  they  immediately  acquaint  the  Empe¬ 
ror  with  it  ;  and  then  calling  the  four  Literati ,  who  are  firtt  upon  the  Lift,  write  the  Names  of 
the  four  Governments  on  four  Tickets,  which  are  put  into  a  Box,  placed  fo  high  as  juft  to  be 
within  Reach  of  the  Candidates,  who  draw  by  turns  according  to  their  Rank,  each  poiTeffinethe 
City  which  falls  to  his  Lot.  '  ~  J  1 

Befides  the  common  Examinations,  they  pafs  thro’  another;  in  order  to  difcover  what  fort  of 
Government  they  are  fit  for  :  and  it  is  faid,  that  when  a  Perfon  has  Friends  or  Money  to  beftow, 

the  Chinefe  do  not  want  Ways  to  caufe  the  beft  Governments  to  fall  to  thofe  they  defign  to  fa¬ 
vour.  1  ° 


TheEafe  ^  Tis  furprizing  with  how  much  Eafe  a  fingle  Mandarin ,  for  Inftance,  a  Chi-fu ,  governs  Mul-  3 
TL&dZuan  titudes  ot  PeoP.lej  he  does  no  more  than  publifh  his  Orders  on  a  fmall  Piece  of  Paper,  fealed  with  ’ 
governs  his  Seal,  and  fix’d  up  at  the  Corners  of  Streets,  and  he  is  inftantly  obey’d.  This  ready  Obedience 
Multitudes,  is  grounded  on  that  profound  Veneration  and  unlimitted  Submiffion  with  refpeCt  to  Parents,  in 
which  the  Chinefe  are  brought  up  from  their  Infancy.  It  proceeds  alfo  partly  from  the  Reverence 
the  Mandarin  acquires  by  his  Conduct  towards  a  People,  who  are  accuftom’d  to  look  upon 
him  as  the  Emperor  himfelf,  whofe  Perfon  he  reprefents.  They  never  fpeak  to  him  but  on  their 
Knees  when  he  is  diftributing  Juftice  in  his  Tribunal  ;  and  he  never  appears  in  Public  without  &  j 
great  Attendance,  in  a  very  majeftick  Manner  ;  he  is  pompoufly  drefs’d,  his  Conntenance  grave 
and  fevere,  being  carried  by  four  Men  in  a  gilded  Chair,  open  if  in  Summer,  but  cover’d  with 
Silk  in  Winter;  preceded  by  all  the  Officers  of  his  Tribunal,  whofe  Caps  and  Garb  are  of  a 
very  extraordinary  Fafhion. 


The  Pomp  Thefe  Officers  march  in  Order  on  each  Side  the  Street,  fome  carrying  before  him  an  Umbrella 

appear  a-they  °f  Silk>  fome  from  time  to  time  on  a  Copper  Bafon,  and  giving  Notice  to  the  People, 

broad.  a  with  a  loud  Voice,  to  fhew  RefpeCt  as  he  pattes  along.  Some  carry  great  Whips,  others  long 
Staves  or  Iron-Chains,  trhe  Din  of  all  which  Inftruments  makes  the  People  tremble  ;  for  they 
are  naturally  timerous,  and  know  that  in  Cafes  of  Difobedience  they  cannot  efcape  Correction.  So 
that  as  foon  as  he  is  in  Sight,  all  who  are  in  the  Street,  fhew  their  RefpeCt  ;  not  byfaluting  him 
him  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  for  that  would  be  a  Familiarity  deferving  Punifhment  ;  but  by 
withdrawing  out  of  the  Way,  ftanding  upright  with  the  Feet  clofe  together,  and  their  Arms 

hanging  down  ;  in  which  Pofture  as  the  mott  refpeCtful,  they  continue  till  the  Mandarin  has 
patted  by. 

That  of  a  ^  ^e  Chi-fu ,  who  is  a  Mandarin  of  the  fifth  Order,  marches  with  fo  much  Pomp,  what 
fvig-ni,  or  mutt  be  the  Magnificence  of  the  Tfong-tû ,  or  a  Vice-Roy,  when  he  goes  abroad  ?  He  is  always  ac- 
lce  Roy'  company  d  with  a  hundred  Men  at  leaft,  and  this  long  Train,  which  has  nothing  embarrafing, 
becaufe  every  one  knows  his  Pott,  fometimes  takes  up  a  whole  Street.  In  the  middle  of  this  Pro- 
ce  ion  he  appears,  clad  in  his  Habit  of  Ceremony,  and  fitting  in  a  very  large  Chair,  handfomly 
git,  carry  d  on  the  Shoulders  of  eight  Men.  Firtt,  two  Kettle  Drums  beating  upon  Copper 
Batons,  gives  Notice  of  the  March.  Next  follow  eight  Perfons  bearing  Colours,  (with  japan’d 
Staves)  whereon  are  written  in  large  Characters,  the  Vice-Roy’s  Titles.  Then  fourteen  other  En- 
iigns^  exhibiting  the  Symbols  peculiar  to  his  Office,  fuch  as  the  Dragon,  Tyger,  Phœnix,  fly- 
„  A  1ort^IJe’  and  other  winged  Animals.  Six  Officers  carrying  a  Board  in  the  Shape  of  a  large 
Shovel,  lu  pended  at  a  pretty  good  Height  ;  whereon  are  written,  in  large  golden  Characters, 
the  paiticular  Qualifications  of  the  Mandarin.  Two  others  bearing,  the  firtt,  a  large  triple  Umbrella 
of  yellow  Silk  ;  the  lecond  a  Cafe,  wherein  the  Umbrella  is  kept.  Two  Archers  on  Horfeback, 
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of  the  CHINESE  MONARCHY.  ztf 

at  the  Head  of  the  chief  Guards.  The  Guards  arm’d  with  lirait  Scythes,  adorn’d  with  Locks  of 
Silk  in  four  Rows  ;  two  other  Files  of  arm’d  Men,  fome  of  them  carrying  Maces,  either  with 
long  Handles,  or  in  the  Form  of  a  Hand  or  Serpent  of  Iron  ;  others  arm’d  with  large  Hammers 
and  long  Hatchets  like  a  Crefcent.  Another  Company  of  Guards,  fome  arm’d  with  (harp  Battle- 
Axes,  others  with  lirait  Scythes  like  the  former.  Soldiers  carrying  three  pointed  Halberts,  Arrows 
or  Axes.  Two  Porters,  with  a  kind  of  handfome  Coffer,  containing  the  Seals  of  his  Office.  Two 
other  Kettle  Drummers,  who  give  Notice  of  the  Mandarin's  Approach.  Two  Officers  with 
Plumes  of  Geele  Feathers  in  their  Hats,  and  arm’d  with  Canes,  to  keep  the  Crowd  in  Awe. 

After  them  come  two  Mace- bearers,  with  gilt  Maces  in  the  Shape  of  Dragons,  and  a  great  number 
of  Officers  of  Juilice;fome  holding  Whips  or  flat  Staves,  to  give  the  Baftonado, others  arm’d  with 
Chains,  Whips,  and  Cutlaces,  or  carrying  Silk  Scarfs.  Laftly,  *two  Standard-bearers,  and  the 
Captain,  who  commands  the  Company.  This  is  the  Equipage  that  precedes  the  Vice-Roy, 
who  is  carry’d  in  his  Chair,  furrounded  w'ith  Pages  and  Footmen,  having  near  his  Perfon  an 
Officer,  who  carries  a  large  Fan,  {hap’d  like  a  Skreen.  He  is  follow’d  by  feveral  Guards,  fome 
armed  with  Maces,  in  form  of  Polyhedrons,  and  others  with  long  handled  Sabres.  After  which 
come  feveral  Enfigns  and  Cornets,  with  a  great  number  of  Domeftics  on  Horfeback,  every  one 
carrying  fomething  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Mandarin  ;  as  the  fécond  Cap,  inclofed  in  a  Cafe,  if  the 
Weather  ffiould  oblige  him  to  change  the  one  he  wears,  &c. 

When  he  is  abroad  in  the  night  time,  they  do  not  carry  Flambeaux  as  in  Europe ,  but  feveral 
very  handfome  large  Lanthorns,  on  which  are  written  in  Capital  Letters  the  Titles  and  Quality 
of  the  Mandarin ,  with  the  Order  of  his  Mandarinat  ;  thereby  to  infpire  every  one  with  the 
Reverence  due  to  him,  as  alfo  that  thofe  who  are  walking  may  flop,  and  others  who  are  fitting 
may  rife  in  a  refpedful  manner. 

It  is  the  Duty  of  the  Governor  of  every  Myen  or  Chew  to  adminifler  Jufltce  ;  to  receive  the  Ciry  of  Go- 
Tribute  due  from  each  Family  to  the  Emperor  j  to  vifit  perfonally  the  Bodies  of  thofe  who  VQ^srsofoithc 
have  either  been  kill’d  in  fome  Scuffle,  or  thro’  Defpair  have  laid  violent  Hands  on  themfelves.  finund  few 
Twice  in  a  Month  he  is  oblig’d  to  give  Audience  to  all  the  Heads  of  the  Wards  in  his  Diftridl,  condRank. 
and  to  inform  himfelf  exa&ly  of  every  thing  that  paffes.  It  is  likewife  his  Bufinefs  to  give  Pafs- 
ports  to  Barks  and  other  Veffels,  to  hear  Complaints  and  Accufations,  which  muff  be  almoffc 
continual,  in  a  Country  fo  populous.  All  Law-Suits  come  before  his  Tribunal,  and  he  punifhes 
the  Perfon  he  judges  to  be  in  the  Wrong,  with  a  fevere  Baftonado.  In  a  Word,  he  condemns 
Criminals  to  Death,  but  his  Sentence,  or  indeed  that  of  any  fuperior  Mandarin ,  cannot  be  exe¬ 
cuted  till  it  be  ratify’d  by  the  Emperor.  Caufes  of  fmall  Importance  are  determined  firft  by  the 
three  inferior  Mandarins ,  who  are  like  the  private  Deputies  of  our  Judges  of  the  Prefidial 
Courts  [in  France], 

.  However  formidable  the  Authority  of  thefe  Mandarins  may  be,  they  could  not  maintain  The  greateft 
themfelves  in  their  Offices,  if  they  did  not  gain  the  Reputation  of  being  the  Fathers  of  theMe™°f^e 
People,  and  of  having  nothing  in  view,  but  their  Happinefs  ;  fo  that  a  good  Mandarin  ought  f~ve  of  the 
•,to  place  all  his  Glory  in  rendering  the  People  happy.  A  Magiftrate  of  this  Character  has  made  People, 
it  his  Bufinefs  to  fend  for  Perlons  fkill’d  in  breeding  Silk  Worms  and  making  Silk,  that  he 
might  teach  thofe  Arts  in  his  Diftridt;  and  thus  by  enriching  his  City,  he  has  acquired  the  greateft 
Applaufe. 

There  have  been  others,  who  in  the  Time  of  a  Storm  were  not  contented  to  forbid  Perfons 
to  crofs  the  River,  but  have  come  themfelves  to  the  Bank,  and  ftaid  there  all  Day  ;  to  prevent, 
by  his  Prefence,  any  from  being  fo  rafh  thro’  Defire  of  Gain  astoexpofe  himfelf  to  the  Danger  of 
perifhing  miferably.  A  Mandarin  who  did  not  fhew  the  like  Affedtion,  or  was  too  fevere  to  the 
People  under  him,  could  not  avoid  being  noted  down  in  the  Informations  fent  by  the  Vice-Roys 
every  three  Years  to  the  Court,  and  this  would  be  fufficient  to  deprive  him  of  his  Office.  If  a  Great  Value 
Prifoner  dies  in  his  Confinement,  a  great  number  of  Atteftations  muft  be  produced,  to  prove,  ^  »  the 
that  the  Mandarin  was  not  fuborn’d  to  compafs  his  Death  ;  that  he  vifited  him,  lent  him  a  sukje& 
Phyfician,  and  furnifh’d  him  with  proper  Remedies,  &c.  for  an  account  muft  be  tranfmitted  to 
the  Emperor  of  all  thofe  who  die  in  Prifon,  and  of  the  manner  of  their  Death,  and  according 
to  the  Advice  which  he  receives,  he  often  orders  an  extraordinary  Procefs. 

There  are  certain  Occafions  whereon  the  Mandarins  affedt  chiefly  to  fhew  their  Tendernefs 
for  their  People  ;  for  inftance,  when  they  are  apprehenfive  of  a  bad  Harveft,  occaiion’d  either  by 
Drought,  too  much  Rain,  or  any  other  Accident,  fuch  as  the  fwarming  of  Grafs-Hoppers, 
which  fometimes  over-run  certain  Provinces  ;  for  then  the  Mandarin ,  either  thro’  Affedtion,  In- 
tereft,  or  Diffimulation,  omits  nothing  that  may  render  him  popular.  Tho’  the  greater  Part  of 
them*  are  Men  of  Letters,  and  deteft  the  Idols  of  Pc  and  the  Tdau,  yet  they  fail  not  to  make  ^ 
folemn  Vifits  to  their  Temples,  and  that  on  Foot,  contrary  to  their  Cuftom,  to  implore  Rain  vifit  the  idol 
or  fair  Weather.  When  Calamities  of  this  Nature  happen,  the  Mandarin  caufes  his  Orders  for  Temples  to 
a  general  Faft  to  be  fix’d  up  in  all  public  Places,  forbidding  Butchers  and  Cooks  to  fell  Meat  pray  *orRam 
under  heavy  Penalties  ;  which,  tho*  they  cannot  do  it  openly  in  their  Shops,  they  do  privately 
by  means  of  a  little  Money,  given  under  hand  to  the  People  of  the  Tribunal,  appointed  to  fee 
that  the  Orders  are  obferved. 

The  Mandarin  goes  to  the  Idol  Temples  on  Foot,  negligently  drefs’d,  fometimes  even  with 
Straw  Shoes  on,  accompany’d  with  inferior  Mandarins ,  and  follow’d  by  the  principal  Perfons  of 
the  City.  Being  arrived,  he  lights  upon  the  Altar  two  or  three  fmall  perfume-Sticks,  after  which 
they  all  fit  ;  and  to  pafs  away  the  Time,  drink  Tea,  fmoak,  and  chat  an  Flour  or  two  together, 

and  then  retire.  '  * 
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This  is  all  the  Formality  they  obferve  on  fuch  Occafions,  wherein  the  Reader  may  perceive 
A" IJo1  tiley  treat  the  Idol  with  very  little  Ceremony  ;  and  if  they  are  obligd  to  pray  too  ong  before 
f„°r  not  the  Favour  b  granted,  they  fometimes  bring  him  toReafon  w.th  a  good  Cudgel  bu  this  is  rare. 
fendingRain.j  i?f  i^  h  Kyang-chew,  in  the  Province  of  Shen-Jt,  an  Image  was  beaten  to  pieces  by 
Order  of  the  Officers^  for  iery  obftinately  refufing  to  fend  Ram  m  Time  of  a  great  Drought. 
It  mav  be  nrefum’d  that  during  this  Execution,  there  were  delicate  Hymns  fung  in  his  Praife;  and 
whTn  rSu  fell  they  made  another  Image,  which  was  no  difficult  matter,  (for  they  are  generally 
of  Earth  or  à  fort  of  Plaifter,)  and  led  it  in  Triumph  into  the  City  ;  where  they  offer’d 

Sacrifices'  to  it,  and  in  a  Word  reftored  it  to  its  Saintffiip  again. 
a  *  M1  The  Vice-Roy  of  a  Province  proceeded  in  the  fame  Manner  With  another  Idol,  which 
W  treMed  on  not  vouchfafing  to  anfwer  his  reiterated  Prayers,  he  could  not  reftram  h.sCholer  ;  but  lent  art 
a  like  ac-  jnferi0r  Mandarin  to  tell  him,  that  if  there  was  not  Ram  by  fuch  a  Day,  he  wou  d  drive  him 
out  of  the  City,  and  level  his  Temple  with  the  Ground.  It  is  likely  the  Image  did  not  under- 
ftand  that  Language,  or  was  not  afraid  of  his  Menaces  j  for  on  the  Day  limitted  there  fell  no 
Rain.  Upon  which  the  Vice  -  Roy,  to  be  as  good  as  h.s  Word,  forbad  the  People  ,o 
carry  any  Offering  to  the  Image,  and  ordered  the  Temple  to  be  finit  up,  and  the  Gates  feal’d, 
which  was  immediately  done  ;  but  the  Rain  falling  a  few  Days  after,  the  Vice-Roys  Anger 

was  appeafed,  and  the  Image  permitted  to  be  woi  (hipp’d  as  before 

In  thefe  kinds  of  public  Calamities,  the  Mandarin  addreffes  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  Guardian- 
Genius  of  the  City,  according  to  ancient  Cuftom,  imploring  his  Affiïtance  ufually  in  the  follow- 

ing  Form;  viz. 

“  Guardian  Genius  !  Notwithdanding  Ï  am  the  Pador  and  Governor  of  this  City,  you,  tho’ 
invifible,  are  much  more  fo.  This  Quality  of  Pador  obliges  me  to  procure  the  People  what- 
ever  is  advantageous  for  them,  and  to  remove  from  them  every  thing  that  is  hurtful.  But  it  is 
from  you,,  properly,  that  they  receive  their  Happinefs  ;  it  is  you  who  preferve  them  from  the 
'Misfortunes  they  are  threaten  d  with:  and  tho’ you  are  invifible  to  our  Eyes,  yet  whenever  you 
pleafe  to  accepteur  Offerings,  and  hear  our  Vows,  you  are  in  fome  Senfe  no  longer  fo.  But 
if  you  are  pray’d  to  in  vain,  the  Heart  can  have  no  Share  in  the  Honours  paid  you;  you 
indeed  will  continue  to  be  what  you  are,  but  you  will  be  little  known:  in  the  fame  manner  as 
I,  who  am  commiffion’d  to  proted  and  defend  the  People,  would  make  them  doubt  of  my 
Quality  if  I  did  not  aft  anfwerable  to  it.  In  public  Calamities  we  ought  to  lay  before  you  the 
Ills  which  we  cannot  remedy,  and  implore  your  Aid.  Behold  then  the  great  Afflidion  the 
People  are  in  !  from  the  fixth  to  the  eighth  Month  no  Rain  hath  fallen,  nor  any  Grain  been  yet 
reap’d,  if  all  be  dedroy’d,  how  can  the  Earth  be  fown  hereafter  ?  It  is  my  Duty  to  reprefent 
this  to  you.  I  have  appointed  feveral  Fad-Days  :  the  Butchers  are  forbidden  to  open  their 
Shops;  the  ufe  o‘f  Meat,  Fifh,  and  even  Wine,  is  prohibited;  every  one.  applies  himfelf 
fincerely  to  purify  his  Heart,  examine  his  Confcience,  and  repent  :  but  our  Virtue  and  Merits 
are  not  fufficient  to  move  Tyen.  As  for  you,  O  Spirit  !  the  invifible  Governor  of  this  City, 
you  have  Accefs  to  him  ;  you  can  requed  Favours  of  him  for  us  Mortals,  and  befeech  him- 
to  put  an  end  to  our  Affiidions.  Such  a  Favour  obtain’d  by  your  Interceffion,  will,  anfwer 
the  utmoft  Defires  of  the  People.  I  fhall  fee  then  accomplifh’d  what  my  Office  obliges  me 
earnedly  to  wifli  for  ;  and  you  will  be  more  and  more  ador’d  in  the  City,  when  it  appears  to 
the  Inhabitants,  that  you  do  not  prefide  over  it  in  vain.” 

As  the  Mandarin  is  appointed  folely  to  fupport  and  proted  the  People,  he  ought  always  to  be 
ready  to  hear  their  Complaints,  not  only  at  the  dated  Hours  of  Audience,  but  at  all  other  Hours  ot 
the  Day.  If  the  Affair  be  urgent,  then  they  go  to  his  Palace,  and  beat  loud  upon  a  kind  of  Kettle- 
Drum  which  is  fometimes  on  one  fide  of  the  Hall  of  Judice,  but  commonly  without  Doors, 
that  the  People  may  come  at  it  both  Night  and  Day.  At  this  Signal,  the  Mandarin  tho  ever 
fo  much  employ’d,  is  oblig’d  to  leave  every  thing  immediately,  to  grant  the  Audrënce  d<? 
manded  ;  but  whoever  gives  the  Alarm,  unlefs  he  has  fuffer  d  fome  extraordinary  Wrong  t  a 
requires  fpeedy  Redrefs,  is  fure  to  receive  the  Badonado  for  his  Pains.  » 

One  of  his  principal  Fundions  is  to  indrud  his  People  as  he  is  in  the  Emperors  dead;  who 
according  to  the  Chinefe  is  not  only  a  Monarch  to  govern,  and  a  Pried  to  facnfice,  but  is  alio  a 
Mader  to  teach.  Hence  it  is  that  from  time  to  time  he  affembles  all  the  Grandees  of  the  Court 
and  chief  Mandarins  of  the  Tribunals,  to  give  them  Indrudions,  always  taking  his  Text  out  oi 

the  Canonical  Books.  ■  *. 

In  like  manner,  on  the  fird  and  fifteenth  Day  of  every  Month  the  Mandarins  ailemble,  a 

give  their  People  a  long  Difcourfe,  wherein  every  Governor  ads  the  Part  of  a  Father,  w  0 
indruds  his  Family.  There  is  a  Law  of  the  Empire  for  this  Pradice,  and  the  Emperor  fl® 
felf  has  appointed  the  Subjeds  to  be  handled  in  their  Sermons;  which  are  comprehended  in  fixteeo 
Imperial  Ordinances  as  follows  ;  viz. 

The  Firft.  That  they  very  carefully  pradife  the  Duties  preferibed  by  filial  Piety,  and  the  Deference  that 
the  younger  Brother  ought  to  pay  the  elder  ;  whereby  they  will  learn  how  to  fet  a  Value  on  thc 
effential  Obligations,  which  Nature  lays  on  all  Mankind.  . 

The  Second  That  they  always  preferve  a  refpedful  Remembrance  for  the  Ancedors  of  their  Family  ;  which 
6  eC°n  *  will  be  condantly  attended  with  Unity,  Peace,  and  Concord. 
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LaSif 6  te  Uni°n  “  a,‘  th£  Villag£S  *  ^  thI—  **  wi«  be  Strangers  to  Quarrels  and  The  thir, 

Multerr^^ees^wha-^whh^the'sil^-WOTm's  are^nourift>yU<^hn<^1M*n’  h"d  th°fe  Wh°  cuIt!vate  The  Four* 
feed  on,  nor  Garments  to  cover  them.  ^ d  5  ^  W,U  then  never  want  Graih  to  °“r‘h' 

anJthk  will  Frugality,  Temperance  and  Modefty;  The  Fifth, 

taught  good  Morals.  l°  encourage  Publlc  Schools;  to  the  end  young  Students  may  be  The  sixth. 

theHearfand  MindTt' Eafe”^ f°  ^  F°Per  Buflnefs;  whlch  W,U  be  an  infallible  means  to  keep  TheSeventh. 
in-itsPuritj?  ^  **  ^  **“*  “  **  **  “  **  *>  P^erve  the  true  and  fo.id  Domine  The  Eighth: 

tbe  fupreme  Authority  ;  for  TheNiet, 

>  .l.".I"no.tnc,  and  Integrity  »ffl  Wt,.™», 

That  they  take  Care  not  to  conceal  the  Guilty,  whole  Crimes  oblige  them  to  lead  a  TheThir 
fortunes"2  a"d  Vagab°nd  ^  by  thlS  Means  they  will  avoid  being  involved  in  their  Mif!  ■««! 

^s&sssssr*  * ,he  p,in“  *  %,{- 

‘•■«-r  Civ,  whiahvm  p™,,™» 
That  they  reprefs  the  Sallies  of  Anger,  which  will  fecure  them  againft  all  Danger.  The  Six. 

Thefe  are  the  Ordinances  which  ferve  the  Mandarins,  for  a  Text  to  their  Sermons.  The  fol- 
thiTpe  °Urfe  °f  °ne  °f  th£m  Up°n  the  third  Head*  wil1  mew  their  Manner  of  intruding 
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The  Emperor  orders  you  to  preferve  Union  In  the  Villages,  that  Quarrels  and  Law-  a  Sermon 
Suits  may  be  bamlhd  from  thence;  liften  attentively  to  the  Explanation  that  I  Ihall  make  preached  by 
or  this  Ordinance.  a  %uân. 

“  When  you  dwell  in  the  fame  Place  (whether  Relations  or  not,  imports  little)  you  pafs  for 
an  Inhabitant  of  that  Place  or  Town  j  you  there  live  with  Kinsfolks  or  Acquaintances  with 
Perfons  advanced  in  Age,  and  with  your  School-Fellows  ;  you  cannot  go  abroad  without 
feeing  one  another  Morning  and  Evening,  and  at  all  times  you  will  meet.  It  is  this  Affem- 
blage  of  Families  united  in  the  fame  Place,  that  I  call  a.  Village:  in  this  Village  there  are  rich 
and  Poor  ;  fome  are  your  Superiors,  fome  your  Inferiors,  and  other  are  your  Equals. 

“  Fir  ft  of  all  therefore  let  this  be  a  Maxim  with  you,  that  your  Credit  ought  never  to  be 
employ’d  to  make  yourfelf  dreaded  }  and  that  you  are  never  to  be  allow  d  to  make  ufe  of  Craft 
or  to  lay  Snares  for  your  Neighbours.  To  fpeak  of  the  latter  with  Contempt}  to  be  oftenta- 
tious  of  your  own  good  Qualities  ;  and  to  feek  to  enrich  yourfelf  at  the  Expence  of  others,  are 
things  that  you  ought  abfolutely  to  avoid.  *' 

«  One  of  the  Ancients  has  wifely  remark’d,  that  in  a  Place  where  there  are  old  Men  as  well 
as  young,  the  latter  ought  to  refpe<ft  the  former,  without  examining  whether  they  are  rich  or 
poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  they  ought  to  regard  nothing  but  their  Age.  If  being  in  eafy  Cn> 
cumftances  you  defpife  the  Poor  ;  if  being  in  Indigence  you  look  upon  the  Rich  with  an  Eye 
of  Envy  ;  this  will  caufe  perpetual  Divifions.  What  !  fays  the  proud  rich  Man,  will  you  not 
give  Place  to  me  ?  and  behold  I  am  ready  to  crufh  you  in  pieces.  In  effeft,  if  you  have 
Lands  or  Houfes  he  will  endeavour  to  deprive  you  of  them,  and  by  Violence  encroach  upon 
your  Property  ;  neither  your  Wives  nor  Daughters  will  be  fecure  from  fuch  a  Creditor:  as  you 
are  infolvent  he  will  force  them  from  you,  under  the  fpecious  Pretence  of  equitable  Compen- 
fation.  Sometimes  when  he  is  in  an  angry  Mood,  he  will  let  loofe  his  Horfes  and  Oxen  into 
your  Fields,  which  will  fpoil  your  Lands  newly  fown  }  fometimes  in  the  Heat  of  Wine  he 
will  give  himfelf  up  to  the  greateft  Excelles.  Honeft  Men  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  his 
Infults.  The  Patience  of  his  Neighbours  being  quite  tir’d  out,  they  will  exclaim  againft  him 
and  apply  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Quirk,  to  fue  him  in  form,  Thefe  mifchievous  crafty 
Vermin  will  aggravate  every  thing  in  order  to  involve  them  over  Head  and  Ears  in  Law.  They 
will  magnify  a  fmall  Pond  to  a  raging  Sea,  whofe  foaming  Waves  fwell  to  the  very  Clouds  • 
and  the  mereft  Trifle  will  become  a  moft  ferious  Matter  :  mean  time  the  Accufation  will  be* 
carry ’d  into  all  the  Tribunals }  and  the  Expence  of  the  Profecution  will  be  attended  with 
Confequences  that  will  be  felt  ever  after. 

"  Are  you  on  a  Journey  ?  if  you  chance  to  meet  a  Man  of  your  own  Village,  as  foon  as 
you  know  him  by  his  Tongue,  nothing  can  be  comparable  to  the  fecret  Pleafure  which 
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which  vou  feel  ;  you  lodge  together,  you  love  one  another  as  if  you  were  own  Brothers  :  how 
then  comes  it  tô  Jafs,  «hat  when  you  live  in  the  fame  Place,  inftead  of  preferv.ng  Peace  and 
soc  l  Order,  you  excite  Quarrels  and  fow  Divifions  ? 

“  Never  fpeak  Evil  of  others,  and  then  they  will  let  you  be  eafy,  neve  a  o  t  wrth  any  ' 
Body  Give  way  of  your  own  Accord  to  others;  let  your  Patience  be  Proof  againll:  Contra- 
diaion  and  you  need  never  to  fear  being  abufed  or  infulted. 

‘‘  When  a  Difference  arifes  between  two  Perfcns,  if  charitable  People  draw  near  to  reconcile 
them  when  the  Fire  of  Difcord  is  kindled  in  a  Family,  if  the  Neighbours  run  to  quench 
t  ff  when  a  Man  is  in  a  violent  Paffion,  another  takes  him  afide,  and  mildly  endeavours  to 
pacify  his  Anger  :  the  great  Fire  that  feemed  to  menace  Heaven  will  difappear  iu  Mo. 

“  ment  ;  and  that  important  Affair,  which  was  going  to  be  carried  before  the  Tribunals  of  the' 

«  Great,  will  be  brought  to  an  End  with  as  much  Eafe  as  an  Icicle  is  melted  or  a  Tile  taken 
»  from  the  Roof  of  an  Houfe.  But  if  an  Incendiary  interpofes,  like  a  great  Stone  which,  fal- 
“  ling  with  Violence,  breaks  to  Pieces  every  thing  in  its  Way,  he  will  engage  you  by  his  perm- 
“  cious  Counfels  and  Pradices,  which  will  lead  you  to  the  Brink  of  Rum.  But  fince  I  am  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  fatal  Confequences  that  attend  Quarrels  and  Law-SurtJ;  hearken  attentively  to  what 

I  have  farther  to  fay  on  this  Head.  .  ,  *  r  r>  «.  n.  * 

<c  When  once  the  Affair  comes  before  a  Mandarin ,  either  you  or  the  adverfe  Party  mult  be 

vanquifh’d.  If  you  have  the  word:  on’t,  and  are  not  willing  to  fubmit,  you  will  feek  every* 
where  for  Support  and  Protection}  you  will  endeavour  to  obtain  the  good  Graces  of  the  : 
Mandarins  Favourites,  and  they  mud:  be  well  paid  for  their  Services.  You  will  be  defirous 
alfo  of  gaining  over  to  your  Side  the  People  belonging  to  the  Court,  and  bow  many  heads 
will  that  oblige  you  to  give  them  ?  have  you  wherewithal  to  defray  fuch  Expences  ? 

“  But  if  you  fall  into  the  Hands  of  an  evil  Judge,  who,  to  ruin  you,  borrows  the  Colours  aw 
Appearances  of  Uprightnefs  and  Equity  ;  in  vain  have  you  made  Intered  with  thofe  who 
have  Accefs  to  him,  and  are  much  in  his.Edeem  ;  in  vain  the  Officers  of  the  Court,  thofe 
venal  Wretches,  thofe  Blood-Suckers  of  the  People,  will  declare  themfelvesin  your  Favour. 
After  all  the  Expences  laid  out,  on  one  Side  by  you  to  oppofe  your  Enemy,  and  by  your 
Enemy  on  the  other  to  avoid  your  Fury,  you  will  both  be  forced  at  length  into  an  Accommo¬ 
dation.  But  if  you  refufe  to  agree  ;  if  after  being  caff  in  a  fubordinate  Tribunal,  you  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  fuperior  Court  j  you  will  fee  Petitions  every  Day  running  thro*  all  the  Tribunals  : 
the  Law-Suit  will  be  fpun  out  for  feveral  Years,  by  the  Tricks  of  roguifh  Praditioners. 
The  Witnefles  will  differ  by  it  ;  a  great  Number  of  Perfons  will  be  involved  in  your  Affair: 
fome  will  be  thrown  into  Prifon,  others  punifh’d  by  the  Hand  of  Judice.  In  fhort,  before 
"  Sentence  be  pronounced,  an  infinite  Number  of  Families  will  be  reduced  to  ffiameful  Beggary. 

“  You  may  conclude  from  what  I  havefaid,  that  had  you  Mountains  of  Copper,  and  Mines  of 
Gold,  they  would  hardly  defray  fuch  Expences  j  and  tho’  you  had  a  Body  of  Iron  you  would 
fcarcely  be  able  to  hold  out  againd  the  Fatigues  you  mud  undergo. 

«  The  Emperor,  whofe  Compaffion  to  his  People  is  unbounded,  prohibits  Law-Suits  ;  and 
having  your  Peace  and  Unanimity  at  Heart,  is  fo  good  as  tQ  give  you  Inftru&ions  himfelf, 

“  to  prevent  the  Broils  which  may  arife  among  you.  . 

«  Xo  that  end  -reverence  old  Age,  honour  Virtue,  refpeft  the  Rich,  and  pity  the  Poor. 
Don’t  you  concern  yourfelf  to  re<ftify  what  you  End  out  of  Order.  If  you  fufped  any 
Body  has  a  Defign  to  difparage  you,  never  feek  to  revenge  yourfelf  ;  if  you  have  Libertines 
among  you,  exhort  them  with  Civility  andMildnefsto  change  their  Life.  On  the  Wor^ Days  due* 

-  to  the  Public,  diew  your  Unanimity,  by  your  mutual  Readinefs  to  affid  one  another.  The* 
«  next  Piece  of  Advice,  which  does  not  lefs  concern  you  is,  that  if  you  are  rich,  you  moula 
<<  not  pride  yourfelf  in  keeping  plentiful  Tables,  or  in  wearing  codly  Apparel  j  if  you  have 
“  Authority  and  Credit,  never  employ  them  to  opprefs  the  Weak  and  Defencelefs..  What  1  re- 
«  qUire  0f  you  is,  that  you  be  humble  in  your  Profperity,  as  well  as  a&ive  and  vigilant  in  your 
<£  Duty,  ’Tis  my  Wifh  alfo,  that  being  quite  free  from  Ambition,  you  may  be  content  wit 

-  a  iittle;  and  that  you  would  didinguifh  yourfelves  by  Mildnefs,  by  Moderation,  and  above  all 

“Y  Bewareof  thofe  Years  which  happen  from  time  to  time,  when  Epidemic  Diftempers. 
joined  to  a  Scarcity  of  Corn,  make  all  Places  defolate  :  Your  Duty  then  is  to  have  CompU- 
f‘  don  on  your  Fellow-Citizens,  and  affid  them  with  whatever  you  canfpare.  U«i 

“  This  Point,  as  it  promotes  your  Intered,  claims  your  Attention  ;  for  by  this ;  Means  yo 
Flufbandmen  will  be  faithful,  your  Fields  will  not  be  abandon  d,  your  Neig  ours  Wi  | 
careful  of  your  Prefervation,  and  your  Intered  will  be  that  of  the  Publick .  On t  e  0 
hand,  Heaven,  by  Ways  to  you  unknown,  will  protect  and  fhower  down  Bleiiings  up 

<£  As  for  Tradefmen  and  all  Mechanics,  tho*  by  the  immutable  Laws  of  a  fuperior  Being» 
they  are  born  to  Poverty  and  in  a  low  Condition  j  their  Happinefs  confifts  in  living  accor  i  g 
to  their  Circumdances,  in  not  being  uneafy  at  their  own  Poverty,  nor  envying  others  in 
Poffeffion  of  their  Wealth.  This  Rule  of  Morality  will  be  to  them  a  Source  of  Peace  an 
Confolation.  A  good  Man  will  affiiredly  prolper  j  for  true  Virtue  can  never  remain  lonS]^ 
Obfcurity.  You  are  now  acquainted  with  the  Intentions  of  the  Emperor,  whereto  it  belt) 
you  to  conform  ;  which  if  you  do  (as  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  willf  the  greated  Advantag^ 
will  accrue  from  your  Obedience  :  for  you  will  content  the  Paternal  Heart  of  his^NLn 
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of  the  CHINESE  MONARCHY. 

“  Difcord  will  be  no  more  feen  among  you  ;  you  will  fave  the  Mandarins  the  Trouble  of  multi- 
«  plying  Arreds  and  Punifliments  ;  and  you  will  promote  the  Tranquillity  and  Peace  of  the 
“  Emperor.  When  you  lliall  return  Home  apply  your  felves,  each  of  you,  ferioufly  to  the 
“  Pradice  of  fo  ufeful  a  DoCtrine”. 


2Ç7 


In  this  manner  every  Mandarin  gives  the  People  twice  a  Mbnth  a  LeClure  of  Morality  ;  and  The  $u&k 
it  is  fo  elfentiala  Part  of  his  Office,  that  there  are  fome  forts  of  Crimes  for  which,  if  comrtiitted  accountable! 
within  his  Did; rid,  he  mud;  be  accountable.  CrimS  0f  thtf 

When  a  Theft  or  a  Murder  happens  in  a  City,  he  is  obliged  to  difcover  the  Thief  or  Mur-  People! °  1  * 
derer,  or  elle  he  will  lofe  his  Employment.  If  a  Crime  be  committed,  as  for  Indance,  if  a  Son 
Should  be  fo  unnatural  as  to  kill  his  Father,  the  Court  is  no  fooner  inform’d  of  it  than  all  the 
Mandarins  of  that  Diftrid  are  deprived  of  their  Offices.  “  The  Fault  is  theirs,  fay  they,  nor 

could  this  Misfortune  have  happened  had  they  been  careful  to  promote  good  Morals  :  For  the 
fame  Reafon,  where  the  Children  have  been  guilty  of  extraordinary  Crimes,  they  put  their  Parents 
to  Death  along  with  them. 

As  nothing  is  comparable  to  the  excellent  Order  edablifhed  for  the  Government  of  the  Em-  Not  free 
pire,^  fo  no  State  would  be  more  happy,  did  all  the  Mandarins ,  indead  of  gratifying  their  Paffionsj  fromCor* 
conform  themfelves  driCtly  to  the  Laws  of  their  Country  :  But  among  fo  great  a  Number  there  rupU°n* 
are  always  fome,  who,  placing  their  Happinefs  in  the  Pleafures  and  Enjoyments  of  this  Life,  do 
not  often  fcruple  to  facridce  the  mod:  facred  Laws  of  Reafbn  and  judice  to  their  private  I ntereds. 

There  are  no  Tricks  or  Artifices  which  fpme  of  the  inferior  Officers  do  not  make  Ufe  of  to 
deceive  the  fuperior  Mandarins  ;  among  the  latter  there  are  fome  who  endeavour  to  impofe 
upon  the  fupreme  Tribunals  ot  the  Court,  and  even  to  deceive  the  Emperor  himfelf.  They  ate 
fo  dexterous  at  cloaking  their  Dedgn,  under  the  mod;  humble  and  flattering  Expreffions  ;  and 
in  the  Memorials,  which  they  prefent,  affeCt  fuch  an  Air  of  Didintereftednefs,  that  it  is  often  a 
very  hard  Matter  for  the  Prince  not  to  midake  Falfehood  for  Truth. 

Befides,  as  their  Salaries  are  not  always  diffident  to  fupport  their  Pomp  and  Luxury  ;  they 
make  no  Difficulty  to  commit  Injudice,  provided  they  can  do  it  fecretly  ;  and  even  Miniders  of 
State,  and  chief  Prelidents  of  the  fupreme  Courts,  have  been  known  to  extort  Money  underhand 
from  the  Vice-Roys  of  Provinces  ;  and  thefe  again,  are  forced  to  recruit  themfelves  by  fqueezing 
the  fubordinate  Officers,  who  do  not  fail  to  exaCt  from  the  People  wherewithal  to  defray  the 
Ex  pence. 

The  Laws,  however,  have  provided  againd  this  Diforder  by  feveral  Precautions,  which  keep  Means  ufed 
the  Mandarins  within  Bounds,  and  fhelter  the  People  from  Extortions.  The  Emperor  [Tong-  to  prevent  it. 
thing ]  now  reigning,  has  apply’d  a  dill  more  effe&ual  Remedy  ;  for  he  has  augmented  their 
Salaries,  and  declared  he  will  receive  no  Prefents  himfelf  :  forbidding  them  to  receive  more  than 
their  Due,  under  the  Penalty  of  the  Law,  which  ordains,  that  a  Mandarin ,  who  diall  receive  or 
unjudly  exaCt  fourfcore  Ounces  of  Silver,  ffiall  be  punifhed  with  Death. 

Beddes  this,  Fird,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  Commotions  among  the  People  when  they  groan  (i.jThe 
under  Oppreffion  ;  and  the  lead  Interruption  which  happens  in  a  Province  is  imputed  to  the  f 

Vice-Roy,  who  is  almod  fure  to  lofe  his  Employment,  if  it  be  not  immediately  fuppreffed.  He  an  jnfur. 
is  confidered  in  the  Eye  of  the  Law,  as  the  Head  of  a  great  Family,  whereof,  if  the  Peace  be  reftions. 
didurbed,  it  mud  be  his  Fault.  ’Tis  his  Bufinefs  to  govern  the  fubordinate  Officers,  and  hinder 
them  from  oppreffing  the  People.  When  the  Yoke  is  eafy,  they  are  fo  far  from  fliaking  it  off, 
that  they  bear  it  chearfully. 

Secondly,  The  Law  preferibes,  that  no  Perfon  fhall  be  made  a  Mandarin  of  the  People,  ^  None  to 
either  in  the  City  he  belongs  to,  or  even  in  the  Provinces  where  his  Family  dwells.  And  com-  be  preferred 
monly  he  does  not  poffefs  the  fame  Office  many  Years,  in  the  fame  Place,  before  he  is  advanced  ;  1^0Jjlstrnativo 
whence  it  happens,  that  he  contrats  no  fuch  particular  Intimacies  with  the  People  of  the  ounr)- 
Country,  as  may  occafion  his  being  partial  :  and  as  almod  all  the  other  Mandarins ,  who  govern 
in  the  fame  Province,  are  unknown  to  him,  he  hath  feldom  any  Reafon  to  favour  them. 

If  an  Employment  be  given  him  in  a  Province  joining  to  that  where  he  came  from,  it  mud  be 
in  a  City  at  lead  fifty  Leagues  from  it  ;  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  a  Mandarin  ought  to  think  of  no-  Reafons  for 
thing  but  the  publick  Good.  If  he  poffeffed  a  Place  in  his  own  Country,  his  Neighbours  and  Re‘ 

Friends  would  not  fail  to  folicit  him,  whereby  he  might  either  be  biaffed  in  his  Decrees  to  do  gu  ‘Ul°n 
Injudice  to  others  in  their  Favour,  or  carry 'd,  by  a  Spirit  of  Revenge,  to  ruin  or  opprefs  thofe 
from  whom  he,  or  fome  of  his  Family,  had  formerly  received  Injury. 

They  are  fo  nice  in  this  RefpeCt,  that  they  will  not  permit  a  Son,  a  Brother,  or  a  Nephew, 
to  be  a  fubordinate  Mandarin ,  where  his  Brother,  Uncle,  &c.  is  the  Superior.  For  In¬ 
dance,  Suppofe  fuch  a  one  is  Mandarin  of  a  City  of  the  third  Rank,  and  the  Emperor  defigns 
to  fend  his  elded  Brother  to  be  Vice-Roy  of  the  fame  Province;  on  this  Occafion,  the  younger 
is  obliged  to  give  Notice  of  that  Circumdance  to  the  Court,  which  removes  him  to  a  Mandarinat 
of  the  fame  Degree  in  another  Province. 

The  Reafon  of  this  Regulation  is,  becaufe  either  the  elder  Brother  being  the  Superior  Officer, 
might  favour  the  younger  by  conniving  at  his  Faults;  or  the  younger,  prefuming  on  the  Dignity 
and  Protection  of  his  Brother,  be  more  partial  and  remifs  in  the  execution  of  his  Office.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  very  hard  for  one  Brother  to  be  obliged  to  draw  up  an  Accufation,  ] 

againd  another. 

•  Vol.  I.  T  tt  To 
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To  avoid  fuch  Inconveniencies,  Relations  are  not  permitted  to  poffefs  Employments  which 
have  the  lead:  Dépendance  upon  each  other.  What  has  been  faid  with  regard  to  a  Father,  an 
elder  Brother,  or  an  Uncle  being  a  fuperior  Mandarin ,  ought  likewife  to  be  underdood  of  a 
Son,  a  Brother,  or  a  Nephew,  in  the  fame  Station,  with  Relpedt  to  a  Father,  elder  Brother,  or 
Uncle,  being  their  Inferiors  ;  and  in  a  word,  of  all  Perfons  whatever  who  are  nearly  related. 

(3.)  The  Thirdly,  Every  three  Years  there  is  a  general  Review  of  all  the  Mandarins  of  the  Empire,  who 
amlnation^of are  examined  with  Regard  to  their  good  or  bad  Qualifications  for  Government.  Every  fuperior 
the  %uân.  Mandarin  examines  the  Conduct  of  the  inferior,  from  the  time  the  lad  Informations  were 
made,  or  ever  fince  they  have  been  in  Office  ;  and  give  Notes  to  each  of  them,  containing 
Praifes  or  Reprimands.  For  Indance,  the  chief  Mandarin  of  a  City  of  the  third  Rank,  who  has 
\under  him  three  or  four  petty  Mandarins ,  gives  them  Notes,  and  fends  them  to  the  Mandarin 
of  a  City  of  the  fécond  Rank,  on  whom  he  depends  ;  this  latter,  who  has  likewife  under  him 
ven  them,  lèverai  Mandarins  governing  Cities  of  the  third  Rank,  examines  thefe  Notes,  and  either  agrees 
thereto,  or  adds  others,  according  to  his  Knowledge. 

When  the  Mandarin  of  the  City  of  the  fécond  Order,  has  received  the  Notes  from  all  the 
Mandarins  of  the  Cities  of  the  third  Order,  he  gives  them  his  Note  ;  and  then  lends  the  Cata¬ 
logue  of  all  the  Mandarins  in  his  Didrkf,  to  the  Mandarins-Gz neral  of  the  Province,  who  refide 
at  the  Capital.  This  Catalogue  paffes  from  them  to  the  Vice-Roy  ;  who  after  he  has  examined 
it  in  private,  and  then  with  the  four  Mandarins-Gz neral,  fends  it  to  Court  with  his  own 
Notes  ;  that  the  chief  Tribunal  may  have  an  exadt  Knowledge  of  all  the  Mandarins  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  in  order  to  reward  or  punifh  them  according  to  their  Deferts. 

They  reward  a  Mandarin  by  railing  him  fome  Degrees  higher,  or  giving  him  a  better 
Place  :  and  they  punifh  him  by  removing  him  a  few  Degrees  lower,  or  turning  him  out  of  his 
Pod. 

For  two  Months  that  this  Examination  lads,  the  Vice-Roy  fees  no  Body,  admits  no  Vifits 
n  r  receives  any  Letters  from  thofe  who  are  in  his  Government.  Fie  takes  thefe  Meafures  that 
he  may  appear  to  be  a  Man  of  Integrity,  and  to  regard  nothing  but  Merit. 

Form  of  the  As  to  the  Form  of  thefe  Notes  under  the  Name  of  Mandarins,  and  Title  of  their  Matidarinat 
Notes.,  they  write  :  He  is  a  Man  greedy  of  Money  ;  he  is  too  fevere  in  his  Punifhments  ;  he  treats  the  People 
harfhly  :  Or  elfe,  He  is  too  much  advanced  in  Tears.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  perform  the  Duties  of 
his  Office.  This  Man  is  proud ,  fantajlical ,  capricious ,  of  an  uneven  Temper.  That  Perfon  is  rajh , 
pafionate,  has  no  command  of  himfelf.  Such  a  one  is  weak  in  his  manner  of  Governing ,  does  not 
know  how  to  make  himfelf  obey  d  ;  or  elfe,  He  is  flow ,  he  is  not  expeditious  in  difpatching  Bufmefs. 
He  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  Laws  and  Cufloms ,  &c. 


Favourable  Notes  run  in  this  manner  :  He  is  a  Man  of  Integrity ,  who  does  not  opprefs  the 
People ,  who  is  attentive  to  all  the  Duties  of  his  Office.  Or  elfe,  He  is  a  Man  of  Experience.  He 
is  jleady  without  Harfnefs ,  and  gains  the  Love  of  the  People  ;  He  has  the  Art  of  governing ,  &c. 

The  $uân  When  the  Catalogue  of  Notes  arrive  at  P e-king,  the  fupreme  Tribunal  to  which  it  is  addrefs’d, 
punift^dac-  examine  them  ;  and  having  fet  down  fuch  Reward  or  Punifhment  as  it  appoints  for  each  Man - 
cording  darin  of  the  Province,  fend  them  back  to  the  Vice-Roy.  They  deprive  thofe  of  their  Employ- 
thereto.  ments  whole  Certificates  are  defective  as  to  the  fmalled  Point  of  Government  :  and  raife  thofe 
who  are  commended,  to  fuperior  Mandarinats.  For  Indance,  one  who  has  been  Mandarin 
of  a  City  of  a  third  Rank,  and  has  given  Proof  of  his  Capacity,  is  advanced  to  the  Government 
of  a  City  of  the  fécond  Rank,  for  which  he  feems  to  have  the  necelfary  Talents. 

They  are  contented  with  raifing  or  turning  down  others  a  few  Degrees  ;  in  which  Cale  the 
Mandarins  are  obliged  to  put  at  the  ITead  of  their  Orders,  the  Number  of  Degrees  that  they 
have  been  advanced  or  degraded.  For  Indance,  The  Mandarins  of  this  City,  raifed  three  De¬ 
grees,  Kya-fan-kye  :  or  elfe ,  Kyang-fan-kye,  turned  down  three  Degrees,  do  give  Notice  and  ordain , 
See.  By  this  Means  the  People  are  apprized  of  the  Reward  or  Punifhment  that  the  Mandarin 
deferved.  When  he  has  been  railed  ten  Degrees,  he  has  room  to  hope  that  he  will  be  advanced 
to  a  fuperior  Mandarinat  :  On  the  contrary,  if  he  has  been  deprefibd  ten  Degrees,  he  is  in  Danger 
of  lofing  his  Employment. 

(4)  The  fend-  Fourthly;  As  the  General  Officers  might  be  corrupted  with  Bribes,  by  the  Governors  of 

info nthe  Pro-  Cities,  and  fo  connive  at  the  Injudice  of  the  Mandarins  who  opprefs  the  People  ;  the  Emperor 
vinces.  from  time  to  time  fends  Infpedtors  fecretly  into  the  Provinces,  who  paffing  from  City  to  City, 
Hip  into  the  Tribunals,  while  the  Mandarin  gives  Audience;  and  alfo  by  their  Enquiry  among 
the  Mechanics  and  common  People,  dexteroufly  inform  themfelves  in  what  Manner  he  behaves 
in  the  Adminidration  of  his  Office.  And  if  by  thefe  fecret  Informations,  they  diicover  any 
thing  irregular  in  his  Conducft,  they  prefently  unveil  the  Enfigns  of  their  Dignity,  and  declare 
themfelves  the  Emperor’s  Envoys. 

As  the  Infpedtor’s  Authority  is  abfolute,  he  that  Moment  profecutes  the  faulty  Mandarins , 
and  punifhes  them  with  all  the  Rigor  of  the  Laws  ;  but  if  the  Injudice  be  not  very  flagrant, 
he  fends  his  Information  to  Court,  that  they  may  determine  what  is  to  be  done. 

Method  of  -A  Years  ago,  the  Emperor  appointed  Commiffioners  of  this  kind  for  the  Province  of 
their  Pro-  Quang-tong,  to  enquire  into  an  Affair  which  concern’d  the  Vice-Roy  and  the  Comptroller  General 
ceedmgs.  of  Salt,  who  had  fent  Accufations  to  P e-king  againd  each  other.  The  People  of  the  Province, 
who  differed  by  the  dearnefs  of  Salt,  the  Price  of  which  was  confiderably  augmented,  took  the 
Vice-Roy  s  Part,  and  mod  of  the  Mandarins  General  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

-  -  "  v  Tbc 


of  the  Chinese  monarchy. 

The  Emperor  being  very  defirous  of  knowing  who'  was  in  the  Fault  fen t  the  IffanT-tâ  of 
the  Provinces  of  Che-kydng  and  Fo-kyen-,  and  the -.f/ong-tü  of  Kyang-nan  and  Kyang-jl  in  Qua- 
hty  of  h.3  Commiffioners  to  Kan-ton.  At  then  Arrival  they  refufed  the  ufual  Honours  paid  at 
their  Reception  ;  and  to  remove  all  Sülpicion,  that  they  might  be  gained  to  either  Side  bv 
r relents,  they  had  even  no  Commumcation  with  the  Mandarins,  but  when  they  cited  them 
one  after  another  to  take  their  Informations.  For  which  Reafon,  without  receiving  or  making 
any  Vifit,  they  went  diredtly  to  the  Palace  prepared  for  them,  and  (hut  themfefves  up,  till 
fucn  time  as  having  cited  the  Vice-Roy  and  Comptroller  General  they  had  begun  the  Procefs, 

by  repeated  Interrogatories  put  to  thofe  two  great  Mandarins ,  who  appeared  lèverai  Times  like 
common  Criminals  before  their  Judges* 

The  Vice-Roy,  during  the  whole  Time  of  the  Trial,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  Palace  every 
Mormng,  and  îepair  to  a  Place  near  the  Hall  of  Audience,  and  there  to  wait  till  Nip  ht  •  iii 
Much  he  was  treated  yet  more  favourably  than  the  Comptroller-General,  who  was  obliged  all 

the  Time  to  abfent  himfelf  from  his  Tribunal,  and  to  be  continually  at  the  Door  of  the  Au-. 
dience-Chamber. 

All  the  Shops  in  the  City  were  (hut  up,  and  the  People  bv  their  Deputies,  fent  in  their  Accu- 
fations  again  ft  the  Comptroller,  which  were  received  by  the  Commiffioners,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
Mandarins.  The  Informations  being  ended,  the  Commiffioners  fent  them  to  Pe-kin*  by  a  parti¬ 
cular  Exprefs  ;  after  which  they  received  Vifitsfrom  all  the  Mandarins ,  except  the  Comptroller- 

General.  r 


Tho  the  Infpedtors  of  Provinces  are  always  çhofen  from  among  the  Officers  of  (?)  The  Em- 
conhderable  Polls,  and  known  Integrity  ;  yet*  as  they  may  fometimcs  abufe  their  Power  and  PerorvifltinS 
be  tempted  to  enrich  themlelves  by  taking  Bribes  from  the  Guilty,  to  wink  at  their  Unjuflice  i^PerTon CCS 
to  keep  them  upon  thëir  Guard,  the  Emperor,  when  they  leaft' think  of  it,  makes  a  Progrefs 
into  certain  Piovinces,  that  he  may  hear  in  Perfon  the  juft  Complaints  of  the  People  a o-ainft 
their  Governors.  Thefe  Vifits,  wherein  the  Prince  affedts  to  render  himfelf  popular,  make 
the  Mandarins  tremble,  let  their  Condudt  be  ever  fo  little  liable  to  blame.  The  late  Emperor  kawh'% 
Kang-him  one  of  his  Journeys  into  the  Southern  Provinces,  made  in  1689,  paffed  thro3  the  Pnfrefiid 
Cities  of  Sû-chew ,  Tang-chew ,  and  Nan-king ,  He  was  on  Horfeback,  follow’d  by  his  Guards,  and  i6S9“ 
about  three  thoufand  Gentlemen,  in  which  manner  he  made  his  Entry  into  the  laft.  The  Citizens 
came  to  receive  him  with  Standards,  filk  Enfigns,  Canopies,  Umbrellas,  and  other  Ornaments 
without  Number.  At  the  Diftance  of  every  twenty  Paces  they  had  eredled  in  the  Streets  Tri¬ 
umphal  Arches  cover’d  with  the  finefl  Stuffs,  and  adorn’d  with  Feftons,  Ribbands,  and  Tufts 
of  Silk,  under  which  he  pafs’d.  The  Streets  were  lin’d  with  an  infinite  Number  of  People, 
who  (hew  d  the  greateil  IVIarks  of  Veneration,  and  obferv  d  fo  profound  a  Silence,  that  there  was 
not  heard  the  leaft  Noile.  He  lay  in  his  Bark  the  Night  he  arrived  at  Tang-chew ,  and  the  next 
Day  made  his  Entry  on  Horfeback  into  the  City  ?  where  finding  the  Streets  cover’d  with 
Carpets,  he  afk’d  the  Inhabitants,  if  that  had  been  done  by  the  Mandarin's  Order  :  and  finding 
they  did  it  of  their  own  accord,  to  give  a  public  Teffimony  of  their  Veneration  for  his  Majefty 
he  expiefsd  his  Satisfaction.  The  Streets  were  fo  full  of  Men  and  Children,  who  throng’d  amon°r 
the  Horfemen,  that  the  Emperor  ftopt  every  Moment,  feeming  to  be  highly  delighted^  with  it? 

The  Inhabitants  of  Su-chew ,  having  laid  Carpets  upon  the  Pavement  of  the  Streets,  the 
Emperor  alighted,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  City,  and  commanded  the  Horfes  to  flop,  that  ’they 
might  not  fpoil  fo  many  fine  pieces  of  Silk,  which  belonged  to  the  People  :  he  went  therefore  on 
Foot  to  the  Palace  prepar’d  for  him,  and  honour’d  the  City  with  his  Prefence  for  two  Days. 

In  thefe  kinds  of  Journeys  the  Emperor  declares  himfelf  the  Protedlor  and  Father  of  the 
People,  by  executing  fpeedy  and  fevere  Juflice  upon  the  Mandarins ,  when  the  Complaints 
againft  them  are  juft.  P.  le  Comte  relates  an  Example  of  this,  by  which  the  late  Emperor 
Kang-hi  render’d  himfelf  equally  formidable  to  the  Mandarins ,  and  amiable  to  the  People. 

“  This  great  Prince  being  feparated  at  fome  Diftance  from  his  Attendants,  (fays  that  Jefnit)  His  Jpeedy 
<£  and  perceiving  an  old  Man  who  wept  bitterly,  afk’d  the  Caufe  of  his  Tears.  My  Lord,  a 

“reply’d  the  Man,  who  did  not  know  him,  I  had  but  one  Child,  in  whom  I  placed  all 
“  my  Joy  as  well  as  the  Care  of  my  Family  ;  and  a  Tartarian  Mandarin  has  taken  him 
“  from  me,  fo  that  I  am  at  prefent  deprived  of  all  Succour  :  for  how  can  I,  who  am 
“  a  poor  weak  Man,  oblige  the  Governor  to  do  me  Juftice  ?  This  is  not  fo  difficult  as  you 
“  think  it,  (reply’d  the  Emperor)  get  up  behind  me,  and  guide  me  to  the  Houfe  of  this 
“  Ravifher.  The  good  Man  obey’d  without  Ceremony,  and  in  two  Hours  time  they  arriv’d 
“  at  the  Mandarins  Palace,  who  did  not  expedt  fuch  an  extraordinary  Vifit.  - 

“  Mean  time  the  Guards  and  a  great  Company  of  Lords,  after  long  rambling  about, 

“  arriv’d  at  the  Mandarins*,  and  without  knowing  what  was  the  matter,  fome  furrounded 
“  the  Houfe,  while  others  enter’d  with  the  Emperor  :  who  having  convidted  the  Mandarin  of 
“  the  Violence  he  was  accufed  of,  condemned  him  to  lofe  his  Head  on  the  Spot.  After 
this  turning  towards  the  afflidted  Father,  “  To  make  you.  full  Amends,  faid  he  to  him  with 
“  a  ferious  Air,  I  give  you  the  Employment  of  the  guilty  Perfon,  who  is  put  to  Death.  Take 
<c  Care  to  behave  yourfelf  in  it  with  more  Moderation  than  he  did  ?  and  let  his  Crime  and 
Punifhment  be  a  Warning  to  you,  that  in  your  turn  you  be  not  made  an  Example  of.” 

_  Laflly,  Nothing  can  be  more  inftrudtive,  as  well  as  proper*  to  keep  the  Mandarins  in  (6)  The  rm- 
Order,  and  prevent  their  committing  Faults,  than  the  Gazette,  which  is  printed  every  Day  p^iai  Ga« 
at  Pe-king,  and  difpers’d  from  thence  into  all  the  Provinces.  There  is  nothing  infertcd  in  it,  but2Ctte* 
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what  relates  to  the  Government  ;  and  as  that  of  Chind  is  abfolutely  Monarchical,  and  all 
Affairs  however  inconfiderable  are  referr’d  to  the  Emperor  ;  it  contains  nothing  but  what  may 
be  of  great  Ufe  to  dire#  the  Mandarins  in  the  Execution  of  their  Offices,  and  inftru#  the 
Literati  as  well  as  the  Commonalty.  For  Inftance'  you  find  there  the  Names  of  the  Mandarins 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  Employments,  and  for  what  Reafons  ;  one,  becaufe  he  was 
negligent  in  gathering  the  Emperor’s  Tribute,  or  had  imbezzel’d  it  ;  another  for  being  either  too 
indulgent  or  fevere  in  his  Punifhments  ;  this  for  his  Opprefiions*  and  that  for  want  of  Talents  to 
govern  well.  If  any  Mandarin  has  been  advanc’d  to  a  confiderable  Place,  or  remov’d  to  a  worfe; 
or  if  he  has  been  depriv’d*  for  fome  Fault,  of  the  Annual  Penfion  he  receiv’d  of  the  Emperor, 
it  is  immediately  put  into  the  Gazette. 

It  contains  an  Account  of  all  Criminal  Matters,  which  are  punifh’d  with  Death  ;  likewife 
the  Names  of  the  Officers  who  fill  the  Places  of  the  Mandarins  that  are  remov’d  ;  all  the 
Calamities  that  happen  in  a  Province,  and  the  Relief  given  by  the  Mandarins  of  the  refpeétive 
Cities  by  the  Emperor’s  Order  ;  an  Extra#  of  the  Expences  difburied  for  the  Subfiftance  of 
the  Soldiers,  the  Neceffities  of  the  People,  the  Public  Works,  and  the  Benefa#ion  of  the 
Prince;  the  Remontrances  made  by  the  Supreme  Tribunal  to  the  Empefor,  concerning  his  own 
Conduct  or  his  Décidons  ;  therein  is  mention’d  alfo  the  Day  when  the  Emperor  plough'd  the 
Earth,  in  order  by  his  Example  to  excite  Emulation  in  the  People,  and  infpire  their  Governours 
with  a  Love  of  Labour  and  Application  to  Agriculture  ;  the  Time  he  has  fix’d  for  affembling 
the  Grandees  of  the  Court,  and  all  the  Chief  Mandarins  of  the  Tribunals  at  Pe-kingy  to  be 
inftru#ed  by  him  in  their  Duty.  There  you  meet  with  the  Laws,  and  new  Cuftoms  that  have 
been  eftabliffi’d  ;  as  alfo  the  Praifes  or  Reprimands  given  by  the  Emperor  to  a  Mandarin  ;  fot 
Inftance,  Such  a  Mandarin  has  no  good  Reputation,  if  he  does  not  mend ,  1  will  puni Jh  him. 

In  fhort,  the  Chinefe  Gazette  is  fo  contrived,  that  it  is  of  great  Ufe  to  inftru#  the  Mandarins 
how  to  govern  the  People  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  read  it  carefully,  and  as  it  gives  an  account 
of  all  the  public  Tran  factions  in  this  vaft  Empire,  mod  of  them  write  down  Remarks  upon 
the  Paffages  in  it,  that  may  help  to  dire#  their  Condu#. 

Nothing  is  printed  in  the  Gazette  but  what  has  been  prefented  the  Emperor,  or  comes  from 
him  ;  thofe  who  have  the  Care  of  it  not  daring  to  add  a  tittle,  not  even  their  own  Refle#ions, 
upon  pain  of  Corporal  Punifhments. 

In  1726,  a  Writer  belonging  to  a  Tribunal,  and  another  employ’d  in  the  Port-Office,  were 
condemned  to  die,  for  having  inferted  certain  Falfhoods  in  the  Gazette  ;  the  Reafon,  upon 
which  the  Tribunal  of  Criminal  Affairs  founded  their  Judgment,  was,  that  what  they  had 
donefiiew’d  a  Failure  of  Refpe#  towards  his  Majefty,  which  is  by  the  Laws  declar’d  Capital. 

To  conclude,  the  Laws  prohibit  the  Mandarins  mod  of  the  common  Pleafures  of  Life.  They 
are  but  feldom  permitted  to  treat  their  Friends,  and  give  them  a  Play  ;  they  would  riff 
their  Fortune  if  they  took  the  Liberty  to  game  or  walk  abroad,  to  make  private  Vifits,  or 
frequent  public  Affemblies  ;  being  debarr’d  all  Diverfions  but  what  they  can  take  in  the  moft 
private  Apartments  of  their  own  Palace.  a 
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Of  the  Military  Government  and  Forces  of  the  Empire; 
the  Forts  and  Soldiers,  their  Arms  and  Artillery. 
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5  Tribunals 
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AS  there  were  formerly  in  France  Knights  belonging  to  the  Army*  and  Knights  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Laws,  there  are  likewife  in  China  Literary  Do#ors,  and  Military  Doffors. 
Having  already  fpoken  of  the  firft,  upon  whom  the  Government  depends,  we  proceed 
now  to  the  latter,  who  are  appointed  to  preferve  Tranquillity  in  the  Empire,  to  keep  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  in  Awe,  and  to  ffifle  or  prevent  Rebellions. 

The  Military  Mandarins ,  or  Officers  of  the  Army,  muff  pafs  feveral  Examinations,  as  well 
as  the  Literary  Mandarins ,  and  give  Proof  of  their  Strength,  Dexterity,  and  Experience  in  the 
Art  of  War.  Accordingly  there  are  three  Degrees  among  them,  which  they  are  to  take,  viz. 
thofe  of  Batchelor,  Licentiate,  and  Do#or  of  Arms.  The  Batchelors  are  examined  in  the 
Capital  of  every  Province,  in  order  to  be  Licentiates,  in  the  Manner  explain’d  elfewhere. 

There  are  at  F  e-king  five  Tribunals  of  Military  Mandarins ,  call’d  U-Ju,  that  is,  ‘Thejive  C lefts, 
or  Froops  of  Mandarins  of  War. 

The  firft  Clafs  is  that  of  the  Mandarins  of  the  Rear-Guard,  call’d  Hew-ju.  The  fécond  confié 
of  the  Mandarins  of  the  left  Wing,  which  is  nam’d  Ffo-fu.  The  third  is  of  the  Mandarins  of 
the  right  Wing,  call’d  Tew-fu.  The  fourth  of  the  Mandarins  of  the  Van-Guard  of  the  main 
Body,  named  Chong-fü.  The  fifth  of  the  Mandarins  of  the  Van-Guard,  call’d  Ffyen-fu. 

Thefe  five  Claffes  have  at  their  Head  a  Chief  [or  Prefident]  and  two  Affiftants,  which  are  of  th« 
firft  Order  of  Mandarinss.  They  commonly  choQie  for  thefe  Ports . great  Lords  of  the  Empire,  ami 
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thefe  are  they  who  command  the  Officers  and  all  the  Soldiers.  Thefe  five  depend  on  a  Supreme  s  r  meTri. 
Tribunal  of  War,  call  d  Yong-ching-fii ,  whofe  Prelident  is  one  of  the  greateft  Lords  of  the  bunaiofr^g- 
Empire,  and  has  Authority  over  the  five  Tribunals,  and  all  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  chi^P-  or 
Court  ;  but  to  prevent  the  Abuie  of  fo  extenfive  a  Power,  which  renders  him  Matter  of  fo  z^  ching' 
many  Troops,  they  give  him  a  Literary  Mandarin  for  an  Affittant,  with  the  Title  of  Super-’'^ 
intendant  of  the  Army,  and  two  Infpe&ors  nam’d  by  the  Emperor,  who  have  their  Share  in 
all  Affairs.  Moreover,  when  the  Execution  of  any  Military  Projet  is  in  Agitation,  they  depend 
abfolutely  on  the.  fourth  of  the  fix  Supreme  Courts,  call’d  Ping-pii,  already  fpoken  of,  which 
has  the  whole  Militia  of  the  Empire  under  its  Jurifdidtion. 

Tho’  there  are  great  Lords,  who,  holding  in  the  Empire  the  Rank  of  Princes,  Dukes,  and 
Earls,  are  above  all  the  .Orders,  of  Mandarins,  by  their  Dignity,  Merit,  and  Services;  yet  there  is 
not  one  of  them  but  thinks  Jiimfelf  honour’d  by  the  Title  he  derives  from  his  Mandarinat ,  and 
the  Quality  ci  Chief  of  the  five  Tribunals  of  Military  Mandarins.  None  can  be  more  ambitious  to 
command  than  the  Chinefe ,  placing  all  their  Glory  and  Happinefs  in  having  Authority  in  the  State. 

The  Rank  and  Bufineis  of  the  principal  Military  Mandarin  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of 
,  a  General  in  Europe.  He  has  under  him  in  fome  Places  four  Mandarins ,  and  in  others  only  %u*n. 
two,  whofe  Employment  is  not  unlike  that  of  our  Lieutenant-Generals,  who  have  likewife  four 
fubordinate  Mandarins ,  anfwering  to  Colonels  ;  thefe  again  have  under  them  others,  who  may 
be  confidered  as  Captains,  and  have  likewife  their  fubaltern  Officers  refembling  our  Lieutenants 
and  Enfigns. 

Each  of  thefe  Mandarins  has  a  Train  fuitable  to  his  Dignity  ;  and  when  he  appears  in 
Public,  he  is  always  attended  by  a  Company  of  Officers  belonging  to  his  Tribunal.  All  of 
them  together  command  a  great  number  of  Troops,  partly  Horfe,  and  partly  Foot. 

Thefe  Officers  exercife  their  Soldiers  regularly  :  the  Exercife  confiding  in  a  kind  of  tumul-  Difcipline 
tuous  and  diforderly  Marches,  which  they  perform  when  they  attend  the  Mandarins  ;  or  elfe  in  oftherrooPs- 
forming  Squadrons,  in  filing  off  in  Order,  in  encountering  each  other,  or  in  rallying  at  the  Sound 
of  Horns  and  Trumpets  ;  in  a  Word,  they  draw  the  Bow,  and  handle  the  Sabre  with  a  great  deal 
of  Skill.  They  alfo  from  time  to  time  review  their  Troops,  examining  carefully  their  Horfes, 

Mufkets,  Sabres,  Arrows,  Cuiraffes,  and  Helmets.  If  there  be  the  leaft  Ruft  on  their  Arms, 
they  are  punifh’d  on  the  Spot  for  their  Negligence  ;  with  thirty  or  forty  Blows  of  a  Battoon,  if 
they  are  Chinefe  ;  or  fo  many  Lafhes  of  a  Whip,  if  they  are  Tartars.  At  other  times  they  are 
at  Liberty  to  follow  what  Trade  they  pleafe,  unlefs  they  are  on  fome  Duty  which  gives  them 
full  Employ  ;  as  when,  for  Inftance,  they  are  placed  to  guard  a  City-Gate,  or  to  take  Care  of 
the  high  Roads. 

As  the  Military  Bufinefs  does  not  take  up  much  of  their  Time  in  a  Country  which  has  ProrefTion  of 
been  fo  many  Years  at  Peace  ;  far  from  being  oblig’d  to  inlift  Men  by  Force,  or  Money,  as 
is  praâàfed  in  Europe ,  the  Profeffion  of  a  Soldier  is  commonly  look’d  upon  as  a  Fortune,  which  China. 
they  endeavour  to  procure  by  means  of  their  Friends,  or  by  Prefents  to  the  Mandarins  ;  the 
Service  being  generally  in  the  Country  where  they  dwell,  and  have  their  Family. 

The  three  Northern  Provinces  furnitti  abundance  of  Soldiers,  who  every  three  Months  receive  The  pa>'* 
their  Pay  ;  being  five  Sous  of  fine  Silver,  and  a  Meafure  of  Rice  a  day,  which  is  fufficient  to 
maintain  one  Man.  Some  have  double  Pay,  and  Horfemen  have  five  Sous  more,  with  two 
Meafures  of  fmall  Beans  to  feed  their  Horfes,  which  alfo  are  provided  by  the  Emperor. 

They  reckon  more  than  eighteen  thoufand  Mandarins  of  War,  and  above  feven  hundred  Number  of 
thoufand  Soldiers  diftributed  among  the  Forts,  Cities,  and  Fortifications,  belonging  to  the  Military 
feveral  Provinces,  and  along  the  Great  Wall.  Thefe  Troops  being  well  cloathed,  and  well  f^*sand 
arm’d,  make  a  very  fine  Appearance  in  their  March,  or  on  a  Review  ;  but  they  are  not 
comparable  to  the  Soldiers  of  Europe ,  either  for  Courage  or  Difcipline,  being  eafily  put  into 
Diforder  and  routed. 

Befides,  that  the  Chinefe  are  naturally  effeminate,  and  the  Tartars  are  almoft  degenerated  Chimfe  no 
to  Chinefe ,  the  profound  Peace  they  have  enjoy’d,  gives  them  no  Opportunity  to  become 
Warlike.  Add  to  this  the  Efteem  that  they  have  for  Learning  preferable  to  every  thing  elfe  ;  *  J  ’ 

thé  Dépendance  which  the  Soldiers  have  on  the  Literati  ;  and  the  Education  that  is  given 
to  Youth,  (who  fee  nothing  but  Books  and  Characters,  who  are  inft  rutted  with  a  grave  and 
ferious  Air,  and  hear  nothing  fpoken  of  but  Law  and  Politics,)  are  fo  many  Obftruttions  to 
their  being  Warriors.  Thefe  Troops  are  fcarce  ever  employ’d,  efpecially  fince  Tartary  has  fub- 
mitted,  for  any  thing  elfe,  but  to  prevent  Revolts,  or  to  quafh  Commotions  on  their  firft 
Appearance  in  a  City  or  Province.  Twenty  four  Tartar  Officers  have  at  Court  the  Dignity 
of  Captain-Generals,  and  there  are  likewife  many  Colonels.  Befides  thefe  Officers,  who  were  Number  of 
eftablifti’d  by  the  Tartars ,  there  are  alfo  Officers  of  the  Ping-pu,  or  Tribunal  of  War  ;  who  Generals, 
fu perin tend  the  Chinefe  Troops  throughout  the  Empire,  and  have  always  Couriers  ready  to 
carry  neceffary  Orders  into  the  Provinces,  which  is  perform’d  with  great  Secrecy.  Their  chief 
Employment  is  to  purge  the  high  Ways  of  Robbers,  whom  they  follow  and  obferve  fo  carefully, 
that  they  feldom  efcape.  On  thefe  Occa fions,  Orders  are  fent  to  the  City,  and,  if  there  be  a  Necef- 
fity  for  it,  the  Forces  of  feveral  Cities,  neareft  to  the  Place  infefted  by  the  Robbers,  are  employ’d. 

In  War-time  feveral  Battallions  are  detach’d  from  every  Province  to  form  an  Army. 

Before  the  Union  of  the  Tartars  and  Chinefe ,  a  prodigious  Number  of  Troops  were  rang’d 
along  the  Great  Wall,  in  order  to  guard  it,  and  cover  the  Empire  againft  the  Attempts  of  fuch 
formidable  Enemies  ;  but  at  prefent  only  the  moft  important  Places  are  garrifon’d. 
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Nature  has  taken  care  to  fortify  China  in  all  other  Places,  where  it  might  be  liable  to  be  attacks  1 
The  Sea,  which  wafhes  fix  Provinces,  is  fo  fhallownear  the  Shore  that  no  large  Vedel  can  approach 
it,  without  being  broken  to  Pieces;  and  Storms  are  fo  frequent  that  no  Fleet  can  ride  there  in  fafe 
ty  :  On  the  Weft  there  are  inacceffible  Mountains,  which  are  no  lefs  a  Defence  on  that  fide  thah 
the  Sea  and  the  Great  Wall  on  the  other  two. 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifteen  Years  before  Chrift,  this  prodigious  Work  was  built,  byorder0f 
the  Firft  Emperor  of  the  Family  of  Tfmy  for  fecuring  three  great  Provinces  againd  the  Irruptj 
ons  of  the  Tartars.  To  execute  this  grand  Defign  he  drew  every  third  Man,  capable  of  work* 
ing,  out  of  each  Province;  and  in  laying  the  Foundation  of  it  on  the  Sea-Goad:,  he  ordered  lèverai 
Ships  loaden  with  Iron  and  huge  Stones  to  be  funk  :  whereon  the  Wall  was  raided  with  fo  much 
Art,  that  the  Workmen  were  not  to  leave  the  lead  Chink  between  the  Stones  on  Forfeiture  of 
their  Lives;  h.ence  the  Work  is  almod  as  intire  at  prefènt,  as  when  it  was  fird  built.  It  is  about 
500  Leagues  in  Length,  and  broad  enough  for  fix  Horfemen  to  ride  abread  upon  it.  [See  p.  20 1 

This  Wall  is  admirable  on  two  accounts;  Fird,  That  in  its  Courfe  from  Ead  to  Wed  it  run! 
in  Avérai  Places  with  a  gradual  Afcent,  over  very  highMountains;  and  is  fortify ’d  with  large  Tow! 
ers,  no  more  than  two  Bow-diots  a  funder,  that  no  part  of  it  may  be  left  undefended.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  this  enormous  Bulwark  could  be  raided,  of  the  Height  it  is,  in  dry  and  barren 
Places  ;  confidering  the  Bricks,  Mortar,  and  all  the  neceffary  Materials  for  the  Work  mud  have 
been  brought  with  incredible  Labour  from  a  great  Didance. 

The  fécond  is,  That  this  Wall  does  not  run  in  a  drait  Line,  but,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Map 
turns  and  winds  in  feveral  Places,  according  to  the  Difpodtion  of  the  Mountains,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  North  Part  of  China  may  be  faid  to  be  encompaffed  with  three  Walls  indead  of  one. 

The  Cities  of  War  have  no  Advantage  of  other  fortified  Cities  but  in  their  Situation,  which 
rendeis  them  difficult  of  Accefs.  The  whole  Art  of  Fortidcation  among  the  Chinefe  conddsin 
an  excellent  Rampart,  Brick- Walls,  Towers,  and  a  large  Ditch  full  of  Water;  and,  to  fay  the 

Tiuib,  this  is  lufficient  Security  againd  all  Efforts  of  Enemies,  who  are  as  ignorant  of  the  offen- 
dve  as  the  defen  five  part  of  War. 

The  Forts,  fortided  Places,  and  Cittadels,  are  very  numerous, . and  didinguiffi’d  in  feven  diffe¬ 
rent  Orders  named  by  the  Chinefe  y  guang,  G  hey,  So,  Chin,  Pau,  Pu  and  Chay.  There  are  about  fix 
hundred  or  the  did  Order,  dve  hundred  and  upward  of  the  fécond,  three  hundred  and  eleven  tff 
tne  third,  three  hundred  of  the  fourth,  one  hundred  and  dfty  of  the  dfth,  and  three  hundred  of 
the  lad  .  which  make  above  two  thoufand  fortided  Places,  without  reckoning  the  Towers  Ca* 
dies,  and  Redoubts  of  the  famous  Wall,  which  have  every  one  its  particular  Name  and  Garrifon. 

Among  the  latter,  there  aie  Places  of  Refuge  in  the  middle  of  theFields,  whither  the Hufband 
men  and  Peafants  retire  with  their  Flocks  and  Moveables,  in  cafe  of  Commotions,  which  rarely 
happen,  01  of  the  ludden  Incurdon  of  Robbers,  where  they  are  fecure  from  all  Infults.  There 
are  others  built  on  the  Tops  of  Rocks  and  craggy  Mountains,  inacceffible  but  by  Ladders  or 
Steps  cut  into  the  Rock.  Thefe  Places  are  not  encompafs’d  with  Walls,  their  Strength  confid¬ 
ing  folely  in  their  impregnable  Situation,  or  in  deep  and  broad  Ditches  capable  of  dopping  the 
Rebels  in  their  March.  They  reckon,  beddes  thefe,  more  than  three  thoufand  Towers  or  Ca¬ 
dies  called  lay  ;  wherein  are  condantly  kept  Centinels  and  other  Soldiers  on  Duty,  who  whert 
they  difcover  any  Didurbance,  make  a  Signal  :  in  the  Day,  by  a  Flag  on  the  Top  of  the  Tower 
and  in  the  Night,  by  a  lighted  Torch,  to  alarm  the  Neighbouring  Garrifons  ;  for  there  is  not  a 
I  rovince,  City,  nor  walled  Town  in  the  Empire,  but  what  has  Soldiers  for  its  Defence. 

Artillery  is  but  a  modem  Invention  among  the  Chinefe ,  and  tho’  that  of  Gunpowder  is  very 
ancient,  tney  have  lêldom  made  ule  of  it  but  for  Fireworks,  wherein  they  excel.  There  are  how* 
evei  thiee  or  foui  Bombards  ffiort  and  thick  at  the  Gates  of  Nan-king,  ancient  enough  to  prove 
tnat  they  have  had  fome  Knowledge  of  Cannon,  tho’  they  feem’d  to  be  ignorant  of  their  Ufe* 
for  they  ferve  for  nothing  but  to  be  ffiewn  as  Curiofities.  They  had  alfo  a  few  Patarreroes  on 
Board  their  Veffels,  but  had  not  fkill  enough  to  make  ufe  of  them. 

In  the  Year  1621,  the  City  of  Ma-kau  having  prefented  the  Emperor  with  three  Cannon, 
and  Men  to  manage  them,  the  fird  Trial  of  them  was  made  before  the  Mandarins  ;  who  were 
greatly  furpnzed  at  the  Novelty,  but  more  when  they  faw  that  one  of  the  Pieces  in  recoiling  kill’d 
a  Portuguefe,  and  three  Chinefe ,  who  did  not  get  out  of  the  way  time  enough.  Thefe  Guns  be¬ 
ing  employ’d  againd  the  Tartars,  who  came  in  fwarms  towards  the  Great  Wall,  they  were  fo 
teiiify  d  at  the  Havock  made  by  them,  that  they  fled,  and  durd  never  approach  it  any  more. 

In  the  Year  1636,  when  the  Perfection  was  raffed  againd  the  Miffionaries,  who  had  not  dat’d 
to  appear  for  ten  Years,  the  Tartars  having  made  a  new  Irruption  into  the  Empire  the  mili¬ 
tary  Mandarins  confulted  about  Meafures  for  putting  a  dop  to  their  Inroads,  and  talked  of  fortify¬ 
ing  the  Towns,  and  furmffimg  them  with  Artillery.  On  this  occafion,  remembering  they  had  of¬ 
ten  heard  Dr.  Paul  Syu  fay,  that  the  Miffionaries  underdood  the  Art  of  founding  Cannon  they 
immediately  befought  the  Emperor  to  command  P.  Adam  Scbaal ,  Prefident  of  the  Tribunal  of 
t  îe  Mathe  ma  ticks,  to  cad  fome.  His  Majedy  was  defirous  to  know  before  hand  if  this  Father 
had  ever  actually  founded  any,  or  knew  how  to  do  it.  But  the  Mandarins  taking  upon  themfelves 

SS?  W  °Ut  S, him  Perceive  their  DeflSn'  in“«ted  Emperor  to  haften 
the  O  der,  which  they  were  not  to  make  u(e  of  unlefs  a  proper  Occafion  offered.  Having  obtained 

ty  tat  ey  e  ired,  they  made  the  Father  a  Vitjt,  under  pretence  of  propoftng  fome  Difficulty  in 

Aftronomy,  and  putting  h,m  Quelhons  concerning  feveral  parts  of  the  Mathematics:  among 

fhe  reft  afked  .him,  as  it  were  by  chance,  if  he  underftood  the  method  of  calling  Cannon;  and 
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the  Father  replying  that  he  underflood  its  Principles,  they  immediately  prefented  him  the  Em-' 
peror’s  Orders.  The  Miffionary  excufed  himfelf,  by  alledging  that  the  Practice  was  quite  different 
from  the  Theory;  but  obey  he  muff,  and  iilflru  £1  the  Workmen.  Accordingly  they  affip-ned  him 
a  proper  Place  near  the  Palace,  that  he  might  be  affifted  by  the  Eünuchs  of  the  Court.  Afterwards 
the  feveral  Pieces  of  Work  relating  to  Optics,  Statics,  Architecture  and  Fortification,  and  fevc- 
ral  Inftruments  of  Wood  and  Copper,  made  by  P.  Ferdinand  Verbieft ,  for  the  Obfervatory  at  Pe¬ 
king,  penwaded  the  Mandarins  that  he  muft  be  equally  {killed  in  founding  Cannon  ;  which  they 
wanted  in  older  to  defend  the  Empire  againfl  its  Enemies,  and  efpecially  certain  Robbers  who  in- 
felted  the  Coafls  and  Frontiers  of  China ,  from  whence  it  was  difficult  to  chafe  them. 

-  For  this  reafonthey  prefented  a  Memorial  to  the  Emperor,  befeeching  him  to  order  P.  Verbieft  p  r  . 
to  inftruCt  Workmen  in  the  manner  of  founding  and  making  of  Cannon,  for  the  Prefervation  of  calls  73o ' 
the  State.  The  Jefuit  having  read  in  the  Regifter  of  the  Church  of  P e-king ,  that  a  ureat  num-  Cannon- 
ber  of  Miffionaries  have  been  brought  into  the  Empire  by  the  fame  means,  under  the  faff  Family 
of  the  Chinefe  Emperors;  and  believing  that  fuch  a  piece  of  Service  done  for  the  Emperor  would 
induce  him  to  favour  the  Romijh  Religion,  he  caff  130  Pieces  of  Cannon  with  Wonderful 
Succefs. 

Some  time  after,  the  Council  of  the  Chief  Mandarins  of  War,  having  prefented  a  Memorial  Calls  32c 
to  the  Emperor,  whereby  they  required  320  Pieces  of  Cannon,  of  different  Bores,  after  the  Eu-  more* 
ropean  Fafhion,for  the  defence  of  the  fortified  Places  ;  his  Majeffy  granted  their  Requeft,  and  or¬ 
der’d  that  Nan-whay-jin  (for  fo  the  Chinefe  called  P.  Verbieft)  ffiould  overfee  the  Work,  which  was 
to  be  perform’d  accordingly  to  the  Patterns,  to  be  painted  and  prefented  him  in  a  Memorial.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  1  ith  of  February  168  1,  P.  Verbieft  having  prefented  the  Patterns,  they  were  approv¬ 
ed  of;  and  an  Order  was  lent  to  the  Tribunal,  which  has  the  Infpedtion  of  the  Publick  Build¬ 
ings  and  Works,  to  furnifh  all  things  neceffary  for  the  Purpofe  without  Delay. 

It  took  up  above  a  Year  to  make  thefe  Cannon,  in  which  time  the  Father  met  with  many  Ob-  They  are  a 
{trustions  from  the  Eunuchs  of  the  Palace,  who,  impatient  to  fee  a  Stranger  fo  much  in  favour  Year  in  ma" 
ivith  the  Emperor*  us’d  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  defeat  the  Undertaking  ;  they  complained  eve-  king' 
ry  Moment  of  the  Slownefs  of  the  Workmen,  while  theycaufed  the  Metal  to  be  ftolen  a  way  by 
the  Under-Officers  of  the  Court.  As  foon  as  one  of  the  largeft  Guns  was  caff,  before  it  could  be 
polifhed  on  the  infide,  they  forced  an  Iron  Bullet  into  the  Mouth  of  it,  thinking  thereby  to  ren¬ 
der  it  ufelefs;  but  Verbieft  having  charged  it  thro'  the  Touchhole,  it  was  fired. out  with  fuch 
a  terrible  Noife,  that  the  Emperor  hearing  it  in  the  Palace  wou’d  needs  fee  it  repeated.  When 
all  the  Cannon  were  finifhed,  they  were  taken  to  the  foot  of  the  Mountains,  half  a  Day’s  Journey 
•Weft  frOm  Peking ,  whither  feveral  Mandarins  went  to  fee  them  tried  ;  whereof  report  being  made 
to  the  Emperor,  he  went  himfelf,  with  feveral  Governors  of  Weftern  Fartary ,  who  were  then  at 
Peking ,  and  the  principal  Officers  of  his  Army,  befides  his  whole  Court,  to  fee  the  Experiment. 

Accordingly  they  were  loaded  in  hisPrefence,  and  difcharged  feveral  times  againft  fuch  Places  as 
he  directed . 

*  Obferving  that  the  Balls  hit  the  Places  they  were  leVell’d  at  by  the  Tefuit  with  his  Inftruments,  who  ho- 
he  was  fo  greatly  pleafed  that  he  made  a  folemn  Feaft  for  the  Far  tari  an  Governor,  and  princi-  nours  Ver* 
pal  Officers  of  the  Army,  in  the  middle  of  the  Fields  under  Tents  ;  drinking  out  of  his  Golden  hlF' 

Cup,  to  the  Health  of  his  Father-in-Law,  of  his  Officers,  and  even  of  thofe  who  had  fo  exactly 
directed  the  Cannon.  At  length  fending  for  P.  Verbieft ,  who  by  his  Orders  was  lodged  near  his 

own  Tent,  he  faid  to  him,  Fhe  Caution  ydu  cdufed  to  be  made  for  me  the  loft  Tear  were  Very  fervicea- 
ble  againft  the  .Rebels,  in  the  Provinces  of  Shen-fi,  Hii-quang  and  Kyang-fi,  and  I  am  well Jatis- 
jiedwith  your  Services  ;  then  taking  off  his  Veft  furred  with  Martin-fkins  of  great  value,  and  alfo 
his  Gown  that  was  under  it,  he  gave  them  to  him  as  a  Teftimony  of  his  Friendfhip. 

They  continued  feveral  Days  to  make  Proof  of  the  Guns,  in  which  time  they  difcharged  twen¬ 
ty  three  thoufand  Bullets,  to  the  great  Satisfaction  of  the  Mandarins ,  whofe  Officers  affifted  at  the 
fame  time.  P.  Verbieft  compofed  a  Treatife  on  the  founding  of  Cannon,  and  their  Ufe,  which 
he  prefented  the  Emperor  ;  with  forty  four  Tables  of  Figures  neceffary  for  underftanding  the  Art, 

2nd  of  the  Inftruments  proper  to  level  the  Cannon  for  (hooting  at  any  Mark. 

•  A  few  Months  afterwards,  the  Tribunal  for  enquiring  into  the  Deferts  of  Perfons  who  have 
done  fervice  to  the  State,  prefented  a  Memorial  to  the  Emperor,  wherein  they  befought  him  to 
have  regard  to  the  Service  P.  Verbieft  had  done,  by  calling  fo  many  Pieces  of  Artillery.  HisMa- 
jefty  granted  their  Petition,  and  bellow’d  on  him  a  Title  of  Honour,  like  that  conferr’d  on  the  Vice- 
Roys,  when  they  have  deferved  well  in  their  Government  by  their  prudent  Conduct.  To  prevent 
the  Superftition  of  the  Chinefe ,  who  facrifice  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Air,  Mountains  and  Rivers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  natural  Events,  and  the  different  Works  they  begin  or  finifh,  P.  Verbieft  Th 
fixed  a  Day  to  biefs  the  Cannon  in  a  folemn  Manner.  For  this  purpofe  he  eredted  an  Altar  in  the  blcffesfhç 
Foundary,  on  which  he  placed  a  Crucifix,  and  then  in  his  Surplice  and  Stole,  adored  the  true  Cannon. 

God,  making  nine  Proftrations,  and  beating  his  Forehead  againft  the  Ground;  and  as  it  is  the  Cuf- 

tom  in  China  to  give  Names  to  fuch  kinds  of  Works,  the  Father  gave  to  every  Piece  of  Cannon 
the  Names  of  a  he  or  fhe  Saint  of  the  Romijh  Church,  tracing  the  Characters  that  were  to  be  en¬ 
graven  on  the  Breech  of  the  Gun. 

Some  Perfons,  with  a  defign  to  render  the  Jefuits  odious,  publiffied  Libels  in  Spain  and  Italy 
againft  P.  Verbieft  ;  affirming,  that  it  Was  unworthy  of  a  Prieft  and  a  Regular  to  furnifh  the  Infi¬ 
dels  with  Arms,  and  that  he  had  incurred  the  Excommunications  of  the  Popes  who  have  forbid¬ 
den  it. 
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The  Father  prudently  reply’d,  That  the  Intention  of  the  Church  in  this  Prohibition,  was  to 
hinder  the  Infidels  from  making  ufe  of  thofe  Arms  againft  the  Chriftians  ;  that  nothing  like  this 
could  happen  in  China ,  lince  neither  the  Chinefe  nor  Tartars  could  make  war  againft  the  Chri- 
flians  :  That,  on  the  contrary,  by  this  means  the  Romifh  Religion  was  eftabliffied  in  China  • 
fince  the  Emperor,  in  recompence  of  fuch  a  Service,  gave  the  Miffionaries  leave  to  preach 
throughout  his  Dominions. 

But  P.  Verbieji  is  cleared  from  thefe  Inventives  by  the  honourable  Brief  fent  him  by  p0pe 
Innocent  Xlth;  who  therein  praifes  him  for  having  fo  wifely  employed  the  profane  Sciences  for 
the  Converfion  of  the  Chinefe ,  and  exhorts  him  to  continue,  by  his  Zeal  and  Knowledge,  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  Religion,  promifing  him  all  the  Afliftance  of  the  Holy  See,  and  his  Pontifical  Authority, 


Of  the  Polity  of  the  Chinefe,  as  well  in  the  Cities  for 
maintaining  good  Order ,  as  in  the  great  Roads  for  the 
Safety  and  Convenience  of  Travellers  ;  of  the  Cuflom- 
Houfes,  Ports,  &c. 


Cities  di¬ 
vided  into 
Wards. 


Guards  at 
the  Gates. 


None  abroad 
-  afterNight- 


faii. 


Watches  of 
the  Night. 


IN  fuch  a  vaft  Dominion  as  China,  fo  prodigioufly  populous,  and  fo  full  of  Cities,  there  would 
be  nothing  but  Confufion  and  Diforder,  if  the  Regulations  were  not  fo  exactly  obferved  as 
to  prevent  the  lead:  Diflurbances  ;  the  Repofe  which  it  enjoys  being  the  Effedt  of  the  Wif- 
dom  of  its  Laws. 

Every  City  is  divided  into  Wards,  each  of  which  has  a  Head,  who  keeps  an  Eye  over  a 
certain  Number  of  Houfes,  being  refponfible  for  whatever  paffes  within  his  Precindt  ;  fo  that 
fhould  any  Tumult  happen,  and  he  negledt  immediately  to  inform  the  Mandarin  about  it,  he 
would  be  very  feverely  puniffi’d. 

Mailers  of  Families  are  equally  refponfible  for  the  Condudt  of  their  Children  and  Servants  j 
he  who  has  all  the  Authority  being  deem’d  culpable,  when  his  Inferiors,  who  owe  him  Obe¬ 
dience  and  Refpedl,  have  committed  any  Crime.  The  very  Neighbours  themfelves  are  obliged  to 
lend  mutual  Abidance  when  any  Misfortune  happens,  for  Inftance,  a  Robbery  in  the  Night  ; 
and  in  fuch  Cafes  one  Houfe  anfwers  for  the  next. 

There  is  always  a  good  Guard  at  the  Gates  of  every  City,  who  examine  all  PalTengers  v  and 
if  they  fee  any  thing  fufpicious  about  a  Man,  if  his  Phyfiognomy,  Air,  or  Accent,  difcover 
him  to  be  a  Stranger,  he  is  immediately  bopp’d,  and  Notice  given  to  the  Mandarin. 

One  of  their  principal  Maxims,  and  which  they  believe  contributes  mod:  to  good  Government, 
is,  not  to  differ  Foreigners  to  fettle  in  the  Empire  ;  for  befides  their  hereditary  Pride,  and  Con¬ 
tempt  of  other  Nations,  whom  they  look  upon  as  barbarous,  they  are  perfuaded,  that  a  Mixture 
of  People  would  introduce  a  Diverfity  of  Manners  and  Cuftoms,  which  would  gradually  pro¬ 
duce  perfonal  Quarrels,  Parties  and  Rebellions,  fatal  to  the  Tranquility  of  the  Empire. 

As  loon  as  Night  falls,  the  Gates  of  the  City,  as  alfo  the  Barricades  at  the  End  of  every 
Street  are  carefully  fhut  ;  and  at  proper  Diftances  there  are  Centries,  to  flop  thofe  who  are 
abroad.  In  fome  Places  there  are  Horfemen  continually  patrolling  upon  the  Ramparts  j 
The  Night,  fay  they,  is  for  Repofe,  and  the  Day  for  Work.  This  Law  is  fo  well  obferved,  that 
no  People  of  Credit  will  be  feen  at  Night  in  the  Streets  )  and  if  any  one  happens  to  be  found,  he 
is  look’d  upon  as  a  Scoundrel  or  Robber,  on  the  Lurch  to  do  Mifchief  by  favour  of  the  Dark- 
nefs,  and  therefore  he  is  flopp’d  :  So  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  be  abroad  at  unfeafonable  Hours) 
it  being  difficult,  however  innocent,  to  efcape  the  Severity  of  the  Magidrates. 

There  are  in  every  City  large  Bells,  or  a  Drum  of  a  very  extraordinary  Size,  with  which 
they  diftinguifh  the  Watches  of  the  Night.  Every  Watch  lafts  two  Hours.  The  firft  begins 
about  Eight  in  the  Evening,  during  which  they  ftrike  from  time  to  time  one  Stroke, 
either  on  the  Bell  or  on  the  Drum  )  in  like  manner,  they  ftrike  two  Strokes  throughout  the 
fécond  Watch,  three  in  the  third,  and  fo  on  ;  infomuch  that  at  any  Time  of  the  Night,  one 
may  know  within  a  Trifle  what  it  is  o’  Clock.  The  Sound  of  their  Bells  is  not  very  harmonious, 
becaufe  the  Hammer  which  they  ftrike  with  is  not  of  Metal,  but  of  Wood. 

The  Gate  of  Arms  is  only  for  the  Ufe  of  Soldiers,  who  feldom  are  in  their  military  Accoutre¬ 
ments  but  when  on  Duty,  as  in  time  of  War,  when  they  keep  Guards  ;  when  they  pafs  in 
Review,  or  when  they  attend  the  Mandarins  -,  at  other  times  they  apply  themfelves  to  Trade, 
or  follow  their  own  private  Profeffions. 

It  there  happens  to  be  a  Quarrel  among  the  Populace,  and  from  abufive  Language  thçv  come 
to  Blows,  they  are  extremely  careful  not  to  fhed  Blood  ;  for  which  Reafon  if  they  chance  to 
have  any  Stick  or  Iron  Weapons  in  their  Hands,  they  lay  it  afide,  and  fall  a  Boxing! 

They  commonly  end  their  Quarrels  by  complaining  to  a  Mandarin,  who  fitting  in  his 
Chair  of  State,  and  furrounded  with  his  Officers,  very  calmly  hears  both  Parties  plead  their 
own  Caufe  ;  after  which  he  caufes  the  culpable,  and  fometimes  both  Parties,  to  be  baftonadoed 
in  his  Pre fence. 
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There  are  common  Proftitutes  in  China  as  well  as  elfewhere  ;  but  as  they  generally  caufe  Diftur-  Common 
bances,  they  are  not  permitted  to  live  within  the  Walls  of  the  City,  or  have  private  Houfes'to  SSdhoW 
themfelves  ;  but  feveral  of  them  lodge  together,  and  often  under  the  Government  of  a  Man,  ^  ‘ 
who  is  refponfible  for  any  Diforder.  After  all,  thefe  loole  Women  are  but  barely  tolerated,  being 
look’d  upon  as  intamous  ;  and  fome  Governors  of  Cities  will  not  permit  them  to  live  within  their 
Diltri&s. 

In  fltort,  the  Education  they  give  to  Youth,  contributes  much  to  the  Repofe  which  the  Cities 
enjoy  j  for  as  Offices  and  Dignities  are  obtained  according  to  the  Progrefs  made  in  the  Sciences, 
young  Perfons  are  kept  continually  to  their  Studies,  being  wholly  debarred  from  Play,  and  all 
Diver  lions  likely  to  promote  Idlenefs  :  by  which  clofe  Application  to  cultivate  their  Minds,  and 
exercife  their  Memories,  they  are  accuftomed  to  moderate  their  unruly  Paffions,  and  free  from  a 
great  Part  of  thofe  Vices  that  neceffarily  attend  Idlenefs  and  Sloth. 

Nor  is  the  Government  lefs  caretul  to  render  the  great  Roads  fafe,  handfome  and  commodious,  The  great 
than  to  preferve  Peace  in  the  Cities.  The  numerous  Canals,  fo  ufeful  for  the  tranfporting  of  Mer-  Roaai> 
chandizes  into  feveral  Provinces,  are  border’d  with  Quays  of  hewn  Stone  ;  and  in  low,°  marffiy, 
and  watery  Places,  very  long  Caufeways  have  been  raifed  for  the  Conveniency  of  Travellers. 

Great  Care  is  taken  to  keep  the  Roads  even,  and  often  to  have  them  well  pav’d,  efpecially  in  kept  in  Or» 
the  Southern  Provinces,  where  they  ufe  neither  Horfes  nor  Waggons.  The  Roads  are  commonly  der«' 
very  broad,  and  as  in  many  Places  the  Soil  is  light,  it  dries  almoft  as  foon  as  the  Rain  ceafes. 

They  have  made  Ways  over  the  higheft  Mountains,  by  cutting  thro’  Rocks,  levelling  the  Tops 
of  Hills,  and  filling  up  the  Valleys. 

In  fome  Provinces  the  high  Roads  are  like  fo  many  great  Walks,  having  very  tall  Trees,  and  like  Garden» 
fometimes  Walls  on  each  Side,  eight  Foot  high,  to  prevent  Travellers  from  riding  over  Valks* 
the  Fields  ;  with  Openings  into  the  Crofs-ways  leading  to  different  Villages. 

In  the  great  Roads  there  are  at  proper  Diftances  refiing  Places,  very  neat  and  conveniently  with  refting 
fenced,  as  well  againft  the  Winter  Cold  as  the  Summer  Heats.  Moft  of  the  Mandarins  on  their  Places- 
Return  to  their  own  Country,  after  being  difmifs’d  from  their  Employments,  endeavour  to 
recommend  themfelves  by  Works  of  this  Kind. 

There  are  alfo  Temples  and  Pagods,  which  afford  a  Retreat  in  the  Day  time,  but  it  is  with 
great  Difficulty  that  any  Perfon  is  permitted  to  ftay  there  all  Night,  except  the  Mandarins ,  who 
have  that  Privilege.  The  Bonzas  wait  on  them  with  great  Affe&ion,  receiving  them  with  the 
Sound  of  Mufical  Inftruments,  and  lodging  them  in  their  own  Apartments  :  They  alfo  take 
Care  of  their  Baggage,  their  Servants  and  Porters. 

This  fort  of  Gentlemen  make  very  free  with  their  Gods  ;  for  they  put  their  Temples  to  all 
manner  of  Ufes,  not  thinking  fuch  Familiarity  inconfiftent  with  the  Reverence  due  to  them. 

There  are  fome  charitable  Perfons,  who  hire  Men  to  diftribute  Tea  to  poor  Travellers  in  the 
Summer,  and  in  the  Winter  a  kind  of  Water  with  Ginger  infufed  in  it  ;  requiring  no  other 
Return,  but  that  they  would  not  forget  the  Name  of  their  Benefatftors. 

Inns  are  numerous  enough  on  the  Roads  5  but  nothing  can  be  more  wretched  or  ill  con-  Wretched 
trived,  excepting  thofe  on  the  great  Roads,  which  are  very  large  and  handfome  ;  but  Travellers  ^0nasd°n  ths 
muff  carry  their  Beds  along  with  them,  or  elfe  be  forced  to  lie  on  a  plain  Mat.  The  Chinefe ,  °a  *’ 
efpecially  the  meaner  fort,  never  ufe  Blankets,  being  content  to  wrap  themfelves,  fometimes  quite 
naked,  in  a  Cover-lid  lined  with  Linnen  j  fo  that  their  Beds  are  eafily  carry’d.  The  Enter¬ 
tainment  is  fuitable  to  the  Lodging,  for  you  will  have  very  good  Luck  if  you  meet  with  any 
Fiffi  or  the  leaft  Bit  of  Meat.  In  feveral  Places,  however,  Pheafants  are  cheaper  than  other 
wild  Fowls  ;  for  fometimes  four  may  be  bought  for  ten  Sols.  ’Tis  true  fome  of  thefe  Inns 
afford  better  Accommodations  than  others,  but  the  beft  of  them  are  very  mean  ;  confifting  for 
the  general  of  four  Mud  Walls  without  any  Plaiftering.  All  the  Rafters  in  the  Roof  appear, 
and  ’tis  well  if  you  do  not  fee  thro’  it  in  many  Places  ;  befides  the  Rooms  which  are  feldom 
paved  are  full  of  Holes.  In  fome  Provinces  thefe  Inns  are  built  only  of  Earth  and  Reeds, 
but  in  the  Cities  they  are  of  Bricks,  and  pretty  convenient.  In  the  Northern  Parts  one  meets 
with  what  they  call  Karis  -,  being  great  Brick  Eftrades,  the  whole  Breadth  of  the  Room,  with  a 
Stove  underneath,  and  a  Mat  made  of  Reeds  on  the  Top,  whereon  you  may  lay  your  Bed 
if  you  have  one. 

They  have  taken  Care  to  publiffi  an  Itinerary,  which  contains  all  the  Roads,  with  the  Diftances  Bookof  fhe 
of  Places  both  by  Land  and  Water,  from  P e-king  to  the  Borders  of  the  Empire  (f).  The  Man-  the  Roads. 
darins  make  ufe  of  this  Book  when  thsy  fet  out  from  the  Court,  to  take  Poffeffion  of  their 
Employments  in  the  Provinces.  At  the  End  of  every  Stage  there  is  a  Houfe  called  Kong-quan , 
appointed  to  receive  the  Mandarins ,  and  all  thofe  who  travel  by  the  Emperor’s  Order,  who  defrays 
their  Expences. 

The  Day  before  a  Mandarin  fets  out  on  his  Journey,  a  Courier  is  fent  forwards,  who  carries 
a  Tablet,  wherein  is  written  the  Name  and  Employment  of  that  Officer  ;  on  Sight  of  which 
the  Lodgings  are  immediately  prepared  for  him  according  to  his  Dignity  ;  and  he  is  furnifh’d 
with  all  Neceffaries,  fuch  as  Provifions,  Porters,  Horfes,  and  Chairs,  or  Barks  if  he  goes  by  Water. 

The  Couriers,  who  publifh  the  Approach  of  the  Mandarin ,  always  find  Horfes  ready  j  and 
Vol.  I.  '  X  x  x  that 


,  ft)  Had  the  Miflionaries  fent  a  Tranflation  of  thefe  Itinera-  fome  Meafure  have  fupplied  the  Want  of  the  Journals  of  their 

nes,  it  would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  the  Curious  ;  thereby  own  Travels  over  the  Provinces,  when  they  made  the  Maps, 

we  might  have  improved  the  Maps  with  the  Roads,  and  in 
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that  they  may  not  be  difappointed,  one  or  two  Li ,  before  their  Arrival,  they  drike  very  har(j 
lèverai  times  upon  a  Bafon,  to  give  Notice  that  the  Horfe  may  be  immediately  i'addled  if  it  be 
not  already  done. 

Thefe  Houfes  appointed  for  Lodging  of  the  Mandarins ,  are  not  fo  handfome  as  might  be 
cxpe&ed  ;  for  which  Reafon,  when  one  reads  of  fuch  things  in  the  Relations  of  foreign  Countries 
he  ought  to  make  feme  Allowance  :  not  that  the  Authors  are  given  to  magnify,  but  they  often 
borrow  the  Defcriptions  from  the  Natives,  to  whom  very  mean  Things  feem  magnificent.  £e- 
fides,  they  are  obliged  to  make  Ufe  of  Terms,  which  convey  very  lofty  Ideas  to  Europeans* 
When  it  is  faid,  for  Indance,  that  the  Kong-quan  are  prepared  for  the  Reception  of  the  Man- 
darins ,  and  thofe  who  are  entertained  at  the  Emperor’s  Expence,  one  would  imagine  them  from 
hence  to  be  noble  Structures.  When  farther  we  read  that  an  Officer  is  lent  before  hand  with  Or¬ 
ders  to  get  every  thing  ready  againjl  the  Mandarin  arrives.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  they  were 
in  a  Hurry  to  fpread  Carpets,  and  adorn  the  Apartments  with  handfome  Moveables  ;  but  the 
ChineJ'e  Frugality,  and  the  great  Number  of  Meffengers,  who  are  difpatch’d  from  Court,  ffee 
them  from  this  Trouble  :  the  Furniture  to  be  prepared  confiding  of  a  few  Felts  and  Mats 
two  or  three  Chairs,  a  Table,  and  a  wooden  Beddead  cover’d  with  a  Mat,  when  there  is  never 
a  Kan.  If  he  be  a  Ma  ndarin  of  confiderable  Rank,  and  the  Kong-quan  not  fui  table  to  his  Dig¬ 
nity,  he  is  lodged  in  one  of  the  belt  Houfes  of  the  City,  where  an  Apartment  is  borrowed  for  him. 

The  Kong-quan  are  fometimes  large  and  fometimes  fmall,  and  there  are  fome  handfome  and 
commodious  enough.  By  that  of  Kan-ton  which  is  one  of  the  common  fort,  one  may  judge 
of  the  red  :  It  is  of  a  moderate  Size,  confiding  of  two  Courts,  and  two  principal  Buildings; 
one  of  which,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  fird  Court,  is  a  Ling,  or  large  open  Hall,  for  receiving 
Vifits.  The  other,  (landing  at  the  end  of  the  fécond  Court,  is  divided  into  three  Parts  ;  that 
in  the  middle  ferving  for  a  Salon,  or  Anti-Chamber,  to  the  two  great  Rooms  that  are  on  the 
Sides,  with  each  a  Clofet  behind.  This  Difpofition  is  obferved  in  mod  of  the  Houfes  belonging 
to  Perfons  of  any  Didin&ion.  The  Hall  and  Anti-Chamber  are  each  adorn’d  with  two  great 
Lanthorns  of  tranfparent  Silk  painted,  hung  up  in  the  manner  of  a  Branch  ;  alfo  the  Gate 
towards  the  Street,  and  thofe  of  the  Courts  are  each  enlightened  with  two  large  Paper-Lan thorns 
adorn’d  with  large  Characters. 

On  the  great  Roads,  at  proper  Didances,  there  are  a  fort  of  Towers,  with  Centry  Boxes  upon 
them  for  Centinels,  and  Flag-daffs  to  make  Signals  in-  Cafe  of  Alarms.  Thefe  Towers 
are  made  of  Turf,  or  temper’d  Earth  ;  they  are  fquare*  about  twelve  Foot  high,  with  Bat¬ 
tlements,  and  are  built  fianting.  In  fome  Provinces  there  are  large  Bells  of  cad  Iron  on  the 
Top  of  them  ;  but  mod  of  thofe  which  are  not  upon  the  Road  to  P e-king,  have  neither  Centry 
Boxes  nor  Battlements.  According  to  the  Laws,  thefe  Towers  ought  to  be  found  on  all  fre¬ 
quented  Roads,  at  the  Didance  of  every  five  Li  [or  half  League]  one  fmall  and  another  large 
alternately  ;  with  Soldiers  continually  upon  Duty  to  obferve  what  paffes,  and  prevent  any  Diftur- 
bance.  Thefe  Soldiers  have  their  Guard-Houfes,  and  place  themfelves  in  a  Rank,  when  any 
confiderable  Officer  paffes  by.  They  are  very  regular,  efpecially  in  Pe-che-li ,  which  is  the  Province 
of  the  Court,  and  there  is  always  a  Centry  in  the  Box. 

In  fome  other  Provinces  thefe  Towers  falling  to  Ruin,  Orders  are  given  from  time  to  time  to 
repair  and  keep  Guard  in  them  ;  efpecially  when  they  are  apprehenfive  of  Pvobbers,  or  any 
Didurbance.  In  which  Cafe  the  Number  of  Soldiers  not  being  fufficient,  they  oblige  theVillages  to 
lend  Abidance  in  their  Turns.  The  Mandarins  make  a  Lid,  and  the  Inhabitants  aeree  among 
themfelves  in  dividing  the  Duty. 

If  this  Law  was  obferved  dridly,  there  would  be  no  Robbers  in  China  j  for  at  every  half 
League  there  would  be  a  Guard  to  dop  fufpicious  Perfons  ;  not  only  in  the  Roads  leading  to 
the  Capitals,  but  alfo  in  thofe  from  one  City  to  another  ;  fo  that  as  the  Cities  are  very  numerous, 
and  all  the  Country  is  eroded  with  great  Roads,  thefe  Towers  occur  almod  every  Moment. 
For  this  Reafon  Highway- Men  are  very  rare  in  China  ;  indeed  they  are  fometimes  found  in  the 
Provinces  neighbouring  to  Pe-king  ;  but  they  feldom  murder  thofe  they  rob,  and  when  they 
have  done  their  Budnefs,  they  make  off  very  dexteroudy.  In  other  Provinces  there  are  very 
few  Robbers.  Thefe  Towers  are  alfo  of  Ufe  to  determine  the  Didance  from  one  Place  to 
another,  much  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  Roman  Stones. 

When  the  Roads  are  too  rough  to  travel  on  Horfeback,  they  make  Ufe  of  Chairs,  which  the 
ChineJ'e  call  Q uan-kyau ,  that  is  to  fay,  Mandarin- Chairs  ;  becaufe  the  Chairs  ufed  by  the  Manda¬ 
rins  are  of  much  the  fame  Fafhion.  The  Body  of  the  Chair  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Hackney- 
Chaii\of  Paris,  but  it  is  larger,  higher  and  lighter.  It  is  made  of  Bambu  s,  a  kind  of  Cane,  very 
drong  and  light,  laid  a-crofs  each  other  in  the  Form  of  a  Lattice,  and  tied  together  very  drongly 
with  Rattan  ;  which  is  another  fort  of  Cane  very  fmall  but  drong,  creeping  along  the  Earth, 
to  the  Length  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand  Foot.  This  Lattice  is  covered  from  Top  to 
Bottom  with  a  Piece  of  coloured  Linnen,  Silk,  or  Woolen  Cloth,  according  to  the  Seafon; 
over  which,  in  rainy  Weather,  they  put  an  Oil-Cloath  [if  we  may  call  that  fo  which  is  made  of 
T  adaty.] 

This  Chair  which  is  of  a  convenient  Size  for  fitting  at  Eafe,  is  carried  by  Men  like  our  portable 
Chairs  or  Sedans.  If  there  be  but  two  Chairmen,  the  Ends  of  the  Poles  red  upon  their  Shoul¬ 
ders  ;  but  if  it  be  a  Sedan  with  four  Chairmen,  then  the  Ends  of  the  Poles  as  well  before  as  be¬ 
hind,  pafs  thro’  two  running  Knots  of  a  drong  pliable  Cord,  hung  by  the  middle  to  a  thick 

Stick, 


Robbers  rare 
in  China, 


Chairs  or  Se 
dans  for  tra¬ 
velling. 


How  carry ’d 
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Stick,  whole  Ends  reft  on  the  Shoulders  of  the  Chairmen,  (g)  and  then  there  are  commonly 
eight  in  order  to  relieve  each  other. 

When  to  avoid  the  Heats,  they  travel  in  the  Night,  efpecially  along  Mountains  infefted  with  The  Nobiîi* 
Tygers,  they  hire  Guards  on  the  Spot  with  Torches  ;  which  ferve  both  to  light  them  and  to  fcare  g;™:! 
thofe  wild  Beads,  who  are  naturally  afraid  of  Fire.  They  are  made  of  Branches  of  the  Pine  Tree,  Summer" 
dried  by  the  Fire,  and  prepared  in  Rich  a  manner  that  the  Wind  and  Rain  do  but  make  them  time* 
burn  the  fader,  each  Torch,  which  is  fix  or  feven  Foot  long,  lading  near  an  Flour  :  and  with 
the  Help  oi  four  or  five  of  thefe  Guides,  they  travel  all  Night  over  the  Hills,  with  as  much 
Safety  and  Eafe  as  at  Noon  Day  in  a  plain  Country  ;  Wherefore  in  mountainous  Countries  thefe 
forts  of  Conveniencies  are  to  he  found  at  proper  Didances.  However,  fcarce  any  Body  but 
thofe  fent  from  Court,  the  Mandarins ,  and  other  great  Lords,  travel  in  this  Manner 
during  the  Night  ;  for  having  a  great  Train  they  have  nothing  to  fear  either  from  Tygers  or 
Robbers. 

The  great  Number  of  Villages  upon  the  Roads,  full  of  Pagods,  is  no  fmall  Conveniency  to  Monuments 
Travellers.  Over  againd  thefe  Pagods,  and  in  the  great  Roads,  one  meets  with  a  great  many 
Monuments,  called  She-pey ,  with  Infcriptions  on  them  ;  being  great  Stones  generally  of  Marble,  '* 

{landing  upright  upon  Bafes  of  the  fame  ;  wherein  a  Mortis  being  made,  the  Stones  are 
fixt  in  by  means  of  Tenons  cut  at  the  Ends,  and  joined  together  without  farther  Trouble. 

Some  of  thefe  Stones  are  eight  Foot  high,  two  broad,  and  almod  one  thick  ■  tho*  commonly 
the  Height  is  not  above  four  or  five  Feet,  and  the  other  Dimenfions  in  Proportion. 

The  larged  of  all  are  eredted  on  a  Stone  Tortoife,  in  which  the  Chinefe  Architects  (if  they  de- 
ferve  that  Name)  have  more  Regard  to  Probability  than  the  Grecian^  who  introduced  Caryatides  (u) 
and  Supporters.  Nay,  what  was  dill  more  extravagant,  fome  put  Cufliions  on  their  Heads  for 
fear  fuch  heavy  Burdens  fhould  incommode  them. 

Some  téw  of  thefe  She-pey  are  furrounded  with  large  Halls  ;  others  to  avoid  Expence,  are  \n~ 
clofed  with  a  fmall  Brick  Building,  and  covered  with  a  neat  Roof  :  they  are  exactly  fquare 
except  towards  the  Top,  which  is  fomewhat  rounded  or  covered  with  fome  Grotefque  Figure, 
often  cut  out  of  another  Piece  of  Stone. 

When  they  are  eredted  on  Account  of  fome  Favour  or  Honours  received  from  the  Emperor, 
they  carve  two  Dragons  varioufly  twilled  :  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Cities  eredt  them  in  Memory 
of  their  Mandarins ,  when  they  are  fatisfied  with  their  Government.  The  Officers  eredt  them 
to  perpetuate  the  extraordinary  Honours  bedowed  on  them  by  the  Emperor,  and  for  feveral 

other  Reafons. 

One  great  Conveniency  to  thofe  that  travel  by  Land  in  China  is,  the  Eafe  and  Safety  where-  Goods  car- 
with  their  Goods  are  carried  by  Porters,  who  are  very  numerous  in  every  City,  and  have  their 
Head,  to  whom  Perfons  apply  ;  and  having  agreed  for  the  Price,  he  gives  them  as  many  by  Porters. 
Tickets  as  they  have  hired  Porters,  by  means  whereof  they  are  furnifhed  in  an  Indant,  and  be 
becomes  anfwerable  for  the  Contents  of  their  Bales.  When  the  Porters  have  brought  their  Loads 
to  the  Place  appointed,  you  give  every  one  of  them  a  Ticket*  which  they  carry  back  to  their  Chief, 
who  pays  them  with  the  Money  you  have  advanced. 

In  much  frequented  Roads,  as  *for  Indance,  that  over  the  Mountain  of  Mey-lin ,  (which  Manner  of 
feparates  the  Province  of  Kyang-Ji  and  gfuang-tongf)  there  are  in  the  Cities  between  which  they  p^ths 
pafs,  a  great  Number  of  Officers,  where  all  the  Porters,  both  in  the  City  and  Country,  give 
in  their  Names  with  good  Security:  fo  that  if  you  have  Occafion  for  three  or  four  hundred,  they 
will  provide  them.  Having  applied  to  the  Head  of  the  Office,  he  makes  out  an  exadt  Lid 
in  a  Trice  of  all  you  have  to  carry,  whether  they  be  Boxes  or  other  things  ;  and  agrees  with 
you  for  fo  much  a  Pound,  the  Price  being  commonly  about  ten  Sols  a  hundred  Weight 
for  a  Day’s  Carriage,  which  you  pay  before-hand,  and  then  you  have  no  farther  Trouble  : 
for  the  Principal  gives  every  Porter  his  Load,  with  a  Note  of  what  it  contains;  and  -when  you 
arrive  at  the  City  on  the  other  Side,  all  that  belongs  to  you  is  faithfully  delivered  by  the  Corre- How  they 
fpondent  Office.  The  Burden  is  fadened  by  Cords  to  the  Middle  of  a  Pole  of  Bambtt ,  the  Goods.  6 
Ends  of  which  are  carried  by  two  Men  on  their  Shoulders  ;  and  if  the  Weight  be  too  great, 
then  they  make  ufe  of  four  Men  with  two  Poles.  They  are  changed  every  Day,  and  obliged 
to  make  the  fame  Stages  with  thofe  who  employ  them.  When  one  Man  carries  a  Bundle  alone, 
he  lightens  his  Load,  by  dividing  it  into  two  equal  Parts,  and  fadening  them  with  Cords  or  .  , 

?  Hooks  to  the  Ends  of  a  flat  Bambu  Pole  ;  afterwards  he  poifes  the  Pole  upon  his  Shoulders 
j  like  a' Ballance,  which  bends  and  rifes  alternately  as  he  goes  along.  When  he  is  weary  of 
carrying  his  Load  on  one  Shoulder,  he  dexteroufly  gives  the  Pole  a  twid  round  his  Neck  upon 
the  other  Shoulder,  and  by  this  Means  fome  will  carry  a  hundred  and  fixty  French  Pounds  ten 
■Leagues  in  a  Day  ;  for  as  they  are  paid  by  the  Pound,  they  carry  as  much  as  they  can  at  a  . 

In  fome  Provinces  they  make  ufe  of  Mules  for  carrying  the  Bales  and  Merchandizes,  but  oftener  Carts  wlth 
Carts  with  one  Wheel  ;  which  indeed  are  Wheel-barrows,  excepting  that  the  Wheel  is  very  large  one  Wheel, 
and  placed  in  the  middle.  On  each  end  of  the  Axel-Tree,  which  comes  out  on  both  tides,  they 
place  a  Lattice,  whereon  they  lay  Loads  of  equal  Weight.  This  Cuftom  is  very  common  in 
feveral  Parts  of  China  ;  one  Man  only  thrufts  it  forwards,  or  if  the  Load  be  heavy,  another 

Man, 

(c)  The  Chairmen  muft  be  fuppofed  to  follow  one  another,  (h)  Caryatides,  is  a  fort  of  Pilafter  reprefenting  the  Figure  of 
two  before  and  two  behind  the  Sedan,  which  is  carried  as  a  Woman  without  Arms,  and  cover’d  with  a  Robe  down  to  the 
it  were  in  Slings  ;  for  fuch  the  Stick  and  Rope  feem  to  be  by  Heels-,  and  the  Supporters  Statues  of  Men. 
the  Defcription. 
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Cuftom- 
Houies  in 
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vere. 
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Man,  or  elfe  an  Afs,is  put  before  to  draw  it,  and  fometimesboth.They  have  Axle-Trees  tefembling 
with  the  Wheel  plac’d  forward,  but  they  fcarce  ever  make  ufe  of  them  in  Journeys.  When  thé 
Loads  are  carry’d  by  Mules,  the  common  Price  for  twenty  five  Days  is  four  Taels  and  an  half 
or  at  mod;  five,  according  to  the  different  Seafons  and  Price  of  Provifions  ;  return’d  Mules  may 
be  hired  a  great  deal  cheaper.  The  Muleteers  are  oblig’d  to  maintain  and  bear  their  own 
Charges  back,  if  no  body  hires  them.  Their  Mules  are  very  little  if  compared  with  thofe  0f 
Europe ,  but  they  are  very  llrong  ;  their  ufual  Load  being  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two 
hundred  Cbinefe  Pounds.  The  Chenefe  Pound  is  four  Ounces  heavier  than  ours. 

There  are  Cuftom-Houfes  in  China ,  but  they  are  not  fo  rigorous  as  thofe  in  the  Indies ,  (where 
Paffengers  are  learch’d  without  regard  to  Decency  or  Shame)  or  indeed  any  where  elfe 5  for  they 
fearch  no  Man’s  Perfon,  and  very  rarely  open  the  Bales.  Nay,  if  a  Man  makes  a  tolerable 
Appearance,  they  not  only  forbear  to  open  his  Cheft,  but  take  nothing  of  him,  We  fee  plainly 
fay  they,  that  the  Gentleman  is  no  Merchant. 

There  are  Cuftom-Houfes  where  they  pay  by  the  Lump;  and  then  Credit  is  given  to  the 
Merchant’s  own  Bill  of  Parcels.  There  are  others  that  require  fo  much  a  Load,  which  is  eafily 
fettled.  Even  the  Emperor’s  Kang-ho  [or  Travelling  Order]  does  not  exempt  one  from  paying 
Cuftom  ;  neverthelefs  the  Mandarin  out  of  Refpedt  lets  him  pafs,  without  requiring  any  thing  • 
But  at  Pe-king  they  are  generally  more  ftridt. 

The  Bales  of  Goods,  which  come  from,  or  are  fent  to,  the  great  Officers  of  the  Court,  have 
each  a  Fong-  ty au  pa  fled  on  it,  which  is  a  large  flip  of  Paper,  whereon  is  written  the  Time  it 
was  pack’d  up,  with  the  Name  and  Dignity  of  the  Owner  ;  and  if  thefe  Officers  are  confider- 
able,  they  dare  not  venture  to  open  them. 

Formerly  the  Cuflom-Houfes  were  fhut  up,  and  the  Mandarin  belonging  to  them  changed 
every  Year.  This  Mandarin  by  his  Employ  was  a  confiderable  Officer,  who  had  the  right  of 
Memorial,  that  is,  to  addrefs  the  Emperor  immediately  ;  but  for  twelve  Years  pad  the  Emperor 
has  committed  the  Care  of  the  Cuftom-Houfe  to  the  Vice-Roy  of  each  Province,  who  appoints 
a  trufty  Mandarin  to  receive  the  Cufloms  ;  however,  they  have  been  oblig’d  of  late  to  appoint 
particular  Mandarins  for  thofe  of  ^uang-tong  and  Fo-kyen ,  on  account  of  the  Trouble  cccafion’d 
bv  the  Sea  Trade. 

v 

In  every  Place,  where  there  is  a  Pofl-Houfe,  there  is  a  Mandarin  to  take  Care  of  it.  All  the 
Pofl-Horles  belong  to  the  Emperor,  and  no  body  is  to  make  ufe  of  them  but 'the  Couriers  of 
the  Empire,  the  Officers,  and  others  who  are  fent  from  Court.  Thofe  who  carry  the  Emperor’s 
Orders  are  commonly  Perfons  of  fome  Note,  and  attended  by  feveral  Horfemen  ;  the  Orders 
are  inclofed  in  a  great  Roll,  cover’d  with  a  piece  of  yellow  Silk,  and  wrap’d  in  a  Scarf,  which 
hangs  at  their  Backs.  Their  Horfes  are  but  ordinary  to  look  at,  but  they  are  very  good,  an<J 
capable  of  performing  long  Journeys,  for  they  commonly  ride  fixty  or  feventy  Li's  without 
changing  them.  One  Poll- Stage  is  call’d  Chan ;  two  Poll-Stages  two  Chan . 

Thefe  Stages  where  they  change  their  Horfes  are  not  always  of  the  fame  Length;  the  Ihortefl 
contains  fifty  Li’s,  and  rarely  fo  few  as  forty.  The  ordinary  Couriers  carry  their  Wallet  fatten'd 
upon  their  Back,  and  when  they  ride,  it  refis  upon  a  Cuffiion  lying  on  the  Horfes  Buttocks.  Their 
Wallets  are  not  heavy,  for  they  carry  nothing  but  the  Emperor’s  Difpatches,  0/  thofe  of  the 
Sovereign  Courts,  or  Advice  from  the  Officers  of  the  Provinces.  They  alfo  carry  privately  the 
Letters  of  other  Perfons;  and  in  this  confifts  their  Perquifites. 

The  greateft  and  almoft  the  only  Inconvenience  in  travelling,  efpecially  in  Winter  time,  and 
in  the  North  Part  of  China ,  is  the  Dull,  for  it  fcarce  ever  rains  in  that  Seafon  ;  but  there  falls  a 
great  Quantity  of  Snow,  in  fome  of  thefe  Provinces,  but  not  much  at  Pe-king.  When  the 
Wind  blows  very  hard,  it  raifes  fuch  Clouds  of  Dull,  and  that  fo  frequently,  that  the  Sky  is 
darken’d  with  them,  and  one  can  hardly  breathe.  They  are  often  obliged  to  cover  their  Faces 
with  a  Veil,  or  their  Eyes  with  Glaffes,  fix’d  in  Leather  or  Silk,  and  ty’d  behind  the  Head, 
whereby  one  may  fee  and  not  be  incommoded  with  the  Duft.  As  the  Soil  is  very  loofe,  it  eafily 
flies  off  in  Duft,  when  there  has  been  a  want  of  Rain  for  any  confiderable  time. 

The  fame  thing  happens  in  other  much  frequented  Roads  of  the  Empire,  where  the  continual 
Motion  of  fuch  infinite  numbers  of  People  as  travel  on  Foot,  on  Horfeback,  or  in  Waggons, 
raifes  a  thick  Cloud  of  very  fine  Duft,  which  would  blind  them,  if  they  did  not  take  care  to 
prevent  it.  The  Southern  Provinces  are  indeed  free  from  this  Inconvenience  ;  but  they  have 
another  to  fear,  which  is  the  overflowing  of  the  Waters,  if  they  had  not  provided  againft  it  by 
building  a  vaft  Quantity  of  Wooden  and  Stone  Bridges. 
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hereditary  in  ABILITY  is  not  Hereditary  in  China ,  tho*  there  are  Dignities  belonging  to  fome 

China.  families,  which  are  bellow’d  by  the  Emperor  on  fuch  of  them  as  he  judges  to  have 

*  greateft  Abilities.  However  illuftrious  any  Man  has  been,  nay,  tho’  he  had  arriv’d 

to  the  higheft  Dignity  of  the  Empire,  his  Children  have  their  Fortune  to  make;  and  if  they 
want  Parts,  or  love  their  Eafe,  they  become  like  the  common  People,  and  are  often  obliged  to 
follow  the  meaneft  Occupations.  It  is  true  that  a  Son  may  fucceed  to  his  Father’s  Eftate,  but  not 
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to  his  Dignities  or  Reputation,  to  which  he  muft  raife  by  the  fame  Degrees  as  his  Father  dicl, 

For  this  Reafon  they  place  their  chief  Dépendance  on  a  conllant  Study,  and  they  are  fure  to  be 
advanced,  let  their  Condition  he  what  it  will,  if  they  have  a  Difpofition  for  Literature.  Thus 
one  fees  every  Day  feveral  very  furprizingly  jump  into  Honours,  not  much  unlike  the  Eccle- 
fiaftics  in  Italy ,  who,  tho  of  the  meaneft  Extraction,  are  allow’d  to  afpire  to  the  Prime  Dig¬ 
nity  in  the  Romijh  Church.  6 

All  the  Inhabitants  of  China  are  divided  into  three  Clahes,  the  People,  the  Literati ,  and  the  Superior  Dè-* 
J! landai ins.  None  but  thole  belonging  to  the  Family  now  reigning,  have  any  Title  of  Diff  inction  :  grees  of  th4 
thefe  poffeis  the  Rank  of  Princes,  in  whofe  Favour  five  honorary  Degrees  of  Nobility  are  efta-  Regufo'sT 
blifhd,  much  like  thofe  of  Dukes,  Marquififes,  Earls,  Vifcounts,  and  Barons  in  Europe.  Thefe 
Titles  are  granted  to  the  Defcendants  of  the  Imperial  Family,  fuch  as  the  Children  of  the 
Emperor*  and  thofe  to  whom  he  gives  his  Daughters  in  Marriage,  who  have  Revenues  affign’d 
them  equal  to  their  Dignity,  but  not  the  leaft  Power,  However,  there  are  Princes  who  are  not 
at  all  ally  d  to  the  Imperial  Family  ;  being  either  Defcendants  of  the  preceding  Dynafties ,  or  . 
fuch,  whofe  Anceftors  have  acquired  the  Title  by  the  Services  done  to  the  Public,  The  Provinces 
are  govern  d  foleiy  by  Mandarins ,  fent  thither  by  the  Emperor,  as  has  been  already  ohferv’d,  after 
he  has  examin’d  them  himfelf. 

The  Prince  now  reigning  is  the  third  of  the  Family,  which  for  ninety  nine  Years  has 
govern’d  all  China  and  Tartary  ;  but  the  fifth  if  you  go  back  to  his  Great  Grand-Father’s  Father. 

This  latter  having  fubdued  his  own  Country,  conquer’d  alfo  Eajiern  Tartary ,  the  Kingdom 
of  Korea ,  and  the  Province  of  Lyau-tong ,  beyond  the  great  Wall  ;  fixing  his  Court  in  the 
Capital,  call’d  Shin-yang  by  the  Chine fe ,  and  Miikden  (a)  by  the  Manckew  Tartars.  They  then  gave 
him  the  Name  Tay-tju ,  which  is  conferr’d  on  all  Conquerors,  who  are  Founders  of  a  Dynajfy  ; 
and  as  his  Brothers,  who  were  very  numerous,  had  contributed  very  much  by  their  Valour  to 
the  Conquefl  of  fo  many  Countries,  he  gave  them  Titles  of  Honour,  creating  fome  T/in-vang, 
others  Kyun-varig ,  and  Pey-le.  The  Europeans  have  thought  fit  to  give  thefe  forts  of  Dignities 
the  Appellation  of  Regulo’s,  or  Princes  of  the  firft,  fécond,  and  third  Rank.  It  was  then  deter¬ 
mined,  that  from  among  the  Children  of  every  Regulo,  one  fhould  always  be  chofen  to  fucceed 
his  Father  in  the  fame  Dignity. 

Befides  thefe  three  the  fame  Emperor  created  others  of  an  inferior  fort,  which  are  beftow’d  on 
the  other  Children  who  are  moft  worthy.  Thofe  of  the  fourth  Rank,  are  call'd  Pey-tfe-,  thofe 
of  the  fifth  Kong-heWj  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

This  fifth  Rank  is  above  that  of  the  greateft  Mandarins  in  the  Empire  ;  but  the  Princes  of  the  Thofe  of. 
inferior  Ranks  have  nothing  to  diftinguifh  them,  like  the  former,  from  the  Mandarins ,  either  in 
their  Equipage  or  Habits,  except  a  yellow  Girdle,  which  is  common  to  all  the  Princes  of  the  verypoox! 
Blood,  as  well  thofe  who  poffefs  Dignities,  as  thofe  who  have  none  ;  but  thefe  latter  hide  it, 
being  afham’d  to  let  it  be  feen,  when  their  Circumftances  are  too  low  to  afford  an  Equipage 
fuitable  to  their  Rank  and  Birth.  For  this  Reafon  we  fhould  have  a  falfe  Notion  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  in  China ,  if  we  compare  them  to  thofe  in  Europe ,  and  efpecially  France  ;  where 
their  Defcent  from  fo  many  Royal  Anceftors,  raifes  them  far  above  Perfons  of  the  higheffc 
Diftindtion  in  the  State  :  Befides  the  fmall  number  of  them  attracts  greater  Regard  and  Veneration, 
which  increafes  in  Proportion  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  Throne.  On  the  contrary,  in  China  the 
Origin  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  is  at  no  great  Diftance,  as  being  but  five  Generations  back¬ 
ward  ;  and  yet  their  Number  has  increafed  to  fuch  a  Degree,  in  fo  fhort  a  Time,  as  to  amount  at 
prefent  to  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand.  Hence,  as  their  Multitude  puts  them  at  a  vaft  Diftance 
from  the  Throne,  they  are  little  efteem’d,  efpecially  thofe  who,  having  neither  Titles  nor 
Employments,  cannot  make  a  Figure  fuitable  to  their  Birth;  which  makes  a  great  Difference 
between  Princes  of  the  fame  Blood.  Polygamy  caufing  the  Princes  to  increafe  exceedingly,  they 
hurt  one  another  in  Proportion  as  they  multiply,  for  they  have  no  Eftates  in  Lands;  and  as  the 
Emperor  cannot  afford  Penfions  to  them  all,  fome  of  them  live  in  extreme  Poverty,'  tho’  they 
wear  the  yellow  Girdle.  , 

Towards  the  End  of  the  Dynafty  of  the  Ming ,  there  were  more  than  three  thoufand  Families  prl-n(r.s 
of  that  Race  in  the  City  of  Kyang-chew,  feveral  of  whom  were  reduced  to  fubmit  upon  the  Fa  mi  fy 
Charity.  The  Banditti,  who  made  themfelves  Mafter  of  Pe-king,  flew  almoft  all  thofe  Princes,  of the  Miyg 
which  is  the  Caufe  that  fome  Part  of  the  City  lies  wafte  ;  the  few  that  efcaped  quitting  the  rem4M#r 
yellow  Girdle,  and  changing  their  Names,  mix’d  themfelves  with  the  People.  But  they  are  ftill 
known  to  be  of  the  Imperial  Blood  of  the  Ming ;  and  one  of  them  was  a  Servant  of  the  Miffio- 
naries,  in  a  Houfe  belonging  to  our  Society  in  that  City,  which  was  built  by  one  of  thofe  Princes  ; 
who,  knowing  that  the  Tartars  fought  after  him,  betook  himfelf  to  Flight  and  difappear’d. 

The  Princes,  befides  their  lawful  Wife,  have  commonly  three  others,  on  whom  the  Empe  or  Wj-ve 
beftows  Titles,  and  whofe  Names  are  enter’d  in  the  Tribunal  of  the  Princes  ;  their  Children  Children”  of 
take  Place  next  to  thofe  of  the  lawful  Wife,  and  are  more  refpeded  than  thofe  of  common  Pi^cc5of 
Concubines,  of  whom  they  may  have  as  many  as  they  pleafe.  They  have  like  wife  two  forts  of the  £ioud* 
.Servants,  the  one  are  properly  Slaves,  the  others  are  Tartars ,  or  Chine 'fe  Tart  arize  d  ;  whom 
the  Emperor  beftows  upon  them  in  a  greater  or  leffer  number,  according  to  the  Dignity  where¬ 
with  he  honours  the  Princes  of  his  Blood. 

Thefe  latter  make  the  Equipage  of  the  Regulo,  and  are  commonly  call’d  The  Men  of  his  Gate.  Their  Equi- 
There  are  among  them  confiderable  Mandarins ,  Vice-Roys,  and  even  Tfong-tus ;  who,  tho* 
not  Slaves  like  the  iirft,  yet  they  are  almoft  equally  fubjetft  to  the  Will  of  the  Regulo,  fo  long  as  omeUCS* 

(a)  In  the  Original  Moukden,  elfewhere  and  in  the  Map  Mougdcn. 

Y  y  y  he 
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he  poffeffes  his  Dignity,  and  defcend  after  his  Death  to  his  Children,  in  cale  they  are  honour’d 
with  the  fame  Dignity.  But  if  one  of  thefe  Princes  is  degraded  from  his  Rank  in  his  Life-time 
or  if  his  Dignity  does  not  defcend  to  his  Children,  this  kind  of  Domeftics  is  kept  in  referve  ;  and 
they  are  bellow’d  on  another  Prince  of  the  Blood,  when  his  Houlhold  is  ellablilh’d,  and  he  b 
raifed  to  the  fame  Dignity* 

The  Employment  of  thefe  Princes  of  the  five  firfl  Orders  is  moll  commonly  to  alTift  at 
public  Ceremonies,  and  to  appear  every  Morning  at  the  Emperor’s  Palace  ;  after  which  they 
retire  to  their  own  Houfes,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  govern  their  Families,  the  Mandarin, s, 
and  the  other  Officers  of  their  Ploulhold  :  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  vilit  one  another,  nor  to 
lodge  out  of  the  City  without  an  exprefs  Permiffion. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  for  what  Reafon  they  are  put  under  fuch  Rellraints  :  it  may  fuffice  to  fay  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  time  upon  their  Hands,  and  that  moll  of  them  do  not  apply  it  to  the  bell 
Advantage.  However,  fome  are  employ’d  in  public  Affairs,  and  do  great  Services  to  the  Empire  ; 
fuch  was  the  thirteenth  Brother  of  the  prefent  Emperor. 

ThcNobi-  They  reckon  in  the  Rank  of  Nobility,  Firll,  Thofe  who  formerly  have  been  Mandarins  in 
compofed.°m  tbe  Provinces,  whether  they  have  been  difmiffed  from  their  Polls,  of  which  fort  almcll  all  of 
them  are,  or  have  retir’d,  either  of  their  own  Accord  with  the  Emperor’s  Confent,  or  elfe 
conllrain’d  thereto  by  the  Death  of  a  Parent  ;  in  which  cafe  a  Mandarin  ought  to  give  public 
Proof  of  his  Grief,  by  laying  down  his  Office. 

Secondly,  Thofe  who  not  having  Capacity  enough  to  obtain  the  Literary  Degrees,  have  yet  by 
Favour  or  Prefents  procur’d  certain  Titles  of  Honour,  which  give  them  a  Priviledge  of  vifiting 
the  Mandarins  ;  and  hence  they  are  fear’d  and  reverenced  by  the  People. 

Thirdly,  An  infinite  number  of  Students,  who  from  the  Age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  to  forty, 
come  every  third  Year  to  be  examin’d  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Governour,  who  gives  them 
a  Subject  to  write  upon.  It  is  Ambition  rather  than  the  Delire  of  Improvement,  that  keeps 
them  fo  long  at  their  Studies.  Befides  the  Degree  of  Batchelor,  when  they  have  attain’d  it, 
exempts  them  from  the  Challifement  of  the  Mandarin  :  They  are  alfo  admitted  to  his  Audience, 
to  fit  in  his  Prefence,  and  to  eat  at  the  lame  Table;  an  Honour  which  is  exceedingly  priz’d 
in  China ,  and  feldom  ever  granted  to  any  of  the  People’s  Clafs. 

The  Family,  at  this  Day  accounted  the  moll  noble  in  Chinai  and  which,  with  refpedl  to  its 
Antiquity,  is  the  moll  noble  in  the  World,  is  defcended  from  Confucius,  their  celebrated  Philos 
fopher.  And  indeed,  properly,  there  are  no  hereditary  Nobility  befides  this  Family,  which  has 
been  continued  in  a  diredt  Line  for  above  two  thoufand  Years,  from  one  of  his  Nephews;  who 
is  call’d  on  this  Occafion  Shing-jin-ti-Jhi-ell,  that  is  to  fay,  TThe  Nephew  of  the  Great  Man ,  or  by 
way  of  Eminence,  The  Sage  ;  for  fo  th tChinefe  call  the  Reflorer  of  their  Moral  Philofophy.  And 
in  Confideration  of  this  Original,  the  Emperors  have  conllantly  honour’d  one  of  the  Defcendants 
of  this  Philofopher  with  the  Dignity  of  Kong ,  which  anfwers  to  that  of  our  Dukes  or  ancient  Earls. 
He  who  is  now  living,  paffes  thro’  the  Streets  of  Peeking ,  with  all  the  Honours  due  to  his 
Rank,  when  he  comes  every  Year  from  Kyofew ,  in  the  Province  of  Sban-tong-,  which  is  the  Birth 
Place  of  his  illuftrious  Ancellor,  and  always  govern’d  by  a  Mandarin  of  the  fame  Family. 

One  of  the  Principal  Marks  of  Nobility  is,  theTitles  of  Honour  beflow’d  upon  Perfons  of  diflinguifh’d 
H°"dbrCthe  Mer*tsby  tbe  Emperor,  who  fometimes  entails  them  for  five,  or  fix,  or  eight,  or  ten  Generations,  in 
Emperor 1  *  Proportion  to  the  Serivce  done  to  the  Public  ;  and  with  thefe  the  Mandarins  flile  themfelves  in 
ènobies.  their  Letters,  and  on  the  Front  of  their  Houfes.  In  Europe  Nobility  defcends  from  Father  to  Son, 
but  in  China  it  fometimes  afcends  from  the  Son  to  the  Father  and  Grand-Father  ;  for  when  any 
Nobility  af-  one  has  fignaliz’d  himfelf  by  his  extraordinary  Merit,  the  Emperor  is  not  contented  to  raife 
as 'defcends611  to  tbe  Lf°nours  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  but  by  diflindl  Patents  extends  them  to  his  Father, 
Mother,  Grand-Father  and  Grand-Mother  :  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  he  confers  on  each  a 
particular  Title  of  Honour,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  Care  in  the  Education  of  fo  great  and 
ufeful  a  Man. 

I  cannot  give  a  more  remarkable  Inflance  than  that  of  P.  Ferdinand  Verbieft ,  a  Flemifh 
y  fuit ,  Prefident  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Mathematics  at  the  Court  of  P  e-king  ;  who  being  call’d 
to  affifl  F.  Adam  Schaal,  in  the  Reformation  of  the  Kalendar,  had  Orders  to  make  Tables  of 
the  Celeflial  Motions  and  Eclipfes,  for  two  thoufand  Years:  wherein  he  apply’d  himfelf  with 
great  Diligence,  employing  all  the  Mandarins  of  the  firfl  Clafs  of  the  Aflronomical  Tribunal,  to 
calculate  the  Revolutions  of  the  Planets,  according  to  the  Rules  he  laid  down.  After  he  had 
finifh’d  this  great  Work,  he  reduced  it  to  thirty  two  Volumes  of  Maps  with  their  Explanations, 
and  prefented  them  to  the  Emperor,  in  the  Year  1678,  with  this  Title,  Tfe  perpetual  AJlronomj 
of  the  Emperor  Kang-hi. 

Hereupon  that  Monarch  convened  a  General  Affembly  of  the  Mandarins  of  all  Orders  of  the 
Princes,  the  Vice-Roys,  and  the  Governors  of  Provinces  ;  who  were  come  to  falute  and  rejoice 
with  him,  on  occafion  of  having  declared  his  Son  for  his  Succeflor.  He  received  the  Prefent 
from  Pere  V irbieft  with  a  great  deal  of  Pleafure  ;  and  not  only  caufed  it  to  be  placed  among  the 
Archieves  of  the  Palace,  but  to  reward  his  indefatigable  Labour,  made  him  Prefident  of  the  Trb 
bunal  of  the  firfl  Order,  and  gave  him  the  Title  of  that  Dignity.  And  tho’  the  Father  by  Petition 
remonflrated,  that  the  religious  Profeffion  he  had  embraced  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  of 
this  Honour,  the  Emperor  gave  no  heed  to  it  ;  fo  that  the  Fear  both  of  offending  that  Monarch, 
and  of  hurting  the  Progrefs  of  our  Religion  in  the  Empire,  oblig’d  him  to  receive  the  following 
Patent,  which  confers  this  Dignity  upon  him. 

«Wc 
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it  We  the  Emperor,  by  the  Appointment  of  Heaven,  ordain  î  The  Conftittition  of  a  well  p 
k<  govern’d  State  requires,  that  wor  thy  Actions  fhould  be  made  known,  and  that  the  Services  done  rfifiùfi. 
û  to  a  State  with  a  ready  Will  fhould  be  rewarded*  and  receive  the  Encomiums  they  deferve.  It 
u  is  alfo  the  Duty  of  a  Prince  who  governs  wifely  according  to  the  Laws,  to  praife  Virtue  and 
it  exalt  Merit:  this  is  what  we  now  do  by  thefe  Letters  patent,  which,  it  is  our  will,  (hall  be 
publilhed  throughout  the  Empire  ;  that  all  Our  Subjects  may  know  what  Regard  we  have  to 
Services  performed  with  due  Application  and  Diligence. 

“  For  this  Caufe,  Ferdinand  Verbiefi ,  to  whom  I  have  committed  the  care  of  my  Imperial 
“  Kalendar,  the  Excellent  Difpofitions,  the  Sincerity  and  Vigilance,  which  you  have  difcovered 
“  in  my  Service,  as  well  as  the  profouned  Learning  you  have  acquired  by  continually  applying 
«  your  Mind  to  all  fort  of  Sciences.;  have  obliged  me  to  place  you  at  the  Head  of  my  Aftrono- 
“  mical  Academy.  Your  Care  has  anfwered  our  Expectation,  and  by  labouring  Night  and  Day; 

«  you  have  fully  perform’d  the  Duties  of  that  Office.  In  a  word*  you  haVe  happily  brought  your 
<£  Defigns  to  -an  End,  with  indefatigable  Fains*  of  which  we  our  felves  have  been  Witnefs. 

’  “  It  is  proper,  that  during  this  great  FefUval,  when  my  whole  Empire  is  .affembled  td 
<c  teftify  their  Joy,  I  fhould  make  you  fendble  of  my  Imperial  Favour,  and  of  the  EReem 
ic  I  have  for  your  Perfon:  For  this  Reafon,  by  a  Special  Grace,  and  of  our  own  Accord,  we 
“  grant  you  the  Tide  of  Great  Man,  (k)  which  ought  to  be  famous  every  where  ;  and  we  or- 

u  dain,  that  this  Title  be  fent  into  all  Parts  of  our  Empire,  there  to  be  publifhed. 

“  Affume  new  Vigour  for  our  Service  This  Title  of  Honour,  which  begins  in  your  Perfon* 

“  extends  to  all  yoür  Kindred  and  thofe  of  your  Blood.  You  have  deferved,  by  your  Care  and 
your  extraordinary  Application*  this  Encomium,  as  well  as  Dignity  ;  and  yoiir  Merit  is  fo 
“  great,  that  it  fully  amounts  to  the  Honour  we  confer  on  you.  Receive  then  this  Favour 
ec  with  due  RefpeCt  :  you  are  the  only  Perfon  on  which  I  have  conferred  it  ;  let  it  therefore  be  a 
tc  new  Motive  to  employ  all  your  Talents  and  all  the  Faculties  of  your  Mind,  in  our  Service.” 

The  like  Titles  of  Honour,  as  already  obferved*  afcend  to  the  AnceRorS  of  him  who 

receives  them  :  all  his  Relations  are  proud  of  them  ;  they  Caufe  them  to  be  written  in 

lèverai  Places  of  their  Houfes*  and  even  upon  the  Lanthorns  that  are  carried  before  them 
when  they  walk  in  the  Night-time*  which  gains  them  great  Refpedt.  As  Fere  Verbiejl  All  the  Mif. 
was  a  European ,  hé  had  no  Relations  in  China  to  partake  of  this  Honour  ;  but  very  luckily 
for  our  Religion,  all  the  Miffionaries*  as  well  Jefuits  as  others,  pafs’d  for  his  Brothers*  and  his  Brothers, 
were  confidered  under  the  faid  Title  by  the  Mandarins.  This  Quality  of  Great  Man  gain’d 
the  BiRiop  of  Heliopolis  an  eafy  Admiffion  into  China  ;  and  moR  of  the  Religious  caus'd  it 
to  be  inferibed  on  the  Door  of  their  Houfe*  • 

After  having  thus  honour’d  Fere  Verbiefi ,  the  Emperor  conferr’d  the  lame  Titles  bn 
his  Anceflors,  by  fo  many  Patents*  which  he  caufed  to  be  drawn  up:  viz.  one  for  his  aiib. 
Grandfather  Peter  Verbiefi  ;  another  for  Pafchafid  de  Wolff  his  Grandmother*  a  third  for 
Louis  Verbiefi  his  Father  *  and  the  fourth  for  Ann  Vanherke  his  Mother  *  whereof  I  (hall  on’y 
produce  thofe  for  the  two  RrR,  which  will  be  a  fufficient  Specimen  of  the  Chhiefe  Genius. 

The  Patent  granted  to  P.  Verbiefi s  Grandfather  was  expreffed  in  thefe  Terms: 

“  We  the  Emperor,  &c.  The  Honours  which  we  graht  ,to  thole*  who  by  their  Merit  His  Grand. 
*c  have  been  raifed  to  the  Dignities  of  Mandarins ,  and  the  chief  MagiRrateS*  ought  to  be[^hJrsPa* 
«  aferibsd  to  the  Care  of  their  AnceRors,  as  their  original  *  (ince  it  was  owing,  to  the 
“  InRru&ion,  Education  and  good  Examples  received  from  them*  that  they  pra&ifed  Vir- 
«  tue,  and  became  worthy  of  thofe  Honours. 

«  For  this  Reafon,  being  willing  to  afcend  to  the  Fountain  of  Merit*  I  extend  my 
«  Favours  to  you,  Peter  Verbiefi ,  who  were  the  Grandfather  of  P.  Verbiefi ,  whom  I  have 
«  honoured  with  the  Title  of.  See.  Your  Virtue,  like  a  well  planted  Tree,  . has  taken  deep 
«  R00tj  anci  wii]  never  fall  :  It  Rill  upholds  your  PoRerity*  and  continues  in  your  Grand¬ 
ee  fon,  who  by  his  extraordinary  Merit,  has  made  known  to  us  what  yours  was.  For  this 
cc  Reafon,  conlidering  you  as  the  Origin  of  his  Greatnels,  by  a  particular  Grace*  I  confer 
c<  on  you  the  fame  Titles  of  Honour. 

His  Grandmother’s  Patent  was  to  this  Senfe  :  “  We  the  Emperor,  &c.  When  according  His  Grand. 
«  to  the  laudable  CuRoms  of  our  Empire,  we  would  reward  the  Deferts  of  thofe  who 
“  have  faithfully  ferved  us,  rand,  by  thofe  Rewards,  excite  them  to  continue  their  Ser- 
u  viCeS  to  us;  it  is  juR  that  part  of  the  Glory,  which  thereby  redounds  to  them,  (hould 

«  pals  to  their  AnceRors. 

Wherefore,  in  Confideration  of  the  Care  you  took  in  the  Education  of  P.  Ferdinand , 
a  who  fo  worthily  acquits  himfelf  in  the  Charges  and  Employments  Which  I  have  entruRed 
“  to  his  Care,  I  confer  on  you  by  thefe  Prefents,  the  Title  given  to  the  Wife  of  him, 

«  who  is  a  Mandarin  of  the  firR  Rank,  under  the  Stile  of,  See.  Enjoy  this  Title  of 
a  Honour  which  exalts  the  Care  you  have  taken  in  the  Education  of  your  Children,  and 
tt  win  eXcite  the  Care  of  others  ;  when  they  (hall  fee,  that  oür  Imperial  Favours  extend 
«  even  to  thofe  who  have  any  way  contributed  to  Virtue,  and  to  the  Merit  of  Perfons 
«  whom  we  honour.  Your  rofterity  will  thereby  become  more  illuRrious,  and  have  for 
M  you  the  greater  Veneration  ;  for  this  Reafon  it  is  that  we  are  willing  by  thefe  Patents 
<c  to  raife  the  glory  of  your  Name/’ 

(k)  I  fuppofc  the  Word  in  the  original  Chineje  is  fa-jin,  which  fignifies  Great  Man,  a  Title  of  Honour,  as  appear#  front 
Several  Place#  of  |his  Work,  —, 
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From  what  had  been  faid  it  appears,  that,  excepting  the  Defendants  of  Conjuçm  *  J 
the  Princes  belonging  to  the  reigning  Family,  no  Perfon  is  noble  in  China ,  but  in  conf 
quence  of  the  Emperor  declaring  his  Merit,  or  advancing  him  to  a  Rank  which  he  thii  f 
him  worthy  of  ;  all  who  have  not  taken  Degrees  being  reckon’d  Plebeans,  And  hen  3 
as  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an  Ancient  and  Hereditary  Nobility  in  Families,  there  can 
no  Fear  of  their  eftablifhing  an  Authority  in  the  Provinces  dangerous  to  that  of  the  Sovereign 


Of  the  Fertility  of  theLands  ;  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Value 
fet  on  thofe  who  apply  themfehes  thereto.  '  :  '  "S 
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TN  an  Empire  of  fuch  vaft  Extent,  as  wé  have  obferved  this  to  be,  the  Nature  of  the ■ 
I  Soil ‘cannot  be  every  where  the  fame;  accordingly  it  differs  in  China ,  in  proportion  as 
the  Lands  are  more  or  lefs  Southward.  But  fo  indefatigably  induftrous  and  inured  to  Labour 
are  the  Hufbandmen,  that  every  Province  is  very  fruitful;  and  there  is  fcarce  one  but 
what  will  yield  Subfiftance  for  an  inconceivable  Number  of  Inhabitants.  /  ' 

Befides  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Land,  the  prodigious  Number  of  Canals,  wherewith  it  is  inter- 
fpei fed,  contribute  not  a  little  to  it’s  Fertility;  and  tho  they  reap  fo  many  different  Sorts 
o  Giains,  that  gieat  Quantities  are  ufed  for  making  Wine  and  flxong  Waters,  yet  when 
Scarcity  is  apprehended  in  any  Place  the  more  experienced  Mandarins  forbid  the  makin? 
fuch  Liquors  for  a  Time.  Agriculture  is  in  great  Efteem  ;  and  the  Hufbandmen,  whole  Pro- 
refiion  is  look  d  upon  as  the  mofl:  neceffary  one  in  a  State,  are  of  a  confiderable  Rank  • 
for  they  are  preferr’d  to  Merchants  and  Mechanics,  befides  having  lame  Privileges. 

The  -Attention  of  Huibandmen  is  chiefly  employ’d  in  the  Cultivation  of  Rice.  They 
yvith  Ordure,  manure  their  Land  extremely  well,  gathering,  for  that  purpofe*  with  extraordinary  Care  all 
p.°.rts  ^rprciur,e>  both  of  Men  and  Animals,  which  they  truck  for  Wood,  Herbs,  or  Linfeed- 
r  u^h0en  the/  areLn0t  employ’d  in  the  Fields,  they  go  into  the  Mountains  to  cut  Wood 
for  this  Sort  of  Trafflc,  or  elfe  cultivate  their  Kitchen  Gardens-,  for  the  Chinefe  are  very 
far  from  preferring  the  Agreeable  to  the  Ufeful.  They  very  feldom  employ  their  Land  for 
unprofitable  Ufes,  fuch  as  Flower-Gardens,  or  fine  Walks;  believing  it  more  for  the  Public 
Good,  and  what  is  flill  dearer  to  them  their  private  Intereft,  that  everv  Place  fhould  be 
lown  in  order  to  produce  ufeful  Things.  :  t  ■■ 

This  kind  of  Manure,  which  elfewhere  would  burn  up  the  Plants,  is  very  proper  for  the 
Lands  of  China,  where  they  have  an  Art  of  tempering  it  with  Water  before  they  ufe  it. 
They  gather  the  Dung  in  Pails,  which  they  commonly  carry  cover’d  on  their  Shoulders; 

and  this  contributes  very  much  to  the  Cleannefs  of  their  Cities,  whofe  Filth  is  thus  taken 
away  every  Day. 

and  the  Hair  In  certain  Places,  as  in  the  Province  of  Che-kyang ,  when  they  fow  Rice,  they  buy  Balls 
or  Animais,  of  Hogs,  or  even  human  Hair,  which  according  to  them  give  Strength  to  the  Land  and 
makes  the  Rice  grow  better.  For  this  reafon  Barbers  are  very  careful  to  favë  the  Hair 
which  they  fhave  off  Heads,  to  fell  to  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts,  who  come  to  purchafe  it 
for^about  a  Half  penny  a  Pound,  carrying  it  away  in  Bags  ;  and  you  may  often  lee  Barks  loaded 

Lime  mixt  When  the  Plant  begins  to  ear,  if  the  Land  be  watered  with  Spring  Water,  they  mix 
with  Water,  quick  Lime  with  it  ;  faying,  that  it  kills  Worms  and  infers,  deflroys  Weeds,  and  <dves  a 
Warmth  to  the  Ground,  which  contributes  much  to  it’s  Fertility. 

nbscuS'  iThis  CountrA  like  a11  others>  has  its  Mountains  and  Plains,  which  latter  are  all  cultiva¬ 
ted.  ,  *va'  ted;  but  one  fees  neither  Hedges  nor  Ditches,  nor  fcarce  any  Tree  fo  fearful  they  are  of 
lofing  an  Inch  of  Ground.  In  feveral  Provinces  the  Land  bears  twice  a  -Year,  and  even 
between  the  two  Crops,  théy  fow  fmall  Grains  and  Pulfe.  The  Provinces  which  lie  to 
Sndoftd  *he  North  and  Weft,  as  Pe-che-li,  Shan-fi,  Shen-fi  and  Se-cbwen,  produce  Wheat,  Barley, 
lèverai  kinds  of  Millet,  Tobacco,  Peas  that  are  always  green,  alfo  black  and  yellow  Peas,  which 
eive  inflead  of  Oats  to.  feed  their  Horfes  ;  they  likewife  produce  Rice,  and  that  in  feveral 
aces  where  the  Earth  is  dry,  but  then  not  fo  plentifully  ;  befides  it  is  harder,  and  requires 
more  boiling  then  the  Rice  of  the  Southern  Provinces,  efpecially  Hu-quangy  Kyang-rian  and 
^  yang,  which  pioduce  great  Quantities,  becaufe  the  Lands  lie  low,  and  have  Plenty  of 

nipped  f fo  ~  the'r  Gra!n  at  firft  without  any  °rder  5  b«  when  it  has  Ihot 
in?  it  W  ay°ot>  °ra  ^°ot  aPd  a  half  high,  they  pluck  it  up  by  the  Roots,  and  mak- 
A  it  °  -a-  °rt  °P  Pma  ,  '-  leavcs>  plant  it  by  a  Line,  and  checquer-wile  ;  to  the  end  that 

Wind arS>  re  hng  UP°n  CaCh  0therj  may  ftand  mo,e  firmly>  and  reflft  the  Violence  of  the 

vP™UL^fr  .!ue  if  tranfp'a"ted-  they  are  careful  to  level  the  Land,  and  make  it 

very  fmooth  after  the  following  Manner.  Having  plow’d  the  Ground  three  or  four  Times 

pccdfn ely  always  up  to  the  Ankles  in  Water;  they  break  the  Clods  with  the  Head  of 
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their  Mattocks  ;  then  by  the  help  of  a  wooden  Machine  (on  which  a  Man  fonds  upright 
and  guides  the  Boffaloe  that  draws  it)  they  fmooth  the  Earth,  to  the  end  that  the  Water,  fo 
neceffary  to  the  Rice,  may  be  every  where  of  an  equal  Height,  infomuch  that  the  Plains  ieem 
more  like  vaft  Gardens  than  open  Fields  ;  the  Plains  in.  thole  Provinces,  where  they  are  mingled 
with  Hills  and  Mountains,  are  fometimes  barren,  but  the  greater  part  have  good  Soil,  and  are 
cultivated  to  the  very  Edges  of  the  Precipices. 

It  is  very  agreeable  to  behold  in  fome  Places  Plains  three  or  four  Leagues  in  Length,  fur-  Mountains 
rounded  with  Hills  and  Mountains,  cut,  from  the  Bottom  to  the  Top,  into  Terrafles  three  cut  into  Ter- 
or  four  Foot  high,  an-d  riling  one  above  another,  fometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty. ra^es' 

Thefe  Mountains  are  not  generally  rocky  as  they  are  in  Europe,  the  Soil  being  light,  porous, 
and  eafy  to  be  cut  ;  and  fo  deep  in  lèverai  Provinces,  that  one  may  dig  three  or  four  hundred 
Foot  without  meeting  with  the  Rock. 

When  the  Mountains  are  rocky;  the  Chinefe  loofen  the  Stones,  and  make  little  Walls  of  them 
to  fupport  the  Terralfes  ;  then  they  level  the  good  Soil,  and  fow  it  with  Grain.  So  painful  a 
.Talk  thews  how  laborious  the  Chinefe  are,  which  will  appear  dill  more  plainly  from  what  I  am 
going  to  fay. 

Tho’  in  fome  Provinces  there  are  barren  and  uncultivated  Mountains,  yet  the  Valleyà  and  Metîl0cî  for 
Fields,  which  feparate  them  in  a  vaft  number  of  Places,  are  very  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated  ;  Ter raflS  aiS 
there  being  not  an  Inch  of  arable  Land,  but  what  is  cover'd  with  fine  Rice,  the  Chinefe  having  higher 
been  induftrious  enough  to  level  all  the  unequal  Places  that  are  capable  of  Culture.  Grounds. 

The  Hufbandman  divides  that  Part  of  the  Land,  which  is  of  the  fame  Level,  into  Plots,  and 
that  along  the  Edges  of  the  Valleys,  which  is  unequal,  into  Stories,  in  form  of  an  Amphitheatre  ; 
and.  as  the  Rice  will  not  thrive  without  Water,  they  make  Refervoirs  at  proper  Diflances,  and 
different  Hights  to  catch  the  Rain  Water,  and  that  which  defcends  from  the  Mountains, 
in  order  to  diftribute  it  equally  among  all  their  Rice-Plots  :  never  grudging  their  Pains  or  Fatigue, 
either,  in  letting  the  Water  run  down  from  the  Relervoir  above  to  the  Plots  below,  or  in 
Caufing  it  to  afcend  from  the.  lower  Refervoirs,  Story  by  Story,  even  to  the  higheft  Plots.  For 
this  Purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  certain  Hydraulic  Engines,  to  convey  the  Water  from  Place  to 
.  Place,  continually,  for  moiftening  the  Ground  3  infomuch  that  on  the  one  hand  the  Hufbandman 
is  almoff  fure  every  Year  to  find  a  Harveft  proportionable  to  his  Induftfy  and  Labour  3  and 
on  the  other,  the  Traveller  receives  every  Moment  new  Pleafures  in  beholding  thofe  charm¬ 
ing,  Fields  and  Valleys,  which,  tho’  uniformly  green,  prefent  fo  many  Scenes  wonderfully 
diverfify’d  by  the  various  Appearances  of  the  Mountains  that  furround  him  3  and  will  be 
every  Indian t  agreeably  furpriz’d  by  a  new  Landfkip,  offering  to  his  View  a  confiant  Succeffion 
.  of  verdant  Amphitheatres,  as  he  proceeds  on  his  Journey. 

This  kind  of  Engine,  which  they  make  ufe  of,  is  very  Ample,  both  with  refpedl  to  its  Engine,  for 
■  Make  and  the  manner  of  playing  it.  It  is  compofed  of  a  Chain,  made  of  Wood,  refembling  fifing  the 
.  a  Chaplet  or  Pair  of  Beads,  fining  as  it  were  with  a  great  number  of  flat  Boards,  fix  or  feven  de* 

Inches  fquare,  and  placed  at  equal  Diflances,  parallel  to  each  other.  One  half  of  this  Chain 
is  laid  in  a  Trough  or  Gutter,  made  of  three  Planks,  which  is  clofed  up  with  a  fourth; 
on  the  Outfide  whereof  the  other  -half  of  the  Chain  lies.  At  the  lower  End  of  the  Gutter, 
or  Tube,  is  a  fmooth  Cylinder  or  Barrel,  whofe  Axis  is  fix’d  in  the  two  fides  thereof;  and  to 
the  upper’  end  is  faflen’d  a  fort  of  Drum,  fet  round  with  little  Boards,  to  anfwer  thofe  of 
the  Chain,  which  pafles  round  (30th  it,  and  the  Cylinder  :  fo  that  when  the  Drum  is  turn’d, 
the  Chain  turns  alfo,  and  confequently  the  lower  end  of  the  Gutter  or  Tube  being  put  into  Water, 
and  the  upper  or  Drum-end  fet  to  the  hight  where  the  Water  is  to  be  convey’d,  the  Boards 
filling  exactly  the  Cavity  of  the  Tube,  mufl  carry  up  a  continual  Stream  of  Water,  fo  long 
as -the  Machine  is  in  Motion;  which  is  perform’d  three  Ways  :  Firfl,  with  the  Hand,  by  means 
of  one  or  two  Handles  apply’d  to  the  ends  of  the  Axis  of  the  Drum.  Secondly,  with  the 
;Feet,  by  means  of  certain  large  wooden  Pegs,  about  half  a  Foot  long,  fet  round  the  Axel- 
tree  of  the  Drum,  for  the  Purpofe.  Thefe  Pegs  have  great  longifh  Heads,  rounded  on  the  outfide, 
that  is,  of  a  proper  Shape  for  applying  the  Soles  of  the  naked  Feet  ;  infomuch  that  one  or 
.more  .Men,  according  to  the  number, of  the  Rows  of  Pegs,  either  ftanding  or  fitting,  may 
with  the  greatefl  Eafe  put  the  Engine  in  Motion,  and  raife  a  continual  Stream  of  Water  ; 
their  Hands  being  employ’d  all  the  while,  theone  in  holding  an  Umbrella,  and  the  other  a  Fan. 

Thirdly,  By  the  Afliftance  of  a  Buffaloe,  or  fome  other  Animal,  made  fall  to  a  great 
rWheeh  about  four  Yards  in  Diameter,  placed  horizontally  3  round  its  Circumference  are 
fix’d  a  great  number  of  Pegs  or  Teeth,  which,' tallying  exadly  with  thofe  in  the  Axel-tree  of 
r the  Drum,  turn  the  Machine,  tho’  much  larger,  with  a  great  deal  of  Eafe. 

[  When  a  Canal  is  to  be  cleans’d,  which  often  happens,  it  is  divided  at  convenient  Diflances  ureFul  • 

<  by  Dikes  ;  and  every  neighbouring  Village,  being  allotted  its  Share,  the  Peafants  immediately  deanfmg  tha 
.appear  in  Companies,  with  their  Chain-Engines,  juft  now  defcrib’d,  to  raife  the  Water  out  ofCanals- 
the  Canals  into  the'Fields.  As  the  Banks’ are  very  high,  they  place  three  Engines  one  above 
another,  '  whereby  the  .Water  is  convey’d  from  one  to  the  other;  this  Labour,  tho’  long  and 
.^painful,  is  foon  ended  by  means  of  the  multitude  of  Hands  employ’d  therein. 

Si  Tho’  in  fome  Parts,  as  the  Province’  of  Fo-kyen ,  the  Mountains,  which  are  not  very  Water  con-, 
high,  are  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  almoft  without  any  Valleys  between;  yet  they  arevey’dover 


the  Moun* 


all  cultivated  by  the  Art  the  Hulbandmen  have  to  convey  the  Water,  in  what  Quantity  they  tains, 
pleafe,  from  Mountain  to  Mountain,  through  Pipes  made  of  Bambiu 
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Of  AGRICULTURE  in  CHINA 

The  continual  Labour  and  Pains  of  thefe  poor  People  are  oft  times  render’d  inefFecflUaj 
efpecially  in  fome  Provinces,  by  the  great  number  of  Locufts*  which  deftroy  the  Fruit  of  the 
Earth.  It  is  a  dreadful  Plague,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  a  Cbinefe  Author  :  “  There  appears 
tc  (fays  he)  a  prodigious  multitude  which  covers  all  the  Sky,  being  fo  thick  together1 
that  their  Wings  feem  to  touch,  and  their  Number  fo  great,  that  in  lifting  up  your  Eye/ 
you  would  think  you  faw  over  your  Head  very  high  green  Mountains,  [that  is  his  Expref 
fton]  and  the  Noife  they  make  in  flying,  is  like  the  Sound  of  a  Drum.” 

The  fame  Author  obferves  that  this  incredible  Quantity  of  Locufts  does  not  appear  but  when 
the  Inundations  are  follow’d  by  a  very  dry  Year  ;  and,  philofophizing  in  his  own  way,  he  pretends 
that  the  Spawn  of  the  Fifh  being  left  upon  the  Ground,  and  afterwards  hatch’d  by  the. Heat  of 
the  Sun,  produce  this  prodigious  multitude  of  Infedts,  that  deftroys,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  Hopes  of 
the  moft  plentiful  Harveft. 

It  is  then  that  one  beholds  the  wretched  Hufbandmen  fweat  all  the  Day,  underneath 
the  burning  Sky,  to  drive  away  thefe  Infedts,  with  Clouts  which  they  fpread  over  their  Cron 
This  deadly  Plague  is  very  common  in  Shan-tong ,  in  the  time  of  a  great  Drought  ;  but  fore¬ 
times  it  does  not  extend  above  one  League,  the  Harveft  being  very  good  in  the  reft  of  the 
Province. 

That  which  makes  thefe  People  undergo  fuch  incredible  Fatigues  in  cultivating  the  Earth 
is  not  barely  their  private  Intereft  ;  but  rather  the  Veneration  paid  to  Agriculture,  and  the 
Efteem  which  the  Emperors  themfelves  have  always  had  for  it,  from  the  Commencement 
of  the  Monarchy.  The  common  Opinion  is  that  it  was  firft  taught  by  Shin-nong ,  one  of  their 
firft  Emperors,  who  is  reverenced  to  this  Day  as  the  Inventor  of  an  Art  fo  ufeful  to  the 
Public;  which  has  ftill  gain’d  farther  Credit  from  one  of  their  Emperors,  who  was  taken  from 
the  Plow  to  fit  upon  the  Throne,  as  the  Story  is  related  in  the  Books  of  their  ancient  Philofo- 
phers.  According  to  them  the  Emperor  Tauy  who  began  to  reign  2357  Years  before  CM 
and^  fat  on  the  Throne  fo  long,  having  appointed  the  feveral  Tribunals  of  Magiftrates  ftill 
fublifting,  had  thoughts  of  freeing  himfelf  from  the  Weight  of  the  Government.  On  this 
►  account  he  conferr’d  with  his  principal  Minifters,  who  reply’d,  he  could  not  do  better  than  to 

commit  the  Care  of  the  Empire,  to  the  eldeft  of  his  Children,  who  was  a  wife  Prince  of  a 
good  Difpofition,  and  of  great  Hopes.  But  Tau  more  thoroughly  acquainted,  than  his  Minifters, 
with  the  Genius  of  his  Son,  who  was  crafty  and  full  of  Diflimulation,  look’d  upon  their  Counfel 
to  be  the  Effedt  of  a  foolifh  Complaifance  -,  wherefore,  without  coming  to  any  Concluflon  he 
broke  up  the  Aflembly,  and  put  off  the  Bufinefs  to  another  time. 

A  Hufband-  S°me  time  after  (having  then  reign’d  feventy  Years)  he  caufed  one  of  his  moft  faithful 
man  chofen  Minifters  to  be  call’d;  and  faid  to  him,  "  You  are  endow’d  with  Probity,  Wifdom  and  Expe- 
hLsuccefl'or  *  r*ence’  ^  believe  you  a  fit  Perfon  to  fill  my  Place,  and  accordingly  appoint  you  toit.  Great 
Emperor,  (reply’d  the  Minifter)  I  am  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Honour  you  beftow  on 
me  ;  and^  I  want  the  Qualifications  requifite  for  an  Office,  whofe  Dignity  is  of  fo  exalted  a 
Nature,  and  Duties  difficult  to  difcharge.  But  fince  you  are  defirous  of  finding  out  a  Perfon 
worthy  to  fucceed  you,  and  able  to  preferve  the  Peace,  Juftice  and  good  Order,  which  you 
have  already  introduc  d  into  your  Dominions  ;  I  allure  you,  with  the  greateft  Sincerity,  that 
I  know  of  none  more  capable  than  a  young  Hufbandman,  who  is  yet  unmarry’d.  He 
is  no  lefs  belov’d  than  admir’d  by  all  who  know  him,  for  his  Probity,  Wifdom  and 
Even  nefs  of  Temper  ;  confidering  the  Lownefs  of  his  Circumftances  ;  and  that  he  lives  in 
a  Family  where  he  fuffers  intolerably  from  the  ill  Humours  of  a  fretful  Father,  and  the  Fury 
or  a  Mother,  who  fets  no  Bounds  to  her  Severity.  His  Brothers  are  fo  haughty,  infolent, 
and  quarrelfom,  that  no  body  has  been  able  to  live  with  them  hitherto  ;  he  alone  has  had 
the  Art  to  find  Peace,  or  rather  to  bring  it  into  an  Houfe  compofed  of  fuch  fantaftic  and 
unreafonable  Creatures.  I  judge,  Lord,  that  a  Man,  who  can  conduit  himfelf  with  fo  much 
Wifdom  in  a  private  Condition,  and  joins  to  the  Sweetnefs  of  his  Temper,  fuch  Addrefs,  fuch 
Labour,  and  fuch  an  indefatigable  Application,  is  the  moft  capable  of  governing  your 
Empire,  and  preferving  the  wife  Laws  eftablifh’d  therein.” 

.  Y au*  equally  charm’d  with  the  Modefty  of  the  Minifter,  who  refuled  the  Crown,  and  with 
his  account  of  the  young  Hufbandman,  order’d  him  to  fend  for  the  latter,  and  oblig’d  him  ta 
refide  at  Court  ;  where  the  Emperor  obferv’d  all  his  Condu<ft  for  feveral  Years,  and  in  what 
manner  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  the  Employments  which  he  beftow’d  upon  him.  At  length, 
finding  himfelf  declining  with  Age,  he  fent  for  him,  and  fpoke  thus ,  “  Shun  (for  that  was  his 
Name)  I  have  for  a  long  time  made  a  Trial  of  your  Fidelity,  in  order  to  fatisfy  myfetf 
that  you  will  not  baulk  my  Expectation,  but  govern  my  People  with  Wifdom.  I  therefore 
give  up  to  you  my  whole  Authority  ;  be  rather  their  Father  than  their  Mafter:  and  remember 
t  at  I  make  you  Emperor,  not  for  the  People  to  be  your  Servants,  but  to  protect  them,  to 
ve  them,  and  to  -relieve  them  in  their  Neceffity.  Reign  with  Equity,  and  render  them 
the  Juftice  they  expert  from  you.” 

griculture  fhoif  of.  an  EnWor  ,out  ,<*  the  Country,  has  infpir’d  the  Chinefe  with  a  great 

written bv the  Agncultuie.  Yity  who  fucceeded  Shun ,  came  to  the  Throne  after  the  fame 

Emperor  Yu.  Manner.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  feveral  low  Countries  were  ftill  cover’d  with  Water, 
and  it  was  he  who  found  out  the  Art,  by  means  of  Canals,  to  drain  off  the  Water  into  the 
Sea,  ana  afterwards  made  ufe  of  them  to  render  the  Soil  fruitful.  He  wrote  feveral  Books 
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fconcermrig  the  manner  of  cultivating  Land,  by  dunging,  tilling,  and  watering  it;  which  induc’d 
Shun  to  appoint  him  for  his  Succeftbr.  & 

So  many  Books  written  upon  fo  ufeful  a  Subjedt,  by  an  Emperor,  have  contributed  much 
to  wife  the  Credit  of  Agriculture,  as  they  fee  it  has  been  thought  worthy  the  Care  and  Appli- 
cation  or  a  great  Prince.  rr 

Seveial  othei  Empemis  have  expretled  their  Ze al  for  this  Art  :  Kang-vang,  who  was  the  Âgricifltiiré 
‘r1^  ^?pen°r  °f  the  “üfed  the  Land  to  be  meafured  and  furveyed  by  Chau-kong,  one  Promoted  ^ 

of  his  Mmifters  ;  he  himlelf  vifited  all  the  Provinces  in  his  Dominions,  and  clufed  Landmarks  mper“orS! 
to  be  tixed  to  prevent  Difputes  and  Differences  among  the  Husbandmen.  Chau-kong  heard 

their  Complaints,  and  admmiftred  Juftice  under  a  Willow  Tree  ;  which  was  had  in  Veneration 
for  a  long  time  among  the  People. 

,  Kin^oang,  who  was  the  twenty  fourth  Emperor  of  the  fame  Family,  and  reigned  at  the  !>* 

Line  Time  that  Confirm  was  born,  being  531  Years  before  the  Chrjiian  & ra,  made  a  new 
Divffton  of  the  Lands,  and  renewed  the  Laws  that  had  been  made  for  promoting  Apiculture 
In  a  Word  no  Emperor  has  railed  its  Efteem  to  To  great  a  Pitch  as  Ven-ti,  who  reigned 
JZ9  hea,s,  before  Chrift  ;  for  this  Prince,'  perceiving  that  his  Country  was  ruined  by  the  Wars 

e®  ,  ed  nis  Council  to  confult  on  the  Means  to  reftore  it  to  its  former  Condition,  and  engage 
Jus  Subjects  to  cu-tivate  the  Land  ;  he  himfelf  fet  them  an  Example,  by  ploughing,  with"  his 

own  Hands,  the  Land  belonging  to  his  Palace,  which  obliged  all  the  Minifters  and  great  Men 
or  the  Court  to  do  the  fame.  ' 

,  ^  *s  thought  that  this  was  the  Original  of  a  great  Feflival  that  is  folemized  every  Year  Mval  infà 
m  all  the  Cities  of  China ,  on  the  Day  that  the  Sun  enters  the  fifteenth  Degree  of  Aqua-  Honour- 
rius  ;  which  the  Chinefe  look  upon  as  the  beginning  of  their  Spring.  ù 

On  this  Day  the  Governor,  or  the  Chief  Mandarin. ,  comes  out  of  his  Palace,  carried  in  The  Ceroid 
his  Chair,  preceeded  by  Banners,  lighted  Torches,  and  divers  Inftruments.  He  is  crowned  ny  defcnbed 
with  Flowers,  and  marches  in  this  Equipage  towards  the  Eaftern  Gate  of  the  City,  as  it 
were  to  meet  the  Spring:  being  attended  with  feveral  Litters  painted  and  adorned  with 
Variety  of  Silk-Tapeftry,  exhibiting  various  Figures,  and  the  Portraits  of  Illuftrious  Per- 
fons,  who  had  praftifed  Hufbandry,  with  Hiftories  relating  to  the  fame  fubjeft.  The  Streets 
are  covered  with  Tapeftry,  and  at  proper  Diftances,  Triumphal  Arches  are  ereded  ;  They 
alfo  hang  out  Lanthorns,  and  make  Illuminations. 

Among  the  Figures,  there  is  a  Cow  of  Earthern-Ware,  fo  monftroufly  large,  that  forty  Men 
can  hardly  carry  it.  Behind  the  Cow,  whofe  Horns  are  gilt,  is  a  young  Child  with  one  Foot 
naked,  and  the  other  fhod  :  him  they  call  the  Genius  of  Labour  a?id  Diligence ,  who  ftrikes  the 
earthen  Cow  inceftantly  with  a  Rod,  as  tho’  it  were  to  make  it  advance.  All  the  Husbandmen 
follow  with  their  Inftruments  ;  after  whom  proceed  Companies  of  Mafquers  and  Comedians, 
ading  Plays.  . 

In  this  manner  they  maren  to  the  Governor’s  Palace,  where  they  ftrip  the  Cow  of  her  Orna¬ 
ments,  and  drawing  out  of  her  Belly  a  prodigious  Number  of  fmall  Cows  made  of  Clay,  diftri- 
bute  them  among  the  Multitude,  as  well  as  the  Fragments  of  the  Cow  which  they  break  in 
Pieces.  Afterwards  the  Governor  makes  a  fhort  Difcourfe,  recommending  the  Care  of  Hus¬ 
bandry  as  one  of  the  things  mod  conducive  to  the  Good  of  a  State. 

The  Attention  of  the  Emperors  and  Mandarins  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Land  is  fo  great, 
that  when  Deputies  arrive  at  Court  from  the  Vice-Roys,  the  Chinefe  Monarch  never  forgets  to 
demand  in  what  Condition  the  Fields  appeared  to  them  :  And  the  falling  of  a  feafonable  Shower 
furnifhes  a  proper  Occafion  for  viliting  a  Mandarin ,  to  compliment  him  thereupon. 

Every  Year  in  Spring,  the  Emperor  (according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  antient  Founders  of  this  Ceremon  -  of 
excellent  Monarchy)  goes  himfelf  in  a  folemn  manner  to  plough  a  few  Ridges  of  Land)  in  order  to  the  Emperor 
animate  the  Husbandmen  by  his  own  Example,  and  the  Mandarins  of  every  City  perform  the  PlouShingia 
Ceremony.  Tong-ching ,  who  is  now  upon  the  Throne,  declared,  that  as  foon  as' the  Time  of  pnnS> 
Mourning  was  expired,  he  would  duly  obferve  this  ancient  and  laudable  Cuftom  ;  having  a  few 
Months  before  publifhed  an  Inftrudtion  figned  with  the  red  Pencil,  that  is,  with  his  own  Hand, 
to  exhort  the  People  to  apply  themfelves  to  Husbandry  without  Interruption. 

The  Order  obferved  in  this  Ceremony,  is  as  follows,  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Chinefe  Spring,  ‘fcfcrftedj 
which  falls  in  the  Month  of  February ,  the  Tribunal  of  the  Mathematics  having  received  Orders  ' 
to  find  out  the  proper  Day  for  the  Ceremony  of  Tillage,  fixt  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  fécond 
Moon;  whereof  the  Tribunal  of  Rites  gave  Notice  by  a  Memorial  to  the  Emperor,  in  which 
were  fet  forth  the  following  Particulars  to  be  obferved  by  him,  preparatory  to  this  Feftival:  Firft,  Dlrea. 
that  he  fhould  appoint  twelve  illuftrious  Perfons  to  attend,  and  plow  after  him,  viz.  three  be  followed  ' 
Princes,  and  nine  Prefidents  of  the  fovereign  Courts.;  or  the  Aftiftants  of  the  latter,  in  Cafe  they  by  the  Em‘ 
were  too  old  or  infirm.  .  peror* 

Secondly,  This  Ceremony  does  not  folely  confift  in  the  Emperor’s  ploughing  the  Earth,  in 
order  to  ftir  up  Emulation  by  his  own  Example  ;  but  it  alfo  includes  a  Sacrifice,  which  He,  as 
chief  Pontif,  offers  to  Shang-ti ,  to  procure  Plenty  from  him  in  favour  of  his  People.  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  preparing  for  the  Sacrifice,  he  ought  to  fa  ft  and  obferve  Continence  the  three  preced¬ 
ing  Days  ;  both  the  Princes  and  Mandarins ,  who  accompany  his  Maiefty,  ought  to  prepare 
themfelves  in  the  fame  manner.  •  r 

■pHll  Thirdly} 
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Field, 


Thirdly,  On  the  Eve  of  the  Ceremony,  his  Majefty  is  to  fend  feveral  Lords  of  the  firft  Q^, 
lity  to  the  Hall  of  his  Anceftors,  to  proftrate  thdmlelves  before  their  Tablet  ;  and  give  them  NoL 
tice,  as  tho’  they  were  yet  living,  that  the  next  Day  he  will  offer  the  Great  Sacrifice. 

Preparations.  xhefe  are  in  Brief,  the  Directions  of  the  Tribunal  of  Rites  to  the  Emperor.  It  likewife  pre, 
fcribes  the  Preparations  to  be  made  by  the  different  Tribunals  ;  one  is  obliged  to  prepare  the  Sa* 
crifice;  another  to  compofe  the  Formula,  which  the  Emperor  repeats  when  he  makes  the  Sa* 
crifice;  a  third  to  carry  and  fet  up  the  Tents,  under  which  the  Emperor  is  to  dine,  in  Cafe  he 
fo  orders  it  ;  a  fourth  is  to  alfemble  forty  or  fifty  Hufbandmen  venerable  for  their  Age,  who 
are  to  be  prelent  when  the  Emperor  ploughs  the  Ground,  with  forty  of  the  younger  Sort  to 
make  ready  the  Plough,  yoke  the  Oxen,  and  prepare  the  Grain  that  is  to  be  fown.  The 
Emperor  fows  five  Sorts  of  Grain,  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  neceffary  ;  under  which  all  the 
reff  are  comprized,,  as  Wheat,  Rice,  Beans,  Millet,  &c.  and  a  kind  of  Millet  called  Kau- 
/yang. 

1rs  Sacrifice  ^efe  are  ^ie  Preparations.  On  the  twenty-fourth  Day  of  the  Moon  the  Emperor  went 
ers  acn  ic  .  wjt^  fojg  whole  Court,  in  his  Habit  of  Ceremony,  to  the  Place  appointed,  to  offer  to  Skan?-ti 

the  Spring  Sacrifice  ;  by  which  he  is  implored  to  increafe  and  preserve  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  : 
for  this  Reafon  the  Offering  is  made  before  they  put  their  Hand  to  the  Plough.  The  Place  is 
a  little  Hillock  made  of  Earth,  a  few  Furlongs  diftant  from  the  City  to  the  South.  On  the 
Side  of  this  Elevation  (which  ought  to  be  fifty  Foot  four  Inches  high)  is  the  Spot  which  is  to 
be  ploughed  by  the  Imperial  Hands. 

After  the  Emperor  had  offered  Sacrifices,  he  defcended  with  the  three  Princes  and  nine  Prefidents 
who  were  to  plough  with  him.  Several  great  Lords  carried  the  valuable  Cheffs,  which  contain’d 
the  Grains  that  were  to  be  fown.  All  the  Court  attended  with  profound  Silence  ;then  the  Em¬ 
peror  took  the  Plough  and  tilled  the  Ground  feveral  times  backwards  and  forwards.  When  he 
quitted  it  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  held  it,  and  ploughed,  as  did  all  the  reft  in  their  Turns.  After 
having  ploughed  in  feveral  Places,  the  Emperor  fowed  the  different  Grain  ;  and  the  Day  following 
the  Husbandmen  by  Profeffion,  (forty-four  of  whom  were  old  and  forty-two  young  Men) 
finifhed  the  Remainder  of  the  Field  which  was  left  untilled.  The  Ceremony  concluded  with 
the  appointed  Reward  which  the  Emperor  bellowed  upon  each  of  them  -,  confifling  of  four 
Pieces  of  dy’d  Cotton  to  make  Cloaths. 

which  is  often  The  Governor  of  F  e-king  goes  often  to  vifit  this  Field,  which  is  cultivated  with  great  Cafe, 

Governor and  exam*nes  all  the  Ridges  thoroughly,  to  fee  if  he  can  meet  with  any  uncommon  Ears,  fuch 
Pt-king.  as  they  reckon  good  Omens  :  On  which  Occafion  he  gives  Notice  that  he  found  a  Stalk,  for 
Inftance,  that  bore  thirteen  Ears.  In  the  Autumn,  the  fame  Governor  gets  in  the  Grain  in 
yellow  Sacks,  which  are  flowed  in  a  Granary  built  for  that  Purpofe,  call’d  the  Imperial  Maga¬ 
zine.  This  Grain  is  kept  for  the  molt  folemn  Ceremonies  :  for  when  the  Emperor  facrifices 
to  ‘Tyen  or  Shang-ti ,  he  offers  it  as  the  Fruit  of  his  own  Hands  ;  and  on  certain  Days  in  the 
Year  he  prefents  it  to  his  Anceftors,  as  if  they  were  ftill  living. 

Fine  Re<m  Among  feveral  good  Regulations  made  by  the  fame  Emperor,  he  has  fhewn  an  uncommon 
Iadon oïTong-  Regard  for  the  Husbandmen.  To  encourage  them  in  their  Labour,  he  has  ordered  the  Governors 
ching,  to  en-,  of  all  the  Cities  to  fend  him  Notice  every  Year,  of  the  Perfon  of  thisProfeftion,  in  their  refpe&ive 
grfcuhure^"  ^^-ridts,  who  is  molt  remarkable  for  his  Application  to  Agriculture  ;  for  unblemifhed  Repu¬ 
tation  ;  for  preferving  Union  in  his  own  Family,  and  Peace  with  hjs  Neighbours;  for  his  Fru¬ 
gality  and  Averfton  to  all  Extravagance. 

Upon  the  Report  of  the  Governor,  the  Emperor  will  advance  this  wile  and  diligent  Huf- 
bandman  to  the  Degree  of  a  Mandarin  of  the  eighth  Order,  and  fend  him  Patents  of  an  honorary 
Mandarin  :  Which  Diftindtion  will  entitle  him  to  wear  the  Habit  of  a  Mandarin ,  to  vifit  the 
Governor  of  the  City,  to  fit  in  his  Prefence,  and  take  Tea  with  him.  He  will  be  refpedted 
all  the  reft  of  his  Days,  and  after  his  Death  will  have  funeral  Obfequies  fuitable  to  his  Degree; 
and  his  Title  of  Honour  will  be  written  in  the  Hall  of  his  Anceftors.  What  Joy  muft  this 
afford  the  venerable  old  Man  and  his  whole  Family  !  befides  the  Emulation  fuch  a  Reward 
excites  among  the  Husbandmen,  the  Emperor  ftill  adds  frefh  Luftre  to  a  Profeffion  which  is  of 
fo  great  Importance  to  the  State,  and  has  always  been  had  in  Efteem  thro’  the  Empire. 


The  People 
divided  into 
three  Gaffes. 


Of  the  Ingenuity  of  Mechanics ,  and  the  Induflry  of  the 

common  People.  & 

^>eoP^e>  as  before  obferved,  are  diftinguifhed  into  three  forts  of  Profeftions  :  that 

o  the  Husbandmen,  which  is  in  great  Efteem  ;  that  of  Merchants,  of  whom  I 

pea  ,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Chine fe  Trade;  and  that  of  Mechanics,  who  being 

C?Il  -r11*  ^  emPloyed  the  manual  Arts,  help  thefe  to  fupply  Neceflities  and  Conveniences 
of  Life. 

c  *  C0|n1^1011  People  cannot  provide  for  their  own  Maintainence  without  a  continual  Toil  ; 

and  there  is  fcarce  any  Nation  more  laborious  and  temperate  than  this.  A  Chinefe  will  fpend 

.  *  ~  '  *  »  whole 
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whole  Days  in  digging  the  Earth,  often  up  to  the  Knees  ih  Water;  and  in  the  Evening 
will  think  himfelf  happy  with  a  little  boiled  Rice,  Pot-Herbs,  and  fome  Tea. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  Chinefe  always  boil  their  Rice  in  Water,  it  being  the  fame  to 
them  as  Bread  is  to  us,  without  ever  cloying.  They  are  inur’d  to  Hardffiips  from  their  Infancy; 
which  greatly  contributes  to  preferve  the  Innocence  of  their  Manners. 

The  japann’d  Works,  the  beautiful  China- Wares,  and  the  Variety  of  well-wrought  Silks,  .  ( 

imported  from  China,  are  a  fufficient  Proof  of  the  Ingenuity  of  the  Natives.  They  are  not  lefs  \lfcSft! 
fckilful  in  making  Commodities  in  Ebony,  Shells,  Ivory,  Amber,  and  Coral.  Their  Works 
in  Sculpture,  as  well  as  their  publick  Buildings,  fuch  as  the  Gates  of  great  Cities,  the  Triumphal 
Arches,  their  Bridges,  and  their  Towers,  exprefs  fomething  great  and  noble.  In  a  Word, 
they  fucceed  equally  in  all  Kinds  of  Arts  that  are  neceflary  for  the  common  Ufes  of  Life  \ 
doing  things  with  a  certain  kind  of  Elegance  agreeable  to  their  Tade  :  and  if  they  have  not 
arrived  at  fo  great  a  Perfection  as  appears  in  feveral  Works  in  Europe ,  ’tis  becaufe  they  are  re- 
drained  by  the  Chinefe  Frugality  ;  which  fets  Bounds  to  the  Expences  of  private  PerfonS. 

It  is  true  their  Invention  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  our  Mechanics,  but  the  Tools  they  make 
Ufe  of  are  more  fimple  ;  and  they  imitate,  well  enough,  any  Pattern  that  is  brought  them,  tho' 
they  never  faw  it  before.  Thus  at  prefent  they  make  Watches,  Clocks,  Glafs,  Mufkets,  ^ tUing*  ' 
Piftols,  and  feveral  other  things  which  they  had  no  Notion  of  formerly,  or  made  but  very  im¬ 
perfectly.  There  are  Mechanics  of  all  forts  in  every  City  ;  fome  of  whom  work  in  their  Shops 
at  their  Work-Houfes,  and  others  go  about  the  Streets,  offering  their  Service  to  fuch  as 
want  it  ;  but  the  greater  Part  are  employed  in  private  Houfes.  For  indance,  if  you  want  a 
Suit  of  Cloaths,  the  Taylor  comes  betimes  in  the  Morning  to  your  Houfe,  and  returns  home 
in  the  Evening  :  It  is  the  fame  with  refpeCt  to  other  Mechanics,  who  all  bring  their  Tools  along 
with  them,  even  to  the  Smith  with  hiscAnvil  and  Stove,  to  make  things  of  common  Üfe. 

A  great  Number  of  Barbers  are  feen  in  the  Streets,  with  a  kind  of  little  Bell  to  give  Notice  of  rn-np 
their  Approach  :  They  carry  on  their  Shoulders  a  Stool,  their  Bafon,  their  Pot  and  Fire,  with  Barber^ 
a  Towel  and  Clouts;  and  immediately  in  the  Street,  in  the  middle  of  a  Square,  at  the  Door  of  * 

a  Houfe,  or  wherever  elfe  it  is  defired,  they  fliave  the  Head  very  dexteroufiy,  leaving  only  a 
long  Lock  of  Hair  behind,  according  to  the  Cuftcm  introduced  by  the  Partars  :  They  fet  the 
■  Eyebrows  in  odrer,  clean  the  Ears  with  proper  Indruments,  dretch  out  the  Arms,  rub  the 
Shoulders,  and  do  all  this  for  eighteen  Deniers  [or  lefs  than  a  Half-penny]  which  they  receive 
with  a  great  many  Thanks,  and  then  ring  the  Bell  again  in  qued  of  another  Job. 

Many  get  their  Living  by  hiring  Vehicles  for  carrying  one  thro’  the  City,  particularly  at  Pe¬ 
king  ;  where  you  find  in  all  Squares  and  at  the  Corners  of  Streets,  Horfes  ready  faddled,  Mules  and 
Chairs,  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  which  may  be  had  any  time  at  a  moderate  Price. 

They  have  Reeourfe  to  all  manner  of  Contrivances,  for  means  of  Subfidence  ;  and  as  aii  People, 
there  is  not  a  Spot  in  all  the  Empire  that  lies  untilled,  neither  is  there  one  Perfon,  Man  even  the  old 
or  Woman,  tho’  ever  fo  old,  deaf  or  blind,  but  what  may  eafily  gain  a  Livelihood.  They  ^ 
fcarce  ever  make  ufe  of  any  thing  to  grind  their  Corn  in'  China  but  Hand-mills  ;  which  e™P  0> 
'requiring  nothing  more  than  the  motion  of  the  Arms,  employs  an  infinite  number  of  Peo- 
[  ‘  pie.  This  -is  not  for  want  of  Water-mills,  which  are  common  on  mod  of  their  Rivers,  Water-Mills* 
Being  ufed  for  grinding  the  Bark  of  Trees  to  make  Padiles  withal.  The  Wheel  of  thefe 
Mills  is  placed  Horizontally,  and  has  double  Fellows,  about  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot  and  a 

half,  from  each  other;  which  are  united  by  little  Boards,  and  difpofed  obliquely  in  fuch  a 

Manner,  that  at  the  Top  they  leave  a  pretty  wide  Opening,  and  at  the  bottom  a  very 
narrow  Cleft,  while  the  Water,  that  falls  like  a  Sheet,  the  height  of  two  Foot  on  thefe 
little  Boards,  makes  the  Wheel  turn  fwiftly  round. 

The  C'hmefe  will  make  a  Profit  of  Things,  which  appear  to  others  to  be,  quite  ufelefs  :  Their  shifts 
A  great  many  Families  m  P e-king  fubfid  by  felling  Matches;  others  by  picking  up  in  the  * LiveU* 
Streets  little  Rags  of  Silk,  Wollen,  Cotten,  or  Linnen  ;  the  Feathers  of  Fowls,  Bones  of  °°  * 

Dogs,  and  Bits  of  Paper,  which  they  wadi  and  fell  again.  They  even  make  file  of  Ordure, 
for  which  purpofe  a  great  Number  of  People  in  every  Province  carry  Pails  ;  [See  p.  272] 

In  fome  Places  they  go  with  their  Barks  into  the  Canals,  which  run  on  the  Backfide  of 
the  Houfes,  and  fill  them  at  almod  every  Hour  of  the  Day. 

This  Sight,  in  Cities  fo  well  governed  as  thofe  of  China ,  is  very  furprizing  to  an  Euro-  Excrement? 
pean  ;  but  in  this  Country  it  may  be  properly  faid,  Lucri  bonus  Odor  ex  re  qualibet.  Gain  fold. 

has  a  good  Smell  let  it  come  out  of  what  it  will.  The  Chinefe  are  not  Ids  adonifhed  to  fee  the 

Water-bearers  in  Europe.  The  Peafants  come  and  buy  it  in  their  Houfes,  endeavouring  to 
foredal  each  other,  and  give  in  Exchange  Wood,  Oil,  and  Pulfe.  There  are  in  every  Street 
Conveniencies  for  Paflcngers  ;  whereof  the  Owners  make  a  good  Advantage  by  this  fort  of 
Traffic.  _ 

Yet  it  mud  be  owned,  that  notwithdanding  the  great  Sobriety  and  Indudry  of  the  In- Thei  M  ]jsi 
habitants  of  China ,  the  prodigious  Number  of  them  occafions  a  great  deal  of  Mifery.  tad^occa- 
There  are  fome  fo  poor,  that  being  unable  to  fupply  their  Children  with  common  Necef- fl0nëreat 
faries,  they  expofe  them  in  the  Streets,  efpecially  when  the  Mothers  fall  fick,  or  want  Milk  Mlfeiy* 
to  nourifh  them  ;  fo  that  thefe  little  Innocents  are  in  fome  fenfe  condemned  to  Death,  as  foon  as  children 
they  begin  to  live.  In  the  great  Cities,  fuch  as  Pe-king  and  Kan~ton ,  this  Shocking  Sight  is  CXfoPe<i‘ 
very  common,  but  in  other  places  it  is  very  rare. 

The  Miffionaries  in  populous  Cities  have  Catechids,  who,  dividing  the  Place  among  them- 
felves,  walk  out  every  Morning  to  baptize  a  Multitude  of  dying  Children.  With  the 
Vol.  I.  4  A  fame 
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Mortgaging 
themfelves 
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Slavery  in 
China  very 
cafy. 


fame  View  they  have  fometimes  prevailed  on  the  unbelieving  Midwives  to  permit  Chrift' 
Women  to  follow  them  to  the  Houles  where  they  are  called  ;  for  it  often  happens  tlT* 
the  Chinefe ,  not  being  in  a  Condition  to  maintain  a  numerous  Family,  engage  the  M'H 
wives  to  llifle  the  Females  in  a  Bafon  of  Water,  as  loon  as  they  are  born,  on  which  Oc 
fion  thefe  Chrijflians  take  care  to  baptize  them. 

The  fame  Mifery  produces  a  prodigious  Multitude  of  Slaves,  or  rather  Perfons  who  mort 
gage  them felves  with  a  Condition  of  Redemption,  a  thing  very  common  with  the  Chinefe-  f 
‘  among  the  Tartars  they  are  truly  Slaves.  A  great  number  of  Men  arid  Maid-Servants  * 
thus  bound  in  a  Family,  tho’  there  are  fome  to  whom  they  give  Wages,  as  in  Europe. 

A  Man  fometimes  fells  his  Son,  and  even  himfelf  and  Wife,  at  a  very  moderate  Prie 
but  if  he  can  he  chofes  to  pawn  his  Family  only.  It  often  happens  that  a  great  Tarta 
rian  Mandarin ,  or  Chinefe  Tartarifed ,  (that  is,  Idled  under  the  Tartar  Banner)  who  has  a  Par  I 
of  Slaves  for  his  Servants,  is  himfelf  a  Slave  to  fome  Court-Lord  ;  to  whom,  from  time  t 
time,  he  makes  a  Prefent  of  confiderable  Sums.  A  poor  Chinefe ,  when  he  gives  himfelf  te 
a  Tartarian  Prince,  if  he  has  Merit,  may  hope  to  be  a  great  Mandarin  very  foon  •  b 
this  is  not  fo  common  under  the  prefent  Dynafty  as  formerly  :  if  he  be  deprived  of  his  Office 
he  returns  to  his  Mailer  to  ferve  incertain  honourable  Functions. 

When  rich  Folks  marry  their  Daughters,  they  give  them  feveral  Families  of  Slaves  in 
Proportion  to  their  Wealth.  It  often  happens  that  they  give  them  their  Liberty  ;  and  fome 
have  half  their  Freedom,  on  condition  that  they  pay  Yearly  a  certain  Sum.  If  any  of  them 
grow  rich  by  their  Induflry,  or  Bufinefs,  their  Mailer  does  not  drip  them  of  their  Goods 
but  is  contented  with  large  Prefents  ;  and  lets  them  live  in  Credit,  without  confentino-  how¬ 
ever  to  their  Redemption.  Thefe  Slaves  are  of  an  approved  Fidelity,  and  inviolably  attached 
to  their  Mailer  ;  who  on  his  fide  ufes  them  as  his  own  Children,  and  often  trulls  them 
with  the  moll  important  Affairs.  As  to  his  Authority  over  his  Slaves,  it  is  confined  to 
Matters  relating  to  his  Service  ;  for  lhould  it  be  legally  proved,  that  a'Maflerhad  abided 
his  Power,  by  taking  criminal  Liberties  with  the  Wife  of  his  Slave,  he  would  be  min’d 
beyond  Remedy. 


Of  the  Genius  and  Character  of  the  Chinefe. 
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Their  Cere¬ 
monies  irk- 
fome  to  us. 


<'-|p  HE  Chinefe  in  general  are  of  a  mild,  tradable,  and  humane  Difpofiti'on.  There  à  a 
H  great  deal  of  Affability  in  their  Air  and  Manner,  wherein  we  lee  nothing  that  is 
*  eltller  Iwrfh,  rough,  or  paffionate:  This  Moderation  is  remarkable  amono-  the  Vul¬ 
gar  themfelves  :  I  was  one  Day  (fays  “  Pere  de  Pontaney)  in  a  very  narrow  and  deep  Road 
“  where,  in  a  fhort  time,  there  happen’d  a  great  Stop  of  Carts.  I  expedted  they  would  have 
“  Men  into  a  Paffion,  given  one  another  abufive  Language,  and  perhaps  come  to  Blows 
as  is  common  in  Europe  ;  but  was  much  furpriz’d  to  fee  that  they  faluted  each  other’ 
fpoke  mildly,  as  if  they  had  been  old  Acquaintance,  and  lent  their  mutual  Affillance  to 
£C  make  way”,  (a) 

Above  all  things,  they  fhew  a  great  Deference  and  Refped  for  their  old  Men,  of 
which  the  Emperor  himfelf  fets  the  Example.  An  inferior  Mandarin  of  the  Tribunal  of 
the  Mathematics,  about  a  hundred  Years  old,  came  to  Court  the  firfl  Day  of  the  Chinefe 
Year,  to  falute  the  late  Emperor  Kang-hi  ;  who,  tho  he  had  defigned  to  fee  Nobody  that 
Day,  gave  Orders  to  admit  him.  As  the  good  old  Man  was  but  indifferently  clad,  everyone 
was  forward  to  lend  him  Garments.  Being  conduced  into  the  Emperor’s  Apartment,  his 
Majefly,  who  was  fitting  on  an  Eflrade  after  th t  Tartarian  Manner,  rofe  up  and  went  to 
meet  him;  receiving  him  with  great  Tokens  of  Affedion.  The  Mandarines  going  to  fall 
on  his  Knees,  but  the  Emperor  immediately  raifed  him,  and  gracioufly  taking  him  by 
both  his  Hands,  “  Venerable  Old  Man,  faid  he,  I  will  admit  you  henceforth  into  my 
“  Prefence  as  often  as  you  come  to  falute  me;  but  I  acquaint  you,  once  for  all,  that  I 

“  exempt  you  from  all  Sorts  of  Ceremony.  As  for  me,  I  will  rile  upon  your  Arrival,  and 

“  go  to  meet  you;  but  it  is  not  to  your  Perfon  that  I  do  this  Honour,  it  is  to  your  Age: 

“  and  to  give  you  real  Marks  of  my  Affedion,  I  from  this  time  appoint  you  Chief  Pre- 

“  fident  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Mathematics”:  This  compleated  the  Happinefs  of  the  old 
Man,  who  never  faded  fuch  perfed  Joy  before. 

When  we  have  to  do  with  the  Chinefe  we  fhould  take  care  of  being  too  hafly  or 
warm  ;  the  Genius  of  the  Country  requires  that  we  fhould  command  our  Pafhons,  and  a<3 
with  a  great  deal  of  Calmnefs.  The  Chinefe  would  not  hear  in  a  Month  what  a  French 
Man  could  fpeak  in  an  Hour.  We  mull  fuffer  with  Patience  this  Phlegm,  which  feems 
more  natural  to  them  than  any  other  Nation.  Not  that  they  want  Fire 'and  Vivacitv  ; 
but  they  learn  betimes  to  become  Mailers  of  themfelves,  and' are  vain  of  beino-  more  po¬ 
lite,  and  more  civiliz’d  than  other  People.  °  • 

,.a  dlf^c.uh  ^atter  for  a  Stranger  to  conform  himfelf  to  their  Notion  of  Politenefs 
and  Civility.  Their  Ceremonies  are  on  many  occafions  tireiome,  and  full  of  Conflraint;  it 
being  one  Fatigue  to  learn,  and  another  to  pradife  them.  But  this  Trouble  '  regards  only  the 

,  ;  .  *  'Be- 

.  (A)  See  Something  of  this  kind  in  that  Father’s  Travels,  p.  5i. 
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Behaviour  towards  gome,  to  whom  uncommon  Veneration  is  due,  on  certain  particular1 
Occafions  ;  as  the  hi  ft  Viilts,  a  Mandat  ms  Biith-Day,  fefc.  for  after  two  Perfons  have  feen 
I  each  other  lèverai  Times,  they  lay  alkie  all  Referve,  and  grow  as  familiar  as  the  People 
of  Europe  ;  fo  that  if  you  fhould  begin  to  ufe  Ceremonies,  they  are  the  firft  as  will  fey. 
Pû-yau-tjo-he ,  Make  no  Stranger  of  me  :  No  Compliments,  No  Compliments, 
i  Tho  the  Chinefe  aie  mild  and  peaceable  in  C  onverfation,  and  when  they  are  not  provo*  CLintfe  full  of 
ked,  they  are  exceeding  violent  and  revengeful  wnen  they  are  offended;  The  following  is  Refcntment 
an  fn  fiance  :  In  a  certain  Maritime  Province  it  was  difeover’d  that  the  Mandarin  had  jvhenthoro’J- 
applied  to  his  own  Ufe,  great  Part  of  the  Rice  fen t  tlmher. by  the  Emperor  in  a  Time  7  pI° 
of  Scarcity,  to  be  diftributed  to  eveiy  family  in  the  Country;  the  People  accufed  him 
►  before  a  Supetioi  Tribunal,  and  proved,  that  out  of  the  four  hundred  Eoads  of  Rice  received,  Pleafant  tn- 
he  had  only  delivered  out  ninety  ;  upon  which  he  was  immediately  depriv’d  of  his  Office.  ^ance- 

When  he  had  left  the  City  to  go  on  Board  a  Ship,  he  was  greatly  furpriz’d,  inftead 

of  finding  in  his  Paffege  Tables  loaded  with  Perfumes,  and  new  Boots  for  Change,  (as  is 

1  cuftomary  for  thofe  who  gain  the  Love  and  Eftcem  of  the  People)  to  fee  himfelf  incom— 

paffed  with  a  prodigious  Multitude,  not  to  do  him  Honour,  but  to  infult  and  reproach 

him  for  his  Avarice.  Some  invited  him,  by  way  of  Derilion,  to  flay  in  the  Country  till 
he  had  eaten  all  the  Rice,  the  Emperor  had  intrufted  him  with,  for  the  relief  of  his  Sub¬ 
jects;  fome  dragg’d  him  out  of  his  Chair,  and  broke  it;  others  fell  upon  him,  tore  his  Gar¬ 
ments,  and  filken  Umbrella  in  Pieces;  in  fhort,  all  followed  him  to  the  Ship,  loading  him 

with  Injuries  and  Curfes. 

Tho  the  Chinefe ,  are  naturally  vindictive  when  urged  by  Intereft,  yet  they  revenge  them-  Del' be  rate  i** 
felves  in  a  methodical  Manner.  They  diffemble  their  Refentment  ;  and  as  they  rarely their  Ke* 
take  violent  Meafures,  efpecially  People  of  any  Figure,  they  preferve,  even  with  their  Eiie- venge* 
mies,  fo  fair  an  Outfide,  that  one  would  imagine  they  were  infenfible  :  but  when  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  deftroying  their  Enemy  offers,  they  immediately  fieze  on  it  ;  and  their  having 
feemed  fo  patient,  was  only  with  a  Defign  to  ftrike  the  furer  Blow. 

In  fome  Diftri&s  the  People  are  fo  very  litigious,  that  they  mortgage  their  Lands,  Very  Litigi- 
Houfes,  Goods,  and  all  that  they  have,  for  the  Pleafure  of  going  to  Law,  and  procuring  ous‘ 
the  Baftonado  to  be  given  to  their  Enemy  :  and  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  Defendant, 
by  giving  a  larger  Sum  privately  to  the  Mandarin ,  finds  Means  to  efcape  the  Punifhment 
himfelf,  and  caufe  the  Blows  to  fall  on  the  Back  of  the  Plantif.  Hence  arife  mortal  Enmi¬ 
ties  amongft  them,  which  ftick  in  their  Hearts  till  they  find  an  Opportunity  of  Satisfying 
their  Revenge. 

One  of  their  Methods,  tho  rarely  pradifed,  is  to  fire  their  Enemy’s  Eloufe  in  the  Night¬ 
time  ;  by  their  Laws,  thofe  who  are  convicted  of  this  Crime  are  punifhed  with  Death, 
and  the  Mandarins  are  very  expert  in  difeovering  the  Authors.  However,  many  abhor  fucli 
Villanies,  and  become  fincerely  reconciled  with  their  Enemies. 

Their  Modefty  is  furprizing;  the  Literati  always  appear  with  a  compofed  Air,  without  Exeeedin» 
ufing  the  leaft  Gefture,  but  what  is  ftridly  agreeable  to  the  Rules  of  Decency.  It  feemsmodtft. 
to  be  natural  to  thofe  of  the  Female  Sex,  who  live  in  a  confiant  Retirement,  and  are 
decently  covered  even  to  their  very  Hands,  which  never  appear,  being  conftantly  hid  within  their 
long  and  wide  Sleeves  ;  fo  that  in  prefenting  any  thing,  even  to  their  Brothers  or  Parents, 
they  lay  it  on  the  Table  with  the  Hand  always  cover’d  for  their  Relations  to  take  it. 

Intereft  is  the  Grand  Foible  of  the  Chinefe ,  with  whom  you  muft  ad  all  forts  of  Parts,  rntf.reft 
even  that  of  being  difinterefted.  When  they  have  any  Gain  in  View,  they  employ  a][  dar-lnS Vlce- 
their  Cunning,  artfully  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  Favour  of  Perfons,  who  may  forward 
their  Bufinels,  and  endeavour  to  gain  their  Friendfhip  by  frequent  Services  ;  affuming  all  forts 
of  Charaders  with  furprizing  Addrefs,  and  turning  to  their  advantage  the  moil  trifling 
Occafions  to  obtain  their  Ends.  Intereft  is  the  Spring  of  all  their  Adions;  for  when  the 
leaft  Profit  offers,  they  defpife  all  Difficulties,  and  undertake  the  moft  painful  Journeys  to 
procure  it.  In  a  word,  this  puts  them  in  a  continual  Motion,  fills  the  Streets,  the  Rivers, 
and  the  high  Roads  with  infinite  Numbers  of  People,  who  pafs  and  repafs,  and  are  always 


in  Adion. 

Tho’,  generally  fpeaking,  they  are  not  fo  deceitful  and  knaviffi  as  P.  Le  Comte  repre- Have  learn’d 
fents  them,  it  is  however  true  that  Honefty  is  not  their  favourite  Virtue  ;  efpecially  when  Eecdt  from 

they  have  to  do  with  Strangers,  whom  they  feldom  fail  to  cheat  if  they  can,  and  then  the£trs/*«« 

brag  of  it.  Some  of  them  are  fo  impudent  as,  when  deteded,  to  plead  in  Excufe,  their 
want  of  Dexterity;  “  You  fee  I  am  but  a  Bungler,  fey  they;  You  are  more  dextrous  than 
“  I;  Another  time  I  will  not  venture  to  meddle  with  an  European And  in  reality  it 
is  Paid,  that  fome  Europeans  have  taught  them  their  Trade. 

Nothing  can  be  merrier  than  what  happen’d  to  a  Captain  of  an  Englifh  Ship.  He  had  Merry  story 
bargained  with  a  Chinefe  Merchant  of  Kan  ton  for  lèverai  Bales  of  Silk;  and  when  they  an EngHjb 
were  ready,  he  went  with  his  Interpreter  to  the  Merchants  Houfe,  fo  fee  if  the  Silk  was  Captajn* 

in  a  good  Condition.  On  opening  the  firft  Bale  it  proved  to  his  liking,  but  the  reft  con¬ 

tained  nothing  but  rotten  Silks  Upon  which  growing  very  angry,  he  reproached  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  in  the  fevereft  Terms  for  his  Difingenuity  and  Knavery  ;  while  the  other  heard  him 
very  unconcerned,  and  only  made  this  reply  ;  Blamei  Sir,  feid  he,  your  Rogue  of  an  Liter - 
prêter ,  for  he  protejied  to  me  that  you  would  not  examine  the  Bales. 


This 
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iMefnavifh  ^is  knavifh  Wit  is  found  chiefly  among  the  Vulgar,  who  have  Recourfe  to  a  thou* 
Tricks.^1  ^an4  Tricks  to  adulterate  every  thing  they  fell.  Some  have  the  Art  to  open  the  Brea#  of 
a  Capon,  take  out  all  the  Flefh,  fill  up  the  Hole,  and  then  clofe  it  fo  nicely  that  the 
Cheat  is  not  perceived  till  the  Fowl  comes  to  be  eaten.  Others  counterfeit  the  true  Hams 
fo  exactly,  by  covering  a  Peice  of  Wood  with  a  fort  of  Earth,  and  then  wrapping  it 
Hogs  Skin,  that  the  Deceit  is  not  difcovered  till  it  is  ferv’d  up  at  the  Table,  and  going 
to  be  carv’d.  However,  it  muft  be  confefs’d  they  feldom  practife  thefe  Tricks  on  any 
but  Strangers;  and  in  other  Places  [diftant  from  the  Sea-coaft]  the  Chinefe  themfelves  will 
hardly  believe  them. 

Robbers  ufe  Robbers  fcarce  ever  make  Ufe  of  Violence,,  endeavouring  to  gain  their  Ends  by  Subtilty  and 
Craft  inftead  Qraft  ;  for  fome  follow  the  Barks  and  hire  among  thofe  who  draw  them  along  the  Impe- 
of Violence.  rjaj  cana])  in  the  Province  of  Chan-tong  \  where,  being  changed  every  Day,  the  Thieves  are 
not  eafily  known  ;  In  the  Night  they  flip  into  the  Barks,  and  by  the  Smoke,  as  is  reported, 
of  a  certain  Drug  which  they  burn,  caufe  thofe  on  Board  to  fleep  fo  foundly,  that  they 
have  Time  enough  to  fearch  all  Places,  and  carry  off  what  they  will,  unperceived.  Some 
of  thefe  Thieves  will  dog  a  Merchant  two  or  three  Days  together  till  they  find  a  proper 
Opportunity  to  do  their  Bufinefs. 

Moft  of  the  Chinefe  are  fo  fwayed  by  Intereft,  that  they  can  fcarcely  conceive  a  thing  ig 
ever  undertaken  with  any  other  View  :  Hence  it  feems  almoft  incredible  to  them,  that  the 
Miffionaries  fhould  have  no  other  Motive  in  leaving  their  Country,  Friends,  and  all  that  is  dear 
to  them  in  this  World,  than  to  glorify  God  and  fave  Souls.  They  know  that  it  is  not  Necef- 
fity  that  makes  them  run  the  Danger  of  the  Sea  to  get  to  China ,  fincethey  fubfift  without  asking 
any  Favour,  or  expecting  the  leaft  Afliftance  ;  nor  the  Defire  of  Riches,  fince  they  are  Wit- 
neffes  to  the  Miffionaries  Contempt  of  them  :  Some  therefore  are  Ample  enough  to  imagine, 
that  they  come  to  bring  about  a  Revolution,  and  by  their  Intrigues  to  make  themfelves  Matters 
'  of  the  Empire,  as  happen’d  in  the  Affair  of  Yang-quang-fyen  (b).  However  their  Difinterefied- 

nefs  is  one  of  the  raoft  prevailing  Motives,  with  many,  to  embrace  their  Religion. 

Chinefe  very  The  extreme  love  of  Life  is  another  Foible,  wherein  the  Chinefe  exceed  almott  all  other 

thdr°Coffins £  ^ atlon&  J  ^ere  are  f°me>  chiefly  Females,  who  make  away  with  themfelves,  either  thro* 
.  eir  o  n  Anger  or  Defpair  :  and  indeed  the  Generality,  efpecially  among  the  Poor,  feem  lefs  afraid 
of  Death,  than  of  wanting  a  Coffin  after  it.  It  is  aftonifhing  to  fee  how  careful  they  are  in 
this  RefpeCt  :  Thofe  who  have  but  nine  or  ten  Piftoles  in  the  World  will  lay  it  out  on  a 
Coffin,  above  twenty  Years  before  they  want  it;  looking  upon  it  as  the  moil  valuable  Moveable 
in  their  Houfe.  However,  it  muff  be  confeffed,  that  the  Chinefe ,  for  the  mofl  part,  when 
dangeroufly  ill,  are  willing  enough  to  die,  and  even  to  be  told  they  are  near  their  End. 

To  omit  nothing  of  the  Character  of  the  Chinefe ,  I  mutt  add,  that  there  is  no  Nation  more 
proud  of  their  pretended  Grandeur,  and  their  affumed  Preheminence  over  all  others.  This 
Haughtinefs,  which  is  born  with  them,  infpires  even  the  Rabble  with  the  greateft  Contempt 
for  all  other  Nations.  They  are  fo  full  of  their  own  Country,  Cuftoms,  Manners,  and  Max¬ 
ims,  that  they  cannot  be  perfuaded  there  is  any  Thing  good  out  of  China ,  or  any  Truth  but 
what  their  learned  Men  are  acquainted  with.  However,  they  have  feen  their  Miftake  a  little,, 
fince  the  Europeans  came  among  them  ;  tho’,  when  they  firft  faw  them,  they  asked  if  they 
had  any  Cities,  Towns,  or  Houfes  in  Europe. 

Our  Miffionaries  have  often  been  Witneffes  of  their  Surprize  and  Confufion  on  Sight  of  a 
Map  of  the  World.  One  Day  fome  of  the  Literati  defiring  P.  Chavagnac ,  to  fhew  them  fuch 
a  Map,  they  fought  a  long  while  for  China  ;  and  at  length  took  one  of  the  two  Hemifpheres 
for  it,  which  contains  Europe ,  Africa ,  and  Apia  ;  fuppofing  America  appeared  too  large  for 
the  reft  of  the  World.  The  Father  let  them  alone  for  a  while  in  their  Error,  till  one  of  them 
defiring  an  Explanation  of  the  Letters  and  Names  in  the  Map  :  You  fee  Europe,  faid  the 
other,  Africa  and  Asia;  In  Asia  here  is  Persia,  the  Indies  and  Tart  ary. 
Where  then  «China,  cry’d  they  ?  It  is  this  little  Corner  of  the  Earthy  reply’d  he,  and  thefe 
are  the  Bounds  of  it  :  Upon  this  they  look’d  aftonifh’d  at  one  another,  faying  in  Chinefe ,  Cyau- 
te-kin ,  It  is  very  fmall. 

How  far  foever  they  fall  fhort  of  the  Perfection,  to  which  Arts  and  Sciences  are  brought  in 
Europe ,  there  is  no  getting  them  to  do  any  thing  in  the  European  Manner  ;  the  Chinefe  Archi¬ 
tects  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  build  the  Church,  which  is  in  the  Palace,  according  to  the 
Model  brought  from  Europe. 

Their  Ships  are  very  ill  built,  and  they  admire  thofe  that  come  from  Europe  ;  but  when  you 
talk  of  their  imitating  them,  they  are  furprized  at  the  Propofition  :  It  is  according  to  the  Fajhion 
of  China ,  fay  they.  But  it  is  worth  nothing ,  fay  you.  It  matters  not ,  reply  they  ;  fnce  it  is  ufd 
in  the  Empire  it  is  fuff  cunt ,  and  it  would  be  a  Crime  to  vary  from  it. 

But  this  Anfwer,  made  by  their  Carpenters,  proceeds  not  merely  from  their  Fondnefs  for 
■their  own  Cuftom,  but  partly  thro’  Fear  they  fhould  not  pleafe  the  European ,  who  employs  them, 
fo  effectually  when  they  follow  his  Method  as  their  own  ;  for  thofe  who  are  Artifts  readily 
undertake  and  perform  the  Work  let  the  Model  be  what  it  will,  provided  there  is  Money  tfr 
be  gotten,  and  you  have  Patience  to  give  them  Directions. 

(b)  Pray  muft  not  every  Proteftant  think  thefe  Sufpicions  of  Experience;  nay,  they  have  been  charged  already,  as  well  a* 
the  Chbttfe  very  wife  and  juft,  fince  they  have  the  fame  Notions  the  Bo/iza’s,  with  fleecing  their  Profelvte6. 
themfelves,  not  without  the  moll  convincing  Reafons,  dear 


Proud  and 
conceited  of 
themfelves. 


tho’  igno¬ 
rant  of  the 
"W  orld. 
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Falhions. 


CharaBer  of  the  CHINESE.  2.8 1 

In  a  Word,  to  finilh  the  Character  of  the  Chinefe ,  it  is  fufficien.t  to  fa}/,  that  tho’  they  are  G.reat  ^ 
vicious  they  naturally  love  Virtue,  and  thofe  who  praftife  it  :  tho’  they  ^are  not  cha fte  them-  vime.° 
.fclves  they  admire  thofe  that  are,  efpecially  Widows  ;  and  when  they  find  any  that  have  liv’d 
a  continent  Life,  they  preferve  their  Memory  by  Triumphal  Arches,  and  honour  their  Virtue 
by  lafting  Infcriptions.  It  is  not  decent  for  a  Woman  of  Credit  to  marry  again  after  her  Hus¬ 
band  is  dead.  :  „ 

c  As  they  are  fubtil  and  crafty;  they  know  how  to  carry  a  fair  Outfide,  and  cover  their  Vices 
with  fo  much  Cunning,  that  they  conceal  them  from  the  Public.  They  have  the  gfeateft  Re-  vices, 
fped  for  their  Parents,  and  thofe  who  have  been  their  Mafters.  They  deteft  every  Adtion, 

Word,  and  Gefture  that  feems  to  betray  Anger,  or  the  leaf!;  Emotion  ;  but  they  alfo  know  per¬ 
fectly  how  to  dilfemble  their  Hatred.  "They  are  not  permitted  to  carry  Arms  even  when  they 
travel,  that  being  a  Privilege  peculiar  only  to  the  Soldiery.  All  their  Efteem  and  Ardour  are 
engrofled  by  the  Sciences,  which  are  the  Foundation  of  their  Nobility  :  becaufe,  as  I  faid  before, 
all  their  Horiours  and  Preferments  are  derived  from  thence. 


Of  the  Air  and  Phyjiognomy  of  the  Chinefe  :  their 
Fajhions  ;  their  Houfes,  and  elegant  Furniture. 


emL  .  ..  .  1  *  i  •? 

WE  muft  not  judge  of  thé  Air  and  Phyfiognomy  of  the  Chineje  by  the  Pictures  on 
their  japan’d  Works  and  China- Ware.  Tho’  they  are  fkilfulin  painting  Flowers,  Ani¬ 
mals  and  Landfkips,  they  are  very  ignorant  in  drawing  Human  Figures;  maiming 
and  disfiguring  themfelves  in  liich  a  Manner  that  they  look  more  like  Scaramouches  than  Chinefe . 

It  is  true  however,  that  as  Beauty  depends  upon  Tafte,  and  confifts  more  in  Imagination  A  çhîntfi 
than  Reality,  their  Notion  of  it  differs  fomewhat  from  that  of  the  Europeans  ;  for,  generally  Beaut>  - 
fpeaking,  that  which  feems  beautiful  to  us  is  agreeable  to  their  Tafte,  and  that  which  appears 
beautiful  to  them  appears  equally  fo  to  us.  That  which  they  chiefly  admire,  as  making  a  perfect 
Beauty,  is  a  large  Forehead,  a  fhort  Nofe,  fmall  well  cut  Eyes,  a  large  and  fquare  Face,  great 
broad  Ears,  a  middle-fized  Mouth,  and  black  Hair;  for  they  cannot  bear  the  Sight  of  yellow  or 
fed-hair’d  People.  However,  there  muft  be  a  certain  Proportion  among  the  feveral  Features  to 
fender  the  whole  agreeable. 

A  fine  eafy  Shape  is  no  Charm  arriotîg  them,  becaufe  their  Garments  are  wide,  and  not  fitted  Their  Shapes 
to  the  Body,  as  thofe  of  the  Europeans  ;  they  think  a  Man  well  made,  when  he  is  large 
and  fat,  and  fills  his  Chair  with  a  good  Grace. 

Their  Complexion  has  been  mifreprefented  by  thofe  who  have  feen  only  the  Southern  Their  Com- 
Parts  of  China  ;  for  tho’  the  exceflive  Heats  which  prevail  there,  efpecially  in  Quang-tong,  Flexion- . 
Fo-kyen,  and  Tun-nan ,  give  the  Mechanics  and  Peafants  an  Olive  or  brown  Cothplexion,  yet  in 
.the  other  Provinces  they  are  naturally  as  white  as  the  Europeans  ;  and  generally  fpeaking,  their 
/Phyfiognomy  has  nothing  difagreeable  in  it. 

The  young  People,  commonly  to  the  Age  of  thirty,  have  a  very  fine  Skin,  and  beautiful  The  Dolors 
Complexion,  as  well  as  the  Literati  and  the  Doftors  ;  thefe  latter,  efpecially  if  they  are  of  bafe^«iw'S 
Extradtion,  never  pare  the  Nails  of  their  little  Fingers,  affefling  to  let  them  grow  an  Inch  long,  or 
more,  with  a  Defign  to  let  People  fee  that  they  are  not  driven  by  Neceffity  to  work  for 
■  their  Living.  As  for  the  Women  they  are  commonly  middle  fiz’d,  their  Nofes  fhort,  tlleir  Fe,wres  of 
•Eyes  little,  their  Hair  black,  their  Ears  long,  and  their  Complexion  ruddy;  there  is  a  certain 

Gayety  in  their  Countenance,  and  their  Features  are  regular  . 

It  is  affirm’d  that  they  rub  their  Faces  every  Morning  with  a  kind  of  Paint,  to  make  them  They  paint. 
Jo0k  fair  and  give  them  a  Complexion  ;  but  that  it  foon  fpoils  their  Skin,  and  makes  it  full 


of  Wrifikles 

Among  the  Beauties  '  of  the  Sex,  fmall  Feet  is  not  the  lead  ;  when  a  Girl  comes  into  the  Small  Feet» 
World  the  Nurfes  are  careful  to  bind  their  Feet  very  clofe,  to  prevent  their  growing.  s««  E««y. 
<The  Chinefe  Ladies  all  their  Lives  after  feel  this  Conftraint  impofed  on  them  in  their  Infancy, 
their  Gate  being  flow,  unfure,  and  difagreeable  to  Foreigners  :  yet  fuch  is  the  Force  of  Cuftom, 

•that  they  not  only  willingly  undergo  this  Inconvenience,  but  they  increafe  it,  by  endeavouring 
•to  make  their  Feet  as  little  as  poffible  ;  thinking  it  an  extraordinary  Charm,  and  always  affixing 

to  Ihew  them  as  they  walk. 

The,  Chinefe  themfelves  are  riot  certain  what  gave  Rife  to  this  odd  Cuftom.  The  Story  chhefiU- 
eurrent  among  us  which  attributes  the  Invention  to  the  ancient  Chinefe ,  who,  to  oblige  their  dies  under 
Wives  to  keep  at’ home,  are  faid  to  have  brought  little  Feet  into  Faihion,  is  look’d  upon  as 
fabulous  by  fome.  The  far  greater  number  think  it  to  be  a  politic  Defign,  to  keep  the  Women 
in  continual  Subjeflion.  It  is  certain,  that  they  are  extremely  confin’d,  and  feldom  ftir  out 
•of  their  Apartment,  which  is  in  the  molt  retired  Place  in  the  Houfe;  having  no  Communi¬ 
cation  with  any  but  the  Women-Servants.  However  they  have  generally  fpeaking  the  com- 
■  mon  Vanity  of  the  Sex,  and  tho’  they  are  not  to  be  feen  by  any  but  their  Domeftics,  they 
fpend  feveral  Hours  every  Morning  in  Drefling  and  fetting  themfelves  out. 

4  B 
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Fajhions  of  the  CHINESE. 

Their  Head-drefs  ufually  confifts  in  feveral  Curls,  interfpers’d  with  little  Tufts  of  gold  and 
filver  Flowers,  Some  adorn  their  Heads  with  the  Figure  of  the  Fong-whang ,  a  fabulous  Bird  of 
which  the  Ancients  fpeak  many  myAerious  things.  It  is  made  of  Copper  or  Silver,  gilt 
according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Perfon  ;  its  Wings  are  ftretch’d  gently  over  the  fore  part  of 
their  Head-drefs,  and  embrace  the  upper  part  of  their  Temples.  Its  long  fpreading  Tail  makes 
a  fort  of  Plume  on  the  Top  of  the  Head  ;  the  Body  is  placed  over  the  Forehead;  the  Neck 
and  Beak  hang  down  upon  the  Nofe  :  but  the  Neck  is  join’d  to  the  Body  by  a  fecret  Hinge 
that  it  may  eafily  play  and  vibrate  at  the  lead:  Motion  of  the  Head,  whereon  the  Bird  is  fop- 
ported  by  the  Feet,  which  are  fix’d  in  the  Hair.  Women  of  the  firft  Quality  fometimes 
wear  an  Ornament  of  feveral  of  thefe  Birds,  interwoven  together,  which  forms  a  fort  of 
Crown,  the  Workmanfhip  whereof  alone  is  very  coftly. 

The  young  Ladies  commonly  wear  a  kind  of  Crown,  made  withPafte-Board,  and  cover’d  with 
a  beautiful  Silk  ;  the  Fore-part  whereof  rifes  in  a  Point'  above  the  Fore-head,  and  is  cover’d 
with  Pearls,  Diamonds  and  other  Ornaments.  The  Top  of  the  Head  is  adorn’d  with  natural  or 
artificial  Flowers,  mix’d  with  little  Bodkins,  with  Jewels  on  their  Points.  Women  who  are 
advancing  in  Years,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  are  contented  with  a  piece  of  very 
fine  Silk,  wound  feveral  times  about  the  Head,  which  they  call  Pau-tew ,  that  is  to  fay,  A 
IV rapper  for  the  Fiend. 

But  what  adds  much  to  the  natural  Charms  of  the  Chinefe  Ladies,  is  the  uncommon  Modefly 
which  appears  iu  their  Looks  and  Drefs.  Their  Gowns  are  very  long,  and  cover  them  from 
Head  to  Foot,  fo  that  nothing  is  fee n  but  their  Faces.  Their  Hands  are  always  conceal’d 
within  their  wide  long  Sleeves,  which  would  almoft  drag  on  the  Ground,  if  they  did  not  take  care 
to  hold  them  up.  The  Colour  of  their  Garments  is  either  red,  blue  or  green,  according  . 
to  their  Fancy  ;  only,  fcarce  any  but  Ladies  advanc’d  in  Years  wear  violet  or  black. 

^  What  I  here  call  the  Fafhion,  is  very  different  from  the  Idea  which  that  Word  carries  in 
Europe,  where  the  manner  of  Drefs  is  fubjedt  to  many  Changes  :  but  it  is  not  fo  in  China  ;  nor 
is  there  any  thing  that  more  (hews  the  good  Order  and  Uniformity  of  the  Government,  even  in 
the  moff  trifling  Matters,  than  the  Fafhion  as  to  Drefs  having  been  always  the  fame,  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  Empire,  to  its  Conqueft  by  the  Tartars  ;  who  have  changed  nothing 

of  the  ancient  Ufages  among  the  Chinefe ,  except  in  obliging  them  to  drefs  after  their 
Manner. 

The  Garb  of  the  Men  is  fuited  to  the  Gravity  they  affed  ;  it  confitts  in  a  long  Vett, 
extending  to  the  Ground,  one  of  whofe  Lappets  folds  over  the  other,  the  upper  one  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  right  fide,  where  it  is  fatten'd  with  four  or  five  gold  or  filver  Buttons,  not  far' 
afunder.  The  Sleeves,  which  are  wide  towards  the  Shoulder,  grow  narrower  gradual  y  towards 
the  Wrift-bands,  and  end  in  the  Shape  of  a  Horfe-fhoe,  covering  all  their  Hands,  except  the 
ends  of  their  Fingers.  They  gird  themfelves  with  a  broad  fiiken  Safh,  whofe  ends  hang  down 
to  the  Knee  ;  and  fatten  to  it  a  Cafe,  containing  a  Purfe,  a  Knife,  and  two  fmall  °Sticks, 
whijh  ferve  for  a  Fork,  &c.{  Formerly  the  Chinefe  did  not  carry  a  Knife,  and  to  this  Day 
the  Literati  very  rarely  do. 

In  the  Summer  they  wear  under  the  Veft  a  pair  of  Linnen  Drawers,  which  they  fome¬ 
times  cover  with  another  pair  of  white  Taffety  ;  and  during  the  Winter  they  put  on  Breeches 
of  Sattin,  quilted  with  Cotton  or  raw  Silk,  but  if  it  be  in  the  Northern  parts  they  are  made 
of  Skins,  wlrch  are  very  warm.  Their  Shirts,  (being  of  different  kinds  of  Cloth,  according 
to  the  Seafon)  are  very  wide  and  fhort  ;  and  to  keep  their  Garments  from  Sweat  in  Summer, 
feveral  wear  next  their  Skin  a  fiiken  Net,  which  hinders  their  Shirt  from  flicking  to  it. 

During  this  latt  Seafon  they  go  with  their  Neck  quite  bare,  but  in  Winter  wear  a  Collar, 

made  either  of  Sattin,  or  Sable,  or  the  Skin  of  a  Fox,  and  fatten’d  to  their  Vefts  ;  which 
in  Winter  are  lin’d  with  Sheep-Skin,  tho’  feme  are  only  quilted  with  Silk  and  Cotton. 
People  of  Quality  line  them  quite  thro’  with  the  rich  Sables  brought  from  Tartary ,  or 

fine  Fox-Skin  with  a  Border  of  Sable  ;  in  Spring  they  have  them  lin’d  with  Ermin.  Over 

the  Veil:  they  wear  a  Surtout  with  fhort  Sleeves,  that  are  lin’d  or  border’d  after  the  fame 
manner. 

All  Colours  are  not  fuffer’d  to  be  worn  indifferently  by  the  People  ;  none  but  the  Emperors 
and  Princes  of  the  Blood  may  wear  yellow  Garments.  Sattin,  with  a  red  Ground,  is  affected 
by  certain  Mandarins  on  days  of  Ceremony  ;  but  they  are  commonly  drefs’d  in  black,  blue, 
or  violet  :  and  the'  People  are  generally  clad  in  blue  or  black  Callico. 

Heretofore  they  oyled  their  Hair  very  much,  and  were  fo  exceeding  fond  of  this  Ornament, 

that  many  chofe  to  die  rather  than  fhave  their  Pleads  after  the  Tartarian  Fafhion;  though 

their  new  Matters  did  not  meddle  with  the  other  Cuttoms  of  the  Nation.  However,  at 

prefent  they  let  Elair  enough  grow  on  the  hind  part  or  Top  of  the  Head,  to  braid  into 
Treffes.  r  r 

In  Summer  they  wear  a  kind  of  fmall  Hat  or  Cap,  fhap’d  like  a  Funnel  ;  it  is  cover’d  on 
the  outfide  with  Rattan,  very  curioufly  work’d,  and  lin’d  with  Sattin.  At  the  Top  is  a  large 
Lock  of  Hair,  which  fpreads  over  it  to  the  very  Edge.  This  Hair,  which  is  mighty  fine  and 
hght,  grows  on  the  Legs  of  a  certain  kind  of  Cows,  and  is  dy’d  of  a  very  bright  red  ; 
it  is  very  much  ufed,  and  allow’d  to  be  worn  by  all  forts  of  People. 

There  is  another  fort  of  Cap  proper  to  the  Mandarins  and  Literati ,  which  the  People  dare 
not  wear  y  it  is  of  the  fame  Fafhion  with  the  former,  but  made  of  Patte-Board,  between 

A  ‘  .  *  two 
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two  pieces  of  Sattin  ;  that  on  the  infide  ^commonly  red  or  blue,  and  the  outfide  Sattm  Is 
wh'fe.  cover  d  with  a  large  Lock  of  the  fineft  red  Silk.  People  of  Diftinflion  often  make 
ufe  of  the  firft  fort,  efpecially  when  they  ride,  or  in  foul  Weather  ;  becaufe  it  keeps  out 
Rain,  and  defends  the  Head  both  before  and  behind -from  the  .  Sun. 

In  Winter  they  wear  a  very  warm  fort  of  Cap,  edged  with  Sable,  Ermin,  or  Fox-Skin,  Winter-Gaps 
the  Top  o  w  ich  is  cover’d  with  a  Lock  of  red  Silk.  This  edging  of  Fur  is  two  or  three 

înches  broad,  and  looks  very  handfome,  efpecially  when  made  of  the  fine  black  fhining  Sable, 
which  is  fold  at  forty  or  fifty  Taels.  . 

uT^-d  eipccmlly  thofe  of  any  Quality,  dare  not  appear  in  Public  without  Boots  ?  They  wear 

thefe  Boots  are  generally  of  Silk,  particularly  Sattin,  or  of  Callico,  and  ft  exadly,  but  have  no  Bool  in  ail 
Tops  nor  Heels.  When  they  go  long  Journeys  on  Horfeback,  their  Boots  are  of  Neats  or  Scdiom- 

^at  nothing  can  be  more  pliable.  Their  Boot-Stockings  are  of 
Stuff,  mtch  d,  and  lin  d  with  Cotton,  whereof  part  comes  above  the  Boot,  and  has°a  broad 
Border  of  Plulh  or  Velvet.  But  thefe,  tho’  very  commodious  for  keeping  the  Legs  warm  in 
Winter,  aie  almoft  intolerable  in  hot  Weather  1  for  which  Reafon  they  have  another  cooler  Sort; 
but  it  is  not  much  ufed  among  the  People,  who  often,  to  fave  Expence,  have  femething  of 
this  kind  made  of  black  Cloth.  Perfons  of  Quality  wear  fuch  in  their  Houfes,  made  of  Silk 
which  are  very  neat  and  handfome.  , 

When  they  go  abroad,  or  make  a  Vifit  of  any  Confequence,  over  their  under  Garments,  Vifitmg- 
which  are  ufually  of  Linnen  or  Sattin,  they  wear  a  long  Elk  Gown,  commonly  blue,  with  Fabi.s. 
a  Girdle  about  them  ;  and  over  all  they  have  a  fhort  Coat  of  a  black  or  violet  Colour,  reaching 
only  to  their  Knees,  but  very  wide,  with  large  and  fhort  Sleeves:  alfo  a  little  Cap,  fhap’d  like  ' 
a  fhort  Cone,  and  cover’d  with  loofe  waving  Silk  or  red  Hair  5  laftly,  Stuff  Boots  on  their  Lees 
and  a  Fan  in  their  Hand.  '  °  ’ 


The  Chinefe  love  to  be  neat  in  their  Houfes,  but  they  have  nothing  very  magnificent.  TheirHoufca 
Their  Architecture  is  not  the  mofc  elegant,  nor  have  they  any  regular  Buildines,  except  the  anc^  ot^er 
Emperor’s  Palace,  fome  public  Edifices,  the  Towers,  Triumphal  Arches,  the’  Gates  and  Buil"ings‘ 
Walls  of  the  great  Cities,  the  Dikes,  Caufeways,  Bridges,  and  Temples  of  the  Bonzas.  The 
Houfes  of  private  Perfons  are  very  plain,  for  they  have  no  regard  to  any  thing  but  Conve- 
niency.  The  Rich  adorn  theirs  with  Japan  Work,  Sculpture  and  Gildings,  which  render 
them  very  pleafant  and  agreeable.  < 

They  commonly  begin  with  ere&ing  Pillars,  and  placing  the  -Roof  thereon  ;  for  thé  greater  Tie  Walls, 
part  of  their  Buildings  being  of  Wood,  they  feldom  lay  tfæFoundation  deeper  than  two"  Feet. 

They  make  their  Walls  of  Brick  or  Clay,  tho’  in  fome  Places  they  are  all  of  Wood.  Thefe 
Houfes  are  generally  nothing  but  a  Ground-floor,  excepting  thofe  of  the  Merchants,  which 
have  often  one  Story  above  it,  call’d  Lew,  where  they  place  their  Goods. 

In  the  Cities  almoft  all  the  Houfes  are  cover’d  with  very  thick  Ridge-Tiles  ;  they  lay  The  Roof, 
the  convex  Side  downwards,  and  cover  the  Chinks  where  the  Sides  meet,°by  laying  on  others 
in  a  contrary  Pofition.  The  Spars  and  Joifts  are  either  round  or  fquare  :  upon  the  Spars  they 
lay  either  very  thin  Bricks,  in  the  Shape  of  our  large  fquare  Tiles,  or  elfe  fmall  pieces  of 
Boards,  or  Matts  made  of  Reeds,  which  are  plaifter’d  over  with  Mortar  ;  when  it  is  a  little 
dry,  they  lay  on  the  Tiles,  which  thofe  who  are  able  to  be  at  the  Expence,  join  together 
with  Roche-Lime. 

In  mofl  of  their  Houfes  after  pafiing  through  the  Porch,  you  enter  into  a  Hall,  facing  the  The  Timber- 
South,  about  thirty  or  thirty  five  Feet  long  ;  behind  the  Hall  there  are  three  or  five  Rooms  Woik 
in  a  Range  from  Eaft  to  Well,  whereof  the  middlemoft  ferves  for  an  Inner-Flail.  The  Roofwmun* 
of  the  Houfe  is  fupported  by  Pillars,  in  fuch  fort,  that  if  the  Hall  be  thirty  Feet  long,  it 
will  be  at  leaf!  fifteen  broad,  and  then  there  will  be  twenty  four  Pillars  forward,  and  as 
many  backward,  with  one  at  each  end.  Thefe  Pillars,  which  are  commonly  ten  Feet  high, 
are  eredted  on  Stone  Bales,  and  fupport  great  Beams,  laid  lengthwife  ;  and  between  every  two 
Pillars  they  place  a  crofs  Beam,  and  on  the  two  Pillars  at  the  Ends,  they  lay  other  Pieces 
of  Wood,  which  fupport  the  Timber-Work  of  the  Roof,  this  done  they  begin  to  build  the 
Walls. 

The  Magnificence  of  the  Houfes,  according  to  the  Chinefe  Tafte,  ufually  confifls  in  the  Tlie  Lent.; 
Thicknefs  of  the  Beams  and  Pillars,  in  the  Excellency  of  the  Wood,  and  in  the  fine  Carvings 
•  on  the  Gates  or  Doors.  They  have  no  Stairs  but  the  Steps  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Houfe, 
which  is  raifed  a  little  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground;  but  along  the  Front  there  is-  a  clofe 
Gallery,  about  fix  or  feven  Feet  wide,  and  lin’d  with  fine  hewn  Stone. 

There  are  feveral  Houfes  whofe  middle  Doors  anfwering  one  another,  difeover  on  entering  a  Hoares  f 
long  feries  of  Apartments.  The  Houfes  of  the  Vulgar  are  made  of  unburnt  Bricks,  only  theU  common 
in  Front  they  are  cafed  with  burnt  Bricks  ;  in  fome  Places  they  are  made  with  tempered  PeoPle- 
Clay,  and  in  others  of  nothing  but  Hurdles  cover’d  with  Lime  and  Earth  ;  but  in  Houfes  of 
Perfons  of  Diftin6tion,  the  Walls  are  all  of  Ground-Bricks,  very  artificially  carv’d.  In  the 
Villages,  efpecially  of  fome  Provinces,  befides  being  very  low,  the  Houfes  are  generally  made  of 
Earth,  and  the  Roofs  fo  obtufe,  or  elfe  round,  fo  much  by  Degrees,  that  they  feem  to  be  fiat. 

They  are  compofed  of  Reeds  cover’d  with  Earth,  and  fupported  by  Matts  of  fmall  Reeds  that  lie 
upon  the  Rafters  and  Joifts.  In  fome  Provinces  inftead  of  Wood  they  burn  Pit-Coal,  or 
elfe  Reeds  or  Straw.  As  they  make  ufe  of  Stoves  with  very  fmall  Chimneys,  and  fometimes 
noneat  all,  when  Fires  are  made  in  any  place,  befides  the  Kitchen,  one  is  almoft  ftifled  with 
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the  Smoke  ;  etpecially  if  the  Fewel  be  Reeds,  which  is  unfupportable  to  thofe  who  are  not 
ufed  to  it. 

The  Houfes  of  the  Nobility  and  rich.  People  do  not  deferve  to  be  mention’d,  in  comparifon 
Nobility, and  °urs  ;  it  would  be  an  Abufe  of  the  Term  to  call  them  Palaces,  they  being  nothing  but 

Tribunals,  a  Ground-Floor,  raifed  fomething  higher  than  common  Houfes  ;  the  Roof  is  next,  and  has 
feveral  Ornaments  on  the  Top,  The  great  number  of  Courts,  and  Apartments  for  lodging 
their  Domeftics,  makes  amends  for  their  want  of  Beauty  and  Magnificence  ;  not  that  the 
Chiitefe  hate  Pomp  and  Expence,  but  the  Cuftom  of  the  Country,  and  Danger  of  appearing 
extravagant,  reftrain  them  contrary  to  their  Inclination.  The  Tribunals  of  Jufticeare  not  more 
pompous  :  the  Courts  are  large,  the  Gates  lofty,  and  fometimes  adorn'd  with  elegant  Carvings j 
but  the  Inner  Halls  and  Chambers  of  Audience  are  neither  magnificent  nor  very  neat. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  however,  that  the  Palaces  of  the  chief  Mandarins ,  and  .the  Princes,  as 
well  as  of  thofe  who  are  rich  and  in  Power,  are  furprizing  for  their  v;aft  Extent.  They  have 
four  or  five  Courts,  with  as  many  Ranges  of  Buildings  in  each.  Every  Front  has  three  Gates, 
that  in  the  middle  is  the  largeft,  and  both  fides  of  it  are  adorn’d  with  Lions  of  Marble. 
Near' the  great  Gate  is  a  Place,  inclos’d  with  Rails,  finely  japan’d  with  either  red  or  black; 
on  the  fides  are  two  fmall  Towers,  wherein  are  Drums  and  other  Inftruments  of  Mufic,  on 
which  they  play  at  different  Hours  of  the  Day,  efpecially  when  the  Mandarin  goes  in  or  out, 
or  afeends  the  Tribunal. 

On  the  infide  there  appears  firft  a  large  open  Place,  where  thofe  wait  who  have  any  Cafe  or 
Petition  to  prefent  ;  on  each  Side  are  fmall  Houfes,  ferving  as  Offices  for  the  Officers  of  the 
Tribunal  :  Then  there  appear  three  other  Gates,  which  are  never  opened  but  when  the  Manda¬ 
rin  afeends  the  Tribunal  ;  the  middlemoft  is  very  large,  and  none  but  Perfons  of  Diftindtion 
pafs  through  it.  Beyond  this  is  another  large  Court,  at  the  End  whereof  is  a  great  Hall,' 
wherein  the  Mandarin  adminifters  Juftice  ;  laftly,  follow  fucceffively  two  very  neat  Halls,  for 
receiving  Vifits  in,  furniffied  with  Chairs  and  Variety  of  other  Moveables.  Such  are  generally  the 
Tribunals  of  the  great  Mandarins. 

The  Officers  juft  now  fpoken  of  are  a  kind  of  Notaries,  Clerks,  &c.  there  are  fix  Sorts  of 
them,  each  employed  in  Bufinefs  of  the  fame  kind  with  one  of  the  fix  Supreme  Courts  at 
P e-king  ;  fo  that  a  private  Mandarin  does  all  that  in  little,  in  his  Tribunal,  which  fome  time 
or  other  he  will  be  called  to  do  in  one  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  with  refpedt  to  the  whole  Em¬ 
pire.  They  are  maintained  at  the  public  Expence,  and  their  Places  are  for  Life  ;  fo  that 
Bufinefs  goes  on  without  Interruption,  tho’  the  Mandarins  are  often  changed,  either  by  being 
cafhier’d,  or  removed  into  other  Provinces. 

You  afterwards  pafs  into  another  Court,  with  a  Hall  much  handfomer  than  the  former. 
Gardens, where  none  but  particular  Friends  are  admitted,  furrounded  by  Out-Houfes  for  the  Man¬ 
darins's  Domeftics.  Beyond  this  Hall  is  another  Court,  where  is  the  Apartment  of  the  Women 
and  Children,  with  a  great  Gate  to  it,  thro’  which  no  Man  dares  to  enter.  This  Part  is  very 
neat  and  commodious,  being  furniffied  with  Gardens,  Woods,  and  Lakes,  and  every  thing  that 
is  delightful  to  the  Eye.  1  Some  delight  in  artificial  Rocks  and  Mountains,  pierced  thro’,  and  full 
of  Windings  like  a  Labyrinth,  to  take  the  freffi  Air  in.  When  they  have  Room  enough,  they 
make  little  Parks  to  keep  Deer,  and  Ponds  forFiffiand  Water-Fpwls. 

The  Palace  of  the  Tfyang-kun ,  or  General  of  the  Tartarian  Troops  at  Kan-ton ,  is  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  fineft  in  all  China  ;  it  was  built  by  that  rich  and  powerful  Prince  called  Ping - 
nan-vang ,  that  is,  ‘The  Peace-maker  of  the  South.  The  Emperor  Kang-hi  had  made  him  in  fome 
Sort  King  of  Kan-ton ,  for  his  Services  in  reducing  fome  of  the  Southern  Provinces  under  the 
Dominion  of  the  Tartars',  but  forgetting  his  Duty  a  few  Years  after,  he  and  all  his  Family 
fell  into  Difgrace  ;  being  forced  to  ftrangle  himfelf  with  a  Scarf  of  red  Silk,  prefented  him  by  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Emperor’s  Bed-Chamber,  fent  Exprefs  from  P e-king. 

The  Chinefe  Notion  of  Beauty  and  Magnificence,  with  regard  to  their  Palaces,  is  very  different 
tion  of  Build-  from  the  European  :  for  tho’  the  Largenefs  of  the  Courts  and  Buildings  befpeaks  them  to  be  the 

!ns'  Habitation  of  Perfons  of  Diftindtion,  yet  an  European  is  not  at  all  affedted  with  this  Sort  of 

Magnificence;  which  only  confifts  in  the  Number  and  Extent  of  the  Courts,  the  Largenefs  of  the1 
principal  Halls,  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Pillars,  and  a  few  Pieces  of  Marble  rudely  cut. 

Marble  fel-  Marble  is  very  common  in  the  Provinces  of  Shan-tong  and  Kyang-nan ,  but  the  Chinefe  don  t 
dom  ufed  by  know  the  Value  of  it  ;  for  they  feldom  make  ufe  of  it  but  for  lining  Canals,  or  building  Bridges 
them'  and  Triumphal  Arches,  in  Tables  for  Infcriptions,  in  their  Pavements,  the  Thresholds  of 
their  Gates,  and  the  Foundations  of  fome  of  their  Temples. 

The  Chinefe  are  not  curious  like  the  Europeans ,  in  adorning  and  beautifying,  the  Infide  01 
Not  curious  their  Houfes,  where  neither  Tapeftry,  Looking-Glafles,  nor  Gildings  are  to  be  feen  :  6* 
theîrH^uf8  as  t^e  Emperor  owns  the  Palaces  of  the  Mandarins ,  whofe  Offices  are  no  more  than  Com- 
wUhin.  millions,  that  are  taken  away  when  they  commit  any  Fault;  and  as  they  are  no t.  fixed 
in  any  Place,  be  their  Condudt  ever  fo  unblameable,  but  when  they  leaft  think  of  it  are 

removed  into  another  Province;  they  do  not  care  to  be  at  any  great  Expence  in  furnish¬ 

ing  a  Houie,  which  they  are  in  danger  of  leaving  every  Minute.  Befides,  as  Vifits  are  never 
received  in  the  Inner  Appartments,  but  only  in  the  great  Hall  before  the  Houfe,  it  is  not 
furprizing  that  they  are  fparing  of  Ornaments  3  which  wou’d  be,  in  fome  meafure,  ufelefsr 
as  not  being  fe«n  by  Strangers, 
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THe  principal  Things,  that  fet  off  their  Halls  and  Apartments,  being  kept  with  a  great 
deal  of  Care,  appear  exceeding  neat  and  agreeable  to  the  Eye:  Such  as,  large  filk-Lan- 
thorns,  painted,  and  hanging  from  the  Cieling  ;  Tables,  Cabinets,  Screens,  Chairs,  japan’d  Moveables, 
with  their  beautiful  red  and  black  Varnifh,  which  is  very  transparent,  lb  that  the  Veins  of 
the  Wood  appear  through  it,  and  as  bright  as  a  Looking-Glafs  ;  Variety  of  Figures,  in 
Gold  and  Silver,  or  other  Colours  painted  upon  this  Japan,  give  it  a  new  Luftre  ;  more¬ 
over,  the  Tables,  the  Bouffets,  and  the  Cabinets,  are  adorned  with  that  line  G6/W-Ware, 
which  is  fo  much  admired,  but  could  never  yet  be  imitated  in  Europe. 

Befides,  this  they  hang  up,  in  feveral  Places,  Pieces  of  white  Sattin,  on  fome  of  which  are  PiaureSs 
painted  Flowers,  Birds,  Mountains,  and  Landfkips  :  On  others  are  written,  in  large  Characters, 

Moral  Sentences  taken  from  their  Hiftoriès,  and  generally  couched  in  obfctire  Terms,  bearing 
a  different  Senfe  from  the  natural  ;  thefe  Sentences  are  commonly  two  and  two  together, 
and  conceived  in  the  fame  Number  of  Words..  Some  are  contented  with  whitening  or  papering 
the  Walls  of  their  Rooms,  wherein  the  Chinefe  are  very  skilful. 

Tho’  they  never  are  feen  in  their  Bedchambers,  where  it  wou’d  be  unpolite  to  con-  T^eir  Ee<!s 
duCt  a  Stranger,  the  Beds,  efpecially  of  the  Nobility,  are  curious  and  handfome  :  the an  Curtain*’ 
wooden  part  is  painted,  gilt,  and  carved  :  the  Curtains  vary  according  to  the  Seafon  ; 
during  Winter,  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  they  are  of  double  Sattin,  and  in  Summer,  either 
of  plain  white  TafFety  adorned  with  Flowers,  Birds,  and  Trees,  or  of  very  fine  Gauze  ; 
which  is  both  open  enough  to  let  the  Air  through,  and  clofe  enough  to  keep  off  the 
Gnats,  that  are  extreamly  troublefome  in  the  Southern  parts.  The  common  People  ufe, 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  a  very  thin  Cloth  made  of  a  fort  of  Hemp  ;  their  MattrelTes  are 
very  thick,  and  fluffed  with  Cotton. 

In  the  Northern  Provinces  they  make  Places  of  hollow  Bricks,  in  the  forrh  of  Beds,  Stove  Beds, 
which  are  larger  or  fmaller  according  to  the  Number  of  the  Family:  Befide  it  is  a  fmall 
Stove,  of  Charcoal,  whofe  Flames  and  Heat  are  difperfed  to  all  parts  by  Pipes,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  Funnel,  which  carries  the  Smoak  thro’  the  Roof.  In  the  Houfes  of  Perfons  of 
Diftin&ion  the  Stove  comes  through  the  Wall,  and  the  Fire  is  lighted  on  the  Outfide  5 
by  which  means  the  Bed,  and  even  the  whole  Houfe,  is  warmed  ;  fo  that  they  have  no 
occafion  for  the  Feather-Beds  of  Europe.  Thofe  who  are  afraid  of  lying  on  the  hot  Bricks, 
hang  a  fort  of  a  Hammock  over  them,  made  of  Cords  or  Ratan,  and  not  unlike  the  Sack¬ 
ing  of  oiir  Beds. 

In  the  Morning  every  thing  of  this  kind  is  taken  away,  and  Carpets  or  Matts  put  in  Their  Con^ 
their  Room,  on  which  they  fit.  As  they  have  no  Chimneys,  nothing  can  be  more  conve-  vcnlcnces“ 
trient;  for  the  whole  Family  work  upon  them,  without  feeling  the  lead  Cold,  or  being  obliged 
to  wear  furred  Garments.  The  meaner  Sort  drefs  their  Victuals,  warm  their  Wine,  and  pre¬ 
pare  their  Tea  (for  the  Chinefe  drink  every  thing  hot)  over  the  Mouth  of  the  Stove.  The 
Beds  belonging  to  the  Inns  are  much  larger,  that  there  may  be  Room  for  feveral  Tra¬ 
vellers  at  a  time. 


;  Of  the  Magnificence  of  the  Chinefe,  in  their  Journeys  ; 
in  their  Public  Works ,  fuch  as,  Bridges,  Triumphal 

1  Arches,  Towers,  Walls  of  Cities  ;  in  their  Feafis,  & c. 

.  * 

THE  Magnificence  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Court,  and  the  Riches  of  the  Manda -  Chinefe  Mag- 
rins  furpafs  all  that  can  be  faid  of  them;  one  is  furprifed  at  firft  to  fee  nothing  but  jjftcencepub- 
Silks,  Porcellaine,  Cabinets  and  other  Furniture,  which  m*ke  a  more  glittering  va™  p“‘ 
Appearance,  than  the  common  Manufactures  of  Europe.  But  the  principal  Magnificence  of 
the  Chinefe  Lords  is  not  feen  in  their  Houfes  ;  for  they  commonly  negleCt  themfelves  at 
home,  from  whence  the  Laws  banilh  Luxury  and  Pomp,  permitting  them  the  Ufe  thereof 
only  when  they  are  feen  in  publick,  when  they  make  or  receive  Vifits,  or  when  they  go 
to  Court,  and  are  admitted  into  the  Emperor  s  Prefence. 

I  have  already  fpoken  of  the  pomp  of  the  Mandarins ,  and  the  numerous  Train  of  State  of  the 
•  Officers  attending  them.  Military  Men,  who  travel  commonly  on  Horfeback,  no  lefs  affeCt 
an  Air  of  Grandeur.  Indeed  their  Horfes  are  not.  very  beautiful,  but  their  Harnefs  is  exceed-  thcy  travel, 
ing  fumptuous,  the  Bitts  and  the  Stirrups  being  either  Silver  or  gilt.  The  Saddle  is  very  rich  ; 
the  Reins  of  the  Bridle  are  made  of  coarfe,  pinked  Sattin  two  finders  broad.  From  the  upper 
part  of  the  Cheft  hang  two  great  Locks  of  fine  red  Hair  (fuch  as  their  Caps  are  cover’d 
with)  fufpended  by  Iron-rings  either  gilt  or  filvered.  Their  Retinue  confifts  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Horfemen,  part  going  before,  and  part  behind  them  ;  without  reckoning  their  Lomeftics, 
who  are  clad  either  in  black  Sattin  or  dyed  Callico,  according  to  their  Mailer’s  Quality. 

But  the  Chinefe  Magnificence  never  appears  with  fo  much  Splendor,  as  when  the  Em-  Magnificence 
peror  gives  Audience  to  Ambalfadors;  or  when  fitting  upon  his  Throne  he -beholds  at  ^ 
his  Feet  the  principal  Lord  of  his  Court,  and  all  the  great  Mandarins  in  their  Habits  of  Cere¬ 
mony,  paying  him  Homage.  It  is  a  Spe&acle  truly  Augull,  to  fee  a  prodigious  Number 
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of  Soldiers  under  Arms  ;  an  inconceivable  Multitude  of  Mandarins ,  with  all  the  Marks  f 
their  Dignity,  each  placed  according  to  his  Rank,  in  exadl  Order  ;  the  Minifters  of  State 
the  Prefidents  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  the  Regulo’s  and  Princes  of  the  Blood  ;  the  whol  * 
appearing  with  extraordinary  Grandeur,  and  conveying  a  mod:  lofty  Idea  of  the  Sovereign6 
to  whom  fuch  profound  Reverence  is  paid.  There  is  no  Difpute  about  Precedence,  but 
every  one  knows  his  diftinct  Place  ;  the  Name  of  each  Office  being  ingraven  on  Copper' 
Plates  faftned  into  the  Marble  Pavement.  1 

In  Europe  People  are  not  fond  of  making  a  great  Figure  upon  the  Hoad,  inflead  of  which 
they  are  commonly  unprovided,  and  have  nothing  in  Order  ;  but  the  Cuftom  is  otherwife  ia 
China ,  where  a  great  Mandarin  always  travels  in  State.  If  by  Water,  his  own  Bark  is  very 
iplendid,  failing  at  the  Head  of  a  great  Number  of  others,  which  carry  his  Attendants.  ]f 
he  goes  by  Land,  befides  the  Domeilics  and  Soldiers  who  precede  and  follow  him  with  Spears 
and  Enfigns,  he  has  for  his  own  Perfon  a  Litter,  a  Chair  carried  by  Mules,  or  eight  Men  and 
feveral  led  Horfes  ;  making  Ufe  of  thefe  V ehicles  by  turns,  according  to  his  Fancy  and  tk* 
different  Changes  of  Weather. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  China  is  full  of  broad  Cartals,  which  often  run  in  a  lirait  Line  * 
there  is  commonly  in  every  Province  a  great  River,  or  broad  Canal,  ferving  for  a  Highway,  with 
Caufeways  on  each  Side,  cafed  with  flat  Stones  or  Marble. 

That  which  is  called  the  Great  Canal  croffes  the  whole  Empire  from  Kan-ton  to  P e-king  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  commodious  than  to  travel  the  fix  hundred  Leagues  from  the  Capital 
to  Ma-kau ,  as  if  he  were  all  the  while  in  his  own  Houle,  without  going  above  one  Days 
Journey  by  Land  over  the  Mountain  Mey-lin ,  that  feparates  the  Provinces  of  Kyang-fi  and 

Quang-tong  ;  tho’  the  whole  may  be  performed  in  a  Bark,  efpecially  when  the  Waters  are 
high. 

O  m  # 

For  this  reafon,  the  Mandarins  who  go  to  take  poffeffion  of  their  Governments,  and  the 
Meflengers  lent  from  Court,  moft  commonly  travel  by  Water  :  Being  furnifhed  with 
Barks  maintained  by  the  Emperor,  which  are  equal  in  Bignefs  to  one  of  our  third-rate  Men  of 
War.  Thefe  Imperial  Barks  are  of  three  different  Sorts,  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  neat  *  for 

them!" 1  are  Painted>  §dt'  Çmbelliffi’d  with  Dragons,  and  japan’d  both  within  and  without.  Thofe 
or  the  mrddle  Size,  which  are  moll  in  Ufe,  are  above  fixteen  Feet  broad,  fourfeore  long  and 

nine  in  Depth  from  the  Deck.  As  to  the  Form,  they  are  fquare  and  flat,  excepting  tha't  the 
Forepart  is  fomewhat  rounded.  ° 

Appartments  Befldes  what  the  Mailer  has  for  himfelf  and  his  Family,  (viz.  his  own  Cabbin,  a  Kitchen 
and  two  large  Places,  one  before,  the  other  behind,)  there  is  a  Hall  about  fix  or  feven  feet 
Furniture  3.nd  eleven  bioad  ;  next  an  Anti-Chamber,  and  two  or  three  other  Rooms  ;  likewile  a 

and  Embei-  Bye  Place  without  Ornaments,  all  upon  the  fame  Deck,  which  make  up  the  Mandarin's  Apart- 
B  foments.  ment.  It  is  all  japan’d  with  the  beautiful  red  and  white  Varniffi,  and  the  Sides  as  well  as  Cieling 
adorn’d  with  plenty  of  carv’d  Work,  Painting  and  Gildings  j  the  Tables  and  Chairs  are  japan’d 
red  or  black.  Tl  he  Hall  has  Windows  on  each  Side,  which  may  be  taken  away  upon  occafion  j 
and  inflead  of  Glafs  they  make  ufe  of  very  thin  Oyller-lhells  or  fine  Stuffs,  done  over  with  ffiin- 
ing  Wax,  and  embellifh’d  with  Flowers,  Trees,  and  variety  of  Figures.  The  Deck  is  fur- 
rounded  with  Galleries,  for  the  Sailors  to  go  backward  and  forward  without  incommoding  the 
Paflengers.  ° 

The  Hold.  Over  this  Apartment  is  a  fort  of  Platform,  or  Terrafs,  open  on  all  Sides,  fet  apart  for 
the  Mufic,  which  conflfls  of  four  or  five  Hands,  whofe  Harmony  can  ravifh  nothing  but  the 
Ear  of  a  Chinefe.  Underneath  is  the  Hold,  divided  into  feveral  little  Chambers  for  flowing 

Sails.  .the  Bag§age-  The  Sails  are.  nlade  of  Mats>  and  confifl  of  feveral  oblong  Squares,  which  fold¬ 
ing  like  a  Fan,  take  up  little  or  no  Room.  They  are  very  convenient,  becaufe  they  are 
better  than  any  other  for  failing  near  the  Wind  ;  befides,  if  the  Braces  happen  to  break,  no 
Inconvenience  arifes  from  thence  to  the  Bark. 

To  pufh  forward  thefe  great  Barks,  they  make  ufe  of  long  thick  Poles,  ffiap’d  like  a  Gibbet, 
or  the  Letter  T,  thrufling  one  End  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Water,  and  applying  their  Shoulder 
to  the  other  ;  or  elfe  they  employ  Oars  of  feveral  Shapes,  but  the  common  fort  is  a  long  Pole’ 
made  like  a  Shovel  at  one  end,  with  a  Hole  in  the  middle,  to  receive  the  Pegs  fixed  on  the 
Side  of  the  Bark.  There  are  others  whofe  Extremities,  being  continually  moved  to  the  right 
and  left  in  the  Water,  like  a  Fifh’s  Tail,  cut  it  obliquely,  in  the  fame  manner  as  your  Birds  of 
Prey  do  the  Air,  when  they  fly  with  their  Wings  extended,  making  ufe  of  their  Tails  for  Oars, 
This  Method  is  the  more  convenient,  as  the  Rowers  take  up  little  or  no  Room  in  the  Bark, 
for  they  are  ranged  on  the  Sides  upon  Planks.  Their  Oars,  which  do  the  Office  of  a  Rudder, 
ieldom  break;  and,  tho’  never  taken  out  of  the  Water,  conflantly  force  the  Bark  forward. 

Some  ot  thefe  Barks  are  hauled  along  with  Ropes,  when  the  Wind  is  contrary,  or  they  are 
°  lge  to  go  againft  the  Stream.  Thefe  Ropes  in  fome  places  are  made  of  Hemp,,  and  in  other 
the^Wate^  ^P^nterso^  ^ane  twilled,  which  are  exceeding  ffrong,  and  never  rot  with 

Barks  attend-  Among  the  Barks  that  follow  the  great  Mandarins ,  there  is  always  one,  at  leaff  called  the  H(h 

iagtheir ^Pe'cfr^en\  °r  ^arJz  °Jthe  Provisions ;  on  board  which  is  the  Kitchen,  the  Eatables,  and  the  Cooks, 
veis  by  Wa-  £nc*her  1S  of  Soldiers  for  the  Convoy  ;  a  third,  much  more  fmall  and  light,  may  be  called  the 
ter.  Harbinger,  becaufe  its  Buflnefs  is  to  haften  before  to  give  Notice,  and  caüfe  every  thing  to  be  pre¬ 

pared  that  there  be  noOccafion  to  wait.  Thefe  Barks  have  their  Rowers,  and  in  cafe  of  Neceffity, 

•  •  are 


in  their  Publie  W  O  R  K  ^ 

6*  alfo  drawn  with  a  Rope  along  the  Bank  by  Men,  who  are  furniftied  by  the  Mandarin  of 

Sfi  snug  Ho'“  -  ■»— fcr  -  *»  %»  "»  -■>  ■— ?  u 

»  s  &£  iw  'r?  *,  *&•  °r  ** 

,,.1.0  1  J  ,  io  eacn  other  by  Signals.  In  the  Dav  time  the  S  gnal the  Roads  by 

like  Pvranfrtdmotn  It  the,nTS  ^  °f  Pine’  in  three  foLl  Stoves,  fljped 

like  pyramids,  and  open  at  the  1  op  ;  in  the  Night  the  Signal  is  given  by  ftiooting  oft  a  fin  all 

Cannon  The  Soldiers  of  every  Tang,  who  are  fometimes  ten,  fometimes  five,  or  lets  according 

to  the  Place  ufually  ftand  m  a  Rank  along  the  River  fide,  out  of  Reipeft  to  the  Mandat 

one  of  them  bearing  an  Enfign  difplay’d,  and  the  reft  with  their  Arms  in  their  Hands 

If  the  Bark  carries  an  Envoy,  they  put  at  the  Head  and  Stern  four  Lanthorns  with  theft 

Words  in  great  Characters  of  Gold,  Kmg-chay-ta-jin,  that  is,  The  Great  Envoy  jrom  the  Court  * 

Thefe  are  accompanied  with  Flags  and  Streamers  of  Silk,  of  feveral  Colours,  waving  in  ihe 

Every  Morning  and  Evening,  when  they  heave  and  caft  Anchor,  the  Guard  falute  the  Man-  Their  Duty: 

7 l*  a,  dlf<rharSe  °J  *clr  Fire-Arms,  followed  by  the  Sound  of  Trumpets.  Towards 
Night-fall  they  l.ght  the  Lanthorns  at  the  Head  and  Stern,  as  well  as  thirteen  others  of  a 

fmaller  Size,  hung  in  the  Form  of  a  Chaplet,  by  the  Side  of  a  Maft,  viz.  ten  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar  Line,  and  three  above  them  crofs-wife.  r  r 

■  When  the  Lanthorns  are  lighted  the  Captain  of  the  Place  appears  with  his  Company  oppo¬ 
se  to  the  Barks  and  with  a  loud  Voice  calls  over  the  Names  of  the  Men  whom  he  hath 
brought  to  watch  and  ftand  Centry  all  Night  s  then  the  Matter  of  the  Bark  pronounces  a  long 
Harangue  to  the  Soldiers,  reminding  them  of  all  the  Accidents  that  are  to  be  feared  as  Fire 

T^lVeSc  ?/•'  and  ^  lf  any  °f  thcm  fll0uld  haPPen’  they  muft  be  accountable  for  it  ’ 

The  Soldiers  at  the  end  of  every  Article  give  a  great  Shout  ;  after  which  they  withdraw  to 

form  a  Guard,  jiving  pne  of  their  Company  to  ftand  Centry,  who  walks  to  and  fro  on  the 
Quay,  continually  ftnkmg  two  Pieces  of  Bambû  againft  each  other,  to  fignify  his  Vigilance, 
p&nd  that  he  is  not  afleep.  Thefe  Centries  are  relieved  every  Hour,  performing  by  turns  the 
fame  Duty;  and  making  the  fame  Noife  the  whole  Night  :  If  he  be  a  principal  Mandarin  or 
a  great  Court-Lord,  they  pay  him  the  fame  Honours.  r 

The  great  Number  of  Canals  to  be  feen  in  China  is  fomething  very  extraordinary  :  They  Form  of  the 
are  often  lined  on  each  Side  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  fine  lquare  Stone  which  ^ar£'-r  Canali 
in  many  Places  feem  to  he  a  kind  of  grey  Marble,  of  the  Colour  of  Slate.  The  Banks  ’of  feme 
of  the  Canals  being  twenty  or  twenty  five  foot  high  on  each  Side,  there  is  need  of  a  ereat 
number  of  Chaplet-Engines  to  raife  the  Water  into  the  Fields.  5 

Some  run  above  ten  Leagues  in  a  ftrait  Line  ;  as  that  from  Sû-cbew  to  Vû-fi-hyen  In  like 
manner  the  Canal  to  the  Northweft  of  the  City  Hang-chew  extends  very  far  in  a  Rfoht-line 
and  is  every  where  more  than  fifteen  Toifes  in  Breadth  ;  it  is  lin’d  on  each  Side  with  hewn 
Stone,  and  border’d  with  Houfes  clofe  together,  and  as  full  of  People  as  thofe  in  the  City 
Both  Sides  of  the  Canal  are  cover’d  with  Barks,  and  in  Parts  where  the  Bank  is  low  and  flooded 
there  are  flat  Bridges  of  great  Stones  feven  or  eight  foot  long,  placed  three  and  three  in  form  of 
a  Caufeway. 

The  great  Canals  in  every  Province  difcharge  their  Waters  into  feveral  fmall  ones  on  each  Smaller  Ca- 

fide  ;  which  afterwards  forming  a  great  number  of  Rivulets,  are  difperfed  in  the  Plains  and  nals* 

reach  to  the  Villages,  and  often  to  the  great  Cities.  From  Space  to  Space  they  are  cover’d 

with  Bridges  of  three,  five,  or  feven  Arches  ;  that  in  the  middle  is  fometimes  thirty  fix  Brid  e  1 

nay  forty  five  Foot  wide,  and  fo  high,  that  Barks  may  pafs  through,  without  taking  down  "  ^ 
their  Mails thofe  on  each  fide  are  feldom  lefs  than  thirty,  and  diminifh  in  proportion  tn 
the  Slopings  of  the  Bridge. 

Some  of  thefe  Bridges  have  but  one  Arch,  which  is  femicircular,  and  built  of  arched  c 
Stones,  five  or  fix  Foot  long,  and  only  five  or  fix  Inches  thick  ;  fome  of  them  are  Polyo-onal.  Arch.0*  °n® 
As  thefe  Arches  are  not  very  thick  at  Top,  they  cannot  be  ftrong,  but  then  Carts  never  pafs 
over  them,  for  the  Chinefe  make  ufe  only  of  Porters  to  carry  their  Bales.  Several  Bridges 
inftead  of  Arches  have  three  or  four  great  Stones  placed  on  Piers,  like  Planks  ;  many  of  them 
being  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  and  eighteen  Feet  long.  There  are  a  confiderable  number  of  this  fort 
neatly  built  over  the  Great  Canal,  whofe  Piers  are  fo  narrow  that  the  Arches  feem  to  hang 
in  the  Air. 

It  is  no  hard  matter  to  learn  how  the  Chinefe  build  their  Bridges,  for,  having  finifh’d  the  How  they 
fides  of  the  Arch  next  to  the  Land,  when  the  Bridge  is  to  have  only  one  Arch,  or  raifed  bu<^ the^ 
-the  Piers  when  it  is  to  have  feveral,  they  then  take  •  Stones  four  or  five  Foot  long,  and  half  Bridgcs* 
a  Foot  broad,  and  place  them  alternately  upright  and  crofswife,  in  fuch  a  manper  that  the  Key- 
Stones  may  be  laid  horizontally.  The  Top  of  the  Arch  is  commonly  no  thicker  than  one  of 
thefe  Stones;  and  becaufe  the  Bridges,  efpecially  when  they  have  but  one  Arch,  are  fometimes 
forty  of  fifty  Foot  wide  between  the  Piers,  and  confequently  much  higher  than  the  Caufeway 
the  Afcent  on  each  end  is  by  very  flat  eafy  Stairs,  with  Steps  about  three  Inches  thick  ;  tho’ 

it  would  be  difficult  for  Horfes  to  pafs  over  fome  of  them.  The  whole  Work  is  generally  well 

contrived.  °  J 
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Magnificence  of  the  CHINESE. 

Many  of  thefè  Bridges  are  very  handfome.  That  call’d  Lu^-ko-kyau,  two  Leagues  and  a  half 
Weftward  of  Peeking, ,  was  one  of  the  fined:  that  ever  was  feen,  before  part  of  it  was  broken 
down  by  a  Land-flood.  The  whole  was  of  white  Marble  well  work’d*  and  very  curioufly 
built.  There  were  on  each  fide  feventy  Pillars,  feparated  by  Cartridges  of  fine  Marble,  whereon 
were  delicately  carved  Flowers,  Foliages,  Birds,  and  feveral  forts  of  Animals.  On  each  fide 
of  the  Entrance  of  the  Bridge  on  the  Eaft-end,  there  were  two  Lions .  of  an  extraordinary 
Size,  on  Marble  Pedeftals,  with  feveral  little  Lions  in  Stone,  fome  climbing  on  the  Backs  of 
the  great  ones,  fome  getting  off  them,  and  others  creeping  between  their  Legs;  at  the  Weft, 
end,  on  Marble  Pedeftals  alfo,  ftood  the  Figures  of  two  Children,  carv’d  with  the  fame  Skill. 

Among  the  public  Works  ought  to  be  rank’d  the  Monuments  which  the  Chinefe  have 
erected  almoft  in  every  City  to  eternize  the  Memory  of  their  Heroes  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Captains,  Generals,  Princes,  Philofophers,  and  Mandarins ,  who  have  done  Service  to  the  Public, 
and  fignalized  themfelves  by  great  Adions. 

There  is  for  Inftance,  near  the  City  of  Nan-hyong ,  in  the  Province  of  Quang-tongy  an  high 
Mountain  (  a  ),  (from  whence  proceed  two  Rivers)  which  was  formerly  inacceflible,  till 
a  Ko-lau ,  born  in  that  Country,  undertook  to  cut  a  Paffage  through  it,  for  the  Sake  of  Tra¬ 
vellers.  To  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  fo  fignal  a  Benefit  received  from  that  great  Man,  they 
eredted  a  Monument  on  the  Top  of  the  Mountain,  and  placed  his  Statue  there,  before  which 
they  burn  Perfumes.  They  reckon  more  than  eleven  hundred  Monuments  eredted  in  Honour 
of  their  Princes,  and  illuftrious  Men,  renown’d  for  Knowledge  or  Virtue.  The  Women 
.  participate  of  this  kind  of  Glory  ;  Hiftory  taking  Notice  of  feveral,  who  have  merited  and 
obtain’d  the  like  Titles  of  Honour,  and  whofe  Heroic  Virtues  are  daily  celebrated  in  the 
Works  of  their  moft  famous  Poets. 

Thefe  Monuments  confift  principally  in  Triumphal  Arches,  call’d  Pay-fang ,  and  Pay-lew , 
which  are  very  numerous  in  every  City.  Many  of  them  are  very  clumfily  made,  and  deferve 
little  Notice  ;  but  others  are  worth  Attention.  Some  are  wholly  of  Wood,  except  the  Pedeftals, 
which  are  of  Marble.  Thofe  at  Ning-po  have  generally  three  Gates,  that  is,  a  large  one  in  the 
middle,  and  two  fmall  ones  on  the  fides;  the  Peers  or  Jambs  are  fquare  Pillars  or  Pofts  con- 
fifting  of  one  Stone  ;  the  Entablature  is  compofed  of  three  or  four  Faces,  generally  without 
any  Projection,  or  Moulding,  except  the  laft  or  the  laft  but  one,  which  is  in  place  of  a 
Frieze,  and  has  fome  Infcription  engraven  on  it. 

Inftead  of  a  Cornice,  the  Piers  fupport  a  Roof,  that  makes  the  Top  of  the  Gate,  and  is 
only  to  be  defcribed  by  the  Pencil,  our  Gothic  Architecture  itfelf  not  having  any  thing 
fo  odd  in  it.  Every  Gate  confifts  of  the  fame  Parts,  which  differ  only  in  Size,  and  tho* 
of  Stone,  are  join’d  together  by  Tenons  and  Mortifes,  as  if  they  were  made  of  Wood.  The 
Rails  or  Breaft-Walls  of  the  Bridges  on  the  Canals,  are  in  the  fame  Tafte,  being  large  fquare 
Pannels  of  Stone,  fix’d  in  Grooves  cut  in  the  Pofts  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  Triumphal  Arches,  which  are  feldom  above  twenty  or  twenty  five  Feet  high,  are 
fet  off  with  Figures  of  Men,  Antics,  Flowers,  and  Birds,  jutting  out  beyond  the  Arch  ia 
various  Attitudes,  with  other  Ornaments  indifferently  well  carv’d  ;  The  Relievo  is  fo  great,  that 
many  of  them  feem  to  be  almoft  feperated  from  the  Work  :  among  the  reft  are  feveral 
fmall  Cordons  or  Pieces  of  Net- work,  pierc’d  very  artificially.  In  a  word,  thefe  Pageants,  tho’ 
flight  enough,  have  their  Beauties  ;  and  feveral  of  them  placed  at  certain  Diftances  in  a  Street, 
efpecially  if  it  be  narrow,  difcover  fomething  grand,  and  make  an  agreeable  Show. 

I  have  already  given  fome  Account  of  the  Chinefe  Magnificence,  with  refpeCt  to  public 
Works,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Walls  and  Gates  of  Pe-hng  ;  and  as  many  Cities  have  the  like, 

I  (hall  only  add,  that  their  Walls  are  fo  high,  that  they  hide  the  Buildings,  and  fo  broad 
that  one  may  ride  on  Horfeback  upon  them.  Thofe  of  Pe-king  are  made  of  Brick,  and 
forty  Feet  high  ;  they  are  flank’d  at  the  diftance  of  every  twenty  Toifes,  with  fmall  fquare 
Towers  kept  in  good  Repair  ;  and  in  fome  places  have  great  Ramps,  that  the  Cavalry  may 
get  upon  them. 

As  for  the  Gates,  tho’  they  are  not  adorn’d  with  Figures  in  Baffo  Relievo,  like  other 
public  Works,  the  Sight  is  extremely  affeCted  by  the  prodigious  Height  of  the  two  Pavilions 
that  form  them  ;  by  their  Arches,  that  in  fome  places  are  of  Marble  ;  by  their  Thicknefs, 
and  by  the  Strength  of  the  Work. 

The  Towers,  call’d  Pau-ta ,  erected  in  almoft  every  City,  are  fome  of  their  greateft  Or¬ 
naments  ;  they  confift  of  feveral  Stories,  one  lefs  than  another  the  higher  they  go,  with 
Windows  on  every  Side.  The  moft  famous  Structure  of  this  kind,  is  that  in  the  City  of 
Nan-kingy  in  the  Province  of  Kyang-nany  commonly  call’d,  j the  Great  or  Porcelain  ‘Tower, 
which  I  have  already  fpoken  of  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Work;  but  as  P.  le  Comte  has 
given  a  more  exadt  Description  of  it,  it  deferves  to  be  repeated  here  : 

“  There  is  (fays  he)  without  the  City,  and  not  within  it,  as  fome  have  written,  a  Temple, 
ct  call’d  by  the  Chinefe ,  The  Temple  of  Gratitude ,  built  by  the  Emperor  Tong-lo.  It  is  erefted 
<c  on  a  Pile  of  Bricks,  which  form  a  great  Perron,  furrounded  with  Rails  of  unpolift’d 
“  Marble,  and  a  Stair-Cafe  of  ten  or  twelve  Steps.  The  Hall,  which  ferves  for  the  Temple, 
“  is  a  hundred  Feet  high,  and  (landing  on  a  fmall  Marble  Bafis,  no  more  than  a  Foot 
“  in  height,  but  jutting  out  two  Feet  beyond  the  reft  of  the  Wall  all  round.  The  Front  is 
“  adorn’d  with  a  Gallery  and  feveral  Pillars.  The  Roofs  (for  according  to  the  Cuftom  of 

«  China 

(a)  The  Mountain  meant  here,  i«  doubtlefs  the  famous  My-fin,  mention’d  p,  286  and  often  before,  particularly  p.  1*5. 


in  their  Public  W  O  R  K  S'.  285? 

«  China-,  there  often  are  two>  one  bearing  on  the  Wall,  the  other  covering  that  again)  are  of 
«  japan’d  Tiles,  green  and  Alining.  The  Joyners  Work  on  the  Infide  is  painted,  and  adorn’d 
«  with  an  infinite  number  of  Pieces,  engaged,  in  different  manners  one  within  another  ;  which  is 
“  no  fmall  Ornament  among  the  Chinefe.  It  is  true  that  this  Foreft  of  Beams,  Joifis,  Rafters, 

“  and  Spars,  that  appear  on  all  fides,  has  fomething  very  Angular  and  furprifing  ;  becaufe  one 
“  is  apt  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Labour  and  Expence  in  Works  of  this 
«  kind  :  tho’  in  reality  the  Confufion  proceeds  from  the  Ignorance  of  the  Workmen,  who 
“  have  not  yet  difeover’d  that  lovely  Simplicity,  wherein  the  Strength  and  Beauty  of  the 
“  European  Buildings  confift. 

“  The  Hall  has  no  Light  but  what  it  receives  through  the  Doors,  of  which  there  are  on 
“  the  Eaft-fide  three  very  large  ones,  leading  into  the  famous  Tower  I  am  going  to  fpeak 
“  of,  which  makes  part  of  the  Temple.  It  is  an  O&ogon,  about  forty  Feet  in  Diameter,  fo 
“  that  every  Side  of  it  is  fifteen  Feet  in  length.  It  is  encompafs’d  on  the  Outfide  by  a 
“  Wall  of  the  fame  Figure,  which  is  two  Toifes  and  an  half  diftant  from  the  Edifice/and 
tc  at  a  moderate  Height  fupports  a  Roof,  cover’d  with  japan’d  Tiles,  that  feems  to  proceed 

from  the  Body  of  the  Tower,  and  makes  underneath  a  very  handfome  Gallery.  The 
“  Tower  has  nine  Stories,  each  adorn’d  with  a  Cornice,  three  Feet  above  the  Windows} 

“  and  a  Roof  like  that  of  the  Gallery,  except  that  it  does  not  jut  out  fo  far,  as  not  being 
“  fupported  by  a  fécond  Wall  :  Thefe  Stories  grow  fmaller,  as  the  Tower  rifes  higher,  and 
“  leflens  in  Circumference.  The  Wall  on  the  Ground-Floor  is  at  leaft  twelve  Feet  thick, 

44  and  eight  and  an  half  high,  cafed  with  Porcelain.  It  is  true,  the  Rain  and  Duft  have 
u  impair’d  its  Beauty,  but  yet  it  is  Rill  entire  enough  to  (hew  that  it  is  made  of  China 

u  Ware,  tho’  of  a  coarie  fort,  for  it  is  not  probable  Bricks  would  have  continued  three 

“  hundred  Years  in  fo  good  Condition. 

“  The  Stair-Cafe,  which  is  made  on  the  Infide,  is  fmall  and  inconvenient,  becaufe  the 
ct  Steps  are  extremely  high.  Every  Story  is  feparated  by  thick  Beams,  plac’d  crofs-ways, 

4t  which  fupport  a  Floor,  and  form  a  Room,  the  Cieling  of  which  is  adorn’d  with  variety  cf 
<c  Paintings,  if  the  Chinefe  Painters  be  capable  of  embellifhing  an  Apartment.  The  Walls 
u  of  all  the  upper  Stories  are  full  of  fmall  Niches,  containing  Images  in  BafTo-relievo,  which 

make  a  very  pretty  fort  of  Inlaid  Work.  The  wohle  is  gilded,  and  feems  to  be  of  Marble, 

“  or  polifh’d  Stone,  tho’  I  believe  it  to  be  nothing  but  Brick  made  in  a  Mould  ;  for  the 
“  Chinefe  are  furprizingly  fkilful  in  flamping  all  forts  of  Figures  on  their  Bricks  :  the  Earth  of 
“  which,  being  extremely  fine  and  well  temper’d,  is  much  fitter  than  ours  for  taking  the 
c<  Impreffion  of  the  Mould. 

<c  The  firfl  Story  is  the  highefl  of  all  ;  the  reft  are  of  an  equal  Height.  As  I  reckon’d 
<c  one  hundred  and  ninety  Steps,  almoft  every  one  ten  Inches  thick,  which  I  meafur’d  exactly, 
et  they  muft  make  one  hundred  and  fifty  eight  Feet }  if  to  this  we  add  the  Height  of  the 

“  Perron,  the  ninth  Story  which  has  no  Steps,  and  the  Roof,  the  Tower  will  be  from  the 

“  Ground  about  two  hundred  Feet  high. 

“  The  Top  of  all  the  Work  is  one  of  its  greateft  Beauties  ;  for  it  is  a  thick  Maft,  reaching 
“  from  the  Floor  of  the  eighth  Story,  whereon  it  ftands,  more  than  thirty  Foot  above  the 
“  Roof.  It  feems  to  be  inclos’d  in  a  large  Iron  Hoop  of  the  fame  Height,  which  winds  round 
“  it  [like  a  fpiral  Line  or  Screw]  at  the  Diftance  of  feveral  Feet  ;  fo  that  it  looks  like  a  fort 
“  of  hollow  Cone,  pierced  through,  rifing  in  the  Air,  with  a  golden  Ball  on  the  Top 
“  of  an  extraordinary  Magnitude.  This  is  what  the  Chinefe  call  the  Porcelain  Tower,  though 
“  fome  Europeans  perhaps  will  name  it  a  Brick  Tower  ;  but  let  that  be  as  it  will,  it  is  certainly 
“  the  beft  contriv’d,  moft  folid,  and  magnificent  Work  in  all  the  Eaft.” 

Among  the  moft  fumptuous  Buildings  of  the  Chinefe  we  ought  not  to  omit  their  Temples  Temples  of 
or  Pagods,  eredted  to  fabulous  Divinities  by  the  Superftition  of  the  Princes  as  well  as  of  the  the  BoKKas- 
People.  Of  thefe  there  is  a  prodigious  number  in  China ,  and  the  moft  celebrated  are  built  in 
barren  Mountains,  to  which  however  the  Induftry  of  the  Natives  has  given  the  Beauties  and 
Conveniencies  deny’d  them  by  Nature  :  the  Canals  cut  at  a  great  Expence  to  condudt  the  Water 
from  the  Heights  into  Bafons  and  Refervoirs  appointed  for  that  Purpofe  ;  The  Gardens,  Groves, 
and  Grottos,  made  in  the  Rocks  for  Shelter,  againft  the  exceflive  Heat  of  a  burning  Climate* 
render  thefe  Solitudes  charming. 

The  Structure  confifts  partly  of  Porticos,  pav’d  with  large  fquare  polifh’d  Stones,  and  partly 
of  Halls,  and  Pavilions,  which  ftand  in  the  Corners  of  Courts,  and  communicate  by  long 
Galleries,  adorn’d  with  Statues  of  Stone,  and  fometimes  of  Brafs.  The  Roofs  of  thefe  Buildings 
fhine  with  beautiful  Tiles  japan’d  green  and  yellow  5  and  are  adorn’d  at  the  Corners  with 
Dragons  of  the  fame  Colour,  projecting  forward. 

There  are  few  of  thefe  Pagods  but  what  have  a  great  Tower,  Handing  by  itfelf,  and 
terminating  in  a  Dome,  to  which  they  afeend  by  a  handfome  Stair-Cafe  that  winds  round 
about  it.  A  fquare  Temple  commonly  occupies  the  middle  of  the  Dome,  which  is  often 
adorn’d  with  Mofaic  Work,  and  the  Walls  cover’d  with  ftone  Figures  of  Animals  and  Monfters 
in  Relievo. 

This  is  the  Form  of  moft  of  the  Pagods,  which  are  larger  or  fmaller,  according  to  the 
Devotion  and  Abilities  of  thofe  who  have  contributed  towards  building  them.  Thefe  are  the 
Habitations  of  th sBonzas  and  Idol-Priefts,  by  whom  all  forts  of  Frauds  are  pradtifed,  to  impofe 
on  the  Credulity  of  the  People  ;who  come  from  far  in  Pilgrimage  to  thefe  Temples  con- 
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Magnificence  of  the  CHINESE 


fecrated  to  the  Devil  (a):  butas  the  Chinefe  are  not  very  confident  in  the  Worfhip  they 
to  their  Images,  it  often  happens  that  they  fhewbut  little  Veneration  either  for  then-  ^ 

his  Minifters.  y 

Generally  the  Bonzas  are  in  great  Contempt,  nor  will  any  Chinefe  of  Fafhion  embr 
their  Condition  ;  fo  that  being  almoft  all  taken  from  the  Dregs  of  the  People,  they  ^ 
often,  to  encreafe  their  number,  oblig’d  to  buy  young  Children,  whom  they  bring’ up  in  th^ 
way  of  Life,  in  order  to  fucceed  them  in  the  Miniftry.  1  L'1'-lr 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Magnificence  of  the  Chinefe ,  I  fhould  omit  what  is  very  effential  if  t 
faid  nothing  of  their  Feftivals,  whereof  principally  two,  are  celebrated  with  vaft  Expenc' 
The  one  is  the  Beginning  of  their  Year,  and  the  other,  which  fills  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  firft 
Month,  is  call’d  The  Feaft  of  Lanthorns.  By  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  I  mean  the  End 
of  the  twelfth  Moon,  and  about  twenty  Days  of  the  fir  ft  Moon  of  the  following  Year,  which 
is  properly  their  Vacation-Time.  Then  all  Bufinefs  ceafes,  they  make  Prefen ts,&  the  Pofts  are 
flopp’d,  and  the  Tribunals  are  fhut  up  throughout  the  Empire.  This  is  what  they  call  the  Shuttin 
up  the  Seals  ;  becaufe  at  this  Time  they,  with  a  great  deal  of  Ceremony,  fhut  up  the  littk 
Coffer,  wherein  the  Seals  of  each  Tribunal  are  kept.  This  Vacation  lafts  a  whole  Month  and 
is  a  Time  of  great  Rejoicing  ;  efpecially  during  the  laft  Days  of  the  old  Year,  which  are 
celebrated  with  great  Solemnity.  Their  inferior  Mandarins  go  to  falute  the  Superiors  the 
Children  their  Fathers,  the  Servants  their  Mafters,  &c.  This  is  what  they  call  taking  Leave 
of  the  Tear.  In  the  Evening  all  the  Family  meet  together,  and  a  great  Feaft  is  made. 

In  fome Places  a  very  odd  piece  of  Superftition  prevails,  for  they  will  not  fuffer  a  Stranger  amonz 
them,  nay  not  one  of  their  neareft  Relations  ;  for  fear  that  the  Moment  the  new  Year  begins"5 
he  fhould  catch  the  good  Luck  which  was  to  light  on  the  Houfe,  and  carry  it  away  with 
him,  to  the  Prejudice  of  his  Hoft.  On  this  Day  therefore  every  one  keeps  clofe  at  home 
and  rejoices  with  none  but  his  own  Family  ;  but  on  the  Morrow,  and  the  following  Days’ 
they  exprefs  Signs  of  extraordinary  Joy,  for  all  the  Shops  are  fhut,  and  every  body  is  wholly 
taken  up  with  Sports,  Feafts  and  Plays.  The  poorer  fort  on  this  Day  put  on  the  beft  they 
have  ;  while  fuch  as  can  afford  it  drefs  themfelves  richly,  and  vifit  their  Friends  Relations 
eldeft  Brothers,  Patrons,  and  all  thofe  they  have  any  Intereft  in.  They  a<ft  Plays’  treat  each 
other,  and  mutually  wifh  all  kinds  of  Profperity  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  Empire  is  in  Motion  and 
nothing  is  heard  of  but  Mirth  and  Pleafure. 

The  fifteenth  of  the  firft  Month  is  likewife  a  folemn  Feftival,  when  all  China  is  illumi¬ 
nated,  and  to  look  from  fome  high  Place  feems  to  be  on  Fire.  It  begins  on  the  thirteenth  in 
the  Evening,  and  continues  to  the  fixteenth  or  feventeenth.  Every  Perfon,  both  in  City  and 
Country,  on  the  Sea-Coaft,  or  on  the  Rivers,  lights  up  painted  Lanthorns  of  ftveral  Fafhions  • 
even  the  pooreft  Houfes  that  are,  have  them  hanging  in  their  Courts,  and  at  their  Win¬ 
dows,  every  one  being  defirous  to  diftinguifh  himfelf.  Thofe  ufed  by  the  Poor  do  not  cofl 
mucn,  but  the  Rich  lay  out  fometimes  two  hundred  Franks  in  Lanthorns  ;  and  the  chief 
Mandarins ,  the  Vice-Roys,  and  the  Emperor,  three  or  four  thoufand  Livres. 

This  being  a  Spectacle  free  for  every  body,  the  People  flock  thither  from  all  Parts  of  the 
City,  and  the  more  to  fatisfy  their  Curiofity,  the  Gates  are  left  open  every  Evening  :  They 
are  even  permitted  to  enter  into  the  Tribunals  of  the  Mandarins. ,  who  adorn  them  ina  fplendid 
manner,  to  fhew  their  Magnificence.  A 

Thefe  Lanthorns  are  very  large,  the  Frames  of  fome,  containing  fix  Panes,  being  of  japan’d 
Wood,  adorn’d  with  Gildings.  Thefe  Panes  confift  of  fine  tranfparent  Silk,  whereon  are 
painted  Flowers,  Trees,  Animals,  and  human  Figures  ;  which  being  difpofed  with  Art,  receive 
as  it  were  Life  from  the  great  number  of  Lamps  and  Candles,  wherewith  the  Lanthorns  are  lighted 
up.  Others  are  round,  and  made  of  blue  tranfparent  Horn,  very  beautiful  to  the  Sight. 
The  Top  of  this  Machine  is  adorn’d  with  Variety  of  carved  Works,  from  the  Corners 
whereof  hang  feveral  Streamers  of  Sattin  and  Silk  of  divers  Colours. 

Several  of  them  reprefent  Sights  purpofely  to  amufe  and  divert  the  People  ;  there  you  fee 
Horfes  galloping,  Ships  failing,  Armies  marching,  People  dancing,  and  feveral  ’  other  things  of 
the  fame  Nature;  the  refpedive  Figures  being  put  in  Motion  by  means  of  imperceptible  Threads, 
manag’d  by  Perfons  unfeen.  Some  by  Shadows  reprefent  Princes  and  Princeffes,  Soldiers,  Buf¬ 
foons,  and  other  Characters;  whofe  Geftures  are  fo  conformable  to  the  Words  of  the  Operator, 
who  moves  them  with  extraordinary  Art,  that  one  would  think  they  really  fpoke.  Others  carry 
a  Dragon  fixty  or.eighty  foot  long,  full  of  Lights  from  the  Head  to  the  Tail,  which  they 
caufe  to  wind  and  turn  like  a  Serpent. 

But  what  gives  a  new  Splendor  to  this  Feaft  is  the  Fire-Works,  which  are  plaid  off  in  all  Parts 
of  the  City  ;  and  wherein  the  Chinefe  are  thought  to  excel.  P.  Magalhaens  relates,  that  he 
was  extreamly  furpnfed  with  one  he  faw,  reprefen  ting  a  Vine- Arbor,  which  burn’d  without 
cor  fuming  ;  and  the  Foot  of  the  Vine,  the  Branches,  Leaves,  and  Grapes  confumed  exceeding 
llowly  :  The  Grapes  appeared  red,  the  Leaves  green,  and  the  Colour  of  the  Stem  was  imi¬ 
tated  lo  artificially,  that  any  Perfon  might  have  been  deceived.  But  the  Reader  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  thefe  Fire-Works  from  the  Defcription  of  one  which  the  Emperor  Kang-bl 

cauftd  to  be  play’d  off  for  the  Diverfion  of  his  Court  ;  whereat  the  Mifiionaries  who  were  of 
his  Train,  were  prefent. 


(A)  1  har<^  Names  bellow’d  by  the  Author  will  not  take  of  the  Refemblance  between  the 
very  fame,  they  only  differ  as  the  Objects  of  their  Worfhip. 


two  Religions. 


Their  Pra&ice  is  the  > 

It 


in  their  Public  WORKS.  iSy 

It  began  by  fetting  Fire  to  half  a  dozen  Cylinders  planted  in  the  Earth  :  thefe  Routed  Flames 
in  the  Air,  which  at  the  Height  of  twelve  Foot  fell  down  again  in  golden  Rain  or  Fire.  This 
was  follow’d  by  a  fort  of  Bomb-Cart  fupported  by  two  Stakes  or  Pillars,  from  whence  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  Shower  of  Fire  with  feveral  Lanthorns  ;  many  Sentences  wrote  in  large  Characters  ; 
the  Colour  of  burning  Sulphur  ;  and  half  a  dozen  branched  Candlefticks  in  the  Form  of  Pillars, 
coniifting  of  feveral  Rings  of  Lights,  one  above  another,  which  call  a  white  or  lilvcr  Flame, 
and  in  a  Moment  turn’d  Night  into  Day.  At  length  the  Emperor,  with  his  own  Hands,  fet 
Fire  to  the  Body  of  the  Machine,  which  prefently  became  all  in  a  Blaze,  being  eighty 
Feet  long,  and  forty  or  fifty  broad  :  The  Flame  having  caught  hold  of  feveral  Poles,  and  Paper 
Figures  placed  on  all  Sides,  a  prodigious  Quantity  of  Squibs  flew  up  into  the  Air,  and  a  great 
number  of  Lanthorns  and  Branches  were  lighted  all  over  the  Place.  This  Show  lafted  for 
half  an  Flour  ;  and  from  time  to  time  there  appeared  in  fome  Places  violet  and  bluifli  Flames, 
in  the  F orm  of  Bunches  of  Grapes,  hanging  on  a  Vine-Arbor,  which,  joined  to  the  Splendor 
of  the  Lights,  that  were  like  fo  many  Stars,  yielded  a  very  agreeable  Spectacle. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  Ceremony  obferved  at  this  Feftival  ;  In  mod  Houfes  the  Odd  Cere- 
Head  of  the  Family  writes  in  large  Characters  on  a  Sheet  of  red  Paper,  or  japan’d  Board,  müny- 
the  following  Words,  Cyen-ti,  San-kyay,  She -fan,  Van-lin ,  Chin  tfay  :  the  Senfe  of  which  is, 

‘Co  the  true  Governour  of  the  Heaven ,  the  Earth ,  the  three  Limits ,  (that  is,  the  whole 
World)  and  0/  the  ten  thoufand  Intelligences ,  (that  is,  an  innumerable  Multitude.)  This  Paper 
is  either  put  in  a  Frame,  or  patted  on  a  Board;  at  Court  they  place  it  on  a  Table,  on 
which  is  fet  Corn,  Bread,  Meat,  or  fome  other  Thing  of  that  Nature,  and  then  profirating 
themfelves  on  the  Earth,  offer  Sticks  of  Paftil. 


Of  the  Ceremonies  obferved  by  the  Chinefe  in  their  Com¬ 
pliments,  Vi  fits,  Prefents,  Letters,  Feafls,  Marriages, 
and  Funerals. 

I.  Their  SALUTATIONS  and  COMPLIMENTS. 

THERE  is  nothing  in  which  the  Chinefe  feem  more  fcrupulous  than  in  their  Ceremo-  chinefi  fine 
nies  and  Compliments.  They  are  perfwaded  that  a  due  Attention  in  performing  the  Notion  of 
Duties  of  Civility  goes  farther  than  any  thing  elfe  to  purge  the  Mind  of  a  certain  civ'ilkY- 
Roughnefs  that  is  born  with  us  ;  to  infufe  a  Sweetnefs  of  Temper,  and  to  maintain  Peace,  good 
Order,  and  Subordination  in  a  State  :  It  is ,  fay  they,  by  Modejly  and  Politenefs  in  civil  Society , 
that  Men  are  difinguified  from  Brutes . 

Among  their  Books,  containing  the  Rules  of  Civility,  there  is  one  which  has  upwards  of  Their  Cere- 
three  thoufand,  every  thing  being  fet  down  at  large.  The  common  Salutations,  the  Viflts,  monies  have 
the  Prefents,  the  Feafls,  and  whatfoever  is  done  in  public  or  private,  are  rather  fo  many  of^aws* 
ftanding  Laws,  than  Fafhions  gradually  introduced  by  Cuftom.  Almoft  the  whole  of  thefe 
public  Ceremonies  may  be  reduced  to  the  Manner  of  bowing,  kneeling  down,  and  proflrat- 
ing  one  or  more  times,  according  to  the  Occafion,  Place,  Age  or  Quality  of  the  Perfons; 
efpecially  in  vifiting,  making  Prefents,  or  treating  Friends. 

Foreigners,  who  are  obliged  to  conform  to  thefe  fatiguing  Ceremonies,  are  frighten’d  with  All  even 
them  at  firft  ;  whereas  the  Chinefe ,  who  are  brought  up  to  them  from  their  Infancy,  inftead  Strdangers 
of  being  difeouraged,  are  greatly  pleafed  with  them,  and  believe  that  for  want  of  the  radorf 
like  Education  other  Nations  are  become  barbarous.  And,  that  the  Obfervation  of  thefe  Cuf-  to  comply* 
toms  may  not  wear  out  intime,  there  is  a  Tribunal  at  P  e-king,  whofe  principal  Bufinefs Wlth  them* 
is  to  preferve  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Empire  ;  wherein  it  is  fo  Arid  that  it  will  not  exempt 
even  Strangers  from  the  Obligation  :  for  which  Reafon,  before  the  Ambaffadors  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  Court,  the  Cuftom  is  to  inftruCt  them  privately  for  forty  Days  together,  and  exer- 
cife  them  in  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Country;  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  our  Come¬ 
dians  praClife  before  they  come  to  aCt  their  Parts  on  the  Stage. 

It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  former  Czars  of  Rufjia,  having  in  a  Letter  to  the  Empe^  initance: 
ror  of  China  befought  his  Majefty  to  pardon  his  Ambaffador,  if,  for  want  of  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  Cuftoms  of  the  Empire,  he  committed  any  Blunder;  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  Tribunal,  called  Li-pti ,  reply ’d  genteely  in  thefe  Terms,  (which  the  Mifiionaries  at 
Pe-king  tranflated  faithfully  by'  the  Emperor’s  Order)  Legatus  tuus  tnulta  fecit  ruftice  ;  Tour 
Ambaffador  has  done  many  things  in  a  very  unpolite  Manner . 

This  Affectation  of  Gravity  and  Politenefs  appears  ridiculous  at  firft  to  an  European  ;  but  An  Apology 
he  muff  comply  with  it,  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to  pafs  for  a  Clown.  After  all,  every  Nation  for  the  chi- 
has  its  Genius  and  Manners  ;  nor  ought  we  to  judge  of  them  according  to  the  Prejudice  noC  Cere* 
of  Education.  If  on  comparing  the  Cuftoms  of  China  with  ours,  we  are  tempted  to  look  1 
upon  fo  wife  a  Nation  as  fantaftic  ;  the  Chinefe  in  their  Turns,  agreeable  to  their  own 
Notions  of  things,  look  upon  us  as  Barbarians  :  But  both  are  miftaken,  moft  Actions  of  Man¬ 
kind  being  indifferent  in  themfelves,  and  ftanding  juft  for  nothing  but  what  People  pleafe  to 
make  of  them  :  hence  that  which  is  look’d  upon  as  a  mark  of  Honour  in  one  Country, 
is  a  fign  of  Contempt  in  another.  In  many  Places  it  is  an  Affront  to  a  Gentleman  to 
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take  him  by  the  Beards  in  others  it  is  a  Mark  of  Veneration,  and  lignifies  that  the  Peiforl 
who  does  it  has  fome  Favour  to  afk.  The  Europeans  rife  up  and  take  off  their  Hats  to  receive 
Vifitors  :  the  Japanefe  on  the  contrary  neither  move  nor  uncover,  but  only  pull  off  their  Shoes 
and  Stockings;  and  in  China  it  is  a  great  Rudenefs  to  talk  bare-headed  to  any  Perfon  whatever 
Plays,  and  Inftruments  of  Mufic,  are  almoff  every  where  Signs  of  Joy,  yet  in  China  they  am 
ufed  at  Funerals.  \  ft 

Therefore,  without  either  praifing  or  blaming  the  Cuffoms  which  difguft  us,  it  is  fufficient 
to  fay,  that  thefe  Ceremonies,  however  forbidding  they  may  feem  to  us,  are  look’d  upon  by 
the  Chinefe  as  very  effential  to  the  good  Order  and  Peace  of  the  State.  It  is  a  Talk  to 
learn  them,  and  a  Science  to  be  Mafter  of  them  ;  but  they  are  brought  up  to  them  from 
their  Infancy,  fo  that,  however  irkfome  they  may  prove  at  firft,  they  at  length  become  natural 
to  them. 

The  Beha-  All  things  being  thus  regulated  as  to  Ceremonies,  every  body  is  fure  not  to  fail  in  the 
th^Vaigar  Duty  of  Civil  Life.  The  Grandees  know  the  Refpedt  due  from  them  to  the  Emperor 

regulated,  and  the  Princes,  and  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  behave  to  each  other  ;  even  the  Mechanics 
the  Peafants,  and  the  very  Dregs  of  the  People  perform  all  the  Formalities  preferibed  them* 
and  in  their  Meetings  obferve  Politeneis  and  Complaifance  ;  as  will  appear  from  the  Account 
,  I  am  going  to  give  of  thefe  Ceremonies. 

Ceremony  of  On  certain  Days  the  Mandarins  go  to  falute  the  Emperor  in  their  Robes  of  Ceremony  • 
Emperor he  and .  does.  not  aPPear  himfelf,  they  do  reverence  to  his  Throne,  inffead  of  his  Perfon! 

While  they  wait  for  the  Signal  to  enter  the  Court  of  the  Chau ,  facing  the  Hall  of  the 
Throne,  they  fit  on  their  Culhions  in  the  Court,  before  the  South-Gate  of  the  Palace,  which, 
is  pav  d  with  Bricks,  and  as  clean  as  a  Room.  The  Cushions  vary  according  to  the  Decree 
of  the  Mandarin  :  thofe  who  are  intitled  to  one,  for  all  are  not,  have  it  in  Summer  of  Silk 
the  Colour  making  the  Diftindtion,  though  the  Difference  of  the  Rank  appears  chiefly  from 
the  middle  of  the  Cuftiion  ;  and  in  the  Winter  they  ufe  Skins,  which  are  diftinguifh’d  by 
the  Price.  In  this  great  multitude,  where  one  would  expedt  to  meet  with  nothing  but 
Confufion,  every  thing  is  admirably  well  regulated,  and  perform’d  in  the  greateff  Order;, 
for  as  each  knows  his  Place,  there  are  no  Difputes  about  Precedence. 
îounTabieea0  When  the  Body,  of  the  late  Emprefs  was  carrying  to  be  interr’d,  one  of  the  Princes  of 
for  a  Breach  Blood  calling  a  Ko-lau  to  fpeak  with  him,  the  Ko-lau  approach'd,  and  having  anfwer’d 
of  the  Cere-  him  on  his  Knees,  the  Prince  left  him  in  that  Pofture  without  bidding  him  rife.  Next  Day 
lîioniaL  a  Ko-li  accufed  the  Prince  and  all  the  Ko-lau1  s  before  the  Emperor  ;  the  Prince  for  fuffering 

fiich  a  confiderable  Officer  to  appear  before  him  in  fo  humble  a  Pofture  ;  and  the  Ko-lau's> 
chiefly  him  who  kneel’d  down,  for  diffionouring  the  higheft  Poft  in  the  Empire,  and  the 
reft  for  not  oppofing,  or  at  leaft  giving  the  Emperor  Notice  of  it.  The  Prince*  excufed 
himfelf,  in  that  he  was.  ignorant  of  what  Cuftom  or  the  Law  directed  in  the  Cafe,  and  did 
not  require  that  Submiftion  ;  but  the  Ko-li  in  Anfwer  alledged  a  Law  of  an  ancient  Dynajly  : 
Whereupon  the  Emperor  order’d  the  Li-pu  [or  Tribunal  of  Ceremonies]  to  fearch  for  fuck 
Law  in  the  Archives,  and  in  Cafe  it  could  not  be  found,  to  make  a  Fvule  on  that  Head, 
which  might  take  place  for  the  future. 

Formality  of  The  Ceremonial  is  likewife  regulated,  on  all  other  Occafions,  which  the  Grandees  may 
ing  fheTm.’  t0  comPliment  the  Emperor  :  Such  for  Inftance  (and  it  is  the  only  one  I  (hall  mention) 
peror  on  the  was  that  when  the  prefent  Emperor  [Vong-ching]  declar’d  the  Choice  he  had  made  of  one 
Em0ireftfan  Wives  for  EmPrefs-  Immediately  two  of  the  moft  confiderable  Dodtors,  who  are 

mi>re  Members  of  the  great  Council,  were  deputed  to  make  the  Compliment,  (for  to  them  only 
it  belongs  to  compofe  thefe  pieces  of  Eloquence)  and  remit  it  to  the  Tribunal  of  Rites  ;  who, 
as  foon  as  they  receiv’d  it,  prepar’d  themfelves  for  the  Ceremony. 

On  the  Day  appointed,  in  the  Morning,  there  was  carry’d,  to  the  firft  or  Eaftern  Gate  (*)  of 
Palace,  a  kind  of  fquare  Table,  on  the  Corners  whereof  were  eredted  four  Pillars,  which  fup- 
ported  a  fort  of  Dome  :  This  little  portable  Cabinet  was  fet  off  with  yellow  Silk  and  other 
Ornaments.  At  the  prefixed  Hour  a  neat  little  Book  (  wherein  was  written  the  Compli¬ 
ment  that  was  compofed  for  the  Emperor,  with  the  Names  of  the  Princes,  Grandees,  and 
thofe  of  the  fupreme  Courts,  who  came  in  a  Body  to  perform  this  Ceremony)  being  plac’d 
on  the  Table,  fome  Mandarins ,  clad  fuitably  to  their  Office,  took  up  the  Machine,  and 
went  forward.  All  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  with  the  other  Princes  and  Noblemen  had  gone 
before,  each  according  to  his  Rank,  and  waited  near  one  of  the  inner  Gates  of  the  Palace. 
The  reft  of  the  great  Officers,  fuch  as  the  Prime  Minifters,  the  Dodfors  of  the  firft  Rank,  the 
Piefidents  of  the  fupreme  Courts,  and  the  other  Tartarian  and  Chinefe  Mandarins ,  as  well 
Literary  as  Military,  all  magnificently  drefs’d  in  their  Habits  of  Ceremony,  follow’d  the  Table 
on  Foot,  every  one  in  his  proper  Place.  Several  mufical  Inftruments  made  a  very  agreeable 
Concert,  the  Drums  and  Trumpets  refounding  from  different  Parts  of  the  Palace.^  They 
began  the  Pioceffion  ;  and  when  they  were  near  the  Gate  call’d  TJ-meweni  the  Princes  join’d 
them,  placing  themfelves  at  their  Head.  In  this  manner  they  walk’d  together  as  far  as  the 
great  Kali  of  Audience  (*f*),  which  having  entred,  they  took  the  Compliment  off  the  portable 


(*)  For  the  great  Gate,  facing  the  South,  is  never  open’d 
but  for  the  Emperor,  or  for  the  Ceremonies  which  relate  to 
ilis  Anceftors. 

(f)  This  is  the  Hall  where  the  Emperor  gives  Audience 


to  Ambafladors ,  where  he  gives  public  Inflruflions  [or 
preaches]  two  or  three  times  a  Year,  and  where  on  the  firft 
Day  of  the  Year  he  receives  the  Compliments  of  all  the 
Officers  who  are  at  P  e-king. 

Table, 


in  their  Salutations'  and  Compliments. 
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Table,  and  plac  dit  on  another  Table,  prepar  d  for  that  Purpofe,  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall. 

Then  all  being  rang  d  in  handfome  Order  and  ftanding  in  their  proper  Places,  they  made 
their  ufual  Reverences  before  the  Imperial  Throne,  as  if  his  Majefty  had  been  there  himfelf; 
that  is  they  fell  upon  their  Knees,  ftruck  their  Foreheads  three  times  again  ft  the  Ground  with 
great  Relpetf,  and  then  rofe  up  again,  performing  the  fame  Ceremony  three  times.  After  this, 
every  one  eeping  in  is  own  I  lace  with  great  Silence,  the  Malic  began  to  play  again  ;  and 
the  Presents  of  the  Tribunal  of  Rites  acquainted  the  chief  Eunuchs  of  the  Prefence,  that  all 

I  rrf  Fan  ?  TT?-6  befought  his  Majefty  to  come  and  lit  down  on  his  precious 

.  T  îronf*  Thefe  Words  bemg  carry  d  to  the  Emperor,  he  appear’d  and  afcended  the  Throne; 

When  immediately  two  Doctors  of  the  firft  Rank,  appointed  for  that  Purpofe,  having  advanced 
neai  the  Table,  made  feveral  Pveverences  on  their  Knees  ;  and  then  rifing  up,  one  of  them 
took  the  little  Book,  and  read  diftinClly  with  a  loud  Voice  the  Compliment  made  by 

?1SmMU§Uft  Ç omPaljy  to,  hls  Majefty,  which  was  not  very  long.  As  foon  as  the  Doctors  had 
nniihd  it,  and  retired  to  their  Places,  the  Emperor,  defending  from  his  Throne,  return’d  to  his 

Apartment. 

After  Noon  the  Princeffes  of  the  Blood,  the  other  PrincelTes,  and  Ladies  of  the  firft  Quality, 

With  the  Wives  of  all  the  great  Mandarins ,  above-mention’d,  went  every  one,  according  to  their 
Rank  and  Dignity,  towards  the  Palace  of  the  Emprefs,  no  Lord  or  Mandarin  daring  to  appear; 
they  were  conducted  by  a  Lady  of  Diftinction,  who  on  this  Occalion  perform’d  the  part  of 
a  Miftrefs  of  the  Ceremonies,  as  the  Prelidents  of  the  Tribunals  had  done  that  of  Mafters. 

As  loon  as  all  the  Ladies  were  arriv  d  near  the  Emprefs’s  Palace,  her  firft  Eunuch  prefen t- 
ing  himfelf,  the  Maftiefs  of  tne  Ceremonies  add  refs  d  him  in  this  ÎVlaoner  :  <c  I  humbly  befeech 

the  Emprefs,  (laid  fne)  in  behalf  of  this  Aflembly,  to  condefcend  to  come  out  of  the  Palace, 

and  place  herfelf  on  the  Throne.”  The  Women’s  Compliment  is  notcarry’d  in  a  fmall  Book 
like  the  Emperors,  but  they  prefent  a  Leaf  of  a  particular  fort  of  Paper,  whereon  it  is  written, 

.with  Variety  of  Ornaments  about  it.  The  Emprefs  accordingly  came  out;  and  being  fèated 
on  her  Throne,  ereCted  in  one  cf  the  Halls  of  her  Palace,  after  the  Paper  was  prefented,  the 
Ladies  ftanding  up  made  two  Curtefies,  like  thofe  made  by  the  Women  of  Europe ,  which  is 
the  Fafhion  in  China.  This  Reverence  is  call’d  Van-fo  ;  Van  fignifying  ten  thoujand ,  and  Fo 
HappinefSy  or  Good  Luck  \  V an-jo ,  All  Happinefs  attend  ye. 

In  the  Beginning  of  the  Monarchy,  when  Simplicity  reign’d,  Women  were  permitted;  in  The 
making  a  Curtefy  to  a  Man,  to  ufe  thefe  two  Words,  Van-fo  :  but  afterwards,  when  the  faiute  by1*” 
Purity  of  Manners  began  to  corrupt,  this  fort  of  Addrefs  to  Men  was  not  thought  decent  in  Curtefy. 
Women,  whofe  Salute  to  them  was  confined  to  the  mute  Curtefy  ;  and  to  deftroy  the  Cuftom 
entirely,  they  were  not  permitted  to  fay  the  Words  even  in  faluting  one  another.  The  Ladies 
having  made  the  two  Curtefies,  fell  on  their  Knees,  and  knock’d  their  Fore-head  once 
againft  the  Ground,  as  the  Tribunal  of  Rites  had  prefcrib’d  ;  they  then  rofe  and  flood  up  in 
the  fame  Order  with  profound  Silence,  while  the  Emprefs  defcending  from  the  Throne  with¬ 
drew. 

It  is  not  at  all  ftrange  that  there  fhould  be  a  Ceremonial  regulated  for  the  Court  ;  but  the 
Surprize  is,  that  they  fhould  go  fo  far  as  to  eftablifh  particular  Rules  for  the  Behaviour  of 
private  Perfons  towards  one  another,  when  they  have  any  Bufinefs,  either  with  their  Equals  cr 
Superiors.  No  Perfon  whatever  can  difpenfe  with  thefe  Rules,  but,  from  the  higheft  Man¬ 
darin  to  the  meaneft  Mechanick,  every  one  obferves  punctually  the  Subordination  that  Rank, 

Merit,  or  Age  require. 

The  common  way  of  Saluting,  is  to  clap  the  Hands  together  before  the  Breaft,  moving  Form  of  Sa_ 
them  in  an  affeCled  Manner,  and  to  bow  the  Head  a  very  little,  faying  j Tfin-tjin  ;  which  is  lutation  ufed 
a  Word  of  Compliment,  of  an  unlimited  Signification.  When  they  meet  a  Perfon  to  whom  by  the  ^en2 
they  ought  to  pay  greater  Deference,  after  joining  their  Hands,  they  firft  lift  them  up,  and 
then  let  them  fall  almoft  to  the  Earth,  bowing  their  Body  very  low  at  the  fame  time.  When 
two  Perfons  who  are  acquainted  meet,  after  a  long  Separation,  they  both  fall  on  their  Knees 
and  bow  to  the  Earth,  then  rife  up  again,  and  perform  the  fame  Ceremony  two  or  three 
times.  They  commonly  make  ufe  of  the  Word  Fo  in  their  Civilities  :  if  any  Perfon  is 
newly  arriv'd,  the  firft  Queftion  they  afk  him,  is  Nafo ,  that  is,  If  all  things  have  happen’ d  Compliment 
well  in  his  Journey  ;  when  they  are  afk’d,  How  they  do ,  they  reply,  Kau  lau-ye  hung-foy  Very  tal 
wetly  Thanks  to  your  abundant  Felicity  ;  when  they  lee  a  Man  who  is  in  Health,  they  accoft  onSl 
him  with  Tungfo ,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  Profperity  is  painted  on  pur  Face ,  or  Toil 
have  a  happy  Countenance . 

Regard  is  had  to  the  Rules  of  Civility  ho  lefs  in  the  Villages  than  the  Cities  ;  and  whether  even  among 
they  are  walking  together,  or  faluting  each  other,  they  always  make  ufe  of  Terms  full the  Peafants 
of  RefpeCt  and  Complaifance.  When,  for  Example,  one  takes  any  Pains  to  pleafe  them, 

Pey-fn ,  they  fay,  Ton  are  lavijh  of  your  Heart  ;  If  you  have  done  them  any  Service,  the 
Expreftion  is,  Sye-pu-tfn ,  My  Thanks  can  never  have  an  end  ;  If  they  hinder  a  Perfon  ever 
fo  little  who  is  bufy,  Fan-lau ,  fay  they,  I  am  very  troublefome  ;  Te-tfwi ,  I  have  committed 
a  great  Fault  in  taking  this  Liberty  ;  When  one  is  beforehand  in  doing  them  a  Kindnefs,  they 
cry,  Pû-kan ,  Pû-kany  Pû-kan,  I  dare  not ,  I  dare  not ,  I  dare  not ,  that  is  to  fayy  Juffer  you 
to  take  fo  much  Trouble  on  my  Account  ;  If  you  fpeak  the  leaft  in  their  Praife,  they  reply, 

Ki-kany  How  dare  I  !  meaning,  How  dare  I  believe  the  Things  you  fay  of  me  !  When  they 
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take  Leave  of  a  Friend  who  has  been  at  Dinner  with  them,  they  fay,  Yew-man ,  or  fay-man^ 
We  have  receiv'd  you  after  a  very  ordinary  manner  ;  we  have  treated  you  after  a  very  ordinary 
manner.  The  Chinefe  have  always  in  their  Mouths 'fuch  Words  as  thefe,  which  they  utter  with 
an  affedted  Tone  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  they  generally  proceed  from  the 
Heart. 

Precedence  Among  the  common  People,  the  chief  Place  is  conflantly  given  to  the  mod  aged  j  but 
given  toAge.  if  there  are  Strangers,  it  is  be  flow’d  on  him  who  lives  fartheft  off,  unlefs  his  Rank  or  Qua¬ 
lity  requires  it  to  be  otherwife.  In  thofe  Provinces  where  the  Right  Hand  is  mofl  honour¬ 

able,  (for  in  fome  the  Left  is  fo)  they  never  fail  to  give  it. 

When  two  Mandarins  meet  in  the  Street,  if  their  Rank  be  equal,-  they  falute,  without 
among  the  either  leaving  their  Chair  or  rifing,  by  letting  fall  their  join’d  Hands,  and  afterwards  lifting 
£>jjun.  them  up  to  the  Head,  which  they  repeat  feveral  times  till  they  are  out  of  each  other  s  Sight  : 

but  if  one  of  them  be  of  an  inferior  Rank,  he  mud  flop  his  Chair,  or  alight,  if  he  is  on 
Horfeback,  and  make  a  profound  Reverence;  for  which  Reafon  the  Inferiors  avoid  fuch  Ren¬ 
counters  as  much  as  pofiible. 

Of  Children  Nothing  is  comparable  to  the  Refpedt  which  Children  have  for  their  Fathers,  and  Scholars  for 
to  Parents,  their  Matters,  fpeaking  little,  and  always  {landing  in  their  Prefence;  their  Cuflom  is,  efpe- 

cially  at  the  beginning  of  the  Year,  their  Birth-Days,  and  on  feveral  other  Occafions,  to  falute 

them  on  their  Knees,  knocking  their  Foreheads  feveral  times  againfl  the  Ground. 

^  When  the  Chinefe  converfe  together,  they  exprefs  themfelves  in  the  mofl  humble  and  refpe&ful 
Tei^ufed16  manner  ;  and  unlefs  they  are  talking  familiarly  to  intimate  Friends,  or  Perfons  of  an  inferior 
in  Convert-  Rank,  they  never  fpeak  in  the  firfl  or  fécond  Perfon  :  for  to  fay  I  and  You ,  would  be  a 
SIün'  grofs  Incivility  ;  wherefore  inflead  of  I  am  very  fenfthle  of  the  Service  that  you  have  done  me , 

they  will  fay,  Y  he  Service  which  the  Lord ,  or  the  Doctor,  has  done  for  his  mectneft  Servant ,  or  his 
Scholar ,  hasjenfibly  affetfed  me.  In  the  fame  manner  a  Son  fpeaking  to  his  Father,  will  call  him- 
felf  his  Grand-Son,  tho’  he  is  the  eldefl  of  the  Family,  and  has  Children  himfelf. 

Chinefe  have  They  often  make  ufe  of  their  proper  Names  to  teflify  their  great  Refpect  ;  for  it  mufl  be 
teverai  obferv’d  that  the  Chineje  have  feveral  Names,  fuitable  to  their  Age  and  Rank.  The  Parents  give 
on1  varies Cn  their  Child  at  his  Birth  the  Name  of  the  Family,  which  is  common  to  all  who  are  defeended 
Occafions.  from  the  fame  Grandfire.  About  a  Month  after  they  give  him  a  Diminutive  or  Milk-Name, 
as  they  term  it,  being  commonly  that  of  a  Flower,  Animal,  or  fuch  like  thing.  When  he 
begins  his  Studies,  he  receives  from  his  Matter  a  new  Name,  which  is  join’d  to  the  Family- 
Name,  and  this  he  is  call’d  by  at  School.  Being  arriv’d  to  Man’s  Eftate,  he  takes  among  his 
Friends  another  Name  ;  and  this  is  it  which  he  retains,  and  commonly  figns  at  the  end 
of  his  Letters  or  other  Writings.  In  a  Word,  when  he  attains  fome  confiderable  Office, 
he  then  affumes  a  Name  agreeable  to  his  Rank  and  Merit,  which  is  the  Name  that  Politenefs 
requires  to  be  ufed  in  fpeaking  to  him.  It  would  be  an  Incivility  to  call  him  by  his  Family- 
Name,  unlefs  the  Perfon  who  did  fo  were  of  a  much  fuperior  Rank. 

Compliment  Thefe  polite  and  modefl  Manners,  infufed  fo  early  into  the  Chinefe,  give  them  the  mofl  pro- 
paid  a  good  found  Veneration  for  their  Governors,  whom  they  look  upon  as  their  leathers  ;  but  their  way 

Governor  at  eXpreffing  this  Veneration  feems  to  us  very  extraordinary.  When  the.  Governor  of  a  City 

withdraws  into  another  Province,  after  having  acquitted  himfelf  in  his  Office  to  the  public 
Satisfaction,  the  People  ftrive  to  pay  him  the  greatefl  Honours.  For  two  or  three  Leagues 
together  at  certain  Diftances  they  fix  Tables,  on  fome  of  which  (fet  round  with  long  Pieces  of 
Silk,  that  hang  down  to  the  Ground)  they  burn  Perfumes  and  place  Candleflicks,  Wax-lights, 
Meats,  Pulfe  and  Fruits  ;  furnifhing  others  with  Wine  and  Tea.  As  foon  as  the  Mandarin 

appears,  they  fall  on  their  Knees,  and  bow  their  Heads  to  the  Ground:  fome  weep,  or  at  leafl 

pretend  to  do  fo  ;  others  befeech  him  to  alight  to  receive  the  lafl  Teflimony  of  their  Gratitude. 
They  then  prefent  him  with  the  Wine  and  other  Provifions  prepar’d  for  him,  and  thus  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  flopp’d  as  he  advances.  But  the  mofl  pleafant  part  of  all  is  to  fee  People  drawing  off 
his  Boots,  every  now  and  then,  to  give  him  new  ones.  All  the  Boots  that  have  touch’d  tbe. 
Mandarin ,  are  held  in  Veneration  by  his  Friends,  who  preferve  them  as  precious  Relics  in  their 
Floufes.  The  firfl  that  are  drawn  off  are  by  way  of  Gratitude  put,  in  a  fort  of  Cage,  over 
the  Gate  of  the  City  through  which  he  paffed. 

In  the  fame  manner  when  the  Inhabitants  of  any  City  would  honour  their  Governor  on 
ting  a  Go-  his  Birth- Day,  the  principal  Perfons  meet  and  go  in  a  Body  to  falute  him  at  his  Palace.  Befides 
Birth  Day the  cornnion  Prefcnts,  they  often  take  with  them  a  long  japan’d  Box,  adorn’d  with  Flowers  of 
Gold,  and  divided  into  eight  or  twelve  fmall  Cells,  which  are  filled  with  feveral  forts  of  Sweet¬ 
meats.  When  they  are  come  to  the  Hall,  where  the  Ceremony  is  to  be  perform’d,  they  all 
.  .  Hand  in  a  Rank,  and  make  a  profound  Reverence  ;  then  they  fall  on  their  Knees,  and  bow 

their  Heads  to  the  Ground,  unlefs  the  Governor  prevents  them,  as  he  commonly  does. 
Oftentimes  the  mofl  cônfiderable  among  them  takes  a  Cup  of  Wine,  and  lifting  it  up  on 
high,  with  both  Hands  offers  it  to  the  Mandarin ,  and  fays  aloud,  by  way  of  wifh  ;  Fo- 
tfyu ,  Yhis  is  the  Wine  that  brings  good  Luck  ;  Shew-tfyû ,  Yhis  is  the  W vie  that  brings  long 
Life.  Immediately  after  another  advances,  and  holding  up  the  Sweat-Meats,  prefents  them 
very  refpeCtfully,  faying,  Yhis  is  the  Sugar  of  long  Life .  Then  others  repeat  the  fame  Cere¬ 
monies  three  times,  ft  ill  uttering  the  fame  Wifhes. 
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.  EXPLANATION for  th  eTl  VAN G  MYAIT 

a  >y/i(  >  //é//i /u  '/s/Aip  /Ae  zoAo/c*  *-S/eœee,  iAtzrMee/ tzife  V/z't>  MûZZZ'/s. 

^  'Ms  eeS  A/tzzy  tOa/t  *zzzM//e/A. 

C  /AAe  T'oi'e-Covurt  , 

d  <_>??<?  Irmer-Court  . 

çr^yçi^,^z'/As  M/yzeszsz/  MtA/A,  zi'Aez^ezzz  <zzy'yz/aeee/zAe  SA/A/eVyAA/Aec/ 
nzzMMeMfAzn^  of’n&t/ezMzxAs, 

-zziz/tes ,  e&ceyrtmy  tÆeyize/ezit:,  ze/io/e  //ozzzzAzsè  stà/zie  Slum-  chi ,  zz/Y/netAe 
yzluceAt/ieze  so  tony  auzAzs  /Atzzzu/y  cen/inues  te  zezyz?  .1  Arvo  Side-Halls 
^razr-^é-àAe  ^A/e^zMi^  AA/tzAnls /or  Mstr /A^  mi 
/a/ûm~  gTerrafs  orMezren  ofMe/zyzezra/AaMezzyM  Mree 
yetyfAx  yse<iZVvn%,  orM^z'ty^Mazzeyoz'/uzzuziyMezyAzzteezn  <A&zi<zzcre/Me> 
/üroesezzterez/zzz/AsJAA/A. iGate^TerraÉ,  W  Stair-Cafes  ^/z^zzAy 
ortAe  mnsr  (ez/zsA  fiâtes  Ter^^f*  ~Ct/ .  eL.S’-s*  .  A 


-  -  - - -s  - - — i/  — 

Mecs'â  o/Mze  Oezszzwziyz  zs  /&  /eyzeyyoseztee/. 

p  Mzc/e  Courts  ;  in  one  Aizee  ^Mandarin  ztMo  Aeeyze  MeyA/zee,  tzv 

Me  oMer  a/v jP/'cysareoA Aie  /zc&uz/e  <zzU/  o/Aer  &%Azys  o/féret/fr  Me. 
c f  Assess  éo  c/Azziozzr'  Metr  ^  A/eznozy  orztc/  Aer>/Ue  . 


Jeur yrzzzcz/ztztJ^yzycz/ites  of  Lontu^ms  /lozieuzeef aeySayes  e/MeJeeez* ; 
/AazAŸcÀiAA&  of  ten  et/zoz  •  ^tycjpAif  of/us,  Aozworee/ajJzyazûfàUA< 
MlazzA. m  Sc^yAsy  osJ/zAiz  AtzzA  zxzzmz/Me  Mezzz'tAeitAat/a^z^'JziAzz^^ 


omuz// Of  C?e?v?nA77&j/,W.  v/uir/yf  3%&//y&Afv'  fzntïia  r/~f  afu//Ares 
-p  ÎjAz?zz-AyA'  iSy/Mse  <  yAz/oszs,  eyzezz  ezz  aACAAci/.  zzzz/A 
aziaftzz  ea<  A  er  ^  SAvAA  ^AAzzzuzzzezz/^,  zto/A  i  Azz/YsyozZoTzs  Ay  Aezrd  C 
yzeronf  tzi/zzyiyAef  ronluçuis .  q  t  AzyA  i*/y,  zvÂezv  zs  /Az^zm  t 
MfAztu/ o/V/u'  ^tkzzzier/o  MArzzf /zA/Ae  O/fêrtnys  zzz  fA/s  éA/aet* 
ctzu/MziSz'ezzi  es  ofYAe  zzizier  CzyuztzvttA "its  Stai^-Calès  <fcPei*ron  w 

r.j„  ?  7)7)s.*,/./,  ~J..  _v'  zs^z./.  zz _ _  ^ .  ,/  ^ _ Mzt/ertf1 

y-  /  Wl.i 


Zl 


me  csi’oyzzv zirty a/< < oitrt?  stzxyzuzz/iezz.Txezzze  c<ae/t  ( ozezxz^  cz  tynzeuzu 
Atez'e  /Âe^ià4ezioAK. ànfticttiS  /j/t<rzicmz'e<A ete er^Azye  of/As  /AzzW M-ût* 


in  their  Salutations  and  Compliments. 
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But  when  the  Mandarin  has  diftinguifh’d  himfell  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  his  Equity,  Compliment 
Zeal,  and  Goodnefs  to  the  People,  and  they  are  defirous  of  giving  a  remarkable  Tedimony  cliour^Colt 
of  their  Gratitude,  they  have  a  particular  way  of  letting  him  know  how  highly  they  edeem 
his  happy  Government.  The  Literati  caufe  a  Garment  to  be  made,  con  lifting  of  fmall 
Squares  of  Sattin,  of  various  Colours,  as  red,  blue,  green,  black,  yellow,  &c.  and  on  his  Birth- 
Day  carry  it  with  great  Ceremony,  accompanied  with  Mufick.  Being  arrived  in  the  outward 
Hall,  which  ferves  for  a  Tribunal,  they  befeech  him  to  come  out  of  the  inner  Hall  into 
the  public  one  ;  and  then  prefent  this  Garment,  requefting  him  to  put  it  on.  The  Mandarin 
pretends  to  make  a  Difficulty  of  it,  laying,  that  he  is  unworthy  of  fuch  an  Honour  j 
but  at  length  giving  way  to  the  Intreaties  of  the  Literati ,  and  People  who  croud  the  Court, 
he  fuffiers  them  to  ftrip  off  his  upper  Garment  and  cloath  him  with  that  which  they  brought  with  Signification 
them.  They  intend  by  the  various  Colours  to  reprefent  all  Nations,  who  wear  different  Habits,  Pie" 
and  to  fignify  that  all  People  confider  him  as  their  Father,  and  that  he  is  worthy  to  be  their 
Governor  ;  for  which  Reafon  tliefe  Garments  are  called  Wan-jin-i ,  that  is,  Lhe  Habits  " 
of  all  Nations.  *Tis  true,  the  Mandarin  never  wears  them  except  at  this  Time  j  but  they  are 
carefully  kept  in  the  Family,  as  a  Mark  of  Honour  and  Diftinâion.  They  never  fail  to  acquaint 
the  Viceroy  with  it,  and  the  News  is  often  carried  to  the  Supreme  Courts.  P.  Contancin 
happen’d  once  to  be  prefent  at  this  Ceremony,  on  going  to  payhis  Compliments  to  a  Governor 
on  his  Birth-Day. 

All  Vifits  to  a  Governor,  or  other  Perfon  of  Didindlion,  muff  be  made  before  Dinner  ; 
or  if  the  Perfon  has  eaten  any  thing,  he  ought  at  lead:  to  abdain  from  Wine  :  for  it 
would  Ihew  want  of  Refpedt  to  a  Man  of  Quality  to  appear  before  him  with  a  Countenance 
which  dilcovered  they  had  been  drinking  ;  and  the  Mandarin  would  be  offended,  if  the  Vilitor 
fmeiled  ever  fo  little  of  Wine.  However,  when  you  pay  a  Vifit  the  fame  Day  you  receive 
one,  it  may  be  done  after  Dinner  ;  for  then  it  is  a  Sign  of  your  Hade  to  honour  the  Perfon 
who  vilited  you. 

’Tis  alfo  an  indifpenfable  Duty  of  the  Literati ,  who  alone  are  capable  of  having  a  Share  Honoùrspaîd 
of  the  Government,  to  pay  extraordinary  Honours  to  the  ancient  Legillators,  and  mod  famous  ancient  u- 
Philofophers  of  the  Empire,  efpecially  Confuçius  ;  who  in  his  Life-time  contributed  greatly  to  fhifotophers; 
edablidi  a  perfedt  Form  of  Government,  and  left  behind  him  the  principal  Maxims  thereof. 

All  that  is  to  be  done  on  fuch  an  Occadon  is  regulated  by  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Empire. 

Iii  every  City  a  Palace  is  eredted,  which  ferves  for  the  Affemblies  of  the  Liter  atiy  who  Hal!  of  Kong* 
have  given  it  feveral  Names,  as  Pwan-king ,  or  the  Royal  Hall  ;  fa-jhing-tyen ,  The  Hall  of  'fti-ffe. 
Wifdorn ,  or  Perfection  ;  La-hyO,  Lhe  Great  College ,  [or  School]  Qua-hyo,  Lhe  College  of  the 
Empire.  On  the  Walls  are  hung  divers  fmall  Boards,  gilt  and  japan’d,  inferibed  with  the 
Names  of  thofe  who  have  didinguifhed  themfelvesin  the  Sciences,  Confucius  being  at  their  Head  ; 
and  all  the  Learned  are  obliged  to  honour  this  Prince  of  their  Philofophers,  according  to  the 
following  Ceremonies  : 

Thofe  who,  after  rigorous  Examinations,  are  judged  fit  for  the  Degree  of  Syew-tfay ,  or  ceremon-/ 
Batchelors,  go  to  the  Threfhold  of  the  LLhyo-tau ,  or  Mandarin ,  with  black  linen  Garments,  of  the  Bat- 
and  a  common  Cap  on.  As  foon  as  they  are  admitted  into  his  Prefence  they  bow  themfelves, 
fall  on  their  Knees,  and  then  prodrate  themfelves  feveral  times,  on  the  Right  and  on  the 
Left,  in  two  Lines  ;  till  the  Mandarin  gives  Orders  for  preferring  them  with  the  Habits  proper 
for  Batchelors,  which  confid  of  a  Ved,  a  Surtout,  and  a  filk  Cap.  Having  put  them  on,  they 
return  in  order  to  prodrate  themfelves  again  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Mandarin.  From 
hence  they  march  very  gravely  to  the  Palace  of  Confucius ,  where  they  bow  their  Heads  four 
times  to  the  Ground  before  his  Name,  and  before  thofe  of  the  mod  eminent  Philofophers, 
as  they  had  done  before  in  thp  Mandarin's  Floufe.  This  fird  Devoir  of  the  Batchelors  is  per¬ 
formed  in  a  City  of  the  fird  Rank,  nor  can  any  Perfon  whatfoever  be  excufed  from  doing  it, 
unlefs  he  is  in  Mourning,  or  dangeroudy  ill.  When  the  Syew-tfay  are  return’d  to  their  own 
Country,  thofe  of  the  fame  Didridt  go  in  a  Body  to  prodrate  themfelves  before  the  Governor,- 
who  ex  pedis  them  f  and  having  received  thefe  new  Marks  of  Honour  in  his  Tribunal,  he  rifes, 
and  offers  them  Wine  in  Cups,  which  he  fird  lifts  up  in  the  Air.  In  feveral  Places  pieces  of  red 
Silk  are  diftributed  among  them,  of  which  they  make  a  kind  of  Belt  ;  they  alfo  receive  two 
Wands  adorned  with  Flowers  of  Silver,  which  they  fet  on  each  of  their  Caps  like  a  Caduceus  ; 
then  they  walk  with  the  Governor  at  their  Head  to  the  Palace  of  Confucius ,  to  finidi  the  Cere¬ 
mony  with  the  ufual  Salutation  before  mention’d.  This  is  as  it  were,  the  Seal  [or  Ted]  which 
eftablifhes  them,  and  puts  them  in  Poffedion  of  their  new  Dignity  ;  becaufe  then  they  acknow¬ 
ledge'  Confuçius  for  their  Mader,  and  by  that  Adtion  profefs  to  follow  his  Maxims  in  the  Go¬ 
vernment  ol  the  State. 

û  Befides  this  the  Emperors  have  order’d  that  the  Dodtors  and  Literati  mould  celebrate,  as  it  Feftivai  or 
were  in  the  Name  of  the  Empire,  a  Feftivai  to  that  Great  Man.  Every  thing  is  prepared  ^re0‘B 
thé  Evening  before  :  a  Butcher  comes  and  kills  a  Hog,  and  the  Servants  of  the  Tribunal  bring  KongfUf*. 
Wine,  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Flerbs,  which  they  place  on  a  Table,  fet  with  Wax-Candleo  and 
Perfuming-Pans.  On  the  Morrow,  the  Governors,  Do&ors  and  Batchelors,  repair  with  Drums 
beating,  and  Hautboys  founding  to  the  Fead-Hall  :  where  the  Mader  of  the  Ceremonies,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  regulate  the  whole  Affair,  commands  them  fometimes  to  bend  forwards,  fometimes 

to  kneel  down,  fometimes  to  bow  to  the  very  Earth,  and  fometimes  to  dand  up. 

•  ■  When 


Z9&  Ceremonies  of  the  CHINESE 

When  the  Hour  for  beginning  the  Ceremony  is  come,  the  chief  Mandarin  takes  fuccefllvelv 
Meat,  Wine,  Pulfe,  and  prefents  them  before  the  Tables  of  Confuçius  ;  the  Mufic  playing  all 
the  while  to  Verfes  fung  in  Honour  of  this  great  Philofopher.  They  afterwards  repeat  his 
Encomium,  which  is  feldom  more  than  eight  or  ten  Lines,  in  praife  of  his  Knowledge 
Wifdorn,  and  good  Morals.  The  Formula  is  the  fame  throughout  all  the  Cities  of  the  Empire- 
and.  thefe  Honours,  which  are  in  Effect  paid  to  all  the  Learned  in  the  Perfon  o ï Confueiu! 
infpire  the  Doctors  with  great  Emulation.  ; 

Honours  paid  rTTueCeremjn^-H  conc.luded  w*tb  rePeated  Bows  and  Reverences  at  the  Sound  of  Flutes  and 
to  iUuitrious  Hautboys,  and  with  reciprocal  Compliments  among  the  Mandarins.  Laft  of  all,  they  burv 

Citizens an^  ^  Blood  and  Hair  of  the  Animal  that  has  been  offer’d  ;  and  burn  in  Token  of  Joy  a  large 
Piece  of  Silk,  which  is  fatten'd  to  the  end  of  a  Pike,  and  hangs  to  the  Earth  in  manner  of  a 
Streamer.  They  afterwards  go  into  the  fécond  Hall,  to  pay  certain  Honours  to  the  ancient 
Governors  of  Cities  and  Provinces,  who  are  famous  for  behaving  well  in  their  Employments 
Then  they  pafs  into  a  third  Hall,  where  are  the  Names  of  Citizens  illuttrious  for  their  Virtues 
and  Talents,  and  there  perform  fome  farther  Ceremonies. 

It  is  reported,  that  the  Chinefe  Emperor  Kya-tfing, ,  before  he  began  his  Studies,  went  to  the 
Empemr  Palace  of  Confuçius  to  offer  him  Prefents,  and  before  his  Tablet  fpoke  to  him  in  this  manner  : 
Addireff  to  “  the  Emperor,  come  this  Day  to  offer  Praifes  and  Prefents,  as  Marks  of  my  Refpeft 
Kng-jâ-tft.  “  for  all  the  ancient  Doctors  of  our  Nation,  efpecially  for  the  Prince  Chew-kong  and  Corfu* 
<c  çius  :  I  then,  who  do  not  furpafs  in  Genius  the  ieatt  of  their  Difciples,  am  oblig’d  to  apply 
“  my  felf  to  the  Works,  that  is,  the  Books  left  us  by  thefe  great  Men,  and  fage  Matters  of 

Antiquity  ;  and  to  the  Collection  of  their  Maxims,  according  to  which  Potterity  ought  to 
"  reguLte  their  Manners.  For  this  Reafon,  being  refolved  to  fet  my  felf  to  ttudy  them  on  the 
“  Morrow,  I  will  ferioufly  employ  the  whole  Force  of  my  Underttanding  to  read  them  over 
"  and  over  without  ceafing,  as  the  leaft  of  the  Difciples  of  thefe  incomparable  Do&ors  ;  in 

“  order  mftrud  my  felf  thoroughly  therein,  and  to  finifh  happily  the  Courfe  of  my 
e£  Studies.  J 


2.  Their  VISITS. 

Certain  Vi-  Article  of  the  Chinefe  Politenefs  is  to  pay  Vittts  to  each  other,  which  on  certain  Days 

fits  indifpen-  of  the  Year,  and  particular  Occafions  that  happen  from  time  to  time,  are  Obligations  ;  efpe- 
fible*  ciaiIy  on  Scholars  with  refpectt  to  their  Matters,  and  Mandarins  with  regard  to  thofe  that  they 
depend  upon.  Thefe  Days  are  the  Birth-days,  the  beginning  of  the  new  Year,  the  Fettivals  at 
the  Birth  of  a  Son  ;  when  one  of  the  Family  marries,  is  raifed  to  fome  Office,  takes  a  long 
,  Journey,  or  dies,  Thefe  Vifits,  which  there  is  no  dilpenfing  with  on  all  ltich  Occafions 

without  fufficient  Caufe,  are  commonly  accompany’d  with  Preients  ;  confitting  often  of  things 

of  no  great  Value,  which  yet  may  be  of  Ufe  to  the  Perfon  they  are  prefented  to,  and  con¬ 
tribute  not  a  little  to  keep  up  the  Ties  of  Friendship  or  Dépendance.  As  for  common  Vifits 
there  is  no  Time  fix'd  for  them,  and  tho’  they  are  made  between  intimate  and  familiar  Friends* 
without  Formality,  yet  Cuftom  and  the  Law  oblige  others  to  perform  a  great  many  Ceremo¬ 
nies,  which  at  firtt  are  very  irkfome  to  all  but  the  Chinefe.  When  they  make  a  Vifit  they 
Tye-t/e  or  muft  bY  delivering  to  the  Porter  a  Vifiting-Billet,  called  Tye-tfe,  which  confifts  of  a 

vifit  in  g  Bil-  Sheet  of  red  Paper,  flightly  embellifh'd  with  Flowers  of  Gold,  and  folded  up  like  a  Screen. 

kCs*  On  one  of  the  Folds  is  written  their  Name,  with  the  Addition  of  fome  refpe&ful  Terms,  accord¬ 

ing  to  the  Rank  of  the  Perfon  who  is  vifited  :  They  fay,  for  Inftance,  The  tender  and  Jincere 
Friend  of  your  Lordjhip ,  and  the  perpetual  Difciple  of  your  Doctrine,  prefents  himfelf  in  this  Qua¬ 
lity,  to  pay  his  Duty,  and  make  his  Reverence  even  to  the  Farth  ;  which  they  exprefs  by 
thefe  Words,  Tun-few  fay.  When  the  Perfon  vifited  is  a  familiar  Friend,  or  an  ordinary 
Body,  common  Paper  will  ferve,  only  if  he  be  in  Mourning  it  ought  to  be  white. 

Tiieyferve  '  A  Mandarin  fometimes  contents  himfelf  with  receiving  the  Tye-tfe  from  the  Porter, 
VifiT d  °f  a  (wbicb>  according  to  the  Chinefe  manner,  is  the  fame  as  if  he  received  the  Vifit  in  Perfon)  and 
defiring  the  Vifitor,  by  a  Servant,  not  to  be  at  the  Trouble  to  alight  from  his  Chair:  Then  on 
the  fame  Day,  or  one  of  the  three  following,  he  goes  to  return  the  Vifit,  and  prefent  a 
Tye-tfe  like  that  which  he  receiv’d.  If  he  receives  the  Vifit,  and  the  Vifitor  is  a  Perfon  of  Dif- 
tin&ion,  his  Chair  is  permitted  to  pafs  thro’  the  two  firtt  Courts  of  the  Tribunal,  which  are 
Vifits  re-  very  large,  as  far  as  the  Entrance  of  the  Hall,  where  the  Mandarin  comes  to  receive  him. 

cffÀ\°Jthp  When  y°u  enter  into  the  fécond  Court,  you  find  before  the  Hall  two  Domeftics,  who  fome¬ 

times  hold  the  Umbrella,  and  great  Fan,  belonging  to  the  Mandarin ,  inclining  toward  each 
othei,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  you  can  neither  fee  the  Mandarin,  who  advances  to  receive 
you,  nor  be  feen  by  him  :  When  you  have  alighted  from  the  Chair,  your  Domeftic  with- 
diaws,  the  great  Fan  that  likewilè  conceal’d  your  Perfon,  and  then  you  are  at  a  proper 
Diftance  from  the  Mandarin,  to  pay  your  Reverence. 

At  this  Inftant  begin  ine  hormalities,  which  are  fet  down  at  length  in  the  Chinefe  Memorial: 
wheie  you  may  find  the  Number  of  Bows  that  you  are  to  make  ;  the  Expreffions  you  are  to 
ufe  ;  the  Titles  that  you  are  to  give  ;  the  mutual  Genuflections  ;  the  lèverai  Turnâ 
you  are  to  make,  fometimes  to  the  right,  fometimes  to  the  left;  (for  the  Place  of  Honour 

is  different  in  differeni  Places  ;  )  the  filent  Gettures  by  which  the  Matter  of  the  Houle  in¬ 

vites 


The  Cere¬ 
monies  on 
thofe  occa¬ 
fions. 
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vites  you  to  enter,  faying  nothing  but  Tfin-tfm  ;  the  decent  Refufal  to  enter  fir  ft,  by  fayifig 
pû-kan,  I  dare  not  ;  the  Salutation  that  the  Mafter  of  the  Houfe  is  to  make  to  the  Chair 
you  are  to  fit  in,  for  he  muft  bow  refpe&fully  before  it,  and  duft  it  lightly  with  the  Skirt  of  his 
Garment.  As  foon  as  you  are  feated,  you  are  to  declare,  in  a  grave  and  ferious  manner,  the 
Occafion  of  your  Vifit  ;  and  you  are  anfwered  with  the  fame  Gravity,  and  a  great  many  Bows, 
you  are  likewife  to  fit  upright  in  your  Chair  without  leaning  fagainft  the  Back  ;  to  look  down 
a  little  without  turning  your  Eyes  either  to  one  Side  or  the  other,  having  your  Hands  ftretched: 
out  upon  your  Knees,  and  your  Feet  placed  exactly  even.  After  a  Moment’s  Converfation,  a 
Servant  finely  dreffed  comes  in,  bringing  as  many  Difhes  of  Tea  as  there  are  Perfons  ;  and 
here  again  you  muft  be  very  careful  to  obferve  the  Forms  in  taking  the  Difti,  in  putting  it 
to  your  Mouth,  and  in  returning  it  to  the  Servant.  At  length,  the  Vifit  being  ended,  you 
withdraw,  making  ufe  of  other  Ceremonies.  The  Mafter  of  the  Houfe  condudts  you  to  your 
Chair,  and  when  you  are  entred,  advances  a  little,  waiting  till  the  Chairmen  have  taken  it  up  ; 
then  being  ready  to  depart,  you  bid  him  adieu,  and  he  returns  an  Anfwer  to  your  Civility'f*. 

Thefe  Ceremonies  are  obferved  with  the  greateft  Stritftnefs.  When  a  King -ebay,  or  Envoy  from  Envoy  to  T 
the  Court,  pays  a  Vifit  to  the  chief  Mandarins  of  the  Cities  thro’  which  he  pàfîes,  at  fetting  chief  Manda- 
out,  about  thirty  Perfons  go  before  his  Chair,  marching  two  in  a  Rank;  fome  with nn  oia  Clt>r* 
Copper-Bafons  in  their  Hands,  which  they  beat  at  times  like  a  Drum.  Some  carry  Colours, 
and  others  fmall  japan’d  Boards,  whereon  are  written  in  large  Characters  of  Gold,  King-chay- 
ta-jin,  that  is,  7 he  Lord,  the  Envoy  from  the  Court.  Some  bear  Whips  in  their  Hands,  others 
Chains.  Many  carry  on  their  Shoulders  certain  Inftruments,  painted  with  variety  of  Figures, 
and  gilt;  fome  in  the  Form  of  huge  Croftes,  with  Dragons  Heads  at  the  Top,  and  others  like  The  Order 
Vergers  Staves.  Among  the  reft  there  are  fome  with  high  Caps  of  red  Felt,  in  Form  of  a  Cylinder,  ^ffionthro' 
from  which  hang  down  two  large  golden  Feathers,  who  are  hired  only  to  cry  in  the  Streets,  the  Streets, 
and  bid  the  People  clear  the  Way.  At  the  Head  of  this  Cavalcade  is  a  Porter,  or  inferior 
Officer  of  the  Tribunal,  who  carries  in  a  large  Letter-Cafe  the  Tye-tfe ,  or  Viiiting-Billets, 
prepared  for  all  the  Mandarins  and  other  Perfons  of  DiftinCtion  whom  he  defigns  to  vifit.  On  each 
Side  of  the  Chair  walk  two  or  four  of  the  King-chay s  Domeftics  finely  drefs’d,  and  feveral  others 
clofe  the  March  ;  for  all  the  reft  are  occafionally  hired  to  attend  on  him,  while  he  ftays 
in  the  City  :  befides,  there  are  fifteen  who  never  ftir  from  Houfe  ;  fix  wait  at  the  Door 
with  Hautboys,  Fifes  and  Drums,  as  if  they  were  hired  to  deafen  the  Neighbourhood  with 
the  Noife  of  their  Inftruments,  ftriking  up  every  time  any  Perfon  of  Diftinction  enters  or 
comes  out  of  the  Houfe  ;  the  reft  are  employ’d  within  Doors. 

The  Manner  wherein  the  Mandarins  are  to  receive  an  Envoy  from  the  Court,  is  likewife  Recept;on 
accompany’d  with  Ceremonies,  which  they  dare  not  omit.  The  Reader  may  form  a  juft  given  an  En- 
Notion  of  them,  from  the  Reception  given  to  P.  Bouvet,  at  Nan-chang-fii.  [See  p.  59.]  when 
he  was  fent,  in  this  Quality  by  the  Emperor,  into  Europe.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  chief 
Mandarin ,  named  Tong-Lau-ya  ;  and  had  made  his  Journey,  partly  on  Horfeback  and 
partly  in  a  Chair,  as  far  as  that  City,  where  he  was  to  embark.  On  their  Arrival  they 
found  one  of  thofe  large  Barks  reprefenting  a  middle-rate  Man  of  War,  all  painted  and 
gilded,  which  was  prepared  for  their  Voyage.  Before  they  went  on  Board,  the 
Under-Secretaries  of  the  Viceroy  and  great  Mandarins,  who  had  been  fent  to  meet  them, 
according  to  Cuftom,  prefented  the  Tye-tfe,  or  Billets  of  Compliment,  on  Behalf  of  their  Mafters  : 
who  on  their  crofting  the  River,  appeared  on  the  Bank  ready  to  receive  them  ;  and  having  invited 
them  to  Land,  conducted  them  into  a  Kong-qûan ,  or  great  Palace,  on  the  River-Side.  When  they 
were  come  into  the  middle  of  the  fécond  Court,  the  Viceroy  and  all  the  Mandarins  that 
accompany’d  him  fell  on  their  Knees,  over-againft  the  Great  Hall,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Stair-Cafe,  and  enquir’d  after  the  Emperor’s  Health  ;  of  which  being  inform’d  by  Tong-lauya , 
he  and  the  Mandarins  rofe  up.  Then  the  Envoy  entring  the  Hall  (where  two  ranks  of  Chairs 
were  prepared  for  the  Company,  who  fat  in  the  fame  Order  as  they  _  enter’d)  they  were 
prefented  Tea  after  the  Tartarian  and  Chinefe  Manner,  which  was  drank  in  Form  ;  that  is  to 
fay  every  one  holding  in  his  right  Hand  a  Di(h  of  Tartarian  Tea,  made  a  low  Bow  to  the 
Viceroy  who  gave  the  Treat,  both  before  and  after  they  had  drank.  As  for  the  Chinefe  Tea, 
the  Cuftom  is  to  take  the  Difh  in  both  Hands,  and  making  a  low  Bow  to  touch  the  Ground 
therewith:  Then  they  drink  it  at  feveral  Sips,  holding  the  Difti  in  their  Left-hand.  Alter  Bi]]et3  of 
this  firft  Regale  the  Viceroy  and  the  General,  rifing  up  with  the  reft  of  the  Company,  pie-  Prefents. 
fented  the  Envoy  with  Tye-tfe,  or  Billets  of  the  Prefents  (a),  they  were  obliged  to  make  them  of 
Provifions  to  put  into  their  Barks,  and  then  invited  them  to  fit  at  Table.  The  Dinner  was 
prepared  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Hall,  where  there  were  two  Rows  of  Tables,  over-againft  each 
Other  •  the  Feaft  was  partly  after  the  Tartar  and  partly  after  the  Chinefe  Fafhion,  fo  that  a 
great  Part  of  the  troublefome  Ceremonies  obferved  at  the  Chinefe  Entertainments  were  dif- 
penfed  with  The  Feaft  being  over,  the  Envoys  re-imbarked;  and  in  a  little  time  the  chief  Man¬ 
darins  fent  them  Vifiting-Billets,  and  came  prefently  in  Perfon  one  after  another  The  Chi - 
fû  or  Governor  of  the  City,  accompany’d  by  the  two  Chy-hyen ,  or  Prefidents  of  the  two  In- 
|  Terior  Tribunals,  followed  the  Example  of  the  chief  Mandarins  ;%and  their  Vifits.  were  attended 
with  as  many  Tye-tfe,  or  Billets  of  Prefents,  which  they  were  to  make  of  Provifions  and  Re- 

of  Ceremonious  Vifits,  relates  to  Perfons  of  (a)  Tye-tfe  feems  to  be  a  general  Term  for  Billets,  or  Let* 
of  equ^l  Diftindtion,  as  that  of  one  Mandarin  to  another,  nearly  ters  of  any  kind. 

of  the  feme  Order.  ,  •  t 
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In  their  Paffage  by  Water,  inftcad  of  Tables  covered  with  Vi&uals,  which  th t  Mandat 
of  the  Places  keep  in  Readinefs  to  regale  the  King-cbay ,  the  Cuftom  is  to  fend  the  fame  f  ? 
of  Provifions  on  board  the  Bark  that  accompanies  him.  One  may  judge  of  the  Nature 
thefe  Prefents  by  that  of  the  Viceroy,  the  Lift  of  which  follows  :  viz.  two  Meafures  or  Bufol 
ot  fine  white  Rice,  two  Meafures  of  Meal  ;  one  Hog,  two  Geefe,-  four  Fowls,  four  Duck  * 
two  Bundles  of  Sea-Herbs,  two  Bundles  of  Stags  Pizzles,  which  when  pick'd  and  dry’d  a!* 
deem’d  in  China  exquifite  Eating  ;  two  Bundles  of  the  Entrails  of  a  certain  Sea-Fifh  tw^ 
Bundles  of  dry’d  Me-yu,  or  Ink-Fijb ,  and  two  Jarrs  of  Wine.  The  Prefents  of  the  other  Ma? 
darins  were  much  of  the  fame  fort.  As  it  is  cuftomary  in  all  the  Cities  that  you  pafs  thro’'* 
to  receive  this  kind  of  Prefents  from  the  Mandarins ,  there  is  no  occafion  to  make  any  other 
Provifion  on  board  the  Barks,  becaufe  there  is  enough  and  to  fpare  for  the  Envoy  and  all  hi 
hi-tân  or  Bill  Attendants.  .  When  a  Prefent  is  made,  befides  the  Tye-tJe,  or  Vifiting-Billet,  they  add  a  Li-tan* 
of  Parcels,  which  is  a  piece  of  red  Paper  like  the  Tye-tjef  whereon  is  written  the  Name  of  him  who  offer! 
it,  and  a  Lift  of  Particulars. 

W^en  be  who  makes  the  Prefent  comes  in  Perfon,  after  the  common  Civilities,  he  offers 
Cu (jom ary  to  you  the  Billet,  which-  you  take  from  him,  and  give  to  one  of  your  Servants  to  keep  making 

Prefents  or  a  }°w  Bow  b/  wa7  of  Acknowledgement.  The  Vifit  being  over,  you  read  the  Billet/ and  take 
receive  only  what  you  think  proper  :  if  you  accept  of  every  thing  fet  down  in  the  Lift,  you  keep  the  Billet 
Part*  and  fending  another  immediately  to  return  Thanks,  acquaint  him  that  you  accept  of  the  Whole* 
If  you  detain  but  Part,  you  mention  the  Particulars  in  the  Billet  of  Thanks;  and  in  cafe 
you  keep  nothing  at  all,  you  fend  back  the  Billet  and  the  Prelent,  with  a  Billet  of  Thanks* 
upon  which  you  Write  Pi-fye,  that  is,  Thefe  are  precious  Pearls,  I  dare  not  touch  them 
Form  of  If  the  Perfon  thinks  fit  to  fend  the  Prefent  by  his  Servants  only,  or  if  he  fends  the  thin*! 

0In2  with  the  Billet,  then  you  obferve  the  fame  Ceremonies  as  when  he  offers  it  in  Perfon  :  but  if 

he  fends  you  the  Billet  before  the  things  are  bought,  intending  to  buy  thofe  you  pitch  on  you 
take  a  Pencil,  and  make  Circles  on  the  things  you  accept  of,  which  are  immediately  bought  and 
fent  to  you  Then  you  write  a  Billet  of  Thanks,  and  mention  what  you  have  received,' adding  Tu- 
pi  that  is,  The  reft  are  precious  Pearls.  But  when  there  is  any  Wine,"  the  Servants  never  fail  to  eafe 
themfelves  of  fome  part  of  the  Weight,  without  its  being  perceiv’d  till  the  Pots  or  Jarrs  come  to 
be  open’d.  On  feveral  Occafions,  when  you  accept  of  a  Prefent,  Complaifance  requires  vou 
fhould  fend  another  m  return  ;  this  is  principally  put  in  Practice,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Yea^  in 
the  fifth  Moon,  &c.  When  the  Prefent  comes  from  a  Perfon  confiderable,  either  bv  Birth  nr 
Office,  the  Receiver  makes  a  low  Bow  before  it.  7 

Formality  in  xr  ^  ^  ***  ^  Perf°nS  afC  fub.M  t0  a  number  of 

writing  aud  L  °i  rnalities,  which  often  puzzle  the  Literati  themfelves.  If  you  write  to  a  Perfon  of  Dif. 

tending  Of  tintftion  you  are  obliged  to  ufe  white  Paper,  wit  ten  or  twelve  folds  like  a  Screen*  they 

s’  are  to  be  brought,  with  little  Bags  and  flips  of  red  Paper,  which  go  along  with  the  Letter 

You  begin  to  write  on  the  fécond  Folding,  and  put  your  Name  at  the  End.  A  great  deai 
of  pains  muft  be  taken  about  the  Stile,  which  ought  to  be  different  from  that  ufed  in  com¬ 
mon  Conversation  ;  Regard  muft  alfo  be  had  to  the  Character,  for  the  fmaller  the  Size 
the  moie  relpedfful  ;  there  are  proper  Diftances  to  be  kept  between  the  Lines,  and  Tides 
to  be  made  Ufe  of  according  to  the  Rank  and  Quality  of  the  Perfons.  The' Seal,  if  any 
be  ufed,  is  put  in  two  Places,  that  is,  over  the  Name  of  the  Perfon  who  writes,  and  over 
the  firft  Words  of  the  Letter,  but  they  are  ufually  contented  with  putting  it  on  the  little 
Bag  which  enclofes  it.  If  the  Wi  iter  is  in  Mourning,  he  puts  a  flip  of  blue  Paper  over 
his  own  Name.  The  Letter  when  written,  is  put  in  a  little  Paper-Bag,  on  the  middle  of 
which  they  pafte  a  flip  of  red  Paper,  the  length  of  the  Letter,  and  two  Fingers  broad 

and  write  jhereo n  Nwi-han,  that  is,  The  Letter  is  within.  They  then  put  it  in  a  fécond 

thicker  Paper  than  the  former,  with  a  Band  of  red  Paper,  as  before,  on  which  they 

put,  in  large  Characters,  the  Name  and  Quality  of  the  Perfon  to  whom  it  is  addreffed  ;  and 
on  the  fide,  in  fmaller  Characters,  the  Province,  City,  and  Place  of  his  Abode.  The  Openings 
at  top  and  bottom  of  this  fécond  Letter  are  pafted  together  very  neatly,  and  the  Seal  ira- 
preffed  on  both  with  thefe  Words,  Hû-fong ,  that  is ,  Guarded  and  Sealed -,  alfo  between  both 
from  top  to  bottom,  they  write  the  Year  and  Day,  on  which  the  Letter  is  delivered.  When 
.  ■  ^  lîtl  any  Difpatches  to  Court  that  require  more  than  ordinary  Expedition, 

they  fatten  a  Feather  to  the  Packet,  and  then  the  Courier  is  obliged  to  travel  Ni<ffit  and 
Day  without  flopping. 


3‘  'Their  Feafts  and  Entertainments. 


«/«SFealU  8  ,  Cht’Te>  as  well  as  other  Nations,  often  invite  one  another  to  Feafts,  wherein  the 

p A:  make  mutual  profeffions  of  Efteem  and  Friendfhip;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  thefe  Feafts  th; 

0.1  tenets,  natural  to  the  Chinefe,  is  troublefome  to  Europeans ,  for  the  whole  is  made  u 
o  Ceremonies  and  Compliments.  Their  Feafts  are  of  two  Sorts  r  the  ordinary  confiding  i 
about  twelve  or  fixteen  Diihes  ;  and  the  more  folemn,  which  require  twemy  four  upc 

p".  ;f  „;  as,w,el1,  as  more  Formalities.  When  all  Ceremonies  are  pundlually  obferved,  ti 
Feaft  rs  preceded  by  three  Tye-t/e,  or  Billets,  fent  to  thofe  who  are  invited  :  the  fir 
Invitation  is  made  the  Day  or  two  Days  before,  but  this  laft  is  rare  j  the  iecond  in  ti 

Mornir 
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their  FEASTS. 
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Morning  of  the  Peaft-Day,  to  put  the  Guefts  in  mind,  and  intreat  them  not  to  fail  cominiî  • 
and  the  thud,  when  every  thing  is  ready,  and  the  Mafter  of  the  Houfe  is  difpofed  by  a 

feelhem et>  ^  °ne  °  ^  *°  6t  them  know  he  is  extremely  impatient  to 

I  is  ferv’d  up,  is  commonly  adorned  with  Flower-Pots,  Pio  rke  FWft 

cures,  China- Ware  and  Inch  like  Ornaments.  There  are  as  many  Tables  as  there  are  Per-  25 
tons  invited  ;  unlels  the  Number  of  Guefts  obliges  them  to  fit  two  at  a  Table  for  thev  °“' 
rarely  put  three  at  thefe  great  Feafk  Thefe  fables  are  ranged  in  a  Row  on  each  Side 
the  Hall,  in  inch  a  manner  that  the  Guefts  face  each  other  as  they  fit  in  their  Arm-Chairs. 
fThe  fore-pa  it  of  the  Tables  are  fet  off  with  filk  Ornaments  of  Needle- Work  refemblino- 
.  thofe  belonging  to  our  Altars  ;  and  tho’  there  are  neither  Table-Cloaths  nor  Napkins  the 
curious  japanning  makes  them  look  very  neat.  The  Ends  of  each  Table  are  often  covered 
Lwith  feveral  great  Difhes,^  loaded  with  Meats  ready  carved*  and  piled  up  like  a  Pyramid 
with  Flowers  and  large  Citrons  on  the  Top;  But  thefe  Pyramids  are  never  touched  being 
only  for  Ornament,  like  the  Figures  made  of  Sugar  at  Feafts  in  Italy.  *  5 

When  he  who  gives  the  Entertainment  introduces  his  Guefts  into  the  Room,  he  iklutes  Compii- 
them  all,  one  after  another  ;  and  then  calling  for  Wine  in  a  little  Cup,  either  of  Silver  ments  beforc 
precious  Wood,  or  Porcelaine,  placed  on  a  little  japan’d  Salver,  he  takes  it  with  both  Hands’ 
and  bowing  to  all  the  Guefts,  turns  towards  the  great  Court  of  the  Houfe,  and  advances 
to  the  Forepart  of  the  Hall  ;  when  lifting  up  his  Eyes  and  Hands,  together  with  the  Cup 
towards  Heaven,  he  ftraitway  pours  the  Wine  on  the  Ground,  by  way  of  acknowledging 
that  whatever  he  is  poffeffed  of  is  the  Gift  of  Heaven.  He  then  caufes  Wine  to  be  poSred 
into  a  China  or  Silver  Cup,^  and  after  making  a  Bow  to  his  principal  Gueft,  places  it  on 
the  Table,  where  he  is  to  fit.  The  Gueft  returns  this  Civility  by  endeavouring  to  hinder 
him  from  taking  the  Trouble,  and  at  the  fame  time  caufing  Wine  to  be  brought  in  a 
Cup,  advances  a  few  Steps  ;  as  tho’  he  would  carry  it  to  the  Place  of  the  Mafter  of  the 
Feaft,  which  is  always  the  loweft,  and  who  in  his  Turn  prevents  him  with  certain  common 
Terms  of  Civility.  Immediately  after  the  Steward  brings  two  fmall  Ivory  Sticks,  adorned  with 
Gold  or  Silver,  which  ferve  inftead  of  Forks,  and  places  them  on  the  Table,  in  à  parallel  Por¬ 
tion,  before  the  Chair,  if  there  were  not  any  placed  before,  as  there  ulualiy  are.  This  done 
he  leads  the  chief  Gueft  to  his  Chair,  which  is  covered  with  a  rich  Carpet  of  flower’d 
Silk,  and  then  making  another  low  Bow  (c),  invites  him  to  fit  :  But  the  Gueft  docs  not  com¬ 
ply,  till  after  a  great  many  Compliments,  excufing  himfelf  from  taking  fo  honourable  a 
Place.  The  Steward  next  prepares  to  do  the  fame  to  all  the  reft,  but  they  will  by  no  means 
fuffer  him  to  take  fo  much  Trouble.  It  is  obfervable  that,  according  to  the  ancient  Cuftom 
of  China ,  the  firft  Place  is  given  to  Strangers,  preferable  to  others  ;  and  amongft  Strangers* 
either  to  thofe  who  come  fartheft  off,  or  are  moft  advanced  in  Years,  unlefs  fome  other 
Perfon  of  a  confiderable  Diftindtion  be  in  Company. 

(  All  thefe  Ceremonies  being  over,  they  fit  down  to  the  Table;  at  which  inftant  four  of  cwd7?.a. 
five  Principal  Comedians  in  rich  Dreftes  enter  the  Hall,  and  making  low  Bows  all  toge-  ed  during the 
ther,  knock  their  Foreheads  four  times  againft  the  Ground.  This  they  perform  in  the Fcaft' 
fnidft  of  the  two  Rows  of  Tables,  with  their  Faces  towards  a  long  Table,  fet  out  like. a 
Buffet,  full  of  Lights  and  Perfuming-Pans.  Then  rifmg  up,  one  of  them  pfefents  the 
principal  Gueft  with  a  Book,  like  a  long  Pocket-Book,  containing,  in  Letters  of  Gold,  the 
Names  of  fifty  or  fixty  Plays,  which  they  have  by  heart,  and  are  ready  to  adt  on  the  Spot. 

The  chief  Gueft  refufes  to  choofe  one,  and  fends  it  to  the  fécond  with  a  Sign  of  Invi¬ 
tation  ;  the  fécond  to  the  third,  &c.  but  they  all  make  Excufes,  and  return  him  the  Book  ; 
at  laft,  he  confents,  opens  the  Book,  runs  it  over  with  his  Eyes  in  an  Inftant,  and  pitches 
on  the  Play  which  he  thinks  will  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  Company.  If  there  be  any 
thing  in  it  not  fit  to  be  adted,  the  Player  ought  to  apprize  him  of  it  ;  for  inftance,  if  one 
of  the  principal  Perfons  in  the  Play  had  the  fame  Name  with  one  of  the  Auditors:  after 
which  the  Comedian  fhews  the  Title  of  the  Play  that  is  chofen  to  all  the  Guefts,  who 
teftify  their  Approbation  by  a  Nod. 

The  Reprefentation  begins  with  .  the  Mufic  peculiar  to  that  Nation:  which  are,  Bafons  of  Nature  of 
Brafs  or  Steel,  whofe  Sound  is  harfh  and  Thrill  ;  Drums  of  Buffalo-i kins,  Flutes,-  Fifes,  and  their  PlaP. 
Trumpets,  whole  Harmony  can  charm  none  but  Chinefe .  There  are  no  Decorations  for 
thefe  Plays,  which  are  adted  during  the  Feaft  ;  they  only  fpread  a  Carpet  on  the  Floor,  and 
the  Commedians  make  ufe  of  fome  Rooms  near  the  Balcony,  from  whence  they  enter  to 
adt  their  Parts.  Befides  the  Guefts,  there  are  commonly  a  great  number  of  other  Spedta- 
tors,  who,  led  by  Curioftty,  and  known  to  the  Servants,  are  let  into  the  Court,  from  whence 
they  can  fee  the  Play.  The  Ladies,  who  are  willing  to  be  prefent,  are  placed  out  of  the 
Hall  over  againft  the  Comedians,  where,  through  a  Lattice  made  of  Bambu ,  and  a  fort 
of  Silken-Net,  they  fee  and  hear  all  that  paffes  without  being  feen  themfelves.  The  counterfeit 
Murders,  Tears,  Sighs,  and  fometimes  Shrieks  of  thefe  Players  will  inform  an  European ,  tho' 
ignorant  of  the  Language,  that  their  Plays  are  full  of  Tragical  Events. 

HHMSraKi'  ■  *  Ai  ,  '  •  » 

(c)  There  is  no  Mention  here  of  a  Steward  bowing  before,  Feaft,  or  Maficr  of  the  Houfe,  that  is,  the  Perfon  of  Quality 
and  indeed  all  thro’  this  Account  of  the  Feaft,  the  Maître  ef  who  gives  the  Entertainment;  this,  appears  alfo  from  P.  Bouvet7* 

Hotel,  or  Steward,  feems  to  be  confounded  with  the  Maître  de  Account  of  a  Feaft,  which  comçs  afterwards. 

FeJUn,  Maître  de  Maifon,  or  Maître  de  Logis ,  the  of  the 
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Ceremonies  of  the  CHINESE 


Order  of  the  As  the  Feaft  always  begins  with  drinking  iinmixt  Wine,  the  Steward,  on  one 
Feaft-  Knee,  fays  to  all  the  Guefts  with  a  loud  Voice,  ffing  Lau-ya ,  men  kyu  foy ,  that  is,  You 

are  invited \  Gentlemen ,  to  take  the  Cup.  On  this  every  one  takes  his  Cup  in  both  Hands,  and 
having  firft  moved  it  up  to  his  Head,  and  then  down  below  the  Table,  they  all  put  it 
to  their  Mouths  at  once,  and  drink  flowly  three  or  four  times,  the  Steward  all  the  while 
prefling.  them  to  drink  it  up,  after  his  example  ;  turning  the  Cup  upfide  down^  to  (hew 
that  it  is  quite  empty,  and  that  each  of  them  ought  to  do  the  fame.  Wine  is  ferved  two 
or  three  times,  and  while  they  are  drinking,  on  the  middle  of  each  Table  is  fet  a  China- Difh 
full  of  Meat  ragou’d,  fo  that  they  have  no  Occafion  for  Knives;  then  the  Steward  invites-* 
them  to  eat,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  he  did  to  drink,  and  immediately  every  one  takes  fome 
of  the  Ragou  very  dexteroufiy.  Twenty,  or  twenty  four  of  thefe  Difhes,  are  ferved  up  [on 
each  Table]  with  the  fame  Ceremony  every  time  one  is  brought  in,  which  obliges  them  to 
drink  as  often  ;  but  then  they  may  do  it  as  fparingly  as  they  pleafe,  befides  the  Cups  are 
very  fmall.  The  Difhes  are  never  taken  away  as  they  are  done  with,  but  continue  on  the 
Table  till  the  Repaft  is  over.  Between  every  fix  or  eight  Difhes  they  bring  in  Soop,  made 
either  of  Flefh  or  Fifh,  with  a  fort  of  fmall  Loaves  or  Pies,  which  they  take  with  their  Chop- 
Ricks,  to  dip  into  the  Soop,  and  eat  without  any  Ceremony  :  Hitherto  nothing  is  eaten 
but  Flefh.  At  the  fame  time  they  ferve  up  Tea,  which  is  one  of  their  mo  ft  common 
Drinks,  and  taken  hot  as  well  as  the  Wine,  the  Chinefe  never  ufing  to  drink  any  thing  cold; 
for  this  Reafon  there  are  always  Servants  ready  to  pour  hot  Wine  into  their  Cups  out  of 
Veffels  for  the  purpofe,  and  to  put  back  that  which  is  cold  into  others  of  Chuta.  When 
the  Guefts  have  quitted  their  Sticks,  and  done  eating,  they  bring  in  Wine,  and  another 
Difh  ;  and  then  the  Mafter  of  the  Houfe  invites  them  again  to  eat  or  drink,  which  is 
repeated  every  time  a  frefh  Difh  is  ferved  up.  In  ferving  up  Victuals  the  Waiters  order  it 
fo,  that  the  twentieth  or  twenty  fourth  Difh  is  placed  on  [each]  Table,  juft  in  the  time,  when 
the  Comedy  is  to  break  off.  Afterwards  Wine,  Rice,  and  Tea,  is  prefented.  Then  rifmg 
from  the  Table,  the  Guefts  walk  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall,  to  pay  their  Compliments 
to  the  Mafter  of  the  Feaft;  who  conducts  them  into  the  Garden,  or  another  Hall,  to  chat 
and  reft  a  little  before  the  Fruit  is  brought  in. 

Ceremon  *  of  t^le  mean  time  the  Comedians  take  their  Repaft;  and  the  Domeftics  are  employed, 
ferving0 the  fome  in  carrying  warm  Water  for  the  Guefts  to  walh  their  Hands  and  Faces,  if  they  think 
Defert.  ^  fit  ;  others  to  take  the  Things  off  the  Tables,  and  prepare  theDefert;  which  likewife  confifts 
of  twenty  or  twenty  four  Difhes  of  Sweetmeats,  Fruits,  jellies,  Hams,  falted  Ducks  dryed 
in  the  Sun  which  are  delicious  eating,  and  fmall  Dainties  made  of  Things  which  come  from 
the  Sea.  When  every  Thing  is  ready,  a  Servant  approaches  his  Mafter,  and  with  one  Knee 
on  the  Ground  in  a  low  Voice  acquaints  him  with  it,  who  as  foon  as  every  one  is  filent, 
rifes  up,  and  very  complaifantly  invites  his  Guefts  to  return  to  the  Feaft-Hall;  where  being 
come,  they  gather  at  the  lower  end,  and  after  fome  Ceremonies  about  the  Places,  take 
thole  they  had  before.  Now  bigger  Cups  are  brought,  and  they  prefs  you  mightily  to  drink 
large  Draughts  ;  the  Play  alfo  is  continued,  or  elfe  fometimes  to  divert  themfelves  more 
agreeably,  they  call  for  the  Book  of  Farces,  and  each  chufes  one,  which  he  aCts  very  neatly. 

'  There  is  at  this  Service,  as  well  as  the  former,  five  great  Difhes  for  State  on  the  Sides  of  the 
Table  ;  and  while  it  lafts  the  Servants  belonging  to  the  Guefts  go  to  Dinner  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  Rooms,  where  they  are  very  well  entertain’d,  but  without  any  Ceremony. 
Money  ga-  At  the  Beginning  of  this  fécond  Service,  every  Gueft  caufes  one  of  his  Servants  to  bring, 
thered  at  the  on  a  Sort  of  Salver,  feveral  little  Bags  of  red  Paper,  containing  Money  for  the  Cook,  the 
'Servants°r  Stewards  (d),  the  Comedians,  and  thofe  who  ferved  at  the  Table.  They  give  more  or  lefs 
according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Perfon  who  made  the  Treat,  but  never  any  thing  unlefs 
there  is  a  Play.  Every  Domeftic  carries  his  Salver  to  their  Mafter,  who  after  fome  Difficulty 
confents,  and  makes  a  Sign  to  one  of  them,  to  take,  in  order  to  diftribute,  it.  Thefe 
Feafts,  which  laft  about  four  or  five  Hours,  always  begin  in  the  Night,  or  when  it  grows 
dufkifh,  and  do  not  end  till  Midnight;  the  Guefts  feparating  with  the  Ceremonies  ufedin 
Vifits,  already  defcribed.  The  Servants,  who  wait  on  their  Mafters,  walk  before  the  Chairs, 
carrying  great  Lanthorns  of  Oil’d  Paper,  whereon  their  Quality,  and  fometimes  their  Names, 
are  written  in  large  Characters.  The  next  Morning  each  of  them  fends  a  fye-tfe,  or  Bil¬ 
let,  to  thank  him  who  had  entertained  them  fo  handfomely. 

P.  Bouvet  was  at  one  of  thefe  Feafts  at  Kan-ton ,  when  he  was  fent  by  the  Emperor 
rllTby°p*  into  Europe.  He  was  invited,  along  with  Tong -Lau-ya,  [already  mentioned,  p.  297.]  and  two- 
Banket.  other  Miflionaries,  by  the  Tfong-tu  of  the  Province  ;  and  as  the  ufual  Reftdence  of  that 
Mandarin  was  at  Chau-king ,  he  borrowed  the  Palace  of  the  Tfyang-kyun  for  the  Entertain¬ 
ment.  Now,  tho’  the  Ceremonies  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  already  related,  yet  the 
fa!  ice  de  Defcription  Bouvet  gives  of  that  Feaft,  in  a  Letter  fent  juft  after  into  Europe ,  deferves  the 

fcribed.  6  Reader’s  Notice,  on  account  of  the  Singularities  which  it  contains.  The  Place  where  the 
Feaft  was  made  is  a  vaft  Edifice  at  the  Bottom  of  two  great  fquare  Courts,  compofed  of 
three  large  Halls,  one  behind  the  other,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  middle  communicates 

with 


\ 


(d)  Orig.  Maître  (T  Hotel.  This  Circumftance  proves  what  well  as  his  Servants  ;  neither  can  we  fuppofe  wo  Mailers  of 
is  obferved  in  the  former  Note,  for  it  is  not  to  be  fuppoled  the  Houfe,  as  there  may  be  Stewards,  tho’  we  hear  but  of  one 
Money  is  gathered  for  the  Mailer  of  the  Feaft,  or  Houfe,  as  before. 
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I  in  their  Feafts  and  Entertainments. 

with  the  other  two,  by  means  of  two  long  and  wide  Galleries,  which  have  each  their 
Courts  on  both  fides.  The  Hall  in  the  Middle,  where  the  Feaft  was  made,  which  is 
[  *  the  largeft  and  fined;  of  the  three,  was  remarkable  for  the  Length,  and  extraordinary  Thick- 

nefs  or  the  Pillars,  Beams,  and  all  the  Wood-work  in  general.  The  Guefts  were  received  at  ^anner  f 

,  .  °  *  ,  ,  ,  .  receiving  the 

being  at  the  trouble  to  go  and  meet  the  Gueits. 
Principal  as  far  as  the  Stair-Cafe  to  do  them  Honour:  They  alfo  advanced  a  few  Steps  to 
meet  the  reft  as  they  arrived  ;  who,  to  return  the  Civility,  having  firft  faluted  the  Mafter 
of  the  Feaft  in  particular,  and  the  Company  in  general,  afterwards  went  and  faluted  each  in 
[  .particular,  according  both  to  the  Tartarian  and  Chineje  Manner,  and  received  from  them  a 
like  number  of  Bows,  with  a  furprizing  Politenefs.  Thefe  Ceremonies  being  over,  they 
took  their  Places  in  the  Elbow-Chairs  ranged  in  two  parallel  Lines,  over  againft  each  other, 
waiting  for  the  reft  of  the  Guefts;  during  which  time  Tea  was  ferved  up,  in  the  Tarta¬ 
rian  and  Chinefe  Fafhions. 

Among  thofe  who  were  at  this  Feaft,  befides  Tong  Lau-ya ,  who  conducted  me,  fays  P.  Chief  Per- 
Bouvet,  and  two  other  Miffionaries  who  accompany’d  me,  all  the  General  Officers  of  the 
Province  were  invited,  viz .  Firft,  the  Vice-Roy,  the  Tfyang-kyun,  the  two  Tu-tong  and  the 
Ten-ywen  (a),  who  were  the  moft  confiderable  Perlons.  Secondly,  the  Chief  Mandarins  of 
the  Cuftoms,  who,  as  they  are  changed  every  Year,  bear  the  title  of  King-cbayy  or,  Envoys 
of  the  Court  ;  for  which  reafon  the  following  Mandaruis  give  Place  to  him.  Thirdly,  the 
Pû-ching-tfëy  or  Treafurer -general ,  the Ngan-cha-tfey  and  the  Tau  :  who  tho’  General-Officers  and 
very  confiderable,  yet  being  inferior  in  Rank  to  the  former,  fat  in  a  different  Line  from  them, 

.  that  is,  their  Chairs  were  placed  a  little  more  behind  ;  which  Diftindtion  was  obferved  alfo 
at  Table. 

When  all  the  Guefts  were  come,  they  went  out  of  the  firft  Hall  into  the  fécond,  where  were  Ceremonies 
two  Rows  of  Tables  over  againft  each  other,  according  to  the  Number  of  the  Guefts.  On 
this  Occafion,  as  well  as  on  that  of  fitting  down  at  the  Table,  many  Bows  were  made  after  the  Table. 
Chinefe  manner  ;  which  done,  the  Tfong-tûy  and  the  chief  Mandarins  following  his  Example,  did 
the  King-c bay  the  Honour  to  invite  them  to  fit  at  the  uppermoft  Tables.  Afterwards,  agreeably 
to  what  is  pradlifed  in  the  Feafts  made  after  the  Chinefe  Fafhion,  he  took  a  full  Cup  of  Wine, 
on  a  Salver,  with  both  Hands,  and  addreffing  himfelf  to  me,  ftepp’d  forward  to  place  it  on  my 
Table,  with  a  pair  of  ^uay-tfe ,  or  little  Sticks  ufed  inftead  of  Forks  (b);  but  I  went  to  meet, 
and  hinder  him  from  taking  that  Trouble.  Then  offering  to  do  the  fame  Honour  to  the  reft  of 
the  Guefts,  they  excufed  themfelves  in  the  fame  Manner,  after  which  every  one  fat  down  at  the  Manner  of 
Table  defigned  for  him.  Thefe  Tables  were  all  of  the  fame  Make,  being  fquare  and  japanned,  ranging  the 
to  the  Number  of  fixteen  or  eighteen,  there  having  been  fo  many  Guefts.  There  were  two  Rows  Tables, 
of  them  oppofite  to  each  other,  dilpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  upper  Tables,  where  the 
Perfons  of  chief  Diftindtion  fat,  wTere  placed  a  little  more  forward  than  the  lower  Tables.  They 
were  all  adorned  before  with  Violet-coloured  Sattin,  imbroider’d  with  Golden  Dragons  with  four 
Claws';  and  the  Chairs,  whefe  Arms  and  Back  formed  a  kind  of  Semicircle  in  an  oblique  Pofi- 
tion,  were  covered  with  the  fame  fort  of  Furniture.  As  this  Feaft  was  interrupted,  and  divided, 
as  it  were,  into  two,  that  in  the  Morning  was  condudted  without  much  Formality,  but  that 
in  the  Evening  was  accompany’d  with  all  the  Chinefe  Ceremonies;  for  which  Reafon,  to  give  the 
Reader  a  juft  notion  of  them,  I  fhall  deferibe  the  latter. 

When  the  Guefts  went  to  the  Entertainment  in  the  Evening  they  found  all  their  Tables  The  Evening 
double,  that  is  to  fay,  there  was  a  fécond  Table  placed  before  each,  fet  with  a  Banquet  for  Entertain- 
State-fake,  con  filling  of  fixteen  Pyramids  of  Flefh,  other  forts  of  Meat  and  Fruit,  &c.  each  mem* 
Pyramid  being  a  Foot  and  a  half  high,  all  adorned  with  Painting  and  Flowers.  I  call  it  a  Ban¬ 
quet  for  State,  becaufe  fuch  Tables  are  fet  merely  for  Show,  and  to  entertain  the  Eyes  of  the 
Company  ;  who  were  no  fooner  fat  down,  but  they  were  all  taken  away,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Feaft  diftributed  to  the  Servants  belonging  to  the  Guefts,  or  rather  to  the  Chairmen 
and  Under-Servants  of  the  Tribunal.  The  other  Table  had  upon  the  Forepart  a  fmall  Pedeftal 
[or  Stand]  on  which  were  a  little  Brafs  Perfuming-Pan,  a  Box  of  Perfumes,  a  Vial  of  odorife¬ 
rous  Water,  a  Tube  or  Horn  made  of  Agate,  containing  fmall  Inftruments,  fit  to  put  the  In- 
-cenfe  into  'the  Perfuming-Pan,  and  to  ftir  the  Allies.  At  each  of  the  two  Fore-corners  of 
the  Table  was  placed  a  fmall  japan’d  Board,  named  Wey3  adorned  on  one  Side  with  an 
Emblem  and  on  the  other  with  fome  little  Pieces  of  Poetry  :  The  other  Corners  of  the 
■Table  were  furnifhed  with  three  fmall  Chum  Plates,  full  of  Herbs,  Pulfe,  and  Pickles,  to  procure 
an  Appetite,  between  which  there  was  a  little  Silvet  Cup  on  a  Salvei. 

As  thefe  Feafts  are  ufually  accompany’d  with  a  Play,  the  Moment  it  began  the  Comedians,  The  Flay 
ready  dreffed,  came  in  to  adt  their  Parts;  when  the  Head  of  the  Company,  advancing  to  the  Pr0P0[ed  but 
i  Upper  Part  of  the  Hall,  prefented  me  the  Book,  which  contained  a  Catalogue  of  all  his  Plays,  ai 
and  defired  me  to  mark  that  which  I  had  a  Mind  ftiould  be  a  died  :  for  they  have  commonly  fifty 
or  fixty  by  heart,  any  of  which  they  are  able  to  perform  off  hand.  As  I  was  an  entire  Stranger 
to  this  kind  of  Ceremony,  and  knew  but  little  of  their  Language,  I  was  afraid  there  might  be 
fomething  in  the  Chinefe  Plays,  not  fit  for  a  Chriftian  to  hear  ;  for  which  reafon  I  acquainted  Tong 
Lau-ya  our  Condudtor,  that  Plays  were  not  a  Diverfion  agreeable  to  Perfons  of  our  Profeffion. 
Whereupon  the  Tfong-tu  and  the  other  Mandarins  had  the  Complaifance  to  deny  themfelves  of 
Vol.  I.  4  G  this 

(a)  This  feems  to  be  the  Superintendant  of  the  Salt,  called,  (b)  Thefe  are  by  us  commonly  call’d  Chop-Sticks;  which 

elle  where,  T^en-Vwen,  perhaps  by  Miltake.  Name  I  have  fometimes  given  them. 


their  Arrival,  in  the  firft  Hall,  the  Tfong-tü 
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this  Amufement,  (tW  innocent  enough,  as  I  underftood  afterwards)  and  contented  themfelves 
with  a  Concert  of  variety  of  Mufical  Infvruments,  which,  playing  methodically  and  all  together 
by  Intervals,  regulated  the  Time  of  each  Courfe.  During  the  Feaft,  all  the  Motions  and  Words 
as  well  of  the  Servants  as  the  reft  of  the  Company,  were  fo  very  formal  and  affe&ed,  that  were* 
'  it  not  for  the  Gravity  of  the  Company,  an  European  at  firft  Sight  wou’d  be  apter  to  take  it  for 
a  Play  than  a  Feaft,  and  have  much  ado  to  refrain  from  laughing. 

Order  of  the  The  Feaft  was,  as  it  were,  divided  into  fesserai  Scenes  orCourfes,  each  being  open’d  by  a  Piece 
Feaft.  of  iviufic.  The  Preludes  to  the  Feafts,  were  two  fmall  Cups  of  Wine,  one  after  the  other,  con¬ 
taining  about  a  Spoonful  each,  which  two  Mafters  of  the  Ceremony  invited  us  to  drink  in 
behalf  of  the  j Vfong-tu:  They  kneeled  down  in  the  Middle  of  the  Hall,  faying  very  gravely 
with  a  loud  Voice,  Fa  Lau-ya  Fjing-tfyû,  that  is,  My  Lord  invites  you  to  drink  ;  and  after  every 
one  had  drank  part  of  his  Cup,  hecry’d  a  fécond  time  TJing-doau-kan ,  Drink  it  all ,  nay ,  even  to  the 
laft  Drop.  This  Ceremony  is  repeated  during  the  time  of  the  Feaft,  not  only  when  there  is  an 
Occafion  to  drink,  but  as  often  as  a  frefh  Difh  is  plac’d  on  the  Table,  or  touch’d  by  the  Guefts 
As  foon  as  a  frefh  Difh  is  plac’d ,  the  two  Mafters  of  the  Ceremony  kneeling  down 
invite  every  one  to  take  their  Çfuay-tfe,  or  Chop-fticks,  and  tafte  the  Victuals  newly  ferv’d 
The  prind-  up  j  the  Ffong-tu  at  the  fame  time  inviting  them,  they  obey.  The  principal  Difhes  of 
pal  Meats.  the  Feaft  confift  of  Ragous,  Meats  hafh’d,  or  boil’d,  (with  divers  fort  of  Herbs  or  Pulfe  ) 

and  ferv’d  up  with  the  Broth,  in  fine  China  Veflels  almoft  as  deep  as  wide. 

Number  and  They  place  on  each  Table  twenty  fuch  Difhes,  all  of  the  fame  Size  and  Shape  :  thofe  who 
DHhes,°f  thC  **erve  the.m  UP>  receive  them  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall,  where  as  many  Servants  belonging 
to  the  Kitchen  as  there  are  Tables  bring  them,  one  by  one  upon  japan’d  Salvers,  and  prefent 
them  on  their  Knees.  The  Domeftics  who  received  them,  before  they  brought  them  to  the 
Table,  rang’d  them  four  and  four  in  a  Row;  fo  that  at  the  end  of  the  Entertainment  all 
the  Difhes  which  remain’d  on  the  Table  form’d  a  kind  of  Square, 
and  Courtes.  At  the  end  of  every  Adi  of  this  Comic  Feaft,  that  is,  at  every  fourth  Difh  which  appear’d 

on  the  Table,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  the  Courfes,  they  ferv’d  up  a  particular  kind  of  Broth, 

and  a  Plate  of  Mazarine  Tarts,  but  of  a  different  Tafte  :  At  length,  the  whole  was  concluded 
with  a  Difh  of  Tea. 

It  was  neceffary  to  tafte  every  thing,  and  obferve  the  fame  Ceremony,  which  feem’d  to 
me  very  troublefome,  for  it  was  the  firft;  time  I  had  been  at  a  Feaft  of  this  kind,  though  I 
had  been  often  invited  ;  but  I  always  made  fuch  Excufes  as  fatisfy’d  thofe  who  had  done  me 
Money  ga-  that  Honour.  When  there  is  a  Play  it  is  cuftomary  at  the  end  of  the  Repaft,  as  I  already 
Servant^ 1  6  obferv’d,  for  the  Guefts  to  make  a  fmall  Prefent  to  the  Domeftics  in  waiting.  A  Servant 
belonging  to  each  of  them  brings  in  his  Hand  four  or  five  fmall  Bags  of  Red  Paper  with 
a  little  Money  in  every  one  ;  and  by  his  Matter’s  Order  lays  them  on  a  Table  that  is  fome- 
times  plac  d  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall,  in  the  fight  of  all  the  Company;  while  the  Matter, 
[of  the  feaft]  by  divers  Signs,  feems  to  accept  of  this  Gratification  for  his  People  with  a  great 
deal  of  Reluctance.  At  length  the  Ceremony  of  the  Feaft  concludes  with  a  great  many  mutual 
Profeflions  of  Thanks  ;  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  Hour’s  Converfation,  every  one  withdraws. 
The  next  Morning,  according  to  Cuftom,  I  fent  the  Ffong-tû  a  Billet  of  Thanks  for  the 
Honours  he  had  done  me  the  Day  before.  Such  are  the  Ceremonies  which  the  Chinefe 
Politenefs  requires,  and  are  almoft  conftantly  obferv’d  at  their  folemn  Feafts.  However,  the 
Tartars,  who  do  not  like  Reftraint,  have  retrench’d  a  great  Part  thereof  ;  and  tho’  their  Meat 
and  Fifh  are  cut  in  fmall  Pieces,  their  Cooks  have  fuch  an  Art  of  feafoning  them,  that  they  are 
very  palatable. 

Chinefe  Their  Broths  are  exceeding  good,  and  to  make  them  they  ufe  the  Fat  of  Hogs,  which 

Broths  com-  in  China  are  very  excellent,  or  elfe  the  Gravy  of  different  Animals,  fuch  as  Pork,  Fowls, 
Ducks,  &c.  and  even  in  drefling  their  Hafhes  or  minced  Meat,  they  boil  it  up  in  this  Gravy. 
Their  Cooks  eveiT  Seafon  of  the  Year  they  have  feveral  forts  of  Herbs  (as  well  as  Pulfe)  not  known 

preferr’d  to  in  Europe ,  of  whofe  Seed  they  make  an  Oil,  which  is  much  us’d  in  Sauces.  The  French 
the  French.  Cooks,  who  have  refin’d  fo  much  in  every  thing  which  concerns  the  Palate,  would  be  fup- 

priz’d  to  find  that  the  Chinefe  can  outdo  them  far  in  this  Branch  of  their  Bufinefs,  and  at  a 
great  deal  lefs  P3xpence.  They  will  hardly  be  perfuaded  to  believe  that,  with  nothing  but  the 
Beans  that  grow  in  their  Country,  particularly  thole  of  the  Province  of  Chan-tong ,  and  with 
Meal  made  of  Rice  and  Corn,  they  can  prepare  a  great  many  Difhes  quite  different  from  each 
other,  both  to  the  Sight  and  Tafte.  They  vary  their  R„gous  by  putting  in  feveral  forts  of  Spices 
and  ftrong  Herbs. 

'deHdoos0^  •  mo^:  dehci°us  Food  of  all,  and  mod  ufed  at  the  Feafts  of  Great  Men,  are  Staggs- 
Difhes^Stags- p*zzles>  an^  Birds-Nefts,  which  they  carefully  prepare.  To  preferve  the  Pizzles,  they  dry  them 
Fizzles,  and  in  the  Sun  in  the  Summer,  and  roll  them  in  Pepper  and  Nutmeg  Before  they  are  drefs’d, 
they  are  foak’d  in  Rice-Water,  to  make  them  loft  ;  and  after  being  boil’d  in  the  Gravy  of  à 
Kid,  are  feafon’d  with  feveral  forts  of  Spices. 

.  -^-s  /or  t^le  Nefts  they  are  found  on  the  lides  of  the  Rocks,  all  along  the  Coafts  of  Tong- 
king,  "Java,  Kochin-China ,  &c.  where  they  are  built  by  Birds,  which,  as  to  their  Plumage, 
refemble  Swallows,  and  are  fuppofed  to  make  them  with  the  little  Fifties  they  catch  in  the  Sea. 
However  that  be,  this  is  certain,  that  the  Birds  themfelves  diftill  a  vifcous  Juice  from  their 
Beaks,  wnich  feives  them  inftead  of  Gum  to  fallen  their  Nefts  to  the  Rock.  They  have  alfo 
beenobfervd  to  take  the  Froth  that  floats  on  the  Sea,  wherewith  they  cement  the  Parts 
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of  their  Nefts  together,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Swallows  make  ufe  of  Mud.  This  Matter  being 
diy  d  becomes  folid,  tranfparent,  and  of  a  Colour  fometimes  inclining  a  little  to  green,  but 
while  frefh  it  is  always  white.  As  foon  as  the  young  ones  have  quitted  their  Nefts,  the 
People  of  the  Place  are  very  eager  to  get  them  down,  and  fometimes  load  whole  Barks  with 

them.  They  referable  the  Rind  of  a  large  candy’d  Citron,  in  Shape  as  well  as  Size,  and  mix’d 
with  other  Meats  give  them  a  good  Reliffi. 

t  Tho’  there  is  Corn  every  where  in  .China,  and  great  Plenty  in  fome  Provinces,  yet  they  Rice  Bread, 
generally  live  upon  Rice,  efpecially  in  the  Southern  Parts.  They  even  make  fmall  Loaves  of  it, 
which  in  lets  than  firteen  Minutes  are  prepar’d  in  Balneo  Maria,  and  eat  very  foft  ;  the 
European,  bake  them  a  little  at  the  Fire,  and  they  are  very  light  and  delicious.  Alfo  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Shan-tong,  they  make  a  kind  of  a  thin  Wheaten  Cake,  which  does  not  tafte  amifs 
efpecially  when  mix’d  with  certain  Herbs  for  creating  an  Appetite.  To  grind  their  Corn  they  Corn-Mills; 
make  ufe  of  a  very  Ample  kind  of  a  Mill,  confifting  of  a  round  Stone  Table,  plac’d’  hori¬ 
zontally  like  a  Mill-Stone,  whereon  they  roul  circularly  a  Stone  Cylinder,  which  by  its  Weieht 
brunes  the  Corn.  '  b 

Tea,,  as  I  have  faid,  is  their  moft  ufual  Drink,  yet  they  often  drink  Wine,  made  of  Zice-Wine, 
a  particular  kind  of  Rice,  different  from  that  which  is  eaten  :  There  is  a  great  Vent  for  it 
among  the  People.  There  are  different  Sorts,  and  various  ways  of  making  it  ;  the  following  is 
[one  .  They  let  the  Rice  loke  in  Water  with  fome  other  Ingredients  which  they  throw  in  . 
for  twenty  or  thirty  Days  ;  afterwards  boiling  it  till  it  is  diffolv’d,  it  immediately  ferments]  5 

and  is  cover’d  with  a  light  Froth  like  that  of  our  new  Wines.  Under  this  Froth  is  very 
pure  Wine;  and  having  drawn  off  the  Clear  into  earthen  Veffels  well  glaz’d,  of  the  Lees  which 
remain  they  make  a  kind  of  Brandy,  as  ftrong  as  the  European,  nay,  it  is  fometimes  ftronger, 
and  will  fooner  take  Fire.  The  Mandarins  make  ufe  of  Wine  at  their  Tables  that  comes  from  P!aces  moft 
[  certain  Cities,  where  it  is  reckon’d  very  delicious:  that  of  P  û-Ji-hy  en  [in  Ky  a?tg~nan\  is  in  great  famous  for  ir. 
Efteem,  owing  its  Excellence  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Water  found  there  ;  but  that  brought  from 
Shau-hing  is  in  greater  Requeft,  as  being  more  wholefome.  Both  thefe  Wines  are  fent  all  over 
China ,  and  even  to  Pe-king  itfelf. 

They  have  a  kind  of  Spirit  or  diftill’d  Water,  faid  to  be  drawn  from  the  Flefh  of  Mutton,  Mutton 
which  the  Emperor  Kang-hi  drank  fometimes  ;but  few  make  ufe  of  it  befides  the  Tartars,  as  it  ^ 
has  a  difagreeable  Tafte,  and  gets  foon  into  the  Head,  being  affirm’d  to  be  very  ftrong.  They  have  wSe!" 
another  very  extraordinary  fort  of  Wine,  which  is  made  in  the  Province  of  Shen-fi,  and 
call’d  Kau-ya ng-tfyew,  or  Lambs  Witte.  It  is  very  ftrong,  and  has  a  difagreeable  Smell  ;  but 
among  the  Chinefe ,  or  rather  the  Tartars,  it  paffes  for  exquifite  Wine.  None  of  it  is  carry ’d  into 
other  Countries,  but  it  is  all  confumed  at  home. 


;  4.  Their  MA  RRIAG  ES. 

WE  now  come  to  their  Marriages  :  The  Laws  regarding  which,  eftabliffi’d  by  the  Chinefe  Marriage 
Policy,  and  particularly  fet  down  in  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Empire,  are  regulated,  Firft,  an  jîîdi^ 
By  thq  Grand  Principle,  which  is  as  it  were  the  Bafis  of  their  Political  Government  ;  I  mean  among^he^ 
the  Veneration  and  Submiffi.on  of  Children  which  continues  even  after  the  Death  of  their  ChineJe- 
Parents,  to  whom  they  pay  the  fame  Duties  as  if  they  were  living.  Secondly,  By  the  abfolute 
Authority  that  Fathers  have  over  their  Children  ;  for  it  is  a  Maxim  of  their  Philofophy, that  Kings 
ought  to  have  in  the  Empire  ail  the  Tendernefs  of  Fathers,  and  Fathers  in  their  Families  ought 
to  have  all  the  Authority  of  Kings.  It  is  in  Confequence  of  thefe  Maxims,  that  a  Father  lives 
in  fome  fort  of  Diftionour,  and  is  not  eafy  in  his  Mind,  if  he  does  not  marry  off  all  his  Children  ; 
that  a  Son  is  wanting  in  the  principal  Duty  of  a  Son,  if  he  does  not  leave  Pofterity  to  perpetuate 
his  Family  ;  that  an  elder  Brother,  tho’  he  inherit  nothing  from  his  Father,  muft  bring  up  the 
younger  and  marry  them:  becaufe  if  the  Family  become  extindl  thro’  their  Fault,  their  Anceftors 
will  be  deprived  of  the  Honours  and  Duties  they  are  intitled  to  from  their  Defendants;  and 
becaufe  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Father  the  eldeft  Son  ought  to  be  a  Father  to  the  reft. 

■In  like  manner  the  Inclinations  of  the  Children  are  never  confulted  in  Matrimony,  the  A11  Mama- 
Choice  of  a  Wife  belonging  to  the  Father  or  the  neareft  Relation  of  him  that  is  to  be  fhe  Parent^ 
marry’d  ;  who  makes  the  Match  either  with  the  Father,  or  Relations  of  the  Maiden,  paying 
a  certain  Sum  to  them  (for  in  China  the  Daughters  have  no  Fortunes)  which  is  laid  out  in  new 
Cloathsand  other  things  for  the  Bride,  who  carries  them  with  her  on  the  Day  of  her  Nuptials. 

J’his  is  the  common  Pra&ice,  efpecially  among  Perfons  of  mean  F,ank  ;  for  the  Grandees,  The  DauSh* 
the  Mandarins,  the  Literati,  and  all  rich  People  in  general,  expend  much  more  than  the  Portions.  n° 
Prefents.  they. receive  amount  to.  For  the  fame  Reafon  a  Chinefe,  who  is  in  mean  Circumftances, 

'  often  goes  to  the  Hofpital  of  Foundlings,  and  demands  a  Girl,  in  order  to  bring  her  up,  that 
fhe  may  be  a  Wife  for  his  Son  :  Wherein  he  has  three  Advantages  ;  he  faves  the  Money  that 
he  muft  otherwife  have  given  to  purchafe  one  ;  the  Maid  is  educated  as  one  of  the  Family  ; 
and  is  accuftom’d  by  that  means  to  have  greater  refpeft  for  the  Mother-in-Law  :  there  is 
Reafon  alfo  to  believe,  that  a  Wife  thus  taken  from  the  Hofpital  will  prove  more  fubmiffive 
to  her  Hufband.  It  is  very  rare  that  any  thing  paffes  contrary  to  Decency,  before  the  Nup¬ 
tials,  for  the  Mother,  who  never  is  from  home,  has  always  her  Daughter-in-Law  under  her  Eye.; 
befides,  the  Modefty  which  prevails  among  the  Sex  in  this  Country,  would  alone  be  fufficient 
Security  againft  any  fuch  Diiorder.  It 
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It  is  faid  that  fometimes  the  Rich,  who  have  no  Children,  pretend  that  their  Wife  is  with 
Child,  and  go  privately  in  the  Night-time  and  fetch  one  from  the  Hofpital,  who  paffes  for 
their  own  Son.  Thefe  Children,  being  fuppofed  legitimate,  purfue  their  Studies,  and  obtain 
their  Degrees  of  Batchelor  and  Dodtor,  a  Privilege  which  is  deny’d  the  Children  taken  publicly 
from  the  Hofpital.  It  is  obfervable  that,  with  the  fame  View  of  leaving  Pofterity,  the  Chine] "e 
Clifidren°Pt  w^°  ^lave  110  Male-Iffue,  adopt  a  Son  of  their  Brother,  or  fome  of  their  Relation.  They  may 
alfo  adopt  a  Son  of  a  Stranger,  and  fometimes  give  Money  .to  the  Relations  ;  but,  generally  fpeaking, 
thefe  Adoptions  require  much  Solicitation,  and  often  the  Credit  of  their  Friends  is  employ’d  to 
bring  them  about. 

The  adopted  Child  is  intitled  to  all  the  Privileges  of  a  real  Son  ;  he  allumes  the  Name 
of  the  Perfon  who  adopts  him,  goes  in  Mourning  for  him  after  his  Death,  and  becomes 
his  Heir.  And  if  it  happen  afterwards  that  the  Father  has  Children  of  his  own,  the  Son 
by  Adoption  lhares  the  Inheritance  equally  with  the  reft,  unlefs  the  Father  does  fomething  more 

for  his  own  Son.  It  is  alfo  with  the  fame  View  of  preventing  the  want  of  Pofterity,  that  the 

Marry  many  Chinefe  are  permitted  by  the  Laws  to  take  Concubines  belides  their  Lawful  Wives.  The 

wives.  Name  of  Concubine,  or  rather  of  Second  Spoufe,  is  not  at  all  reproachful  in  China ,  thefe 

fort  of  Wives  being  inferior  and  fubordinate  to  the  firft  ;  but  that  which  gave  Occafion  to 
this  Law,  is  not  always  the  Motive  that  induces  the  Chinefe  at  prefen t  to  take  many  Wives, 
for  the  being  rich,  and  able  to  maintain  them,  is  Pretence  enough.  However,  there  is  a 
Law,  that  prohibits  the  People  from  marrying  a  fécond  Wife,  unlefs  the  firft  has  arriv’d  to  the 
Age  of  forty  without  having  any  Children. 

tranfaâed  b  As  thofe  of  the  Female  Sex  are  always  Ihut  up  in  their  Apartments,  and  Men  not  per- 
Match-ma-  ^  mitted  to  fee  and  converfe  with  them,  Matches  are  brought  to  a  Conclufion  folely  on  the 
kers  or  Go-  Credit  of  the  Relations  of  the  Maid,  or  the  Old  Women,  whofe  Bufinefs  is  to  tranfad:  fuch 
Affairs.  Thefe  the  Parents  are  very  careful  to  ingage  by  Prefen ts,  to  make  advantageous  Reports 
of  the  Beauty,  Wit,  and  Talents  of  their  Daughter  ;  but  they  are  not  much  rely’d  on,  and 
if  they  carry  the  Impofition  too  far,  will  be  feverely  ptinifh’d.  When  by  means  of  thefe 
Go-betweens  every  thing  is  fettled,  the  Contract  ftgn’d,  and  the  Sums  agreed  upon,  deliver’d, 
Preparations  are  made  for  the  Nuptials;  during  which  certain  Ceremonies  intervene,  whereof 
the  principal  conlift  in  both  Parties  fending  refpedively  to  demand  the  Name  of  the  intended 
Bridegroom  and  Bride,  and  in  making  Prefents  to  their  Relations  of  Silk,  Callicoes,  Meats,  Wine, 
and  Fruits.  Many  confult  the  Fortunate  Days,  fet  down  in  the  Kalendar,  as  proper  for  mar¬ 
rying  on  ;  and  this  is  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Relations  of  the  future  Bride,  to  whom  are  lent 
Rings,  Pendants,  and  other  Jewels  of  the  fame  Nature.  All  this  is  done  by  Mediators,  and 
by  a  fort  of  Letters,  written  on  both  fides  ;  but  it  is  what  is  pradifed  only  among  the  Vulgar, 
for  the  Marriages  of  Perfons  of  Quality  are  manag’d  and  conduded  in  a  more  noble  manner, 
and  with  a  true  Magnificence. 

Ceremonyon  The  Day  of  the  Nuptials  being  come,  the  Bride  is  put  into  a  Chair,  pompoufly  adorn’d,  and 
DayIaniaSe"  follow’d  by  thofe  who  carry  the  Fortune  fhe  brings;  which  among  the  Vulgar  confifts  of  Wed- 
ding-Cloaths,  laid  up  in  Boxes,  fome  Goods  and  Moveables,  given  by  her  Father.  A  Train  of 
hired  Men  accompany  her  with  Torches  and  Flambeaux,  even  at  Noon-Day  ;  her  Chair 

is  preceded  with  Fifes,  Hautbois,  and  Drums,  and  follow’d  by  her  Relations  and  the  parti¬ 

cular  Friends  of  the  Family.  A  trufty  Servant  keeps  the  Key  of  the  Door  belonging  to  the 
Chair,  which  he  is  not  to  deliver  to  any  body  but  the  Hufband,  who  waits  at  his  own  Door, 
richly  drefs’d,to  receive  his  Bride  ;  asfoon  as  fhe  is  arriv’d,  he  takes  the  Key  from  the  Servant,  and 
eagerly  opening  the  Chair,  is  then  a  Judge,  if  he  never  faw  her  before,  of  his  good  or  bad 
Fortune.  There  are  fome  who,  not  content  with  their  Lot,  immediately  fhut  the  Chair 
again,  and  fend  back  the  Maid  along  with  her  Relations,  choofing  rather  to  loofe  the  Money 
they  gave,  than  be  ty’d  to  fo  bad  a  Bargain  ;  but  this  very  rarely  happens,  by  the  Precau¬ 
tions  that  are  taken.  When  the  Bride  is  got  out  of  the  Chair,  the  Bridegroom  placing  him- 
felf  at  her  fide,  they  go  both  together  into  the  Hall,  to  make  four  Reverences  to  fyen  ;  and 
having  done  the  like  to  the  Hufband’s  Relations,  file  is  put  into  the  Hands  of  the  Ladies 
invited  to  the  Ceremony,  with  whom  fhe  paffes  the  whole  Day  in  Feafting  and  Diverfions, 
while  the  new-marry’d  Man  treats  his  Friends  in  another  Apartment, 
kcondw^ves  Tho,  according  to  the  Laws,  the  Chinefe  can  have  but  one  lawful  Wife,  and  in  the  Choice 
and  their1  S  they  make,  have  regard  to  Equality  of  Age  and  Rank,  they  are  neverthelefs  permitted,  as  I 

Children,  before  faid,  to  have  feveral  Concubines,  whom .  they  receive  into  the  Houfe  without  any  For¬ 
mality  :  all  they  do  on  thefe  Occafions,  being  to  fign  a  Writing  with  their  Parents,  whereby,  on 

.  delivering  the  Sum  agreed  upon,  they  promife  to  ufe  their  Daughter  well.  Thefe  fécond 

Wives  are  intirely  dependant  on  the  legitimate  Wife,  whom  they  refpedt  as  the  only  Miftrefs 
of  the  Houfe.  The  Children  born  of  a  Concubine  are  alfo  deem’d  to  belong  to  the  true 
Wife,  and  have  equally  a  Right  to  inherit  ;  none  but  fhe  has  the  Name  of  Mother  :  and  if 
the  real  Mother  happen  to  die,  they  are  not  abfolutely  oblig’d  to  go  in  Mourning  for  three 
Years,  nor  to  be  abfent  from  their  Examinations,  nor  to  quit  their  Offices  and  Governments,  as 
it  is  cuftomary  to  do  at  the  Death  of  their  Father,  and  the  lawful  Wife  ;  however  very  few  fail  to 
exprefs  that  Token  of  Tendernefs  and  Refpedl  for  their  own  Mother. 

There  are  fome,  who  piquing  themfelves  upon  their  Probity,  and  defiring  to  gain  the  Repu¬ 
tation  of  good  Hufbands,  take  no  Concubines  without  the  Permiffion  and  Confient  of  their  Wives; 
perfuading  them  that  their  Intention  in  fo  doing  is  only  to  provide  a  greater  number  of  Women 
-  -  -  ;  -  -  -  -  *■  for 
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for  their  Service.  Others  take  a  Concubine  only  with  a  View  of  getting  a  Son,  and  the  Moment 
he  is  born,  if  fhe  dilpleaies  their  Wives,  .  they  fend  her  away,  and  give  her  Liberty  to  marry 
whpm  fhe  thinks  propel  ;  01  which  is  moft  ufual  procure  her  a  Hufband  themlelves.  The  G;rjs 
Cities  of  Tang-chew  and  Su-chew ,  are  famous  for  furnifhing  great  numbers  of  thefe  Conçu-  ted  and  ibid 
bines:  for  which  Puipofe  they  biing  up  good  handfome  young  Girls,  whom  they  buy  up  elfe-  iecond 

where  ;  teaching  them  to  ling,  to  play  on  Mufic,  and  in  fhort  all  forts  of  Accomplifhments 
belonging  to  young  Gentlewomen,  with  a  View  to  difpofe  of  them  at  a  good  Price  to  fome 
rich  Mandarin. 

e*  The  Men  as  well  as  Women,  may  contract  Matrimony  again,  when  Death  has  broken  the  Second  Mar- 
firft  Bonds  ;  but,  tho’  in  the  firft  Match  they  are  oblig’d  to  regard  Quality  in  their  Wives,  riageh> 
they  ceafe  to  be  undei  the  lame  Obligation,  when  they  marry  a  ièeond  time  :  being  at 
Liberty  to  efpoufe  whom  they  think  fit,  and  even  to  raife  one  of  their  Concubines  to  the 
Rank  and  Honours  of  a  lawful  Wife  ;  but  in  thefe  fécond  Nuptials  there  are  but  few  Cere¬ 
monies  obferv’d. 

As  for  Widows  when  they  have  had  Children,  they  become  intirely  their  own  Miftreffes  ;  difi-epùtable 
fo  that  their  Parents  cannot  conftrain  them,  either  to  continue  in  the  State  of  Widowhood,  m  Women 
or  to  marry  anew.  However,  it  is  difreputable  for  a  Widow,  who  has  Children,  to  marry  a'°d^e 
a  fécond  time,  without  great  Neceffity,  efpecially  if  fhe  is  a  Woman  of  Diftin&ion  :  for 
tho’ fhe  was  marry’d  buta  few  Hours,  or  but  only  contracted,  fire  thinks  herielf  oblig’d  to 
pafs  the  reft  of  her  Days  in  Widowhood,  thereby  to  teftify  the  RefpeCt  fire  preferves  foi* 
the  Memory  of  her  deceas’d  Hufband,  or  the  Perfon  to  whom  fhe  was  engag’d.  But  it  is  Some  ^rce<J 
otherwife  with  thofe  of  a  middling  Condition,  whofe  Relations  being  defirous  to  get  back  Husband^*1* 
part  of  the^Sum  that  fhe  coft  her  firft  Spoufe,  may  marry  her  again,  if  fire  has  no  Male-Iffue,  Relations, 
and  often  force  her  to  it  ;  nay,  fometimes  the  new  Hufband  is  a&ually  procur’d,  and  the 
Money  paid  without  her  Knowledge.  If  there  happen  to  be  a  Daughter  yet  unwean’d,  by 
the  Bargain,  fire  goes  along  with  the  Mother  :  who  has  no  way  of  avoiding  this  Oppreffion, 
unlefs  her  own  Relations  are  able  to  maintain  her,  or  fhe  either  reimburfes  thofe  of  her 
dcceafed  Hufband,  or  becomes  a  Bonzefs  ;  but  the  Condition  of  thofe  Nuns  is  fo  contemptible 
that  fhe  cannot  embrace  it  without  difhonouring  herfelf.  This  violence  is  not  fo  common  among 
the  Tartars.  As  foon  as  a  poor  Widow  has  been  fold  in  .this  Manner,  they  bring  a  Sedan, 
with  a  number  of  trufty  Perfons,  and  carry  her  to  her  Hufband’s  Houfe.  The  Law,  which 
forbids  the  felling  of  a  Woman  before  the  Time  of  their  Mourning  expires,  is  fometimes 
neglected,  fo  eager  they  are  to  get  rid  of  them;  however,  when  this  Trefpafs  is  complain’d 
of,  the  Mandarin  muft  look  to  himfelf,  if  he  has  in  the  leaft  conniv’d  at  it. 

The  Marriages  duly  folemniz’d,  according  to  the  preferib’d  Ceremonies,  cannot  be  diffolv’d.  A  Man 
The  Law  inflifts  fevere  Penalties  on  thofe,  who  proftitute  their  Wives,  or  fell  them  fecretly  to  {5vjfe!°P' 
others.  If  a  Woman  elopes  from  her  Hufband,  he  may  fell  her,  after  floe  has  undergone  the 
Correction  appointed  by  the  Law  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Hufband  abandons  his  Houle  A  Wife  may 
and  Wife,  after  three  Years  Abfence  fhe  may  prefent  a  Petition,  laying  her  Cafe  before  the  Husband  aÎT 
Mandarins ,  who,  after  they  have  naturally  examin’d  the  whole  Affair,  may  licence  her  to  rents  three 
take  another  Hufband  ;  but  fhe  would  be  feverely  punifh’d  if  fhe  marry’d  without  obferving  Years* 
this  Formality.  However,  there  are  particular  Cafes  wherein  a  Man  may  divorce  his  Wife,  Cafes  of  D. 
fuch  as  Adultery,  which  is  very  rare,  by  Reafon  of  the  Precaution  taken  with  regard  tovorce. 
Women  ;  Antipathy  or  different  Tempers  ;  Excefs  of  Jealoufy,  Indifcretion,  or  Difobedienee; 
Barrennefs,  and  contagious  Diftempers  :  on  thefe  Occafions  the  Law  permits  a  Divorce,  yet  it  •  . 
feldom  happens  among  Perfons  of  Quality  ;  Examples  of  this  kind  being  only  to  be  found  among  aMan^ma/- 
the  common  People.  If  a  Man,  without  lawful  Authority,  /fell  his  Wife,  both  he  and  the  *ying. 
Buyer,  with  all  thofe  who  are  any  way  concern’d  in  the  Affair,  are  very  feverely  punifh’d.  (a) 

There  are  other  Cafes,  wherein  a  Man  cannot  contract  a  Marriage,  and  which,  if  he  fhould,  A  former 
would  make  it  null  and  void  ;  viz.  Comraû. 

I.  If  a  young  Woman  has  been  promifed  to  a  young  Man,  fo  far  as  that  Prefents  have  been 
fent  and  accepted  by  the  Relations  of  both  Families,  fhe  cannot  marry  any  other  Perfon. 

II.  If  any  Deceit  has  been  made  ufe  of,  for  Inftance,  if  inftead  of  a  beautiful  Perfon,  impofirion 
who  has  been  fhewn  to  the  Match-makers  or  Go-between,  they  fubftitüte  a  difagreeable m  lhe 
one  ;  or  if  the  Daughter  of  a  Freeman  be  marry’d  to  his  Slave  ;  or  if  a  Man  gives  his  Slave 

to  a  Free- Woman,  and  perfuades  her  Relations  that  he  is  his  Son,  or  his  Relation  ;  in  fuch 
Cafes  the  Marriage  is  declared  null,  and  all  thofe  concern’d  in  the  Fraud  are  rigoroufly 

punifhed. 

III.  A  Literary  Mandarin  is  not  allow’d  to  marry  into  any  Family  of  the  Province  or  City 
where  he  is  Governour  ;  and  fhould  he  be  found  to  tranfgrefs  this  Law,  the  Marriage  would 
not  only  be  null,  but  he  would  be  condemn’d  to  be  feverely  baftonado’d. 

IV.  During  the  time  of  Mourning  for  a  Father  or  Mother,  Marriage  is  prohibited  their  Time  of 
Children  ;  nay  if  Promifes  were  given  before  the  Death,  the  Obligation  ceafes  ;  and  the  young  Mourning, 
Man,  who  has  loft  his  Parent,  ought  by  a  Billet  to  acquaint  the  Relations  of  the  betrothed 
Damfel  :  However,  thefe  latter  do  not  on  this  Account  think  themfelves  difingag’d,  but  wait  till 

the  time  of  Mourning  is  expir’d,  and  write  in  their  turns  to  the  young  Man,  to  put  him  in 

Vol.  I.  4 H  mind 


(a)  This  feems  to  clafh  with  what  has  been  already  related.  Wives  and  Children.  Perhaps  Neceflity  may  give  them  lawful! 

J.  278,  where  the  Men  feem  to  have  a  Liberty  of  felling  their  Authority. 
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mind  of  his  Promife  ;  then  indeed  if  he  will  not  liRen  to  their  Propofal  the  Maid  is  at  Liberty 
and  may  be  married  to  another.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  if  any  extraordinary  Affliction  befah 
a  Family  ;  for  inRance,  if  the  Father  or  near  Relation  is  imprifon’d,  the  Marriage  cannot 
take  Effect  till  the  Prifoner  gives  his  Confent  j  and  then  there  is  no  Feafiing,  nor  any  of  the 
ufual  Signs  of  Rejoicing  at  the  Wedding. 

Reiation-fhip  V.  LaRly,  thofe  of  the  fame  Family,  or  even  Name,  cannot  marry,  tho’  ever  fo  difiant  in 
point  of  Affinity.  In  like  manner  the  Laws  do  not  permit  two  Brothers  to  efpoufe  two  Sifters 
or  a  Widower  to  marry  his  Son  to  a  Daughter  of  the  Widow  whom  he  takes  to  Wife. 

Their  Mournings  and  Funerals.  '  >. 


Ceremonies 
of  Mourning, 
and  at  Fune¬ 
rals, 


ies  QlNCE  the  Chinefe  Policy  has  taken  fuch  great  Care  in  regulating  the  Ceremonies  that 
in£»-k3  are  to  accompany  publick  and  private  Actions,  as  well  as  all  the  Duties  of  Civil  Life  ;  and 
fmce  the  Ceremonial  is  fo  very  particular  in  thefe  Refpeds,  it  would  be  Ri;ange  if  filial  Piety 
fhould  be  forgotten:  on  which,  as  I  have  obferv’d  more  than  once,  the  whole  Fra  me  of  th  t  Chinefe 
Government  is  built.  Young  Perfons  being  Witneffes  of  the  Veneration  paid  to  deceas'd  Re¬ 
lations,  by  the  continual  Flonours  that  are  done  them,  as  if  they  were  Rill  alive,  become 
acquainted  betimes  with  the  Submiffion  and  Obedience  which  they  owe  to  their  living  Parents. 
kititutédEnd  anc*ent  Sages  were  convinc’d,  that  the  profound  Refpect  which  is  infufed  into  Children 
for  their  Parents,  renders  them  perfectly  fubmiffive  ;  that  this  Submiffion  preferves  Peace  in 
Families  ;  that  Peace  in  private  Families  produces  Tranquility  in  Cities  ;  that  this  Tranquility 
prevents  Infurredions  in  the  Provinces,  and  efiablifhes  Order  throughout  the  Empire  :  for  this 
Reafon  they  have  prefcribed  the  feveral  Forms  to  be  obferved  in  the  time  of  Mourning,  and, 
at  Funerals,  as  well  as  the  Honours  to  be  paid  to  deceafed  Parents. 

Term  of  The  ufual  time  of  Mourning  ought  to  be  three  Years  ;  but  they  commonly  reduce  them  to 

fcr°arparent  tweiny  feven  M°nths  5  and  during  this  time  they  cannot  exercife  any  public  Office.  So  that  a 

three  Years.  Mandarin  is  obliged  to  quit  his  Government,  and  a  MiniRer  of  State  the  AdminiRration  of 
Affairs,  to  live  retired,  and  give  himfelf  up  to  Grief  for  his  Lofs  ;  (unlefs  the  Emperor,  fot 
feme  extraordinary  Reafons,  difpenfes  therewith,  which  very  rarely  happens  ;)  nor  can  he  re- 
affume  his  Office  till  the  threeYears  are  expired.  Their  continuing  fo  long  in  this  melancholy 
Situation,  is  to  exprefs  their  Gratitude  for  their  Parents  Care  of  them,  during  the  three  firR 
Years  of  their  Infancy  ;  wherein  they  Rood  in  continual  Need  of  their  AffiRance.  The  Mourn¬ 
ing  for  other  Relations  are  longer  or  Riorter,  according- to  the  Degree  of  Kindred. 

Piety  of  Vcn-  This  Practice  is  fo  inviolably  obferved,  that  their  Annals  perpetuate  the  Piety  of  Ven-kongy 
fovg  on  that  King  of  Tfm  :  who  being  driven  out  of  the  Dominions  of  his  Father  Hyen-kong>  by  the 
Occafion.  Cunning  and  Violence  of  Li-ki ,  his  Step-Mother,  travell’d  into  feveral  Countries  to  divert  his 
Uneafinefs,  and  avoid  the  Snares  that  this  ambitious  Woman  was  continually  laying  for  him. 
When  he  was  informed  of  his  Father’s  Death,  and  invited  by  Mo-kong ,  who  offer’d  him  Sol¬ 
diers,  Arms  and  Money,  to  put  him  in  Pofieffion  of  his  Dominions,  his  Anfwer  was:  “  That 
being  as  it  were  a  dead  Man,  fince  his  Retreat  and  Exile,  he  no  longer  eReemed  any 
thing  but  Virtue  and  Piety  towards  his  Parents  ;  that  this  was  his  Treafure,  and  that  he 
chofe  rather  to  lofe  his  Kingdom,  of  which  he  was  already  difpoflefs’d,  than  to  be  wanting 
in  thofe  laR  Duties,  which  did  not  permit  him  to  take  Arms  at  a  Time  deRin’d  to  Grief, 
“  and  the  Funeral  Honours  which  he  owed  to  the  Memory  of  his  Father’’. 

White  is  the  Mourning  Colour  both  among  Princes  and  the  meaneR  Mechanics.  Thofe 
who  wear  it  compleat,  have  their  Cap,  VeR,  Gown,  Stockings,  and  Boots  all  white.  In  the 
the  firR  Month  after  the  Death  of  a  Father  or  Morher,  the  Habit  is  a  kind  of  hempen  Sack 
of  a  bright  red  Colour,  much  like  our  packing  Cloth  ;  their  Girdle  is  a  fort  of  loofe  Cord,  and 
their  Cap,  which  is  of  a  very  odd  Figure,  is  alfo  of  hempen  Cloth.  By  this  melancholy  Attire 
and  negligent  Outfide,  they  affedt  to  exprefs  their  inward  Grief  for  the  Lofs  of  what  is  moft 
dear  to  them. 

They  feldom  wafli  the  dead  Bodies,  but  dreffing  the  Deceas’d  in  his  beR  Cloaths,  and  lay- 
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Their  Coffins 


and  manner  ing  over  him  the  Enfigns  of  his  Dignity,  put  him  in  the  Coffin  they  have  bought,  or  that 
thePCor  n3S  m  order’d  to  be  made  in  his  Life  time  ;  about  which  they  are  extreamly  anxious.  [See 

p.  280.]  Sometimes  the  Son  will  fell  or  mortgage  himfelf,  to  procure  Money  to  buy  a  Coffin  for 
his  Father.  The  Coffins  for  thofe.  in  eafy  CircumRances  are  made  of  Planks  above  half  a  Foot  thick, 
andlaR  a  long  time.  They  are  fo  well  daubed  with  Pitch  and  Bitumen  on  the  inRde,  andjapan’d 
without,  that  no  bad  Smell  can  break  thro’  them.  Some  are  finely  carv’d  and  gilded  all  over; 
in  a  word,  many  rich  Perfons  lay  out  from  three  hundred  to  a  thoufand  Crowns,  to  purchafe 
a  Coffin  of  precious  Wood,  adorn’d  with  Variety  of  Figures.  Before  the  Body  is  placed  in 
the  Coffin,  they  throw  a  little  Lime  at  the  Bottom  ;  and  after  it  is  layed  in,  they  put  either  a  Pillow 
or  a  good  deal  of  Cotton,  in  order  to  keep  the  Head  Ready.  The  Cotton  and  the  Lime  ferve 
t°  foak  up  the  Moifiure  that  may  proceed  from  the  Corps  ;  they  alfo  put  in  Cotton,  or  fuch 
J'en^dead”  things,  to  fill  up  the  Vacancies,  and  preferve  it  in  the  fame  Situation.  It  would  be,  in  their 
Bodies.  Opinions,  an  unheard-of  Cruelty,  to  open  a  dead  Body,  and  taking  out  the  Heart  and  Entrails, 
bury  them  feperately  ;  in  like  manner  it  would  be  a  monRrous  thing  to  behold,  as  in  Europe,  the 
Bones  pf  dead  Perfons  heaped  one  upon  another. 
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in  their  Mournings  and  Funerals. 


3°7 


The  Chinefe jxt  prohibited  from  burying  their  Dead  within  the  Walls  of  the  Cities  or 

any  inhabited  Places,  but  they  are  permitted  to  keep  them  in  their  T  W-c  ;  1  /  L •  r  l  ¥ay  keeP 

rnffins  T  Ha  vp  *1  c.  1  r  In  t«cir  Houles,  inclofed  in  fuch  the  Corps  » 

C°mnsas  1  have  dclcnbed  ;  which  they  often  do  for  feveral  Months,  and  even  Years  like  fo  their  H°ufi 

much  Treafure,  nor  can  the  Magiftrate  ever  oblige  them  to  interrthem  They  may  even  tranf  uUtca“°t 

port  them  from  one  Part  of  the  Empire  to  another;  as  is  commonly  pmdifrcCS  Hrd  oLT 

only  to  Perfons  of  Diftinition  who  die  in  Employments  out  of  their  Country-  but  even  amono- 

Ind  ütîers  If  a  So°n  dedW  t  “r  FT"6’  which  0Üe*  havens  to  MeXnts 

»id  Ü  alers.  If  a  Son  did  not  caufe  the  Corps  of  his  Father  to  be  laid  in  the  Tomb  of  his 

».  r  !”•  fn  *"f  “  rs'““d  » '4  *"»“»«  SîtirS: 

without  an  Order  from  the  Emperor,  but  muft  keep  on  their  way  without  the  Walls 

pukhrcl  keepTheSorm^Th^^0118’  ‘J10’ RfIatI0ns>  111  the  &rae  Grave,  fo  long  as  the  Se- Do  not  bar? 
Colour  of  thPe  R-  n«  ^'  ^  Tr  fometu?esl.a  §reat  wa7  ‘°  vifit  them,  and  examine  the 

n  ,K  k  •  •  V  ïder  î°  dlfcover  whether  a  Stranger  has  died  a  natural  or  violent <ameGrlve- 
Death;  but  it  isnecefiary  that  the  Mandarin  fliould  be  prefen  t  at  the  opening  of  the  Coffin 

and  there  am  under  Officers  in  the  Tribunals,  whofe  Employment  it  is  to  make  this  Enquiry 

in  which  they  are  very  fkilful.  Some  indeed  open  the  Tombs  to  fteal  Jewels  or  rich  dIcItIs 
but  it  is  a  Crime  that  is  pumfh’d  very  feverely.  J  urcues, 

.  Jhe  Sepulchres  there  are  built  without  the  Cities,  and  as  often  as  may  be,  upon  Eminences-  Places  of  5c 
it  is  alfo  ufual  to  plant  Pine  and  Cyprefs  Trees  found  them.  About  a  League  from  every  City  X 
one  meets  with  Villages,  Hamlets,  and  Houfes  flatter'd  up  and  down,  diverfifv'd  with  little 
Groves;  alfo  a  great  many  Hillocks  cover’d  with  Trees,  and  enclos’d  with  Walls,  which 
-  are  fo  many  different  Sepulchres,  affording  no  difagreeable  Profped. 

The  Form  of  their  Sepulchres  is  different  in  different  Provinces;  they  are  for  the  moft  Form nf ,1  , 

;  part  very  prettily  built  in  Shape  of  a  Horfe-ffioe,  and  well- white  waffi’d,  with  the  Names  T-bf 

t tlu  J’  ritte"  ?Vhe  prjnciPal  St0ne-  The  Poor  are  content  to  -  cover  the  Coffin  with 
StubbL  or  Earth  raifed  five  or  fix  foot  high  like  a  Pyramid  :  Many  inclofe  the  Coffin  in  a 
Place  built  with  Brick,  like  a  Tomb. 

.  -uS  fv  Granueu  aud  Mand“ri™>^™  Sepulchres  are  of  a  magnificent  Strudure  :  they  Sepulchres  of 
build  a  Vault,  in  which  they  put  the  Cofhn,  and  raife  a  Heap  of  temper’d  Earth  over  it  not  un-  the  Great. 

like  a  Hat  in  Snape,  about  twelve  foot  high  and  eight  or  ten  in  Diameter-  covering  it  with 
Lime  and  Sand  made  into  a  Cement,  that  the  Water  may  not  penetrate,  and  planting  it  round 
with  Trees  of  different  kinds  ranged  in  very  nice  Order.  Near  to  it  dands  a  large  long  Table 
of  white  polifh  d  Marble,  whereon  is  a  perfuming  Pan,  two  Veffels  and  two  Candlelficks 
which  are  alfo  of  Marble,  and  curioufly  made.  On  each  fide  are  placed  in  feveral  Rows  a  great 
,  many  Figures  of  Officers,  Eunuchs,  Soldiers,  Lions,  Saddle-Horfes,  Camels,  Tortoifes  and 
other  Animals  in  different  Attitudes,  difcovering  Signs  of  Grief  and  Veneration  ;  for  the  Chinefe 
are  Ikilful  in  imitating  and  expreffing  all  the  Pallions  in  their  Sculptures.  J 

Many  Chinefe  to  give  the  greater  Proof  of  their  Refpecft  and  Tendernefs  for  their  deceafed 
Fathers,  keep  their  dead  Bodies  by  them  for  three  or  four  Years;  and  during  the  whole  time  of 
Mourning,  their  Seat  in  the  Day  is  a  Stool  covered  with  white  Serge  ;  and  in  the  NiHit  they  lie 
near  the  Coffin,  on  nothing  but  a  Matt  made  of  Reeds  :  they  deny  themfelves  the  Ufe  of  Meat 
and  Wine,  frequenting  no  Feafts,  nor  any  public  Affemblies  ;  and  if  they  are  oblig’d  to  go  out  of 
the  City,  which  is  not  ufual  till  a  certain  time  be  over,  the  Chair  they  are  carried  in  is  fometimes 
cover’d  with  white  Cloth.  The  Tyau,  or  folemn  Fvites,  which  they  render  to  the  Deceas’d,  Time  of  fo- 
commonly  continue  feven  Days,  unlefs  fome  good  Reafon  obliges  them  to  reduce  the  number  lem  Rltes* 
to  three.  During  that  time  all  the  Relations  and  Friends,  whom  they  take  great  care  to  invite 
come  to  pay  their  laffi  Duty  to  the  Deceas’d;  the  neared  Relations  remaining  together  in  the 
Houfe.  The  Coffin  is  expos’d  in  the  principal  Hall,  which  is  hung  with  white  Stuffs,  fometimes 
intermix’d  with  Pieces  of  black,  and  violet  Silk,  and  other  Ornaments  of  Mourning.  Before 
the  Coffin  they  fet  a  Table,  and-placeon  it  the  Image  of  the  Deceas’d;  or  elfe,  a  carv’d  Piece 
of  Work,  whereon  his  Name  is  written,  with  Flowers,  Perfumes,  and  lighted  Wax-Candles 
on  each  Side. 

Thofe  who  come  to  make  their  Compliments  of  Condolence,  falute  the  Deceas’d  after  the  Ceremon  of 
manner  of  their  Country,  proftrating  themfelves,  and  knocking  their  Foreheads  feveral  Times  CondoSe. 
againft  the  Ground,  before  the  Table;  on  which  they  afterwards  place  Wax-Candles  and  Per¬ 
fumes,  brought  with  them  according  to  Cuftom.  Particular  Friends  accompany  thefe  Cere¬ 
monies  with  T ears  and  Groans,  which  may  be  often  heard  at  a  great  Diftance.  While  thev 
are  performing  thefe  Duties,  the  eldeft  Son,  attended  by  his  Brothers,  comes  from  behind  a 
Curtain,  which  is  on  one  Side  of  the  Coffin,  crawling  on  the  Ground,  his  Face  the  very  Pidture 
of  Grief  it  felf,  and  fheding  Tears,  with  a  mournful  and  profound  Silence.  The  Compliment  is 
paid  with  the  fame  Ceremony  that  is  ufed  before  the  Coffin  ;  behind  the  Curtain  are  plac’d  the 
■  Women,  who  fend  forth  every  now  and  -then,  very  doleful  Cries.  The  Ceremony  being  ended 
they  rife  up,  and  a  diftant  Relation  of  the  Deceas’d,  or  fome  Friend  in  Mourning,  who  receiv’d 
them  at  the  Door,  when  they  came  in,  performs  the  honours  of  the  Houfe,  and  conduds  them 
•into  another  Apartment;  where  they  are  prefented  with  Tea,  and  fometimes  dry’d  Fruits,  or  the 
like  Refreffiments,  after  which  he  conduds  them  to  their  Chairs.  Thofe  who  live  but  a  little 
Way  from  the  City,  come  purpofely  to  pay  thofe  Rites  in  Perfon  ;  and  if  they  are  hindred  by 

the 
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the  Diftancc  of  the  Place,  or  fome  Indilpofition,  they  fend  a  Servant  with  a  vifiting  Billet, 
and  their  Prefen ts,  in  order  to  make  their  Excufe.  The  Children  of  the  Deceas  d,  or  at  leaft 
the  eldeft  Son,  are  afterwards  obliged  to  return  all  thofe  Vifits  :  but  then  they  are  not  under  an 
ablolute  neceffity,  of  feeing  fo  many  Perfons  ;  it  being  fufficient  to  go  to  the  Door  of  every 
Houfe,  and  fend  in  a  vifiting  Billet  by  a  Domeftic. 

The  Funeral  When  the  Day  for  the  Funeral  is  fix’d,  Notice  is  given  to  all  the  Relations  and  Friends  of  the 

Proceffion.  Deceas’d,  who  are  fure  to  be  there  at  the  Time.  The  Procefiion  is  begun  by  Men  carrying  vari¬ 

ous  Paftboard-Figures  reprefenting  Slaves,  Tygers,  Lions,  Horfes,  &c.  Several  Companies  fol¬ 
low,  marching  two  and  two  ;  fome  carry  Standards,  Flags,  and  Perfuming- pans  full  of  Perfumes’; 
others  play  doleful  Tunes  on  divers  mufical  Inftruments.  In  fome  Places  the  Picture  of  the 
Defund  is  elevated  above  all  the  reft,  with  his  Name  and  Dignity  written  in  large  Characters  of 
Gold  ;  then  follows  the  Coffin  under  a  Canopy,  in  forn?  of  a  Dome,  made  intirely  of  violet- 
colour’d  Silk,  with  Tufts  of  white  Silk  at  the  four  Corners,  which  are  embroider’d,  and  very 
curioufly  intermix’d  with  Twift.  The  Machine  whereon  the  Coffin  is  plac’d,  is  carry’d  by  fixty 
four  Men  ;  But  thofe  who  are  not  able  to  bear  the  Expence,  make  ufe  of  one  that  does  not 

require  fo  great  a  Number  of  Bearers.  The  eldeft  Son,  at  the  He  d  of  the  other  Sons  and  Grand¬ 

children,  follows  on  Foot,  cover’d  with  a  Hempen  Sack,  and  leaning  on  a  Staff,  with  his  Body 
bent  as  V  ready  to  fink  under  the  Weight  of  his  Grief.  Afterwards  appear  the  Relations  and 
Friends  all  in  Mourning;  and  a  great  Number  of  Chairs  cover’d  with  white  Stuff,  wherein  are 
the  Daughters,  Wives,  and  Slaves  of  the  Deceas’d,  who  make  the  Air  eccho  with  their  Cries. 
Nothing^can  be  more  furprifing  than  the  Tears  which  the  Chinefe  fhed,  and  the  Cries  they  make 
at  thefe  Funerals  (b)  ;  but  the  Manner,  in  which  they-  exprefs  their  Sorrow,  feems  too  regular 
and  affeCted  to  excite  in  a  European  the  fame  Sentiments  of  Grief  that  he  is  the  Spectator  of. 
Entertain-  When  you  are  arrived  at  the  Burying-Place,  you  fee,  a  few  Paces  from  the  Tomb,  Tables  fet 
ment  at  the  jn  j_jaqs  buqt  on  purp0ie  ;  and  while  the  ufual  Ceremonies  are  performing,  the  Servants  prepare 
rhl  °f  U"  an  Entertainment  to  regale  the  Company.  Sometimes  after  the  Repaft,  the  Relations  and 
Friends  proftrate  themfelves  again,  knocking  their  Foreheads  againft  the  Ground  ;  but  moft  com¬ 
monly  they  content  themfelves  with  expreffing  their  Thanks  :  which  Civilities,  the  eldeft  Son,  and 
the  other  Children  return  by  exterior  Geftures,  but  with  profound  Silence.  At  the  Burying- 
Places  of  great  Lords,  there  are  feveral  Appartments  ;  and  after  the  Coffin  is  brought  to  be  inter¬ 
red,  many  of  the  Relations  ftay  there  for  a  Month  or  two  together,  to  renew  their  Grief  every 
Day  with  the  Sons  of  the  Deceas’d. 

At  the  Funerals  of  Chriftans  the  Crofs  is  carry’d  on  a  great  Machine  handfomly  adorn’d,  and 
fupported  by  feveral  Men,  with  the  Images  of  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  The 
Reader  will  find  an  Accourt  of  the  other  Ceremonies  in  the  Defcription  I  (hall  hereafter  give  of 
P.  Verbieft' s  Burial  (c).  Thofe  that  were  obferv’d  at  the  Interment  of  P.  Broglio  appear’d  fo 
magnificent  to  the  Chinefe ,  that  they  printed  the  Defcription  of  them.  The  Emperor  honour’d  his 
Tomb  with  an  Epitaph  ;  and,  to  defray  the  Expence,  fent  ten  Pieces  of  white  Cloth  for  Mourn¬ 
ing,  and  two  hundred  Ounces  of  Silver,  with  a  Mandarin  and  other  Officers  to  affift  on  his 
Behalf  at  the  Funeral. 

If  at  any  Time  Death  attacks  the  Throne,  the  whole  Empire  goes  in  Mourning.  When  the 
Ceremonies  Emprefs,  Mother  of  the  late  Kang-hi ,  died,  all  went  in  deep  Mourning  for  fifty  Days  ;  during 
th^Death^f  which  time,  the  Tribunals  were  fhut  up,  and  they  never  fpoke  of  any  Bufinefs  to  the  Emperor, 
the  Emprefs.  The  Mandarins  fpent  the  whole  Day  at  the  Palace,  intirely  taken  up  with  weeping,  or  at  leaft  the 
Appearance  thereof  ;  feveral  of  them  pafs’d  the  Night  there,  fitting  in  the  open  Air,  tho  it  was 
very  cold  Weather:  even  the  Emperor’s  Sons  flept  in  the  Palace  without  putting  off  their  Cloaths. 
all  the  Mandarins  on  Horfeback,  clad  in  white,  and  with  few  attendants,  went  for  three  Days 
together  to  perform  the  ufual  Ceremonies  before  her  Picture  ;  and  as  the  red  Colour  was  prohi¬ 
bited,  their  Caps  were  ftripp’d  of  their  red  Silk,  and  all  other  Ornaments.  When  her  Corps  was 
carry’d  to  the  Place  where  fhe  was  to  lye  in  Public-State,  the  Emperor  order’d  that  {he  ftiould 
pafs  through  the  common  Gates  of  the  Palace  :  affeding  to  {hew  by  this  how  much  he  defpisa 
the  fuperftitious  Notions  of  the  Chinefe ,  with  whom,  it  is  cuftomary  to  make  new  Doors  to  their 
Houfes  on  purpofe  for  carrying  out  the  Bodies  of  their  Relations  to  be  buried  ;  after  which  they 
clofe  them  up  again  to  prevent  the  Grief  becoming  exceffive  by  too  frequent  a  Remembrance  of 
the  Deceas’d,  which  would  be  renewed  every  time  they  pafs  through  that  Door  (d).  Out  o 
the  City  they  built  a  vaft  and  {lately  Palace  (all  of  new  Matts,  with  Courts,  Halls,  and  Appart¬ 
ments)  for  the  Body  to  remain  in,  till  it  was  carry’d  to  the  Imperial  Burying-Place. 

Extravagant  Four  young  Ladies,  who  had  ferved  her  affedionately  while  fhe  liv’d,  (being  defirous  of  bearing 
Cuftoms  of  her  Company  in  Death,  that  they  might  attend  her  likewife  in  the  other  World)  had  taken  their 
t]ft^afars  Attire,  according  to  an  ancient  Ufage  of  the  'Tartars ,  in  order  to  go  and  facrifice  themfelves 
rals  of  their  before  their  Miftreffes  Corps;  but  the  Emperor,  who  difapprov’d  of  fo  barbarous  a  Pradice,  pre- 
Princes.  vented  their  putting  it  in  Execution.  He  likewife  prohibited,  for  the  future,  another  extra¬ 
vagant  Cuftom  among  that  People  of  burning  the  Riches,  and  even  fometimes  Domeftics  o 
Great  Men,  along  with  their  Bodies,  on  the  Funeral  Pile. 


i 


(b)  The  Irijb  ftill  put  Forth  as  many  doleful  Cries  over  the  (c)  See  Vol.  2.  p.  20.  #  .  ■ 

Dead  as  the  Chinefe,  and  perhaps  fhed  as  many  Tears;  whe-  (d)  According  to  this  Account,  the  Cuftom  is  grounde 

ther  as  uufeignedly  I  will  not  fay,  becaufe  the  Irijb  Mourners  Filial  Affedtion,  and  not  Superftition. 

are  for  the  moft  part  hired. 


Tho 


in  their  Mournings  ^Funerals. 
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\  1  he  Ceremomes  obfery’d  at  the  obfequies  of  the  Grandees  are  very  magnificent,  as  the  Reader 

«“fix  S££Zs&%  d«B%r  '  r  Er- 

0/rWW  r  u  br  1  W  ^°  ?  ^?aCeS, Were  ?  ^  CoPPeG  Pour  Umbrellas,  and  four  Canopies 

\  C.°  Go  d,J  unloaded  Camels,  with  Sable-fkins  hanging  at  their  Necks  •  fix  Camels 

Snd8  ^  rith  B«M  red  Houfings,  which  trail’d  upon  the 

Ground  ,  fix  Hounds  led  m  a  Leaffi  ;  fourteen  led  Horfes  unfadled,  with  yellow  Bridles  and 

^  wte  to  te  bnrm  W?  '  1  w  f"*?*  maSnificent  Portmanteau’s  full  of  Habits 

..that  were  to  be_ burnt;  fix  other  Horfes  with  embroider’d  Saddles,  gilt  Stirrups,  fife  fifteen 

Gentlemen  carrying  Bows,  Arrows,  Quivers,  fife,  eight  Men  bearing  a  couple ? Tartarian  Gir¬ 
dles,  from  whence  hung  Purfes  fill’d  with  Pearls;  ten  Men  carrying  in  their  Hands,  Caps  proper 
tor  every  Seafon;  an  open  Chair,  like  to  that  in  which  the  Emp?ror  is  carry’d  in  ffie Pa  ace 
another  Chair,  with  yellow  Culhions;  the  two  Sons  of  the  deceas’d  Prince  fupported  by  Eunuchs’ 

in  Greafwuh  red  PI  ’  "  ^  yt™  C™?y’  C^’d  hJ  R«?  or  ^  M«cClfd 
in  G  een  with  red  Plumes  in  their  Caps  ;  the  Ago  in  Companies  furrounded  with  their  Servants  • 

the  egu  os  and  other  Princes  ;  two  other  Coffins  containing  the  Bodies  of  two  Concubines,  who 

f  rendis8  f’  ihalthe>'  mi8  U  the  Pf‘nce  in  the  other  World,  as  they  had  done  in  this  ;  the 
Grandees  of  the  Empire;  the  Chairs  of  the  deceas’d  Prince’s  Wife,  and  the  Princeffes,  his  Rela- 
!  ttons  »  a  Multitude  of  People,  Lama's ,  and  Bonza's  clos’d  the  Proceffion. 

The  eight  Banners  with  all  the  Mandarins  great  and  fmall,  were  gone  before,  and  rang’d 
themfelves  m  order  of  Battle,  to  receive  the  Body  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Garden,  where  it  was 

,  to  be  depofited  till  the  Tomb  was  built;  in  a  word,  they  reckon’d  above  fixteen  thoufand  Perfons 
at  this  Ceremony. 

folJvm?finM%?iHr0T-1\that  arn  every  Fam;iy  t0  their  deceas’d  Anceftors,  are  not  Honour,  Pa;i 

;  f  y  .  d  to  thofe  which  regaid  the  Mourning  and  Funeral  ;  there  being  two  other  Sorts  of  trie  Dead  in 

Ceremonies  that  are  annually  obferv’d  with  reference  to  them.  The  fird  are  perform’d  in  the  Pfe  nhe  H).a11  °f 
tang  or  Hall  oj  Ancejlors, ,  in  certain  Months  of  the  Year  :  for  every  Family  whatever  has  fuch  a  ’ 

Place,  built  on  purpofe  for  this  Ceremony,  which  is  frequented  by  all  the  Branches  thereof 
amounting  fometimes  to  feven  or  eight  thoufand  Perfons  ;  fince  fome  of  thefe  Affemblies  have  con¬ 
futed  of  eighty  feven  Branches  of  the  fame  Family.  At  this  time  there  is  no  Diftindion  of 
R.ank  ;  the  Mechanic,  the  Hufbandman,  the  Mandarin ,  are  all  confufèdly  mixt  together,  and 

own  one  another  ;  it  is  Age  here  that  gives  Precedence  ;  the  oldeft,  tho  the  poorelt,  having  the 

nr  ft  Place.  ° 

There  is  in  the  Hall  a  long  Table  (landing  againd  the  Wall,  with  Steps  to  go  up  to  it,  whereon 
commonly  is  plac’d  the  Image  of  the  mod  eminent  Ancedor,  or  at  lead  his  Name;  and’  on  fmall 
Tablets,  or  little  Boards  about  a  Foot  high,  rang’d  on  both  (ides,  are  written  the  Names  of  the 
Men,  Women,  and  Children  of  the  Family,  together  with  the  Age,  Quality,  Employment  and 
Day  of  the  Deceafe  of  each. 

All  the  Relations affemble  in  this  Hall  in  Spring,  and  fometimes  in  Autumn.  The  Riched  among 
them  prepare  a  Fead  :  feveral  Tables  are  loaded  with  Variety  of  Diflies  of  Meat,  Rice,  Fruit,  Per¬ 
fumes,  Wine,  and  Wax-Candles,  and  much  the  fame  Ceremonies  perform’d,  as  their  Children  ob¬ 
ferv’d  with  Reference  to  them  while  they  were  living,  and  are  practis’d,  in  refpedt  of  Manda¬ 
rins,  on  their  Birth-Days,  or  when  they  take  Pofieflion  of  their  Governments.  As  for  the  Common 
People,  who  are  not  able  to  build  proper  Places  for  this  Ufe,  they  content  themfelves  with  hang-  " 
ing  the  Names  of  their  neared  Ancedors  in  thofe  Parts  of  their  Houfes,  where  they  may  be  mod 
in  view. 

The  other  Ceremonies  are  pradis’d  at  lead  once  a  Year,  at  the  Burial-Place  of  their  Ancedors  ;  and  at  their 
which  being  without  the  City,  and  often  in  the  Mountains,  the  Defcendants,  both  Men  and  Chil-  Burying-  ? 
dren,  refort  thither  every  Year.  Some  time  in  April  they  begin  with  plucking  up  the  Weeds  P;aces” 
and  Bufhes  from  about  the  Sepulchre  ;  after  which  they  exprefs  Signs  of  Veneration,  Gratitude 
and  Grief,  according  to  the  fame  Forms  that  were  obferv’d  at  their  Death  :  they  then  place  upon 
the  Tomb,  Wine  and  Viduals,  with  which  they  afterwards  regale  themfelves. 

It  cannot  be  deny’d  but  that  the  Chinefe  carry  their  Ceremonies  to  Extremes,  efpecially  with 
refped  to  honouring  the  Deceas’d  j  but  it  is  a  Maxim  edablifh’d  by  their  Laws  and  Cudoms,  that 
they  ought  to  render  the  Dead  the  fame  Honours  that  were  paid  them  when  living. 

Cotifuçius  fays,  in  the  Book  Lu  nyu ,  that  the  fame  Duties  mujl  be  paid  to  the  dead  as  if  they  were 
frefent  and  alive.  In  explaining  which  Words  one  of  his  Difciples  tells  us,  that  when  his  Mafter  The  Autho* 
made  the  accuftomed  Offering  to  the  Dead ,  he  did  it  with  great  Affcdlion  ;  and  to  raife  his  warmth 
the  more ,  he  imagined  that  he  faw  them  and  heard  them  /peak  ,  aud  becaufe  they  had  been  long  dead 
be  often  called  them  to  mind. 

In  the  Book  of  the  Li-ki,  the  famous  Pe-hu-tung,  who  liv’d  under  the  Dynady  of  the  Han 
(a)  fays,  The  Reafon  for  makmg  that  little  Reprefentation  is ,  becaufe  the  Soul  or  Spirit  of  the  Dead  fof  thTsTui* 
being  tnvifible ,  a  Child  /lands  in  need  of  a  fenfible  Objeft  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  Parents ,  to  attraB  tom- 
bis  Eyes  and  Heart,  and  give  him  Confolation.  As  after  a  Father  is  interr’d,  nothing  remains 
With  the  Children  capable  of  fixing  their  Hearts,  that  Confideration  fird  induc’d  them  to  make 
a  Pi&ure,  in  order  to  do  him  Honour. 

(a)  In  the  Trench  the  Empire  of  the  Heat’ chan.  See  my  Reafon  for  not  ufing  this  laft  Term,  P.  136.  Note  (c). 

Vw"  t  4  I  The 
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The  P }  'if oris  in  CHINA, 

The  ancient  Chinefe  made  ufe  of  a  little  Child,  as  a  living  Image,  to  reprefent  the  Deceas’d  in 
place  of  whom  their  Succefiors  have  fubftituted  an  Image  or  Tablet  ;  becaufe  it  is  eafier  to  pro. 
cure  a  Tablet  than  a  Child,  as  often  as  they  have  occafion  to  make  their  Acknowledgments  to 
their  dead  Relations,  for  the  Life,  Fortune,  and  good  Education  receiv’d  from  them. 

Superftitions  ^  ls  true  that  Idolatry  having  been  introduc’d  in  the  Empire,  the  Bonzas ,  or  Tau  tfe 
by  the  engag’d  by  views  of  Intereft  to  deceive  the  People,  have  mingl’d  with  thefe  Ceremonies  feveral 
>s-  fuperftitious  Practices  :  fuch  as,  burning  gilt  Paper  in  the  Form  of  Money,  and  even  Pieces  of 
white  Silk,  as  it  thofe  things  could  be  of  Service  to  them  in  the  other  World  ;  and  teaching  that 
the  Souls  of  the  Deceas’d  hover  about  the  Tablets  inferib’d  with  their  Names,  and  feed  on  the 
Smell  of  the  Meats,  and  Perfumes  that  are  burnt.  But  thefe  ridiculous  Cuftoms  are  very  oppofite 
to  the  true  Chinefe  Dodtrine,  and  prevail  only  among  an  ignorant  Multitude,  who  follow  fucïi 
Seds;  even  the  Bonzas  themfelves,  notwithstanding  the  Corruptions  they  have  introduc’d 
always  con fi de r  the  ancient  Ceremonies  as  fo  many  Signs  of  Filial  Refped,  which  Children  owe 
to  their  Parents. 


added 

Bonza 


Of  the  Pri foils  in  China,  and  Punifhments  inflitfed  on 

Criminals. 


Juilice  flow 
but  fure  in 
China. 


The  Priions, 
more  conve¬ 
nient  and 
fpacious  than 
thole  of 
Europe. 


Criminals 
very  clofely 
confin’d. 


The  Priions 
well  guarded. 


Great  Care 
taken  of  the 
Health  of 
thePrifoners. 


The  Wo¬ 
men’s  Prifon. 


f.  .  m  0  W* 

^  g  '  HOUGH  Juilice  in  China  feems  flow,  by  Reafon  the  Proceedings  are  lengthen’d 

|  out,  that  Men  may  not  be  unjuftly  depriv’d  of  fuch  confiderable  Benefits  as  Life  and 
Honour  ;  yet  Criminals  are  feverely  punifh’d,  and  the  Penalty  proportion’d  to  the 
Enormity  of  the  Crimes. 

Before  the  Criminal  Matters  come  to  a  definitive  Sentence,  they  commonly  pafs  thro’  five 
or  fix  Tribunals,  fubor dihate  to  one  another  ;  which  have  all  a  Right  to  review  the  whole 
Proceedings,  and  to  receive  exad  Information  concerning  the  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Accufers 
and  Witneffes,  as  well  as  of  the  Crimes  of  the  Perfons  accufed.  This  Dilatorinefs  proves  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Innocent,  who  by  that  means  are  feldom  opprefs’d,  altho’  they  lie  a  long  while 
in  Prifon.  *  t 

Thefe  Prifons  are  neither  fo  dreadful  nor  loathfbme  as  the  Prifons  of  Europe ,  and  befides 
are  much  more  convenient  and  fpacious.  They  are  built  almoft  in  the  fame  Manner,  through¬ 
out  the  Empire,  and  fituated  at  a  fmall  Diftance  from  the  Tribunals.  Having  pafs’d  thro’ 
the  fir  ft  Door  towards  the  Street,  you  meet  with  a  long  Paftage,  which  brings  you  to  a  fécond 
Door,  leading  into  a  Bafe-Court,  which  you  crofs  over  to  a  third  Door,  belonging  to  the 
Jailor’s  Apartment.  After  that,  you  enter  a  large  fquare  Court,  on  the  Tides  whereof  are 
Prifoners  Rooms,  eredted  on  large  Pillars  of  Wood,  which  form  a  kind  of  a  Gallery. 

At  the  four  Corners  are  fecret  Prifons,  wherein  the  more  notorious  Rogues  are  fecur’d, 
who  are  never  let  out  in  the  Day-time  to  converfe  in  the  Court,  as  fometimes  the  other  Prifoners 
are  ;  and  yet  Money  will  purchafe  this  Liberty  for  a  few  Hours  :  but  at  Night  they  take 
care  to  load  them  with  heavy  Chains,  which  are  faften’d  to  their  Hands,  Feet,  and  Middle, 
fqueezing  the  Sides  fo  hard  that  they  can  fcarcely  ftir.  However,  a  little  Money  rightly 
apply ’d  may  even  foften  this  Severity  of  the  Jailors,  and  make  their  Irons  fit  eafier.  As  for 
thofe  whofe Faults  are  not  very  heinous,  they  have  the  Liberty  of  the  Courts  of  the  Prifon  in  the 
Day-time  to  walk  about  to  take  the  Air  ;  but  in  the  Evening  they  are  all  call’d  one  after  another, 
and  fhut  up  in  a  large  dark  Hall,  or  elfe  in  the  little  Rooms  which  they  may  hire  for  lodging 
more  conveniently.  A  Centinel  watches  all  the  Night,  to  keep  the  Prifoners  in  profound  Silence; 
and  if  the  leaft  Ncife  is  heard,  or  the  Lamp  which  is  to  be  kept  lighted  happens  to  be  put  out, 
immediate  Notice  is  give  to  the  Jailors,  that  they  mav  remedy  the  Diforder. 

Others  are  oblig’d  to  walk  the  Rounds  continually,  fo  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  any . 
Prifoner  to  attempt  an  Efcape  ;  becaufe  he  would  immediately  be  difeover’d  and  feverely  punifh’d 
by  the  Mandarin ,  who  vifits  the  Prifons  very  often,  and  ought  always  to  be  able  to  give  an 
account  of  them  :  for  if  any  fall  lick,  he  muft  anfwer  for  them,  being  oblig’d  not  only 
to  provide  them  with  Phyficians  and  Remedies,  at  the  Emperor’s  Expence,  but  alfo  to  take 
all  poffible  Care  for  their  Recovery.  When  any  die,  they  are  to  inform  the  Emperor,  who 
often  orders  the  fuperior  Mandarin  to  examine,  if  the  inferior  have  done  their  Duty.  At  thefe 
Times  of  vifiting,  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  any  capital  Crime,  appear  with  a  melancholy  Air,  the 
Face  pale  and  ghaftly,  the  Head  hung  down,  and  the  Feet  trembling,  whereby  they  endeavour 
to  excite  Compaftion  ;  but  it  is  to  no  purpofe,  for  the  Defign  of  their  Imprifonment  is  not  only 
to  fecure  but  alfo  to  afflirit  them,  and  become  part  of  their  Punifhment. 

In  large  Prifons,  fuch  as  that  of  the  fupreme  Court  at  P e-king ,  Tradefmen  and  Mechanics, 
as  Tailors,  Butchers,  Sellers  of  Rice  and  Herbs,  &c.  are  allow’d  to  enter,  for  the  Service  and 
Conveniency  of  thofe  who  are  detain’d  in  them  :  there  are  even  Cooks  to  drefs  their  Vidluals, 
and  every  thing  is  done  in  order,  thro’  the  Care  of  the  Officers. 

The  Womens  Prifon  is  ieparate  from  that  of  the  Men,  and  there  is  no  {peaking  to  them  but 
through  a  Grate,  or  at  the  Turning- Box,  by  which  their  neceflaries  are  convey’d;  but  very 
rarely  any  Man  goes  near  them, 

;il  !  .  -  •  *  ->vIn 
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In  fo me  Places  when  a  Prifoner  dies,  his  Body  is  not  carrv’d  nnf  <-kr,v  ^  r 

the  Prifon,  but  through  a  Paffage  made  in  the  Wail  of  the  firft  Court  whidtTve"  onffî  D°°r  for 
the  Dead.  When  Pnfoners  above  the  common  Rank  find  themfelves  i„  Danger  of  oLdr  ST* 
they  defire,  as  a  favour,  that  they  may  go  out  before  they  expire,  becaufe  they  look  upon 
it  as  ajn  infamous  thing  for  their  Corps  to  be  carry 'd  thro'  that  Paflkge,  in  fo  much  that  the 

Tags’ d  tiff  tie  p!$»™oU  °"  **  ^  “  Wh°m  he  wM,es  1">  13  %>  May  you  be 

■  Ü  Offences  whatever  efcape  Punifhraent,  that  of  each  being  fix’d.  The  Baflonado  Th=  Es«o. 
Sw  comm  iy  apply  d  foi  flight  Faults,  and  the  number  of  Blows  proportion’d  to  the  Quality  "ad°’ 
thereof.  It  is  the  ufua  Chaftifement  Miffed  by  the  Officers  of  War  on  the  Soldiers  ffiac!d 

£?£$£  ZSfctrZ  '1  S”VÏ  publkpl*f  "f  *"* “■»>•  SiTÎR 

aileep,  aie  often  pumlh  d  on  the  Spot.  It  the  number  of  Blows  does  not  exceed  twenty  it 
is  accounted  a  Fatherly  Correa, on,  and  is  not  difgraceful  ;  for  the  Emperor  lnmfelf  caufo 
to  be  given  to  Perfons  of  great  Diftinaion,  and  afterwards  fees  and  carries  it  to  them  as  ufua 
A  very  fmall  matter  will  incur  this  Fatherly  Chaftifement,  as  having  filch’d  any  Trifle  us’d  for  win 
abufive  Language,  given  a  few  Blows  with  the  Fift  ;  for  if  thefe  Thirds  reach  the  Mandfll 
Ears,  he  immediately  fets  the  Pan-tfe  at  work,  for  fo  that  Infiniment  is  call’d  After  the 
Correaion  is  over,  they  are  to  kneel  at  the  Feet  of  the  judge,,  bow  their  Bodies  three  times 
to  the  Earth,  and  wank  him  for  the  Care  he  takes  of  their  Education.  The  Pan-tfe  is  a  thick 
Piece  of  fpl.t  Bambu,  (which  is  a  hard,  mafly,  and  heavy  fort  of  Cane)  lèverai  Foot  long  ■  ’the  The  pwre 
lower  end  is  as  bioad  as  ones  Hand,  the  upper  fmooth  and  fmall,  that  it  may  be  more  °rMrument 
eaiily  manag’d.  }  ddcnb’d. 

When  the  Mandarin  fits  in  Judgment  he  has  before  him  on  a  Table,  a  Cafe  full  of  fmall  Form  of 
•  sticks,  about  halt  a  hoot  long,  and  two  Fingers  broad,  and  is  furrounded  bv  Officers  holding  aPP1>'inS i£- 

■4  ^  Bat,toons  \n  t/heir  Hands  y  who,  upon  a  Sign  given  by  the  Magiftrate  taking  out 

and  throwing  down  thefe  Sticks,  feize  the  Offender,  and  lay  him  along  with  hisFace  towards 
the  Ground  pull  his  Breeches  over  his  Heels,  and  as  many  fmall  Sticks  as  the  Mandarin 
throws  on  the  Ground,  to  many  Officers  give  him  five  Blows  each,  with  the  Pan-tfe  on  the 
bare  Skin.  They  are  chang’d  every  five  Strokes,  or  rather  two  firike  alternately  five  Blows  that 
lb  they  may  fall  the  heavier,  and  the  Correction  prove  more  lèvere.  However,  it  is  obferv- 
able  that  four  Blows  are  always  reckon’d  as  five,  which  they  call  the  Grace  of  the  Emperor 
who  as  a  Father,  out  of  Compaffion  for  his  People,  conftantly  leffens  the  Puniffiment  fome- 
thing.  There  is  a  way  of  mitigating  it  alfo  by  bribing  the  Officers,  who  have  the  Art  of 
gating  the  Blows  fall  fo  lightly  as  to  be  fcarcely  felt.  A  young  Chinefe ,  beholding  his 
Father  condemn’d  to  this  Punifnment,  and  ready  to  fuffer,  threw  himfelf  upon  him  to  receive 

the  Blows  j  which  Ad:  of  Filial  Piety  fo  affeded  the  Judge,  that  he  pardon’d  the  Father  for 

lake  of  the  Son. 


A  Mandarin  has  Power  to  give  the  Baftonado  not  only  in  his  Tribunal,  but  alfo  wherever  The  Pan-tfe 
ne  is,  even  out  of  his  own  Diftiid  ;  for  which  Reafon  when  he  goes  abroad,  he  has  always  akvays  car* 
Officers  of  Juftice  in  his  Train,  who  carry  the  Pan-tfe.  If  one  of  “the  People  happening  to  rj’d£effre 
be  on  Horfeback,  when  th z  Mandarin  paffes  by,  does  not  alight,  or  erodes  the  Street  in 
his  Prefence,  it  is  Efficient  Offence  to  incur  five  or  fix  Blows  by  his  Order  ;  which  is  exe¬ 
cuted  fo  nimbly,  that  often  the  honeft  Man  has  got  his  due,  before  thofe  about  him  know 
any  thing  of  the  matter.  Mafters  give  the  fame  Corredion  to  their  Scholars,  Fathers  to  their 
.  Children,  and  Noblemen  to  their  Domeftics,  with  this  Difference,  that  the  Pan-tfe  is  neither 
fo  long  nor  fo  large. 

Another  Puniffiment,  lefs  painful  but  more  infamous,  is  the  Wooden  Collar,  which  the  Por-  The  K 
tuguefe  call  Cangue.  This  Kan  ghe  is  compofed  of  two  pieces  of  Wood,  hollow’d  in  the  or  Wooded 
:  Middle,  to  fit  the  Neck  of  the  Offender  ;  and  when  he  is  condemn’d  by  the  Mandarin  Ruff‘ 
they  take  the  two  pieces  of  Wood,  lay  them  on  his  Shoulder,  and  join  them  together.  By  this 
means  the  Perfon  can  neither  fee  his  Feet,  nor  put  his  Hand  to  his  Mouth,  fo  that  he  cannot 
come  to  his  Viduais  without  fome  other  Perfon  feeds  him.  Night  and  Day,  he  carries  this 
difagreeable  Load,  which  is  heavier  or  lighter,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Fault.  The 
Weight  of  the  common  fort  of  Kan  ghe' s  is  fifty  or  fixty  Pounds,  but  fome  weigh  two  hun¬ 
dred;  and  are  fo  grievous  to  Criminals,  that  fometimes  through  Shame,  Confufion,  Pain 
'Want  of  .Nourishment,  and  Sleep,  they  die  under  them.  Some  are  three  Foot  fquare,  and 
five  or  fix  Inches  .thick. 

The  Criminals,  however,  find  different  ways  to  imitigate  this  Puniffiment,  fome  walk  in  Contrivances 
Company  with  their  Relations  and  Friends,  who  fupport  the  four  Corners  of  the  Kan  ghe ,  that t0  makeitflt 
,it  may  not  prefs  their  Shoulders  ;  fome  reft  it  on  a  Table  or  on  a  Bench  ;  others  have  a  Chair  eafy‘ 
made  with  four  Pillars  of  an  equal  Height,  to  bear  up  the  Machine;  fome  lie  on  their 
Bellies  and  make  ufe  of  the  Hole,  their  Head  is  in,  as  a  Window,  through  which  they  impu¬ 
dently  gaze  at  all  that  paffes  in  the  Street.  When  they  have  fix’d  the  two  pieces  of  Wood 
about  the  Neck  of  the  Criminal,  in  the  Mandarins  prefence,  they  pafte  on  each  fide  over  the 
Place  where  it  joins,  two  long  Slips  of  Paper,  about  four  Inches  broad,  on  which  they  clap 
a  Seal,  that  the  Kan  ghe  may  not  be  open’d  without  its  being  perceiv’d.  Then  they  write  The  Offence 
in  large  Charaders  the  Crime  for  which  this  Puniffiment  is  inflided,  and  the  Time  that  •  it  written  on  1C* 
ought  to  laft  ;  for  Inftance  :  This  is  a  Thief  ;  this  is  a  diforderly  and  /editions  Perfon  ;  this  is  a 
Difturber  of  the  Peace  of  Families  ;  this  is  a  Gamefleri  &c.  he  jhall  wear  the  Kan  ghe  for  three 
Months  in  fuch  a  Place.  The 
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Th  Wearers  The  PlaccJ  where  they  are  expofed,  is  generally  at  the  Gate  of  a  Temple  which  is  rhucl* 
expofed  in  frequented,  or  at  the  Corners  of  crouded  Streets,  or  at  the  Gate  of  the  City,  or  in  a  public 
themoft  Square,  or  even  at  the  principal  Gate  of  the  Mandarin1  s  Tribunal.  When  the  Time  0f 
publicPlaces.  j§  expir’d,  the  Officers  of  the  Tribunal  bring  back  the  Offender  to  the  Mandarin , 

who,  after  exhorting  him  to  amend  his  Courfes,  frees  him  from  thç  Kan  ghe,  and  to  take 
his  Leave  of  him  for  that  Time,  orders  him  twenty  Strokes  of  th z  Pan-tfe  :  for  commonly 
in  China  all  Punifhments,  except  Pecuniary  ones,  begin  and  end  with  the  Baftonado,  in  lb 
much  that  it  may  be  faid,  the  Chinefe  Government  fubflfts  by  the  Exercife  of  the  Battoon. 
Women  u  This  Puniffiment  is  more  common  for  Men  than  Women,  neverthelefs,  an  ancient  Mifiio* 
niih’d  with  it.  nary,  P.  Contancin ,  vifidng  a  Mandarin  of  a  City  of  the  fir  ft  Rank,  found  a  Woman  near 
his  Tribunal  carrying  the  Kan  ghe.  She  was  a  Bonzefs,  that  is,  one  of  thofe  Females  who  live 
in  a  kind  of  Nunnery,  where  Entrance  is  forbid  to  all  Perfons  whatever;  who  employ  them- 
^Bonzefsor  felves  in  worshipping  of  Images  and  in  Labour  ;  and  who  do  not  keep  their  Vows,  yet 
Chine/e  Nun.  are  oblig’d  to  live  a  Life  of  Chaftity  while  they  continue  there.  This  Bonzefs  being  accus’d 
of  having  had  a  Child,  the  Mandarin  cited  her  before  his  Tribunal,  and  after  giving  her  a 
fevere  Reprimand,  told  her;  that  fince  ffie  could  not  live  continently,  it  was  fit  ffie  ffiould 
quit  the  Convent,  and  marry.  However,  to  puniffi  her,  he  condemn’d  her  to  carry  the  Kan  ghe \ 
and  to  the  Note  containing  her  Crime,  it  was  added,  That  in  Cafe  any  Perfon  would  marry 

her,  the  Mandarin  would  fet  her  at  Liberty,  and  give  her  an  Ounce  and  an  half  of  Silver, 

to  defray  the  Expences.  Of  this  Sum,  which  is  equal  to  feven  Livres  and  ten  Sous  French 
Money,  fifty  Sous  were  to  hire  a  Chair,  and  to  pay  the  Muficians  ;  and  the  five  remaining 
Livres  were  for  bearing  the  Expence  of  the  Wedding-Feaft,  to  which  the  Neighbours  were  to 
be  invited.  It  was  not  long  before  ffie  met  with  a  Hufband,  who  demanding  her  of  the  Man¬ 
darin,  ffie  was  accordingly  deliver’d  to  him. 

Other  Pu-  Befides  the  Puniffiment  of  the  Kan  ghe ,  there  are  ftill  others,  which  are  infli&ed  for  flight 
nifhments  for  Faults.  The  fame  Miffionary  entering  into  a  fécond  Court  of  the  Tribunal,  found  young 

flight  Faults.  peopie  UpQn  their  Knees  ;  fome  bore  on  their  Heads  a  Stone  weighing  feven  or  eight  Pound, 

and  others  held  a  Book  in  their  Hands,  and  read  very  diligently.  Among  thefe  was  a  young 
marry ’d  Man,  about  thirty  Years  old,  who  lov’d  Gaming  to  excefs,  and  had  loft  part  of  the 
Story  of  a  Money  given  him  by  his  Father,  to  carry  on  fome  little  Buftnefs.  Exhortations,  Reprimands, 
young  Ga-  and  Menaces,  proving  ineffectual,  his  Parents  defirous,  if  poffible,  to  cure  him  of  lb  perni- 
mefter.  cjous  a  carry’j  him  before  the  Tribnnal.  The  Mandarin ,  who  was  a  Man  of  Honour 

and  Probity,  having  heard  the  Father’s  Complaint,  caus’d  the  young  Man  to  draw  near  ;  and, 
after  giving  him  a  fevere  Reprimand,  as  well  as  very  good  Advice,  with  regard  to  Submiffion, 
was  going  to  order  him  the  Baftonado  ;  when  his  Mother  entred  of  a  fudden,  and  throwing  her- 
felf  at  the  Mandarins  Feet,  with  Tears  in  her  Eyes,  befought  him  to  pardon  her  Son.  The 
Mandarin  being  mov’d  to  Pity,  order’d  a  Book  to  be  brought,  compos’d  by  the  Emperor  for 
the  înftruCtion  of  the  Empire,  and  opening  it,  chofe  the  Article  which  related  to  Filial  Obe¬ 
dience.  You  promife  me,  faid  he  to  the  young  Man,  to  renounce  Play,  and  to  liflen  to  your 
Fathers  Directions  ;  I  therefore  pardon  you  this  Finie ,  but  go  kneel  down  in  the  Gallery  on  the 
fide  of  the  Hall  oj  Audience,  and  learn  by  Heart  this  Article  of  Filial  Obedience  r  you  Jhall  not 
leave  the  Fribunal  till  you  repeat  it,  and  promife  to  obferve  it  the  Remainder  of  your  Life.  This 
Order  was  punctually  executed,  the  young  Man  remain’d  three  Days  in  the  Gallery,  learn’d 
the  Article,  and  was  difmifs’d. 

Marking  on  There  are  certain  Enormities  for  which  Offenders  are  mark’d  on  both  Cheeks  with  a  Chinefe 
the  cheeks,  Character,  fignifying  thofe  Crimes  ;  for  others  they  are  condemn’d  to.  Baniffiment,  or  to  draw 
Bamihments;  the  Royal  Barks,  which  Servitude  fcarce  ever  lafts  longer  than  three  Years.  As  for  Baniffiment 
it  is  often  perpetual,  efpecially  if  Fartary  is  the  Place  of  Exile  \  but  before  their  Departure  they 
are  fure  to  be  drubb’d  with  a  number  of  Blows  proportionable  to  their  Crimes. 

Capital  Pu-  There  are  three  different  ways  of  puniffiing  with  Death,  the  firft  and  mildeft  is  Strangling, 
nifhment.  which  is  inflicted  for  the  fmaller  fort  of  Capital  Offences  ;  as,  when  a  Man  kills  his  Adverfary 

Strangling  in  a  Duel-  The  Second  is  beheading,  and  this  Puniffiment  is  inflicted  for  Crimes  of  a  more  enor- 

and  behead-  mous  Nature,  fuch  as  Affaffination.  This  Death  is  look’d  upon  as  the  more  fhameful,  becaufe 
the  Head,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  a  Man,  is  feparated  from  the  Body  ;  and  that  in  dying 
they  do  not  preférve  the  Body  as  intire  as  they  receiv’d  it  from  their  Parents.  In  fome  places 
they  ftrangle  with  a  kind  of  Bow,  the  String  of  which  being  put  about  the  Criminal  s  Neck, 
they  draw  the  Bow,  and  by  that  Means  choak  him.  In  other  Places  they  make  ufe  of  a  Cord, 
feven  or  eight  Foot  long,  with  a  running  Knot,  in  which  the  Neck  being  put,  two  Servants 
belonging  to  the  Tribunal  draw  it  hard  at  each  End,  and  loofe  it  of  a  fudden  a  Moment 
after  ;  then  they  draw  it  as  before,  and  the  fécond  time  they  are  fure  of  doing  the  Criminals 

Buflnefs.  Perfons  above  the  common  Rank  are  always  carry’d  to  the  Place  of  Execution  in 

Chairs,  or  cover’d  Carts. 

When  the  Criminal  is  to  be  condemn’d,  the  Mandarin  orders  him  to  be  brought  into  the 
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Condemna-  Tribunal,  where  commonly  there  is  prepar’d  a  ffiort  Repaft  ;  at  leaft  before  Sentence  is  given, 
they  never  fail  to  offer  him  Wine,  which  is  call’d  Ffifeng  (•f).  After  the  Sentence  is  read,  the 
Criminal  fometimes  breaks  out  into  abufive  Language  and  Invectives  againft  thofe  who 

condemn’d 

(f)  This  Word  Tfi  [written  in  the  French  Tfi]  is  the  fame.  Author,  can  be  of  no  great  ufe  to  the  Reader,  without  farther 
with  that  made  ufe  of  when  they  offer  any  thing  to  their  An-  Explanation.  All  I  can  conjedture  from  it  is,  that 
ceftors.  (Such  naked  Remarks,  which  are  too  frequent  in  this  fignifies  offer'd  or  Offering  JVm  ] 
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condemn'd  him  ;  when  this  happens  Mandarin  hears  all  with  Patience  and  Compaffion, 
but  a  terwaids  they  put  a  Gag  in  his  Mouth,  and  lead  him  to  Execution.  Some  of 
thoie  who  go  on  Foot,  ling  all  the  Way,  and  drink  chearfolly  of  the  Wine  prefented  them 

Friend(hi^CqUam  *  Wh°  ^  COmmg’  “  0rder  to  2ive  them  this  laft  Proof  of  their 

|i^ere  1S  an°t^ier  kind  of  Punifhment  which  favours  of  Cruelty,  and  wherewith  Rebels  and  Puniihment 
■  ?aytl 3  uare  :  Punift»  <J  :  this  they  call  Cutting  in  ten  thoujand  Pieces.  The  Executioner  of  ir‘ 

fattens  the  Criminal  to  a  Peg,  and  tearing  the  Skin  off  his  Head  pulls  it  over  his  Eyes:  he  ^°00' Pie' 
mangks  him  afterwards  in  all  Parts  of  his  Body,  which  he  cuts  in  many  Pieces  ;  and  when  he  ' 
is  tired  with  this  barbarous  Exercife,  he  abandons  him  to  the  Cruelty  of  the  Populace  and 
Speftators.  This  has  been  often  praétited  under  the  Reigns  of  fome  Emperors,  who  are  looked  upon 
f  is  barbarous  ;  for  according  to  the  Laws,  this  third  Puniihment  conlifts  in  cutting  the  Body  of 
the  Criminal  into  lèverai  Pieces,  opening  his  Belly,  and  throwing  the  Carcafe  into  the  River 
ora  Ditch,  as  is  done  by  great  Malefaélors. 

Unlefs  in  feme  extraordinary  Cafes,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Body  of  the  Chinefe  Laws  or  None  cm  be 
|wnerein  t  e  Emperor  permits  Execution  upon  the  Spot,  no  Mandarin  of  fuperior  Tribunal  can  nro  Put  t0  Deach 
nounce  definitive  Sentence  of  Death.  The  Judgments  paffed  on  all  Perfons  for  Crimes  worthy  Emperor’s" 
of  Death,  are  to  be  examin  d,  agreed  to,  and  fubfcrib’d  by  the  Emperor.  Th t  Mandarins  fend  exPrefs  0r'. 
to  Court  an  Account  of  the  Trials  with  their  own  Decifion,  mentioning  the  particular  Lawder" 
on  which  their  Sentences  is  grounded  ;  for  inftance,  Such  a  one  is  guilty  of  a  Crime  and  the 
Law  declares, ,  that  thofe  who  are  convitted  of  it ,  Jhall  be  fir angled,  for  which  Rea/on  I  have 
condemned  him  to  be  Jlr angled.  Thefe  Informations  being  arrived  at  Court,  the  Superior  Tribunal 
of  Criminal  Affairs,  examines  the  Fads,  the  Circumfiances,  and  the  Sentence.  If  the  Fad  is  not 
clearly  Rated,  or  the  1  ribunal  has  need  of  ffefh  Informations,  it  prefents  a  Memorial  to  the 
,  Emperor,  containing  the  Cafe  and  the  Judgment  of  the  inferior  Mandarin ,  with  this  Addi¬ 
tion  :  To  form  a  right  Judgment ,  it  is  necefary  that  we  fhould  be  informed  of  Juch  a  Circum- 
ftance  ;  therefore  we  are  of  Opinion  that  the  Matter  fiould  be  J'ent  back  to  Juch  a  Mandarin, 
that  he  may  give  us  fuch  Light  therein  as  we  could  wifi  to  have.  The  Emperor  makes  what  Order 
he  pleafes,  but  his  Clemency  always  inclines  him  to  do  what  is  defired  ;  that  the  Sentence 
which  concerns  a  Man’s  Life,  may  not  be  pronounc’d  rafhly,  and  without  the  mofi 
convincing  Proof.  When  the  fuperior  Tribunal  has  receiv’d  the  Informations  requir’d,  it 
prefents  a  fécond  time  its  Deliberation  to  the  Emperor,  who  either  confirms  the  fame,  or 'elfe 
diminifhes  the  Rigor  of  the  Punifhment  ;  nay,  fometimes  he  remits  the  Memorial,  'writing 
thefe  Words  with  his  own  Hand:  Let  the  Tribunal  deliberate  farther  upon  this  Affair ,  a?id 
make  their  Report  to  me. 

In  China  every  thing  is  canvafed  with  the  firidefi  Care,  when  they  are  about  condemning  M'ightyTcn- 
a  Man  to  death.  The  Emperor  [Tong-ching]  gave  Orders  in  1725,  that  thenceforward  none  dernef?  for 
fhould  be  put  to  Death  till  after  his  Trial  was  prefented  to  him  three  times.  Agreeable  the  sWeff 
to  this  Order  the  Criminal-Tribunal  obferve  the  following  Method  :  Some  time  before  the  "  °  ^ 
appointed  Day,  they  caufe  to  be  tranfcribed  in  a  Book,  all  the  Informations  that,  during  the 
Courfe  of  the  Year,  have  been  fent  them  from  the  inferior  Judges,  to  which  they  join 
the  Sentence  given  by  each,  and  that  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Court.  This  Tribunal  afterwards 
affemble  to  read,  review,  corred,  add,  or  retrench  whatever  they  think  fit.  When  every 
thing  is  fettled  two  fair  Copies  are  made  out,  one  of  which  is  prefented  to  the  Emperor  for 
his  private  Reading  and  Examination  ;  the  other  is  kept  to  be  read  in  the  Prefence  of  all  the 
principal  Officers  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  that  it  may  be  amended  as  they  ffiall  advife.  Thus 
in  China  the  moR  vile  and  defpicable  Wretch  enjoys  a  Privilege,  which  in  Europe  is  granted  to 
none  but  Perfons  ofthegreateR  Difiindion  ;  namely,  the  Right  of  being  judg’d  and  condemn’d  by 
dlthe  Houfes  of  Parliament  affembled  in  a  Body  (a.)  The  fécond  Copy  having  been  examin’d  and 
correded  they  prefent  it  to  the  Emperor  ;  then  it  is  written  over  again  ninety  eight  times  in  the 
Tartarian  Language,  and  ninety-feven  in  the  Chinefe  ;  All  which  Tranfcripts  being  put  into 
his  MajeRy’s  Hands,  he  gives  them  to  be  examin’d  by  his  moR  fkilful  Officers  of  both 
f  Nations  who  are  at  Re-king. 

When  the  Crime  is  very  enormous,  the  Emperor,  in  figning  the  dead  Warrant,  adds  :  As  Dead  War- 
foon  as  this  Order  Jhall  be  receiv'd ,  let  him  be  executed  without  any  Delay.  rant- 

As  for  capital  Crimes,  which  have  nothing  uncommon  in  them,  the  Emperor  writes  this  Execution- 
1  Sentence  underneath,  Let  the  Criminal  be  kept  in  Prifon  till  Autumn,  and  then  be  executed.  For  Day' 
there  is  a  fix’d  Day  in  Autumn ,  whereon  all  Capital  Offenders  are  put  to  Death. 

The  ordinary  Torture  in  China  to  extort  Confeffion,  is  extremely  acute  and  painful.  ’Tis 
inflided  both  on  the  Feet  and  Hands  :  for  the  former  they  make  Ufe  of  an  Infiniment  com-  Ss  o? 
pofed  of  three  crofs  Pieces  of  Wood,  of  which  that  in  the  middle  being  fix’d,  the  two  other  move  Torturc* 
and  turn  about  ;  in  this  Machine  they  put  the  Feet  of  the  Criminal,  and  fqueeze  them  fo  vio¬ 
lently,  that  they  make  the  Ankle  Bone  quite  flat.  They  in  Aid  it  on  the  Hands  by  placing 
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(a)  Nay,  it  is  a  much  greater  Privilege,  and  fuch  as  alone 
ihuft  convey  a  moil  noble  Idea,  both  of  the  exceeding  Happi- 
nefs  of  the  People  and  Mildneis  of  the  Government.  For 
abfolute  and  limited  Monarchies  are  but  Names,  that  is 
moil  limited  and  eligible,  where  the  Conilitution  is  beil  calculated 
lor  fecuring  the  Rights  of  the  Subjed,  and  preventing  the  Op- 


preflion  of  Miniiters  and  Magiflrates.  Such  is  the  Monarchy 
of  China  :  where,  the  People  are  more  free,  from  being  in  the 
moil  profound  Subjection  j  and  where,  the  moil  defpotic  Power  in 
the  Prince  is  reconciled,  with  the  moll  perfed  Liberty  and 
Property  of  the  Subjed.  A  Paradox  not  to  be  folved  on  this 
Side  of  the  Globe. 
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little  Pieces  of  Wood  between  the  Fingers  of  the  Criminal,  and  tying  them  very  hard  with 
Cords,  leave  him  for  fome  time  in  this  Torment.  The  Chinefe  have  Remedies  to  diminifh 
and  even  ftupify  the  Senfe  of  Pain  during  the  Torture  ;  others  to  heal  the  Prifoner  who  indeed 
recovers  by  their  Affiftance,  fometimes  in  a  few  Days,  the  former  ufe  of  his  Limbs  (b ).  From 
Extraordi-  the  ordinary  Torture  I  pafs  to  the  extraordinary,  which  is  inflicted  for  great  Crimes,  efpeciall 
nary  Tor-  High  Treafon,  in  order  to  difcover  the  Accomplices,  when  the  Fadt  has  been  proved  •  l 
confifts  in  making  flight  Gaflies  on  the  Offender’s  Body,  and  flapping  off  the  Skin  in  narrow 
Slips  like  Fillets. 

Thefe  are  all  the  kinds  of  corporal  Punifhment  appointed  by  the  Chinefe  Laws  for  Male 
fadtors  ;  tho’  as  I  faid  before,  fome  Monarchs  have  inflidted  others  of  a  more  inhuman  Nature 
Horrid  Pu-  but  they  have  been  detefted  by  the  Nation,  and  look’d  upon  as  Tyrants  for  it:  Such  was  the 
ventedb1  m"  ■^mPeror  whofe  horrible  Cruelties  are  mention’d  in  the  Annals  of  the  Empire,  [p.  iryi 

the  Emperor  This  Punce,  at  the  Inftigation  of  Ta-kya,  one  of  his  Concubines,  with  whom  he  was  defperatelv 
CW  enamour’d,  invented  a  new  kind  of  Punifhment  call’d  Pau-lo:  It  was  a  column  of  Brafs  twenty 
Cubits  high,  and  eight  in  Diameter,  hollow  in  the  middle  like  Phalaris  s  Bull,  with  opening 
in  three  Places  for  putting  in  fewel.  To  this  they  faftned  the  Criminals,  and  making  them 
embrace  it  with  their  Arms  and  Legs,  lighted  a  great  Fire  in  the  Infide  ;  and  thus  roafled  them 
till  they  were  reduc’d  to  Afhes,  in  the  Prefence  of  that  Monffer  of  a  Woman  who  feem’H  t * 
take  Delight  in  fo  dreadful  a  Spedtacle. 
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Of  the  Plenty  which  Reigns  in  China. 

IT  may  be  faid,  without  Exaggeration,  that  China  is  one  of  the  mod  fruitful  as  well  as  lame 
and  beautiful  Countries  in  the  World  :  A  Angle  Province  of  it  might  make  a  confiderable 
Dominion,  and  flatter  the  Ambition  of  no  mean  Prince.  Almoft  all  that  other  Kingdoms 

afford  may  be  found  in  China ,  but  China  produces  an  infinite  Number  of  Things  which  are  to 
be  found  no  where  elfe.  11 

This  Plenty  may  be  attributed  as  well  to  the  Depth  of  the  Soil,  as  to  the  painful  Induffrv  of 
the  Inhabitants,  and  the  great  Number  of  Lakes,  Rivers,  Brooks,  and  Canals,  wherewith  the 
Country  is  water’d.  There  are  few  Cities  or  even  Burroughs  in  the  Southern  Provinces 
but  what  one  may  go  to  by  Water,  becaufe  no  Part  is  deftitute  of  Rivers  or  Canals  Rice 
is  fown  twice  a  Year  in  fome  Provinces,  and  is  much  better  than  that  which  grows  in 
Europe.  The  Land  produces  various  other  Sorts  of  Grain,  fuch  as  Wheat,  Barley,  Millet  of  feve- 
ral  kinds,  Beans,  Peafe  that  are  always  green,  befides  black  and  yellow  Pea fe  which  they  make 
ufe  of  inftead  of  Oats  to  feed  their  Horfes;  but  in  the  Southern  Parts  all  thefe  Grains  are  of  no 
effeem,  in  companion  of  Rice,  which  is  their  common  Food,  as  Wheat  is  in  the  Northern 
Of  all  the  Flefh  of  Animals,  eaten  in  Europe ,  that  of  Hogs  is  reckon’d  moff  delicious  by  the 
Chinefe ,  efpccially  the  Rich  who  love  their  appetites  ;  they  prefer  it  to  all  the  red  and  make  it 
as  it  were,  the  Foundation  of  their  Feafk  Almod  all  People  keep  Hogs  in  their  Houfes,  to  fat¬ 
ten,  for  they  eat  them  the  year  round;  it  mhft  be  own’d  that  they  are  far  better  taded  than  thofe 
in  Europe ,  nor  is  there  finer  Eating  in  the  World  than  a  Chinefe  Ham.  Wild -Mare’s  Flefh  is  alfo 
in  great  Edeem  ;  and  befides  Fowls,  Hares,  Rabbits,  and  other  Animals,  that  we  have  in  Plenty 
Stags-pizzles,  (c)  Birds-neds  already  fpoken  of  [p.  302.]  Bears-Paws,  and  the  feet  of  diverfe 
Wild  Creatures,  which  are  brought  ready  falted  from  Siam,  Kamboya ,  and  Tartary ,  are  Dainties 
fit  for  the  Tables  of  Great  Lords.  The  People  are  very  well  pleas’d  with  the  Flefh  of  Horfes  and 
Dogs,  even  tho  they  dye  of  Age  or  Sicknefs  ;  nay,  they  do  not  fcruple  eating  Cats,  Rats,  and 
fuch  like  Animals,  which  are  openly  fold  in  the  Streets.  It  is  very  good  Diverfion  to  fee  the 
Butchers,  when  they  are  carrying  the  Flefh  of  Dogs  to  any  place,  or  dragging  five  or  fix  to  the 
Slaughter  :  for  all  the  Dogs,  drawn  together  by  the  cries  of  thofe  going  to  be  kill’d,  or  the  fmell 
of  thofe  already  dain,  fall  in  a  Body  upon  the  Butchers,  who  are  oblig’d  to  go  always  arm’d 
with  a  long  Staff  or  Whip  to  defend  themfelves  from  their  Attacks;  and  to  keep  the  Places  clofe 
flint  where  they  kill  them,  if  they  wou’d  do  it  undiflurb’d. 

Befides  the  dômeffic  Birds,  they  have  on  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  great  Plenty  of  Water-fowl, 
efpecially  Wild-ducks  ;  the  manner  of  taking  which  deferves  mention.  They  put  their  heads  into 
the  Shells  of  large  Gourds,  with  holes  made  in  them  to  fee  and  breathe  through;  then  o-oing 
naked  into  the  Water,  tney  walk  or  fwim  fo  low  that  nothing  appears  but  the  Gourds.  The  Ducks 
being  accuftom’d  to  See  Gourds  floating  011  the  furface,  and  to  play  about  them,  approach  them 
without  ear  ;  when  the  Duck-hunter,  taking  them  by  the  Feet,  pulls  them  under  Water  to  pre- 

vent  their  making  a  noife,  wrings  their  Necks,  and  fallens  them  to  his  Girdle,  purfuin?  his  Exer- 
cife  till  he  has  gotten  a  great  number.  5 

T4pGncm.ef  iSAe-CCC,ding  frh  H  feVCral  parts  of  Pe-king’  durinSthe  Winter,  are  to  be  feen  great 
Heaps  ot  Animals,  and  F  owl  of  various  kinds,  harden’d  by  the  Froft  and  free  from  Corruption. 

There 
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There  are  a  prodigious  number  of  Bucks,  Does,  Wild-bores,  Goats,  Elks,  Hares,  Rabbits; 

Squirrels,  Cats,  Field-Rats,  Geefe,  Ducks,  Wood-cocks,  Partridges,  Pheafants,  Quails,  and  feveral 
0t^'i  C^tures  not  tobe  met  with  in  Europe,  which  are  fold  exceeding  cheap. 

The  Rivers,  Lakes,  Pools,  and  even  Canals  are  full  of  all  forts  of  Fith  :  nay,  they  abound  in 
the  very  Ditcnes,  which  are  made  in  the  middle  of  the  Fields  topreferve  the  Water,  whereof  the  K!h- 
Rice  ftands  in  continual  Need.  Thefe  Ditches  are  flock’d  with  the  Water  mixt  with  the  Spawn 
of  Filh,  which,  as  we  have  already  mention’d, [p.  19.]  are  carry’d  in  Boats  into  all  Parts  of  China. 
ftp,  e  young  ly  eing  ma  1,  and  almoft  imperceptible,  are  fed  with  Lentils  that  grow  in  the 
Marflies,  or  yelks  of  Eggs,  much  m  the  fame  manner  as  domeftic  Animals  are  nouriflr’d  in  Europe-, 

R  ey  pre  vive  t  le  arge  it  1  by  means  of  Ice,  and  filling  great  Boats  with  them,  carry  them  as 
far  as  Pe-ktng.  There  is  fcarce  any  fort  of  Fifli  in  Europe  but  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  China,  as, 
■Lampreys,  Carps,  Soals,  Salmons,  Trouts,  Shads,  Sturgeons,  &c.  befides  a  great  many  others 
of  an  excellent  Tafte,  quite  unknown  to  us;  whereof  I  ilia!!  mention  afew  by  way  of  fpecimen, 
it  being  impolilble  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  different  kinds. 

-  One  of  thofe  in  greateft  Efleem,  and  which  weighs  about  forty  Pound,  is  call’d  Cho-kya-yu,  _.  , 
that  is,  the  Armour-Ftjh  ;  it  is  fo  nam’d  becaufe  its  Back,  Belly,  and  Sides,  are  cover’d  with"  flrarp  S» 
-Scales,  placd  in  ltrait  Rows,  one  over  another,  much  like  Tiles  on  the  Roof  of  an  Houfe.  It  is 
an  admirable  Fifh,  exceeding  white,  and  taffes  not  unlike  Veal.  In  calm  Weather  they  catch 
another  fort  of  delicate  Fifh  which  the  People  of  the  Country  call  the  Meal-Fifh,  on  account  Meal_Filh. 
lof  its  extraordinary  Whitenefs,  and  becaufe  the  black  Pupils  of  its  Eyes  are  inclos’d  with  two 
Circles  refembling  very  bright  Silver.  There  are  fuch  prodigious  Shoals  of  them  in  the  Sea  near 
the  Province  of  Kyang-nan ,  that  they  commonly  take  four  hundred  Weight  of  them  at  one 
draught  of  the  Net. 

B^Pcr  i°^  t^G  ^orts  affords,  refembles  a  Sea-Bream  :  it  is  caught  in  the  fourth  Sort  of  Sea- 

and  fifth  Moon,  and  commonly  fold  for  a  little  more  than  a  Farthing  a  Pound,  whereof  it  weighs  Bream 
five  or  fix,  and  for  about  twice  as  much,  twenty  Leagues  up  the  Country,  where  it  is  carried. 

►  AVhen  this  Fifhin^  time  is  over,  there  comes  from  the  Coaft s  of  Che-kyang  large  Barks,  loaded  with 
another  kind  of  frefh  Fifh  refembling  Newfoundland  Cod  ;  it  is  incredible  what  a  Confumption  . 
there  is  of  them,  in  the  proper  Seafon,  along  the  Coafts  from  Fo-kyen  to  Shan-tong ,  befides  the  pro-  ^  °  ’ 

digious  Quantity  that  is  faked  in  the  Country  where  they  are  caught.  The  plenty  of  this  fifhery  ap¬ 
pears  in  that  they  are  fold  at  a  very  low  Price,  notwithftandingthe  Merchants  are  at  great  expence 
to  procure  them  :  for  they  muft  firft  buy  a  Licence  of  the  Mandarin  to  trade,  then  they  mull  Salt-Fifh, 
hire  a  Bark,  buy  the  Filh  as  foon  as  it  is  caught,  and  lay  them  in  the  Hold,  on  Beds  of  Salt,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  pack  up  Herrings  in  Tuns  at  Dieps  ;  by  which  means  the  Fifli  is  tranf- 
ported  into  the  molt  diftant  Provinces,  even  in  the  time  of  the  greateft  Heats.  There  is  likewife 
brought  a  furprizing  Quantity  of  other  Salt-fifh  from  the  Sea-coaft,  from  the  ftxth  to  the  ninth 
Moon.  In  the  Province  of  Kyang-nan ,  one  meets  with  very  large  Fifh,  which,  coming  out  of 
the  Sea  or  yellow  River,  throw  themfelves  into  vaft  Plains  cover’d  with  Water;  but  matters  are 
lo  ingenioufly  contriv’d  (d),  that  the  Water  runs  off  as  foon  as  the  Fifh  are  entred  :  fo  that  being 
'left  on  dry  Land  they  are  taken  without  Difficulty,  faked,  and  fold  to  the  Merchants,  who  load 
their  Barks  with  them  at  a  very  cheap  Rate. 

In  the  great  River  Tang  tfe  kyang ,  over  againft  the  City  Kyew-kyangfû ,  where  it  is  above  half  a  whangyu,  or 
League  broad,  they  catch  all  forts  of  excellent  Fifli;  and  among  others,  one  call’d  Wha?2g-yu ,  Yellow  Filh. 
that  is,  the  yellow  Fijh.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  Size,  (fome  of  them  weighing 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  Pound)  as  well  as  an  exquifite  Tafte,  nor  is  there  any  Fifh  in  the 
World  that  eats  more  firm  ;  they  are  caught  only  at  certain  Seafons,  when  they  come  out  of  the 
Lake  Long-ting  hu  into  this  River.  This  Lake,  which  is  alfo  call’d  the  Lake  of  Zhau  [or  Jau  • 
chew]  is  form’d  by  the  Confluence  of  four  Great  Rivers,  each  as  large  as  the  Loire ,  which  come 
from  the  Province  of  Kyang-Ji.  It  is  thirty  Leagues  in  Curcumference,  and  is  fubjedt  to  Storms 
like  the  Seas  of  China,  it  being  the  greateft  Lake  belonging  thereto  :  for  almoft  every  Province 
has  Lakes  of  prodigious  Extent,  fuch  are  the  Hong-tfe  Hu ,  the  La  Hu ,  the  Poyang  Hu  &c. 

We  have  already  fpoken,  in  the  general  View  of  this  Empire,  of  a  •  very  extraordinary  Fifh  Kin 
call’d  the  Golden  or  Silver  Fifh,  which  the  Grandees  keep  in  their  Courts  or  Gardens  as  an  Orna-  Golden  Fdb 
ment  to  their  Palaces  ;  and  P.  Le  Comte ,  from  whom  we  gave  the  Account,  adds  fome  farther 
Particulars  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  “  Thefe  Fifh  (fays  he)  are  commonly  the  length  of 
one’s  Finger,  and  proportionably  thick.  The  Male  is  of  a  beautiful  Red  from  the  Head  to 
more  than  half  way  down  the  Body,  and  the  remaining  Part,  together  with  the  Tail,  is  gilded; 
but  accompany’d  with  fuch  a  bright  and  dazling  Luftre,  that  our  beft  Gildings  fall  vaftly  exceeding 
“  fhort  of  it.  The  Female  is  white,  the  Tail,  and  fome  part  of  the  Body,  having  a  perfect  Refem-  beautifu1, 
blance  of  Silver.  The  Tail  of  neither  kind  is  fmooth  and  flat,  like  that  of  other  Fifli,  but  forms 
a  fort  of  Tuft,  thick  and  long,  which  adds  a  particular  Beauty  to  this  little  Creature,  whofe 
Body  befide  is  finely  fliap’d.  Thofe  who  feed  them  ought  to  take  great  Care,  becaufe  they  are  and  tender- 
exceeding  delicate,  and  fenfible  of  the  leaft  Injury  from  the  Weather.  They  are  kept  in  a  very 
large  and  deep  Bafon  ;  at  the  Bottom  of  which  there  is  commonly  put  an  earthen  Pan 
turn’d  upfide  down,  and  made  with  Holes  in  it,  that  in  hot  Weather  they  may  retire 
and  have  a  Shelter  from  the  Sun.  The  Water  is  chang’d  three  or  four  times  a  Week  howkePfand 
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(d)  This  mull  be  a  very  curious  Contrivance  ;  I  wifb  the  Author  had  given  fome  Account  of  it. 
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“  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  frefh  runs  in  while  the  other  runs  out,  that  the  Bafon  may  never 
c£  be  dry  ;  they  likewife  ftrew  on  the  Surface  certain  Herbs,  which  keep  the  Water  always 
tc  green  and  cool.  If  they  are  oblig’d  to  tranfport  the  Fifh  from  one  Veffel  to  another,  great  Care 
“  muft  be  taken  not  to  handle  them,  for  thofe  which  are  touch’d  die  foon  after  or  decay  ;  there- 
££  fore  they  make  Ufe  of  a  fmall  Net,  the  Mouth  of  which  is  faften’d  round  a  Hoop,  wherewith 
££  they  take  them  up  by  degrees,  the  Threads  being  woven  fo  clofe  together  that  they  have  time 
tc  to  put  them  into  frefh  Water  before  the  old  runs  out.  A  great  Noife,  like  that  of  Guns  or  Thun* 
££  der,  a  ftrong  Smell,  or  a  violent  Motion,  hurts  and  fometimes  kills  them  ;  as  I  obferv’d  upon 
“  the  Sea,  where  we  carry’d  fome  of  them  ,  every  time  the  Guns  were  fired,  or  Pitch  and  Tar 
££  were  melted.  Befides,  they  live  upon  almoft  nothing  ;  the  imperceptible  Worms  that  are  bred  in 
££  the  Water,  or  the  little  earthy  Particles  mixt  with  it,  are  fufticient  to  keep  them  alive.  Never- 
<£  thelefs  from  time  to  time  they  throw  in  fmall  Bits  of  Parte.:  but  there  is  nothing  better  for 
<c  them  than  Wafers,  which  foak’d  make  a  kind  of  Broth  they  are  extremely  fond  of,  being  in 
£C  reality,  very  proper  Food  for  fuch  delicate  Creatures. 

£c  In  hot  Countries  they  multiply  exceedingly,  provided  the  Spawn,  that  fwims  upon  the  Sur- 
£<  face  of  the  Water,  be  carefully  taken  away  ;  for  other  wife  they  would  devour  it.  Being  plac’d  in 
££  a  particular  Veffel  expos’d  to  the  Sun,  it  is  kept  there  till  the  heat  animates  the  young  Fry.  They 
££  are  at  firft  quite  black,  which  colour  fome  always  retain  ;  but  the  reft  change  by  degrees  to  red  or 
££  white,  to  Gold  or  Silver,  according  to  their  different  kinds.  The  Gold  and  Silver  begin  to 
££  appear  at  the  end  of  the  Tail,  and  extend  more  or  lefs  towards  the  middle  of  their  Bodies 
££  according  to  their  refpeCfive  Natures. 

Some  new  Informations  gain’d  from  the  Chmefe ,  who  deal  in  thefe  fmall  Fifh,  and  get  their 
Livelihood  by  breeding  and  felling  them,  give  me  occafion  to  make  fome  farther  Remarks: 

I.  Tho’  they  are  commonly  no  longer  than  one’s  Finger,  fome  grow  to  the  length  and  thick- 
nefs  of  the  largeft  ITerrings. 

II.  It  is  not  the  red  or  white  Colour  that  diftinguifhes  the  Male  from  the  Female  :  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  known  by  feveral  fmall  white  Spots  about  their  Gills,  and  little  Fins  that  are  near  them  j 
and  the  Males,  by  having  thefe  places  bright  and  fhining. 

III.  Tho’  the  Tail  is  commonly  in  the  fhape  of  a  Tuft,  yet  often  it  is  like  that  of  other  Fifh. 

IV.  Befides  the  fmall  Balls  of  Parte  above  mention’d,  they  give  them  the  yelks  of  Eggs  boil’d 
hard,  or  lean  Pork,  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  and  reduc'd  to  very  fine  Powder.  They  fometimes  put  Snails 
into  the  Bafon  where  they  are  kept,  becaufe  their  Slime,  which  fticks  to  the  fides  of  the  Veffel  is 
excellent  Food  for  thefe  little  Creatures,  who  ftruggle  about  getting  to  it.  They  are  alfo  very 
fond  of  little  reddifh  Worms,  found  in  the  Water  of  fome  Refervoirs. 

V.  They  feldom  multiply  after  they  are  fhut  up  in  thefe  Veffels,  becaufe  they  are  too  much 
confin’d  :  for  if  you  would  have  them  breed,  you  muft  put  them  in  Refervoirs,  where  the 
Water  runs,  and  is  deep  in  fome  Places. 

VI.  After  the  Water  is  drawn  out  of  the  Well,  to  fill  the  Veffel  where  the  Fifh  are  put,  it 
ought  to  be  left  to  fettle,  five  or  fix  Hours,  other  wife  it  would  be  too  crude  and  unwholefome. 

VII.  If  you  perceive  that  the  Fifh  are  fpawning,  which  happens  about  the  Beginning  of 
May,  you  fhould  fcatter  Grafs  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Water  that  the  Spawn  may  cling  to 
it  ;  and  when  you  perceive  the  fpawning  is  over,  or  that  the  Males  ceafe  to  follow  the  Fe¬ 
males,  the  Fifh  muft  be  remov’d  into  another  Veffel,  that  the  Spawn  may  be  expofed  in  the 
Sun  for  three  or  four  Days;  and  at  the  End  of  forty  or  fifty  Days,  the  Water  muft  be  chang’d, 
becaufe  the  fmall  Fry  begin  then  to  appear  diftinCtly. 

Thefe  Remarks  will  not  be  ufelefs,  in  cafe  the  Golden  Fifh  fhould  ever  be  brought  into 
Europe ,  as  they  have  already  been  carry’d  to  Batavia  by  the  Dutch. 

Befides  the  Nets  and  Lines  that  are  us’d  by  the  Chinefe ,  the  firft  in  their  great  Fifheries,  the 
latter  in  their  fmall, they  have  another  way  of  fifhing,  which  is  lingular  enough,  and  very  diverting: 
for  in  feveral  Provinces  they  rear  a  certain  Bird  refembling  a  Raven,  but  the  Neck  is  a  great  deal 
longer  ;  the  Beak  alfo  is  long,  ftiarp,  and  crooked  :  It  being  a  kind  of  Cormorant,  which  they 
teach  to  fifh, much  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  bring  up  Dogs  to  catch  Hares. 

In  the  Morning  when  the  Sun  rifes,  one  may  fee  on  the  Rivers  a  confiderable  Number 
of  Boats,  and  feveral  of  thefe  Birds  fitting  attheHead  of  them.  Then  theFifher-men  turning  their 
Boats  about,  at  the  Signal  given  by  ftriking  the  Water  with  an  Oar,  the  Cormorants  fly  into  the 
River,  one  here,  another  there,  and  diving  to  the  Bottom,  feize  the  Fifh  they  light  on  by  the 
middle  ;  then  rifing  up  again,  they  carry  it  to  the  Bark:  where  the  Fifherman  receiving  it,  takes 
the  Bird  and  holding  its  Head  downwards,  partes  his  Pland  along  the  Neck  to  make  it  difgorge 
the  fmall  Fifh  that  it  had  fwalow’d,  but  is  hindred  from  going  into  the  Gullet  by  a  Ring  put 
on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Neck  ;  which,  after  the  fifhing  is  quite  over,  they  take  off  and  give 
them  fomething  to  eat.  When  the  Fifh  happens  to  be  too  large  for  one  Bird,  they  mutually  affift 
each  other  ;  one  takes  the  Tail,  another  the  Head,  and  bring  it  to  the  Boat  to  their  Mafter. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  Fifh,  which  is  very  fimple,  and  gives  but  little  Trouble  ; 
for  this  Purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  long  narrow  Boats,  nailing  on  each  fide,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  a  Plank  two  Foot  broad.  This  Plank  is  japan’d  with  very  white  fhining  Varnifh, 
and  liants  gently  till  it  almoft  touches  the  Top  of  the  Water  j  in  the  Night-time, when  it  is  us’d, 
they  turn  it  towards  the  Moon,  that  the  Reflection  may  increafe  its  Splendor  :  fo  that  the  Fifh, 
which  are  fporting,  eafily  miftaking  the  Colour  of  the  japan’d  Plank  for  that  of  the  Water, 
leap  often  on  that  Side,  and  fall  either  on  the  Plank  or  into  the  Boat. 
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-  In  fome  Places  the  Soldiers  (hoot  the  Fifh  very  dexterouflv  with  Arrows,  which  are  fatten'd  shooting 
to  the  Bow  with 1a  Pack-thread  as  well  to  prevent  their  being  loft,  as  to  draw  out  the  Fiftl 
when  it  is  toot.  In  other  Places  there  is  Inch  a  great  Quantity  in  the  Mud,  that  Men  Handing 

up  to  the  Girdle  111  the  Water,  pierce  them  with  a  three-fork’d  Spear. 

The  Land  is  not  lels  produdtive  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  Fruits,  than  the  Rivers  Varîetv  of 
and  Lakes  aie  ot  Fifti.  Here  are  Pears,  Apples*  Peaches,  Apricots,  Quinces,  Figs  and  Grapes,  Fruit  fn 
especially  a  kind  of  excellent  Mufcadine;  like  wife  Nuts,  Plumbs,  Cherries,  Chelhuts,  Pome-  cbina> 

granates,  and  a  molt  all  other  Fruits  to  be  met  with  in  Europe ,  belides  many  other  Sorts  not  to 
be  found  there  at  all.  J 

■  However  it  mu  ft  be  confefs’d  that  none  of  thefe  Fruits,  except  the  Mufcadine-Grapes  and  but  not  fo 
;  Pomegranates,  is  to  be  compar  d  to  ours;  becaule  the  Chinefe  are  not  fo  fkilful  as  the  Europeans  in  g°od  a 

cultivating  the  Trees,  and  improving  the  Flavour  of  the  Fruit  :  They  have  too  much  Occafion  Eur°*‘ 

for  then  Land  Jo  propagate  Rice  and  Wheat  ;  yet  their  Peaches  are  as  good  as  ours,  nay  one 
'kind  of  them  is  better.  In  fome  Places  they  are  unwholefome,  and  muft  be  eaten  fparingly, 

becaufe  phey  bring  on  a  Dylentery,  which  is  very  dangerous  in  China.  Their  Apricots  would  not 
be  bad,  did  they  but  give  them  Time  to  ripen. 

\t  R  is  from  China  that  our  Oranges  came,  but  we  have  only  one  Kind,  whereas  they  have  Oranges  of 
lèverai  excellent  Sorts,  efpecially  one,  which  is  in  great  Efteem  :  they  are  fmall,  and  the  Rind  feveral  forts 
|is  thin,  fmooth  and  very  foft.  There  is  another  Sort  that  comes  from  the  Province  of  Fo-kyen , 

that  has  an  admirable  Tafte  ;  they  are  larger,  and  the  Rind  is  of  a  beautiful  Red  :  The 

wfëuropèajis  commonly  fay  that  a  Difh  of  thefe  Oranges  would  become  the  toppingeft  Tables  in 
J^Eufope.  They  have  larger  at  Kan-to n>  which  are  yellow,  agreeable  to  the  Tafte,  and  very 
wholefome  j  they  give  them  even  to  fick  Perfons,  roafting  them  firft  in  hot  Embers,  then 
Cutting  them  in  two,  and  filling  them  with  Sugar  ;  the  Juice  being  reckon’d  a  great  Pedloral. 

Others  have  a  fharp  Tafte,  and  are  us’d  by  the  Europeaits  in  Sauces. 

Limons  and  Citrons  are  very  common  in  fome  Southern  Provinces,  and  extraordinary  large;  Limons  and 
IvUt  thefe  are  fcarce  ever  eaten,  being  only  made  ufe  of  for  Ornaments  in  Houfes,  where  they  Citrons, 
put  fêven  or  eight  in  a  China  Difh,  to  pleafe  the  Sight  and  Smell  ;  however,  they  are  exceed¬ 
ing  good  when  candy ’d.  Another  fort  of  Limon,  not  much  larger  than  a  Walnut,  is  likewife 
in  great  Efteem  ;  it  is  round,  green,  and  fharp,  being  reckon’d  excellent  for  Ragous.  The 
Tree  that  bears  them  is  fometimes  put  in  Boxes,  and  ferves  to  adorn  the  outward  Courts 
Or  Halls  of  Hoiifes. 

Befides  Melons  of  the  European  kind,  there  are  two  other  Sorts  in  China  ;  one  of  which  Melon„ 
is  very  fmall,  and  yellow  within,  has  a  fweet  Tafte,  and  may  be  eaten  Rind  and  all  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  fometimes  eat  Apples.  The  other  kind,  which  is  call’d  a  Water-Melon,  is 
very  large  and  long;  the  Infide  is  white,  and  fometimes  red,  containing  a  fweet  cooling  Juice, 
that  quenches  Thirft,  and  never  does  any  Harm,  even  in  the  hotteft  Weather.  To  thefe  may 
be  added  another  Sort  ftill  better,  which  comes  from  a  place  in  Fartary  call’d  Hami ,  at  a 
great  Diftance  from  Pe-king.  Thefe  Melons  have  this  peculiar  Quality,  that  they  keep  frefh 
for  five  or  fix  Months  together  ;  great  Provifion  is  made  of  them  every  Year  for  the  Emperor  :  - 
but  we  have  already  fpoken  of  them  elfèwhere. 

To  the  above-men tion’d  Fruits,  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  we  ought  to  add  thofe  that 
are  known  to  us  only  by  the  Relations  of  Travellers,  and  feem  to  have  been  imported  into  China  Fruits?”10* 
from  the  neigbouring  Iflands,  where  they  are  found  in  very  great  Plenty  ;  I  mean  the  Ananas , 
the  Guavaes ,  the  Bananas ,  the  Cocoas ,  &c.  But  befides  all  thefe  forts  of  Fruit,  which  it  has  in 
common  with  other  Countries,  there  are  feveral  others  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  very  good  Tafte, 
not  to  be  met  with  any  where  elfe  ;  fuch  are  the  Ffe-tfei  the  Li-chi ,  and  the  Long-yen  (a),  which 
I  have  already  defcrib’d.  [See  p.  8.] 

The  Plains  are  fo  much  taken  up  with  Rice,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  Tree  to  be  feen  in  them; 
but  the  Mountains,  efpecially  thofe  of  Shen-Ji ,  Ho-nan ,  ^uang-tong ,  and  Fo-kyeni  are  cover’d  Treej* 
with  Forefts,  containing  large  ftrait  Trees  of  all  kinds,  Very  proper  to  be  ufed  in  public  Edi¬ 
fices,  and  efpecially  for  building  Ships  ;  there  are  Pines,  Allies,  Elms,  Oaks,  Palm-Trees,  Cedars, 
and  feveral  others  little  known  in  Europe. 

Other  Mountains  are  famous  for  their  Mines,  containing  all  forts  of  Metals  ;  for  their  Medi-  Mines< 
cinal  Fountains,  Simples,  and  Minerals.  There  you  meet  with  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  'Iron, 

Copper,  Tin,  white  Copper,  Quickfilver,  Lapis  Armenus,  Cinnabar,  Vitriol,  Allum,  Jafper, 

Rubies,  Rock-Cryftal,  Load-Stones,  Porphyry,  and  Quarries  of  different  kinds  of  Marble. 

-  The  Mountains  alfo,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  afford  vaft  Quantities  of  Pit-  p.  Coa]  1 
Coal,  of  which  there  is  a  very  great  Confumption  ;  it  is  black,  and  is  found  between  the  ^  °a  ' 
Rocks  in  very  deep  Veins:  then  being  broken  into  Pieces,  it  is  burnt  in  the  Stove  belonging  to 

the  Kitchen.  Some  pound  it,  and  wetting  the  Duft  with  Water,  make  it  into  Lumps,  which 
fort  of  Fewel  is  us’d  efpecially  by  the  common  People.  This  Coal  is  very  difficult  to  light, 
but  when  once  it  has  kindled,  it  cafts  a  great  Heat,  and  lafts  a  long  time.  It  fometimes  yields 
a  very  bad  Smell,  and  will  fuffocate  thofe  who  fleep  near  it,  if  they  have  not  the  Precaution 
to  keep  clofe  by  them  a  Veffel  full  of  Water  ;  which  draws  the  Smoke  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  at  length  it  fmells  as  difagreeably  itfelfi 

(  ‘  »  l  fj;  ’  ’  "  ■  *  ;  *  . 

(a)  In  the  Original  Long  ywent  but  this  feems  to  be  a  Miftake,  it  being  written  Long  yen,  p.  8,  as  well  as  in  the  Exj  lanatory 
Table  of  Terms. 
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Plenty  in  C  H  i  N  A, 

The  Cooks  belonging  to  the  Mandarins  and  other  great  Men  commonly  make  ule  of  it, 
as  well  as  Mechanics:  fuch  as  Victuallers,  Dyers,  Black-Smiths,  Lock-Smiths,  &c.  however  thefe 
latter  find  that  it  makes  the  Iron  hard  :  It  is  alfo  much  us’d  in  Wind-furnaces,  for  fmelting 
Copper.  Thefe  Coal-Pits  are  likewife  found  in  the  high  Mountains  near  Pe-king ,  and  feem  to 
be  inexhauftible,  confidering  this  great  City  and  the  whole  Province  have  been  conftantly  fup- 
ply'd  from  thence  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  Family,  how  poor  foever,  but  what  has  a  Stove 
heated  with  this  fort  of  Fewel,  which  lafts  a  great  deal  longer  than  Charcoal. 

Their  Kitchen-Gardens  are  well  furnifh’d  with  Herbs,  Roots,  and  Pull'e  of  all  forts  ;  befides 
the  Kinds  that  we  have,  they  have  many  others  we  know  nothing  of,  which  are  more  valuable 
than  ours.  They  cultivate  them  very  carefully,  as  being  in  conjunction  with  Rice,  the  chief 
Food  of  the  People  :  Every  Morning  an  infinite  Number  of  Waggons  and  Beafts  loaden  with 
them  enter  Pe-king. 

As  it  would  be  difficult  to  tranfport  Salt  from  the  Sea-Coafts  into  the  Weftern  Parts  border¬ 
ing  on  Partary ,  Providence  has  wonderfully  fupply’d  their  Wants  in  that  particular  :  for  be- 
fide  the  Salt-Pits  found  in  certain  Provinces,  there  is  in  other  parts  a  fort  of  grey  Earth 
fcatter’d  up  and  down  feveral  Diftridts  in  Spots,  containing  between  three  and  four  Acres  each, 
which  yield  a  prodigious  Quantity  of  Salt.  The  manner  of  getting  this  Salt  out  of  the  Earth 
is  remarkable:  they  make  the  Surface  of  the  Land  as  fmooth  as  Glafs,  with  a  little  (loping^ 
that  the  Water  may  not  lie  on  it  5  and  when  the  Sun  has  dry’d  it  very  well,  fo  that  it  appears 
white  from  the  Particles  of  Salt  which  are  mix’d  with  it,  they  take  it  up,  and  raife  it  in  little 
Heaps,  beating  it  very  well  all  over,  that  the  Rain  may  foak  into  it.  Afterwards  fpreading 
it  upon  large  Tables,  that  are  a  little  inclining,  and  have  Ledges  about  four  or  five  Fingers  high, 
they  pour  a  certain  Quantity  of  frefh  Water  thereon  ;  which  foaking  through  diffolves  all  the 
Particles  of  Salt,  and  carries  them  along  with  it  into  a  large  Earthen  Veflel,  whereinto  it 
runs,  Drop  by  Drop,  by  means  of  a  little  Tube  made  on  Purpofe.  The  Earth,  thus  drain’d^ 
does  not  become  ufelefs,  but  is  laid  afide,  and  in  a  few  Days  time  becoming  quite  dry,  they 
reduce  it  to  Powder,  and  lay  it  in  the  fame  Spot  from  whence  it  was  taken;  where  having  lain  feven 
or  eight  Days,  it  becomes  impregnated  as  before  with  abundance  of  Saline  Particles,  which  are 
again  feparated  from  it  in  the  manner  as  above. 

While  the  Men  are  working  in  this  manner  in  the  Fields,  their  Wives  and  Children  are 
employ’d,  in  Huts  built  on  the  Place,  in  boiling  the  Salt  Water,  in  very  large,  deep  Iron  Bafons, 
over  an  Earthen  Stove  ;  with  Holes  made  in  it,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  Fire  is  communicated  to 
all  the  Bafons  alike,  the  Smoak  being  carry ’d  off  by  a  long  Funnel,  made  in  form  of  x 
Chimney,  at  the  end  of  the  Stove.  When  the  Water  has  boiled  for  fome  time,  it  grows  thick, 
and  changes  by  degrees  into  a  very  white  Salt,  which  they  ftir  inceffantly  with  a  large  Iron 
Spatula,  till  it  is  quite  dry.  Whole  Forefts  would  fcarce  fuffice  to  maintain  the  Fire  neceffary  for 
the  Salt  which  is  making  all  the  Year  round  ;  but  as  often  there  are  no  Trees  in  thefe  Places, 
Providence  fupplies  that  Defeat  with  large  Quantities  of  Reeds,  which  grow  in  their  Neigh¬ 
bourhood.  ■  4 

To  fay  the  Truth,  the  Soil  of  China  produces  no  fort  of  Spice,  except  a  kind  of 
Pepper,  very  different  from  that  of  the  Eaji-Indies  ;  but  the  Chinefe  meeting  with  it  in  Coun¬ 
tries  very  near  their  own,  procure  it  with  fo  much  Eafe  by  their  Commerce,  that  they  have 
as  great  Plenty  of  it  as  if  it  grew  at  home. 

Tho’  moft  of  the  Neceflaries  of  Life  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  yet  each  Pro¬ 
vince  yields  fomething  different  from,  and  in  greater  abundance  than,  another  ;  as  appears  from 
the  Geographical  Defcription  already  given  of  them. 

Part  ary ,  tho’  full  of  Forefts  and  Sand,  is  not  intirely  barren  :  for  it  furnifhes  the  fine  Skins  of 
Sables,  Foxes,  and  Tygers,  whereof  the  rich  Furrs  are  made  ;  plenty  of  Roots  and  Simples  very 
ufeful  in  Phyfic  ;  an  infinite  Quantity  of  Horfes  for  the  Service  of  the  Army  ;  and  numerous 
Herds  of  Cattle,  which  fupply  the  Northern  parts  of  China  with  Food. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  Plenty  it  is  however  true,  though  a  kind  of  a  Paradox,  that 
the  moft  rich  and  flourifhing  Empire  in  the  World  is  in  effetft:  poor  enough  ;  for  the 
Land,  though  fo  very  extenfive  and  fruitful,  hardly  fuffices  to  fupport  its  Inhabitants. 
One  may  venture  to  fay,  that  to  live  comfortably  they  have  need  of  a  Country  as 
large  again  :  the  City  of  Pan-ton  only,  where  fuch  numbers  of  Europeans  refort  every  con¬ 
tains  more  than  a  Million  of  Souls  ;  and  in  a  large  Town,  not  above  three  or  four 
Leagues  diftant,  there  are  more  People  than  at  Kan-ton  itfelf.  Extreme  Mifery  forces  them 
lomefimes  to  terrible  Extremes  ;  fo  that  if  one  examines  things  at  Pan-ton.  a  little  clofer, 
he  will  not  be  fo  much  furpriz’d  at  Parents  expofing  feveral  of  their  Children  in  the  Streets, 
and  giving  their  Daughters  away  for  Slaves,  or  that  fuch  an  immenfe  People  flrould  be  fo  much 
fway’d  by  Intèreft.  It  is  rather  to  be  wonder’d  at,  that  nothing  more  tragical  happens  ;  and 
that  in  a  Time  of  Scarcity,  when  fuch  multitudes  are  ready  to  perifh  with  Hunger,  they  fhould 
not  have  recourle  to  violent  Methods,  as  well  as  the  People  of  Europe  :  the  Hiftories  whereof 
furnifti  us  with  many  Examples.  ’ 

Tho’  I  have  fpoken  a  good  deal  already  of  the  Animals  and  Trees  to  be  found  in  China% 
yet  I  (hall  here  give  fome  farther  Account  of  the  more  extraordinary  Kinds  :  If  I  omit  the 
reft,  it  muft  be  confider’d  that  it  is  not  my  Defign  to  write  a  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Empire, 
as  has  been  already  obferv’d. 


of  uncommon  T  R  E  E  S,  S  H  R  U  B  S,  &V.  pp 

One  of  the  moil  fingular  Trees,  and  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  elfewhere,  is  the 
Tallow-Tree,  call’d  by  the  Chinefe  U-hcw-wi,  being  very  common  in  the  Provinces ’of  Che ~ 
kyang,  Kyang-nan ,  and  Kyang-fi.  P.  Martini  has  given  a  pretty  exadt  Account  of  it  in  his 
Defcription  of  the  City  of  Kin-wba ,  in  the  Province  of  Che-kyang.  This  Tree,  which  he 
compares  to  our  Pear-trees,  and  is  fometifnes  as  tall  as  the  larger  fort  of  them,  has  alfo 
a  great  refemblance  of  the  Alpin,  and  Birch-Tree,  at  leaft  with  refpedt  to  the  Leaves, 
and  long  Stalks  ;  but  the  Trunk  and  Branches  are  for  the  moft  part  of  the  Shape  of  our 
Cherry-Trees.  The  Bark  is  of  a  whitifh  Grey,  fomewhat  foft  to  the  Touch.  The  little  Branches 
are  long,  flender,  flexible,  and  furnifh’d  with  Leaves  only  from  the  Middle  to  the  End  ;  where 
they  grow  in  a  fort  of  Tuft,  but  more  fmall  than  elfewhere,  and  often  turning  at  the  Edges  fo 
as  to  appear  hollow  like  a  Gondola .  Thefe  Leaves  are  of  a  dark  Green,  fleek  on  the  upper  part, 
and  whitifh  underneath  ;  very  thin,  dry,  moderately  large,  and  in  form  of  a  Lozenge,  only 
the  Angles  on  the  fide  are  rounded  off,  and  the  End  lengthen’d  into  a  Point.  They  are 
join’d  to  the  Branches  by  long  Stalks,  dry,  and  fmall  ;  the  Ribs  of  the  Leaf,  as  well  as 
its  Fibres,  are  round,  dry,  and  flender.  In  the  latter  Seafon,  that  is,  towards  November  and 
December ,  they  become  red  before  they  fall  off,  as  happens  to  the  Leaves  of  the  Vine  and 
Pear-Tree. 

The  Fruit  grows  in  Bunches,  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches;  to  which  they  are  its  fruit. 
join’d  by  a  very  fhort  woody  Stalk,  that  feems  to  be  a  Continuation  of  the  Branch  itfelf. 

This  Fruit  is  inclos’d  in  a  hard,  woody,  brown  Caplula,  or  Hulk,  a  little  rough,  and  of 
a  triangular  Figure  ;  the  Angles  being  rounded  off,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  thé 
fmall  Fruit,  or  red  Berries  of  the  Privet  or  Prime  -  Print*  vulgarly  call’d  Pried;  -  Cap. 

Thefe  Hulks  or  Cafes  commonly  inclofe  three  fmall  Kernels,  each  about  the  fize  of  a  Pea, 
and  round,'  excepting  on  the  Sides  where  they  touch,  which  is  a  little  flat.  Every  Kernel 
is  inclos’d  with  a  thin  Covering  of  white  Tallow,  pretty  hard.  The  Stalk  divides  itfelf,  as  3herJge°* 
it  were,  into  three  other  fmaller,-  or  rather  Strings  ;  which  pafs  through  the  middle  of  the  Fruit,  nerated, 
between  the  three  Kernels,  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  ends  of  the  Strings  enter  the  upper 
ends  of  the  Kernels,  whereat  they  feem  to  hang.  When  the  Hulk,  which  is  compofed 
of  fix  fmall  hollow  oval  Leaves,  begins  to  open  and  fall  off,  as  it  does  by  degrees,  the 
Fruit  difeovering  itfelf  makes  a  very  agreeable  Sight,  efpecially  in  Winter-time  ;  for  then 
thefe  Trees  appear  cover’d  over  with  fmall  white  Bunches,  which  one  would  take  at  a 
Diftance  for  fo  many  Nofegays.  The  Tallow  that  envelopes  the  Fruit,  being  broken  off.t3  ^ 
into  one’s  Hand,  eafily  melts,  and  yields  a  greafy  Smell,  not  much  unlike  that  of  common  ^ 

Tallow. 

•-  m  m  é 

Before  the  Fruit  is  quite  ripe,  it  appears  round,-  which  is  probably  the  Reafon  why  P.  The  kernel 
Martini  fays  it  is  round;  unlefs  having  examin’d  only  a  few,  that  were  not  perfedt  in  their  Kind,  of  the  Fruit 
he  thought  this  to  be  their  natural  Figure  ;  for  in  reality  fome  are  defective  as  to  Shape,  and  >^jdsLaniP 
.befides  contain  but  one  or  two  Nuts  or  Berries.  The  Nut  has  a  pretty  hard  Shell  including 
.a  kind  of  fmall  Kernel,  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  large  Hempfeed,  which  is  cover’d  with  a  brown 
.Skin,  and  affords  a  great  deal  of  Oyl  ;  fo  that  the  fame  Fruit  fupplies  the  Chinefe  both  with 
Tallow  for  their  Candles,  and  Oyl  for  their  Lamps. 

Thefe  Candles  are  like  the  Segment  of  a  Cone,  which  they  light  at  the  broad  End  ;  and  Thé  Candles 
the  Wick  is  a  little  Stick,  or  hollow  Reed,  round  which  they  wrap  Cotton  Thread,  or  elfe  the  xaUow^^ 
Pith  of  a  Rufh  of  the  fame  Bignefs  ;  this  Rufh  ferves  alfo  for  the  Wick  of  Lamps.  One 
end  of  the  Reed  or  fmall  Stick  ferves  for  lighting,  and  the  other  for  fixing  on  the  Candleffick, 
which  is  made  with  a  Point  to  enter  into  the  Hollow  of  the  Reed.  This  fort  of  Candle, befides 
being  thick  and  heavy,  readily  melts  when  touch’d  with  the  Hand.  The  Light  it  gives  is  pretty 
clear,  but  a  little  yellowifh  ;  and  as  the  Wick  is  folid,  and  changes  while  burning  into  a  hard 
Coal,  it  is  not  eafily  fnuft,  they  ufing  Cizars  made  for  the  Purpofe. 

In  order  to  feparate  the  Tallow  from  the  Fruit,  they  pound  the  Shell  and  Nut  both  together,  The  Tallow 
and  boil  it  in  Water  ;  flamming  off  the  Fat  or  Oyl  as  it  rifés  to  the  Top,  which  condenfes  like  ^'froTthd 
Tallow  when  it  is  cold.  To  ten  Pound  of  this  Greafe  they  fometimes  put  three  of  Linfeed-  Fruit. 

Oyl,  and  a  little  Wax  to  give  it  a  Body  ;  whereof  they  make  exceeding  white  Candles,  tho’  they 
alfo ’make  red  ones,  by  mixing  Vermillion  with  the  Compofition. 

One  of  the  mofl  ufeful  Shrubs  in  all  China  is  that  producing  the  Cotton  ;  which  the  Huf-  The  Cotton 
bandmen,  the  fame  Day  that  they  get  in  their  Harveft,  fow  in  the  fame  Field,  only  breaking  shru^ 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  with  a  Rake.  After  the  Earth  has  been  moiffen’d  with  Rain  or 
•Dew,  there  grows  up  by  degrees  a  fmall  Shrub  about  two  Foot  high  ;  the  Flowers  of  which 
appear  towards  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Augufl ,  being  generally  yellow,  but  fometimes  red. 

This  Flower  is  fucceeded  by  a  fmall  Button,  growing  in  the  Shape  of  a  Pod  of  the  Bignefs  of 
a  Nut. 

The  fortieth  Day  after  the  Appearance  of  the  Flower,  the  Pod  opens  of  itfelf;  and  cleaving  The  Cotton 
in  three  Places,  difcovers  three  or  Your  little  Bags  of  Cotton,  extremely  white,  and  of  the  fame  grows  in  a 
Figure  as  the  Cod  of  a  Silk-Worm.  They  are  taften’d  to  the  Bottom  of  the  open  Pod,  and  con-  Pod- 
tain  Seed  for  the  following  Year.  It  is  then  time  to  get  in  the  Crop  ;  but  in  fair  Weather  the 
Fruit  is  left  expos’d  to  the  Sun  two  or  three  Days  more,  that  fo  being  fwell’d  by  the  Heat  the 
Profit  may  be  greater. 

As  all  the  Fibres  of  the  Cotton  are  ftrongly  faften’d  to  the  Seeds  which  they  inclofe,  they  How  fePa. 

makeufe  of*a  fort  of  Wheel  to  feparate  them.  This  Engine  confiffs  of  two  very  fmooth  Rowlers, ratcd- 
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one  of  Wood  and  the  other  of  Iron,  about  a  Foot  long,  and  an  Inch  thick.  They  are  plac’d 
fo  clofe  together  that  there  is  no  Vacancy  between  ;  and  while  one  Hand  gives  Motion  to  the 
firft  Rowler,  and  the  Foot  to  the  fécond,  the  other  Hand  applies  the  Cotton,  which,  Ioofenin? 
by  the  Motion,  paffes  on  one  fide  of  the  Engine,  the  Seed  remaining  on  the  other.  Afterwards 
they  card  and  fpin  the  Cotton,  whereof  they  make  Callico. 

There  is  another  Tree  call’d  Ku-Jhu ,  refembling  our  Fig-Tree,  both  with  refpedt  to  the  Wood 
of  its  Branches,  and  its  Leaves  ;  the  Root  commonly  fends  forth  feveral  Stalks  or  little  Trunks 
like  a  Bufh,  and  fometimes  only  one.  The  Trunk  of  fome  is  lirait,  round,  and  nine  or  ten 
Inches  thick.  The  Branches  confift  of  a  light  pithy  Wood,  and  are  cover’d  with  a  Bark 
like  that  of  the  Fig-Tree.  The  Leaf  is  deeply  indented,  efpecially  in  two  Places,  whereby  it 
becomes  as  it  were  divided  into  three  Leaves,  curioufly  hollow’d  on  each  fide.  In  Colour  on 
both  fides,  as  well  as  the  Contexture  of  the  Fibres,  it  refembles  the  Leaf  of  the  Fig-Tree  ■ 
only  it  is  larger,  thicker,  and  rougher  on  the  upper  fide,  but  the  under  fide  is  very  foft,  beina 
cover’d  with  a  fine  Down.  Some  of  them  are  not  hollow'd  at  all,  and  have  the  Figure  of  a 
longifh  Heart. 

This  Tree  yields  a  Milk,  made  ufe  of  by  the  Chinefe  in  gilding  with  Leaf-Gold,  which  is 
drawn  off  in  the  following  manner:  They  make  in  the  Trunk  one  or  more  Horizontal  and 
Perpendicular  Incifions,  and  in  the  Slit  put  the  Edge  of  a  Sea-fhell,  or  fome  fuch  Receiver  • 
into  which  the  Milk  diflilling  they  afterwards  put  it  all  together,  and  in  ufing  it  draw  with  a 
Pencil  what  Figures  they  pleafe  upon  Wood  or  any  other  Matter  whatever:  this  done  they  apply 
Leaf- Gold,  which  flicks  fo  firmly  thereon  that  it  never  comes  off. 

The  Tree,  which  the  ChineJ'e  call  Lung-ju-tfu ,  has  a  Trunk  as  large  as  our  biggefl  Plum- 
Tree.  It  divides  betimes  into  two  or  three  thick  Branches,  and  thefe  again  into  fmaller. 
The  Bark  is  of  a  reddifh  grey  Colour,  and  fpotted  like  the  Filbert-Tree  ;  but  the  Extremity  of 
the  Branches  is  knotty,  crooked,  rough,  and  full  of  Pith,  like  the  Walnut-Tree.  The  Fruit  is 
fomewhat  oval,  and  when  green,  nearly  refembles  Cherries,  both  in  Colour  and  Shape,  as  well 
as  the  Stalk  ;  which  lafl  is  green  and  flringy  ;  extremely  long,  and  divided  into  feveral 
Branches,  each  whereof  has  one  of  thefe  Berries  hanging  at  the  end.  The  Skin  of  the  Fruit 
in  fome  Places  is  full  of  little  red  Spots,  is  pretty  tough,  and  inclofes  a  greenifh  Subfiance, 
which  when  ripe  becomes  like  Pap  :  they  ufe  it  in  Winter  to  rub  the  Hands  with,  and  prevent 
Chilblains. 

This  Fruit  has  a  very  hard  Stone,  like  a  Cherry-Stone,  but  a  little  oblong,  and  indented  with 
five,  fix,  and  fometimes  feven  Furrows.  This  Stone  receives  its  Nourifhment  through  a  pretty 
large  round  Hole,  that  grows  flraighter,  as  it  approaches  the  inclofed  Kernel,  which  is  fmall, 
and  cover’d  with  a  blackifh  Skin,  not  fo  hard  as  that  of  the  Pippin  of  an  Apple.  Of  the 
Trunk  of  this  Tree  they  make  Boards  for  common  ufes. 

If  the  Chinefe  delighted,  as  we  do  in  Europe ,  to  adorn  their  Gardens,  and  make  fine  Alleys, 
they  might,  by  cultivating  their  Flowers,  ancf  employing  certain  Trees  peculiar  to  their  own 
Country,  have  very  agreeable  Walks;  but  as  nothing  feems  to  them  more  ridiculous  than  to 
walk  backward  and  forward,  merely  for  the  fake  of  Walking,  they  take  no  care  to  make 
ufe  of  the  Advantages  which  Nature  has  bellow’d  upon  them. 

Among  the  Trees  that  I  am  fpeaking  of,  there  is  one  call’d  Mo-lyen ,  as  thick  as  the 
fmall  of  one’s  Leg  ;  its  Branches  are  flender,  full  of  Pith,  and  cover’d  with  a  red  Rind, 
fpeckled  with  whitifh  Spots,  like  a  Filbert-Tree.  They  have  not  many  Leaves,  but  to  make 
amends  for  that  Defedl,  they  are  very  large,  being  broader  towards  the  Top  than  in  the 
Middle  or  lower  part.  They  are  thin  and  pretty  dry  ;  their  Ribs  and  principal  Fibres  are  cover’d 
with  a  fine  whitifh  Down.  They  are  join’d  to  the  Tree  by  Stalks,  which  fpread  fo  much  towards 
the  Bottom,  that  it  may  be  faid  they  embrace  the  Branch,  and  that  the  Branch  proceeds  from 
it,  as  out  of  a  little  Tube,  making  an  Elbow  in  this  Place. 

From  amidfl  the  Stalks  proceed  little  Buds  of  an  oval  Figure,  cover’d  with  Down  ;  which, 
opening  in  December,  or  the  Depth  of  Winter,  become  large  Flowers,  like  the  Mountain-Lilly, 
compofed  of  feven  or  eight  Leaves  full  of  long  Fibres,  of  an  oval  Figure,  and  pointed  at  the 
Extremities.  Some  of  thefe  Trees  bear  yellow  Flowers,  fome  red,  and  others  white;  the  Leaves  fall 
at  the  fame  time,  and  often  even  before  the  Flowers  are  open’d. 

Another  Tree  call’d  La-tnwe  has  fome  Refemblance  of  our  Bay-Tree  as  to  the  fize  and  figure, 
as  well  as  the  fhape  of  its  Branches;  which  yet  are  wider,  and  furnifh’d  with  Leaves  oppofite  each 
other,  growing  by  Pairs  on  fhort  Stalks.  The  greatefl  Leaves  are  almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the 
common  Laurel,  but  neither  fo  thick,  nor  fo  dry  ;  growing  lefs  and  lefs  in  proportion  to  their 
Diftance  from  the  end  of  the  Branch.  In  the  Depth  of  Winter  there  proceed  from  between  the 
Leaves  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  of  an  agreeable  Smell,  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  Rofe. 

Nothing  can  be  fitter  to  adorn  a  Garden  than  the  Tree  call’d  U-tong  feu  ;  which  is  very  large, 
and  refembles  the  Sycamore  ;  its  Leaves  are  long,  broad,  and  join’d  to  a  ftalk  of  a  Foot  in  Length. 
This  Tree  is  fo  bufhy,  and  crouded  with  Tufts,  that  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  cannot  penetrate.  The 
manner  of  bearing  its  Fruit  is  very  extraordinary  :  towards  the  end  of  Auguft  there  grow  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Branches,  inftead  of  Flowers,  fmall  Tufts  of  Leaves,  which  are  different  from 
the  reft,  being  more  white,  foft,  and  not  fo  broad.  On  the  Edge  of  every  Leaf  are  generated 
three  or  four  fmall  Grains  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Pea,  containing  a  white  Subftance,  of  a  Tafte  not 
unlike  the  Kernel  of  a  Hazle-nut before itis  ripe. 
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The  T ree  call’d  Cha-wba  would  alfo  be  a  great  Ornament  for  Gardens.  There  are  four  kinds  of  The  Tree 
it,  which  bear  Floweis,  and  refemble  our  Spani/h-T~iü.ute\  in  the  Wood  and  Leaves  :  thefe  latter  ^}a 
do  not  fall  off  during  the  Winter.  The  Trunk  is  commonly  as  thick  as  one’s  Thigh.  The  Top 
is  fhap  d  like  the  5^z«//2>-Laurel.  Its  Wood  is  of  a  whitifh  Grey,  and  very  fleek.  The  Leaves, 
which  are  rang  d  alternately  on  each  lide  of  the  Branches;  are  as  large  as  thole  of  the  Spanijh- 
Laurel,  but  of  an  oval  Figure,  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  indented  on  the  edges  like  a  Saw;  they  are 
alfo  more  thick  and  firm,  being  of  a  dark  Green  on  the  upper  fide,  like  the  Leaf  of  an  Orange- 
tree,  and  yellow  underneath,  with  pretty  thick  Stalks. 

At  the  Place  where  the  Stalks  join  to  the  Tree  proceed  Buds  of  the  Bignefs,  Figure,  and  Colour 
of  a  Hazle-nut  ;  they  are  cover’d  with  fine  white  Hair,  and  have  a  Ground  like  that  of  Sattin. 

In  the  Month  of  December  thefe  Buds  become  Flowers,  which  are  double  and  of  a  reddilh  Colour 
like  fmall  Roles  ;  they  are  fupported  by  a  Calix  or  Cup,  and  join’d  immediately  to  the  Branch 
without  any  Stalks, 

The  Trees  of  the  fécond  kind  are  very  high  :  the  Leaf  is  rounded  at  the  end,  and  the  Flowers, 
which  are  large  and  red,  being  intermix’d  with  the  green  Leaves,  make  a  very  agreeable  Ihow. 

The  two  other  kinds  bear  Flowers  alfo,  but  they  are  fmaller  and  whitifh  :  the  middle  of  this 
Flower  is  full  of  fmall  Filaments,  which  have  each  a  yellow  flat  Top,  much  like  thofe  in  com¬ 
mon  Rofes,  with  a  fmall  round  Piftil  in  the  middle;  at  the  bottom  whereof  is  a  fmall  green  Ball, 
which  as  it  grows,  forms  the  Film,  inclofing  the  Seed. 

There  is  another  remarkable  kind  of  Tree,  partaking  fomewhat  both  of  the  Juniper  and  Cy-  The  rfe  Jon* 
prefs;  for  which  reafon  the  Chinefe  call  it  Tfe-fong,  that  is,  Juniper ,  and  Twen-pe,  or  Cyprefs.  Pe? 

The  Trunk,  which  is  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  in  Circumference,  fends  forth  Branches  almoft  mlrhbie 
from  the  very  Ground,  fubdivided  into  a  great  number  of  others,  which  {Fetching  out  at  lome  Tree- 
Diftance  from  the  Trunk,  form  a  thick  green  Bufh.  The  Tree  is  cover’d  with  a  Multitude  of 
Leaves,  fome  like  Cyprefs,  and  the  reft  like  thofe  of  Juniper;  that  is  to  fay,  the  latter  are  long, 
narrow,  and  fharp,  having  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  difpos’d  along  the  Boughs  in  Rows  odd  situa- 
four,  five,  or  fix  in  Number  :  fo  that  looking  on  the  Boughs  from  the  end,  they  appear  like  non> 

Stars  of  four,  five,  or  fix  Rays;  the  Leaves  of  the  firft  Row  covering  thole  of  the  under  Rows 
fo  exactly,  that  thro’  the  Spaces  between,  one  may  fee  diftindly  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bough. 

The  Boughs  or  Twigs,  which  are  cover’d  with  thefe  long  Leaves,  are  found  principally  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  Branches,  for  towards  the  T op  you  behold  nothing  but  Cyprefs. 

.  Nature  feems  to  have  taken  Pleafure,  in  mingling  thefe  two  forts  of  Leaves  in  fuch  a  manner,  yarîety  ancj 
that  fome  Branches  are  entirely  Cyprefs,  and  thefe  are  the  more  large  and  numerous  ;  others  Mixture  ot 
intirely  Juniper;  fome  are  half  one  and  half  the  other  :  in  fhort,  fometimes  one  beholds  a  few  lts  Leaves* 
Cyprefs  Leaves  grafted  at  the  end  of  a  Juniper  Bough;  at  other  times  fome  fmall  Juniper  Bough 
fhooting  from  the  bottom  of  a  Cyprefs  Branch.  The  Bark  of  this  Tree  is  fomewhat  rugged  and 
of  a  greyilh  brown  Colour,  inclining  a  little  to  the  red  in  fome  Places.  The  Wood  is  of  a  reddilh 
white,  like  that  of  the  Juniper,  with  a  fpice  of  Turpentine  in  it.  The  Leaves,  befides  the  Smell 
of  Cyprefs,  have  an  aromatic  Scent,  but  their  Tafte  is  tartilh  and  very  bitter.  The  Tree  bears 
fmall  round  green  Berries  little  larger  than  thofe  of  Juniper  ;  the  Pulp  is  of  an  Olive  green,  and 
has  a  ftrong  Smell.  The  Fruit  is  join’d  to  the  Branches  by  long  Stalks  of  the  fame  Nature  as  the 
Leaves  :  It  contains  two  reddilh  feeds  in  the  fhape  of  Hearts,  and  as  hard  as  Grape-Stones.  The 
Trunk  of  fome  of  thefe  Trees  is  tall  and  llender,  having  Branches  no  where  but  at  the  top, 
which  ends  in  a  Point  almoft  like  the  Cyprefs  :  there  are  others  of  the  Dwarf-kind,  growing  no 
higher  than  feven  or  eight  Foot;  but  as  their  Trunk  and  Branches  are  crooked  and  wrinkled,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  the  Chinefe  ftunt  their  Growth  by  cutting  them.  When  the  Tree  is  young, 

I  all  the  Leaves  are  long,  like  thofe  of  Juniper  ;  but  when  it  is  old,  they  refemble  the  Cyprefs. 

I  Ihould  never  have  done  were  I  to  defcribe  the  reft  of  the  uncommon  Trees  or  Shrubs,  to  be 
met  with  in  China -,  and  yet  I  cannot  poflibly  negled  to  fpeak  of  the  famous  Plant  call’d  JinJ'eng,  The  fa] ^ 

'  which  is  fo  much  efteem’d  in  the  Empire,  where  it  bears  a  very  great  Price,  and  is  confider’d  as  PIant  o[J-„ 
the  moft  excellent  Cordial.  It  grows  no  where  but  in  Tartary ,  for  that  which  comes  from  the  /eng. 
Province  of  Se-ch'wen  is  not  worth  mentioning.  .As  P.  J artouw  had  full  Opportunity  and  Lei— 

1  fure  to  examine  this  Plant  attentively  on  the  Spot,  when  he  aflifted  in  making  the  IVfap  of  the 
Country  by  the  Emperors  Order,  he  has  drawn  it  according  to  its  proper  Dimenfions,  and 

explain’d  its  Properties  and  Ufe  as  follows  :  , 

"  The  moft  fkilful  Phyficians  of  China,  fays  he,  mix  it  in  all  the  Medicines  they  prepare  Its  Medicina3 
“  for  the  areat  Lords  ;  the  Price  being  too  high  for  the  common  People  ;  they  pretend  that  it  is  a  Qualities. 

“  Sovereign  Remedy'  for  Decays  caus’d  by  exceflive  Labour,  either  of  Body  or  Mind  ;  that  it 
“  diffolves  Phlegm,  heals  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Lungs,  cures  Pleurifies,  flops  Vomiting,  ftreng- 
«  thens  the  Stomach  and  creates  an  Appetite;  cures  the  Vapours,  and  fhortnefs  of  Breath  by 
“  {Lengthening  the  Breaft  ;  fortifies  the  Vital  Spirits,  generates  Lympha  in  the  Blood  ;  in  fhort, 

«  is  good  for  Vertigo’s  and  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  and  prolongs  the  Life  of  old  Perfons. 

[  “  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagin’d  that  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars  would  fet  fo  great  a  value  on  this 

«  Root,  if  it  did  not  conftantly  produce  good  Effeds;  even  thofe  who  are  in  Health  frequently 
“  ufe  it  to  ftrengthen  their  Conftitution.  As  for  me  I  am  perfwaded  that  if  it  was  in  the  Hands 
“  of  Europeans ,  who  underftand  Pharmacy,  it  would  prove  an  excellent  Remedy,  after  they  had 
“  examined  the  nature  of  it,  and  found  the  proper  quantity  to  be  given  in  different  Disorders. 

“  It  is  very  certain  that  it  rarifies  the  Blood,  as  well  as  warms  and  puts  it  in  motion  ;  that  it  aflifts 
“  Digeftion,  and  {Lengthens  in  a  fenlible  manner.  After  having  defign’d  what  I  fhall  defcribe 
!.  vol.  L  -  - - - 4M 
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in  the  Sequel,  I  felt  myPulfetoknow  what  Condition  it  was  in  :  I  then  took  one  half  of  the  root 
quite  raw  and  unprepar’d,  and  an  hour  after  found  my  Pulfe  more  full  and  quick,  my  Appetite 
alfo  return’d,  I  felt  my  felf  much  ftronger,  and  was  more  fit  for  travelling  than  before. 

“  However,  I  did  not  depend  much  upon  this  Proof,  attributing  the  Change  I  found,  to  the 
Reft  we  had  taken  that  Day  :  but  four  Days  after,  finding  my  felf  fo  fatigu’d  and  exhaufted 
with  Labour,  that  I  could  hardly  fit  upon  my  Horfe,  a  Mandarin  of  our  Company  perceiving 
it,  gave  me  one  of  thefe  Roots,  whereof  I  immediately  took  the  half,  and  about  an  Hour  after 
my  ftrength  return’d.  I  have  often  ufed  it  fin  ce,  and  always  with  equal  Benefit  ;  I  like, 
wife  obferv’d  that  the  Leaf,  and  efpecially  the  Fibres,  chew’d  while  it  was  frefh,  produc’d  very 
near  the  fame  Effect.  .  J 

“  We  often  made  ufe  of  the  Leaves  of  Jin  feng  inftead  of  Tea,  as  the  ’Tartan  do;  after 
which  I  found  myfelf  fo  well,  that  I  preferr’d  them  to  the  very  beft  Tea.  The  Colour  is  alfo 
agreeable,  and  when  one  has  taken  it  two  or  three  times,  both  the  Smell  and  Tafte  prove 
very  grateful. 

“  As  for  the  Root  it  requires  a  little  more  boiling  than  Tea,  in  order  to  draw  it  fuffici- 
ently  :  this  Practice  is  obferv’d  by  the  Chinefe  when  they  give  it  to  fick  Perfons,  in  which 
cafe  they  feldom  ufe  above  the  fifth  Part  of  an  Ounce  of  the  dry  Root.  As  for  thofe  who  are 
in  Health,  and  take  it  by  the  way  of  Prevention,  or  for  fome  flight  Diforder,  I  would  not 
advife  them  to  take  more  than  a  tenth  Part  of  an  Ounce  at  a  time,  nor  ought  they  to  ufe 
it  every  Day. 

“  The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  this:  they  cut  the  Root  in  finall  Slices,  and  put  them  in  an 
earthen  Pan  well  glaz’d,  on  which  they  pour  a  Gallon  of  Water  ;  then  taking  care  that  the 
Pan  be  cover’d  very  clofe,  they  put  it  on  a  flow  Fire,  and  when  the  Water  is  boil’d  all  away, 
to  about  a  cup-full,  it  muft  be  drank  immediately.  They  then  pour  in  the  fame  quantity  of 
Water  as  before,  and  boil  it  after  the  fame  manner  to  extrait  all  the  Juice,  and  the  fpiritu- 
ous  Parts  of  the  Root  that  remain,  Thefe  two  Doles  are  taken  one  in  the  Morning,  and  the 
other  in  the  Evening. 

“  With  refpeit  to  the  Places  where  this  Root  grows,  it  may  fuffice  to  fay  in  general  :  that 
it  is  found  between  the  thirty  ninth  and  forty  feventh  Degree  of  North  Latitude,  and  between 
the  tenth  and  twentieth  Degree  of  Longitude,  Eaft  from  Pe-king.  Within  thefe  Limits  there 
is  a  long  Chain  of  Mountains  cover’d  and  furrounded  with  thick  Forefts,  which  render 
them  almoft  inaccefilble.  On  the  Declivity  of  thefe  Mountains,  and  in  thefe  thick  Forefts,  on 
the  Brinks  of  the  Channels,  made  by  the  Torrents,  or  about  the  Rocks  at  the  Foot  of  Trees, 
and  amongft  all  forts  of  Herbs  is  the  Jin J'eng  found;  but  it  is  never  to  be  met  with  in  Plains 
Valleys  and  Marfhes,  at  the  Bottom  of  thefe  Channels,  or  in  Places  too  much  expofed. 

“  If  the  Foreft  be  confum’d  by  Fire,  this  Plant  does  not  appear  again  till  three  or  four  Years 
after,  which  (hews  that  Heat  is  an  Enemy  to  it  ;  accordingly  it  hides  itfelf  from  the  Sun  as 
much  as  poflible  :  whence  it  may  be  prefum’d,  that  if  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  Countiy 
in  the  World,  Canada  is  the  moft  likely  Place  ;  whofe  Forefts  and  Mountains,  according 
to  the  Report  of  thofe  who  have  lived  there,  very  much  refemble  thefe  I  am  fpeaking  of. 

“  The  Parts  where  the  Jin-Jeng  grows,  are  fepara ted  from  Quang-tong,  call’d  Lyau,  tong  in 
our  ancient  Maps,  by  a  Barrier  of  wooden  Stakes,  which  enclofes  that  whole  Province  ;  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  which  the  Guards  are  continually  patroling  to  hinder  the  Cbineje  from 
going  out  to  feek  this  Rooi.  But  in  fpite  of  all  their  Vigilance,  the  ChineJ’e  are  tempted,  by  the 
Third;  of  Gain,  to  flip  into  thofe  Defarts,  fometimes  to  the  Number  of  two  or  three  thou- 
fand  ;  at  the  Hazard  of  loofing  their  Liberty  and  the  Fruits  of  their  Labour,  if  they  are  fur- 
priz’d,  either  going  out  of  the  Province,  or  returning  into  it. 

“  The  Emperor  chufing  that  the  Tartars ,  rather  than  the  Chinefe ,  fhould  reap  the  Advan¬ 
tage  made  by  this  Root,  gave  Orders,  in  1709,  to  ten  thoufand  Tartars  to  go  and  gather  all 
the  Jm-jeng  they  could  find  ;  on  Condition  that  each  of  them  fhould  give  his  Majefty  two 
Ounces  of  the  beft,  and  for  the  Remainder  they  were  to  be  pay’d  its- Weight  in  fine  Silver: 
by  this  means  it  was  reckon’d  that  the  Emperor  got  that  Year  about  twenty  thoufand  Chinefe 
Pound  Weight  of  it,  which  did  not  coft  him  above  the  fourth  part  of  the  Value.  We  met 
by  chance  fome  of  thefe  Tartars  in  the  middle  of  thofe  frightful  Defarts  ;  whofe  Mandarins 
were  not  far  out  of  our  Road,  and  came  one  after  another  to  offer  us  Oxen  for  our  Subfif- 
tence,  according  to  the  Command  they  had  receiv’d  from  the  Emperor. 

“  The  following,  is  the  order  obferv’d  by  this  Army  of  Herbalifts:  after  they  have  divided  the 
Country  according  to  their  ftandards,  the  Soldiers  of  each  Company,  being  a  hundred  in  Num¬ 
ber,  extend  themfelves  in  a  Line,  till  they  come  to  the  Limits  appointed  them,  leaving  a  certain 
Diftance  between  every  ten  :  then  they  carefully  feek  after  the  Plant,  advancing  infenfibly  on 
the  fame  Point  of  the  Compafs;  and  in  this  manner  they  pafs  over  the  fpace  of  Country  allotted 
them,  in  a  certain  number  of  Days.  When  the  time  is  expir’d,  the  Mandarins  fixing  their 
Tents  in  Places,  where  there  is  good  Pafture  for  their  Horfes,  fend  their  orders  to  every  Com¬ 
pany,  and  to  know  if  their  number  be  compleat;  for  in  cafe  any  Perfon  is  wanting,  as  it  often 
happens,  either  by  their  ftragling  too  far,  or  being  devour’d  by  Wild-beafts,  they  fearch  for 
him  a  Day  or  two,  and  then  fall  to  work  again,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before. 

“  Thefe  poor  People  fuffer  greatly  in  this  Expedition,  for  they  carry  neither  Tents  nor  Beds 
with  them,  every  one  being  fufficiently  loaded  with  his  Provifion  of  Millet  bak’d  in  an  Oven, 
which  is  to  ferve  him  the  whole  Time  of  his  Journey  ;  fo  that  they  are  oblig’d  to  fleep  under 
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a  Tree, .  covering  thcmfelves  with  Rich  Branches  or  Pieces  of  Bark,  as  they  can  find.  Thé 
Mandarins  fend  them,  from  time  to  time,  Pieces  of  Beef  or  other  Meat,  which  they  devour 
after  tiey  have  warmd  it  at  the  Fire.  In  this  manner  ten  thoufand  Men  fpent  fix  Months 
0 ^ ^“^Tear,  and  yet,  notwithflanding  their  Fatigues,  they  feem’d  robufl  and  good  Soldiers. 

The  Tartars  that  attended  us  met  with  no  better  Treatment,  having  nothing  elfe  but  the 
Remainder  of  an  Ox,  that  was  kill  d  every  Day,  after  fifty  Perfons  had  fed  upon  it. 

To  give  you  fome  Idea  of  this  Plant,  fo  much  efleem’d  by  the  Tartars  and  Chinefe ,  I  fhall  Defcriptjon 
explain  the  Figure,  which  I  fend  herewith,  and  drew  with  all  the  Exadinefs  poffibte.  of  the  Plant. 

A.  reprefents  the  Root  of  its  natural  fize  :  when  I  wafh’d  it  I  found  it  white,  and  fome-  See 
what  rugged  as  the  Roots  of  other  Plants  commonly  are.  *  F^ure‘ 

“  B.  C.  C.  D.  reprefent  the  Stalk  in  its  full  Length  and  Thicknefs,  which  is  fmooth  and  almofl 
round;  its  colour  is  a  pretty  deep  red,  except  towards  the  beginning,  B.  where  it  is  whiter  as  being 
near  the  Ground.  The  Point  D.  is  a  kind  of  Knot,  form’d  by  the  rife  of  four  Branches,  which  TheBranches 
proceed  from  it  as  from  a  Center,  fhooting  fixait  forward  at  equal  Diflances  from  each  other. 

The  lower  Part  of  the  Branch  is  green  mix’d  with  white  ;  the  upper  part  is  much  like  the 
Stalk,  that  is,  of  a  deep  red,  a  little  inclining  to  the  Colour  of  a  Mulberry,  but  towards  the 
Edges  the  two  Colours  gradually  unite.  Each  Branch  has  five  Leaves  of  the  fize  and  figure  as  The  Le  ,ves. 
repiefented  in  the  Plate.  It  is  obfervable  that  thefe  Branches  are  equally  diflant  from  each  other 
as  well  as  from  the  Horizon,  for  they  fill  with  their  Leaves  a  round  Space'  very  nearly  parallel 
to  the  furface  of  the  Ground. 

<c  Tho  I  have  drawn  but  half  of  one  of  thefe  Leaves  F  with  any  Accuracy,  all  the  refl  may 
eafily  be  conceiv  d  and  finifh’d  from  thence.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen  Leaves 
of  this  Largenefs  fo  very  thin,  and  of  fo  fine  a  Contexture.  The  Fibres  of  it  are  very  well 
diflinguifh’d,  and  have  on  the  upper  part  a  few  whitifh  Hairs.  The  fine  Skin  that  is  between 
the  Fibres  rifes  towards  the  Middle  a  little  above  them.  The  upper  fide  of  the  Leaf  is  a 
dark,  and  the  under  a  whitifh  Green,  a  little  fhining:  all  the  Leaves  are  curioufly  indented 
at  the  Edges. 

“  From  D  the  Center  of  the  Branches  of  this  Plant  rifes  a  fécond  Stalk  D  E,  very  lirait  The  Fruit  o? 
and  fmooth,  of  a  whitifh  Cafl,  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End,  where  there  is  a  Clufler  Gf  BerrX- 
twenty  four  very  round  Berries,  whofe  Skin  is  of  a  bright  Colour*  very  fine  and  fmooth, 
inclofing  a  white  foftifh  Pulp,  which  is  not  good  to  eat.  I  have  only  defign’d  two  of  them, 
which  are  of  their  natural  fize,  and  are  mark’d  with  the  Figures  9,  9.  As  thefe  Berries 
were  double,  (for  fome  of  them  are  Angle)  each  contain’d  two  rough  Stones  of  the  Bignefs 
and  Shape  of  common  Lentils,  but  feparated,  tho’  they  lay  on  the  fame  Level.  This 
Stone  is  not  fharp  on  the  fides  like  Lentils,  but  is  nearly  all  over  of  an  equal  Thicknefs. 

Every  Berry  adheres  to  a  fmooth  Filament  or  Stalk,  equal  on  all  fides,  pretty  fine,  and  of 
the  Colour  of  that  of  our  fmall  red  Cherries  ;  which  Filaments,  proceeding  like  Rays  from 
the  fame  Center,  gave  the  Bunch  of  Berries  its  round  Form.  The  Stone,  which  like  the 
Stone  of  other  Fruit  is  hard,  and  inclofes  a  Kernel,  always  lies  in  the  fame  Pofition  with 
the  Filament  that  bears  the  Berry,  whence  it  comes  that  the  Berry,  inftead  of  being  round, 
is  a  little  flat  on  each  fide.  When  it  is  double  there  is  a  little  Dent  between  the  two  Parts, 
of  which  it  is  compofed  ;  it  has  alfo  a  little  Beard  on  the  Top.  When  the  Berry  is  dry, 
there  remains  nothing  but  a  wrinkled  Skin,  that  adheres  to  the  Stone,  and  becomes  of 
a  dark  red,  almofl  black. 

“  As  this  Plant  dies  and  grows  again  every  Year,  its  Age  is  difeover’d  by  the  number  &gc  of  the 
of  Stalks  already  put  forth,  whereof  there  always  remains  fome  Sign,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Plant  how 
Figure  at  the  fmall  Letters  Æ,  b,  b  ;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Root  A  was  in  the  feventh  difcoverd* 
Year,  and  the  Root  H  in  the  fifteenth.  As  for  the  Flower,  having  never  feen,  I  cannot  Its  Flower, 
deferibe  it  :  fome  have  told  me  that  it  is  white  and  very  fmall  ;  others  that  the  Plant 
bears  none,  no  body  ever  having  feen  any.  I  fhould  rather  believe,  that  being  very  fmall 
and  no  way  remarkable,  it  has  not  been  minded  :  what  confirms  me  the  more  in  this 
Opinion  is,  that  thofe  who  fearch  after  the  Jin  feng ,  wanting  nothing  but  the  Root,  defpife 
and  rejedl  all  the  refl  as  ufelefs. 

“  There  are  Plants  which,  befides  the  Cluflers  of  Berries  already  deferib’d,  have  a  Berry  OtherSpcdes 
or  two  altogether  like  the  former,  Handing  an  Inch,  or  an  Inch  and  half,  below  the  Clufler  ;  of-thePIant” 
and  then  they  fay  one  ought  to  obferve  the  Rumb  to  which  thefe  Berries  point,  becaufe 
they  feldom  fail  to  find  another  Root  a  few  Paces  from  thence  on  the  fame  Point  of 
the  Compafs  or  thereabouts.  The  Colour  of  the  Berries,  when  there  are  any,  diflinguifhes  this 
Plant  from  all  others,  and  difeovers  it  at  once  ;  but  then  it  often  happens  that  there  are 
none,  tho’  the  Root  be  very  old  :  fuch  was  that  mark’d  in  the  Figure  by  the  Letter  H , 
which  bore  none,  tho’  it  was  in  its  fifteenth  Year. 

“  There  is  no  propagating  this  Plant  by  Art,  fince  none  have  ever  feen  its  Seed  ;  which  Circum-  Has  no  Seed, 
fiance  probably  gave  rife  to  a  Fable  current  among  iheTartars,  who  fay  :  that  a  Bird  picks  it  up, 
as  foon  as  it  is  in  the  Ground,  and  not  being  able  to  digefl  it,  it  purifies  in  his  Stomach,  and 
grows  in  the  Place  where  the  Bird  dungs.  I  rather  believe  that  the  Stone  remains  a  long 
time  in  the  Earth  before  it  takes  Root  ;  and  this  Opinion  feems  confirm’d  from  the  Roots 
that  are  found  no  longer,  but  fmaller,  than  the  little  Finger,  tho’  they  have  produc’d  more 
than  ten  Stalks  in  as  many  different  Years. 

“  Tho’  the  Plant  I  have  deferib’d,  had  four  Branches,  yet  there  are  fome  that  have  but  Variable  m 
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tc  two  or  three,  others  again  have  five,  and  even  feven,  which  laft  are  the  fineft  of  all, 
tc  However,  every  Branch  has  always  five  Leaves  as  well  as  that  which  I  have  defign’d,  unlefs 
“  the  number  has  been  diminifh’d  by  fome  Accident.  The  height  of  the  Plant  is  proportion- 
<c  able  to  its  Thicknefs  and  number  of  Branches  ;  thofe  who  have  no  Berries,  are  commonly 
<{  fmall  and  very  low. 

“  The  Root  that  is  lafgeft,  moft  uniform,  and  has  the  feweft  Strings,  is  always  the  beft, 
“  for  which  Reafon  that  mark’d  His  preferable  to  the  other.  I  cannot  tell  why  the  Chinefe  have 
“  call’d  it  Jin  J'eng ,  which  fignifies  the  Rcprejentation  of  a  Man.  For  my  part  I  never  fawany 
in  the  lead:  inclining  to  human  Shape  ;  and  thofe  whofe  Trade  is  to  gather  it,  have  aflur’d 
me,  that  they  as  feldom  find  any  Refemblance  of  a  Man  in  the  yin  Jeng ,  as  in  other  Roots, 
which  are  fometimes  by  Chance  of  an  odd  Figure.  The  Tartars  call  it  with  great  Reafon 
Orhota ,  that  is,  th q  Chief  of  Plants.  For  the  reft  it  is  not  true,  that  this  Plant  grows  in 
“  the  Province  of  Pe-che-li ,  on  the  Mountains  of  Tung-pinfû ,  as  P.  Martini  tells  us  on  the 
Authority  of  fome  Chinefe  Authors.  But  they  might  eafily  have  been  deceiv’d,  becaufe 
that  is  the  Place  where  it  is  brought  to  when  it  comes  from  Partary. 

“  Thofe  who  fearch  for  this  Plant  preferve  nothing  but  the  Root,  burying  in  one  Place 
all  they  can  procure  of  it  in  the  Space  of  ten  or  fifteen  Days.  They  take  great  Care  to 
wafh  the  Root,  and  clean  it  well  with  a  Brufli  -,  then  dipping  it  for  a  Moment  in  fcalding 
How  prefer-  “  hot  Water,  they  dry  it  in  the  Smoak  of  a  kind  of  yellow  Millet,  which  communicates  a 
little  of  its  Colour  to  it.  The  Millet  is  boil’d  with  a  little  Water  over  a  flow  Fire,  and 
the  Roots  being  plac’d  upon  fmall  Sticks  of  Wood  layed  crofs-wife  over  the  VefTel,  and 
cover’d  with  a  Linnen-Cloth,  or  another  Veffel,  by  Degrees  become  dry.  They  may  be 
alfo  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  or  even  at  the  Fire  ;  but  tho’  they  preferve  their  Virtue  this  way, 
they  are  not  of  the  Colour  that  the  Chinefe  admire.  When  they  are  dry’d  they  muft  be 
kept  clofe  in  a  dry  place,  otherwife  they  will  corrupt  or  grow  worm-eaten.” 

With  Refpedt  to  Animals,  befides  thole  already  fpoken  of,  China  produces  a  great  number 
of  Fallow-Beafts  of  all  forts,  except  Lions,  fuch  as  wild  Boars,  Tigers,  Buffaloes,  Bears, 
Camels,  Stags,  Rhinocerofes,  &c.  But  as  thefe  kinds  of  Beafts  are  well  known,  I  fhall  only 
fpeak  of  two  others,  which  are  peculiar  to  China ,  and  are  leldom  met  with  in  other  Countries. 
Kind  of  Dro-  The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  kind  of  Camel  or  Dromedary,  no  taller  than  an  ordinary  Horfe; 

medary.  having  two  Bunches  on  his  Back,  cover’d  with  long  Hair,  which  make  a  fort  of  Saddle. 

The  Bunch  before  feems  to  be  form’d  by  the  Back-bone  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Shoulder- 
bones,  being  bent  backwards,  not  unlike  the  Bunch  which  the  Indian  Cows  have  on  their 
Shoulders  ;  the  other  Bunch  joins  to  the  Buttocks.  Its  Neck  is  fhorter  than  the  common 
Camels,  and  much  thicker,  cover’d  with  thick  Hair,  as  long  as  that  of  Goats  ;  fome  of  them  are 
of  a  yellowilh  Dun-Colour,  others  are  a  little  upon  the  Red,  and  blackifh  in  fome  Places. 
The  Legs  are  not  fo  long  and  flender  in  Proportion  as  thofe  of  other  Camels,  fo  that  it  feems 
more  fit  to  carry  Burdens. 

The  other  Animal  is  a  kind  of  Roe-Buck,  call’d  by  the  Chinefe  Hyang-chang-tfe ,  that  is, 

Phe  Odoriferous  Roe-Buck ,  or  Phe  Mufk  Roe-Buck.  Chang-tfe.  fignifies  a  Roe-Buck ,  and  Hyang 

properly  a  Sweet  Smell',  but  it  alfo  implies  Odoriferous ,  when  join’d  to  a  Subftantive,  becaufe 

then  it  becomes  an  Adje&ive.  One  of  th efefuit  Miftionaries,  who  defcribes  it,  relates  nothing 

but  what  he  was  an  Eye-witnefs  of  :  “  I  bought  one,  (fays  he)  when  it  was  juft  kill’d,  in 
order  to  fell  it  me  ;  and  preferv’d  the  Part  which  they  ufually  cut  to  take  out  the  Mufk, 
which  is  dearer  than  the  Animal  itfelf.  The  thing  happen’d  as  follows  : 

<c  As  the  Mufk-Deer  is  found  in  a  Chain  of  Mountains  on  the  Weft-fide  of  P e-king,  while 
I  was  difcharging  the  Duty  of  my  Million,  in  the  middle  of  thofe  Hills,  (where  there  is  a 
fmall  Church,  and  Congregation  of  Christians)  the  poor  Inhabitants  of  the  Village  went  a  hunt¬ 
ing,  in  hopes  that  I  would  purchafe  the  Game,  to  carry  with  me  to  that  City  ;  and  when 
they  had  kill’d  two,  a  Male  and  a  Female,  they  brought  them  to  me,  while  they  were  yet 
warm  and  bleeding.  Before  we  agreed  on  the  Price,  they  afk’d  if  I  was  for  having  theMulk 
as  well  as  the  Flefh  (becaufe  fome  buy  only  the  latter,  leaving  the  former  to  the  Hunters, 
who  fell  it  to  thofe  that  deal  in  this  Commodity)  and  as  it  was  chiefly  the  Mufk  which 
I  wanted,  I  reply’d,  I  would  buy  the  whole  Animal,  and  got  it  for  a  Crown  ;  then  they 

tc  immediately  took  the  Male  and  cut  off  the  Bag,  left  the  Mufk  fhould  evaporate,  and  tied 

the  Top  of  it  clofe  with  a  Pack-thread.  Thofe  who  would  keep  it  out  of  Curiofity  dry  it. 

“  The  Mufk  is  generated  in  the  inward  part  of  the  Bag,  and  ftieks  all  round  it  like  a 
kind  of  a  Salt.  There  are  two  forts  :  but  that  which  is  in  Grains,  and  call’d  Pew- 
“  pan-hyang  is  the  moft  precious  ;  the  other  nam’d  Mi-hyang  is  the  leaft  efteem’d,  becaufe  it 
tc  is  too  fmall  and  fine.  The  Female  produces  no  Mufk  5  or  at  leaft  the  Matter  which 
“  ftie  yields  having  the  Appearance  of  Mufk,  has  no  Scent. 

It  feeds  on  “  The  ufual  Food  of  this  Animal,  as  I  was  told,  is  the  Flefh  of  Serpents,  which  tho’  of 

Serpents.  “  an  enormous  Size,  are  eafily  kill’d  by  it  ;  becaufe  when  they  are  at  a  certain  Diftance  from 

“  the  Roe-Buck,  they  are  fuddenly  overcome  with  the  Scent  of  the  Mufk,  and  grow  fo 
feeble  that  they  are  not  able  to  ftir.  This  is  fo  certain,  that  when  the  Peafants  go  to  cut 
Wood,  or  make  Char-coal  in  the  Mountains,  they  have  no  furer  way  to  preferve  them- 
felves  from  thefe  Serpents,  whofe  Bite  is  exceeding  dangerous,  than  to  carry  about  them 
a  few  Grain  of  Mufk  :  being  thus  arm’d  they  fleep  quietly  after  their  Dinner  ;  and  if  any 
Serpent  advances  towards  them,  it  is  ftupify’d  all  of  a  fudden,  by  the  Smell  of  the  Mufk, 
and  can  approach  no  nearer,  V  That 
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Lakes  Canals  of  C  H  ï  N  A. 

1  T“CJî  hafPon’d  °n  my  u CtUrn  t0  was  in  fome  Meafbre  a  Confirmation 

tha  the  filefit  of  Serpents  is  the  principal  Food  of  the  Mult  Animal.  Part  of  the  Roe¬ 
buck  being  drefs  d  for  Supper,  one  of  thofe  who  was  at  Table  happen’d  to  have  an  exceeding 
•  Vu-  ^  r  °r  erPents>  ajid  this  to  fo  great  a  Degree,  that  the  bare  mentioning  of  them 
m  his  Prefence  would  make  him  extremely  fick.  As  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  reported 
of  this  Animal  and  the  Serpent,  I  was  very  careful  to  fay  nothing  at  all  about  it,  but  I  obferv’d 
his  Countenance  very  attentively.  He  took  fome  of  the  Roe-Buck,  as  others  did,  with  a 
Ueiign  to  eat  it,  but  he  had  no  fooner  put  a  bit  in  his  Mouth,  than  he  found  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  oat  -nig  at  his  Stomach,  and  would  not  touch  any  more.  The  red  eat  of  it  very 
heartily,  he  having  been  the  only  Perfon  that  had  an  Averlion  for  this  fort  of  Meat.’’ 


Wf 


Wf  the  Lakes ,  Canals ,  and  Rivers  of  China  ;  as  alfo  of 

■k  the  Barks ,  and  V ejfels  of  Burden. 

rP  IiE  Sreat . Plemy  which  China  fo  happily  enjoys,  is  owing  much  to  the  Goodnefs  and  L,ke.  Ca- 
jj  "  1  ?  It:.s  .  *  >  but  chiefly  t0  t^e  great  number  of  Rivers,  Lakes  and  Canals,  nais,  and 

|C_  .  wherewith  it  is  water’d:  there  not  being  a  City,  nor  even  a  large  Country  Town,  ^versof 

efpecially  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  but  what  is  fituated  upon  the  Banks  of  fome  River,  Lake, 

V6r  Canal  ;  whereof  as  I  have  had  Occafion  to  fpeak  at  large  in  feveral  Places  of  this  Work, 

I  (hall,  to  avoid  Repetition,  only  juft  mention  fome  few  over  again  to  refrefh  the  Reader’s 

Memory. 

\  Among  the  Lakes,  to  be  met  with  in  moft  of  the  Provinces,  the  Chief  are  :  (1)  The  Tong-  Chief  Lakes. 
W*ng  Hit,  in  the  Province  of  Hu-quang ,  wnich  is  eighty  Leagues  or  more  in  Circumference  ; 

^  (?)  The  Hong-fe  Hu ,  one  part  of  which  is  in  the  Province  of  Kyang-nan ,  and  the  other  in  that 
Che-kyang ;  and  (3)  the  Ho-yang  Hu ,  in  the  Province  of  Kyang-Ji ,  otherwife  call’d  the  Lake 
of  Zbau-chew ,  [or  Jau-chew.]  This  laft  being  thirty  Leagues  in  Compafs,  is  form’d  by  the  Con¬ 
fluence  of  four  Rivers,  each  as  large  as  the  Loire ,  which  come  out  of  the  Province  of 
Kyang-Ji.  It  is  alfo  fubjeft  to  LIurricans  like  the  Seas  of  China  ;  for  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of 
an  Hour  the  Wind  will  veer  round  all  the  Points  of  the  Compafs,  and  fometimes  link  the 
largeft  Barks.  . 

:  In  approaching  the  moft  dangerous  part  of  the  Lake,  a  Temple  appears  built  on  a  fteep  Dangerous 

Rock  ;  on  fight  of  which  the  Chinefe  Mariners  beat  a  kind  of  Brafs  Drum,  to  inform  the  failin§ on  th£ 
Idol  of  their  Arrival,  and  lighting  Wax  Candles  in  Honour  of  it,  upon  the  Fore-part  of  the  Lakei*^' 
Bark,  burn  Incenft,  and  facrifice  a  Cock.  '1  o  prevent  theft  Inconveniences  Barks  are  ftation’d 
here  on  Purpofe  to  fuccour  thofe  who  are  in  Danger  of  being  caft  away  ;  altho’  it  often 
happens  that  thofe  who  are  appointed  to  give  the  Affiftance,  are  the  moft  forward  to  work 
-  the  Merchants  Deftrudtion,  in  order  to  enrich  themfelves  with  the  Spoil,  efpecially  if  they  think 
they  can  do  it  without  being  difcover’d.  Neverthelefs,  the  Vigilance  of  the  Magiftrates  of  China 
is  very  great  :  A  Mandarin  places  his  chief  Glory  in  aftiftingthe  People,  and  fhewing  that  he 
i  has  a  Paternal  Affedtion  for  them.  In  tempeftuous  Weather  you  fee  the  Mandarin  of  Jau-chew ± 
after  giving  Order  not  to  crofs  the  Lake,  go  in  Perfon  to  the  Side  of  it,  and  there  continue 
all  Day  long  ;  with  Defign  to  hinder,  by  his  Prefence,  any  one  from  raftily  expofing  himfclf 
\  to  the  Dangers  of  perilhing,  thro’  Greedinefs  of  Gain. 

Befides  theft  principal  Lakes  there  are  many  others  in  the  feveral  Provinces,  which,  together  Carals.’ 

!  with  a  multitude  of  Springs,  Rivulets,  and  Torrents,  that  defcend  from  the  Mountains,  have 
.  given  Occafion  to  the  induftrious  Chinefe  of  cutting  numberlefs  Canals,  wherewith  all  their 
Lands  are  water’d.  There  is  fcarce  a  Province  but  what  has  a  large  Canal  of  clear  and 
‘  1  deep  Water,  inclos’d  between  two  Caufeways,  cas’d  with  flat  Stones,  or  Marble  Slabs,  laid 
i  on  the  Ground,  and  faften’d  in  Polls  of  the  fame  Materials,  by  means  of  Grooves.  The 
Canals  are  cover’d  with  Bridges  at  convenient  Distances,  confifting  of  three,  five,  or  feven 
.Arches,  in  order  to  open  a  Communication  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Country.  The 
middle  Arch  is  always  exceeding  high,  that  Barks  may  pafs  with  their  Malls  up  :  The  Tops 
of  the  Arches  are  well  built,  and  the  Piers  fo  narrow,  that  at  a  Diftance  the  Arches  feera  to 
hang  in  the  Air. 

The  principal  Canal  difcharges  itfelf  on  the  Right  and  Left  into  feveral  other  fmall  ones  ; 
which  are  divided  again  into  a  great  number  of  Brooks,  that  run  to  fo  many  different  large 
Towns,  and  even  Confiderable  Cities.  They  alfo  often  form  Ponds  and  fmall  Lakes,  whereby 
the  neighbouring  Plains  are  water’d.  The  Chinefe ,  not  contented  with  theft  Canals,  which 
are  of  infinite  Conveniency  for  Travellers  and  trading  People,  have  dug  many  others  with 
Admirable  Induftry  and  Art,  for  the  Reception  of  Rain,  to  water  the  Plains  cover’d  with  Rice  j 
for  Rice  requires  to  be  almoft  continually  in  Water. 

But  nothing  of  this  Kind  is  to  be  compar’d  to  the  great  Canal,  call’d  Tun-lyang ,  or  Royal 
Canal,  which  is  three  hundred  Leagues  in  Length.  The  Emperor  Shi-ifu ,  who  was  Chief  ^rajfajyal 
of  the  JVefern  Tartars ,  and  Founder  of  the  twentieth  Dynafly  of  the  Twen,  undertook  and 
executed  this  grand  Work,  which  is  one  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Empire.  This  Prince  having 
Vol,  I.  4  N  conquer’d 
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Canals  and  Rivers  of  CHINA. 

conquer’d  all  China ,  and  being  already  Mafter  of Votary, (which  extends  from  the  Province 
of  Pe-che-li ,  as  far  as  the  Great  Mogoï s  Empire,  Perfia ,  and  the  Cafpian  Sea,)  refolv’d  to  fix  his 
Refidence  at  Pe-king ,  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  the  Center  of  his  vaft  Dominions,  that  he  might 
govern  them  with  the  greater  Eafe.  But  as  the  Northern  Provinces  were  unable  to  furnifh  Provifions 
fufficient  for  fuch  a  large  City,  he  caus’d  a  vaft  number  of  Velfels  and  long  Barks  to  be 
built,  in  order  to  fetch  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  Rice,  Callicoes,  Silks,  Merchandizes 
and  other  Commodities  neceffary  for  the  Maintenance  of  his  numerous  Court  and  Troops.  * 

But  finding  this  Method  dangerous,  and  that  Calms  detain’d  the  Provifions  too  long,  and 
Storms  occafion’d  many  Ship-wrecks,  he  employ’d,  at  an  infinite  Expenee,  innumerable  Work¬ 
men,  who  with  incredible  Induftry  carry’d  on  through  many  Provinces  this  prodigious  Canal 
upon  which  all  the  Riches  of  the  South  and  North  are  convey’d.  After  it  has  crofs’d  the  Pro! 
vinces  of  Pe-che-li  and  Shan-tong ,  it  enters  that  of  Kyang-nan ,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  great  and  rapid  Whang-ho ,  or  Yellow  River  \  whereon  having  fail’d  for  two  Days  you  come 
to  another  River,  and  prefently  after  find  the  Canal  again,  which  leads  to  the  City  of 
Whay-ngan.  From  thence  paffing  by  many  Cities  and  Towns,  it  arrives  at  Yang-chew ,  one  of 
the  moft  famous  Ports  of  the  Empire  ;  and  a  little  beyond  it  enters  the  great  River  Yang-tfe - 
kyang ,  one  Day’s  Journey  from  Nan-king.  Continuing  your  Courfe  on  this  River  to  the 
Lake  Po-yang  in  Kyang-Ji ,  you  crofs  it,  and  enter  the  River  Kan-kyang ,  which  divides  that 
Province  nearly  into  two  equal  Parts,  and  afcend  the  Stream  as  far  as  Nan-ngan.  From  thence 
you  go  by  Land  to  Nan-hyong,  the  chief  City  of  £> uang-tong ,  where  you  embark  upon  a 
River,  that  carries  you  to  Kan-ton  :  fo  that  you  may  travel  very  commodioufly,  by  means  of  the 
Rivers  and  Canals,  from  Pe-king  to  the  fartheft  part  of  China ,  being  about  fix  hundred  Leagues 
by  Water.  To  facilitate  the  Navigation  of  this  Canal,  they  commonly  allow  a  Fathom  and 
an  half  Water  ;  but  when  the  Stream  is  fwell’d  and  threatens  to  overflow  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Fields,  they  take  care  to  make  Trenches  in  divers  Places,  in  order  to  keep  it  within  Bounds. 
There  are  Inlpe&ors  appointed,  who  vifit  the  Canal  continually,  accompany’d  with  Work¬ 
men  to  repair  the  damag’d  Places. 

China  abounds  alfo  with  navigable  Rivers,  as  appears  from  the  Defcription  already  given 
of  the  Provinces  ;  wherefore  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fpeak  here  of  the  two  great  Rivers  which 
run  acrofs  this  vaft  Empire. 

The  fir  ft  (call’d  Yang-tfe-kyang ,  commonly  tranflated,  The  Son  of  the  Sea}  or  Ta-kyang , 
that  is,  The  Great  River ,  or  fimply  Kyang ,  ‘The  River ,  by  way  of  Eminence)  runs  from 
Weft  to  Eaft,  rifing  in  the  Mountains  belonging  to  the  Country  of  the  Tû-fan ,  about  thirty 
three  Degrees  of  Latitude.  It  receives  different  Names,  according  to  the  different  Places 
it  paffes  through  ;  and,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  forms  a  great  many  Iflands  full  of 
Ruffles,  which  ferve  as  Fewel  for  the  Cities  round  about.  Firft  croffing  a  Skirt  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Yun-nan ,  it  afterwards  runs  through  thofe  of  Se-chwen ,  Hu-quang ,  and  Kyang-nan. 
Its  Stream  is  very  rapid,  but  after  making  many  Windings  and  Turnings  in  thofe  Provinces, 
(where  it  lofes  and  refumes  its  Name  of  Ta-kyang)  as  far  as  the  City  of  Kin-chew ,  it  begins 
to  be  flacken’d  by  the  Sea  Tide,  (which  meets  it  at  the  City  of  Kyew-kyangf)  and  glides  along 
more  flowly  ;  thenceforward  it  is  fo  gentle  at  all  times,  but  efpecially  at  the  new  and  full 
Moon,  as  to  admit  being  fail’d  upon.  It  paffes  next  by  Nan-king ,  and  falls  into  theEaftern 
Sea,  over-againft  the  Ifle  of  Tfong-ming. 

This  River  is  broad,  deep,  and  exceeding  full  of  Fifh.  The  Chinefe  have  a  common 
Saying,  That  the  Sea  is  without  a  Shore3  and  the  Kyang  without  a  Bottom  -,  Hay  vu-pin , 
Kyang  vû-ti.  They  pretend  that  in  feveral  places  they  find  no  Bottom  with  a  Sounding- 
Lead,  and  that  in  others  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  Fathom  Water  j  but  it  is  probable 
in  this  they  exaggerate,  and  that  their  Pilots  have  judg’d  fo,  only  becaufe  they  found  no  Bottom 
with  their  Lines,  which  do  not  exceed  fifty  or  fixty  Fathom. 

It  feems  they  are  miftaken  likewife  in  tranflating  Yang-tfe  by  the  Son  of  the  Sea\  for  the  Cha¬ 
racter  us’d  in  writing  Yang3  is  different  from  that  which  fignifies  the  Sea3  tho’  the  Sound 
and  Accent  are  the  fame.  Among  its  various  Significations  that  given  to  it  formerly  {Length¬ 
ens  this  Conjedure  :  for  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Yu  it  denoted  a  Province  of  China 3 
bounded  on  the  South,  by  this  River,  which  it  is  thought  took  the  name  thereof,  becaufe  the 
Emperor  diverted  the  Waters  which  overflowed  the  Province  into  its  Channel. 

The  fécond  River  is  call’d  Whang-ho3  or,  the  Yellow  River.  A  Name  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  Colour  of  its  Waters,  which  are  mix’d  with  yellowiffi  Clay,  waffl’d  off  its  Banks  by  the 
Force  of  its  Stream.  It  riles  about  the  thirty  'fifth  Degree  of  Latitude,  in  the  mountainous 
Country  of  the  Tartars  of  Koko  nor3  which  having  paffed  thro’,  it  runs  for  a  while  along  the 
fide  of  the  great  Wall,  and  then  taking  a  fweep  round  the  Lands  of  the  Ortos  Tartars3  re-enters 
China  between  the  Provinces  of  Shan-fi  and  Shen-f.  Next  it  croffes  the  Province  of  Ho-nan , 
with  part  of  Kyang-nan  %  and  after  a  Courfe  of  about  fix  hundred  Leagues,  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Eaftern  Sea,  not  far  from  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Yang-tfe-kyang. 

Altho’  this  River  is  exceeding  large,  and  traverfes  a  great  Extent  of  Land,  yet  it  is  not  very 
navigable,  becaufe  it  is  alrnoft  impoffible  to  fail  up  it,  without  a  ftrong,  as  well  as  fair  Wind. 
Sometimes  it  makes  great  Havock  in  the  Places  thro’  which  it  paffes,  where  breaking  its  Banks, 
it  fuddenly  overflows  the  Country,  and  lays  whole  Villages  and  Cities  under  Water  ;  for  which 
Reafon  they  are  oblig’d  to  make  long  and  thick  Dikes  in  certain  Places  to  reftrain  the  Waters. 
The  Lands  of  the  Province  of  Ho-nan  being  low,  and  the  Banks  liable  to  be  broken  down,  as 
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1  have  elfewhere  obferv  d  they  usd  to  be  formerly,  they  raife,  byway  of  Precaution,  round 
mod  of  the  Cities,  at  the  Diftance  of  more  than  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  from  the  Wall,  a 
ftrong  Inclofure  or  fort  of  Bank  made  of  Earth,  cover’d  with  Sods. 

The  Canals,  as  well  as  Rivers,  are  all  cover’d  with  Barks,  of  various  Sizes;  which  fome-  d'* 

times  lye  fo  dole  together  for  more  than  three  Quarters  of  a  Mile,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fqueeze  Canals, 
in  one  more  amongft  them.  They  reckon  about  ten  thoufand  which  belong  to  the  Emperor, 
and  are  wholly  employ  d  in  carrying  Tribute  and  all  forts  of  Provifion  from  the  Provinces  to 
the  Court.  Thefe  imperial  Barks,  call’d  Lyang-chwen ,  or  Barks  of  the  Provifcns ,  have  all  ^12™^ 
flat  Bottoms,  and  are  of  equal  Breadth  from  Head  to  Stern.  There  are  others  which  are 
appointed  to  carry  Stuffs,  Brocades,  Pieces  of  Silk,  &c.  which  are  call’d  Long-i-cfrwen ,  that 
is.  Barks  with  Dragon-habits  ;  becaufe  the  Emperor’s  .Arms  are  Dragons  with  five  Claws,  and 
his  Garments  and  Moveables  are  always  adorn’d  with  the  Figures  of  Dragons  in  Embroidery  or 
Painting. 

Each  Bark  makes  but  one  Voyage  in  a  Year,  and  carries  no  more  than  one  fourth  Part  of 
its  full  Burden.  They  pay  the  Matter  of  the  Bark  a  certain  Sum  out  of  the  Royal  Treafury, 
according  as  the  Place  from  which  he  fet  out  is  diftant  from  the  Court  :  for  inftance,  if  he 
comes  from  the  Province  of  Kyangji)  which  is  above  three  hundred  Leagues  from  P e-king , 
they  give  him  a  hundred  Taëls.  This  Sum,  tis  true,  feems  too  little  for  defraying  his  Expence; 
but  then  he  gets  what  does  that  and  a  good  deal  more,  by  the  Liberty  of  taking  in  Paflengers 
as  well  as  Goods,  which  pafs  the  Cuftom  Houfes  Toll-free. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  Barks,  higher  and  fmaller  than  others  call’d  Tfo  chwen ,  which  are  ap-  Thofe  for 
pointed  to  carry  the  Mandarins  to  their  refpeCtive  Governments  in  the  Provinces,  and  Perfons  of  carr/inyht 
j  DiftinCtion,  who  are  fent  from,  or  call’d  to  Court.  They  have  two  Decks,  upon  the  firtt  of  which,  ^ c ' 

there  is  a  compleat  Apartment  reaching  from  one  End  to  the  other,  about  feven  or  eight  Foot 

high  ;  its  Rooms  are  painted  within  and  without,  varnifh’d,  gilt,  and  extremely  neat:  but  I  have 

given  a  particular  Description  of  them  in  another  Place,  [p.  286.]  There  a  Mandarin  may  deep, 
eat,  ftudy,  write,  receive  Vifits,  &c.  In  fhort,  has  every  thing  as  convenient  and  neat  about  him 
as  in  his  own  Palace  :  Indeed  it  is  impoffible  to  travel  more  agreeably  than  in  thefe  Baiks. 

There  are  befides  an  infinite  number  of  Barks  belonging  to  private  Perfons,  fome  very  com-  Several  Soro 

modious,  which  are  hir’d  to  the  Literati  or  rich  Folks,  who  have  Occafion  to  travel;  others  £rivatc 

much  larger,  made  ufe  of  by  the  Merchants,  for  carrying  on  Trade:  and  lattly,  there  are  a  pro-  ar°’ 
digious  Multitude  of  Barks  where  whole  Families  dwell,  having  no  other  Habitation,  and  live 
more  conveniently  than  in  Houfes  on  Land.  In  the  fmalleft  fort,  which  have  no  Cabbins,  they 
make  a  kind  of  Tilt  or  Arch  of  thin  Mats  about  five  Foot  fquare,  to  defend  them  from  the  Rain 
and  Heat  of  the  Sun. 

You  fee  likewife  fome  that  may  be  call’d  a  kind  of  Galleys;  which  are  convenient  for  failing  KJnd  ofGal. 
upon  the  Rivers,  along  the  Sea-coaft,  and  among  the  Iflands.  Thefe  Barks  are  as  long  asMer-leys. 
cnant-men  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  Tuns.  But  as  they  are  fhallow,  and  draw  no  more  than 
two  foot  of  Water  ;  as  alfo  their  Oars  are  long,  and  do  not  extend  a  crofs  the  Sides  of  the  Bark 
like  thofe  in  Europe ,  but  are  plac’d  on  the  Outfide,  in  a  pofition  almoft  parallel  to  the  Body 
of  the  Bark,  every  Oar  is  eafily  mov’d  by  a  few  Hands,  and  the  Vettel  made  to  go  very  fwiftly. 
j 1  fhall  fay  nothing  here  of  certain  fmall  Barks,  built  in  Form  of  a  Dragon,  and  drefs’d  out 
every  Year  on  a  Fettival-day,  whereof  an  account  has  been  given  already  [p.  10 1] 

The  Merchants  trading  in  Timber  and  Salt,  who  by  the  way  are  the  richett  in  all  China ,  Rafts  or 
inftead  of  Barks  to  carry  their  Goods,  ufe  a  fort  of  Rafts,  or  Floats,  made  in  the  following  man-  Floats  on  the 
ner:  After  the  Timber,  which  they  cut  down  in  the  Mountains,  and  neighbouring  Foretts,  0fRlver:>- 
;  the  Province  of  Se-chwen ,  is  brought  to  the  fide  of  the  River  Kyang ,  they  take  what  is  necefi- 
fary  to  make  a  Raft,  four  or  five  Foot  high,  and  ten  long.  Then  boring  Holes  in  both  ends  of  the 
Pieces  of  Wood,  they  run  thro’  them  twitted  Oziers,  with  which  they  fatten  the  reft  of  the 
Timber  together,  and  fo  form  a  Raft,  floating  on  the  River,  of  any  length  ;  which  is  propor¬ 
tion’d  to  the  Wealth  of  the  Merchants,  there  being  fome  half  a  League  long.  The  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Raft  thus  put  together,  move  eafily  any  way,  like  the  Links  of  a  Chain.  Four  or  five 
Men  on  the  Fore-part  guide  it  with  Poles  and  Oars  ;  while  others,  plac’d  all  along  the  fide  at 
equal  Diftance,  help  to  conduft  it.  They  build  thereon,  fro  Space  to  Space,  Booths  cover’d 
[with  Boards,  or  Mats,  where  they  put  their  Moveables,  drefs  their  Victuals,  and  take  their  reft. 

In  the  different  Cities  which  they  touch  at,  they  fell  their  Houfes  along  with  their  Timber  ;  and 
thus  they  float  above  fix  hundred  Leagues,  when  they  carry  their  Wood  to  Pe-king. 

’  As  the  Chinefe  fail  upon  the  Sea,'  as  well  as  Rivers,  they  have  always  had  pretty  good  Ships;  ships  for 
I  and  pretend  to  have  crofted  over  the  Indian  Seas  long  before  the  Birth  of  Chriji.  But  what-  so¬ 
ever  Knowledge  they  may  have  had  of  Navigation,  they  have  not  brought  it  to  a  greater  Per¬ 
fection  than  their  other  Sciences. 

Their  Ships,  which  they  call  Chwen  in  common,  with  Boats  and  Barks,  are  nam’d  by  the  Their  Bq1U 
\  Portuguefe  Soma ,  or  Sommes  ;  but  for  what  Reafon  is  not  known.  Thefe  Veflels  are  not  to  be  and  Structure 
compar’d  to  ours,  the  largeft  of  them  carrying  no  more  than  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hundred  Tuns.  They  are  properly  no  other  than  flat  Barks,  with  two  Matts,  and  not  above 
eighty  or  ninety  Foot  in  length.  The  Fore-part  is  not  made  with  a  Beak,  but  rifes  up  fomewhat 
like  two  Wings  or  Horns,  which  make  an  odd  Figure  ;  the  Stern  is  open  in  the  middle  to  receive 
the  Rudder,  and  fhelter  it  from  the  beating  of  the  Waves.  This  Rudder,  which  is  about  five  or 
fix  Foot  broad,  may  be  eafily  rais’d  or  lower’d  by  means  of  a  Cable,  fatten’d  to  it  from  the  Stern. 
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Barks  and  Ships  of  CHINA. 

Thefe  VefTels  have  neither  a  Mizzen-maft,  Bow -fprit,  nor  Scuttles;  all  the  Mailing  confifts  f 
a  Main-mafl,  and  Fore-mail:,  to  which  they  add  fometimes  a  very  fmall  Top-mad:  0fS°* 
great  ufe.  The  Main-mad:  is  plac’d  near  the  Fore-mad:,  which  flands  very  forward  upon  th° 
Prow  ;  the  Proportion  of  one  to  the  other  is  commonly  at  two  or  three,  and  the  Lenetk 
of  the  Main-mad:  is  ufually  two  thirds  of  the  Length  of  the  VefTel. 

Their  Sails  are  made  of  Matts  of  Bambû ,  (a  kind  of  Canes  common  in  China)  divided  int 
Leaves  like  a  Pocket-Book,  and  join’d  together  by  Poles,  which  are  alfo  of  Bambû .  At  th° 
Top  there  is  apiece  of  Wood,  ferving  fora  Sail-Yard  ;  and  ^t  the  Bottom,  a  fort  of  pjanj? 
above  a  Foot  broad,  and  dve  or  fix  Inches  thick,  which  keeps  the  Sail  ffeady,  when  the  * 
have  a  mind  to  lower  it,  or  hoift  it  up.  Thefe  forts  of  Ships  are  no  good  Sailors  ;  thtf 
they  hold  much  more  Wind  than  ours,  becaufe  of  the  Stiffnefs  of  their  Sails,  which  do  not 
yield  to  the  Gale  :  yet  as  they  are  not  built  in  fo  commodious  a  manner,  they  lofe  the  Advan 
tage  they  have  over  ours  in  this  Point, 

Their  VefTels  are  not  caulk’d  with  Pitch  ziyp  Tar,  as  thofe  of  Europe ,  but  v/ith  a  par¬ 
ticular  fort  of  Gum;  which  is  fo  good,  that  a  Well  or  two,  made  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Hold  of  the  Ship,  is  fufficient  to  keep  it  dry  :  for  hitherto  they  have  had  no  Knowledge 
of  a  Pump.  -  ''VJjf 

Their  Anchors  are  not  made  of  Iron,  like  ours,  but  of  a  hard  and  heavy  Wood,  which 
for  that  Reafon  they  call  Tye-mû ,  that  is,  Iron  Wood.  They  pretend  that  thefe  Anchors  are 
much  better  than  the  Iron  ones  ;  becaufe,  fay  they,  thefe  are  apt  to  bend,  which  thofe  of  the 
Wood  they  ufe  never  do:  however,  they  commonly  tip  both  the  Flukes  with  Iron. 

The  Chinefe  have  on  Board  neither  Pilot  nor  Mailer,  the  VefTel  being  wholly  under  the  Manage 
ment  of  thofe  who  fleer  her.  It  mud:  be  confefs’d,  however,  that  they  are  tolerable  Seamen  and 
very  good  Coafting-Pilots,  but  indifferent  Pilots  in  the  main  Sea.  They  lay  the  Head  of  the 
Ship  upon  the  Rumb,  on  which  they  propole  to  fail  ;  and  without  giving  themfelves  any 
Pain  about  the  Deviation  of  the  VefTel,  thus  hold  on  their  Courfe  as  they  think  convenient.  This 
Negligence  proceeds,  no  doubt,  from  their  making  no  long  Voyages,  yet  when  they  have  a  mind 
they  fail  tolerably  well.  - .  ! 

As  the  five  Jefuit  Miffionaries,  who  went  from  Siam  to  China,  in  1687,  (embarking  the 
Yeventeenth  of  June ,  on  Board  a  Chinefe  Soma,  the  Captain  of  which  belong’d  to  Kan-ton) 
had  Leizure  enough,  during  their  Voyage,  to  examine  the  Structure  of  thefe  forts  of  VefTels  ; 
the  particular  Defcription  which  they  made  of  them,  will  give  the  Reader  a  moil  exaft  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Chinefe  Navigation. 

The  Ship  they  embark’d  in,  according  to  the  way  of  reckoning  among  the  Indian  Portu- 
gueje,  carry ’d  nineteen  hundred  Pics  ;  which  at  the  Rate  of  one  hundred  Catis,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  five  Pound  a  Pic ,  comes  to  near  one  hundred  and  twenty  Tuns  :  a  Tun  Weight  is 
computed  two  thoufand  Pounds.  The  Model  of  it  was  tolerably  handfome,  except  the  Fore¬ 
part,  which  was  fiat,  and  without  a  Beak.  Its  Mailing  was  different  from  that  of  our  VefTels, 
with  refpecf  to  the  Dilpofition,  Number,  and  Strength  of  the  Mafts.  Its  main. Mali  was 
plac’d  within  a  fmall  matter  where  our  Fore-Mafl  flands,  fo  that  the  two  Mails  were  near 
to  one  another.  For  Stays  and  Shrouds  it  had  a  fimpie  Rigging,  which  reach’d  from  Star-board 
to  Lar-board,  that  it  might  be  always  faflen’d  out  of  the  Wind.  It  had  alfo  a  Bolt-fprit  and 
Mizzen-mafl,  which  was  plac’d  to  the  Lar-board.  As  for  thefe  latter  they  were  very  fmall,  and 
fcarce  deferv  d  the  Name;  but  to  make  Amends,  the  Main-mafl  was  extremely  large  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Veffel  ;  and  to  flrengthen  it  flill  more,  it  was  fupported  by  two  Fillies,  or 
Side-beams,  lafh’d  to  it,  reaching  from  the  Keelfon  up  to  the  fécond  Deck.  Two  flat  pieces 
of  Wood  ffrongly  faflen’d  by  Pegs  on  the  Top  of  the  Main-mafl,  and  join’d  together  at  the 
upper  ends,  extending  feven  or  eight  Foot  above  the  fame,  fupply’d  the  Place  of  a  Top-mafl. 

It  had  two  Sails,  the  Main  and  Fore-Sail  both  made  of  Matts  :  the  firft  was  forty- five 
Foot  in  Hight,  and  twenty-eight  or  thirty  Foot  in  Breadth  ;  the  fécond  was  proportionable 
to  the  Mail  that  carry’d  it.  They  were  furnifh’d  on  both  Tides  with  lèverai  Rows  of  Bambû ,  laid 
along  the  Breadth  of  the  Sail,  near  a  Foot  afunder  on  the  Outfide,  and  fomewhat  farther 
afunder  on  the  Side  next  to  the  Mali  ;  on  which  they  were  flrung  by  means  of  feveral  Chaplets, 
or  Rings,  that  took  up  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  Breadth  of  the  Sail,  reckoning  from  the 
Side  where  there  were  no  Braces.  So  that  the  Mails  divided  the  Sails  into  two  very  unequal 
Parts,  leaving  more  than  three  Quarters  of  them  on  the  Side  of  the  Braces  ;  whereby  each 
Sail  was  difpos’d  to  turn  upon  its  Mali  as  upon  a  Hinge,  and  run  without  Difficulty  towards 
the  Stern,  at  leaf!  twenty  fix  Points,  when  it  was  neceffary  to  tack  about,  fometimes  bearing 
upon  the  Mail,  and  fometimes  only  upon  the  Chaplets.  The  Yard  ferv’d  for  Rat-lines  above  ; 
and  a  great  round  Pole  as  thick  as  the  Yards,  perform’d  the  fame  Office  below  :  It  like- 
wife  ferv’d  to  keep  the  Sail  ftraight,  which,  to  prevent  its  tearing,  was  fupported  in  two  Places 
with  Planks,  fufpended  by  two  Ropes,  hanging  down  from  the  Top  of  the  Mali  for  this  Pur- 
pofe.  Each  of  thé  Sails  had  but  one  Brace,  one  Bow-line,  and  what  the  Portuguefe  call  a  Spider; 
which  is  a  long  Parcel  of  fmall  Tacklings  on  the  Edge  of  the  Sail  from  Top  to  Bottom, 

about  two  Foot  afunder,  whofe  ends  are  faflen’d  to  the  Brace,  where  they  make  a  ffrong 
Knot.  ■  J 

Tnis  fort  of  Sail  folds  and  unfolds  like  a  Skreen.  When  they  would  hoiff  the  main  Sail, 
they  made  ufe  of  two  Wind-laffes,  and  three  Halliards  or  Ropes,  which  pafs  thro’  as  many 
Pulleys  fix  d  at  the  Head  of  the  Main-mafl.  When  they  were  about  furling  the  Sail,  they 
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laid  hold  of  it  with  two  Iron  Hooks,  and  after  loofing  the  Ropes,  they  folded  the  Plates 
one  after  another,  hauling  them  down  forcibly  with  the  Hooks. 

The  Rigging  being  ill-contriv’d,  the  ordering  of  it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  Time  j  wherefore  RJgg5nS 
the  Chinefe,  to  fave  Trouble,  let  the  Sail  flap  to  and  fro  during  a  Calm.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  aJd^umbef- 
the  enormous  Weight  of  this  Sail,  join’d  to  that  of  the  Wind,  which  ads  upon  the  Maft  fome. 
as  upon  a  Lever,  would  drive  the  Prow  under  Water,  if  they  had  not  prevented  this  Incon¬ 
venience  by  their  Method  of  flowing  ;  for  they  load  Veflels  much  more  behind  than  before, 
to  counter-balance  the  Force  of  the  Wind  :  hence  it  happen’d,  that  when  they  were  at  Anchor, 
the  Prow  was  all  above  Water,  while  the  Stern  lay  very  deep  under  it.  Indeed  there  is 
this  Advantage  in  the  Largenefs  of  their  Sail,  and  its  Situation  upon  the  Fore-caftle,  that 
they  proceed  very  fwiftly,  when  fleering  right  before  the  Wind  ;  nay,  can,  if  we  believe 
them,  keep  up  with  our  beft  Sailors,  and  even  leave  them  behind.  But  then  with  a  quar¬ 
terly  or  Side-Wind  they  cannot  hold  it,  and  are  driven  out  of  their  Courfe  :  not  to  mention 
the  Danger  they  are  in  of  being  turiVd  about,  when  they  are  furpriz’d  with  a  fudden 
Flurry  of  Wind. 

•  In  fine  Weather  they  carry’d,  befides  a  Sprit-Sail  and  a  Top-Sail,  a  Driver,  (which  was 
plac’d  on  the  Side  of  the  Sail  that  had  no  Braces)  Bonnet-Sails,  or  Drabblers,  and  a  fquare  Sail 
on  the  Mizzen-maft  ;  all  of  them  made  of  Callicoe. 

The  Stern  was  cleft  in  the  middle  to  make  Room  for  the  Rudder,  to  lie  in  a  kind  of  The  Stem 
Chamber,  which  (helter’d  it  from  the  beating  of  the  Sea  in  ftormy  Weather.  This  Chamber 
was  form’d  by  the  two  fides  of  the  Poop,  which  leaving  a  large  Opening  outwards,  approach’d 
nearer  within,  and  form’d  an  accute  Angle,  the  Point  whereof  was  cut  off,  to  give  the 
Rudder  fufficient  Room  to  play. 

This  Rudder  hung  by  two  Cables,  the  two  ends  of  which  were  wound  about  a  Capftan  The  Rudder, 
plac’d  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  Stern,  in  order  to  raife  or  lower  it,  as  Occafion  ferv’d} 
then  two  other  Cables  (a)  palling  under  the  Veflel,  were  carry’d  up  to  the  Fore-part  of  the 
Prow,  where  they  were  kept  tight  alfo  by  the  help  of  a  Capftan,  and  when  flacken’d  ferv’d  in 
place  of  the  Hinges,  by  which  ours  are  faften’d  to  the  Stern-poft.  To  augment  the  Force 
of  the  Steerfman,  the  Rudder  had  a  Whipftaff,  feven  or  eight  Foot  long,  but  without 
either  a  Handle  or  Pulley  :  there  were  alfo  faften’d  four  Tacklings,  two  to  each  Side  of 
the  Veflel,  and  one  of  each  Couple  was  turn’d  feveral  times  over  the  end  of  the  Whipftaff, 
to  enable  the  Steerfman  to  keep  the  Rudder  in  its  proper  Pofition. 

A  Rudder  made  after  this  manner  can  fcarcely  be  felt  by  a  large  Veflel;  partly  becaufe  the  very  incon-» 
Ropes,  by  whofe  means  it  communicates  its  Motion,  eafily  ftretch,  but  chiefly  by  reafon  of  its  conti-  vement* 
nual  Wabbling,  occafion’d  by  the  inceflant  Trembling  of  thofe  Ropes  :  from  whence  arifes 
another  Inconvenience,  namely,  that  there  is  all  the  Difficulty  in  the  World  to  keep  the  Veflel 
fteady  on  the  fame  Rumb.  They  have  begun  to  make  Soma,  which  the  Portuguefe  call 
Mejiifas ,  becaufe  they  fix  Rudders  to  them  after  the  European  manner,  without  varying  in 
other  Refpe&s  from  the  Chinefe  form  of  Building.  The  King  of  Siam  had  fome  of  them  made. 

Carrying  feven  or  eight  hundred  Tun  each,  which  were  much  the  largeft  that  ever  were  feen 

of  the  fort.  , 

The  Pilot  made  no  ufe  of  a  Mariner’s  Compafs,  but  fleer’d  his  Courfe  by  a  Card  of  a  very  The  Card  or 
Ample  make.  The  Rim  of  the  Box  was  divided  into  twenty  four  equal  parts,  ^  which  ComPals* 
mark’d  the  Points  or  Winds,  and  were  plac’d  upon  a  Bed  of  Sand  ;  which  did  not  ierve  fb 
much  for  laying  them  foft  and  fecure  againft  the  Agitation  of  the  Veflel,  which  every  Moment 
deftroy’d  the  Equilibrium  of  the  Needle,  as  to  hold  the  Paftils,  wherewith  they  perfum’d  them 
inceflantly.  But  this  was  not  the  only  Regale  thefe  Compafles  received  from  the  fuperfti- 
tuous  Chinefe ,  who  look’d  upon  them  as  fure  Guides  in  their  Voyage  ;  for  their  Blindnefs 
was  fo  exceeding  great  as  to  offer  them  Victuals  by  way  of  Sacrifice. 

The  Pilot  took  great  Care  to  furnifh  his  Binocle  well  with  Nails,  by  which  it  appears  how  How  they 
unfkllfui  this  Nation  is  in  Navigation.  The  Chinefe  are  affirm’d  to  be  the  firft  Inventors  0f  “ in  fa* 
the  Mariner’s  Compafs,  but  if  this  be  true,  they  have  made  little  Advantage  of  it.  They 
directed  the  Head  of  the  Ship  to  the  Rumb  they  defign’d  to  fleer  upon,  by  the  help  of  a  Silken  x 
Thread  which  divided  the  Surface  of  the  Card  in  two  equal  parts,  from  North  to  South. 

This  they  perform’d  in  two  different  manners  :  for  Inftance,  to  fail  North-Eaft,  they  put 
this  Rumb  parallel  to  the  Keel  of  the  Ship,  and  then  turn’d  the  Veffel  about,  till  the  Neddie 
became  parallel  to  the  String  ;  or  elfe,  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  putting  the  Thread 
parallel  to  the  Keel,  they  made  the  Needle  point  to  the  North-Weft.  The  Needle  of  the  .  ..  . 
largeft  Compafs  was  not  above  three  Inches  long  ;  at  one  end  there  was  a  kind  of  Flower-de- 
Luce  and  a  Trident  at  the  other.  They  were  all  made  at  Nangafaki  [in  Japan.] 

The  Bottom  of  the  Hold  was  divided  into  five  or  fix  large  Chambers,  feparated  by  ftrong  The  Hold. 
Wooden  Partitions.  Inftead  of  a  Pump  they  had  only  a  Well  at  the  Foot  of  the  Main-maft, 
from  whence  they  drew  the  Water  with  Buckets.  Tho’  the  Sea  ran  very  high,  and  the 
Veflel  was  deeply  laden,  yet  thro’  the  Strength  of  its  Planks,  and  Goodnefs  of  its  caulking, 

it  fcarcelet  in  any  Water. 

This  Caulk  is  a  kind  of  Compofition  of  Lime,  Oil,  or  rather  Rofin,  which  diftils  from  the  The  Caulk- 
Tree  call’d  Tong  Jhu ,  [fee  p.  9]  and  Ockam  of  Bambu.  The  Lime  is  the  principal  Ingredient,  and  in£" 
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(a)  Thefe  two  Cables,  I  fuppofe,  were  faften’d  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Rudder. 
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Anchors. 


Ship’s  Crew, 
and  Officers. 


when  the  Stuff  is  dry,  one  would  take  it  for  Lime,  and  nothing  elfe.  This  fort  of  Caulking  befid 
being  more  cleanly,  is  free  from  that  loathfome  Smell  of  Tar,  which  reigns  on  board  our  Shin^ 
and  is  intolerable  to  thofe  who  are  not  accuftom’d  to  it.  But  there  is  a  ftill  more  confideraM 
Advantage  in  this  fort  of  Caulking,  in  regard  their  Ships  are  thereby  fecur’d  againff  Accident  f 
Fire,  which  ours  are  expos’d  to  by  the  Pitch  and  Tar. 

The  Anchors  were  of  Wood,  except  the  Sheet-Anchor,  whofe  Flukes  were  cover’d 
Plates  of  Iron.  wltQ 

All  the  Tackling,  as  well  as  the  Cables,  are  made  of  Ratan  Cane,  or  of  Hards  of  the  Cocoa 
Tree,  call’d  by  the  Portuguefe ,  Cairo. 

The  Sliip  s  Crew  confifted  of  forty  feven  Perfons,  including  the  Officers.  The  Pilot  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  fet  the  Compafs,  and  appoint  the  Courfe  ;  the  Steerfman  dire&ed 
the  working  of  the  Ship  ;  and  the  Captain  provided  Neceffaries  for  the  Men  without  sivin? 
bimfelf  any  farther  Trouble:  and  yet  every  thing  was  done  with  furprizing  Readinefs.  This 
Harmony  proceeds  from  the  Intereft  that  the  Crew  has  to  preferve  the  Ship  ;  every  one  W 
ing  a  Share  in  the  loading  (b).  The  Officers  and  Sailors,  inftead  of  receiving  any  Pay  have  the 
Liberty  of  putting  a  certain  Quantity  of  Merchandizes  on  Board  the  Veffel,  where*  each  has 
his  particular  Apartment  ;  the  Space  between  the  Decks  being  divided  intodifferent  Cabbins 
In  ffiort  it  may  be  laid  in  general,  that  the  Chine/e  are  diligent,  attentive,  and  laborious,  wanting 
nothing  but  a  little  Experience  to  make  them  very  good  Sea  Men.  ° 


Of  the  Money  which,  at  different  Times,  has  been  current 

in  China. 


Gold  a 
Commodity 
in  China . 


Silver  not 
coin’d  but 
cut  into  Bits 

Money- 
Scales. 


Standard  of 
Silver  and  its 
different 
Alloys. 


Cutting  their 
Silver  very 
inconvenient 
in  retale 
Trade. 


Copper 

Money. 


ON  L  Y  two  forts  of  Metals,  viz.  Silver  and  Copper,  are  current  in  China,  to  purchafe 
Necenaries,  and  to  carry  on  Trade.  Gold  is  on  the  fame  Footing  as  precious  Stones 
in  Europe ,  for  it  is  bought  like  other  Merchandize,  and  the  Europeans  who  traffic 
there,  make  conliderable  Prof  t  by  dealing  in  it. 

As  for  Silver,  it  is  not  coin’d  as  in  Europe ,  but  is  cut  into  bits,  great  or  fmall  as  Occa- 
fion  requires  ;  and  its  Value  is  rated  by  the  Weight,  not  the  Prince’s  Image.  They  generally 
carry  about  them,  in  a  neat  japann’d  Cafe,  a  pair  of  fmall  Scales,  not  unlike  the  Roman 
Balance.  It  is  compos’d  of  a  little  Plate,  an  Ivory  or  Ebony  Beam,  and  a  Weight.  The  Beam 
which  is  divided  into  minute  Parts  on  three  fides,  is  fufpended  by  Silken  Strings  at  one  of  the 
ends,  in  three  different  Points,  that  they  may  more  eafily  weigh  things.  This  fort  of  Ballance 
is  exceeding  exadt,  for  any  Money  from  fifteen  or  twenty  Taëls  down  to  a  Sous  and  lefs  may 

be  weigh’d  therein,  with  fo  great  Nicety,  that  the  thoufandth  Part  of  a  Crown  will  fenfiblv 
turn  the  Scale.  •  I 

Their  Silver  is  not  equally  fine  :  but  as  we  fix  the  greateft  Degree  of  fineff  for  Gold  at  twenty 
four  Carats,  they  divide  their  Alloy  into  one  hundred  parts,  which  is  the  Degree  of  the  fineft 
Silver.  However  one  meets  with  Silver, from  ninety  to  an  hundred  Parts  j  alfo  fome  of  eighty  Parts  : 
but  this  is  reckon’d  the  bafefl  Alloy,  and  will  not  pafs  unlefs  the  Weight  be  augmented  till  it 
amounts  to  the  Value  of  that  which  is  current  in  Trade. 

The  Ingots,  which  are  the  fineft  Silver,  are  us’d  only  in  paying  large  Sums.  The  Chine fe 
are  very  fkilful  in  judging  at  Sight  of  the  fineft  of  Silver,  and  are  fcarcely  ever  miftaken.  The 
Difficulty  is  to  make  ufe  of  the  Ingots,  in  the  Retale  way  :  for  fometimes  they  are  forc’d  to 
put  it  in  the  Fire,  and  beat  it  thin  with  a  Hammer,  in  order  to  cut  it  more  eafily  into  little 
Bits,  and  give  the  Price  agreed  upon  ;  whence  it  happens  that  they  are  always  longer  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  Payment  than  the  Purchafe.  They  own  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have,  as  in 
Europe,  Money  of  a  fix’d  Value,  and  determinate  Weight  :  but  then  they  fay  the  Provinces 
would  fwarm  with  Clippers  and  Coiners,  whereas  that  Inconvenience  is  not  to  be  fear’d, 
while  they  cut  the  Silver,  in  order  to  pay  for  what  they  buy.  As  in  cutting  it  fo  often, 
it  is  hard  to  avoid  lofing  fome  fmall  Particles,  fo  you  will  fee  poor  People  very  bufy  in 
gathering  and  wafhing  the  Dirt,  that  is  thrown  out  of  the  Shops  into  the  Streets,  the  Trifle 
they  find  being  fufficient  to  fubfift  them. 

Copper  Money  is  the  only  Sort  that  has  any  Chara&ers  ftampt  thereon,  and  is  of  Ufe  in 
Retale  Bufinefs  :  thefe  are  fmall  round  pieces  or  Deniers,  with  a  hole  in  the  Middle,  which  they 
put  on  Strings  by  hundreds,  to  the  number  of  a  thoufand.  The  Metal  is  neither  pure  nor 
ammer  d.  Ten  of  thefe  pieces  go  to  a  Sous,  ten  Sous  make  the  tenth  part  of  a  Chinefe  Crown, 
.call  cl  Lyang,  and,  by  the  Portuguefe ,  Taëls ,  which  are  in  Value  about  a  hundred  Sous,  oî  French 
Money.  Thefe  fmall  pieces  have  been  the  current  Money  of  Chuia  in  all  times;  and  the 
Ainous  preferve  fome  that  were,  coined  in  the  Reigns  of  the  moft  ancient  Emperors,  and  have 
either  pafsd  from  Family  to  Family,  or  have  been  found  in  the  Ruins  of  Cities  and  Palaces. 

‘  pyf- am  -mher  of  Opinion  this  Harmony  is  owing  to  that  in  the  Minds  of  the  Chinefe,  above  all  other  People  See  p. 
great  Law  of  Subnuffion,  Induftry,  and  Good  Nature,  ingrafted  51,  278,  and  clfewhere.  P  ? 
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What  l  am  going  to  relate,  is  taken  from  an  ancient  Book,  concerning  Coins,  the  Author  Extraa  from 
of  which  lived  under  the  Dynafty  of  the  Song  :  it  was  fent  to  me  by  P.  Dentncolles.  He  f.  Author, 
treats  of  the  Matter  and  Form  of  Coins,  their  Infcriptions,  Value,  and  the  Dynafties  in  “nccrnin8 
which  they  were  current  :  he  then  fpeaks  of  uncertain  Money,  '  that  is,  Money,  the  Time  of 
whole  Currency  is  unknown  ;  foreign  Coin  introduc’d  by  Trade;  and  laftly,  the  fuperftitious 
Coins,  or  thofe,  concerning  which,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  the  People  thro’  Folly  have  enter¬ 
tain’d  certain  fuperftitious  Notions. 

The  Woid  Ffye?i ,  which  was  formerly  usd  to  exprefs  what  we  call  Money,  properly  chhefeNum* 
lignifies  The.  W ater  of  a  Fountain  that  rum  without  ceajing,  and  figuratively,  that  fort  of  Metal  for  Money‘ 
which  continually  pafies  from  Hand  to  Hand  :  but  for  a  long  time  paft,  they  have  given  it 
the  Name  of  Ffyen  ;  thus  they  fay,  Fong-tfyen ,  Copper  Money  ;  In-tfyen,  Silver  Money  ;  for  fo 
they  term  at  Fan-ton  the  Piafters  and  French  Crowns. 

The  Copper  us’d  for  this  fmall  Coin  being  not  pure,  as  I  faid  before,  but  always  mix’d,  Copper  Coin 
the  pieces  of  a  good  Alloy  have  four  parts  of  Lead  to  fix  parts  of  Copper  ;  which  Mixture  is  notPure- 
the.  Caule  that  the  red  Copper  lofes  its  Colour,  as  well  as  Sound,  and  the  Money  made 
of  it,  tho  thick,  may  be  eafily  broken  with  one’s  Fingers.  Thefe  pieces  ferve  for  trifling 
Expences  ;  but  if  the  Sum  laid  out  be  any  thing  confiderable,  they  give  them  Strung,  in  form 
of  a  Chaplet  or  Beads,  each  containing  a  thoufand. 

The  Time  was  when  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  were  current  in  China ,  as  well  as  Copper.  The  GoId  and 
Chinefe  Author  cites  an  ancient  Book,  which  afferts  that  under  the  Reign  of  Vu,  Founder  of 
the  firft  Dynafty^  call’d  Hya,  Gold,  and  Silver,  and  Copper  were  in  ufe  ;  and  that  under  other  Y 

Dynafties  there  were  Emperors,  who  permitted  the  Ufe  of  foreign  Pieces  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
throughout  their  Dominions. 

There  was  alfo  Money  made  of  Tin,  Lead,  Iron,  and  even  bak’d  Earth,  on  which  Figures  Money  of 
and  Characters  were  ftamp’d.  It  is  reported,  that  after  the  Reign  of  the  Han,  a  certain  Prince  othf  Petals, 
caus’d  Money  to  be  made  of  feal’d  Earth,  compacted  with  a  ftrong  Glew  ;  and  taking  a  Fancy  an  arth‘ 
to  put  down  Copper  Money,  he  gather’d  as  much  as  he  poftibly  could,  amounting  to  a  prodi¬ 
gious  Quantity,  and  burying  it  very  deep  in  the  Earth,  caus’d  the  Workmen  employ’d  therein 
to  be  flain,  that  none  might  know  where  it  was  hidden. 

Certain  little  Shells,  call’d  Pwey  in  China ,  and  Koris  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bengal,  have  like-  Koris  Shells, 
wife  ferv’d  for  fmall  Money,  [or  Change]  feveral  of  them  going  for  one  of  the  Copper  Pieces  : 
but  they  did  not  continue  long  in  ufe. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  Form  of  Money,  it  has  been  of  different  Figures,  under  different  prefent  chi*  ' 
Reigns.  Since  the  time  of  the  preceeding  Dynafty,  the  Copper  Pieces  have  always  been  round,  nefe  Money 
and  with  a  fquare  Hole  in  the  Middle  :  which  Hole  is  edg’d  with  a  Border,  rifing  a  little,  and  round‘ 
was  made,  that  they  might  be  ftrung,  and  carry’d  about,  ready  told  by  thoufands  ;  every  hundred 
being  feparated  by  a  String  twifted  about  the  laft  Piece.  It  appears  from  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Dynafty  of  the  Han,  which  is  very  ancient,  that  in  thofe  Ages  the  Money  was  pierc’d  in 
the  fame  manner. 

According  to  ancient  Authors,  befides  the  round  Money,  there  were  current,  in  the  Beginning  Ancient 
of  the  firft  Dynafty,  fome  call’d  Fan,  which  fignifies  a  Cutlafs ,  as  having  been  of  that  bhape:  Money  of 
Another  fort  refembl’d  the  Back  of  a  T ortoife,  and  for  this  Reafon  was  nam’d  S$uey  ;  Laftly,  others 
term’d  Pu,  were  of  an  extraordinary  Form,  as  reprefented  in  the  Plate.  The  round  Money 
was  commonly  an  Inch  or  an  Inch  and  an  half  Diameter,  and  fome  was  twice  as  large. 

That  call’d  Pu  and  Fau,  was  five  Inches  long,  and  feem  to  have  refembled  the  Cupans  of 
Japan  :  But,  tho’  pierc’d  on  the  Top,  it  was  very  inconvenient  for  Ufe,  and  on  that  account  was 
put  down.  f.’V’  i  tud 

At  one  time  there  were  Pieces  fo  fmall,  that  they  were  call’d  Geefe  Eyes-,  and  fo  thin,  that Coin  of  the 
they  fwam  on  the  Water,  and  in  handling  were  in  Danger  of  been  broken.  It  requir’d  no  lefs  Sonz- 
then  ten  thoufand  of  them  to  buy  a  Meafure  of  Rice,  fufticient  to  lubfift  a  Man  for  ten 
Days.  The  firft  appear’d  under  the  Song ,  and  did  not  continue  long  in  Ufe,  becaufe  People 
refus’d  to  take  them  in  the  way  of  Trade. 

Under  the  firft  Dynafty  of  the  Fang,  the  Banks  of  the  Fellow  River  having  tumbl’d  down.  Coin  of  the 
the  Emperor  was  inform’d  that  there  were  found  three  thoufand  three  hundred  Pieces  of  Money  £ree  ^rft 
with  three  Feet  ;  the  Chara&ers  imprefs’d  thereon  were  defac’d,  and  the  Earth  had  eaten  into  yna 
them.  This  fo  very  ancient  Coin  was  doubtlefs  current  under  the  firft  Dynafties  of  the  Hya, 

Shang,  and  Chew  :  for  the  Emperors  of  thofe  Times  kept  their  Court  not  far  from  that  great 

River. 

But  what  Mark  or  Infcription  is  on  this  Money  ?  That  of  Europe  is  ftamp’d  with  the  Head  None  ftam- 
of  the  Prince  ;  but  in  China  it  is  otherwife.  According  to  the  Genius  of  that  Nation,  it 
would  be  deem’d  indecent  and  difrefpe&ful  to  the  Majefty  of  the  Prince,  for  his  Image  to  Image, 
be  perpetually  pafiing  thro’  the  Hands  of  Dealers,  and  the  Dreggs  of  the  People. 

.The  Infcriptions  on  their  Coin  are  commonly  the  pompous  Titles  given  by  the  reigning  Ufual  in- 
Princes,  to  the  different  Years  of  their  Reign  :  as  for  Inftance,  Fhe  Eternally  Shining  -,  Fhe  fcriPtions-. 
Supremely  Peaceful  ;  Fhe  Magnanimous,  &c.  The  Learned  are  not  deceiv’d  by  thefe  Infcrip¬ 
tions,  fo  as  to  take  every  new  Title  for  a  new  Emperor  j  as  fome  Europeans,  unacquainted 
with’the  Cuftoms  of  the  Empire,  have  done,  and  by  that  means  multiply’d  the  Number  of 
the  Emperors.  The  late  Ka?ig-hi  is  perhaps  the  only  Monarch,  who,  throughout  one  of  the 
longe  ft  Reigns,  never  affefted  to  afin  me  fuch  Titles. 
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On  other  Money  may  be  feen  the  Names  of  the  reigning  Family,  of  the  Tribunal  that 
prefides  over  the  Mint,  or  of  the  City  where  it  was  coin’d.  Some  are  mark’d  with  the 
Value  fet  upon  them  by  the  Prince  :  fuch,  for  Inftance,  as  Pwan  lyang ,  which  fignifies  half 
a  Tael.  There  is  another  fort,  whofe  Infcription  is  lingular  enough,  confifting  of  thefe  four 
Characters:  Quey  yu  ching  ti,  that  is,  Money  has  its  Run,  and  at  length  returns  to  the  Emperor, 
With  Regard  to  the  Characters  on  the  ancient  Money,  fuch  as  the  Pu  and  Tau,  they  are 
difficult  to  explain  ;  The  moft  fkilful  Chinefe  ingenioufly  confeffing  that  they  can  neither  under- 
ftand  nor  read  them. 

Some  of  the  ancient  Coin  being  cover’d  with  Figures,  are  fuppos’d  to  have  been  current  in 
the  earlieft  Ages  ;  and  that,  to  avoid  the  Labour  and  Expence,  they  afterwards  were  content 
with  more  fimple  Devices,  fuch  as  Characters  are.  There  are  three  forts  of  them  engraven, 
confifting  of  a  Mixture^  of  Silver  and  Tin.  One  of  them,  which  is  round,  and  weighs  eight 
Taels,  reprefents  a  Dragon  in  the  midft  of  Clouds  ;  on  another,  which  is  of  a  fquare  Form, 
and  weighs  fix  'Taels,  there  is  a  Horfe  galloping;  the  third  is  oblong  and  Ihap’d  like  the  Back 
of  a  Tortoife,  with  the  Word  Vang ,  that  is,  King ,  in  every  Compartment  of  it  this  laft  weigh’d 
but  four  Taels. 

A  certain  Author  attributes  the  Invention  of  this  Money  to  Ching-tang. ,  Founder  of  the 
Dynafty  of  the  Shang  ;  the  Characters  on  the  Reverfe  were  defac’d.  The  Chinefe  give  a  mille- 
rious  Senfe  to  thefe  Figures  :  The  Tortoife,  fay  they,  fignifies  thofe  who  are  attach’d  to 
the  Earth  ;  the  Horfe,  fuch  as  are  lefs  wedded  to  it,  and  rife  above  it  from  Time  to  Time  ; 
and  the  flying  Dragon  reprefents  thofe  who  are  intirely  difingag’d  from  earthly  Things.  There 
are  other  ancient  Coins  to  be  found,  llampt  with  Dragons  ;  doubtlefs,  becaufe  the  Dragon  is  the 
Symbol  of  the  Chinefe  Nation,  as  the  Eagle  was  of  the  Roman. 

It  is  hard  to  affign  what  was  the  juft  V  alue  of  this  ancient  Money  :  tho’  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion  it  ought  to  be  determin’d  by  the  Nature  and  Weight  of  the  Metal.  It  is  true  that  Regard 
has  not  always  been  had  to  that  Rule  ;  The  Princes,  who  fix  the  Value,  having  often  rais’d 
or  lower’d  it,  as  their  own  Occafions  requir’d,  or  the  particular  Species  grew  fcarcer. 

But  for  the  better  underftanding  the  Value  of  Money,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  it 
mull  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Chinefe  Pound,  call’d  Lyang ,  is  fixteen  Ounces  ;  the  Lyang  nam’d 
by  the  Portuguefe  Taels ,  is  divided  into  ten  Parts,  call’d  by  the  Chinefe  T/y  en,  and  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Max  ;  the  Tfyen  or  Max  are  divided  into  ten  Fwen,  which  are  equivalent  to  ten 
French  Sods  ;  and  the  Fwen  or  Sous  is  divided  into  ten  Li  of  Silver.  The  Beam  of  the  Chinefe 
Scales  carries  thefe  Divifions  no  farther  ;  and  yet  with  refpeCt  to  Gold  or  Silver  of  a  confi- 
derable  Weight,  the  Divifion  is  more  minute,  and  almoft  extends  to  imperceptible  Parts  :  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  convey  a  juft  Idea  of  them  in  our  Language.  They  divide 
the  Li  into  ten  Wha,  the  Wha  into  ten  Se,  the  Se  into  ten  Fû,  the  Fu  into  ten  Chin,  the 
Chin ,  which  fignifies  a  Grain  of  Dujl,  into  ten  Tay,  the  Tay  into  ten  Myau ,  the  Myau  into 
ten  Mo,  the  Mo  into  ten  Tfyun,  and  the  Tfyun  into  ten  Sun. 

This  being  known,  it  will  be  yet  impoffible  to  afeertain  the  juft  Value  of  the  ancient 
Coin  :  for  tho’  the  Weight  is  mark’d  thereon,  fome  of  them  pafs’d  for  much  more  than 
their  intrinfic  Value  came  to.  There  was  a  Time  when  the  Scarcity  of  Species  oblig’d 
the  Emperor  to  raife  the  Value  of  the  very  fmall  Copper  Pieces  fo  exceflively,  that  one  of 
them  was  worth  ten  of  the  fame  fort,  current  in  former  Times.  This  has  often  occafion’d 
popular  Tumults,  becaufe  the  Merchants  rais’d  the  Price  of  Commodities  in  Proportion. 

This  Scarcity  of  Species  happen’d  either  thro’  the  fudden  Irruption  of  Foreigners,  who  loaded 
whole  Barks  with  this  Coin,  and  carry’d  it  away  ;  or  elfe  thro’  the  Cautioufnefi  of  People, 
who  bury’d  it  in  time  of  War,  and  dy’d  without  difeovering  where  it  was  hid.  Copper  was 
once  fo  fcarce,  that  the  Emperor  caus’d  near  fourteen  hundred  Temples  of  Fo,  to  be  demolifh’d, 
and  all  the  Copper  Images  to  be  melted  down  in  order  to  coin  them  into  Money  :  at  other 
times  the  People  have  been  ftri<%  prohibited  the  Ufe  of  any  Veflels  or  other  Utenfils  of 
Copper,  and  oblig’d  to  deliver  them  in  at  the  Mint.  .  f 

Matters  were  carry’d  ftill  farther  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Hong^vd,  Founder  of 
the  twenty  fécond  Dynafty,  call’d  Ming,  when  Money  was  become  fo  very  fcarce,  that  they 
paid  the  Mandarins  and  Soldiers  partly  in  Silver  and  partly  in  Paper  ;  giving  them  a  Sheet 
of  Paper  feal’d  with  an  Imperial  Seal,  which  pafs’d  for  a  thoufand  little  Copper  Pieces,  or  a 
Taèl  of  Silver.  Thefe  Sheets  are  yet  much  fought  after,  by  fuch  as  build,  who  hang  them 
up  as  a  Rarity  to  the  chief  Beam  of  the  Houfe  ;  the  People  and  even  fome  of  the  Quality 
being  fo  fimple  as  to  imagine,  that  it  preferves  it  from  all  Misfortunes. 

Such  Money  as  this  could  not  have  any  great  Run  ;  Shop  Keepers  could  never  confent 
to  give  their  Commodities  for  a  Scrap  of  Paper  :  So  that  the  Quarrels,  Law  Suits,  and  other 
Inconveniences,  which  happen’d  every  Day,  oblig’d  the  Emperor  to  put  it  down. 

It  had  been  introduc’d  before  with  as  little  Succefs  under  the  Dynafty  of  the  Twen  :  nui 
Marco  Polo  is  miftaken  in  affirming,  in  the  eighteenth  Chapter  of  his  fécond  Book,  that  the 
Bark  of  the  Mulberry-Tree  was  employ’d  to  make  the  Paper  which  compos’d  this  Money  ; 
for  fuch  Trees  are  too  precious  to  be  deftroy’d  by  the  Chinefe.  In  eflfedt  it  was  made  of 
the  Bark  of  the  Ku-chu,  a  Tree  of  little  Value,  and  full  of  Pith  like  the  Elder,  whereof  they 


Money, 
where  coin’d 


make  a  ftronger  Paper  than  that  of  Bambû. 

The  Copper  Money  is  not  hammer’d  as  in  Europe,  but  caft,  and  is  coin’d  no  where  at 
prefent  but  at  Court.  Formerly  indeed  Money  was  coin’d  at  twenty  two  feveral  Places,  but  then 
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there  was  an  exprefs  Order  for  it  from  the  Emperor;  and  even  at  a  Time  when  there  were 
Princes  fo  powerful  that,  not  contented  with  the  Quality  of  Duke,  they  affumed  the  Title  of 
Kings,  yet  none  of  them  ever  durft  claim  the  Right  of  coining!  the  Money  current  in  their  Do¬ 
minions,  having  always  born  the  Emperor’s  Mark,  however  weak  his  Authority  might  have 
been.  ,  ...  ,  . 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  that  there  would  be  many  Debafers  of  Money  in  China ,  if  the  Silver  was  Clipping  and 
coin’d  as  well  as  Copper,  fince  their  fmall  Pieces  of  Copper  are  fo  often  counterfeited.  The  ^nS'h°W 
Chinefe ,  who  follow  this  Trade,  ftamp  the  falfe  Coin  with  the  fame  Characters  that  are  upon 
the  true,  but  neither  the  Metal  nor  the  Weight  is  fo  good.  If  they  happen  to  be  detected  they 
ought  to  be  put  to  Death  by  the  Law  :  and  yet  fome  Princes  have  been  contented  with  ordering 
the  Hand  to  be  cut  off,  others,  with  banifhing  the  Offender  ;  nay,  in  the  Time  of  extraordinary 
Scarcity  of  this  fmall  Money,  fome  have  wink’d  at  the  counterfeit  Coin,  till  it  has  been  difperfed 
all  over  the  Empire,  and  then  confifcating  it,  have  put  it  upon  the  fame  Foot  with  the  Imperial 
Money.  As  the  very  fmall  Pieces  are  no  longer  current,  fuch  as  have  any  of.  them  beat  them 
out  with  a  Hammer,  till  they  are  as  broad  as  the  Pieces  now  in  Ufe  ;  and  being  put  upon  a 
String  among  the  reft,  are  not  perceiv’d  by  the  Merchants.  Nay,  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to 
cut  Pafteboard  in  the.  lame  Form,  and  mixt  them  with  the  reft  upon  the  String  ;  and  the  De¬ 
ceit  is  not  perceiv’d  till  they  come  to  lay  out  the  Pieces  feparately. 

Of  the  Coins  anciently  current  irt  China:  I  have  caus’d  feveral  to  be  engrav’d,  of  which  no  Ancient  un' 
certain  Account  can  be  given  :  fome  belong  to  foreign  Countries  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  determine 
what  Countries,  becaufe  the  Chinefe  alter  the  Names  fo  much  that  there  is  no  Pollibility  of  know¬ 
ing  them  :  for  inftance,  they  call  Holland ^  Hung  mau  qua ,  Hoe  Kingdom  of  red-hair  d  Men , 
becaufe  they  have  feen  fome  of  the  Dutch  with  fair  Hair  and  red  Beards.  Now,  How  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  find  out  any  Country  by  fuch  a  Mark  ?  (a)  • 

There  is  other  Money  whofe  Original  is  very  uncertain  :  only  it  is  conjectured  that  they  be¬ 
long’d  either  to  the  Tartars  of  Lyau-tong,  who  for  a  time  were  Matters  of  the  Province  of 
Pe-che-li  ;  or  elfe  to  fome  great  Lords,-  or  petty  Kings,  who  had  revolted,  and  taken  the  Title  of 
Emperor.  . 

In  a  word;  there  are  certain  Coins,  with  refpeCt  to  which  the  People  at  prefent  entertain  fuper- 
ftitious  Ideas,  never  thought  of  in  the  Ages  when  they  were  current.  The  Characters  or  Figures 
imprefs’d  thereon;  relate  to  Epocha’s  of  Time,  or  Hiftorical  FaCts,  the  Remembrance  of  which 
is  loft  :  fuch  is,  for  inftance,  the  Coin  ftamped  with  the  J  ong-whang  and  Ki-lin ,  two  fabulous 
Animals,  whereof  the  Chinefe  relate  a  thoufand  Stories.  The  firft  is  a  Bird  frequently  mention’d 
by  us  already  ;  and  the  latter  is,  according  to  them,  compos’d  of  different  Parts  of  feveral  Crea¬ 
tures  ;  it  has  the  Hight  and  Cheft  of  an  Ox  ;  the  Body  is  cover’d  with  broad  hard  Scales  ;  it 
has  a  Horn  in  the  middle  of  the  Forehead,  with  Eyes  and  Whifkers,  like  thofe  of  the  Chinefe 
Dragon.  This  Animal  is  the  Symbol  of  the  Military  Mandarins  of  the  firft  Order.. 

The  late  Emperor  Kang-hi  had  a  Cabinet  wherein  he  had  gather’d  all  Sorts  of  Coin,  both 
•ancient  and  modern;  plac’d  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Dynafties,  by  the  Care  of  a  Man¬ 
darin  call’d  Tfyang ,  Prefident  of  the  Academy  of  the  chief  Doctors  of  the  Empire.  The  moft 
ancient  Coins  in  this  curious  Collection,  are  thofe  current  in  the  Time  of  Tau.  There  are  thofe  alfo 
of  Ching-tang,  the  Founder  of  the  Second  Dynafty  ;  and  a  great  Number  belonging  to  the  three 
celebrated  Dynafties  (mention’d  in  the  Canonical  Book  Shu-king)  of  Hyai  Shang  and  Chew, 
efpecially  this  laft. 

If  thefe  Pieces  of  Money  are  not  genuine,  but  were  counterfeited  in  latter  Times,  they  might  The  aneient 
as  well  have  forged  Money  for  all  the  Emperors  of  the  firft  Dynafties  ;  but  we  find  the  Coin 
belonging  to  thefe  latter  Ages  wanting,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  moft  diftant  Times.  It  is  true  they 
have  fupply’d  the  Deficiency  with  Pafteboard  Money,  made  according  to  the  Idea  the  ancient 
Books  give  of  thofe  old  Coin  ;  which  indeed  are  fo  nicely  imitated,  as  well  with  regard  to  Pro¬ 
portion  of  Parts  as  the  Colour  of  the  Metal,  that  this  counterfeit  Coin  feems  to  be  real.  This 
Series  of  Coins  is  a  concurrent  Teftimony  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chinefe  Hiftory  ;  for  who  can 
doubt  there  was  fuch  a  Dynafty,  and  fuch  an  Emperor,  fince  the  Money  coin’d  in  their  Times 
has  been  preferved  for  fo  many  Ages  by  the  Chinefe  ? 


Of  the  Chinefe  Trade. 


E  Vw-^hE  Riches  peculiar  to  each  Province,  and  the  Facility  of  conveying  Merchandife,  by  Domeftic 
1  Means  of  the  Rivers  and  Canals,  have  render’d  the  domeftic  Trade  of  the  Empire  always  Trade  f 
very  flouriftiing.  As  to  its  foreign  Trade  it  is  fcarcely  worth  mentioning  ;  ;  for  the  Chinefe , 
finding  among  themfelves  all  Things  neceffary  for  the  Support  and  Plealures  of  Life,  feldom  go 
*  far  from  home.  So  long  as  China  was  govern’d  by  Emperors  of  its  own;  the  Ports  were  always 

4  P  fhut 


(a)  The  Chinefe  know  Holland  by  that  Name  well  enough^ 
tho’  we  don’t.  So  we  know  their  Country  by  the  Name  ot 
China  :  but  what  Chinefe ,  as  we  wrongly  call  them,  could  find 
it  out  by  that  Name  ?  It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  Prefer 


John's  Country,  the  Mogel s  Empire,  Partary ,  the  Ifland  of 
St.  Laurence ,  Newfoundland ,  and  innumerable  other  Places  to 
which  Europeans  have  given  fantaftic  Names  utterly  unknown 
to  the  Natives. 
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Of  the  Chinefe  TRADE. 


Exceeds  the 
Trade  of  all 
Europe  to¬ 
gether. 
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ches. 


# 

{hut  up  to  Foreigners;  but  the  "Tartars,  fince  they  became  Mafters  thereof,  have  open’d  them 
to- all  Nations  :  therefore,  to  give  a  full  Account  of  the  Chinefe  Trade,  it  is  neceftary  to  {peak 
as  well  of  that  which  they  carry  on  among  themfelves,  and  with  their  Neighbours,  as  of  that 
carried  on  by  the  Europeans  with  them. 

The  inland  Trade  of  China  is  fo  great,  that  the  Commerce  of  all  Europe  is  not  to  be  com* 
par’d  therewith  ;  the  Provinces  being  like  fo  many  Kingdoms,  which  communicate  to  each  other 
their  refpedtive  Productions.  This  tends  to  unite  the  feveral  Inhabitants  among  themfelves,  and 
makes  Plenty  reign  in  all  the  Cities.  The  Provinces  of  Hu-quang  and  Kyang-fi  fupply  thofe 
with  Rice  that  are  not  well  provided  ;  that  of  Che-kyang  furnifhes  the  fineft  Silk  ;  Kyang-nan 
Varnifh,  Ink,  and  all  Sorts  of  curious  Works  ;  Tun-nan ,  Sbett fi ,  and  Shan  fy  yield  Iron,  Copper 
and  feveral  other  Metals,  Horfes,  Mules,  Furs,  &c.  Fo  kyen  produces  Sugar,  and  the  belt  Tea* 
Se-chwen ,  Plants,  Medicinal  Herbs,  Rhubarb,  &c.  and  fo  of  the  reft  ;  for  it  is  not  poftible  to 
give  a  particular  Account  of  the  Commodities  peculiar  to  each  Province, 
is  exceeding  All  thefe  Riches,  which  are  readily  convey’d  from  Place  to  Place  along  the  Rivers,  are  fold  in 
n  ’’  a  very  ftiort  Time  ;  you  may  fee,  for  inftance,  Dealers  who,  in  three  or  four  Days  after  their 
Arrival  in  a  City,  fell  fix  thoufand  Caps  proper  for  the  Seafon.  Trade  is  never  interrupted  except 
on  the  two  firft  Days  of  the  firft  Moon,  which  they  fpend  in  Diverftons,  and  the  ufual  Vifits 
of  the  New  Year  :  At  all  other  Times  every  Thing  is  in  Motion,  as  well  in  the  Cities  as  in  the 
Country.  The  Mandarins  themfelves  have  their  Share  in  Bufinefs;  there  being  fome  amone 
them  who  put  their  Money  into  the  Hands  of  trufty  Merchants,  in  orden  to  improve  it  in  thtf 
way  of  T  rade. 

In  ftiort,  there  is  not  any  Family  to  the  very  pooreft  of  all,  but  what  with  a  little  good  Ma¬ 
nagement  can  find  Means  to  fubfift  very  eafily  by  Traffic.  There  are  many  of  them,  whofe 
whole  Stock  does  not  amount  to  above  a  Crown,  and  yet  the  Father  and  Mother,  with  two  or 
three  Children,  are  maintain’d  out  of  the  Profits  of  it,  procure  filk  Garments  for  Days  of  Cere¬ 
mony  and  in  a  few  Years  Time,  enlarge  their  little  Commerce  to  fomething  oonfiderable.  Al¬ 
though  this  may  feem  not  very  eafy  to  comprehend,  yet  it  is  no  more  than  what  happens  every 
Day  :  for  inftance,  one  of  thefe  fmall  Merchants,  who  has  about  fifty  Sous,  will  buy  Sugar,  Meal, 
and  Rice,  and  make  fmall  Cakes,  which  he  has  bak’d  an  Hour  or  two  before  Day,  to  kindle 
as  they  exprefs  it,  the  Heart  of  Travellers  ;  which  done,  his  Shop  is  hardly  open  before  all  his 
Ware  is  carried  off  by  Country  People,  who  come  in  Crowds  in  a  Morning  to  every  City,  by 
the  Workmen,  the  Porters,  the  Children  of  the  Ward,  and  thofe  who  are  in  Law.  This  little 
Trade  in  a  few  Hours  produces  a  Profit  of  twenty  Sous,  the  half  of  which  is  fufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  his  fmall  Family. 

In  a  word,  the  moft  frequented  Fair  affords  but  a  faint  Refemblance  of  the  incredible  Crowds 
of  People  to  be  feen  in  the  Generality  of  Cities,  who  are  bufy  in  buying  or  felling  all  forts  of 
Commodities.  It  were  only  to  be  wifh’d  the  Chinefe  Merchants  were  a  little  more  h'oneft  in 
their  Dealings,  efpecially  when  they  trade  with  Foreigners  ;  they  always  endeavour  to  fell  as 
dear  as  they  can,  and  often  make  no  Scruple  of  adulterating  their  Goods.  Their  Maxim  is,  that 
he  who  buys  is  for  getting  Things  as  cheap  as  poffibly  he  can,  and  would  even  give  nothing  at 
all  did  the  Seller  content  to  it  5  and  upon  this  Principle  they  think  they  have  a  Right  on  their 
Side  to  afk  the  greateft  Price,  and  to  take  it  if  the  Buyer  is  fo  fimple  or  ignorant  as  to  give  it  : 
It  is  not  the  Dealer  who  deceives ,  fay  they,  It  is  the  Buyer  who  deceives  himfelf.  The  Buyer  is 
under  no  Compulfion ,  and  the  Profit  which  the  Merchant  gets  is  the  Fruit  of  his  Indudry .  How¬ 
ever,  thofe  who  a<ft  according  to  thefe  deteftable  Principles,  are  the  firft  in  praifing  Honefty  and 
Difintereftednefs  in  others;  fo  that  they  ftand  felf-condemned.  u 

Trade  flourifhing  at  fuch  a  Rate,  as  I  have  obferv’d,  in  all  the  Provinces  of  China,  it  is  not 
at  all  furprizing  that  the  Inhabitants  fhould  be  fo  negligent  of  foreign  Trade,  efpecially  confider- 
ing  their  Contempt  for  all  other  Nations:  Thus  by  Sea  they  never  pafs  the  Streights  of  Sonda , 
their  fartheft  Voyages  that  Way  reaching  only  to  Batavia ,  which  belongs  to  the  Dutch',  in  like 
Manner  on  the  Side  of  Malacca ,  they  do  not  go  beyond  Achen ,  and  the  Limits  of  their  Navi¬ 
gation  Northwards  is  Japan  ;  I  fhall  therefore,  as  briefly  as  poftible,  mention  the  Places  they 
trade  to  in  thofe  Seas,  as  well  as  the  Sorts  of  Merchandizes  which  they  import  and  export. 

I.  Japan  is  the  Kingdom  which  they  moft  frequent,  and  commonly  fet  Sail  for  it  in  the 
Month  of  June  or  July  at  fartheft.  They  firft  goto  Kamboya  or  Siam,  where  they  carry  Goods 
proper  for  thofe  Countries,  freighting  themfelves  there  with  fuch  as  are  in  Requeft  at  Japan  ; 
and  at  their  Return  home,  find  that  they  have  made  200  per  Cent,  by  their  Voyage.  If  they 
go  diredtly  to  Japan  from  the  Ports  of  China ,  that  is,  Kan-ton ,  A-mwi,  or  Ning-po,  then  they 
Commodities  export  the  following  Merchandifes  :  (i)Druggs,  fuch  as  Jin-feng,  Birthwort,  Rhubarb,  Mira- 
carrydtiu-  bolans,  and  fuch  like.  (2)  Areka  Bark,  White  Sugar,  Buffalo,  and  Cow-hides;  as  for  Sugar 
they  gain  greatly  by  it,  even  fometimes  a  thoufand  per  Cent.  (3)  All  forts  of  Silks,  but  chiefly 
Sattins,  Taffeties,  and  Damasks  of  different  Colours,  efpecially  black:  fome  of  thefe  Pieces, 
which  coft  but  fix  Taels  in  China ,  fell  at  Japan  for  fifteen.  (4)  Silken  Strings  for  Inftruments, 
Eagle  and  Sandal  Wood  ;  there  being  a  great  Demand  for  it,  on  account  of  its  Perfume,  among 
the  Japanefe,  who  are  continually  cenfing  their  Images.  (5)  Laftly,  European  Cloth  and  Cam¬ 
lets,  which  have  a  quick  Sale  :  and  tho’  the  Chinefe  never  export  any  unlefs  they  can  fell  them 
there  at  the  fame  Price  as  the  Dutch  do,  yet  they  affirm  they  gain  fifty  per  Cent,  thereby  ;  which 
ihews  how  confiderable  the  Profit  of  the  Dutch  muft  be. 
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Of  the  CHINESE  TRADE. 

The  Commodities  which  the  Chineje  Traders  load  with  their  Veffels  in  Return,  are 
,  (0  Fine  Pearls,  which  coft  more  or  lefs  in  Proportion  to  their  Beauty  and  Bignefs,  gaining 
fometimes  a  thoufand  per  Cent,  by  them.  (2)  Red  Copper  in  Bars,  which  they  buy  from  three  thence. 
T’acTs  to  four  and  an  half,  felling  them  in  China  for  ten  or  twelve  ;  alfo  wrought  Copper,  fuch 
as  Scales,  Chafing-D  idles,  Perfuming  Pans,  Bafons,  &c.  thefe  go  off  at  a  great  Price  in  their 
own  Country,  the  Copper  being  fine  and  agreeable  to  the  Sight.  (3)  Sabre-Blades,  they  cod:  • 
but  a  Piafter  in  Japan ,  and  fell  fometimes  for  ten  Piafters  in  China ,  where  they  are  much 
çfteem  d.  (4)  Smooth  flower  d  Paper,  of  which  the  Chineje  make  Fans.  (5)  Porcelain,  which 
foyery  beautiful,  but  not  io  ufeful  as  that  of  China ,  becaufe  it  will  not  bear  boiling  Water  ; 
it  is  fold  in  Japan  much  at  the  fame  Price  as  China  Ware  is  fold  at  Kan-ton.  (6)  Japann’d 
Works,  which  are  not  to  be  parallels  in  any  part  of  the  World.  There  is  no  fettled  Price 
for  them  :  and  the  Chineje  feldom.  meddle  with  them,  for  fear  they  ftiould  not  get  them  off, 
but  when  they  do  import  any,  they  fell  them  extremely  dear.  A  Cabinet  not  above  two  Foot 
high,  and  but  a  little  more  in  Breadth,  has  been  fold  in  China  for  a  hundred  Piafters.  Thofe 
who  venture  moft  to  deal  in  them,  are  the  Merchants  of  A-mwi  and  Ning-po  ;  becaufe  they 
carry  them  to  Mimlla  and  Batavia ,  gaining  conftderably  by  the  Europeans ,  who  are  fond  of 
thefe  forts  of  Works.  (7)  Gold,  which  is  very  fine,  and  a  certain  Metal  call’d  Eombak,  by 
which  they  gain  fifty  or  fixty  per  Cent,  at  Batavia. 

Could  the  Europeans  depend  on  the  Honefty  of  the  Chinefe ,  they  might  eafily  carry  on  a 
Trade  with  Japan  by  their  means:  but  they  could  not  poflibly  do  any  good  that  way,  unlefs 
they  bore  them  Company,  were  Mafters  of  the  Cargo,  and  had  a  fufficient  Force  to  prevent 
their  Infults. 

II.  The  Chinefe  alfo  trade  to  Manilla:  but  fcarce  any  go  thither  befides  the  Merchants  of toMa‘ 
A-mwi,  who  carry  a  great  deal  of  Silk,  ftrip’d  and  flower’d  Sattin  of  different  Colours,  Em¬ 
broidery,  Carpets,  Cufhions,  Night-Gowns,  Silk  Stockings,  Tea,  China  Ware,  Japann’d  Works, 

Druggs,  &c.  by  which  they  are  generally  Gainers  fifty  per  Cent ,  and  bring  back  nothing  but 

Piafters. 

.  III.  The  Trade  which  the  Chinefe  carry  on  the  moft  regularly,  as  finding  it  moft  eafy  Trade  to Ba‘ 
and  gainful,  is  that  to  Batavia  :  whither  Veffels  fail  every  Year  from  Kan-ton ,  A-mwi,  and  ta<vm' 
Ning-po  ;  putting  to  Sea  towards  the  eleventh  Moon,  that  is,  in  December.  The  Merchan- 
difes  they  are  loaded  with  are  : 

.  (1)  A  kind  of  Green  Tea,  which  is  very  fine,  and  of  a  good  Smell,  but  Song-lo  and  Bohea  Commodities 

Tea  are  not  fo  much  fought  after  by  the  Dutch.  (2)  China  Ware,  which  is  fold  as  cheap  d  th*' 

there  as  at  Kan-ton.  (3)  Leaf-Gold  and  Gold  Thread,  which  is  nothing  but  gilt  Paper  ; 

fome  of  this  is  fold  not  by  Weight,  but  in  fmall  Skains,  and  is  dear,  becaufe  it  is  cover’d  with 

the  fineft  Gold:  But  that  which  the  Chineje  bring  to  Batavia  is  fold  only  by  Weight.  It  is 
made  up  in  Parcels,  with  large  Hanks  of  red  Silk,  put  in  on  Purpofe  to  fet  off  the  Colour 
of  the  Gold,  and  to  make  the  Parcels  weigh  heavier  :  The  Dutch  make  no  ufe  of  it,  but 
they  carry  it  to  the  Country  of  the  Malayans ,  where  they  make  confiderable  Profit  of  it. 

(4)  futenak  [or  futtenague ]  a  Metal,  which  partakes  of  the  Nature  both  of  Tin  and  Iron, yielding 
a  hundred  and  fometimes  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  Cent.  (5)  Druggs  ,efpecially  Rhubarb.  (6)  A 
great  Quantity  of  Utenfils  of  yellow  Copper,  fuch  as  Batons,  Chafing-Difhes,  great  Kettles,  &c. 

They  import  from  Batavia  ;  (1)  Silver  in  Piafters.  (2)  Spices,  particularly  Pepper,  Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  &c.  (3)  Tortoife-Shells,  of  which  the  Chineje  make  very  neat  Toys,  and  among  rom  n  '' 

other  Combs,  Boxes,  Cups,  Knife-Handles,  Pipes,  and  Snuff-Boxes,  after  the  European  Fafliion, 
which  they  fell  for  ten  Sous.  (4)  Sandal-Wood  ;  alfo  red  and  black  Wood,  proper  for  Cabinet- 
Work,  with  another  red  Wood,  commonly  call’d  Brafil- Wood,  which  ferves  for  dying.  (5)  Agat- 
Stones,  ready  cut,  whereof  the  Chinefe  make  Ornaments  for  their  Girdles  ;  Buttons  for  their 
Caps,  and  a'  kind  of  Neck-lace.  (6)  Yellow  Amber  in  Lumps,  which  they  buy  very  cheap. 

(7)  Laftly,  European  Cloth,  which  they  have  alfo  at  a  moderate  Price,  and  fell  again  at 

Japan. 

This  is  the  greateft  Trade  the  Chinefe  drive  abroad.  They  likewife  go,  but  very  feldom,  ^ 
to  *  Achen  Malacca ,  Thor,  Patana ,  Ligor ,  which  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of  Siam ,  to  Cochin-  tries. 
china,  &c.  The  Trade  they  carry  on  at  Thor,  is  the  moft  eafy  and  profitable.  They  would 
not  get  even  as  much  as  would  pay  the  Expence  of  their  Voyage  by  going  to  Achen,  if 
they  fail’d  of- being  there  in  November  and  December  ;  at  which  time  the  Ships  of  Surat  and 

Bengal  are  upon  the  Coaft. 

;  They  feldom  import  any  thing  elfe  from  thefe  Countries  but  Spices,  fuch  as  Pepper,  Cinna-  Commodities 
mon ,&c.  Birds-Nefts,  which  are  counted  Delicacies  at  the  Chineje  Tables,  Rice,  Camphire,  ^sht  from 
Ratan,  (a  kind  of  very  long  Canes,  which  they  twift  together  like  fmall  Cords,)  Torches  made 
of  the* Leaves  of  certain  Trees,  that  burn  like  Pitch,  and  ferve  for  Flambeaux  when  they  walk 
in  the  Night  ;  alfo,  Gold,  Tin,  &c. 

It  remains  only  to  fpeak  of  the  Trade  carry’d  on  in  China  by  the  Europeans  ;  who  have  Trade  of  the 
the  Liberty  of  fcarce  any  Port,  except  that  of  Kan-ton,  which  is  open  to  them  at  certain  times  Eff^as  10 
of  the  Year.  Not  that  they  go  up  as  far  as  the  City  itfelf,  but  caft  Anchor  at  Whang-pu,  a 
Place  about  four  Leagues  diort  of  it,  in  the  River;  which  there  is  fo  crouded  with  a  Mul¬ 
titude  of  Veffels,  that  it  looks  like  a  large  Wood.  Formerly  Cloths,  Chryftals,  Swords, 

Clocks,  Striking-Watches,  Repeating-Clocks,  Telefcopes,  Looking-Glaffes,  Drinking-Glaffes,  &c. 

Were  carry’d  thither.  But  fince  the  Englijh  come  regularly  every  Year,  all  thefe  are  as  cheap  as 
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Of  the  CHINESE  Varnifh. 

in  Europe  ;  and  Coral  itfelf  can  hardly  be  fold  there  any  longer  without  Lofs  :  f0  that  at 
prefent  there  is  no  trading  to  Advantage  with  any  thing  but  Silver  in  China ,  where  confiderable 
Profit  may  be  made,  by  purchafing  Gold,  which  is  a  Commodity  there. 

The  Gold  to  be  met  with  at  Kan-ton ,  comes  partly  out  of  the  Provinces  of  China ,  and  partly 
from  foreign  Countries,  as  Achen ,  Cochin-china ,  Japan ,  &c.  and  is  all  melted  over-again  in 
that  City,  except  what  comes  from  Cochin-china  ;  which  is  commonly  the  moft  fine  and  pure 
that  can  be,  when  it  is  bought  of  the  King  of  that  Country  :  for  that  fold  clandedinely  by 
the  People  is  not  fo  pure,  and  therefore  they  take  Care  to  refine  it  at  Kan-ton.  The  Chinefe 
divide  their  Gold  by  Alloys  as  they  do  in  Europe.  That  which  is  commonly  fold,  is  from 
ninety  Carats  to  a  hundred,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dear,  according  to  the  time  when  it  was  bought. 
Jt  is  much  cheaper  in  March ,  April ,  and  May,  than  it  is  from  July  to  January  *  becaufe  this 
lad  is  the  Seafon  when  there  is  the  greateft  number  of  Veflels  in  the  Port  or  Road  of  Kan-ton. 

There  are  alfo  excellent  Drugs  to  be  bought  in  China ,  feveral  forts  of  Tea,  Gold-Thread 
Mufk,  precious  Stones,  Pearls,  Quickfilver,  &c.  but  the  Trade  carry’d  on  there  by  the  Europeans 
confifts  chiefly  in  japann’d  Works,  China  Ware,  and  Silks,  with  refpedt  to  which  I  {hall  treat 
more  at  large  in  the  following  Articles. 
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npHOUGH  the  varnifh’d  Works,  made  at  Kan-ton,  are  neither  fo  beautiful  nor  fervice- 
I  able  by  a  great  deal,  as  thofe  that  come  from  Japan ,  Tong-king ,  and  Nan-king , 
Capital  of  the  Province  of  Kyang-nan  :  it  is  not  that  the  Workmen  do  not  employ 
the  fame  fort  of  Varnifh  and  Gilding,  but  becaufe  they  fit  them  up  too  haftily  ;  and  then  if  they 
do  but  pleafe  the  Eye  of  the  Europeans ,  they  are  well  enough  content.  To  japan  a  Piece  of 
Work  well,  it  ought  to  be  done  at  Leifure,  a  whole  Summer  being  fcarcely  fufficient  to  bring 
it  to  Perfection  ;  but  the  Chinefe  have  rarely  any  by  them  that  were  made  a  confiderable  time 
beforehand  ;  for  they  almod  always  wait  till  the  Arrival  of  Ships,  before  they  begin,  that  they 
may  do  them  according  as  the  Europeans  {hall  direct. 

This  Varnifh  which  gives  fo  fine  a  Ludre  to  their  Works,  and  makes  them  fo  much 
edeem’d  in  Europe ,  is  neither  a  Compofition,  nor  fo  great  a  Secret  as  fome  have  imagin’d  ;  to 
undeceive  whom,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  an  Account  where  the  Chinefe  get  it,  and  after¬ 
wards  how  they  ufe  it. 

The  Varnifh,  call’d  T/i}  is  a  reddifh  Gum,  diddling  from  certain  Trees,  by  means  of  Incifions 
made  in  the  Bark.  Thefe  Trees  are  found  in  the  Provinces  of  Kyang-ji  and  Si-chwen ,  but 
thofe  of  the  Didridt  of  Kan-chew ,  one  of  the  mod  Southern  Cities  of  Kyang-fi ,  yield  that 
which  is  mod  edeem’d. 

The  Varnidi  ought  not  to  be  drawn  till  the  Trees  are  of  feven  or  eight  Years  Growth, 
for  that  which  is  procur’d  before,  is.  not  fo  fit  for  Ufe.  The  Trunk  of  the  younged  Tree, 
from  whence  they  begin  to  draw  it,  is  a  Chinefe  Foot  in  Circumference,  and  the  Chinefe 
Foot  is  much  larger  than  the  King’s  Foot  in  France.  It  is  faid  that  the  Varnifh  of  fuch 
Trees  is  better  than  that  which  didills  from  thofe  older,  but  that  they  yield  much  lefs  :  yet, 
whether  there  be  any  Foundation  for  this  Report,  is  uncertain,  becaufe  the  Merchants  make 
Their  Shape  no  Scruple  to  mix  them  both  together.  Thefe  Trees,  whofe  Leaf  and  Bark  are  very  like  thofe 
of  the  Adi,  are  fcarce  ever  more  than  fifteen  Feet  high;  and  when  they  are  of  that  Growth, 
the  Trunk  is  about  two  Foot  and  an  half  in  Compafs.  It  is  affirm’d  that  they  bear  neither 
Flowers  nor  Fruit,  and  that  they  multiply  in  the  manner  following  : 

How  propa-  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Tree  begins  to  fprout,  they  choofe  the  mod  promifing  Sprig  that 
proceeds  from  the  Trunk,  not  from  the  Branches  ;  and  when  it  is  about  a  Foot  long,  they 
coat  it  with  yellow  Clay.  This  Coat  begins  about  two  Inches  above  the  Place  where  it  riles, 
and  reaches  four  or  five  Inches  lower  :  It  is  at  lead  three  Inches  thick,  is  laid  on  very  clofe, 
and  cover’d  with  a  Mat  carefully  ty’d  about  it,  to  fecure  it  from  Rain,  and  the  Injuries  of  the 
Air.  It  is  left  in  this  manner  from  the  Vernal  to  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  and  then  they 
open  the  Earth  a  very  little  way,  to  examine  the  Condition  of  the  Roots,  which  the  Sprig 
ufually  fhoots  forth,  and  are  divided  into  feveral  Strings.  If  thefe  Strings  are  of  a  yellowifh  or 
reddifh  Colour,  they  judge  that  it  is  time  to  feparate  the  Sprig  from  the  Tree,  and  then 
they  cut  it  dexteroufly  without  doing  it  the  lead  Damage,  and  afterwards  plant  it.  But  if  the 
Strings  are  dill  white,  it  is  a  Sign  they  are  too  tender,  and  fo  they  clofe  up  the  Coat  again,  and 
defer  cutting  the  Shoot  till  the  next  Spring.  But  whether  it  is  planted  in  the  Spring,  °r 
Autumn,  a  good  deal  of  Afhes  mud  be  put  into  the  Hole,  prepar’d  for  that  Purpofe;  other- 
wife  the  Pifmires,  as  they  affirm,  would  devour  the  tender  Roots,  or  at  lead  get  out  all  the 
Sap,  and  fo  caufe  them  to  wither. 

The  Varnifh  is  to  be  procured  from  thefe  Trees  only  in  the  Summer  Seafon;  for  in  the 
Winter  they  yield  none,  and  that  which  didils  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  is  always  mix’d 
with  Water  :  befides,  they  yield  it  only  in  the  Night-time,  and  never  in  the  Day.  In  order 
to  draw  out  the  Varnidi,  they  make  feveral  horizontal  Incifions  in  the  Bark,  round  the 

Trunk,  which  are  either  deeper  or  fhallower,  according  to  its  Thicfenefs.  The  fird  Row 
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•  Of  the  CHINESE  Varniili.  \ 

of  Incifions  is  but  feven  Inches  from  the  Ground,  the  fécond  is  at  the  fame  Diftancé  abovè 
the  firft;  and  thus  at  the  end  of  every  feven  Inches  there  is  a  Row  of  Incifions*  not  only 
to  the  Top  of  the  Trunk,  but  even  along  fuch  of  the  Branches  as  are  of  a  fufficient  Thicknefs 

to  bear  it. 

They  ufe  a  little  Knife  with  a  femicircular  Blade  to  make  thefe  Incifions,  which  muft  not 
be  done  diredly  downward,  but  flanting*  nor  deeper  than  the  Bark  is  thick.  While  the  Operator 
makes  them  with  one  Hand,  he  thrufts  the  Edge  of  a  Shell,  which  he  has  in  the  other,  as 
far  in  as  he  can,  that  is,  about  half  a  Chinefe  Inch;  and  this  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  Shell 
without  any  thing  elfe.  Thefe  Shells  are  very  common  in  China ,  and  much  larger  than  our 
biggeft  Oyfter-Shells.  The  Incifions  being  made  in  the  Evening,  next  Morning  they  gather 
what  is  run  into  the  Shells  ;  in  the  Evening  they  fix  them  again  in  the  fame  Incifions,  and 
continue  fo  doing  till  the  end  of  the  Summer.  The  Proprietors  of  thefe  Trees  do  not  ufually 
draw  off  the  Varnifh  themfelves,  but  let  them  for  the  Seal'on  at  the  Rate  of  two  pence  half¬ 
penny  a  Foot  to  Merchants;  who  hire  Labourers  to  attend,-  giving  them  an  Ounce  of  Silver 
a  Month,  if  they  find  their  own  Victuals,  which  is  moft  common,  if  not,  then  they  have 
but  three  half-pence  a  Day.  One  of  thefe  Labourers  is  fufficient  to  take  care  of  fifty  Feet  of  Tree. 

It  is  neceffary  to  ufe  fome  Precautions,  to  fecure  the  Labourers  from  the  bad  Efleds  of  the 
Varnifh;  fo  that  whether  the  Merchants  maintain  them  or  not,  they  are  oblig’d  to  have  a  betakeiibv 
large  Veffel  of  Oil,  wherein  has  been  boil’d  a  certain  Quantity  of  the  Flefhy  Filaments  which  thole  who* 
are  found  intermix’d  with  the  Fat  of  Hogs*  and  remain  after  the  Fat  has  been  melted  :  The  draw . off  thè 
Proportion  is  one  Ounce  to  a  Pound  of  Oil.  When  the  Workmen  go  to  place  the  Shells  Varmftl‘ 
in  the  Trees,  they  carry  with  them  a  little  of  this  Oil,  wherewith  they  rub  the  Face  and  Hands; 
and  in  the  Morning,  when  they  have  gather’d  the  Varnifh,  and  return  to  the  Merchants,  they 
rub  themfelves  more  carefully  with  it.  After  Dinner  they  wafh  their  Bodies  with  hot  Water, 
prepar’d  by  the  Merchant,  wherein  has  been  boil’d  a  certain  Quantity  of  the  following  Drugs, 
viz.  the  outward  rough  Shell  of  Chefnuts,  the  Bark  of  the  Fir-Tree,  Salt-Petre  in  Cryftals, 
and  a  Sort  of  Blits,  an  Herb  eaten  in  China  and  the  Indies  ;  all  which  are  luppos’d  to 
be  of  a  cold  Nature.  With  this  Water  every  Labourer  waffies  himfelf  very  carefully,  in  a 
little  Tin  Bafon;  for  they  will  not  ufe  the  common  Copper  Bafons,  wherein  the  Chinefe  ufually 
wafh  their  Faces  in  the  Morning,  having  fotne  Objection  to  that  Metal. 

During  the  time  they  are  at  work  at  the  Trees,  their  Heads  are  cover’d  with  a  Linen 
Bag,  ty’d  about  their  Necks,  wherein  are  only  two  Holes  for  their  Eyes  ;  7  before  them  they 
wear  a  fort  of  Apron,  made  of  Doe-Skin,  which  is  hung  about  their  Necks  with  Strings, 
and  ty’d  round  their  Middles;  they  have  alfo  Bufkins  of  the  fame,  and  long  Gloves,  on 
their  Arms.  When  they  gather  this  Varnifh,  they  have  a  Veffel  made  of  Neat’s  Leather, 
faften’d  to  their  Gifdle  ;  then  with  one  Hand  they  take  out  the  Shells,  and  fcrape  them  with 
Si  fmall  Iron  Infiniment,  which  they  hold  in  the  other,  till  they  have  got  out  all  the  Varnifh  : 
at  thé  Bottom  of  the  Tree  is  a  Bafket,  wherein  they  leave  the  Shells  till  the  Evening.  To 
facilitate  coming  at  the  Varnifh,  the  Proprietors  take  care  to  plant  the  Trees  not  far  afunder; 
and  when  the  Time  of  gathering  it  is  come,  they  lay  a  great  number  of  Poles  from  one  to 
another,  which  faften’d  with  Cords  ferve  inftead  of  Ladders  to  get  up  by. 

V;  The  Merchant  has  always  ready  at  his  Houfe,  a  great  eartheri  Veffel,  plac’d  under  a  fquarc 
Wooden  Frame,  like  that  of  a  Table,  fupported  by  four  Feet.  On  the  Frame  is  a  thin  Cloth, 

(whofe  four  Corners  are  faften’d  to  Rings,)  lay’d  very  flack,  whereon  they  pour  the  Varnifh;  and 
:.when  the  fluid  part  has  run  through,  they  wring  out  the  reft,  all  but  a  little  that  remains  Quantity  of 
behind,  which  is  fold  to  the  Druggifts,  as  being  fometimes  us’d  in  Phyfic.  'They  are  well 
enough  fatisfy’d  with  their  Bargain,  when  a  thoufand  Trees  in  one  Night  yield  twenty  Pound  ing. 

Cjf  Varnifh.  After  the  Gathering  is  over,  the  Merchant  puts  the  Varnifh  in  wooden  Buckets, 

Swell  caulk’d  on  the  Outfide,  faftening  on  the  Covers  with  ftrong  Nails.  A  Pound  of  Varnifh 
/while  it  is  frefh,  is  valu’d  at  about  forty  Sous;  and  the  Merchant  gains  double  or  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Place  to  which  it  is  carry’d. 

The  Labourers  pay  very  dear  for  gathering  the  Varnifh,  if  they  do  not  take  the  above-  Difeafe  cauf- 
teention’d  Precautions.  The  Difeafe  begins  with  a  kind  of  Ringworm,  which  in  the  Space  f  h?  ^  ef- 
of  a  Day  covers  the  whole  Body,  Face  and  all,  for  it  fpreads  in  a  few  Hours,  and  grows  very  yarni{h. 
Qred.  Soon  after  the  Perfon’s  Face  becomes  bloated,  and  his  Body,  which  fwells  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Degree,  feems  quite  cover’d  with  a  Leprofy.  To  heal  a  Man  attack’d  with  this  Dif- 
femper  they  give  him  immediately  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  the  aforefaid  medicinal  Water  for 
i  Waftiing  with  to  prevent  thefe  Accidents,  which  purges  him  violently  :  they  afterwards  make  for 
.  % _ with  the  farhe  Water,  wrapping  him  unverv  clofe.  Bv  this  means  the 
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whence  proceeds  a  great  - -  - /  -  - - '* 

above  a  kind  of  Blits,  dry  and  burn  its  then  upon  the  part  moft  affeded  they  put  the  Afhes, 

[which  imbibing  the  fharp  Humour,  the  chopp’d  Skin  dries  and  falls  off,  a  new  Skin  fucceeding 
in  place  of  it. 

The  Chinefe  Varnifh,  befides  the  Beauty  it  gives  to  the  fmalleft  Piece  of  Work  it  is  apply ’d  Excellence 
to,  has  likewife  the  Property  of  preferving  the  Wood,  and  hindering  the  leaft  Moifture  from  of  the  Var 
entring  it  :  Pour  whatever  Liquor  you  pleafe  upop  it*  and  only  wipe  it  with  a  Wet  Cloth,  ni(h> 
and  there  will  remain  neither  Mark  nor  Smell  behind.  But  then  there  is  a  great  Art  in  ufing 
it:  for  let  it  be  ever  fo  good  in  its  Kind,  yet  there  is  ftill  need  of  a  dextrous  and  careful  Hand 
Vol.  I.  4  0.  to 
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Of  the  Porcelain,  or  China-Ware, 

to  apply  it.  The  Workman  ought  to  be  Matter  of  a  great  deal  of  Patience  as  well  as  Skill 
find  the  jutt  Temper  that  the  Varnifh  requires;  for  it  it  be  either  too  thick  or  too  thin  he 
make  but  very  indifferent  Work  of  it.  5  v  u 

How  ufed  in  ^le  ^arn^  *s  aPP^Y  ^  tw0  different  Manners;  the  one,  which  is  mott  fimple,  is 
Japaning.  mediately  upon  the  Wood  :  After  it  has  been  well  polifh’d,  they  do  it  over  two  or  thre" 
times  with  Tong-yew,  a  kind  of  Oil;  and  when  it  is  well  dry’d,  lay  on  their  Varnitti  as  0^ 
It  is  fo  tranfparent  that  the  Grain  of  the  Wood  appears  clearly  through  it;  and  therefore  if 
they  would  conceal  the  Materials  they  work  upon,  they  lay  on  the  Varnifh  a  great  number 
of  times,  and  then  it  becomes  fo  gloffy  that  it  refembles  a  Looking-Glafs.  When  the  Work 
is  dry,  they  paint  feveral  forts  of  Figures  with  Gold  or  Silver,  fuch  as  Flowers,  Men,  Birds 
Trees,  Mountains,  Palaces,  &c.  over  which  they  lay  Varnifh  once  more,  but  lightly,  both  to 
preferve  and  give  it  a  Glofs.  ‘  L( 

#  The  other  Manner,  which  is  not  fo  plain,  requires  more  preparation,  for  it  is  laid  upon  a 
kind  of  Mattie,  or  Pafte-board,  compos’d  of  Paper,  Flax,  Lime,  and  fome  other  Materials* 
which  being  well  beaten  together,  and  glu’d  upon  the  Wood,  makes  a  Ground  very  fmooth  and' 
firm  :  on  this  they  pafs  the  Oil  before  mention’d  two  or  three  times,  and  then  apply  feveral 
Lays  of  Varnifh,  letting  each  dry  one  after  another.  Every  Workman  has  his  own  way  of 
doing  things,  which  are  more  or  lefs  perfect  according  to  his  Skill,  (a) 
lift  Colour^  II  often  happens  that  by  fpilling  Tea  and  other  hot  Liquors  upon  thefe  Japan’d  Works 
and  Luftre^  they,  lofe  their  Luftre,  becaufe  the  Varnifh  grows  dull,  and  turns  yellow.  “  The  Means,  (fays 
"  a  Chinefe  Author)  to  give  it  the  fhining  Black  that  it  had  before,  is  to  expofe  it  for  a 
“  Night  to  a  white  Froft,  or  elfe,  which  is  better,  to  hold  it  for  fome  time  in  the  Sun.” 


Porcelain  or 
China-  Ware, 


Of  the  Porcelain  or  China-Ware. 

PORC  E  L  A  IN  which  is  the  mott  common  Furniture  us’d  by  the  Chinefe,  and  the  chief 
Ornament  of  their  Houfes,  has  been  fo  much  fought  after  in  Europe,  and  ttill  makes 
fo  great  a  Branch  of  its  Trade,  that  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  acquaint  the  Reader  with 
the  Manner  of  making  it.  Some  Authors  pretend  that  it  is  compos’d  of  Egg-Shells  or  of 
,  Sheds  of.  a  certain  Fifh,  bury’d  in  the  Earth  for  twenty  or  thirty,  or  even  a  hundred  Years. 

But  this  is  mere  Invention  of  fuch  Writers,  who  have  boldly  palm’d  their  own  filly  Conie&ures 
on  the  World,  in  many  other  Particulars  alfo,  concerning  China  ;  of  which  they  have  given 
the  mott  falfe,  and  often  the  mott  ridiculous  Accounts. 

made  only  at  Chtna-W are  is .  made  no  where  but  in  one  Town  of  the  Province  of  Ryang-fi  nam’d 

i n%ang-fiS  Ktng-te-chng,  which  is  a  League  in  Length,  containing  upwards  of  a  Million  of  Souls.  It  is 
not  above  three  Miles  diftant  from  Tew-lyang,  a  City  of  the  third  Rank,  whereon  it  depends, 
lymg  in  the  Dittrid:  of  J au-cbew ,  one  of  the  Cities  of  the  firft  Rank  in  the  Province. 
Kent  recolles  a  Church  in  Ktng-te-ching ,  and  among  his  Converts  there  were  feveral, 
Curious  Ac-  who  both  made  China- Ware,  and  drove  a  confiderable  Trade  in  it,  he  obtain’d  from  them 

Zp  DeL-  an  exa<?  knowledge  relating  to  every  Branch  of  this  curious  Art.  Befides  this,  he  has  feen 
mIUs.  every  thine:  himfelf.  and  confuted  fh^  r.hlnen,  _ ^i__  tt: 


Its  Inventor 
unknown. 


eveiy  thing  himfelf,  and  confulted  the  Chinefe  Books  that  treat  on  this  Subject,  efpecially  the  Hi- 
ftory  or  Annals  of  Few-lyang  :  for  it  is  a  Cuftom  in  China  for  every  City  to  print  a  Hiftory  of 
its  Dittridt,  comptehending  its  Situation,  Extent,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Country;  an  Account 
of  the  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  the  Perfons  diftinguifh’d  for  Arms,  Learning,  or  Inte¬ 
grity  of  Life  ;  the  extraordinary  Events,  and  efpecially  the  Merchandizes  and  Provifions  which 
are  exported  or  fold  there. 

This  Mittionary  has  fearch’d  in  vain  to  find  out  the  Inventor  of  China- Ware,  for  the  Annals 
fay  nothing  of  him,  nor  whether  the  Difcovery  was  owing  to  Chance  or  Experience.  They 
only  fay,  that  it  was  exquifitely  white,  without  any  Defedt  ;  and  that  whatever  was  tranf- 
ported  into  other  Kingdoms,  had  no  other  Name  but  The  precious  Jewels  of  Jau-chew.  And 
lower  it  is  added.  The  fine  China -W are,  which  is  of  a  lively  fiining  White,  and  a  clear  Sky- 

Blue,  comes  all  from  King-te-ching.  It  is  made  in  other  Places,  but  it  is  of  a  quite  different 
Colour  and  Finenefs. 

^h°rt  (not  to  fpeak  of  the  other  fort  of  Earthen-Ware  made  all  over  Chitia,  but  to  which 
make*  uVife-  never  giye  t^le  Name  of  Porcelain)  there  are  fome  Provinces,  as  thofe  of  Kan-ton  and 
were  fruitiefs  o-kyen,^  where  they  make  Porcelain,  but  Strangers  cannot  be  deceiv’d  therein  ;  for  that  of 
o-kyen  is  as  white  as  Snow,  but  has  no  Glofs,  and  is  not  painted  with  various  Colours.  The 
r  ,or  ,Te~.  King-te-ching  formerly  carry ’d  thither  all  their  Materials,  in  hopes  of  being  con¬ 
fît  Crai  n-  ?m.ers>  k y  reafon  of  the  great  Trade  then  driven  by  the  Europeans  at  A-mwi',  but 
^ ,  0  t  leir  Labour,  for  they  could  never  make  it  there  with  Succefs. 

,  l  mPeror  Kang-hi,  who  defir’d  to  know  every  thing,  caus’d  fome  Workmen  in  Porcelain 
°  e  roug  t  to  Pe-king ,  and  every  thing  proper  for  that  Manufacture.  They  did  their  ntmoft 

to  uccee  ,  being  under  the  Prince’s  Eye,  and  yet  we  are  affur’d  that  their  Work  fail’d.  It 

• 


is 


(a)  For  a  more  particular  Account  of  laying  on  the  Varnifli,  fee  before,  p.  9, 


* 


and  its  Materials. 

is  poflible  the  Reafons  of  Inteieft  and  Policy  had  a  Hand  in  the  Mifcarriage  ;  but  however  that 

be,  King-teaching  alone  has  the  Honour  of  fupplying  all  parts  of  the  World  with  Porcelain  ; 
even  the  japanefe  come  to  China  for  it. 


•  Ever/  ,r^tes  to  China- Ware,  fays  P.  Dentrecolles  (b),  (for  it  is  he  who  fpeaks  in  Heads  treat- 

the  relt  or  this  Aiticle)  may  be  reduc  d  to  the  following  Heads  :  viz.  The  Materials  whereof  ed  of  in  this 
•it  is  compos id,  and  how  they  are  prepard  ;  the  different  Kinds  of  Porcelain,  and  the  Manner  Amcle- 
^  Oil  which  gives  it  the  Glofs,  and  its  Qualities  ;  the  Colours  which  embellifh 
it,  and  the  Art  of  laying  them  on  ;  the  Baking,  and  Meafures  taken  to  give  it  a  proper 
Degree  of  Heat  ;  laftly,  I  fhall  make  fome  Reflections  on  the  ancient  and  modern  Porcelain, 
sis  alfo  on  certain  things,  which  render  it  impracticable  for  the  Chinefe  to  imitate  thofe  Paterns 
that  have  been  or  may  be  fent  them. 

But  before  I  begin,  it  may  be  proper  to  undeceive  thofe  who  imagine  that  the  Name  Porcelain  no 
of  Porcelain  comes  from  a  Chinefe  Word.  Indeed  there  are  fome  Words,  tho’  but  very  few  c^Word 
in  number,  which  are  both  French  and  Chinefe  :  The  [or  Tea]  for  Inftance,  as  we  call  it, 
js  likewife  calld  The  in  the  Province  of  Fo-kyen ,  tho’  the  Name  in  the  Mandarin  Lan¬ 
guage  is  Cha,  Papa  and  Ma  ma ,  are  likewife  Words,  which  in  fome  Provinces,  and  particu¬ 
larly  at  King-te-ching ,  are  in  the  Mouths  of  Children,  and  flgnify  Father  and  Mother.  But 
as  for  the  Name  of  Porcelain,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  Chinefe ,  that  none  of  the  Syllables  whereof 
it  is  compos’d,  can  be  either  pronounc’d  or  written  by  the  Chinefe j  the  Sounds  not  being  to  be 
found  in  their  Language.  It  is  likely  that  the  Word  came  from  the  Portuguefe ,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  with  them  Porcellana  Signifies  properly  a  Cup  or  Porrenger-,  and  that  Lcça  is 
the  Name  they  generally  give  to  the  Ware,  which  we  call  Porcelain,  and  the  Chinefe  commonly 
Tfe-ki .  ' 


I.  The  Materials  of  China -Ware,  and  how  prepard. 

î  -  .  \ 

THE  Matter  of  Porcelain  confifts  of  two  forts  of  Earth,  one  call’d  Pe  tun  tfe ,  and  the  Porce,aîn 
other  Kau  lin  :  This  latter  is  mix’d  with  fhining  Particles,  the  other  is  Amply  white, 
and  very  fine  to  the  T ouch.  At  the  fame  time  that  a  great  number  of  Barks  afcend  the  River  Earth, 
from  Jau-chew  to  King-te-ching ,  in  order  to  load  with  China- Ware,  nearly  as  many  fmall 
ones  defcend  from  Ki-mwen ,  laden  with  Pe-tun-tfe  and  Kau-lin,  in  form  of  Bricks  ;  for 
King-te-ching  produces  no  Materials  fit  for  Porcelain. 

The  Pe-tun-tfe ,  whofe  Grain  is  fo  very  fine,  is  nothing  elfe  but  pieces  of  Rock,  dug  out  of,.  The  Pe- 
Quarries,  and  made  into  that  Form.  All  forts  of  Stones  are  not  proper  for  Pe-tun-tfe ,  other-  tun-tfe. 

■Wife  there  would  be  no  Occafion  to  go  twenty  or  thirty  Leagues  diftant  in  the  next  Pro¬ 
vince  to  look  for  it.  The  Chinefe  fay  the  right  Stones  ought  to  have  a  greenifh  Call. 

The  firfl:  Preparation  is  in  the  following  manner  :  They  break  the  Stone  with  great  Iron  , 

Mallets*  and  putting  the  Pieces  into  Mortars,  reduce  them  to  very  fine  Powder,  by  help  owprepar 
of  certain  Peftles,  the  Head  whereof  is  made  of  Stone,  and  capp’d  with  Iron.  Thefe  Peftles 
work  without  ceafing,  being  put  in  Motion,  either  by  the  Labour  of  Men,  or  elfe  by  means  of 
Water,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Hammers  of  Paper-Mills.  They  afterwards  call  the  Powder 
into  a  great  Jar  full  of  Water,  and  ftirr  it  up  ftrongly  with  an  Iron  Shovel  j  then  having 
refted  a  few  Minutes,  there  rifes  on  the  Surface  a  fort  of  Cream  four  or  five  Fingers  thick, 
which  they  take  off,  and  pour. into  another  Veflel  full  of  Water.  In  this  manner  they  agi¬ 
tate  the  Water  in  the  firfl:  Jar  feveral  times,  flail  gathering  what  fwims  on  the  Top,  till 
there  remains  nothing  but  the  grofspart,  which  they  take  out  and  pound  afrefti. 

With  refpeâ:  to  the  fécond  Jar,  wherein  that  is  caft  which  was  gather’d  from  the  firft,  they  Reduced  to  a 
Wait  till  there  is  form’d  at  the  Bottom  a  kind  of  Pafte,  and  when  the  Water  appears  clear  Palte>  and 
at  Top,  they  pour  it  gently  off,  that  the  Sediment  may  not  be  difturb’d,  and  throw  the  Pafte  ^  ^ks 
into  large  Moulds  to  dry  :  But  before  it  is  quite  hard,  they  divide  it  into  fmall  Bricks,  which 
they  fell  by  hundreds  ;  and  to  this  Shape,  and  its  Colour,  it  owes  the  Name  of  Pe-tun-tfe.  The 
Moulds  wherein  this  Pafte  is  thrown,  are  a  kind  of  large  Boxes,  whofe  Bottoms  are  cover’d 
with  Bricks,  plac’d  upright ,  fo  as  to  make  an  even  Surface,  over  which  they  lay  a  thick 
Cloth  ;  then  they  pour  in  the  Matter,  which  they  cover  foon  after  with  another  Cloth,  and 
place  thereon  a  fécond  Bed  of  Bricks,  laid  clofe  together  flatwife  :  All  this  is  done  to  get  out 
the  Water  more  readily,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  the  Subftance,  which  as  it  grows  hard, 
eafily  takes  the  Figure  of  the  Bricks. 

There  would  be  nothing  to  add  to  this  Article,  if  the  Chinefe  were  not  addi&ed  to  adulterate 
their  Goods  ;  but  People  who  roll  fmall  Grains  of  Pafte  in  Pepper  Powder,  in  order  to  mix 
them  with  the  true  Pepper,  are  not  willing  to  fell  Pe-tun-tfe  tmmix’d  with  groffer  Matter;  for 
which  reafon  they  are  oblig’d  to  purify  it  again  at  King-te-ching ,  before  they  ufe  it. 

The  Kau-lin, ,  which  is  another  component  part  of  Porcelain,  requires  fomewhat  lefs  Labour  in  2  The  Kax. 
the  Preparation  than  the  Pe-tun-tfe  :  They  find  Mines  of  it  in  the  Heart  of  certain  Mountains,  //».  ' 

whofe  Surface  is  cover’d  with  a  reddiftx  Earth.  Thefe  Mines  are  pretty  deep,  and  the  Matter 
we  are  fpeaking  of  is  found  in  Lumps,  which  they  make  into  Bricks,  in  the  fame  manner  as  uke  the 
the  Pe-tun-tfe .  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  the  white  Earth  of  Malta ,  call’d  St.  Paul's  Earth ,  white  Earth 
is  of  much  the  fame  Nature  with  the  Kau-lin,  tho’  the  fmall  ftiining  Particles  have  not  been  ot  Malta’ 
ML  ,  ..  ob- 


(b)  This  Account  is  taken  from  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,  where  there  are  two  Pieces  written  by  this  Jejuit  on  th&Subje&, 
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Of  the  Porcelain,  or  China-Ware, 

obferv'd  in  it.  The  fine  Porcelain  receives  its  Firmnefs  from  the  Kau-lin ,  which  is  as  it  were 
the  Sinews  thereof;  and  thus  the  Mixture  of  a  foft  Earth  gives  Strength  to  the  Pe-tun-tfe,  which 
is  got  from  the  hardeft  Rocks.  A  rich  Merchant  inform’d  me  that  fome  Years  ago  th t  Emtio 
or  Dutch  (for  the  Chinefe  Name  is  common  to  both  (c)  Nations)  bought  a  Quantity  of  the 
tun-tfe ,  andcarry’d  it  into  their  Country,  to  make  China -Ware;  but  that  having  forgot  the 
Kau-lin,  their  Defign  mifearry’d,  as  they  afterwards  own’d  :  On  which  Occafion  the  Chinefe 
Merchant  faid  with  a  Laugh,  that  They  would  have  a  Body,  whoj'e  F left)  Jhould  be  fupported  witL 
out  Bones. 

They  have  lately  found  out  another  proper  Ingredient  in  the  Compofition  of  China-Ware 
which  is  a  Stone,  or  kind  of  Crayon,  call’d  Wha-Jhê ,  whereof  a  fort  of  Ptifan  is  made  by  the 
Chinefe  Phyficians,  who  reckon  it  deterfive,  opening  and  cooling.  They  take  fix  parts  of  this 
Stone,  and  one  of  Liquorice,  which  they  pulverife;  and  putting  half  a  Spoonful  of  the  Powder 
into  a  Cup  of  frefh  Water,  give  it  the  Patient  to  drink,  pretending  that  this  Ptifan  cools 
the  Blood,  and  allays  the  internal  Heat.  The  Perfons  concern’d  in  this  Manufactory  have  thought 
fit  to  ufe  this  Stone  in  the  room  of  Kau-lin  ;  and  perhaps  thofe  parts  of  Europe  that  yield 
no  Kau-lin  may  furniffi  Wha-ftjê.  It  is  call’d  Wha,  becaufe  it  is  glutinous,  and  partakes  fbme- 
thing  of  the  Nature  of  Sope.  The  China-Ware  that  is  made  with  it,  is  fcarce,  and  much 
dearer  than  the  other.  The  Grain  of  it  is  exceeding  fine,  and  as  for  the  Painting,  if  com¬ 
par’d  with  ordinary  China- Ware,  it  as  far  exceeds  it  as  Vellum  does  Paper;  befides  this 
China-Ware  is  fo  light,  that  it  furprifes  one  who  is  accuftom’d  to  handle  the  other  Sorts  :  It 
is  likewife  much  more  brittle  than  the  common,  and  it  is  difficult  to  hit  upon  the  true 
Degree  of  baking  it.  Some  do  not  make  ufe  of  the  Wha-Jhê  for  the  Body  of  the  Work- 
contenting  themfelves  with  making  a  fine  Glue  of  it,  wherein  they  dip  the  Porcelain  when 
it  is  dry,  that  it  may  take  one  Lay  before  it  receives  the  Colour  and  Varniffi,  by  which  means 
it  acquires  a  good  deal  of  Beauty. 

I  ffiall  now  explain  the  Manner  of  working  the  Wha-Jhê.  (i)  When  they  have  taken  it  out 
of  the  Mine,  they  wafh  it  in  River  or  Rain-Water,  to  feparate  the  remainder  of  yellow 
Earth  that  flicks  to  it.  (2)  Thëy  then  break  it,  and  put  it  into  a  Tub  of  Water  to  dif- 
folve,  preparing  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Kau-lin.  It  is  affirm’d  that  Porcelain  may 
be  made  with  Wha-Jhê  alone,  prepar’d  in  this  manner,  without  any  Mixture.  However  one 
of  my  Converts,  who  had  made  fome  of  this  Kind,  told  me,  that  to  eight  parts  of  Wha- 
Jhê  he  puts  two  parts  of  Pe-tun-tfe ;  and  that  for  the  reft  he  proceeded  in  the  fame  manner 
as  when  he  made  the  common  China- Ware,  with  the  Pe-tun-tfe  and  Kau-lin.  In  this  new 
kind  of  Porcelain  the  Wha-J he  fupplies  the  Place  of  the  Kau-lin:  but  one  is  much  dearer 
than  the  other,  for  a  Load  of  Kau-lin  coft  but  twenty  Sous,  whereas  that  of  the  Whajhé 
ftands  in  a  Crown  ;  fo  that  no  wonder  this  fort  of  China- Ware  fhould  be  dearer  than  the 
common. 

I  fhall  add  one  Obfervation  more  concerning  Wha-Jhê  :  When  it  is  prepar’d  and  made 
into  little  Bricks  like  the  Pe-tun-tfe ,  they  diftolve  a  certain  Quantity  of  them  in  Water  ;  and 
making  a  very  clear  Pafte  of  it,  with  a  Pencil  dipp’d  therein  trace  feveral  Fancies  upon  the 
Porcelain,  to  which,  after  it  is  dry,  they  give  the  Varniffi.  When  it  is  bak’d  thefe  Defigns 
appear,  being  of  a  different  White  from  that  of  the  Body  of  the  Ware,  and  not  unlike  a  thin 
Vapour,  fpread  over  the  Surface.  The  White  of  the  Wha-Jhê  is  call’d  White  of  Ivory ,  Syang 
y  a  pe.  ,  ..  . 

They  paint  Figures  on  the  Porcelain,  alfo  with  She-kau ,  a  kind  of  Stone  or  Mineral  like 
Allum,  which  gives  another  kind  of  white  Colour,  and  is  particular  in  this,  that  before  it  is 
prepar’d  it  muft  be  burnt  in  the  Fire  ;  afterwards  they  break  it,  and  manage  it  like  the 
Wha-Jhê :  they  throw  it  into  a  Veflèl  full  of  Water,  ftir  it  about,  and  gather  the  Cream  that 
fwims  on  the  Top  from  time  to  time;  and  when  this  is  done  they  find  a  pure  Mafs, 
which  they  ufe  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  purify’d  Wha-Jhê. 

The  She-kau  does  not  enter  into  the  Compofition  of  Porcelain  ;  for  nothing  yet  has  been  found 
proper  to  fupply  the  Place  of  the  Kau-lin ,  and  give  Confidence  to  the  Ware,  but  the  Wha-Jhê. 
If,  as  they  tell  me,  more  than  two  parts  of  Pe-tun-tfe  be  put  to  eight  of  Wha-Jhê ,  the  Porcelain 
will  fink  down  in  the  Oven,  for  want  of  a  Body,  or  rather,  becaufe  there  is  not  a  proper 
Cohefion  of  the  Parts. 


2.  The  Oil  which  gives  the  Glofs  to  the  Porcelain. 


The  Oil  of 
Stone  or  Var- 
nilh,  for 
glazing  the 
Porcelain. 


BESIDES  the  Barks  loaded  ' with  Pe-tun-tfe  and  Kau-lin ,  which  lye  along  the  Bank- 
fide  at  King-te-ching,  there  are  others  full  of  a  whitiffi  liquid  Subftance.  I  knew  a 
great  while  ago,  that  this  was  an  Oil  which  gives  the  Ware  its  Whitenefs  and  Glofs,  but  was 
ignorant  what  it  was  made  of  ;  a  thing  I  have  fince  learn’d.  The  Chinefe  Name  Tew,  given 
to  different  Sorts  of  Oil,  feems  not  fo  fuitable  to  this  Liquid,  as  the  Ift,  which  fignifies  Varnift), 
as  I  believe  it  would  be  call’d  in  Europe.  This  Oil  or  Varniffi  is  procur’d  from  a  very  hard 
Stone  ;  but  this  is  no  ftrange  thing,  fince  it  is  pretended  that  Stones  are  form’d  of  the  Salts 
and  Oils  of  the  Earth,  which  mix  and  unite  intimately  together. 

Tho’ 

(c)  That  is,  I  fuppofe,  The  Red-bair'd  Mtn.  See  before  p.  333,' 
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Tho’  Oil  may  be  gotten  from  the  Stone*  whereof  the  Pe-tun-tfe  are  made,  yet  they  choofe 
this  fort,  becaufe  it  is  whiter,  and  the  Spots  are  of  a  deeper  Green.  The  Hiftory  of  Few  lyang, 
tho’  it  does  not  enter  into  particulars,  fays,  the  Stone  proper  for  the  Oil  has  Spots  of  the  Colour  of 
Cyprefs  Leaves,  Pejhu  ye  pan  ;  or  red  Marks  on  a  brownith  ground,  much  like  the  Plant  call’d 
\ toad-flax ,  Ju  chi  ma  tang . 

After  this  Stone  has  been  very  well  waftid,  it  muft  be  prepar’d  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  How  prewar. 
Pe-tun-tfe \  And  when  the  Cream,  or  pureft  part  of  the  Matter  in  the  firft  Jar,  or  Veffel,  has-¬ 
been  put  into  the  fécond,  to  about  a  hundred  Pounds  thereof,  they  add  a  Pound  of  She-kaui 
made  red-hot  in  the  fire,  and  beaten  fmall.  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  Runnet  which  gives  it  a  Con¬ 
fidence,  tho’  they  take  care  to  keep  it  always  liquid. 

Br  •:  This  Oil  of  Stone  is  never  ufed  alone,  but  is  mixed  with  another,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  Oil  of  Lime 
Soul  of  it,  and  compofed  as  follows:  They  take  large  pieces  of  Quick-Lime,  whereon  they  and  Fern 
throw  a  little  Water  with  their  Hands  to  reduce  it  to  a  Powder  ;  over  this  they  fpread  a  Lay  0f  Afhes‘ 
dry  Fern,  and  over  that  again  another  of  Lime.  Having  thus  put  on  feveral  Lays,  alternately 
.ohe  upon  another,  they  fet  Fire  to  the  Fern  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  confum’d,  divide  the  Allies 
between  five  or  fix  new  Lays  of  dry  Fern  :  or  if  there  be  more  of  them  the  Oil  will  be  fo  much 
the  better. 

Heretofore,  fays  the  Hiftory  of  Few-lyang ,  befides  Fern,  they  made  ufe  of  the  Wood  of  a 
Tree,  the  Fruit  of  which  is  call’d  Se-tfe.  To  judge  from  the  roughnefs  of  the  Fruit  before  it  is 
ripe,  and  by  its  little  Crown,  it  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  Medlar.  They  now  make  no  ufe  of  it, 
perhaps  becaufe  it  is  become  exceeding  fcarce  ;  and  probably  it  is  for  want  of  this  Wood  that 
the  China- Ware  made  at  prefent  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  it  was  formerly.  The  nature  of  the  Lime 
and  Fem  contributes  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  Oil  ;  and  I  have  obferv’d  that  what  comes  from 
iome  Places  is  much  more  valuable  than  that  which  is  brought  from  others. 

s.  When  they  have  gotten  a  fufticient  quantity  of  the  Afhes  of  Lime  and  Fern, they  throw  them  How  PpePar. 
into  a  Veflel  full  of  Water.  In  a  hundred  Pounds  of  it  they  diflolve  a  Pound  of  She-kau ,  then  ed  and  mixed 
ftirring  the  Mixture  very  well,  let  it  reft  till  there  appears  upon  the  Surface  a  Skin  or  Cruft  ; 
which  they  gather  and  put  into  a  fécond  Veffel,  repeating  the  whole  feveral  times.  When  there  rmer* 
is  form’d  a  kind  of  liquid  Pafte  at  the  bottons  of  the  fécond  Jar,  they  prepare  it,  pouring  off  the 
Water  very  gently  ;  and  this  is  the  fécond  Oil,  which  is  to  be  mixt  with  the  preceding.  In 
order  to  have  a  prdper  Mixture,  the  two  kinds  of  Oil  ought  to  be  equally  thick  ;  for  which  reafon 
.they  from  time  to  time  dip  fmall  Bricks  of  Pe-tun-tfe  into  both,  in  order  to  difcover  by  their 
Surface,  when  drawn  out,  whether  the  Oil  be  of  an  equal  Confiftence.  So  much  for  the  Qua¬ 
lity  of  thefe  two  forts  of  Oils  :  As  to  the  Quantity, the  beft  way  is  to  mix  ten  Meafures  of  Oil  of 
Stone,  with  one  Meafure  of  that  made  of  the  Allies  of  Fern  and  Lime;  thofe  who  are  moft 
iparing,  never  put  in  lefs  than  three  Meafures.  If  the  Merchants  who  fell  this  Oil  are  inclin’d 
to  tricking,  they  may  eafily  increafe  the  Quantity,  only  putting  Water  into  it  ;  and  to  conceal 
-the  Fraud,  adding  She-kau  in  proportion,  which  hinders  the  Matter  from  being  too  liquid. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Varnifti  call’d  Pfi  kin  yew,  that  is,  Varnijh  of  burn'd  Gold:  but  I  v  .. 
ihould  rather  call  it  Varnifti  of  the  Colour  of  Caft  Brafs,  or  Coffee,  or  of  a  dead  Leaf.  To  Gold. 

‘  make  this  Varnifti,  which  is  a  new  Invention,  they  take  common  yellow  Earth,  and  manage  it 
:  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Pe-tun-tfe  ;  and  when  this  Earth  is  prepar’d,  they  ufe  none  but  the 
,  jfineft  Matter,  which  they  caft  into  Water,  and  make  a  kind  of  Glue  of,  about  the  thicknefs  of 
the  common  Varnifti  call’d  Pe-yew ,  made  of  pieces  of  Rock-ftone.  Thefe  two  Varnifties  Pfi- 
kin  and  Pe-yew  are  mix’d  together  ;  and  as  for  this  purpofe  they  ought  to  be  of  an  equal  Confi¬ 
dence,  trial  is  made  thereof  by  dipping  a  P e-tun  tfe  into  each  fort,  and  if  the  Varnifties  enter 
!  the  Bricks,  they  are  deem’d  fit  for  incorporating.  They  likewife  put  into  the  Pfi-kin,  Varnifti,  or 
the  Oil  of  Lime  and  Fern-Afties  prepar’d  as  above,  and  of  the  fame  Confiftence  as  the  Pe-yew  ; 

'  mixing  more  or  lefs  of  thefe  two  Varnifties  with  the  Pfi-kin ,  according  as  they  would  have  it 
deeper  or  clearer  ;  to  know  which  feveral  Trials  muft  be  made  :  For  inftance,  they  put  two  Cups 
;  foil  of  the  Pfi-kin  to  eight  of  the  Pe-yew ,  and  to  four  Cups  full  of  this  Mixture  they  put  one 
Cup  of  Varnifti  made  of  Lime  and  Fern. 

:  A  few  Years  ago  they  found  the  Art  to  paint  with  the  Pfwi,  that  is,  with  the  Violet-Colour,  Art  of  giid- 
and  to  gild  the  China-  Ware.  They  have  alfo  try’d  to  make  a  mixture  of  Leaf-Gold  with  Var-  jngandpaint- 

Iand  Powder  of  Flint,  which  might  be  apply’d  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  the  rêd  Oil  :  ^Colour'0' 
this  Attempt  did  not  fucceed,  and  they  found  that  the  Varnifti  Pfi-kin  look’d  more  beauti-  lately0 in-* 
md  gloffy.  At  one  time  they  made  Cups,  applying  the  gilt  Varnifti  on  the  Outfide,  andvemed- 
pure  white  within  :  But  they  have  varied  their  Method  fince.  Thus  upon  a  Cup  or  Veffel, 

:h  they  defigned  to  varnifti  with  the  Pfi-kin,  they  ftuck  on  a  round  or  fquare.  piece  of  wet 
:r  in  one  or  two  Places  ;  then  having  laid  on  the  Pfi-kin,  they  took  off  the  Papers,  and  painted 
Places  with  red  or  blue,  varniftiing  thofe  Parts  alfo  when  the  Ware  was  dry.  Some  fill’d 
lefe  empty  Spaces  with  a  blue  or  black  Ground,  in  order  to  gild  them  after  the  firft  Baking. 

3.  Manner  of  making  China -Ware. 

E  F  O  R  E  I  ftiew  the  Method  of  ufing  this  Oil,  or  rather  Varnifti,  it  will  be  proper  china  Manu, 
to  give  an  Account  how  China-Ware  is  made:  in  doing  which  I  (hall  begin  with  the^?01?3* 
k  that  goes  forward  in  the  leaft  frequented  Part  of  King  te  ching .  There,  in  a  Place  encom-  'ng'u'L  in*’ 
ol.  I.  4  R  pafs’d 
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pafs’d  with  Walls,  they  have  built  vaft  Pent-Houfes,  wherein  appears  abundance  of  Eart'hen 
Vettels  in  rows  one  above  another.  Within  this  inclofure  an  infinite  number  of  Workmen  live 
and  work,  each  having  his  particular  Talk.  One  Piece  of  China- Ware,  before  it  is  fit  for  the 
Furnace,  pafies  through  the  Hands  of  above  twenty  Perfons  without  the  leaft  Confufion,  they 
having  doubtlefs  found  that  by  fuch  means  the  Work  goes  on  the  fatten  .  ,  7 

p  f  f  ^  ]  The  firtt  Labour  confitts  in  purifying  the  Pe-tun-tfe  and  Kau-lin ,  from  the  grofs  Parts  it 
KauVn  how  abounds  with  when  it  comes  to  them.  To  this  end  they  break  the  Pe-tun-tfe  in  Pieces, and  throw 
purify ’d.  ,  it  into  a  Veflel  full  of  Water,  ttirring  it  about  with  a  large  Spatula  till  it  is  dittolv’d  :  then  they 

let  it  fettle  a  few  Minutes  ;  after  which  they  gather  what  fwims  on  the  Surface,  repeating  the 
fame  in  the  Manner  before  mentioned.  As  for  the  Pieces  of  Kau-lin  there  is  no  occafion  to 
break  them;  for  being  put  into  a  very  clean  Bafket,  and  fo  let  down  into  a  Vefief  full  of  Water 
they  ditfolve  of  themfelves,  commonly  leaving  Impurities  behind  that  are  thrown  away.  In  a 
Year’s  time  this  Refufe  gathers  to  a  vatt  quantity,  making  great  heaps  of  white  fpungy  Sand,  of 
which  it  is  necettary  to  clear  the  Place  where  they  work. 

Thefe  two  Materials  being  thus  prepar’d,  they  mutt  be  mix’d  in  a  juft  Proportion:  For  mak¬ 
ing  fine  China- Ware,  there  goes  the  fame  quantity  of  Kau-lin  as  Pe-tun-tJ'e  ;  for  the  middle  Sort 
they  put  four  Parts  of  Kau-lin  to  fix  of  Pe-tun-tfe  ;  and  for  the  worft,  they  allow  one  Part  of 
Kau-lin  to  three  of  Pe-tun-tfe .  When  fo  far  is  done,  they  throw  the  Mais  into  a  large  hollow 
Place,  well  pav’d,  and  cemented  every  where:  Then  they  tread  and  knead  it  till  it  grows  hard. 
.This  Work  is  very  laborious  ;  for  theChriftians  who  were  employ’d  at  it  feldom  came  toChufch 
not  being  v  able,  to  obtain  that  Liberty,  without  getting  others  to  fupply  their  Places;  becaufe 
when  this  Labour  ceafes  to  go  on,  all  the  reft  of  the  Workmen  ftop  of  courfe.  The -Matter 
'being  thus  wrought,  they  take  Pieces  of  it  and  fpread  them  on  large  Slates,  where  they  knead 
and  roll  it  every  way,  taking  great  care  that  there  be  no  hollow  Places  in  it,  or  any  foreign 
Matter  mixt  with  it:  For  a  Hair  ora  Grain  of  Sand  would  fpoil  the  Ware-:  and  if  the 
Mafs  is  not  well  kneaded  the  China  will  crack,  fplit,  run,  and  warp.  From  thefe  firtt  Ele¬ 
ments  arife  fo  many  curious  Works  in  Porcelain  ;  which  are  made,  fome  with  the  Wheel, 
others  in  Moulds  only,  and  afterwards  finifh’d  with  the  Chifel. 

All  the  fmooth  Ware  are  made  the  firft  way  :  À  Tea-Cup,  for  inftance,  when  it  comes  from 
na  made  with  the  Wheel  is  very  imperfe<ft,-not  unlike  the  Crown  of  a  Hat  before  it  is  form’d  on  the  Block, 
the  wheel,  The  Workman  gives  it  the  Widenefs  and  Height  requir’d,  and  parts  with  it  almoft  as  fbon  as  he 
has  taken  it  in  hand:  For  he  gets  but  three  Deniers  [or  the  value  of  half  a  Farthing]  for  a  Board, 
and  every  Board  contains  twenty  fix  Pieces.  The  Foot  of  the  Cup  is  nothing  then  but  a  fhape- 
lefs  piece  of  Earth;  which  is  hollowed  with  a  Chifel,  when  the  Cup  is  dry,  and  has  receiv’d 
all  the  Ornaments  intended  for  it.  From  the  Wheel  the  Cup  pattes  immediately  to  a  fécond 
Workman,  who  places  it  on  its  Foot;  and  foon  after  to  a  third,  who  puts  it  in  a  Mould,  (which 
is  fixt  on  a  fort  of  turning  Wheel)  and  gives  it  the  Figures:  A  fourth  polifhes  the  Cup  with  a 
Chifel,  efpecially  towards  the  Edges;  and  to  make  it  of  a  proper  Thinnefs  to  render  it  tranfpa- 
rent,  ferapes  it  feveral  times,  moittening  it  a  very  little  if  it  be  dry,  left  it  fhould  break.  When 
the  Cup  is  taken  out  of  the  Mould,  it  muft  be  roll’d  gently  thereon,  without  pretting  it  more 
on  one  fide  than  the  other;  for  elfe  it  would  not  be  exactly  round,  or  would  warp. 

It  is  furprizing  to  fee  with  what  Swiftnefs  thefe  Veffels  run  thro’  fo  many  Hands.  Some  affirm 
that  aPiece  of  China,  by  the  time  it  is  bak’d,  pafies  the  Hands  of  feventy  Workmen;  which  I 
can  eafily  believe  after  what  I  have  feen  my  i’elf.’ 

The.  great  Pieces  o  Ç  Porcelain  are  made  at  twice:  One  half  is  lifted  upon  the  Wheel  by  three 
or  four  Men,  each  of  whom  fupports  a  Side  of  it,  in  order  to  give  it  the  proper  Shape;  and 
the  other  half  being  almoft  dry  is  join’d  to  it,  by  means  of  fome  of  the  fame  Matter  moiften’d 
in  Water,  which  lerves  inftead  of  Mortar  or  Glue.  When  the  whole  is  quite  dry,  they  polifh 
the  Place  where  the  Pieces  were  join’d  with  a  Knife,  both  on  the  Inftde  and  the  Outfide,  which 
afterwards  by  means  of  the  Varnifti  looks  as  fmooth  as  the  reft.  In  the  fame  manner  they  apply 
Handles,  Ears,  and  other  parts  to  the  Veffels. 

What  has  been  faid,  chiefly  regards  the  Porcelain  made  in  Moulds,  or  by  the  Hands  only  : 
Such  are  tbofe  Pieces  that  are  fluted,  or  reprefenting  feveral  Fancies;  as  Animals,  Grotefque 
Figures,  Idols,  Bufts,  befpoken  by  the  Europeans ,  and  the  like.  Mould-Works  of  this  fort  confift 
of  theYe  or  four  Pieces,  which  are  join’d  to  each  other,  and  afterwards  finifh’d  with  Inftruments, 
proper  to  hollow  and  polifh  them,  as  well  as  to  add  feveral  Strokes,  which  they  do  not  receive 
from  the  Mould.  As  for  Flowers  and  other  Ornaments  that  are  not  in  Relievo,  but  as  it  were 
engrav’d,  they  are  imprefs’d  on  the  China  with  Seals  and  Moulds  :  They  alio  apply  Relievo’s 
ready  prepar’d,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  Gold -Lace  is  put  on  a  Suit  of  Clothes. 

What  follows,  relating  to  Moulds,  I  have  lately  been  an  Eye-witnefs  of  myfelf.  When  a 
Model  is  given  them,  which  they  cannot  imitate  by  the  Wheel,  they  take  the  Impreffion  of  it 
with  a  fort  of  Earth  fit  for  that  purpofe,  and  then  feparating  the  Mould  from  the  Model  in 
feveral  Pieces,  let  it  dry  gently. 

When  they  are  about  to  make  ufe  of  this  Mould,  they  fet  it  near  the  Fire  for  fome  time  : 
after  which  putting  in  a  quantity  of  the  Stuff,  according  to  the  Thicknefs  the  China  is  to  be  of, 
they  prefs  it  in  every  where  with  the  Hand  ;  and  then  placing  it  for  a  Minute  or  fo  before  the 
Fire,  the  figure  loofens  from  the  Mould,  by  the  drying  up  of  the  Moifture  that  held  them  toge-. 
thef.  The  different  Pieces  thus  work’d  feperately,  are  united  again  with  the  Stuff  made  fome- 
•\vhat  liquid.  I  have  feen  Figures  of  Animals  thus  made1  that  were  quite  folid.  They  firft  let 
b'tUJ  T.  a  *  •  ■  'the 
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&e  Mafs  harden,  then  giving  it  the  Figure  propos’d,  afterwards  finifh’d  it  with  a  Chifel,  or  added 
Parts  that  were  made  feparately.  Thefe  forts  of  Works  are  very  troublefome  to  make,  andin 
great  requeft.  When  the  Work  is  finifli ’d,  it  is  varnifh’d  and  bak’d;  after  which  they  paint  it, 
if  it  be  defir'd,  with  lèverai  Colours*  and  gild  it,  baking  it  a  fécond  time.  Pieces  of  Porcelain 
thus  made  are  fold  extremely  dear.  All  thefe  Works  ought  to  be  Ihelter’d  from  the  Cold,  for 
when  they  do  not  dry  equally,  the  Parts  that  are  moift  crack:  To  avoid  which  Inconveniehcy, 
they  fometimes  make  Fires  in  thefe  Laboratories.  :  •  -  .  .  • 

-  The  Moulds,  abovemention’d,  are  made  of  a  yellow*  fat  Earth*  which  is  as  it  were  in  Lumps,  How  and  of 
and  as  I  imagine  is  common  enough,  being  gotten  in  a  Place  not  far  from  King  te  ching.  They  vvhat  wâdç 
knead  this  Earth,  and  when  it  is  become  very  firm,  and  fome what  hard,  they  take  the  proper 
quantity  for  the  Mould  that  is  to  be  made,  and  beat  it  very  much  :  After  they  have  given  it  the 
Figure  that  is  defil’d  they  let  it  dry,  and  in  the  lafi:  place  finilh  it  upon  the  Wheel.  The  Pot¬ 
ter  here  is  well  paid  for  his  Labour.  To  haften  a  Work  that  is  befpoken,  a  great  number  of 
Moulds  are  made,  for  employing  feveral  Companies  of  Workmen  at  the  fame  time.  If  care 
be  taken  of  thefe  Moulds,  they  will  laft  a  long  while;  and  a  Merchant,  who  has  them  ready 
by  him  for  thofe  forts  of  Works  which  Europeans  require,  can  deliver:  his  Goods  much  fooner 
and  cheaper,  and  yet  gain  confiderably  more  by  them,  than  another  who  has  them  to  make. 

But  if  they  fhould  happen  to  crack,  or  have  the  leafk  Flaw  in  them,  they  are  of  no  farther 
Service,  unlefs  for  China  of  the  fame  Fafhion,  but  fmaller  Size:  For  in  fuch  a  Cafe  they  put  it 
upon  the  Wheel,  and  repair  it,  that  it  may  ferve  a  fécond  time. 
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4.  Of  the  Colours  for  embelli fhing  the  China,  and  the  Art 
iiüiï.  of  laying  them  on.  ,  .  : 


Mg»  »  1 

*|TT  is  now  time  to  embellifh  the  Porcelain,  by  letting  it  pafs  into  the  Hands  of -the  Painters. 
1  Thefe  Wha-pey,  or  Painters  of  China,  are  as  poor  as  the  other  Workmen  ;  and  indeed  it  is 
»•'  no  wonder,  for,  excepting  fome  few,  a  Prentice  in  Europe,  who  had  ferv’d  at  the  Trade 
but  a  few  Months,  cou’d  perform  as  well.  What  they  do  that  way  is  the  effedt  of  Pradice, 
affiftedby  none  of  the  mod  extenfive  Imagination,  being  quits*  ignorant  of  all  the  excellent 
Rules  of  this  Art;  and  yet  it  miift  be  coiifCfs'd,  they  have  a -knack  of  painting  Porcelain ,  as 
well  as  Fans  and  Lanthor'ns,-  of  à  very  fine  Gau2e,  with  Flowers,  Animals,  and  Landlkips, 

which  are  iudly  admir’d.  1 ,  . 

:iThé  painting  part  is  divided,  in  the  fame  Work-hoüfe,  among  a  great  nuniber  of  Operators. 
It  is  the  foie  Bufinefs  of  one  to  ftrike  the  firft  colour’d  Circle,  near  the  Edges  of  the  Ware; 
another  traces  the  Flowers,  which  are  painted  by  a  third  ;  it  belongs  to  one  to  draw  Rivers  and 
Mountains,  to  another  Birds  and  other  Animals:  As  for  the  Figures  of  Men,  they  are  com¬ 
monly  the’  word  done  of  all.  But  we  have  no  right  to  rally  the  Chinefe,  for  their  manner  of 
painting  certain  Landlkips,  and  Plans  of  Cities,  brought  illuminated  from  Europe. 

*  The  China  is  made  of  all  Colours,  tho’  one  feldom  meets  in  Europe  with  any  fort,  but  that 
Iv’iih  a  bright  Blue  upon  a  white  Ground  :  However, I  believe  our  Merchants  have  imported  others. 
The  Ground  of  fome  is  like’ our  Burning-Glades  ;  that  of  others  is  quite  red,  done  either  with  Oil- 
fed  or  Blown-red,  and  froded  with  little  Points,  like  our  Paintings  in  Water-coloürs.  When 
febth  forts  of  Work  are  done  to  perfedion,  which  yet  is  no  eafy  matter,  they  are  vadly  priz'd, 
K<i  extremely  dear.  In  (hort,  there  is  other  China-Wzte  painted  with  Landlkips,  in  almoft 
'  1  p0rts  of  Colours,  and  fet  off  with  the  Ludre  of  Gilding  :  Thefe  are  very  beautiful  when  one 
jyillgo  to  the  expence  of  them  ;,  but  as  for  the  ordinary  China  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  compare, 
able  to  that  which  is  painted  fimply  with  Blue. 

!  The  Annals  of  King  te  ching  fay,  that  formerly  People  made  ufe  only  of  white  Porcelmn  i 
Perhaps  becaufe  they  had  not  as  yet  found  Blue  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Jau-chew  inferior  to 
£ut  ufed  for  the  fined  Ware;  which  lad  comes  from  far,  and  is  fold  very  dear  They  relate 
that  a  China-Wire  Merchant,'  having  been  fhip-wreck’d  on  a  defart  Coaft,  found  by  accident 
abundantly  more  Riches  than  he  had  lod  ;  for  wandering  upon  the  Shore,  while  the  Sailors 
*éfe  building  a  fmall  Veffel  out  of  the  Wreck,  he  perceiv'd  that  the  Stones  for  making  the 
Lft  Azure  or  Blue  were  very  common  there  :  Wherefore  he  carry  d  back  with  him  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  them,  and  tis  faid,  that  fo  charming  a  Blue  was  never  fcen  at  Kmg  te  ching. 
But  it  feems  the  Chine/e  Merchant  could  never  afterwards  light  upon  the  Coad,  which  Chance 

^Thf  AMm'is^epar’Tafter  the  following  manner  :  Fird  they  bury  it  in  the  Gravel,  which  is 
lout  the  Depth  of  half  a  Foot  in  the  Furnace,  where  they  calcine  it  for  twenty  four  Hours  ; 
inen  they  reduce  it  into  an  inpalpable  Powder,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  other  Colours 
not  upon  Marble,  but  in  great  Porcelain- Mortars,  the  Bottoms  of  which  are  unglaz  d,  as  well 
fethe  Head  of  the  Pedles  which  ferve  to  beat  it.  With  regard  to  this  Affair,  there  are  fome 
few  Remarks  to  be  made  :  (  1 .)  Before  it  is  buried  in.  the  Gravel,  of  the  Furnace  which  is  done 
fcfore  the  Furnace  is  heated,  it  mud  be  well  walhd  from  the  Earth  that  dicks  toit.  (2.)  It 
St  tot  enclos’d  in  a  Box’made  of  Porcelain  very  well  luted  (3  )  When  it  is  calcin’d  they 
break  it  and  paffing  it  through  a  Searfe,  put  it  into  a  glaz’d  Veffel,  pouring  thereon  boiling 
Water:  then  ftirring  it  about,  they  take  off  the  Scum  which  fwims  on  the  Top,  and  decant 
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the  Water  very  gently.  This  way  of  purifying  the  Blue  with  boiling  Water  mud  be  repeated 
twice  ;  after  which  they  throw  the  Blue,  while  it  is  yet  moifl,  and  in  the  condition  of  a  very  fine 
Pafle,  into  a  Mortar,  where  they  grind  it  for  a  conliderable  time.  J  u  J 

I  have  been  afiur’d  that  this  Azure  [or  Lapis  Armenus]  is  found  in  Coal-Pits,  or  among  the 
red  Earth  that  lies  near  them  :  It  is  ufual  for  fome  of  it  to  appear  on  the  Surface,  which  is  ait 
infallible  Sign  that  if  you  dig.  a  little  in  the  fame  Place  you  will  find  more.  It  exift$ 
in  the  Mine  in  fmall  Pieces,  about  the  Bignefs  of  the  middle  Finger,  but  flat  and  not  round 
The  coarfe  Azure  is  common  enough,  bbt  the  fine  is  very  fcarce,  and  befides  is  not  eafily  dif! 
tinguifh’d  by  the  Eye  ;  wherefore  to  prevent  being  deceiv’d,  it  is  neceflary  to  try  it.  This  Proof 
confifts  in  painting  a  China  Cup,  and  then  baking  it.  Could  Europe  furnifh  this  fine  Lyau  or 
Azure,  and  the  beautiful  ljyu,  which  is  a  kind  of  Violet,  as  a  great  deal  of  it  would  go  in  ^ 
little  room,  it  would  be  a  charming  Commodity  for  King  te  ching ,  from  whence  the  moft 
lovely  Porcelain  might  be  brought  back  in  exchange.  I  have  already  (p)  faid  that  the  Pfyii  is  fold 
for  a  Lyartg  and  eight  L’yen  the  Pound,  that  is,  for  nine  Francs  ;  and  a  Box  of  fine  Lyau  con¬ 
taining  only  ten  Ounces,  is  fold  for  two  Taèls,  which  is  twenty  Sous  an  Ounce.  ? 

They  have  attempted  to  paint  fome  VefTels  black,  with  the  finefi  China- Ink,  but  without  Suc- 
cefs  ;  for  when  the  Ware  was  bak’d  it  became  very  white.  Whence  it  may  be  prefu  m’d  that  the 
parts  of  the  Ink,  not  being  fubflantial  enough,  were  difiipated  by  the  action  of  the  Fire  j  or 
rather  that  they  had  not  fufficient  flrength  to  penetrate  the  Lay  of  Varnifh,  nor  to  produce  a 
Colour  different  from  that  of  the  Varnifh. 

Red  Colour.  The  red  is  made  of  Lfau-fan,  or  Copperas  ;  and  as  the  Chinefe  may  have  fomething  particular 
in  their  Method  of  doing  it,  I  fhall  give  an  Account  thereof  They  put  a  Pound  of  Copperas  into  a 
Crucible,  which  they  lute  well  to  another,  on  the  Top  of  which  lafl  is  a  fmall  Opening 
cover’d  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  be  eafily  uncover’d  when  there  is  eccafion  :  Then  they  put 
kindled  Charcoal  all  about  it,  and  to  make  the  Reverlxration  the  flronger,  enclofe  it  with 
Bricks.  The  Matter  is  not  brought  to  perfe&ion  till  the  very  black  Smoak  ceafes,  and  a  kind 
of  a  fmall,  fine,  thin  Cloud  fucceeds.  Then  they  take  a  little  of  this  Matter,  moiflen  it  with 
Water,  and  trying  it  upon  Fir-wood,  if  it  produces  a  bright  Red,  they  take  away  the  Fire  whiçh 
furrounds,  and  almofl  covers  the  Crucible.  When  it  is  quite  cold,  they  find  a  fmall  Cake 
of  Red  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Crucible  :  But  the  finefi  red  adheres  to  the  Crucible  that  is  above. 
A  pound  of  Copperas  yields  four  Ounces  of  Red,  wherewith  they  paint  the  China . 

Tho’  the  Porcelain  is  naturally  white,  and  becomes  flill  more  fo  by  means  of  the  Oil  that  is 
lay’d  on  it,  yet  there  are  certain  Figures,  that  require  the  laying  a  particular  fort  of  white  on  the 
China ,  which  is  painted  with  different  Colours. 

White,  Vio-  This  White  is  made  with  a  Powder  of  tranfparent  Flint,  calcin’d  in  the  Furnace  after  the 
and  Yellow  &me  manner  as  the  Lapis  Armenus.  To  half  an  Ounce  of  this  Powder  they  add  an  Ounce  of 
powder’d  Cerufe,  or  White-lead,  which  alfo  enters  into  the  Compofition  of  the  Colours.  For 
inflance,  to  make  a  Green,  to  one  Ounce  of  Cerufe,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  powder’d  Flint, 
they  add  three  Ounces  of  what  they  call  : Tong-wha  pyen  ;  which,  according  to  the  Information 
I  could  get,  mufl  be  the  finefi  Scales  of  hammer’d  Copper.  The  Green  thus  prepar’d  becomes 
the  Mother  of  the  Violet,  which  is  made  by  adding  a  quantity  of  the  White,  and  is  the  deeper 
the  more  there  is  of  the  preparation  of  Green.  The  Yellow  is  made  by  mixing  feven  Drams 
of  prepar’d  white,  mention’d  before,  with  three  Drams  of  the  Copperas  Red. 

The  Colours  The  Colours  apply’d  to  Porcelain  after  it  has  been  varnifh’d  and  bak’d  do  not  appear  green, 
tüufter  the1"  v*°let>  yeh°w>  or  red,  till  it  has  receiv’d  the  fécond  Baking.  The  Chinefe  Book  fays,  thefe 
fécond  ba-  feveral  Colours  are  laid  on  with  Cerufe,  Salt-petre,  and  Copperas  ;  but  the  Chriflian  Potters 
mentioned  nothing  to  me  but  White-lead,  which  is  mix’d  with  the  Colour,  when  it  is  diflblv’d 
in  Gum-water. 

The  red  Oil-colour,  call’d  Tew-li-hong. ,  is  made  with  the  Powder  of  red  Copper,  and  that 
of  a  Stone  or  Flint  which  has  a  reddifh  Call.  A  Chriflian  Phyfician  told  me  that  this  Stone 
was  a  kind  of  Allum,  ufed  in  Phyfic.  They  beat  the  whole  in  a  Mortar,  mixing  with  it 
young  Men’s  Urines  and  the  Oil  of  Pe-yew  ;  but  I  could  never  difeover  the  Quantities  of  thefe 
Ingredients,  thofe  who  have  the  Secret  being  very  careful  not  to  divulge  it.  They  lay  this 
Compofition  on  the  China  before  it  is  bak’d,  without  employing  any  other  Varnifh;  but  they  mufl 
take  heed  while  it  is  baking  that  it  does  not  run  to  the  bottom  of  the  Cup.  They  have  affur’d 
me  that  the  Ware  whereon  they  lay  this  Red  is  not  made  of  Pe-tun-tfe  but  Kau-lin ,  of  the 
yellow  Earth,  prepar’d  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Pe-tun-tfe .  It  is  very  likely  that  fuch  kind  of 
Earth  is  mofl  proper  to  take  this  Colour. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  glad  to  be  inform’d  how  this  Copper  Powder  is  prepar’d.  It  is  well  known, 
as  I  have  elfewhere  obferv’d,  that  they  have  no  coin’d  Money  in  China, but  inflead  of  it  make  ufe 
of  Silver  in  Ingots,  many  Pieces  of  which  are  of  a  bafe  Alloy  :  however,  on  certain  Occafions, 
there  is  a  necefiity  of  reducing  it  to  fine  Silver;  as  when,  for  inflance,  the  Taxes,  or  fuch  like 
Contributions  are  to  be  paid  :  At  which  times  they  have  recourfe  toWorkmen,  whofe  foie  Bufinefe 
is  to  refine  it,  by  feparating  from  it  the  Copper  and  the  Lead  in  Furnaces  made  for  the  purpofe. 
And  of  this  Copper,  which  probably  retains  fome  imperceptible  Particles  of  the  Silver  and  Lead, 
they  make  the  Dull. 

Before  the  melted  Copper  hardens  and  congeals,  they  dip  a  Brufh  flightly  in  Water,  and, 
(hiking  the  Handle  of  it,  fprinkle  the  Water  on  the  melted  Copper.  This  caufes  a  Skin  to  rife 
upon  the  Surface,  which  they  take  up  with  fmall  Iron  Tongs,  and  plunge  into  cold  Water  : 

,  whence 


king. 


Red  Oil  Co 
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a)  Before,  p.  3-3,5.  the  Violet  Colour  is  caU’d  Tfwi,  and  no  Price  mention’d: 
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!-  ^v[1ence  Copper  Powder  is  made,  which  increafes  as  often  as  they  repeat  the  Operation. 

.-.lis  my  Opinion,  that  it  the  Copperas  was  diffolv’d  in  Aqua-fortis,  this  Powder  of  Copper 
•wou  d  be  filter  for  the  Red  I  am  fpeaking  of:  But  the  Chinefe  have  not  the  Art  of  making 
Aqua-fortis  and  Aqua-regia,  all  their  Inventions  being  exceeding  Ample. 

The  other  Kind  with  Che-wi-hong  or  Blown-red  is  done  in  the  following  Manner:  They  che-wi-bong 
ta^e  a  Pipe,  and  covering  one  end  with  a  fine  Gauze,  apply  it  gently  to  the  red  Powder  ready  orbiown- 
prepar  d,  which  the  Gaule  takes  up;  then  blowing  thro’  the  other  end  upon  the  China ,  it  appears 
^  covet  d  over  with  fmall  red  Specks.  This  fort  of  Ware  is  dill  dearer  and  fcarcer  than  the 
loi  mer;  becaule  the  making  it  is  more  difficult,  if  all  the  neceflary  Rules  are  obferv’d. 

They  blow  on  the  Blue  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Red,  but  it  is  much  eafier  to  fucceed  Other  Co- 

.t herein.  The  Workmen  agree,  that  if  any  wou’d  be  at  the  Expence,  they  could  likewife  lobrs  e', 

blow  Gold  and  Silver  upon  the  China ,  the  Ground  of  which  ffiould  be  black  or  blue;  that  is,  nUh îiown^ 
they  cou’d  fpread  equally  over  the  Ware  a  kind  of  Golden  and  Silver  Shower.  This  fort  of  Por-  on. 
celain  being  of  a  new  Tade,  would  not  fail  to  pleafe.  They  fometimes  blow  the  Varnifh  on. 

Thus,  feveral  Years  ago  they  made  fome  China- Ware,  for  the  Emperor,  fo  very  fine 

and  llender,  that  they  were  oblig’d  to  lay  them  upon  Cotton  for  fear  of  breaking  them  by 
handling  ;  and  as  they  could  not  dip  them  in  the  Varnilh,  without  taking  them  in  their 
Hands,  they  cover’d  them  therewith  by  blowing  it  on. 

I  have  obferv’d  that  in  blowing  on  the  Blue,  the  Workmen,  in  order  to  lofe  as  little  as  poffi- 
ble  of  the  Colour,  that  does  not  flick  upon  the  China ,  place  the  Ware  upon  a  Pededal,  with  a 
large  Sheet  of  Paper  underneath,  which  will  ferve  for  lome  time;  and  when  the  Azure  is  dry, 
they  clear  it  off  the  Paper  with  a  fmal)  Bruffi. 

* .  But  for  the  better  underdanding  the  Method  us’d  by  the  Painters  in  mixing  their  Colours,  chinefe 
and  thence  making  new  ones,  it  will  be  proper  to  fet  down  the  Proportion  of  the  Chincje  Weights.  We)£ht9- 
The  Kmy  or  Chinefe  Pound,  is  fixteen  Ounces,  call’d  Lyangs ,  or  Taels,  (a)  The  Lyang ,  or  Tael  is; 
a  Chinefe  Ounce  ;  the  Tfyeny  or  Mas ,  is  the  tenth  Part  of  a  Lyang  or  Tael ;  the  Fwen  is  the 
tenth  Part  of  the  Tfyen  or  Mas  ;  the  Li  is  the  tenth  Part  of  the  Fwen  ;  the  Hau  is  the 
tenth  Part  of  the  Li. 

.  This  being  premis’d,  I  fhall  fhew  how  they  compound  the  Red  which  is  made  with  Cop*  ComPofit‘on 
peras,  call’d  Tfau-fan ,  and  ufed  upon  the  Porcelain  that  is  bak’d  a  fécond  time.  To  a  Lyang  or  01  "e  ’ 

Tael  of  Cerufe  they  put  two  Tfyen  of  this  Red,  and,  paffing  both  together  through  a  Searce, 
mix  them  dry.  Then  they  encorporate  them  with  Water  mix’d  with  common  Glue,  fuchas 
is  fold,  reduc’d  to  the  Confidence  of  Fiffi  Glue:  This  caufes  the  Red  to  flick  when  apply ’d 
to  the  China ,  and  prevents  its  running.  As  the  Colours,  if  laid  on  too  thick,  would  produce  Ine¬ 
qualities  in  the  Ware,  they  from  time  to  time  dip  the  Pencil  lightly  in  Water,  and  then  in  the 
Colour  they  are  about  to  paint  with.  • 

To  make  a  White,  they  add  to  one  Lyang  of  Cerufe,  three- Tfyen  and  three  Fwen  of  theof^hlte* 
impalpable  Powder  of  the  moft  tranfparent  Flints,  calcin’d  in  the  Gravel  of  a  F  urnace,  as 
..before  mention’d;  making  ufe  of  Water  only,  without  Glue,  to  incorporate  it  with  the  Cerufe. 

They  make  a  deep  Green  by  adding  to  a  Lyang  of  Cerufe,  three  Tfyen  and  three  Fwen  of  of  Green, 
the  Powder  of  Flints,  with  eight  Fwen ,  or  near  a  Tfyen  of  Tong  wha  pyen.  This  lafl  is  nothing 
elfe  but  the  Drofs  of  Copper  when  it  is  melted  ;  and  I  have  learnt  that  in  ufing  it  to  make  thç 
Green,  it  muff  be  waffi’d,  and  feparated  carefully  from  the  Grains  of  Copper  mix’d  with  it, 
which  are  not  proper  for  a  Green;  nor  muff  any  part  of  that  Metal  be  us’d,  excepting  the  Scales 
which  fly  off  in  hammering  it. 

As  for  the  yellow  Colour,  it  is  made  by  adding  to  a  Lyang  of  Cerufe,  three  Tfyen ,  and  three  Of  Yellow. 
Fwen  of  the  Powder  of  Flints,  and  one  Fwen  eight  Li  of  pure  Red,  that  has  not  been  mix’d 

I  with  Cerufe  :  Another  Workman  has  told  me,  that  to  make  a  fine  Yellow,  he  put  two  Fwen 
and  a  half  of  the  faid  Red. 

A  Lyang  of  Cerufe,  three  Tfyen  and  three  Fwen  of  the  Powder  of  Flints,  and  two  Li  of  of  violet 
Azure,  make  a  deep  Blue  inclining  to  a  Violet.  One  of  the  Workmen,  whom  I  confulted,  thought  Colour  and 

;  that  there  fhould  be  eight  Li  of  the  Azure  ■ - The  Mixture  of  Green  and  White,  for  inflance,  Green* 

one  part  green  to  two  parts  white,  makes  a  very  bright  Sea-Green. - The  Mixture  of  Yellow 

and  Green,  for  inflance,  two  Cups-full  of  a  deep  Green  to  one  of  a  Yellow,  make  the  Kit-lii 
Green,-  which  refembles  a  Leaf  fomewhat  faded. 

To  make  a  Black  they  moillen  the  Azure  in  Water,  fo  as  it  may  be  a  little  thickiffi,  mix-  0f  Black, 
ing  therewith  common  Glue  macerated  in  Lime,  and  boil’d  to  the  confidence  of  Mouth- 
Glue.  When  they  have  painted  with  this  Black  the  Porcelain  that  is  to  be  bak’d  over  again, 
they '  cover  the  black  Places  with  White  ;  and,  in  the  baking,  the  White  incorporates  with  the 
*  Black,  juft  as  common  Varnifh  incorporates  with  the  Blue  of  common  China- Ware. 

**.  There  is  another  Colour,  call’d  Tfyu,  which  is  a  Stone  or  Mineral  refembling  Roman-V\ino\.  Decp  ViüIetj 
According  to  the  Anfwers  made  to  my  Quedions,  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  is  gotten  out  of  Lead- 
Mines;  and  that  carrying  with  it  thé  Spirits,  or  rather  imperceptible  Particles  of  Lead,  it  infi- 
I  nuates'itfelf  into  the  China  without  the  Affiflance  of  Cerufe,  which  is  the  Vehicle  of  other  Colours 
that  are  laid  on  the  double- bak’d  Ware.  Of  this  Tfyu  they  make  the  deep  Violet.  It  is 
found  at  Kan-ton ,  and  comes  alfo  from  Pe-king:  But  the  lafl  fort  is  bed,  being  fold  for  a  Lyang 
and  eight  Tjyen  a  Pound,  that  is,  for  nine  Livres.  The  Tfyu  will  melt,  and  when  it  is 
Vol!  I.  4  s  melted, 

(a)  Lyang  is  the  Chinefe  Appei.^tian,  and  Tati  the  Portignefe.  The  like  is  to  be  underftoodof  the  Terms  that  follow  . 
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Manner  of  Fainting  China-Ware, 


Ufed  tcena  melted,  or  foften’d,  the  Goldfmiths  ufe  it  like  Enamel  upon  Works  made  of  Silver:  They  will 
mei  with,  put,  for  inftance,  a  fmall  Circle  of  Efyu  within  the  Hoop  of  a  Ring,  or  elfe  filling  the  Eye  of  a 
Bodkin,  enchafe  it  like  Jewel  Work.  This  kind  of  Enamel  will  at  length  wear  off;  but  they 
endeavour  to  prevent  it,  by  putting  it  upon  a  flight  Lay  of  either  common  or  Fifh-Glue. 

The  Xfyity  as  well  as  the  other  Colours  I  have  fpoke  of,  is  us’d  only  upon  China  bak’d 
a  fécond  time.  As  to  the  Preparation  of  Pfyu,  they  do  not  calcine  it  like  the  Lapis  Armenus 


The  rjy, 


and  uf«d  in 
Gilding, 


A  fort  of  Co-- 


Tfte  Colours 
jn-oper  for  it. 


w  *’tpJr  but  break  it,  and  reduce  it  into  a  fine  Powder,  then  throw  into  a  Veffel  full  of  Water  ;  which 
having  Chirred  about  a  little,  they  caft  away  when  it  becomes  foul,  preferving  the  Cryflal  that 
is  fallen  to  the  Bottom.  The  Mafs  thus  moiften’d  lofes  its  fine  Colour,  and  feems  outwardly 
inclinable  to  an  Afh,  but  recovers  its  Violet  Hue  again,  as  foon  as  the  Porcelain  is  bak’d.  The 
ffyu  will  keep  as  long  as  they  defire  it,  and  when  they  go  to  paint,  it  is  fufficient  to  moiften 
it  with  Water;  mixing  therewith,  if  they  think  proper,  a  little  common  Glue:  A  thing  which 
fome  think  unneceffary,,  but  in  this  Experience  muff  teach. 

To  gild  or  filver  China- Ware,  they  add  two  Fwen  of  Cerofe,  to  two  j tfyen  of  Gold  or  Sil¬ 
ver  Leaves  carefully  diffolv’d;  the  Silver  has  a  great  Luftre  upon  the  Varnifh  ffi-kin .  But  the 
Veffel  that  is  Silver’d  ought  not  to  remain  fo  long  in  the  little  Furnace  [or  Oven]  as  thofe  that 
are  gilt;  becaufe  the  Silver  would  difappear  before  the  Gold  would  be  bak’d  long  enough  to 
attain  a  proper  Luftre. 

There  is  a  kind  of  colour’d  China,  which  is  cheaper  than  that  painted  with  the  Colours  I 
louïd'  china,  have  been  fpeaking  of;  and,  perhaps,  the  Account  I  am  going  to  give  of  it  may  be  ufeful  in 
Europe  with  refpeâ:  to  Earthen- Ware,  though  we  fhould  never  attain  to  the  Perfection  of 
Chinefe  Porcelain.  To  make  Ware  of  this  Sort,  there  is  no  neceflity  that  the  Materials  fhould 
be  very  fine.  They  take  Difhes  that  have  been  already  bak’d  in  the  great  Furnace,  but  not 
varnifh’d,  and  confequently  are  quite  white,  without  any  Glofs,  and  colour  them  by  dipping 
each  in  the  Veffel  wherein  the  Colour  is  prepar’d,  if  they  would  have  them  all  of  the 
fame  Colour  ;  but  if  they  would  give  them  different  Colours,  like  the  Ware  call’d  Whang-lû-wan, 
which  are  divided  into  Squares,  whereof  one  is  green,  another  yellow,  &c.  they  lay  on  thefe  Co¬ 
lours  with  a  large  Pencil.  This  is  all  they  do  to  this  fort  of  China,  unlefs  that  after  it  is  bak’d 
they  put  a  little  Vermillion  in  certain  Places;  as  for  inftance,  on  the  Mouths  of  fome  Animals:  But 
this  Colour  is  never  bak’d,  becaufe  it  difappears  in  the  Fire,  neither  is  it  very  lafting.  When  they 
apply  other  Colours,  they  bake  the  China  over  again  in  the  great  Furnace,  [or  Oven,]  with  other 
Ware  not  baked  before.  But  care  muft  be  taken  to  place  them  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Furnace, 
and  under  the.  Vent-Hole  where  the  Fire  is  not  fo  fierce;  becaufe  a  ftrongFire  would  difcharge 
the  Colours. 

Colours  proper  for  this  fort  of  Porcelain  are  prepar’d  in  the  following  Manner  :  To  make  a 
Green  they  take  fong-wha-pyen,  Salt-Petre,  and  Powder  of  Flints;  but  in  what  proportion  I 
cou’d  not  learn.  When  they  are  reduc’d  feparately  into  an  impalpable  Powder,  they  are  to  be 

moiften’d  and  incorporated  together  with  Water.  - The  molt  common  Blue,  mix’d  with 

Salt-Petre  and  Powder  of  Flints,  makes  a  Violet  ;  — -the  Yellow  is  made  by  adding,  for  inftance, 
three  ffyen  of  Copperas-Red  to  three  Ounces  of  Powder  of  Flints,  and  three  Ounces  of  White- 

lead. - To  make  the  White,  they  put  four  Efyen  of  the  Powder  of  Flints  to  a  Lyang  of 

Cerufe  ;  all  thefe  Ingredients  are  to  be  moiften’d  with  Water.  This  is  all  that  I  could  learn 
concerning  the  Colours  of  this  fort  of  China ,  not  having  among  my  Converts  any  who  were 
employ’d  in  making  it. 

Black  China-  Black  Porcelain  has  alfo  its  Value  and  Beauty,  and  is  call’d  U-myen .  This  Black  is  of  a  Lead 
Warc*  kind,  refembling  that  of  our  Buming-GIaffes;  and  the  Gold  they  add  makes  it  yet  more  agreeable. 

The  black  Colour  is  laid  on  the  China  when  it  is  dry,  and  for  this  purpofe  they  mix  three  Ounces 
of  Azure  with  feven  of  common  Oil  of  Stone,  By  the  Tryal  one  may  know  exactly  the  Pro¬ 
portion,  according  as  the  Colour  is  to  be  more  or  lefsdeep  ;  when  it  is  dry,  they  bake  the  Ware; 
after  which  they  apply  the  Gold,  and  bake  it  over  again  in  a  particular  Furnace. 

The  Shining  or  Looking-Glafs  Black,  call’d  ILking,  is  given  to  the  China  by  dipping  it  in  a 
TTie  fuming  liquid  Mixture  compos’d  of  prepar’d  Azure.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  ufe  the  fineft  Azure,  but  it 
^brt-  muft  be  a  little  thickifh,  and  mix’d  with  the  Varnifhes  Pe-yew  and  C1 Tjt-kin,  adding  thereto  a 

little  Oil  of  Lime  and  Fern-Afhes:  For  inftance,  to  ten  Ounces  of  powder’d  Azure  they  put 
one  Cup  of  Tji-kin ,  feven  of  Pe-yew,  and  two  of  Oil  of  Afhes  of  Fern,  burnt  with  Lime.  This 
Mixture  carries  its  Varnifh  along  with  it,  and  does  not  ftand  in  need  of  a  new  one.  When  this 
fort  of  Black  China  is  bak’d,  it  ought  to  be  plac’d  towards  the  Middle  of  the  Furnace,  and  not 
near  the  Arch  where  the  Fire  is  moft  fierce.  .  ;  ’  . 

Pic  rd  cj  •  They  make  another  kind  of  Porcelain  in  China ,  which  I  have  not  yet  feen  ;  rt  is  almoft  pierc  à 
jvm  t^ro,  j|ke  pjnk>^  Work.  In  the  Middle  is  a  Cup  fit  to  hold  Liquor,  which  makes  but  one  Piece 
with  the  Part  that  is  pink’d.  I  have  feen  other  China- Ware,  whereon  the  Chinefe  and  Tartarian 
Ladies  were  painted  to  the  Life;  the  Drapery,  the  Complexion,  and  Features  being  curioufly 
exprefs’d,  and  at  a  diftance  appear’d  to  be  enamePd. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  when  the  Oil  of  white  Flints  only  is  ufed  on  the  Ware,  it  becomes  a 
Another  fort  particular  Sort  call’d  Ljwi-ki,  being  marbled,  and  full  of  an  infinite  number  of  Veins;  fo  that 
M  K>  at  a  diftance  it  feems  as  if  it  had  been  broken  to  Pieces,  and  put  together  again,  exhibiting  a  fort  of 
Mofaic  Work.  The  Colour  that  this  Oil  gives  is  a  White*  a  little  upon  the  Afh-Colour;  and  ir 
the  China  be  Blue,  on  applying  this  Oil,  it  will  appear  marbl’d,  and  as  if  it  were  crack’d,  when 
she  Colour  becomes  dry. 
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I  have  been  fhewn  a  kind  of  Porcelain  inclining  to  an  Olive  Colour,  which  is  at  prefent  the  olive  cm»*. 
pafhion,  tho  1  never  faw  it  but  once.  It  is  call’d  Eong-tfiuen,  and  I  have  feen  j(bme  of  it  nam’d 
<Tfing-koy  which  is  the  Name  of  a  Fruit  much  like  an  Olive.  They  give  the  China  this  Colour 
by  mixing  feven  Cups  of  the  Pji-ki?!  Varnilh  with  four  Cups  of  the  Pe-yew,  two  Cups  or 
thereabouts  of  Oil  of  Lime  and  Fern-Afhes,  and  one  Cup  of  ‘I’jwi-yew ,  or  the  Oil  made  of 
Flints.  The  Tfwi-yew  caufes  a  number  of  fmall  Veins  to  appear  on  the  Porcelain,  but  if  apply’d 
alone,  the  Ware  is  brittle,  and  if  ftruck  has  no  Sound  ;  when  mix’d  with  other  Varnifh, 
the  China  is  full  of  Veins,  will  ring,,  and  is  no  brittler  than  the  common  Ware. 

They  brought  me  another  Piece  of  Porcelain,  call’d  Tau-pyen ,  or  T’ranfmutation  :  This  Tranfmu^th 
tfranfinutation  is  made  in  the  Furnace,  [or  Oven]  and  is  owing  either  to  the  defed:  or  excels  on  c>Jina' 
çf  Heat,  or  elfe  to  other  Caufes  not  eafily  guefs’d  at.  This  Piece  was  not  the  lefs  beautiful  or 
lefs  efteem’d  for  being  merely  the  effed  of  Chance:  The  Workmen  intended  to  make  Veflels  of 
Blown-Red,  but  a  hundred  Pieces  were  intirely  loft,  and  this  which  I  am  fpeaking  of  came  out 
of  the  Furnace  like  a  kind  of  Agate.  If  they  would  run  the  rilk  and  Expence  of  various 
Experiments,  they  might  at  length  difeover  the  Art  of  making  conftantly  what  Chance  has  once 
produc’d,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  have  learnt  to  make  the  fhining  black  China ,  call’d  TJ-king, 
to  which  they  were  excited  by  fuch  another  Caprice  of  the  Furnace. 

When  they  wou’d  gild  with  Gold,  they  grind  it  fmall,  and  diftolve  it  in  a  China  How  ehey 
Cup,  till  they  perceive  it  fettle  into  a  kind  of  a  Golden  Hemifphere.  They  let  it  dry,  and  when  Slia  Chlna • 
they  want  it  for  ufe,  diftolve  it  by  bits  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Gum-water.  With  thirty 
Parts  of  Gold  they  incorporate  three  Parts  of  Cerufe,  and  lay  it  on  the  China  as  they  do 
Colours. 

As  the  Gold  thus  apply’d,  grows  dull  after  a  while,  and  lofes  much  of  its  Luftre,  they  reftore 
,  it  by  moiftening  the  China- Ware  with  fair  Water,  and  rubbing  the  Gilding  afterwards  with 
an  Agate-Stone.  But  they  muft  be  careful  to  rub  the  Veftel  always  the  fame  way,  for  in- 
ftance,  from  the  right  to  the  left. 

As  the  Edges  of  the  China  are  apteft  to  flaw,  to  remedy  the  Inconvenience,  they  ftrengthen  them  Andflrength- 
with  a  certain  Quantity  of  powder’d  Charcoal  made  of  Bambu ,  mixing  it  with  the  Varnifh, 
which  it  renders  of  an  Afh-Colour  grey.  Afterwards  with  a  Pencil  they  lay  this  Mixture  on  the 
Edges  of  the  China  already  dry,  and  going  to  be  put  on  the  Wheel.  When  it  is  time,  they  lay 
the  Varnifh  on  the  Edges,  in  the  feme  manner  as  they  do  it  on  the  reft  of  the  Veflel;  and  after 
baking,  they  appear  neverthelefs  extraordinary  white.  As  there  is  no  Bambu  in  Europe ,  I  believe 
it  may  be  fupply’d  by  Charcoal  made  of  the  Willow-Tree,  or,  what  is  better,  that  of  Elder, 
which  partakes  fomething  of  the  nature  of  Bambu.  But  it  muft  be  obferv’d,  (1.)  That  be¬ 
fore  the  Bambu  is  made  ufe  of,  the  green  Rind  ought  to  be  ftripp’d  off;  becaufe  ’tis  affirm’d 
that  the  Afhes  of  this  Rind  will  make  China  crack  in  the  Furnace.  (2.)  The  Workmen 
muft  take  heed  not  to  touch  the  Ware  with  Hands  fmeered  with  Greafe  or  Oil;  for  the  Place 
fo  touch’d  will  infallibly  crack  in  baking. 

I  fhall  add  another  Particular,  which  I  have  lately  taken  notice  of,  and  that  is.  Before  the  How  the? 
.Varnifh  is  laid  on  the  China ,  they  fmooth  it  carefully,  taking  off  the  fmalleft  Inequalities.  This  {mooth 
[is  done  by  means  of  a  Pencil  made  of  very  fmall  Feathers,  which  they  juft  moiften  in  Water, 
j  and  fo  pafs  it  all  over  the  Veffel  with  a  light  Hand  :  But  this  Method  is  taken  principally  with  the 
I  fine  Porcelain. 

'  When  they  would  apply  a  Varnifh  which  gives  the  Ware  an  uncommon  Whitenefs,  they  put  An  extraor. 
thirteen  Cups  of  Pe-yew  to  one  Cup  of  Fern- Pot- Afhes,  made  equally  fluid  with  the  P e-yew.  dinary  white 
•This  Varnifh  is  ftrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  Porcelain  that  is  to  be  painted  blue,  be- Varmfh* 
caufe,  after  baking,  the  Colour  will  not  appear  thro’  it  :  But  the  China  on  which  this  ftrong 
j  Varnifh  is  laid,  may  be  expos’d  to  the  intenfeft  Heat  of  the  Furnace.  They  bake  this  intirely  white, 
either  for  the  fake  of  that  Colour,  or  elfe  to  gild  and  paint  it  of  various  Colours,  and  then 
bake  it  agaip.  But  when  they  intend  to  paint  it  blue,  and  wou’d  have  the  Colour  appear  after* 
it  is  bak’d,  they  fhould  put  only  feven  Cups  of  Pe-yew  to  one  Cup  of  Varnifh,  or  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  Lime  and  Fern-Afhes.  -  .  . 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  once  more  in  general,  that  the  Porcelain  done  over  with  the  Caution  m. 

Varnifh,  which  contains  much  Fern-Afhes,  ought  to  be  bak’d  in  a  temperate  Part  of  the  Furnace, 

[or  Oven]  that  is,  next  the  three  firfl  Rows,  about  a  Foot  or  a  Foot  and  a  half  from  the  Bot¬ 
tom  ;  for  if  bak'd  on  the  Top,  the  Afhes  would  quickly  melt,  and  run  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Ware. 

The ’fame  happens  to  the  Oil-red,  the  Blown-red,  and  the  Long-tftuen,  becaufe  of  the  Copper 
towder  which  is  an  Ingredient  of  this  Varnifh  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  bake  at  the  Top 
of  the  Furnace,  the  China  done  over  with  the  Tfwi-yew  Varnifh,  which,  as  I  faid  before,  pro¬ 
duces  a  multitude  of  Veins,  making  it  look  as  if  it  was  piec  d. 

When  they  would  have  the  Veflel  intirely  blue,  they  dip  it  into  Lyau,  or  Azure,  prepar’d  E1“  cfe“- 
and  moiften’d  in  Water  to  a  proper  Confidence.  As  for  the  Blown-blue,  call’d  Tfwi-tfing,  they 
Ufe  the  fined  Azure  prepar’d  in  the  manner  already  explain’d;  they  blow  it  on  the  Veffel,  and 
when  it  is  dry  give  it  the  ordinary  Varnifh,  either  alone,  or  mix’d  with  Tfwi-yew  if  they  would 

have  it  vein’d.  • 

There  are  Workmen  who  trace  upon  this  Azure,  whether  it  is  blown  or  otherwife,  cer-  Figw«  Eu- 

tain  F  igures  with  a  long  Needle,  which  raifes  up  fo  many  fmall  Points  of  the  dry  Azure  as  - 
is  neceffary  to  reprefent  the  Figure.  Then  they  varnifh  it,  and  when  the  China  isbak  d,  the  F  igures 
appear  painted  in  Miniature.  There  is  not  fb  much  Labour  bedow  d,  as  one  would  imagine. 
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And  enibof- 
led. 


A  peculiar 
iort  of  Co¬ 
lour’d  China 


on  China-Wars  embofs’d  with  Flowers,  Dragons,  and  fuch  like  Figures;  for'  after  tradi 

them  with  an  Engraver  on  the  Body  of  the  Veffel,  they  only  make  flight  Notches  about  the^ 

to  give  a  Relievo,  and  then  lay  on  the  Varnifh. 

^  here  is  a  kind  of  China- Ware  which  is  made  in  the  manner  following  :  They  firfl;  lay  on 
the  ordinary  Varnifh,  and  bake  it,  then  painting  it  with  various  Colours,  they  bake  it  again 
•The  Painting  is.  fometimes  referv'd  till  after  the  firfl  Baking  with  defign  ;  at  other  times' 
recourfe  is  had  to  the  fécond  Baking  purely  to  hide  Defers,  by  applying  Colours  to  the  fault  * 
Places.  The  Load  ot  Colours  on  this  fort  of  China  recommends  it  to  a  great  many  Peopl^ 
but  one  ufually  perceives  certain  Inequalities  on  it  :  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  Unfkilfulnefs  of 
the  Workmen,  or  done  in  order  to  give  the  Painting  a  Shade,  or  elfe  to  conceal  the  Faults  in 
the  Body  of  the  Ware.  When  the  Painting  and  Gilding  are  dry,  they  pile  the  Veffels  one 
upon  another,  putting  the  fmaller  into  the  larger,  and  then  place  them  in  the  Furnace. 


Of  the  Furnaces,  [or  Ovens]  for  baking  the  China. 
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Furnace  or  T""*  H  E  Furnaces  of  this  kind,  when  fmall,  may  be  made  of  Iron,  but  they  are  generally  of 
Ovèn  forbak-  ^  Earth  .  That  which  I  faw  was  about  the  height  of  a  IVIan,  and  almofl  as  bigas  one  of 
in  g  the  chj-  our  largéfl  Wine-cafks.  It  confifled  of  feveral  Pieces  of  the  fame  Matter  as  the  Cafes 

"  c  '  of  the  China- Ware  are  made  of,^  being  a  fort  of  large  fquare  Tiles,  about  half  an  Inch  thick 
a  Foot  and  half  long,  and  a  Foot  broad.  They  were  plac’d  one  upon  another  [edeewife] 
and  very  well  cemented;  having  been  fo  order’d  before  they  were  bak’d,  as  when  laid  to*eJ 
ther,  to  fuit  the  Round  nefs  of  the  Furnace,  [or  Oven.]  It  flood  about  half  a  Foot  from  the 
Ground,  upon  two  or  three  Ranges  of  thick  but  narrow  Bricks;  with  a  firm  Inclofure  of  Brick- 
Work  round  it,  which  had  at  the  Bottom  three  or  four  Vent-holes.  Between  this  Inclofure  and 
the  Furnace  was  a  Space  left  of  about  half  a  Foot,  except  in  two  or  three  Places  which 
(  being  fill’d  up  were  a  kind  of  Buttreffes  to  the  Furnace.  1  believe  they  raife  both  at  the  fame 

time,  otherwife  the  Furnace  would  have  no  Support. 

The  manner  i  hey  fill  it  with  the  Porcelain  that  are  to  be  bak’d  a  fécond  time,  pil’d  in  the  Manner  juft 
of  ranging  now  mention’d  :  In  doing  which.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  Parts  that  are  painted  from 

ïïe  Oven  in  t0u?hins  one  anothêr>  for  that  would  certainly  fpoil  them.  But  they  may  fet  one  Cup  (landing 
within  another,  tho’ it  be  painted,  becaufe  the  Edge  of  the  Foot' of  the  Cup  that  is  put  in 
has  no  Painting;  but  the  Side  of  one  Cup  ought  never  to  touch  the  Side  of  another  ;  So  that  when 
the  China  cannot  eafily  be  put  one  within  another,  the  Workmen  difpofe  them  in  the  following 
Manner.  A  Range  ot  Vcflels  being  placd  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Furnace,  they  cover  it  with 
Plates  maae  of  the  fame  Earth  the  Furnace  is  of,  or  even  with  Pieces  of  the  Cafes  belonging 
to  the  Poicelain;  for  in  China  every  thing  is  of  ufé;  on  this  Covering  they  put  another  Range 
cf  Waie,  and  continue  pileing  them  in  this  manner  to  the  Top  of  the  Furnace,  [or  Oven.] 

Of  covering  When  all  this  is  done,  they  cover  the.  Top  with  Bricks  properly  formed,  and  of  the  fame  Mat- 
and  heating  ter  with  thofe  the  Sides  are  made  of,  which  jambing  one  within  another,  are  cemented  with  Mor¬ 
tar  or  tempered  Earth;  only  a  Fiole  is  left  in  the  Middle,  that  they  may  fee  when  the  China  is  bak’d. 

1  hey  afterwards  kindle  a  good  quantity  of  Charcoal  under  the  Furnace,  and  likewife  upon  the 
Covei  ing,  fiom  whence  they  throw  it  into  the  Space  between  the  Inclofure  and  the  Furnace. 
When  the  Fire  is  fierce  they  look  from  time  to  time  through  the  Opening,  which  is  only  cover’d 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  Pot;  and  when  the  Veffels  appear  with  a  Glofs,  and  the  Colours  ^ 
bright  and  lively,  they  firfl  withdraw  the  Fire,  and  then  the China- Ware. 

Hint  for  re  There  comes  a  Thought  into  my  Head,  on  occafion  of  thofe  Colours  which  are  incorporated 
«cnng  the  with  the  bak’d  and  Varnifh’d  China- Ware  by  means  of  the  Cerufe,  to  which  for- 
iug  onGiX  meriy>  .acc°foing  to  the  Annals  of  Few-lyang ,  they  added  Salt-Petre  and  Copperas.  If  Cerufe 
were  likewifè  ufed  in  the  Colours  painted  on  Glafs,  and  the  Glafs  afterwards  bak’d  a  fécond 
time,  might  not  the  Art  be  recovered  that  we  formerly  had  of  painting  thereon,  without  dimi¬ 
nishing  its  Tranfparency  ?  But  this  Experience  mufl  determine.  Our  Lofs  of  this  Secret  among  us 
put  me  in  mind  of  another,  which  the  Chinefe  alfo  lament  the  Lofs  of;  they  had  the  Art  of 
painting  Fifh,  or  other  Animals,  on  the  Sides  of  a  Porcelain  Veffel,  which  did  not  fhew  them- 
felves  till  the  Velfel  was  full  of  Liquor.  They  call  this  kind  of  China- Ware  Kya-tfing ,  that  is, 
jizure  put  in  a  Prefs ,  on  account  of  the  manner  of  placing  it.  I  fhall  communicate  what 

they  have  preferv  d  of  the  Art.  Who  knows,  but  the  Europeans  may  fupply  that  Part  which  the 

Chinefe  have  forgot?  •  -> 

A  curious  The  China- Ware  to  be  painted  in  this  manner  mufl  be  very  thin.  When  it  is  dry  they  lay 
Sou  ofck.na  on  the  Colour  pretty  flrongly,  not  outwardly  according  to  Cuflom,  but  on  the  Infide;  they 
generally  paint  Fifh  thereon,  as  mod  proper  to  appear  when  the  Veffel  is  fill’d  with  Water.  The 
Colour  being  dry,  they  fpread  on  it  a  thin  Lay  of  a  kind  of  very  fine  Pafle,  made  of  the  fame  Earth 
as  the  China ;  fo  that  the  Azure  is  clofe-prefs’d  between  thefe  two  kinds  of  Earthen  Plates. 
When  the  Lay  is  dry,  they  oil  [or  varnifh]  the  Infide  of  the  Veffel,  and  fome  time  after  put 
it  on  the  Mould  and  the  Wheel.  As  it  has  receiv’d  a  Body  on  the  Infide,  they  make  it  as  thin 
as  poflible  on  the  .Outfide  without  penetrating  to  the  Colour.  Then  they  dip  the  Outfide  in  the 
Oil,  and  when  it  is  dry,  bake  it  in  the  common  Furnace. 


for  Baking  the  China. 
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i  ThÆ;  k  extr«mc'y  nice,.  a„d  requires  a  Dexterity  which  the  Chinefe,  it  feems,  are  no 
longer  Matters  of;  and  yet  fiom  time  to  time  they  make  Attempts  to  recover  this  Art  of  Magic 
painting,  but  in  vain  :  one  of  them  allur'd  me  not  long  ago,  that  he  had  made  a  new  Trial, 
andwas  veiy  near  fucceeding.  But  however  this  be,  it  maybe  faid  that,  even  at  prefent, 
the  fincft  Azure  revives  upon  the  China  after  having  difappear'd;  when  they  lay  it  on  the 
^Ware  it  is  of  a  palifh  Black  but  when  dry,  and  varnilh’d,  it  is  intirely  hid,  and  the  Ware 
becomes  white,  but  the  Fire  difclofes  all  the  Beauty  of  the  Colours,  much  in  the  fame  manner  ' 
as  the  natural  Heat  brings  from  the  Cods  the  fined;  variegated  Butterflies. 

,  Af‘er  .thf  er,1S  a  great  deal  °,f  Art>  in  lay*ng  the  0il  [°r  Varnifli]  on  Porcelain,  with  refpcfl 
both  to  the  juft  Quantity,  and  the  equal  Diftribution  of  it  :  China  that  is  thin  and  (lender,  is 
done  over  with  it  twice  very  (lightly,  for  if  the  Lay  fliould  be  too  thick,  the  Ware  not  being  able  to 
fbpport  it,  would  warp  immediately  ;  thefe  two  Lays  are  equivalent  to  one,  commonly  given 
to  the  fine  Porcelain  of  a  (Longer  make,  and  are  apply’d  the  firft  by  Sprinkling,  and  the  other 

fcy  P ipp‘rg  ;  1  ?sy  take  ‘I16  9UP  by  the  Outfide  in  one  Hand,  and  holding  it  Hoping  over 
the  Pot  or  Vaimlh  with  the  other,  throw  into  it  as  much  as  will  Jfprinkle  it  all  over;  this  is 
repeated  to  a  gieat  number  of  Cups,  and  as  foon  as  the  fird  become  dry,  they  oil  them  with- 
out  in  the  manner  following  :  They  put  one  Hand  within  the  Cup,  and  applying  a  fmall  Stick 

to  the  Middle  of  the  boot  [with  the  other]  to  fupport  it,  dip  it  in  a  Vefl'el  of  Varnifli,  and  take  it 
out  again  immediately. 

I  have  faid  before  that  the  Foot  of  the  Velfel  is  left  unfkfhon’d,  and  in  reality  it  is  not  pm  on 
the  Wheel  to  be  hollow’d,  till  after  it  has  been  varnifli’d  and  dry'd;  within  the  Hollow  they 
:  paint  a  fmall  Circle,  and  often  a  Chmcfe  Character,  and  when  that  is  dry  they  varnifli  the  Hol¬ 
low,  which  is  the  finifliing  Stroke  ;  for  immediately  after  it  is  carried  from  the  Laboratory  to 
the  Oven  in  order  to  be  bak’d.  •  J 

/  I  have  been  furpriz  d  to  lee  a  Porter  carry  deadily  on  his  Shoulders  two  long  narrow  Boards 
rang  d  with  China- Waie,  and  pals  in  that  manner  thro  feveral  Streets  full  of  People,  without 
breaking  any  of  his  Cargo  .  Tis  true  he  carefully  avoids  jodling  ever  lo  little  againd  any  thin^ 
becaufe  he  would  be  oblig’d  to  make  good  the  Damage;  but  dill  it  is  very  adonilhing,  that  the 
Bfhrter  fliould  himlelf  lo  well  order  his  Steps,  and  every  motion  of  his  Body,  as  to  prelerve  luch 
a  nice  Equilibrium. 

The  Place  where  the  Furnaces  [or  Ovens]  are  prefents  another  Scene:  In  a  kind  of  Porch  All  the  wa* 
before  the  Furnaces,  dands  a  Heap  of  Boxes  and  Cafes,  made  of  Earth,  for  enclofing  the  China-  bak’d  1U 
Ware.  Every  Piece  how  inconsiderable  foever  having  its  Cafe,  as  well  thofe  with  Lids  asthofe  Ca!“* 
without  :  Thefe  Lids,  which  dick  but  weakly  to  the  lower  part  during  the  Baking,  are  eafily 
fever’d  by  a  little  Stroke  given  them  :  As  for  the  fmalier  Pieces,  fuch  as  Tea,  and  Chocolate- 
Difhes,  one  Cafe  ferves  feveral.  The  Workman  herein  imitates  Nature,  which  to  ripen  Fruits, 
and  to  bring  them  to  Perfe&ion,  inclofes  them  in  a  Covering,  that  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  may 
only  penetrate  by  Degrees,  and  that  the  inward  Adion  may  not  be  too  much  interrupted  by 
the  outward  Air,  during  the  Cold  of  the  Night. 

Within  thefe  Cafes  is  a  Bed  of  very  fine  Sand,  fpread  over  where  the  Cup  dands  with  the  Dud 
of  Kan-lin ,  that  the  Sand  may  not  dick  to  the  Foot  of  the  Cup,  which  does  not  touch  the 
Sides  of  the  Cafe.  The  Top  of  this  Cafe  has  no  Lid  ;  but  another  Cafe  of  the  fame  Figure,  fur- 
nifh’d  likewife  with  China-Ware,  is  put  within  it  fo  as  to  cover  it  intirely  without  touching  the 
China-Ware  below  ;  thus  they  fill  up  the  Oven  with  large  Piles  of  Earthen  Cafes,  or  Boxes  :  by 
the  Affidance  of  whofe  thick  Veils  the  Beauty,  and,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  the  Complexion  of 
the  China- Ware  withii  them  is  not  tann’d  by  the  Heat  of  the  Fire. 

As  for  the  fmall  Ware,  inclos’d  in  large  round  Cafes,  each  Piece  is  fet  on  an  Earthen  Saucer, 
two  Crowns  thick,  and  fufficiently  broad  ;  whole  Bafe  alfo  is  fprinkled  with  the  Dud  of  Kau-lin. 

When  thefe  Cafes  are  fomewhat  large,  they  put  no  China- Ware  in  the  Middle,  becaufe  it  would 
be  too  far  from  the  Sides,  and  fo  for  want  of  Strength,  might  open  and  give  way,  which  would 
endamage  the  whole  Pile.  Thefe  Cafes  are  one  third  of  a  Foot  in  height,  and  part  of  them  are 
unbak’d  as  well  as  the  China-Ware  ;  however,  they  quite  fill  thofe  which  have  been  baked  and 
ferve  again. 

I  mud  not  forget  to  Ihew  how  the'  China- Ware  is  put  into  the  Cafes;  the  Workman  does  not  Manner  of 
handle  it,  becaufe  that  would  either  break  it  (for  nothing  is  more  brittle)  or  at  lead  foil  or  Caling  1C- 
dent  it  ;  but  he  takes  it  off  the  Board,  by  means  of  a  little  String,  faden’d  to  the  two  Prongs, 
fomewhat  crooked,  of  a  wooden  Fork,  which  he  holds  in  one  Hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
difpofes  the  two  ends  of  the  String  crofs-wife,  and  opened,  according  to  the  Breadth  of  the  Chma- 
Ware  ;  thus  incircling  it,  he  lifts  it  up  gently,  then  puts  it  in  the  Cafe  upon  a  little  Saucer  :  All 
this  incredibly  quick. 

I  have  faid  that  the  Floor  of  the  Oven  has  half  a  Foot  depth  of  Gravel,  to  hold  with  greater 
Safety  the  Piles  of  China- Ware,  which,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Furnace,  are  at  lead  feven  Foot  high. 

The  two  Bottom-Cafes  of  each  Pile  are  empty,  becaufe  there  the  Heat  is  not  drong  enough,  and 
befidesPart  of  them  is  covered  with  the  Gravel  for  the  fameReafon,  the  Top  Cale  of  the  Pile 
is  empty  likewife.  The  Oven  is  fill’d  in  every  Part,  except  immediately  under  the  Vent-hole: 

In  the  Middle  dand  Piles  of  the  fined  China,  at  the  Bottom  the  coarfer  Sort,  and  at  the  Mouth 
that  which  is  drongly  coloured.  This  lad  Sort  is  compos’d  of  a  Matter  wherein  there  is  put  as 
vrmch  Pe-tun-tfe  a$Kau-lin ,  and  varnilh’d  with  the  Oil  of  a  Stone  fpotted  red  or  black,  becaufe  this 
Varnilh  has  a  better  Body  than  ordinary.  All  the  Piles  are  plac’d  very  near  each  other,  and  join  toge- 
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ther  at  Top,  at  Bottom,  and  in  the  Middle  by  Pieces  of  Earth,  placed  fo  fkilfully  as  to  admit* 
free  P adage  for  the  Flame  on  all  Sides. 


\ 


Scrufture  of 
the  Oven. 


The  o!d  Way 
of  managing 
that  Matter. 


The  baking 
the  VVare. 


•  All  Earth  is  not  proper  to  make  Cafes  for  the  'China- Ware.;  there  are  three  Sorts  ufed;  hni 
is  yellow,  and  common  enough,  of  which  they  make  the  Bottoms  ;  another  is  call’d  Lau-tû 
and  is  a  ftrong  Earth  ;  the  third,  which  is  oily,  is  call’d  Tni-tu.  Thefe  two  la  ft  are  got  ia 
Winter  from  certain  deep  Mines,  impoffible  to  be  work’d  in  Summer  :  If  they  are  mix’d  in 
equal  Parts,  the  Cafes  coft  fomewhat  more,  but  will  laft  a  long  while  ;  they  bring  fuch  Cafes 
ready  made  from  a  large  Village  a  League  from' King-te-chfng,  down  the  River.  They  are  yejl 
lowifh  before  Baking,  but  afterwards  of  an  obfeure  Red  :  When  for  Cheapnefs  they  ufe  mod 
of  the  yellow  Earth  for  the  Cafes,  they  feldom  laft  above  two  or  three  Bakings  ere  they  break  to 
Pieces.  If  a  Cafe  is  but  flightly  crack’d,  or  even  fplit,  they  bind  it  with  an  Ozier  Band,  which 
tho’  it  takes  Fire,  preferves  the  Cafe  for  this  once,  fo  that  the  China-Wave  does  not  fuffer. 

They  take  Care  not  to  fill  the  Oven  with  new’  Cafes;  one  half  at  leaft  mud Lave  been  bak’d 
before  ;  thefe  are  plac’d  at  the  Top  and  Bottom  of  the  Piles,  and  the  unbak’d  ones  in  the  Middle. 
The  Hi  ft  or  y  of  Feu-leang  lays,  that  in  former  times  all  the  Cafes  were  bak’d  in  a  Furnace  by 
themfelves,  before  they  were  ufed  to  bake  the  China  ;  doubtlefs  becaufe  then,  there  beino-  fewer 
Workmen,  they  had  lefs  regard  to  the  Expence  than  the  Perfe&ion  of  the  Work. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  Stru&ure  of  the  Ovens  or  Furnaces  ;  they  are  plac’d  at  the  further 
End  of  a  long  Porch,  which  ferves  inftead  of  Bellows,  and  is  withal  a  Warehoufe  ;  it  is  of  the 
fame  ufe  as  the  Arch  in  Glafs-PIoufes  :  The  Ovçns  are  larger  now  than  formerly,  .for  then,  accords 
ing  to  a  Chincfe  Author,  they  were  only  fix  Foot  high  and  fix  broad,  but  are  now  two  Fathom 
high,  and  almoft  four  wide  :  The  Arch  as  well  as  Body  of  the  Oven  is  fufficiently  thick,  fo  that 
one  may  walk  upon  it  without  being  incommoded  by  the  Fire  :  This  Arch  or  Vault  is  not  flat 
on  the  Infide,  nor  does  it  rife  in  point,  but  grows  narrower  and  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 
great  Vent-hole,  at  the  Extremity,  through  which  the  Flame  and  Smoak  arife. 

Befides  this  Mouth,  the  Oven  has  five  or  fix  Openings  about  its  Head,  likefo  many  Eyes, 
which  are  cover’d  with  broken  Pots,  fo  as  to  allay  the  Air  and  Fire  of  the  Oven.  By  means 
of  thefe  Eyes  they  judge  when  the  China  is  bak’d  ;  they  uncover  the  Eye,  which  is  neareft  the 
great  Vent-hole,  and  with  Iron  Tongs  open  one  of  the  Cafes.  If  the  Ware  is  done  enough 
they  difeontinue  the  F  ire,  and  keep  the  Door  of  the  Oven  remaining  {hut  for  fome  time  :  This 
Oven  has  a  deep  Hearth  of  equal  Extent  with  itfelf,  and  a  Foot  or  two  wide,  they  afeend  by  a 
Plank  to  enter  the  Range  of  China  in  the  Oven  :  When  the  Fire  is  lighted,  they  immediately 
fhut  the  Door,  leaving  only  a  proper  Opening  to  throw  in  thick  ftreight  pieces  of  Wood,  a  Foot 
long.  At  fir  ft  the  Oven  is  heated  for  a  Day  and  a  Night,  and  then  two  Men  relieving  each 
other,  continually  throw  in  Wood,  One  Baking  generally  confumes  a  hundred  and  eighty  Load. 
Nay,  a  Chincfe  Book  holds  this  Quantity  not  fufficient,  affirming  that  formerly  they  burn’d  two 
hundred  and  forty  Load,  and  twenty  more,  if  the  Weather  was  rainy,  altho’  the  Ovens  were 
lefs  by  one  half  than  they  are  now.  They  kept  but  a  fmall  Fire  during  feven  Days  and  Nights, 
and  on  the  eighth  Day  made  a  very  brifk  one.  Itmuft  be  obferved,  that  the  Cafes  containing  the 
fmaller  Ware  had  been  baked  before  . by  themfelves. 

It  muft  be  own’d,  the  Porcelain  of  the  ancient  Chinefe  is  more  fubftantial  than  that  made 
in  latter  Times  ;  they  obferv’d  alfo  another  Thing,  now  negle&ed,  that  is,  they  did  not  open 
the  Oven- Door  of  the  large  Ware  till  ten  Days  after  the  Fire  was  out,  and  of  the  fmall,  not 
till  five.  At  prefent  indeed  they  delay  taking  the  large  VefTels  out  of  the  Oven  a  few  Days  ; 
for  if  they  did  not  they  would  crack  ;  but  as  for  the  fmall,  if  the  Fire  ceafes  in  the  Evening, 
they’ll  take  them  out  next  Morning,  it  fhould  feem,  that  they  may  fave  Wood  in  the  next 
Baking.  As  the  China- Ware  is  then  burning-hot,  the  Operator,  who  takes  it  out  of  the  Oven, 
makes  ufe  of  long  Slings  hung  about  his  Neck. 

They  difeover  that  the  Porcelain  bak’d  in  the  fmall  Oven  is  fit  to  be  taken  out,  if  when  looking 
thro’  the  Opening  above,  they  fee  that  all  the  Ware  is  Fire-red  to  the  Bottom,  that  they  are 
diftinguifliable  one  from  another  as  plac’d  in  the  Pile,  that  thofe  that  are  painted  look  fmooth, 
and  that  the  Colours  are  incorporated  with  the  Ware,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Varnifh  is 
with  the  fine  Blue,  by  the  Heat  of  the  great  Oven.  As  for  the  Ware  bak’d  a  fécond  time  in 
the  great  Oven,  this  they  judge  fufficiently  bak’d,  (i)  when  the  Flame  comes  forth  no  lon¬ 
ger  red,  but  whitifh;  (2)  when  looking  in  at  one  of  the  Openings  they  fee  thro’  the  Fire 
the  Cafes  red-hot.  (3)  When  after  opening  one  of  the  top  Cales,  taking  out  a  VelTcl,  and 
letting  it  cool,  they  find  the  Varnifh  and  Colour  to  their  Liking.  And  laftly,  when  they  can 
fee  the  Gravel  fhine  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Oven. 


;  .  j  I  have  been  furpriz’d  that,  after  the  burning  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oven  180  Load  of  Wood 

of 1  W(îod.tlt}  *n  one  Day>  on  the  next  no  Afhes  fhould  be  found  on  the  Hearth.  They  fhould  be  well  leafon’d 
to  the  Fire  that  feed  thefe  Ovens.  Tis  faid  they  put  Salt  in  their  Tea,  that  they  may  drink 
much  as  they  will  without  being  incommoded  ;  but  I  can’t  conceive  how  this  fait 
Liquor  fhould  quench  their  Thirft. 

*  Confidering  what  I  have  related,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  China-Wave  is  fo  dear  in  Europe, 
especially  when  you  know  yet  further,  that,  befides  the  large  Gains  of  the  European  Merchants, 
ana  their  Factors,  few  Bakings  fucceed  quite  well,  and,  that  often  the  whole  is  loft,  and  they 
find,  when  the  Oven  is  opened,  both  the  Ware  and  Cafes  reduced  to  a  Mafs  as  folid  as  a  Rock. 
1  00  fierce  a  Fire,  or  infuificient  Cafes  may  ruin  all.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  regulate  the  pro¬ 
per  Degree  of  Heat  :  for  the  Alteration  of  the  Weather  has  an  immediate  Eftefit,  not  only  upon 
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the  Fire,  bat  on  tbe  Quality  of  the  Subject  on  which  it  ads,  and  of  the  Wood  that  feeds  it. 

Thus  a  hundred  Workmen  are  ruin'd  for  one  that  grows  rich  ;  a  hundred  ruin  themfelves  by 
ft  ill  trying  their  Fortunes,  in  hopes  to  get  enough  to  fct  up  a  Merchant’s  Shop.  Befides,  the 
China  fent  into  Europe  is  almof?  always  made  from  new  Models,  often  io  whimfical,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fucceed  ;  and  the  Europeam  refufe  it  for  the  lead:  Defed,  in  which  cafe  it  muft 
flick  on  the  Matters. Hands,  becaufe  it  is  not  to  the  ChincJ'e  Tafte;  confequently  that  which  is 
iold  mutt  bear  a  good  Price. 

According  to  the  Hiftory.of  King-teaching,  their  Gain  formerly  was  much  more  con fiderable.;'  The  Gain, 
but  this  is  to  be  queftion’d,  becaufe  they  had  not  then  fuch  Demands  for  their  China  from 
Europe.  For  my  part  I  believe  the  prefent  Dearnefs  of  the  Mer.chandile,  and  Poverty  of  the 
Merchants,  arifes  from  the  Dearnefs  of  Provifions,  and  the  Scarcity  of  Wood  in  the  Neighbouring 
Mountains;  add  to  this,  the  Workmen  are  now  not  fo  fkilful  as  formerly,  and  the  Mandarins, 
who  employ  a  great  many  to  make  Prefents  for  their  Patrons  at  Court,  pay  them  ill. 

The  Workmen  do  not  undertake  all  the  Models  that  come  from  Foreign  Countries,  they  pcnrirj-rb!e 
have  fome  impradicable  given  them  in  China ,  tho’  at  the  fame  time  they  perform  fuch  fur-  Pieces  of 
prizing  Works  as  Strangers  would  think  impoffible.  For  Inttance,  I  have  feen  a  large  Lanthorn,  ^Vorkman' 
like  that  of  a  Ship,  all  of  one  Piece  of  China ,  thro’  which  one  Candle  fufficiently  enlighten’d  a 
whole  Room.  This  was  made  feven  Years  ago  at  the  command  of  the  Hereditary  Prince,  who 
alfo  order’d  to  be  made  divers  Inftmments  of  Mufic,  particularly  a  Sort  of  fmall  Organ,  call’d 
.fyng,  about  a  Foot  high,  confitting  of  fourteen  Pipes,  whole  Plarmony  is  agreeable  enough  ;  R|”:fJ°]rns' 
but  they  attempted  it  in  vain.  They  fucceeded  better  in  making  Flutes,  Flagellets,  and  an  Lahuments. 
Inftrument  nam’d  Tun-lo ,  which  is  compos’d  of  divers  fmall  round  Plates,  a  little  concave, 
each  of  a  particular  Note.  They  hang  nine  in  a  Frame,  at  different  Heights,  which  they 
ftrike  like  a  Dulcimer,  and  it  returns  a  little  Tinkling,  which  agrees  in  Concert  with  other 
Inftrumepts,  and  the  Singers  Tone.  I  concluded-  they  had  the  Secret  of  incorporating  a  little  Met?1 
Metal  with  thefe  Pieces,  to  diverfify  the  Sound  ;  but  I  was  mittaken,  Metal  being  fo  incapable  capable  cf 
of  uniting  with  tbe  China ,  that  if  a  Copper  Farthing  be  put  on  the  Top  of  one  of  the  Piles  in  the  incorporating 
Furnaces,  it  would,  when  it  melts,  pierce  all  the  Cafes  and  Veffels,  fo  that  all  the  Veffels Vlth  Cul,M- 
in  the  Pile  would  have  a  Hole  in  the  Middle.  Nothing  can  give  a  better  Idea,  than  this,  of 
the  Effedt  of  the  Fire  on  all  things  in  the  Oven,  which  are  affirm’d  to  be  in  a  State  of  Fluidity. 

I  have,  notwithftanding,  feen  Defigns  of  Work  perform’d,  winch  were  laid  to  be  impradicable  : 

Thefe  were  Urns  above  three  Feet  high  without  the  Lid,  which  rofe  like  a  Pyramid  a  Foot  lk^eIdn 
high.  They  confifted  of  three  Pieces,  fo  artfully  put  together  that  the  Joining  could  not  be 
perceived.  But  I  was  told,  that  only  eight  out  of  twenty  four  fucceeded  well,  the  reft  being  fpoilt. 

Thefe  Urns  were  befpoke  by  the  Merchants  at  Kan-  ton  for  the  European  Trade  ;  Wares  of 
fo  high  Price  not  taking  in  China. 

To  come  to  the  Works  of  the  Chinefe  which  are  more  curious  than  ordinary  ;  they  fucceed 
beft  in  Grotefque  Work,  and  reprefenting  Animals  :  They  make  Ducks  and  Tortoifes,  that 
will  float  on  the  Water.  I  have  feen  a  Cat  painted  to  the  Life  ;  in  her  Head  they  had  plac’d 
a  Lamp,  the  Flame  of  which  made  the  two  Eyes,  and  they  allur'd  me  that  the  Rats  were 
frighted*  with  it  in  the  Night.  They  alfo  make  abundance  of  Statues  of  Kuan-in,  a  Goddefs  St ,.tues  of 
famous  in  China.  She  is  reprefented  holding  a  Child  in  her  Arms,  and  is  invok’d  by  barren  dium  hi. 
Women  defirous  of  Children.  We  may  compare  her  to  the  antique  Statues  of  Venus  and 
Diana,  with  this  Difference,  that  the  Statues  of  Kuan-in  are  extremely  modeft. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Porcelain,  difficult  to  make,  and  therefore  very  fcarce.  Its  Sub- 
ftance  is  extraordinary  thin,  and  the  Surface  exceeding  fmooth  within  and  without,  and  yet 
you  fee  Mouldings  on  it  engraven,  as  a  Round  of  Flowers,  for  inttance,  or  fuch  like  Ornaments. 

The  Manner  they  do  it  is  thus  :  As  foon  as  it  is  off  the  Wheel,  they  clap  it  on  an  engraved 
Mould  whence  the  Infide  takes  off  the  engraven  Figures  ;  the  Outfide  of  it  they  work  with 
a  Chifel,  and  make  it  as  fine  and  thin  as  poffible.  Then  they  varmfh  and  bake  it  in  the  ordi- 

The  European  Merchants  require  fometimes  China  Slabs  in  one  Piece,  big  enough  to  make 
:  the  Top  of  a  Table  or  Seat,  or  Pidture-frame  ;  but  this  is  impoffible;  for  the  largeft  they  can 

make  are  but  a  Foot  or  thereabouts;  if  they  exceed  that,  tho’ ever  fo  thick  they’ll  warp.  The 

Thicknefs  alfo  renders  thefe  Works  fomewhat  difficult,  and  therefore  inftend  of  moulding  them 
folid  they  make  two  hollow  Outfides,  which  they  join,  leaving  a  \  acancy  within  They 
put  but  one  Piece  acrofs,  making  on  both  Sides  two  Holes  to  frame  them  by,  as  in  Cabinet- 

rrv»«.  PTiftnrv  of  Kin^-te-chinv  mentions  lèverai  Works  commanded  by  Emperors,  which 
were  auempte/in  vain."  The  prefent  Emperor’s  Father  order'd  fome  almolt  in  the  Faftion 
of  our  Orange-Tree  Tubs,  therein  to  breed  the  Red  Golden  or  Silver  billr  Thefe  Veffels 
were  to  be  three  Foot  and  a  half  over,  two  Foot  and  a  half  high,  the  Bottom  half  a  Foot,  and 
the  Sides  a  third  of  a  Foot  thick.  They  labour’d  three  Years  together  on  thefe  Works,  and 
made  two  hundred  Urns,  but  not  one  fucceeded  The  fame  Emperor  order'd  Slabs  for 
the  Front  of  a  Gallery,  each  to  be  three  Feet  high,  two  and  a  halt  broad,  and  half  a  Foot 
thick  •  but  they  could  not  be  made,  and  the  Mandarins  of  the  Province  addrefs’d  the  Empe¬ 
ror  to  put  a  Stop  to  the  Work.  Yet  thefe  Mandarins ,  knowing  the  Genius  of  the  Europeans, 
have  fometimes  requefted  me  to  fend  for  new  and  elegant  Defigns,  that  they  might  pre  ent 

them  as  Curiofities  to  the  Emperor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chriftians  entreated  me  not  to 
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procure  them  fuch  Models,  becaufe  the  Mandarins  were  not  fo  eafy  to  be  put  off  as  our  M 
chants,  when  the  Workmen  tell  them  the  Thing  is  impraticable  >  but  often  caufe  them  to  O 
The  idol  weP  kaftinadoed,  before  fuch  a  pfomifing  Project  muff  be  given  up. 
that  prefid.es  As  every  Profeifion  has  its  particular  Idol,  and  as  the  Divinity  is  as  eafily  communicated 
over  Force-  here  as  the  Quality  of  an  Earl  or  Marquis  in  fome  Countries  of  Europe ,  it  is  no  wonder 
lain<  there  fhould  be  a  God  of  China-Ware  :  The  Pii-fa  (an  Idol  fo  call’d)  owes  its  Origin  to  thefe 
Its  Original.  Models,  which  the  Workman  cannot  fucceed  in.  The  Story  is  thus  related  :  One  of  the 
Emperors  abfolutely  commanded  them  to  make  him  fome  Pieces,  after  a  Model  he  gave  them 
They  represented  lèverai  times  to  him,  that  it  was  an  impoffible  thing,  ,  but  their  Remonftran- 
ces  made  him  only  the  more  pofitive.  *  For  the  Emperors  are,  whilft  alive,  the  Divinities  mod' 
fear  d  in  China ;  and  they,  often  believe  that  nothing  ought  to  oppofe  their  Defires.  The 
Officers  doubled  their  Diligence,  and  treated  the  Workmen  with  all  forts  of  Rigour,  while 
poor  Wretches  !  they  were  at  great  Labour  and  Expence,  and  received  nothing  but  Blows.  At 
jaft  one  of  them,  quite  in  Defpair,  threw  himfelf  into  the  burning  Oven,  and  was  confum’d 
in  an  Inftant.  The  C/Vra-Ware  then  baking,  ’tis  faid,  prov’d  perfe&ly  fine,  and  entirely  to 
the  Emperor’s  liking  ;  this  Defperado  pafs’d  ever  after  for  a  Hero,  and  became  the  Idol  pre- 
>  fiding  over  the  Porcelain  Works.  But  I  don’t  find  his  Example  was  follow’d. 

Anticnt  and  Porcelain  having  been  in  great  Efieem  for  fo  many  Ages,  fome  may  defire  to  know  in  what 
edain'e  P°.r*  reÿeas  thatr  of  former  Times  differs  from  that  of  the  prefent,  and  what  the  Chinefe  think  on 
par’d.  bead.  They  have  doubtlefs  their  Virtuolb  s,  who  are  prejudic’d  in  favour  of  Antiquity: 

Nay,  they  are  all  generally  inclin’d  that  way;  and  yet  we  find  fome  who  give  the  Preference 
to  the  modern  Works.  But  it  is  not  with  Porcelain  as  it  is  with  old  Medals,  which  <dve  a 
light  into  Antiquity.  .  Old  Porcelain  perhaps  is  adorn’d  with  fome  Chinefe  Characters,  but  not 

fuch  as  fettle  any  point  of  Hiftory  :  The  Curious  therefore  can  find  nothing  but  Fancy  and 
Colours  to  give  it  the  Preference.  3 

I  was  told  in  Europe  that  the  belt  Porcelain  requires  to  be  a  long  Time  buried  in  the  Earth- 
ErmS'r  kut  this  is  a  faire  Notion,  and  is  laugh’d  at  by  the  Chinefe .  The  Hiftory  of  King  te  chini 
fpeaking  of  the  fined  Porcelain  of  old  Times,  fays  it  was  fo  catch’d  up,  that  the  Oven  was 
fcarce  open,  but  the  Merchants  were  difputing  for  the  firft  Lot  :  fo  far  were  they  from  buryin* 

it  in  the  Earth.  ’Tis  true,  that  in  digging  on  old  Ruins,  and  on  cleanfing  Wells  long  out  of 

Porcelain  Ufe,  fometimes  fine  Pieces  are  found,  which  have  been  hid  in  troublefome  Times  when  Peo- 

Ury  Ple  feek  Secure  their  choiceft  Effets.  It  is  not  therefore  the  being  brought  to  Perfe&ion  by 

burying  in  the  Earth,  but  its  antient  Beauty  being  preferv’d,  that  acquires  it  fuch  E  deem  ;  for 

that  alone  bears  fuch  Price  in  China ,  that  they  will  give  great  Sums  for  the  lead  Utenfil  of  the 
commoneft  Sort,  that  has  been  ufed  by  the  Emperors  Yau  and  Shun ,  who  reign’d  many  Ages 
befoie  the  Dynafty  of  the  Pangs.  All  that  the  Porcelain  gets  by  lying  long  in  the  Ground, 
is  a  Change  of  its  Colour,  or,  if  you  will,  its  Complexion,  which  (hews  it  to  be  old.  The 
fame  thing  happens  to  Ivory  or  Marble,  but  much  (ooner;  the  China- Ware  being  guarded  by 
its  Varniffi  againft  Effects  of  the  Moifture.  I  have  my  felf  found,  in  old  Ruins,  Porcelain 
probably  very  ancient,  and  I  could  not  obferve  any  tiling  fingular  in  it.  If  it  really  had  acquir’d 
Perfection  by  growing  old,  it  was  not,  when  new-made,  equal  to  the  prefent  Works.  Tis  my 
Opinion,  there  was  then,  as  now,  Porcelain  of  all  Prices. 

According  to  the  Annals  of  King-te-ching ,  there  were  formerly  Urns  of  the  Price  of  58  or  59 
Pa'èls  each,  which  is  more  than  80  Crowns.  How  much  greater  the  Price  in  Europe /  Thefe 
Annals  add,  that  for  every  Urn  of  this  Value  an  Oven  was  made  on  purpofe,  and  no  Expence 
was  (par  d.  Pht  Mandarin  of  Ktng-te-ching ,  who  is  my  Friend,  made  Prefen ts  to  his  Patrons 
jam  counter-  at  Court,  of  old  Porcelain,  which  he  had  the  Art  to  make  himfelf,  or  rather  to  imitate  that 
fe'ited.  of  the  nearer  times  of  Antiquity  and  to  do  it  employ’d  a  great  many  Workmen.  The  Matter  of 
thole  falfe  Ku-tong, ,  or  Counterfeits  of  Antiquity,  is-  a  yellowifh  Earth  got  near  King-te-ching ,  at 
a  Place  call  d  Ma-ngan-fhan.  They  are  very  thick  ;  the  Mandarin  gave  me  a  Plate  of  his  mak¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  as  heavy  as  ten  common  ones. 

The  Fafhion  ^  |  here  js  nothing  particular  in  the  working  on  this  Sort  of  China  Ware,  excepting  the  Varniffi, 
which  is  made  of  a  yellow  Stone,  and  being  mixt  with  a  larger  Quantity  of  common  Oil  dyes 
.  the  Veffels  a  Sea  Green  ;  when  bak’d  they  throw  them  into  very  fat  Broth  made  of  a  Capon 

and  other  Meats,  then  bake  them  again,  and  lay  them  in  the  nadieft  Puddle  they  can  find,  for 
the  Space  of  a  Month  or  more  ;  after  they  are  taken  out  they  pafs  for  3  or  400  Years  old,  or 
at  lead  of  the  preceding  Dynafty  of  the  Mingsy  when  Porcelain  of  this  Thicknefs  was  the  Court 
i  afte.  Thefe  falfe  Antiques  fo  far  refemble  the  true,  that  they  don’t  ring  when  ftruck,  nor  yield 
the  lead  Noife  if  held  to  the  Ear.  ■ 

a  Plate  with  hey  hi  ought  me  from  the  Rubbifh  of  a  large  Shop  a  little  Plate,  which  I  value  beyond  the 

Lu!IiilX  ,e^.Porcelain  Piece>  thoa  thoufand  Years  old.  On  the  Bottom  is  painted  a  Crucifix  between 
tne  Vtrgin  Mary  and  St.  ffohn.  Formerly,  they  exported  (as  ’tis  faid)  a  great  deal  of  this  Sort 
t0  r[dJ)an'>  tke  Enemies  of  Religion  have  hinder’d  any  of  it  being  made  thefe  1 6  Years. 

.  . *n  &nna  almoft  as  curious  in  European  Glaffes  and  Cryftals,  as  the  Europeans  are 

r'v]  *  kut  yet  tffiis  Curiofity  has  not  made  them  crofs  the  Sea  to  feek  Glafs  rn  Europe . 

a  )  md  their  own  Manufacture  of  more  U(e  ;  for  their  Porcelain  will  bear  hot  Liquor,  and 
you  may  hold  a  Difh  of  boiling  Tea  without  burning  your  Hand,  if  you  take  it  aftec  thetf 
yVay  ;  w  nch  you  can  t  do  by  a  Silver  Difh  of  the  fame  Thicknefs  and  Figure. 

i  ae  I  or  cela  111  has  its  Luftre  as  well  as  Glafs;.  and,  tho’  it  be  not  fo  Tra«(parentx  it  is-  fefe 

brittle  ; 
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Of  the  Silk  Manufadure  in  CHINA. 

brittle.  What  happens  to  Glals,  when  juft  made,  happens  alfo  to  Porcelain  ;  and  nothing 
better  fhews  the  Conformity  of  their  Nature:  Good  Porcelain  hath  a  clear  Sound,  as  well  as 
Giafs.  A  Diamond  cuts  Glafs  ;  fo  alfo  they  ufe  a  Diamond  in  reuniting  broken  Porcelain. 

They  make  therewith,  as  with  a  Needle,  little  Holes  in  the  Subftance  of  the  Ware,  in  which  they 
twift  a  very  fine  Brafs  Wire,  and  fo  render  it  fit  for  Service  again,  the  Place  where  it  was  broken 
being  fearep  perceptible.  This  Bufinefs  is  a  Trade  in  China . 

*1  have  faid  that  there  continually  arrive  at  King-te-ching  Barks  laden  with  the  Pe-tun-tfe  and  ^afle 
Kau-hn ,  and  that  after  thefe  have  been  cleanfed,  they  lay  the  Drols  that  remains  along  in  great  Porcelain,  of 
Heaps;  that  there  were  three  thou  fand  Kilns  and  Ovens  in  King-te-ching,  and  all  full  of  Cafes  what  ufe> 
and  Ware  ;  that  the  Cafes  could  ferve  no  more  than  three  or  four  Batches,  and  that  a  whole 
Batch  is  often  Ipoil’d.  It  is  natural,  after  this,  to  afk,  into  what  Abyfs  do  they  cafl  all  that 
1300  Years  Rubbifh  of  Ware  and  Kilns  ? 

The  very  Situation  of  King-te-ching ,  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  is  built,  will  anfwer  this  p.rft  ' 
Difficulty.  This  City  was  at  firft  no  large  Place,  but  is  now  prodigioufly  increas’d  ;  they  1 
build  every  Day,  and  there  is  not  an  Houfe  but  is  furrounded  with  Walls.  The  Bricks  in 
thefe  Walls  are  not  laid  flatways,  nor  are  they  cemented  like  Works  of  Mafonry  in  Europe  : 

The  Walls  in  China  are  more  beautiful,  but  not  fo  folid.  Long  and  wide  Bricks  incruftate, 
as  I  may  fay,  the  Wall:  Every  one  of  thefe  has  another  on  each  Side,  of  which  you  only 
fee  the  End  even  with  the  Middle  one,  to  which  they  are  the  two  Spurs.  A  flight  Lay  of 
Mortar  round  the  middle  one,  binds  all  thefe  Bricks  together  ;  and  the  Back  of  the  Wall  is  laid 
in  the  fame  manner.  Thefe  Walls  grow  narrower  as  they  rife,  till  at  Top  they  are  no  more 
than  a  Brick’s  Length  or  Breadth.  The  Spurs,  or  crols  Bricks,  no  where  anfwer  thole  on  the 
oppofite  Side,  fo  that  the  Bulk  of  the  Wall  is  like  a  fort  of  empty  Coffer.  When  they  have 
laid  two  or  three  Rows  of  Bricks  on  a  fhallow  Foundation,  they  fill  up  the  middle  of  the  Work 
with  Potfheards,  over  which  they  throw  Earth  temper’d  like  thinnifh  Mortar;  this  binds  the 
whole,  and  makes  of  it  one  Mafs,  which  indoles  the  croflway  Bricks  on  all  Sides,  and  thefe 
lockup  the  middle  ones,  which  only  bear  upon  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Bricks  that  are  under 
them.  At  a  diftance  thefe  Walls  appear’d  to  me,  at  firft,  as  tho’  they  were  made  of  fine  grey 
Stone,  fquar’d,  and  polifh’d  with  the  Chifel;  and  what  is  furprizing,  if  they  take  care  to  cover 
them  at  top  with  good  Tiles,  they  will  fland  100  Years.  But  in  truth  they  don’t  bear  any 
Timber-work,  which  is  always  fuflained  by  mafly  wooden  Pillars;  they  only  ferve  for  Enclo- 
fures  to  Edifices  and  Gardens. 

We  fee  already  in  part  what  becomes  of  the  Rubbifh  of  the  Porcelain  and  the  Kilns.  The  Second  Ufe, 
reft  they  commonly  throw  on  the  Banks  of  the  River,  below  King-te-ching.  Hence  in  time  , 

.they  gain  upon  the  River  j  and  the  Rubbifh  being  foak’d  with  the  Rain,  and  trodden  by  the 
Paflengers,  the  Ground  foon  becomes  fit  to  hold  a  Market,  or  to  build  Streets  on.  Moreover 
in  great  Floods  the  River  drags  along  with  it  large  Quantities  of  thofe  broken  Pieces  ;  fo  that 
its  Bed  is  as  it  were  pav’d  with  them,  and  affords  a  very  agreeable  Sight. 


Of  the  Silk  Manufacture. 


GREECE  made  Italy  the  rich  Prefent  of  Silk,  which  in  the  Time  of  the  Roman  Empe¬ 
rors  was  valu’d  at  its  Weight  in  Gold.  Tho  Grecians  were  beholden  for  it  to  the  Per- 
ppp{  pi ï  Jians  ;  and  thefe,  according  to  Authors  of  moll  Credit,  as  M.  d’  Herbelot  obferves, 
confefs  that  they  had  the  Knowledge  of  Silk- worms,  and  the  Art  of  breeding  them,  origi¬ 
nally  from  China.  The  mod  Ancient  Chinefe  Writers  aferibe  their  Difcovery  to  one  of  the 
Wives  of  the  Emperor  Whang-ti ,  her  Name  Si-ling ,  and  furnamed,  for  Honour’s  Sake,  Ywen-*  Silk,  by 
fey  :  But  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  any  Memoirs  of  an  early  Date  that  mention  the  Silk-worm,  ^ 
Before  the  Time  of  this  Queen,  when  the  Country  was  but  newly  cleared,  the  People  were  c°w 
cloth’d  in  Skins  of  Animals  ;  which  being  inefficient  for  fo  multiplying  a  People,  Neceffity 
render’d  them  indu ftrious,  and  they  bent  their  Wits  to  make  Cloth  to  cover  themfelves  ;  but 
they  were  oblig’d  to  this  Princefs  for  the  ufeful  Invention  of  Silk. 

Since  her  Time,  feveral  Emprefles,  recorded  in  Chinefe  Authors,  have  been  agreeably  employ’d  £m  s  of 
in  hatching  and  breeding  of  Silk-worms,  in  feeding  them,  taking  the  Silk,  and  manufacture  cKVar  ° 
ing  it  ;  and  an  Orchard  of  the  Palace  was  allotted  for  a  Plantation  of  Mulberry-Trees.  The  Silk-worms. 
Emprefs,  attended  by  the  Queens  and  the  Prime  Ladies  of  the  Court,  went  in  Ceremony  to 
this  Orchard,  and  gather’d  with  her  own  Hands  the  Leaves  of  three  Branches,  which  her 
Handmaids  bended  down  within  her  Reach.  The  fineft  Pieces  of  Silk,  made  by  her  felf,  or 
by  her  Order,  and  under  her  Eye,  were  devoted  to  the  Ceremony  of  the  grand  Sacrifice  offer’d 


to  Shang-ti.  '' 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Trouble  the  Emprefles  gave  themfelves,  was  chiefly  with 
a  politic  View  to  engage,  by  luch  great  Examples,  the  Princefles,  the  Ladies  of  Quality,  and 
all  the  People  in  general,  to  breed  Silk-worms  ;  on  the  lame  Account,  the  Emperors,  to  enno¬ 
ble,  in  fome  fort,  Agriculture,  and  to  excite  the  People  to  fo  painful  a  Labour,  never  omit, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  the  Ceremony  of  holding  the  Plow  in  Perfon  ;  opening  with 
it  fome  Ridges,  and  lowing  Grain,  therein.  The  prefent  Emperor  ffill  obferves  this  Cuffom. 
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Of  the  Silk  Manufa&ure,  .  i  l 

As  for  the  Empreffes,  they  have,  for  fome  time  pad:,  not  troubled  themfelves  about  Silk  •' 
though  there  is  yet  to  be  feen,  within  the  Verge  of  the  Palace,  a  large  Square  ofHoufe* 
where  flands  the  Church  of  the  French  Jefuits,  the  Avenue  to  which  is  dill  call’d  the  Way  to  //!’ 
Nurfery  of  Silk-worms  for  the  Diverfion  of  the  Empreffes  and  Queens.  In  the  Books  'of  th 
ancient  Philofopher  Mencius ,  we  meet  with  a  wile  Regulation  of  the  Magiflracv  which 
limited  the  Space  appointed  for  the  Mulberry  Plantation,  according  to  the  Extent' of  ever 
private  Man’s  Poffeflions.  "  *  ~  v  ' 

We  may  well  call  China  the  Silk-Country ,  for  it  feems  to  be  inexhaudible.  Befides  furnilhin? 
the  Nations  of  Afia  and  Europe  with  large  Quantities,  the  Emperor,  the  Princes,  and  their 
Domeflics,  the  Mandarins,  the  Literati,  the  Women,  andin  Ihort,  the  Generality  of' ’the  Chiner 
wear  Silk,  and  aie  cloth  d  in  Satin  or  Damafk.  There  is  fcarce  any  excepted,  but  the  mean 
ell  of  the  People  and  the  Peafants,  who  wear  blue  Cotton. 

Tho  lèverai  Provinces  of  this  Empiie  furnifh  very  fine  Silks,  thole  of  Che-kyang  are,  without 
Comparifon,  the  fined:  and  belt.  The  Chinefe  judge  of  the  Goodnefs  of  Silk  by  its  Whiteneis 
Softnefs,  and  Finenefs.  If  it  feels  rough,  it  is  a  bad  Sign.  Oftentimes,  to  give  it  a  G  lofs  thev 
drefs  it  with  a  Sort  of  Rice-Water,  mix’d  with  Lime,  which  burns  it,  fo  that,  when  brought 
to  Europe,  it  won’t  bear  Milling:  Tho’  nothing  takes  the  Mill  better  than  found  Silk  &A 
Chinefe  Workman  will  mill  this  Silk  above  an  Hour  together  without  Hopping,  that  is,  with¬ 
out  breaking  a  Thread  ;  and  ’tis  certain,  nothing  can  look  finer  or  neater.  *  '  ^ 

Their  Mills  are  very  different  from  thole  in  Europe ,  and  far  lefs  cumberlome.  Two  or 
three  wretched  Blades  of  Bamboo  with  a  Cog-Wheel  are  enough  :  ’Tis  furprizing  to  fee  with 
what  fimple  Indruments  they  work  the  fined:  Stuffs. 

There  is  at  Kant  on  another  Kind  of  Silk,  that  comes  from  Fong-king, ,  but  not  compara 
ble  to  that  of  Che-kyang ,  provided  this  latter  be  not  too  damp  ;  of  this  Silk  are  made  the  fined; 
Stuffs  in  the  Province  of  Kyang-nan ,  where  are  the  greater  number  of  good  Workmen  and 
whence  the  Emperor  is  fupply’d  with  Silk  for  his  own  Ufe,  and  for  Prefents  to  the  Grandees 
and  Lords  of  the  Court.  The  great  Trade  they  drive  at  Kanton ,  which  is  the  Port  for  all 
Strangers,  does  not  fail  to  draw  thither  a  great  Number  of  the  bed:  Workmen:  They  could 
make  as  rich  Stuffs  as  any  in  Europe ,  were  they  fure  of  Vent;,  but  they  ufually  confine  them¬ 
felves  to  the  plained:  Sorts,  becaufe  the  Chinefe  chufe  the  Ufeful  before  the  Agree¬ 
able.  They  make  Gold-1  ilfue  indeed,  but  they  don’t  draw  their  Gold  into  Wire,  to  twill 
with  the  Thread,  as  is  done  in  Europe ,  but  gild  a  long  Sheet  of  Paper,  which  they’ cut  into 
very  fmall  Slips,  and  very  artfully  wrap  them  about  the  Silk.  *  J 

Thefe  Stuffs  look  very  fine,  coming  out  of  the  Workman’s  Hand,  but  are  not  lalling 
nor  fit  for  Garments,  becaufe  the  Air  and  Moillure  foon  tarnilh  the  Lullre  of  the  Gold  ;  they. 
are  hardly  of  any  Ufe  but  for  Church-Moveables  and  Ornaments  ;  none  but  Mandarins  and 
their  Ladies  wear  them,  and  that  but  very  feldom. 

The  Silks  mod:  in  ufe  among  the  Chinefe  are  plain  and  flower’d  Gaules,  which  are  their 
Summer  Wear  ;  Damalks  of  all  Sorts  and  Colours;  driped  Sattins,  black  Nan-king  Sattins, 
coarfe  Taffeties,  or  fmall  Mohairs,  which  are  very  ferviceable  ;  and  fevcral  other  Sorts  ;  fome 
like  flower’d  Grogram;  others  with  open  Flowers  like  Gauze;  fome  driped,  in  a  very  good 
Tafle,  or  mafqueraded,  or  embroidered  with  Rofes,  &c.  Crapes,  Brocades,  Plufh,  and  feveral  Sorts 
of  Velvet.  That  of  the  crimlbn  Dye  is  the  deared,  but  one  may  be  eafily  deceiv’d  in  it.  The 
Way  to  difeover  the  Cheat  is,  to  take  Juice  of  Lemon  mix’d  with  Lime,  and  fprinkle  a  few 
Drops  here  and  there  ;  if  it  changes  Colour,  ‘tis  counterfeit. 

In  Ihort,  the  Chinefe  make  an  infinite  number  of  Stuffs  that  we  have  no  Name  for,  but  there 
are  two  Sorts  moll  commonly  worn  among  them.  (1.)  A  fort  of  Sattin,  dronger  and  lefs 
gloffy  than  what  is  made  in  Europe  ;  they  call  it  Fwan-tfe.  Some  are  plain,  others  varied 
with  Flowers,  Trees,  Birds,  Butterflies,  &c.  (2.)  A  particular  Taffety,  call’d  Chew-tfe ,  [Su fa] 

of  which  they  make  Drawers  and  Linings  ;  it  is  clofe,  and  yet  fo  fupple,  that  tho’  it  be  folded 
and  fqueezed  with  the  Hand,  it  will  not  take  the  Mark  of  the  Fold  ;  it  will  wadi  like  Linen, 
without  lofing  much  of  its  Glofs. 

The  Chinefe  Workmen  give  their  Chew-tfe ,  or  Taffety,  a  Glofs  with  the  Fat  of  a  River-Porpus, 
which  Creature  they  call  Kyang-chu ,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Hog  of  the  River  Yang-tfe-kyang  ; 
for  in  that  great  River,  above  60  Leagues  from  the  Sea,  are  feen  Porpufes,  lefs  in  Bulk  indeed 
than  thofe  of  the  Ocean,  but  which  feud  along  in  Shoals,  by  Ranks,  thro’  the  frefh  Water, 
with  the  fame  Leaps  and  Evolutions  as  in  the  open  Sea. 

^  This  Fat  is  purified  by  wafhing  and  boiling;  then  with  a  fine  Brulh  they  fpread  it  over  the 
Taffety  from  Top  to  Bottom,  the  fame  Way,  and  on  that  Side  they  would  give  a  Glofs  to. 
The  Workmen  burn  the  fame  in  their  Lamps  at  their  Work  by  Night  indead  of  Oil.  The 
Smell  of  it  is  very  ufeful  in  driving  away  the  Flies,  which  otherwife  would  damage  the  Silk. 

T  he  Province  of  Shang-tong  yields  a  particular  Silk,  found  in  abundance  on  Trees  and  in 
Fields:  It  makes  the  Stuff  call’d  Kyen-chew.  This  Silk  is  produced  by  fmall  Infedts  very  like 
Catei pillars  ;  they  .don’t  fhape  it  into  Cods  like  the  Silk-worms,  but  in  very  long  Threads, 
which  dick  to  fmall  Trees,  or  Shrubs  ;  thefe  Threads  are  gather’d,  and  make  a  coarfer  Silk 
than  the  Ho'ufe- Worms  fpin:  But  the  Worms  are  wild,  and  eat  the  Leaves  of  other  Trees 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Mulberry.  Such  as  are  not  acquainted  with  this  Silk,  wou’d  take  it  for 
a  Ruffet  Stuff,  or  a  Coarfe  Drugget. 

i  here  are  two  forts  of  W  omis  which  fpin  this  Silk  :  One  larger  and  blacker  than  ours,  call'd 

fjwen-kyen  \ 
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fjkcen-kyen  ;  the  other*  which  isfmaller*  is  call’d  T’yau-kyen  i  The  Cods  of  the  firft  are  of  a 
ru fle t  grey,  thofe  of  the  latter  more  black,  and  the  Silk  has  a  mixture  of  thefe  two  Colours. 

This  Silk  is  very  thick,  never  cuts,  lads  long*  wadies  like  Linnen,  and  when  good*  will  not 
ftain,  even  with  Oil.  This  Silk  is  in  great  Vogue  among  the  Chineje ,  and  is  fometimes  as  dear 
as  Sattin,  or  their  bed  wrought  Silks.  As  they  are  very  dexterous  in  counterfeiting*  they 
make  a  falfe  Kyen-cbew  of  the  Wade  of  the  Ghe-kyang  Silk  ;  by  which,  without  Care*  one  may 
be  eafily  deceiv’d. 

A  Silk  Manufactory  has  been  fet  up  at  Kantori ,  within  thefe  few  Years*  for  making  Rib¬ 
bands,  Stockings  and  Buttons,  which  has  had  very  good  Succefs  :  The  Stockings  are  fold  for 
a  Eael  a  Pair,  and  a  dozen  of  the  larged  Buttons,  for  no  more  than  Six-pence. 

As  the  Quantity  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Silk  depend  very  much  on  the  way  of  breeding  and  Caufe  of  the 
feeding  the  Worms,  from  the  time  they  are  hatch’d  till  they  fpin,  the  Method  obferv’d  in  Plenty  and^. 
China  may  become  as  ufeful  as  it  is  curious.  An  Author  of  Reputation,  who  lived  in  a  ^  nt  s 
Province  abounding  with  Silk  Manufactories,  under  the  Dynady  of  the  Ming *  has  wrote  a 
pretty  large  Treatife  on  this  Subject.  Father  Dentrecolles  fent  me  an  Extract  of  it,  from 
which  I  have  taken  all  the  Directions  I  thought  neceffary  for  the  managing,  with  Succefs,  fo 
fine  a  Manufacture  ;  conçluding,  that  the  new  Lights  given  by  the  Chineje  on  fo  profitable  a 
Work,  that  employs  fo  many  Ships*  will  not  be  altogether  ufelefs. 


ExtraB  of  an  old  Chinefe  Book ,  which  teaches  how  to  rear 
[ ,  and  feed  Silk-Worms,  fo  as  to  have  Plenty  of  the 
hefl  Silk. 

BV  *  j  •  *■*-»*  »>■*  a,  *  •«*  •  \ 

Lïîj-i  [1  « 

THE  Author  begins  immediately  to  direCt  how  the  Mulberry-Trees,  whole  Leaves  silk-worms, 
the  Silk-Worm  feeds  on,  ought  to  be  cultivated  5  becaufe  thole  InfeCts,  fays  he,  like 
.  other  Animals,  are  fit  for  no  profitable  Labour,  but  in  proportion  as  their  Food  is  fuit-  Their  Food- 

-  able  to  their  Organs  and  Functions.  He  didinguilhes  two  Sorts  of  Mulberry-Trees;  the  true  Two  Sorts  of 
one,  called  Sang,  or  TV  fang ,  which  does  not  produce  Fruit  fo  large  as  in  Europe  ;  it  being  cul-  ^r^eny* 
tivated  with  no  other  View  than  to  have  Plenty  of  Leaves,  which  only  are  ufeful. 

The  other  Sort  are  fmall  and  wild,  called  Che,  or  Te  fang  ;  thefe  have  neither  the  Leaf  nor 
Fruit  of  the  Mulberry  Tree.  Their  Leaves  are  fmall,  rough,  roundilb,  terminating  in  a  Point, 
and  their  Edges  fcollop’d  ;  their  Fruit  is  like  Pepper,  one  of  which  grows  by  the  Stalk  of  each 
Leaf;  their  Branches  thorny  and  cludering,  like  a  Bulh.  Thefe  Trees  thrive  bed  on  Hills, 
where  they  form  a  kind  of  Fored. 

There  are  fome  Silk  Worms,  no  fooner  hatch’d  in  the  Houfe,  but  they  are  laid  on  thefe  Field  silk- 
Trees,  where  they  feed  themfelves,  and  make  their  Cods.  Thefe  Field  Silk-Worms  being  more  worms, 
hardy,  grow  thicker  and  longer  than  the  domedic  ones  ;  and  tho’  their  Work  is  not  fo  good, 
it  is  valuable  and  ufeful,  as  may  be  judg’d  by  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Stuff  call’d  Kyen  chew. 

Strings  for  Mufical  Indruments  are  made  of  their  Silk,  becaufe  it  is  drong  and  refounding. 

’Tis  not  to  be  imagin’d  that  thefe  Che,  or  Wild  Mulberry-Trees,  require  no  further  Care  than  wi]dMuI_  , 
to  place  the  Silk-Worms  upon  them.  Several  Paths  mud  be  made  in  thefe  little  Foreds,  forbeny  Trees, 
the  Conveniency  of  plucking  up  the  Weeds  growing  under  the  Trees,  and  fo  far  pernicious, 
as  they  harbour  InfeCts,  and  efpecially  Serpents  that  are  greedy  Devourers  of  thefe  large  Worms. 

The  Paths  are  alfo  neceffary  for  the  Keepers,  who  condantly  traverfe  the  Woods,  in  the  Day,  v 
with  a  Pole  or  Gun  in  their  Hands,  and  at  Night  beating  a  Copper  Bafon,  to  keep  off  the 
Birds  that  would  prey  on  thefe  Worms. 

’Tis  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Leaves  not  touch’d  by  the  Silk-worms,  in  the  Spring,  ought  to  Row  to  ^ 
be  pull’d  off  in  the  Summer.  If  they  are  left  on  the  Trees,  the  Leaves  of  the  following  Spring  cultivated? 
have  venemous  and  unwholefome  Qualities.  A  Chinefe  Treatife  on  Plants  fliews  the  Circulation 
*  of  their  Sap  in  a  very  clear  Light  ;  hence  they  conclude,  that  the  Sap  which  circulates  from  the 
old  Leaves  corrupts,  by  its  Ranknefs,  the  whole  Mafs. 

To  render  the  Che  Trees  fitter  to  nouridi  Houfe- worms,  ’tis  bed  to  cultivate  them  in  the 
fame  Manner,  almod,  as  the  true  Mulberry-Trees,  and  efpecially  to  plant  them  but  thinly, 
and  fow  the  Ground  with  Millet,  to  correCt  the  Hardinefs  of  the  fmall  Leaves,  which  grow  too 
rank  and  too  chadening.  The  Worms  that  feed  on  them  fpin  the  earlied  and  dronged  Silk. 

Perhaps  fuch  Silk-worms  might  be  difeover’d  in  Europe ,  as  ’tis  probable  they  were  in  China ,  if 
their  Cods  were  obferv’d  on  the  Trees  where  they  fix  :  They  diould  be  gather’d  before  they 
change  into  Moth-flies,  for  when  they  come  out  of  their  Cods  they  don’t  leave  their  Eggs, 
marry  of  which  are  lod  by  feveral  Accidents.  To  have  the  Male  and  Female  Moth-flies,  * 
feveral  of  the  pregnated  Cods  fliou’d  be  alfo  gather’d,  and  the  Eggs  being  hatch’d  the  enfuing 
Year,  diould  be  laid  on  the  fame  Trees  again,  where  their  Iffue  would  eafily  nouridi  themfelves. 

One  Obfervation  has  been  made,  which,  tho’ it  maybe  ofUle,  th  z  Chinefe  Author  has  not  0ak  leaves 
mention’d:  And  that  is  to  ufe  Oak- Leaves  indead  of  CZ>?-Leaves,  whereon  are  fed  the  Worms  ufcd  for  Mui- 
that  fpin  the  Silk  of  which  they  make  the  Kyen-chew.  The  Emperor  Kang-bi  made  the  Ex-  ben>’- 

périment 
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périment  at  Gcho  in  Tartan,  where  he  had  Silk-worms  fed  on  Oak-Leaves  ;  doubtlefs  th 
young  and  tender  ones.  3  4  J 

If  any  one  would  hazard  the  placing  of  Houfe  Silk-Worms  on  young  Oak-Trees  fom 
of  them  would  probably  ule  themfelves  to  that  fort  of  Rural  Living,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  vve  fee  young  Gentlemen  of  nice  Education  accuftom’d  to  the  Fatigues  and  hard  Living  0f 
a  private  Soldier.  Their  Eggs  would  produce,  without  doubt,  a  wild  Sort,  fuch  as  thofe  that 
fpr,;  the  Silk  made  ufe  of  for  the  Kyen-chew.  At  leaft,  Tryal  might  be  made,  whether  the 
Houle- worms  would  relifh  young  Oak-Leaves  ;  if  fo,  they  might  be  ufed  when  the  Mulberry- 
Trees  are  backward.  . 

Miiiberr116  Chitiefe  Authors  fay  of  the  true  Mulberry-Tree,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 

Trees! n ^  Articles,  viz.  to  know  the  good  and  bad  Sort;  the  manner  of  improving  them  by  chufin^  the 
Trees,  manuring  the  Soil,  {tripping  the  Leaves,  grafting,  and  above  all  pruning  them  ;  and 
laftly,  how  to  multiply  the  good  Sort. 

Howt°chufe  The  Mulberry-Trees  which  fhoot  their  Fruit  before  their  Leaves,  ought  to  be  reje&ed,  their 
Leaves  being  commonly  very  fmall  and  unwholefome  ;  befides  this  Sort  perifhes  in  a  fewVears 
As  to  chufing  young  Plants,  fuch  as  have  the  Rind  fhrivell’d,  produce  but  very  fmall  Leaves,  and 
are  not  to  be  made  ufe  of  -,  but  thofe  that  have  the  Bark  white,  few  Knots,  and  large  Buds,  are 
always  to  be  chofen.  Their  Leaves  grow  large  and  thick,  and  the  Silk- Worms  that  feed  on 
them  produce  firm  Cods  full  of  Silk. 

ThebefiSort.  The  beft  Mulberry-Trees  are  thofe  that  give  the  leaf!  Fruit,  becaufe  the  Sap  is  lefs  divided 
There  is  a  Method  to  render  them  barren  as  to  Fruit,  but  rich  in  Leaves,  and  it  is,  by  feeding  Poul  ’ 
try  with  Mulberries,  either  frefh  pick’d  off  the  Tree,  or  dried  in  the  Sun  ;  and  then  taking  their 
Dung,  and  dififolving  it  in  Water,  the  Mulberry  Seed  is  fteep’d  therein,  after  which  they  fow  it. 
Of  the  King.  There  are  in  general  two  Sorts  of  good  Mulberry-Trees,  and  thefe  are  nam’d  from  the  Pro* 

PrrcL.  ™Ces  whence,th^  wrere  firft  brought  :  The  one  is  from  KinS>  a  CountI7  in  the  Province  of 
Hu-quang ,  and  therefore  named  Kmg-Jang  ;  the  Leaves  of  it  are  thin,  fomewhat  pointed,  and 

in  Shape  a  little  like  the  Leaf  of  a  Gourd.  The  Root  is  durable,  and  the  Heart  of  the  Trunk 
{olid.  The  Worms  fed  on  its  Leaves  fpin  a  ftrong  Silk,  very  fit  to  make  the  Sba  and  the 
Lo-Sha ,  (which  is  a  kind  of  Gauze  or  thick  Crape.)  The  Leaves  of  King  are  far  the  beft  for 
the  Silk- Worms  newly  hatch’d  ;  for  every  Age  has  a  fuitable  Food  moft  agreeable  to  it. 

Trc«eo7i«.  The  Mulberry-Trees  of  Lu  (the  ancient  Name  of  the  Province  of  Shang  tong )  do  not  bear 
much  bruit;  their  Trunk  is  tall,  their  Leaves  large,  ftrong,  firm,  round,  and  full  of  Juice  : 
the  Branches  are  fjund  and  vigorous  ;  but  the  Root  and  Heart  are  neither  folid  nor  lafting  :  tho’ 
their  Leaves  be  good  for  all  Ages,  they  are  more  proper  to  feed  Silk- Worms  a  little  ^rown. 
Of  thefe  Mulberry-Trees,  fome  fhoot  out  their  Leaves  very  early;  this  is  the  Sort  that  Should 
be  kept  near  home,  the  more  conveniently  to  clear  the  noxious  Grafs  from  their  Root,  and  to 

dung  and  water  them  in  dry  Seafons,  in  order  to  have  near  at  Hand  the  firft  Provifion  for  thofe 
precious  Infedts. 

The  young  Trees  that  have  been  too  much  ftripp’d  of  their  Leaves  in  their  firft  three 
Years,  fuffer  for  it  afterwards,  becoming  weak  and  backward.  The  fame  happens  to  thofe  Trees 
whofe  Leaves  and  Leaflefs  Branches  are  not  clean  prun’d.  They  are  in  their  prime  Vigour  in 
the  third  Year,  but  begin  to  decline  towards  the  fifth,  when  their  Roots  gall.  The  Remedy 
is,  in  the  Spring,  to  un-earth  the  Roots,  and  cut  off  the  moll:  entangled,  and  then  cover  them 
with  a  proper  Mould,  fprinkling  it  with  Water. 

Art  of mak-  When  the  Mulberry-Trees  grow  old,  there  is  an  Art  to  recover  them,  by  cutting  off  the  ex- 
ing  Mulber-  haufted  Branches,  and  grafting  found  Shoots  in  their  Stead  ;  by  which  means  a  Sap  glides  thro’ 
ry-Trees  the  whole  Body  of  the  Tree,  and  enlivens  it  :  This  Operation  fhould  be  always  made  in 
youns'  the  Beginning  of  the  fécond  Month,  which  anfwers  to  our  March. 

To  prevent  thefe  Trees  from  languifhing,  you  mull:  frequently  examine,  if  certain  Worms 
ha\;e  not  entred  and  lodg  d  their  Seed  in  them.  Thefe  Worms  are  kill’d  by  pouring  a  little  of 
the  Oyl  of  the  Tong  Tree  Fruit  in  upon  them.  Any  other  ftrong  Oyl  would  certainly  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  Effedt. 

The  s°ii  pro-  The  Soil  proper  for  Mulberry-Trees  ought  not  to  be  ftrong,  nor  too  hard.  Ground  newly 
bcrry-Trees.  kf°ke  llP  }s  vei7  g°°d  for  this  Purpofe.  In  the  Provinces  of  Che  kyang  and  Kyang  nan ,  whence 
the  beft  Silk  comes,  Care  is  taken  to  mend  the  Soil  with  the  Mud  of  the  Canals  cut  thro’ 
the  Country,  which  are  clean’d  every  Year.  The  Dung  of  Animals,  and  even  of  the  Silk- 
Worms,  with  Afhes,  is  alfo  proper  Manure.  Small  Garden  Seeds  fown  between  thefe  Trees, 
are  of  no  Damage  to  them,  provided  the  Plough  does  not  touch  the  Roots.  But  the  main  and 
moll:  profitable  Point  is  to  be  very  watchful  in  having  the  Mulberry-Trees  prun’d  in  a  right 
S^afon,  and  by  a  skilful  Hand  :  This  makes  them  earlier,  and  more  abounding  with  Leaves: 
Yvnich  are  thereby  better  fill’d,  and  more  relifh’d  by  the  Silk- Worms.  The  Branches  about 
t  ‘e  Middle  of  the  Tree  ought  particularly  to  be  lopp’d  away,  that  the  Leaves  may  be  pick’d 
tae  mote  commodioufly.  A  Leaf-Gatherer,  who  places  himfelf  always  in  the  Center  of  the 
I  ms  will,  with  this  Precaution,  gather  more  in  one  Day,  than  another  without  it  could  in 
fevera  Day  s,  which  is  no  fmall  faving  ;  befides  being  a  readier  way  to  fupply  the  hungry  Worms. 

I  o  gathei  the  Leaves  of  the  extreme  Branches  they  ufe  a  fork’d  Ladder,  fupported  bv  its  own 
.oft»  tnat  it  may  not  hurt  the  Tree.  Our  Author  afferts,  that  a  Mulberry-Tree  well  prun’d 
is  as  good,  and  yields  as  much,  as  two  others. 

The" 
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The  Month  of  January  is  the  Seafon  for  pruning  the  Mulberry-Trees,  which  is  done,  in  the  The  seafon 
r  e  manner  as  Vines,  particularly  Arbour-Vines;  It’s  fufficient  that  the  Branches  which  are  for  pruning. 
i  ft  jiave  four  Buds,  the  Over-plus  ought  to  be  thrown  away.  Four  Sorts  of  Branches  mult  be 
entirely  cut  off;  lft.  Thofe  that  hang  down  towards  the  Root.  2dly.  Thofe  that  fhoot  inwards 
towards  the  Trunk.  3dly*  Of  thofe  that  are  forky,  and  (hoot  two  and  two  out  ol  the 
Trunks  one  ought  to  be  retrenched.  4thly.  Thofe  which  grow  well  otherwife,  but  are  too 
cluttering,  and  too  much  garnifh’d.  .  None  but  the  Branches  that  fhoot .outward from the  Tree  Oftte  rf 
are  to  be  fpared,  The  following  Spring  they  will  be  vigorous  and  flouriflnng,  and  then  fotward  prunjng 
Leaves  will  advance  the  Maturity  of  the  Worms,  and  the  Profit  of  the  Silk.  _ 

Our  Author,  who  lays  great  Strel's  on  the  Art  of  Pruning  as  praftifed  in  Nan  king,  near  C he 
kyan-r,  his  '  own  Country,  infills  that  the  People  of  the  Province  of  Sbang  tong ,  who  prune 
in  a  different  Manner,  ought  to  try  this,  and  not  obftinately  praftife  their  old  Method. 

About  the  Clofe  of  Autumn,  before  the  Mulberry  Leaves  grow  yellow,  they  ought  to  be  Qf  fhe 
Mther'd  and  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  then  to  be  pounded  fmall,  and  put  into  large  Earthen  Pots  thering  ot  the 
dop'd  with  Clay,  and  fo  kept  in  a  Place  free  from  Smoak.  In  the  Spring  thofe  beaten  Leaves  Leaves. 

will  be  like  Meal,  and  proper  to  be  given  to  the  Worms  after  Moulting.  _ 

In  the  Provinces  of  Che  kyang  and  Kyang  nan,  where  the  belt  Silk  is  produced,  they  are  The  ULe  oj 
very  careful  to  hinder  the  Growth  of  the  Mulberry-Trees,  and  lopp  them  to  prevent  their  «hcr  Woo . 
exceeding  a  certain  Height.  The  Loppings  are  diligently  heap’d  together  for  more  than  one 
Ufe-  the  Chine/è  knowing  how  to  turn  every  thing  to  Advantage,  i  ft.  Where  Wood  is 
Pearce  they  burn  them  to  warm  the  Water,  into  which  the  bell  Silk  Cods  are  put  for  the 
more  eafv  Winding.  2dly.  Their  Alhes  make  a  Walh  for  the  Cods  pierced  by  the  Moth-flies, 
and  fitch  others  as  are  faulty  ;  with  the  help  of  this  Walh  wherein  they  flew,  they  open 
extraordinarily,  and  become  fit  to  be  fpun  to  make  Ferret-Silk,  orbe  prepaid  for  Wad  usd 
iqftead  of  Cotton.  3dly.  Of  the  Bark  of  thefe  Loppings  they  fometimes  make  Paper  ihemg 
enough  to  cover  an  ordinary  Umbrella,  efpecialiy  when  varmlh’d  and  colour  d.  When  the  Mul-  Manner 
berry-Trees  grow  old,  and  their  Leaves  rank,  Care  Ihould  be  taken  to  renew  them..  >  M;,ihe,,7- 

which  end,  befides  the  Method  by  grafting,  before  explain’d  they  procure  new  Plants,  either  Hants, 
by  twilling  together  quick  and  found  Branches,  in  fmall  Calks  made  of  two  Pieces  of  large 
Bamboo,  and  fill’d  with  good  Mould  ;  or  by  bending,  at  Spring,  the  long  Branches  left  unprun  d, 
and  flicking  their  Ends  in  manured  Soil  :  In  December  following,  when  thefe  Blanches  will 
have  taken  Root  they  are  dexteroully  cut  from  the  Body  of  the  Tree,  and  transplanted  in  t  e 
proper  Seafon.  They^lfo  fow  the  Mulberry  Seed,  which  mul  be  chofen  from  the  beft  Trees  By  the  -eed. 
and^ from  the  Fruit  that  grows  about  the  Middle  of  the  Branches.  This  Seed  ought  to  be  mix  d 
with  the  Alhes  of  the  burnt  Branches:  Next  Day  the  whole  is  to  be  ftirrd  in  Watei  ;  when 
the  Water  is  fettled,  the  ufelefs  Seed  floats;  that  which  finks  to  the  Bottom,  ought  to  be 
dry’d  in  the  Sun,  and  afterwards  fowed,  mix’d  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Millet,  whic 
affifts  the  Mulberry-Trees  that  then  love  the  Shade,  and  defends  them  in  growing  from  the 

fC°When  ^heat Millet  is  ripe,  they  wait  for  windy  Weather  and  then  fet  Fire  to  it.  The 
enfuing  Spring,  the  Mulberry-Trees  flioot  with  a  great  deal  more  Strength.  The  Branches 
mull  be  prun’d  away  till  the  Plants  are  grown  to  a  proper  Height,  and  then  the  Tops  mult  ^  Tran|. 
be  cut  toPmake  the  Branches  flioot  out  on  the  Sides;  at  length  the  young  Mulbeny-Tites  ate  planting. 
Ïanfplante”  at  the  diltance  of  eight  or  ten  Paces,  in  Lines  four  Paces  afunder  ;  but  the  Trees 
of  one  Line’  mull  not  be  placed  direftly  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  next  :  Tis  likely  they  negledl 
Svmmetrv  in  this,  becaule  otherwife  the  Trees  might  over-lhade  one  another. 

’Tis  not  enough  to  have  cultivated  the  Mulberry-Trees  for  the  Nourtlhment  of  Silk-Worms  ;  ^ 

Apartments  muft  alfo  be  prepar’d  for  thofe  precious  InfeCts,  luitable  to  the  1  eren  ments  for 

Apartments  mu  P  g  Times  when  they  fpin.  Thofe  excellent  Workers,  which  of  Sitk-Wor™. 

heir’  own  Subftance  com -butc  to  the  Luxury"  an?d  Delicacy  of  our  Drefs  and  Furniture, 

deferve  to  be  treated  with  Diftinftion;  fmee  the  Riches  they  yield  are  in  proportion  to  the  Care 

taken  of  them  and  if  they  fuffer  or  languilh,  their  Work  will  do  the  fame. 

Several  Chinefe  Writers  have  treated  of  the  Apartments  proper  for  Silk-Worms  fuch  as  m 
Several  Uomeje  and  ^  which  only  a  fmall  quantlty  0f  Silk,  propor- 

fome  Provinces  aim  J norrnvI Habitation  is  gathered:  But  this  Extrait  is  taken  from 

tionM  tn  their  Leiuire  and  narrow  xiaDitaiio  3  &  .  .  i  r  n  vr  c'a 

an  Author  who  became  one  of  the  firft  Miniflers  of  the  Empire  and  who  fully  difeufs  d 
an  Autnor,  woo  y  rep-ard  to  large  and  expenfive,  but  in  the  Event 

this  Matter,  having  ^  #  Y  %  agreeable  Place  ought  to  be  chofen  for  the  Apart-  A  particular 

m-nt  of  the  Silk- Worms  ;  it  muft  be  on  a  dry  rifing  Ground,  and  near  x  Rivulet  ;  ecau  e  it  is  Cccafl0U. 
neceffary  to  wafti  the  Eggs  often,  and  running  Water  agrees  bell  with  them.  Their  Lodg¬ 
ings  ought  to  be  retir’d  from  all  Dunghills,  Sinks  Cattle,  and  all  Node.  D.fagreeable  Sniells, 
and  the  foafl  Fright,  make  ftrange  lmpreflions  on  fo  nice  a  Brood  Even  the  barking  of  a  Dog, 

,»d  ,h«  crowing  of.  »»  ^"rX  llfaXn  ,h.  Silk-Worm  So-  Th.  »» 

dole  for’.h.  «,  of  W.rm.h  ,  ,hc  Do.,  Sourh  ,,  haft 
'  South  Eafl  but  never  in  the  North;  with  a  Window  on  every  Side,  to  receive  and  have  a 
free  PaK  for  the  Ai  “as  occafion  requires.  Thefe  Windows,  which  are  almoft  always 
kept  fliutf  are  of  white  tranfparent  Paper,  behind  which  are  moveable  Matts  placed  fo  as  to 

admit  or  Aiut  out  the  Light,  as  occafion  requires.  Thofe 

Voi.  I.  4  X  • 
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1  khi  'Vr,J:tS  “1C  u^u' t0  keep  out  pernicious  Winds,  Inch  as  the  South  and  South  nr  a 
whtdr  fhould  never  enter  the  Apartments.  As  a  refrelhing  Breeze  is  fometi, nes  renn ir / ^ 

in  fuch  Cafe,  011c  of  the  Windows  mull  be  open’d,  fhould  the  Air  be  full  of  Gnats  anAr^ 
it  would  prove  very  deftrmftive.  For  as  they  fettle  on  the  Silk-Cafes  they  make  R?/  ?i‘es’ 
which  render  the  Winding  extremely  difficult,  fo  that  it  is  beft  to  haften  the'  Woft  £* 

z-rds  Ci  if/  °uT’°U§ht  n0t  t0  bC  kfS  Careful  t0  Prevent  thc  Entrance  of  fm-lfl'6 
vTgitt  Cats  ^  gr£edy  afte1'  Silk-Worms  *  this  «  done  by  having  adive  and 


The  Frre 
proper  for 
biik-  Worms. 


Worms  Nur- 
fery. 


/ h 1  ma‘?'.lal  that  ‘he  ‘■m  be  batch'd  at  once,  and  that  the  Worms  deep  waken  f„.i 
d  caft  then  Skins  togetner  ;  tor  this  purpofe,  a  confiant  and  equal  Warmth  fhould  he’lA 
in  tire, r  Apartment,  by  having  Fire  cover’d  in  Stoves  at  the  four  Corners  of  the  R  ^ 
e,fe  by  carrying  a.  Warming-Pan  up  and  down  the  Room,  while  neceflarv  •  t  e  P  „  W 
be  out  of  the  Room,  when  they  put  in  the  Fire,  which fhould  Scorn'd  with aV  Sf  “ 
red  or  bluifh  Flame  very  much  annoys  the  Worms.  “  ’  1  A  ;cs>  ior  a 

n„?r.  fUth?r.rWOuld,’  ifP°ffible>  have.the  Eucl,  which  warms  the  Chamber  to  beofr„  • 
Due  he  adviles  to  lay  in  a  Stock  of  it  during  Winter  to  moiften  it  or/t  i  • 

Clods  to  be  dry’d  in  the  Sun:  Theft  Clods  are°laid  upo 1  Phnks  rf hard  wt  r 

be  put  into  hollow  Brick-work  ;  when  they  fet  fL  to  it  i t 
y/luch  is  very  proper  for  the  Worms,  and  they  are  pleafed  with  the  Smell' 

, llt  great  Care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the  Smoak  out  of  the  Chamber  forth-  W  *m  ^Un°  ’ 
bear  it;  this  Fire  keeps  in  a  long  time  under  the  Ailles  wbieN  •  >’  ,  VVorms  «Mot 

»  P,,««  rac’d,,  f„, 

oST  f0r.  .He  “'“‘1 f  Cumifhing  the  Chamber  with  the  neceffary  Kenfils'  fo^keepffi^a'n?"  Alr’ 
taming  the  Silk- -Worms  ;.  Nine  or  ten  Rows  of  Shelves  muft  be  made  by  Sio,  les  rights 
oi  Jefs  diftant  fiom  eacn  other  :  upon  thefe  thev  olace  Hnrdlcc  rif  ü  a  5  •  •  .  'les  niore 

the  Holes  big  enough  to  receive  the  little  Finger,  that  t£  wLmth  of  hePhie  m/f, thf ^ 
eafily  penetrate  them,  and  that  the  cool  Air  may  fucceed  it:  Thefe  feral  2^  ^ 

p.‘fed  1,1  fl,ch  a  manner>  as  t0  form  an  open  Space  in  the  midft  of  the  Chamber  .im/fA 
Paflage  quite  round  :  Upon  thefe  Hurdles  they  hatch  the  Worms  and  here  the  ’  f  ,i  a/ree 
till  they  are  ready  to  fpin  ;  but  then  the  Scene  chants  ’  C  *hCy  l£ed  them 

Moreover  thefe  Hurdles  being  like  a  Cradle  for  thefe  very  tender  lofetfs  , 

kmd  or  Mattrefs,  call’d  the  Shnois,  that  is  to  fay,  they  fprea/over  it  a  B-d  of  dri  S  hy  ?"  * 

She1tisTuledVKi  ’hor  a’°?g  Sneet  °f  Wc  foftened  by  gentle  handling , 
f  ?t IS  fouled  by  their  Ordure,  or  by  the  Remnants  of  their  Meals  that  is  to  ftv  hv  rh,  Tr> 

p  &ST4Z 

IB  !&£*£&>  -  ■-  *.  - 

Author  T  "'T  P?caut*onstto  be  about  the  Habitation  of  the  Silk- Worms-  Our 

Author  adds  further,  that  there  fhould  be  a  Wall,  or  clofe  Palifade  round  about  the  H 

and  at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  efpecially  on  the  Weft  Side  in  cafe  thev  flmnH  K  '  ij* 

k.  »,  ,1»  Ji,  ,1m  W„,  ,h»  ,k  iLf  i  migHc  no,  i.SpS,  Sf  wtlî  k  “',S'd  ” 

When  he  treats  of  flocking  yourfelf  with  Mulberry  Leaves,  he  advifes  you  to  ufe  a  wide 

Sr rj-inf  ZlTÏitÎT  mUCh  Uke  1  PUrfe>  that  th£  LeaV£S  ^  n0t  b£  ^  may  % 

mA  htllC  A°rms  nevphatch’d  require  a  more  nice  and  prepared  Food,  he  fays  the  Leaves 
muft  be  cut  into  very  fmall  fine  Threads;  and  that  for  this  purpofe  a  very  fharp  Knife  muft  he 

"f’  -  :hailt  m/Y  n?C  fqD?£Ze  t!]e  Leaves  in  cutting,  but  leave  all  the  Delicatenefs  of  their  Tafte 
It  is  often  feen  that  Plants  degenerate,  and  that  the  Seed  is  not  fo  good  as  its  OrMinMic 

the  fame  wit.i  the  Moth-fiies,  there  are  fome  weak  and  languifliing  ;  a  good  Brood  muft  not 

c  expeefted  from  theft  ;  and  therefore  you  muft  make  Choice  of  thofe  that  are  proper-  This 
Choice  is  made  at  two  Seafons,  l  aie  proper,  lms 

oSiS.  the'p^e  reTte,Sft,°Ut  0fAeir  C<1S’  and  > Lthfn  they  diftmguifh  the  Male  Cods  from 
ing  good  1  t  r  V  ‘  T  t the  wa-v  t0  know  tbem  5  tbe  Cods  which  are  a  little  pointed  clofe  and  fin 
Motii-ilies  and  bis  tnan  the  others,  contain  the  Male  Moth-flies  ;  the  Cods  rounder  bhvCr  and  thicke 
from  bad  and  more  clumfy.  inclofe  the  Tn  - - -  .*.1  ...ul.c  .  _7.  &ycr  and  tiucke 

6  ties. 


T1f3  Gather¬ 
ing  of  the 
Leaves. 


The  Manner 


Of  their  Mai 
&.pl  ication. 


V  r  •  ’  LU!UdUJ  U1C  lviaie  wiotn-mes  j  tiie  Lods  rounder,  bigger  and  thicke 

pilt  ’  inclofe  the  Females:  In  general,  the  Cods  which  are  clear.Toinewhat  Irani 
paient,  clean  and  weighty  are  the  beft. 

a  !S  m?rLfafeiy  ?,ade  when  the  Moth-files  are  come  out,  which  happer 

ot!  -  mnft  fomteentb  Day  o f  their  Retirement  :  Thofe  which  come  out  a  Dav  before'  th 

pp  £&  £  as 

feveraf  Sheets  of  Paner  tWth  'hey  h™2  P  Ma!eS  and  Fema,es  t0Sether:  ami  lay  them  upoi 

but  of  th/S  of  Î1  Mulfc  rZC0Up  e  :  ™s  FaP£1'  n,luft  ?ot  mada  0*-  benipen  Cioft 

glu’d  on  the  Backfide,  becaufe  whln^  hs  Sh  JT  arengthened  with  Silk  or  Cotton  Thread 

times  in  a  Water  whch  is  pm^ffor  Lm  rT'f  they  muft  he  dip‘d  thre 

pi oper  roi  them?  1  hefe  Sheets  of  Paper  muft  be  fpread  on-  Matt 

we' 
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vvell  cover’d  with  Straw.  After  the  Moth-flies  have  been  together  about  twelve  Hours,  thé 
Males  mult  be  taken  away  ;  if  they  were  to  be  any  longer  together,  the  Eggs  which  they 
would  produce,  ocing  later,  would  not  be  hatch  d  with  the  others,  which  Inconveniency  Ihould 

be  avoided  :  The  Male  Moth-flies  muft  be  put  in  a  feparate  Place,  with  thofe  which  are  rejected 
ill  the  beginning. 

Thai  the  Females  may  lay  their  Eggs  more  advantageoufly,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  them  Room,  The  Care  to 
and  co'.  ct  tnem  ;  jO:  Dark  nefs  hinders  them  from  too  much  fcatterino-  their  Eggs  When  they  ketakcn  ot 
bave  done  laying,  they  muft  be  kept  covered  for  four  or  five  Days  ;  after  which;  ail  thefe  Moth- 
fies,  witn  thole  which  were  let  afide,  or  which  were  taken  dead  out  of  the  Cods,  muft  be  their  laying 
buried  deep  in  the  Earth;  for  it  would  infect  any  Animal  to  touch  them.  Some  affert  that  if  Egg5’ 
they  were  buried  in  feveral  Places  of  the  Field,  it  would  neither  produce  Brambles,  nor  any 
prickly  Shrub  for  lèverai  Years;  others  throw  them  into  Fifh-Ponds,  and  pretend  there  is 
nothing  better  to  fatten  the  Fifh.  r 

As  to  the  valuable  Seed  that  remains  flicking  upon  the  Sheets  of  Paper,  fome  of  it  muft  ftill  The  Care  to 
be  thrown  away;  for  Inftance,  thofe  Eggs  which  flicking  together  make  a  fort  of  Clots*  We  be  taken  of 
muft  hope  for  Silk  from  the  others  ;  and  of  thefe  great  Care  muft'be  taken.  Here  my  Author  ex- the  Egss‘ 
preffes  his  Surprize,  that  the  Worms  being  fo  fenfibleof  the  leaft  Chilnefs,  or  Moifture  of  the  Air 
their  Eggs  on  the  contrary  fhould  be  found  to  agree  very  well  with  the  Water  and  Snow:  Would 
not  one  think  (Jays  he)  that  they  were  of  two  different  Natures  ?  He  compares  the  Changes 
undergone  by  the  Worms,  which  fucceflively  become  Ants,  Caterpillars,  and  then  Moth-flies, 
to  the  Changes  which  in  order  happen  to  Plants;  by  the  unfolding  of  their  Parts,  which  are 
compact  in  one  Situation,  and  dilate  themfelves  in  another;  fome  of  which  wither  in  a  Moment 
and  fall  oft  at  the  fame  time,  that  others  appear  in  their  full  Vigour. 

The  firft  Care  to  be  taken,  is  to  hang  up  the  Sheets  cover’d  with  Eggs  to  the  Beam  of  the 
Room,  which  muft  be  opened  in  the  Front,  fo  that  the  Wind  may  come  in,  without  the  Rays 
of' the  Sun  linking^  upon  them  ,  that  Side  of  the  Sheet,  on  which  the  Eggs  are  laid,  muft  not  be 
turn  d  outwards  ;  the  tire  which  heats  the  Room,  muft  neither  blaze  nor  fmoak  ;  Care  muft  be 
taken  likewife,  that  no  hempen  Ropes  come  near  either  the  Worms  or  Eggs:  Thefe  Precautions 
are  not  repeated  without  Reafon.  When  they  have  let  the  Sheets  hang  fo  for  fome  Days,  they 
take  them  down  and^  roll  them  up  loofly,  fo  that  the  Eggs  be  within  the  Sheet,  and  then  they 
are  hanged  up  again  in  the  fame  Manner,  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn. 

The  8th  of  the  12th  Moon,  that  is,  the  end  of  December ,  or  in  January ,  when  there  is  an  The  Bath  for 
intercalary  Month,  they  put  the  Eggs  into  cold  River- Water,  if  it  is  to  be  got,  or  in  Water  the  E^- 
with  a  little  Salt  diftbiv’d  in  it,  taking  care  that  this  Water  does  not  freeze  ;  the  Sheets  are  left 
therein  two  Days,  and  left  they  fhould  fwim,  they  keep  them  down  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Fir  ft  Method 

Veflel,  ^by  clapping  a  China-D ifh  over  them.  After  having  taken  them  out  of  the  Water,  they  i  U‘10  * 

hang  them  up  again,  and  when  they  are  dry,  they  roll  them  up  a  little  tighter,  and  indole 
them  feparately,  /landing  on  one  end  in  an  Earthen  Veflel;  after  that,  once  in  about  ten  Days, 
when  the  Sun  after  a  Shower  fliines  very  bright,  they  expofe  the  Sheet  to  its  Rays  in  a  fhelter’d 
Place  where  there  is  no  Dew  ;  they  leave  them  there  about  half  an  Hour,  and  then  clofe  them 
up  in  the  fame  Manner  as  before. 

There  are  fome  who  pradife  a  different  Method:  They  put  the  Sheets  into  a  Lye  made  of  Second  m,>- 
A flies  of  the  Wood  of  Mulberry-Trees,  and  after  their  having  been  there  a  whole  Day,  they  thod- 
take  them  out,  and  lay  them  fome  Moments  in  Snow-Water,  or  elfe  hang  them  up  three  Nights 
on  a  Mulberry-Tree,  to  receive  the  Snow  or  Rain,  provided  it  be  not  too  violent. 

.  Thefe  Baths,  whether  made  of  a  fort  of  Lye  and  Snow-Water,  or  of  River-Water,  or  Water, . 
impregnated  with  Salt,  produce  a  Silk  eafy  to  wind,  and  contribute  to  render  it  clofer 

ftronger,  and  in  its  Subflance  lefs  porous  ;  their  chief  Ufe  is  to  cherifli  the  internal  Heat  in  the 

Eggs,  in  which  their  prolific  Virtue  confifls. 

.  When  the  Mulberry-Trees  begin  to  have  Leaves,  it  is  time  to  think  of  hatching  the  Eggs  ;  Care  of  the 
for  they  are  haften’d  or  hinder’d  according  to  the  different  Degrees  of  Heat  or  Cold  imparteîto  ESgsatthe 
them  :  They  forward  them,  if  they  often  fpread  the  Sheets  abroad,  if  alfo,  in  laying  them  by  Hatchiîi 
they  roll  them  up  very  loofly;  by  doing  the  contrary,  they  hinder  them. 

.  Here  follows  the  Bufinefs  of  the  three  Days  preceding  the  hatching  of  the  Worms.  It  is 
of  great  importance  that  they  fhould  all  hatch  together:  When  they  are  ready  to  come  out 
one  fees  the  Eggs  fwell,  and  their  Roundnefs  become  a  little  pointed  :  The  firft;  of  the  three  Days' 
about  ten  or  eleven  o’Clock,  in  a  clear  Sky,  a  little  Wind  ftirring,  (as  is  common  at  that  Seafonj 
thefe  precious  Rolls  of  Paper  are  taken  out  of  the  Veflel,  ftretch’d  at  length,  and  hung  up  with 
the  Backfides  towards  the  Sun  ;  they  keep  them  there  till  they  acquire  a  kindly  Warmth  then 
they  are  roll’d  up  clofe,  and  fet  upright  in  the  Veflel,  in  a  warm  Place,  till  the  next  Day  * 
then  they  are  taken  out  again,  and  the  fame  Operation  repeated. 

.  This  Day,  the  Eggs  are  obferved  to  change  Colour,  and  turn  of  an  Afh-grey  :  Then  they 
dap  two  Sheets  together,  and  roll  them  tighter,  tying  the  Ends.  The  third  Day  towards 
Night,  they  unroll  the  Sheets,  and  ftretch  them  on  a  fine  Matt;  the  Eggs  then  appear 
hlackifh .:  IF  there  are  any  Worms  hatch’d,  they  muft  be  caft  away,  becaufe  they  would 
never  be  Worms  of  the  fame  Community;  for  Experience  teaches,  that  thofe  Worms  which  are 
not  hatched  with  the  others,  never  agree  with  them  in  the  time  of  cafting  their  Slough,  of 
waking,  of  eating,  nor,  which  is  the  principal,  of  making  Cods:  Thefe  odd  Worms  would  much 
nicreafe  the  Care  .and  Trouble,  and  occaflon  Lofs  by  putting  things  cut  of  courfe;  wherefore  they 


are 


5’fo 
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are  feafonably  banifh’d  :  This  Separation  being  made,  they  roll  three  Sheets  together  very  loofç 
and  carry  them  into  a  pretty  warm  Place,  fhelter’d  from  the  South  Wind. 

The  next  Day,  about  ten  or  eleven  o’  Clock,  they  take  out  the  Rolls,  open  them,  and  find 
them  full  of  Worms,  like  little  black  Ants,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  the  Name  they  give 
them,  He-y  ;  the  Eggs  not  hatch’d  in  about  an  Hour  afterwards,  muft  be  thrown  away  :  If 
amongft  any  of  thefe  new-hatch’d  Worms  you  perceive  any  with  a  flat  Plead,  that  are  fhri- 
vell’d,  and  as  it  were  fcorch’d,  of  a  Sky-Blue,  Yellow,  or  Flefh-Colour,  none  of  thefe  a.re  worth 
keeping  ;  the  good  Sort  are  of  the  Colour  of  a  Mountain  feen  at  a  diftance. 

It  is  advifable  firft  to  weigh  the  Sheet  containing  the  new-hatch’d  Worms  ;  then  hold  it  flop, 
ing,  and  turn’d  almoft  upfide  down,  upon  a  long  Sheet  of  Paper  ftrew’d  with  Mulberry  Leaves 
and  prepar’d  in  the  Manner  before  mention’d  :  The  Smell  of  thefe  Leaves  will  attract  the  little 
hungry  Worms;  but  the  moft  fluggifh  may  be  help’d  down  with  a  Feather,  or  by  gently  flap¬ 
ping  the  Back  of  the  Sheet,  which  being  weighed  by  itfelf,  will  give  exa&ly  the  Weight  of  the 
Worms  ;  whence  they  compute,  very  nearly,  how  many  Pounds  of  Leaves  will  be  neceflary  to 
feed  them,  alfo  the  Weight  of  the  Cods  they  ought  to  produce,  barring  Accidents. 

We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  right  Management  of  thefe  Worms,  and  how  properly  to  qua- 
Managemcnt.  t^e  Heat  of  their  Nurfery  :  For  this  Purpofe  they  provide  for  the  Worms  a  kind  Mother, 
who  is  careful  of  their  Wants;  fhe  is  therefore  call’d  by  our  Author  ffan-mû ,  Mother  of  the 
The  Matron  Worms.  She  takes  pofleffion  of  the  Room,  but  not  till  fhe  has  wafh’d  her  felf,  and  put  on  pro- 
cr  Houfe-  *  per  Attire,  that  hath  no  ill  Smell  ;  fhe  muft  not  have  eaten  for  fome  time  before,  nor  handled 
keeper.  Wild  Succory,  the  Smell  of  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  this  tender  Brood  :  She  mull  be  clothed 
in  a  Angle  Habit,  without  lineing,  that  fhe  may  judge  the  better,  by  Feeling,  the  degree  of  the 
Warmth  of  the  Place,  and  accordingly  augment  or  "diminifh  the  Fire  ;  but  fhe  muff  carefully  avoid 
making  a  Smoàk,  or  raifing  a  Duff,  as  it  would  be  very  contrary  to  the  Delicacy  of  thefe  little 
Infers,  which  muft  be  very  nicely  managed  before  the  firft  Moulting.  Every  Day,  fays  an 
Author ,  is  a  Year  to  them,  and  has  in  it,  as  one  may  fay,  the  fourSeafons;  the  Morning  is 
Spring;  the  middle  of  the  Day,  Summer;  the  Evening,  Autumn;  and  the  Night  Winter. 

Here  follow  general  Rules  of  Practice,  founded  on  Experience,  and  proper  to  be  obferv’d. 
(i.)  As  long  as  the  Eggs  are  kept  before  they  are  hatch’d,  they  require  much  Cold.  (2.)  When 
batch’d,  and  like  Ants,  they  want  as  much  Heat.  (3.)  When  become  Caterpillars,  and  near 
Mewing-time,  they  need  a  moderate  Heat.  (4.)  After  the  great  Mewing,  they  muft  be  kept 
cool.  5.  When  upon  the  Decline,  and  growing  old,  they  ought  to  be  warm’d  by  little  and 
little.  (6.)  Agreat  Heat  is  neceflary  when  they  are  working  their  Cods. 

The  Delicacy  of  thefe  little  Infedts,  requires  great  care  to  be  taken  to  remove  every  thing  that 
Difguds  and  might  incommode  them  ;  for  they  have  their  Diftaftes  and  Antipathies  :  They  have  a  particular 
of  s'ilk-hleS  Averfion  to  Hemp,  wet  Leaves,  or  thofe  heated  by  the  Sun,  and,  when  newly  hatch’d,  to  Duft 
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raifed  by  fweeping  ;  to  the  Moifture  of  the  Earth,  Flies  and  Gnats,  the  Smell  of  broil’d  Fifli, 
burnt  Hair,  Mufk,  Smoak,  Breath  fmelling  of  Wine,  Ginger,  Lettice,  Wild  Succory  ;  all 
great  Noifes,  Naftinefs,  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  the  Light  of  a  Lamp,  the  quivering  Flame  of 
which  muft  not  ftrike  upon  their  Eyes  in  the  Night  ;  the  Wind  that  draws  through  Holes  or 
Chink^,  a  high  Wind,  Cold,  Heat,  and  efpecially  a  fudden  Change  from  great  Cold  to  great 
Heat.  With  refpeft  to  their  Food;  Leaves  cover’d  with  Dew,  thofe  dry’d  in  the  Sun  or 
a  high  Wind,  or  tainted  with  an  ill  Savour,  are  the  moft  common  Caufes  of  their  Diftempers: 
It  is  proper  to  gather  the  Leaves  two  or  three  Days  before-hand,  to  keep  them  in  a  clean  airy 
Place,  where  there  is  Room  enough  ;  not  forgetting  during  the  firft  three  Days  to  give  them  the 
tendered:  Leaves  cut  into  little  Threads. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  Days,  when  they  begin  to  turn  white,  augment  their  Food  in 
Quantity,  but  cut  it  not  fo  fmall  :  Afterwards  when  they  become  blackifh,  they  muft  have  a 
greater  quantity  of  Leaves,  and  as  gather’d  from  the  Tree:  As  they  turn  white  again,  and  eat 
with  lefs  Appetite,  leflfen  their  Meals  a  little:  As  they  grow  yellow,  they  muft  have  lefs  Meat 
ftill  ;  when  they  become  quite  yellow,  and  are,  according  to  the  Chinefe  Language,  at  the  Eve 
of  one  of  the  three  Sleeps  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  they  are  ready  to  mew,  then  give  them  nothing: 
Every  Mewing-time  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  in  proportion  to  their  Bignefs. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  exaft  Account:  Thefe  Worms  eat  equally  Day  and  Night. 
After  they  are  hatch’d,  they  muft  have  48  Meals  the  firft  Day,  two  every  Hour,  the  next 
30,  but  the  Leaves  not  cut  fo  fmall  ;  the  third  Day,  they  muft  have  lefs  ftill  :  Thefe 
little  Infedts  then  refemble  new-born  Infants,  who  pine,  unlefs  always  at  the  Nipple  : 
Their  Meals,  If  their  Food  be  not  proportion’d  to  their  Appetite,  they  will  be  over-heated*,  which  would 
how  often.  riijn  the  fineft  Hopes.  Some  advifè  to  give  them  at  firft  Leaves,  which  healthy  Perfons 
have  kept  a  certain  time  in  their  Bofom,  becaufe  the  Perfpiration  of  a  Human  Body  is  very 
agreeable  to  thefe  little  Worms.  At  the  times  of  their  Repafts,  the  Meals  muft  be  equally 
ftrew’d  all  over  :  Cloudy  and  rainy  Weather  takes  away  their  Stomach  :  The  Remedy  i% 
immediately  before  their  Repaft  to  light  a  Wifp  of  very  dry  Straw,  the  Flame  of  which 
muft  be  all  alike,  and  held  over  the  Worms,  to  free  them  from  the  Cold  and  Moifture  that 
benums  them,  or  elfe,  to  remove  the  Blinds  from  the  Windows,  and  let  in  the  full  Day-lightv 
Thefe  fmall  Helps  give  them  an  Appetite,  and  prevent  Difeafes. 

TheM^ky  gut  why  fhould  they  take  fo  much  Pains  to  make  this  little  Swarm  eat  fo  often  t  It  Î9  to 
Worms  ad-*  haften  their  Growth,  and  to  make  them  fooner  work  their  Cods,  the  chief  Profit  of  the 
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cover'd  with  them,  the  Weight  of  which,  dire&ly  weigh’d,  amounted  to  a  Mas,  that  is,  a  little 
more  than  a  Drachm,  will  produce  25  Ounces  of  Silk;  but  if,  for  want  of  Care  and  Food, 
they  come  not  to  Perfection  till  28  Days,  they’ll  yield  no  more  than  20  Ounces;  and  but  10, 
if  they  are  a  Month  or  forty  Days  in  growing. 

When  they  come  to  full  Growth,  give  them  an  eafy  Food,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  often, 
alniod  the  fame  as  when  young:  If  they  diged  not  their  Food,  at  the  time  they  begin  to  lpin,  then  to'be 
the  Cods  have  a  faltilh  Moidure,  that  will  render  the  Silk  very  difficult  to  wind  :  In  a  word,  taken  of 
when  they  have  been  hatch’d  24  or  25  Days,  the  more  their  Work  is  deferred,  and  the  morethem- 
Leaves  they  confume,  the  lefs  Silk  they  produce. 

After  they  have  cad  their  Slough,  you  mud  give  them  Leaves  cut  final!,  à  few  at  a  time,  but 
often  :  This  is  like  a  fécond  Birth,  or,  according  to  other  Authors,  a  fort  of  Recovery  :  When 
the  Worms  are  on  the  Point  of  mewing,  they  are  like  a  Man  fick  almod  to  Death  by  the 
Change  in  his  Conditution  ;  but  if  he  can  fleep  a  Night,  he  becomes  quite  another  Thing,  and 
there  is  no  more  to  be  done  but  to  recover  his  former  Strength  by  a  prudent  Regimen. 

There  are  other  Dileafes  occafion’d  either  by  Cold,  or  too  much  Heat  :  To  prevent  the  former,  Difeafes  cauf- 
ajud  Heat  mud  be  kept  in  their  Room.  Notwithdanding,  if  the  Cold  has  feiz’d  thefe  little  ed  ^  Cold. 
Labourers,  either  for  want  of  the  Windows  being  clofe  ffiut,  or  becaufe  the  Mulberry-Leaves 
were  not  well  dryed  ;  it  dedroyS  their  Appetite,  and  caufes  a  fort  of  Flux,  for  indead  of  Clots 
they  void  a  watery  Slime  ;  in  that  cafe  you  mud  burn  Cow-Dung  near  them,  the  Smell  of 
which  will  revive  them  to  Admiration.  The  Diforders  proceeding  from  Heat  are  occafion’d.  By  Heat, 
either  by  letting  the  Worms  be  too  long  hungry,  by  the  Quality  and  Quantity  of  their  Food,  by 
an  inconvenient  Situation,  or  by  the  Air  without  becoming  all  of  a  fudden  fultry  hot:  In  this 
lad  Cafe  they  open  one  or  more  of  the  Windows,  but  never  on  that  Side  the  Wind  blows  ; 
for  it  mud  not  come  directly  into  the  Room,  but  round  about,  that  it  may  be  qualified  :  For 
indance,  if  it  is  a  South-Wind,  they  open  the  North  Window,  and  if  the  Wind  be  too  hot, 
they  fet  a  Veflel  full  of  Water  before  the  Window  :  The  Room  may  alfo  be  fprinkled  with  cold 
Water,  taking  great  care  that  not  a  Drop  fall  on  the  Worms. 

For  an  Excefs  of  internal  Heat,  they  give  them  the  Meal  made  of  Mulberry  Leaves,  gathered 
in  the  Autumn,  and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  Powder,  as  I  have  before  fhewn:  They  moiden  a  lit¬ 
tle  the  Leaves  delign’d  for  their  Repad,  then  drew  over  this  Meal,  which  dicks  to  them  ;  but 
they  abate  an  Ounce  of  Leaves  for  every  Ounce  of  the  Meal.  Some  give  the  Meal  of  certain 
little  green  Pulfe  for  a  cooling  Food,  indead  of  the  Leaf-Powder;  it  certainly  refrefhes  and 
invigorates  thofe  Worms  that  eat  it  freely.  As  to  an  inconvenient  or  dreight  Situation,  it  often  sicWb  b 
caufes  Over-heatings,  and  thence  proceeds  the  mod  common  and  the  mod  dangerous  Sicknefs  their  sftua- 
among  thefe  Worms.  Tho’  while  fhut  up  in  the  Egg  they  may  be  crowded,  as  foon  as  they  t;on- 
are  hatch’d  they  require  a  great  deal  of  Room,  efpecially  when  they  are  grown  Caterpillars, 
and  abound  in  Moidure.  Thefe  Infe&s,  tho’  not  cleanly  themfelves,  fuflfer  much  by  Nadinefs: 

"Their  Clots,  which  they  cad  in  abundance,  quickly  ferment,  and  heat  them  confiderably,  if 
they  are  not  feafonably  freed  from  them,  either  by  fweeping  them  off  with  a  Feather,  or,  which 
is  better,  by  often  removing  the  Worms  from  one  Hurdle  to  another. 

Change  of  Hurdles  is  chiefly  neceflary  when  they  are  grown  big,  and  near  mewing  :  But  How  preven. 
feveral  Perfons  mud  be  employ’d,  that  the  Worms  may  all  be  removed  at  the  fame  time:  They  ted  and  cur’d, 
mud  be  touched  with  a  light  Hand,  and  not  let  fall,  nor  rudely  fet  down.  This  would  enfee¬ 
ble  them,  and  make  them.fluggilh  in  their  Work.  Tho’  changing  the  Hurdle  is  alone  diffident 
to  cure  their  Diforders,  for  a  fpeedy  Relief,  fome  throw  upon  them  dry  Rufhes,  or  Straw, 
cut  fmall,  upon  which  they  drew  Mulberry  Leaves  :  They  crawl  up  to  eat,  and  by  that 
means  come  out  of  the  Clots  that  over-heat  them.  The  great  Benefit  of  thefe  Removals  con- 
fids  in  the  Frequency  and  equal  Didribution  of  them  ;  doing  it  gently,  and  allowing  the  Worms 
more  Room  every  time.  When  they  become  pretty  well  grown,  the  Worms  belonging  to  one 
Hurdle  mud  be  divided,  and  put  on  three  new  ones,  like  fo  many  Colonies;  afterward  into  fix, 
and  fo  on  to  the  number  of  twenty,  or  more:  For  thefe  Infeds  being  full  of  Humours,  mud  be 
kept  at  a  due  Didance  one  from  another.  But  it  is  of  the  greated  Importance  to  remove  them 
at  the  critical  Moment,  when  they  are  of  a  bright  Yellow,  and  ready  to  fpin:  An  Apart¬ 
ment  fhould  be  prepared  beforehand  proper  for  their  Work. 

*  Our  Author  propofes  a  fort  of  rough  Piece  of  Timber-Work,  or  long  Roof,  very  little  flope- 
ing,  and  the  Infide  clear  ;  which  mud  be  divided  all  round  into  many  Partitions,  each  with  a 
Shelf,  where  they  place  the  Silk-Worms,  and  where  they  will  afterwards  range  themfelves, 
each  in  his  Didrid.  This  Machine  ought  to  have  convenient  Room  for  a  Man  to  go  in,  with¬ 
out  difplacing  any  thing,  that  he  may  keep  a  fmall  Fire  in  the  middle,  to  defend  the  Worms 
from  Moidure  and  Cold,  which  are  much  to  be  feared  at  this  time.  I  faid  a  fmall  Fire,  becaufe 
•there  mud  be  but  juft  enough  to  yield  a  gentle  Heat,  which  makes  the  Worms  more  eager  at 
Work,  and  the  Silk  more  tranfparent.  This  numerous  Army  of  Worms,  being  thus  ranged 
’  in  their  Apartment,  mud  be  furrounded  with  Matts  at  a  little  didance,  which  mud  alfo  cover 
the  Top  of  the  Machine,  to  keep  off  the  outfide  Air  ;  and  becaufe  the  Worms  love  to  work  pri¬ 
vately,  and  in  the  dark.  Neverthelefs,  after  the  third  Day’s  Work,  they  take  away  the  Matts 
from  one  o’Clock  to  three,  and  give  the  Sun  a  free  entrance  into  the  Room,  but  fo  that  the  Rays  To  Prefervc 
may  not  drike  upon  thefe  little  Labourers  ;  after  which  they  cover  them  as  before.  If  "it  ïhe  Terw  ot 
ffiould  thunder,  they  are  preferv’d  from  the  Terror  of  the  Noife,  and  the  Lightning,  by  being  Thunder  and 
cover’d  with  the  Sheets  of  Paper  that  were  ufed  when  they  were  on  the  Hurdles.  Lightning. 
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In  feven  Days  the  Work  of  the  Cods  is  finiihed,  and  in  feven  more,  or  thereabouts  tl 
Worms  quit  their  filken  Apartments,  and  appear  upon  their  coming  out  in  the  fhape  of  Moth-fU  C 
When  they  gather  the  Cods,  it  is  ufual  to  put  them  on  Heaps,  for  it  is  impoffible  to  wind  off 
all  the  bilk  immediately,  becaufe  they  are  hindred  by  other  Bufinefs.  Neverthelefs  this  hath  it 
Inconveniences:  For  if  out  of  the  Heaps  of  Cods  they  defer  chufing  thofe  to  be  left  for  Moth 
flies  to  multiply  the  Species,  the  Moth-flies  of  thofe  ftifled  Cods  by  being  fqueezed  and  over¬ 
heated  will  not  lucceed  lo  well  ;  the  Females  eipecially  that  had  been  hurt,  would  lay  none 
but  flckly  Eggs:  They  fet  therefore  the  Cods  defigned  for  multiplication  of  the  Species  apart 
and  lay  them  upon  a  Hurdle  big  enough,  and  in  a  cool  airy  Place. 
rJr^eNum-  As  toth°re  numerous  Cods,  which  you  would  not  have  bored,  you  mu  ft  contrive  how  to 
be’r  Of  Worms  kill  the  Moth-flies,  without  damaging  the  Work.  They  muft  not  be  put  into  the  Kettle 
without  hurt-  but  as  they  can  be  wound  off  ;  for  if  they  were  to  foak  too  long,  it  would  hurt  the  Silk  It 

Brood.6  would  be  beft  [°  wind  tbem  off  together,  if  a  fufficient  number  of  Hands  could  be  imploy’d 
My  Author  affirms,  that  five  Men  can  wind  off  thirty  Pound  of  Cods  in  a  Day,  and  fupplv* 
two  others  with  as  much  Silk  as  they  can  make  into  Skains,  that  is,  about  ten  Pounds  ;  but 
as  that  cannot  always  be  done,  he  directs  three  Ways  to  preferve  the  Cods  from  being  bored 
The  firft  is,  to  let  them  lie  a  whole  Day  in  the  Sun,  the  Heat  of  which,  tho’  prejudicial  to  the 
Silk,  certainly  kills  the  Moth-flies.  The  fécond  Way  is,  to  put  them  i n  Balneo  Maria  :  It 
The  fécond  is  reckon’d  of  ufe  to  throw  an  Ounce  of  Salt,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  Rape-Oi],  into  the  Cop- 
War-  per  ;  for  the  Exhalations,  impregnated  with  the  acid  Spirits  of  the  Salt,  and  the  fulphureous 
Particles  of  the  Oil,  are  fuppofed  to  make  the  Cods  better,  and  the  Silkeafier  to  wind  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  Machine  with  the  Cods  muff  go  very  ftrait  into  the  Copper,  the  Top  of  which  muft  be 
cover’d  and  luted,  fo  that  no  Steam  may  get  out  :  But  if  this  Bath  is  not  rightly  order’d,  in 
which  many  are  miftaken,  a  great  number  of  the  Flies  will  bore  their  Cods  :  Upon  which  it 
is  to  be  obferv’d,  (i.)  That  the  firm  and  hard  Cods  have  generally  the  Ball  of  Silk  coarfer, 
and  of  confequence  eafier  to  wind,  which  for  the  fame  Reafon  may  be  left  longer  in  Balneo 
Maries',  the  contrary  is  obferv’d  of  the  fine  and  flender  Cods.  (2.)  That  when*  the  Flies  are 
kill’d  in  Balneo  Maria ,  the  Cods  muff  be  fpread  abroad  upon  Matts,  and  cover’d  when  a 
little  cool,  with  fmall  Willow  or  Mulberry  Branches.  The  third  Way  of  killing  the  Moth-flies 
is  preferable  to  the  two  former,  and  as  follows:  Put  the  Cods  into  great  Earthen  Veffds,  and 
into  every  Veffel  throw  four  Ounces  of  Salt  for  each  ten  Pound  of  Cods,  and  cover  them  ^  with 
large  dry  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Water-Lily,  upon  thefe  Leaves  lay  ten  Pounds  more  of  Cods, 
fprinkled  with  four  Ounces  of  Salt  as  before,  filling  the  Veffels  with  feveral  Lays;  then  clofino- 
the  Mouth  of  it,  fo  that  the  Air  may  be  entirely  excluded,  the  Flies  will  be  ffifled  in  feven 
Days;  but  if  the  leaf!  Air  be  admitted  by  any  Chink,  they’ll  live  long  enough  to  pierce  their 
Cods;  for  as  they  are  of  a  fpungy  Sub  fiance,  and  readily  imbibe  the  Air,  the  leaf!  Quantity 
getting  in  would  keep  them  alive..... 

In  laying  the  Cods  in  the  Veffels,  the  choice!!  muft  be  fet  apart  ;  the  long,  white,  and  glit¬ 
tering  ones  yield  a  very  fine  Silk,;  the  thick,  dark,  and  of  a  Blue,  like  the  Skin  of  an  Onion, 
produce  a  coarfe  Silk.  ,  .,v 

Seafon  pro-  So  much  for  the  Method  of  railing  Worms  in  the  Spring  ;  and  indeed  ’tis  in  this  Seafon  that 
Worms  .the  tbe  Generality  of  the  Chine  ft  are  employ’d  in  this  Work.  ’Tis  true,  fome  hatch  Eggs  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Autumn,  and  almoft  every  Month  after  the  firft  Spring-Crop  :  But  then  they  muft 
provide  Workmen  for  the  purpofe,  who  are  able  to  hold  out,  and  Mulberry-Trees  to  fupply 
Food  enough  for  all  the  Seafons,  which  the  Trees  would  hardly  furnith  ;  befides,  if  they  are  ex- 
haufted  in  one  Year,  they  decay,  and  fail  entirely  the  Spring  following. 

Therefore,  according  to  my  Author,  it  is  befl  to  hatch  but  few  Worms  in  Summer,  and 
only  to  provide  Eggs  for  Autumn  :  He  cites  indeed  an  Author  who  advifes  fo  raile  Worms 
in  that  Seafon,  which  begins  towards  the  1  ÿh  of  Augujl  ;  but  he  allots  for  their  Food  the 
Leaves  of  thofe  Branches  only,  that  may  be  fpared  without  hurting  the  Tree.  He  prefers  Autumn 
Reafonswhy.  to  the  Spring,  for  railing  Worms  ;  (1.)  Becaufe  the  Spring  being  the  Seafon  for  Rain  and  Winds 
in  the  Southern  Parts,  the  Profit  expedted  from  the  Labour  of  thefe  Worms  is  more  uncertain  ;  but 
in  Autumn,  the  Weather  being  generally  ferene,  there  is  lefs  Hazard  of  Succefs.  (2.)  Tho’ 
the  Worms  cannot  have  fuch  tender  Leaves  for  their  Food  as  in  the  Spring,  yet  this  is  fully  com- 
penfated  by  their  having  nothing  to  fear  from  the  poifonous  and  mortal  Stings  of  Gnats  and 
Mufkettoes. 

.  The  Silk-Worms  bred  in  Summer  muft  be  kept  cool,  and  the  Windows  cover’d  with  Gauze 
to  keep  out  the  Gnats  :  Thofe  raifed  in  Autumn  are  to  be  kept  cool  at  firft,  but  after  their 
Mews,  and  when  they  fpin,  they  muft  be  kept  warmer  than  in  the  Spring,  becaufe  of  the  cold 
Air  of  the  Nights.  When  thefe  autumnal  Worms  turn  Moth-flies,  they  might  lay  Eggs 
for  the  next  Year  ;  but  the  fureft  Way  is  to  make  Provifion  in  the  Spring,  becaufe  thofe  of 
Autumn  do  not  always  anfwer. 

Effrshowto  F  y* ou  keep  the  Summer  Eggs  to  be  hatch’d  in  Autumn,  firft  inclofe  them  in  an  earthen 

preferve.  Pipkin,  which  muft  afterwards  be  fet  in  a  large  Pan  of  cold  Spring  Water,  as  high  as  the 

included  Eggs  ;  if  the  Water  be  higher,  the  Eggs  will  perifh  ;  if  lower,  many  of  them  will  mil- 
carry  for  want  of  Strength.  If  they  are  flow  in  Hatching,  they  either  die,  or  make  a  very  bad 

fort  of  Cods.  If  all  thefe  Directions  are  well  obferv’d,  the  Eggs  will  hatch  in  twenty  one  Days. 
Inftead  of  cold  Water,  fome  advife  to  fet  them  in  the  Shade  of  fome  very  bufhy  Tree,  inclofed 
in  an  earthen  Pipkin  never  bak’d,  v 

. *  When 


Autumn  bet 
ter  than  the 
Spring. 
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When  the  Silk-worms  are  ready  to  fpin,  they  may  be  plac’d  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  inftead  Care  of  the 
of  making  Cods,  as  they  naturally  do  when  leit  to  themfelves,  they  will  make  a  Piece  of  Silk  ^1°'  fni^icn 
fiat,  thin,  and  round,  like  a  large  Wafer  :  This  is  done  by  laying  the  Worms  when  they  fpin 
on  the  Top  of  a  Cup  exactly  cover’d  with  Paper.  And  lèverai  Advantages  would  arife  from 
a  Work  thus  order  d  ;  (i.)  Thefe  round  and  flat  Pieces  are  as  eafy  to  wind  as  the  Cods. 

(2.)  They  are  all  pure  Silk,  having  none  of  that  vifcous  Matter  the  Worm  emits  in  the 
Shell,  upon  being  long  enclos’d  in  it,  which  the  Chinefe  call  the  Urine  ;  and  which,  foon  as  the 
Worm  has  done  fpinning,  is  taken  away  to  prevent  its  damaging  the  Silk.  (3.)  You  need  not 
burry  in  winding  the  Silk,  as  you  mull  when  it  is  in  the  Cods  ;  for  in  this  way,  that  Work 
may  be  deferr’d  as  long  as  you  pleafe,  without  Danger. 

When  the  Silk  is  wound  off,  they  immediately  fet  upon  manufacturing  it.  The  Chinefe  have 
very  fimple  Inflruments  for  this  Work:  But  ’tis  hardly  poffible  from  Words  to  form  a  juft  Idea 
of  Things,  which  the  Eye  is  the  proper  Judge  of.  The  Figures  on  the  oppofite  Plate  repre- 
fent  the  various  Utenfils  that  ferve  in  managing  the  Worms,  with  the  feveral  Tools  and  In- 
itruments  by  which  they  work,  to  fuch  Perfection,  thofe  fine  and  beautiful  Pieces  they  fend  us. 


Of  the  Chinefe  Language. 


IN  order  to  give  a  true  Idea  of  the  Chinefe  Language,  I  fhall  here  explain  the  Nature  of  it;  T]ie  chinefe 
afterwards  I  fhall  fhew  how  the  Chinefe  Words  mult  be  pronounc’d,  and  how  written  in  Language! 
European  Characters  ;  Laftly,  I  fhall  finifh  with  a  compendious  Chinefe  Grammar. 

The  Chinefe  has  no  refemblance  with  any  dead  or  living  Language,  that  we  are  acquainted  Nature  of  it 
with:  All  other  Languages  have  an  Alphabet  of  a  certain  Number  of  Letters,  which  by  their 
various  Combinations  form  Syllables  and  Words  :  This  has  no  Alphabet,  but  as  many  Charac¬ 
ters  and  different  Figures  as  there  are  Words. 

The  only  Conformity  it  has  with  the  Languages  of  Europe  is,  that  as  our  Alphabet  is  made  Agrees  with 
up  of  t  wentyfour  Letters,  which  are' form’d  of  thele  feven  Strokes, 


OCI\ 


thofe  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  one 
Point  only. 


viz.  The  A  of  the  three  firft  ;  the  B  of  the  fixth  and  fourth  repeated  ;  the  C  of  the  fifth 
alone  ;  the  D  of  the  fixth  and  fourth  ;  the  E  of  the  fixth  and  the  third  tripled  ;  the  O  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  join’d  ;  the  Q_  of  the  O  and  the  feventh  Stroke,  &c.  fo  all  the  Chinefe  Cha¬ 
racters  are  formed,  properly  fpeaking,  only  of  the  fix  following  Strokes, 

•  The  Chinefe  have  two  different  Languages  :  Firft  the  Vulgar ,  proper  to  the  common  People,  Two, Lan- 
which  varies  according  to  the  different  Provinces:  The  other  is  call’d  the  Mandarin  Language,  Zfff  in 
and  is  nearly  what  the  Latin  is  to  us,  amongft  Ecclefiafticks  and  the  Learned. 

But  the  Analogy  between  the  Chinefe  Language  and  others  is  fo  fmall,  that  this  Comparifon  Vu,2ar- 
is  not  exaCt  :  The  Mandarin  Language  is  properly  what  was  formerly  fpoken  at  Court,  in  the  Mano’arin 
Province  of  Kyang  nan, ,  and  propagated  among  the  Polite  of  the  neighbouring  Provinces. 

Hence  this  Language  is  belt  fpoken  in  the  Provinces  adjoyning  to  Kyang  nan ,  but  by  flow 
degrees  was  introduc’d  into  all  Parts  of  the  Empire,  to  the  great  Conveniency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  feems  barren,  for  it  has  not  above -three  hundred  and  thirty  Words,  all  Monofy  lla- 
bles,  indeclinable,  and  almoft  all  end  with  a  Vowel,  or  the  Confonant  N,  or  Ng. 

.  Thefe  few  Syllables  are,  not  withftan  ding,  fufficient  to  difeufs  all  manner  of  Subjects;  becaufe, 
without  multiplying  Words,  the  Senfe  is  varied,  almoft  to  Infinity,  by  the  Difference  of  Accents, 
Inflections,  Tones,  Afpirations,  and  other  Changes  of  the  Voice  :  And  this  Variety  of  Pronunciation, 
t6  thofe-  that  are  not  well  vers’d  in  the  Tongue,  is  a  frequent  Occafion  of  miftaking  one  Word  w 
for-  another:  For  example,  the  Word  Chu  founded  drawling  out  the  u,  and  railing  the  Voice,  dhneers 
lignifies  Lord ,  or  Miafler  ;  but  pronounced  in  an  even  Tone,  with  u  long,  means  a  Hog.  Rations. 
When  expreffed  quick  and  light,  it  fignifies  a  Kitchen  ;  but  founded  in  a  ftrong  and  mafeuline 
Tone  remitted  tovvards  the  end,  it  intends  a  Cdlumn,  In  like  manner,  the  Syllable  Po,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  different  Accents,  and  ways  of  Pronunciation,  has  eleven  different  Meanings.  It  fig¬ 
nifies,  Glafs ,  to  boil,  t0  winnow  Rice,  prudent ,  liber  ah  to  prepare ,  an  old  Woman,  to  break  or 
cleave ,  inclin'd ,  as  little  as  may  be,  to  water,  a  Slave  or  Captive.  Whence  we  may  conclude 
that  this  Language,  which  appears  fo  barren,  and  confined  by  the  fmall  Number  of  Mono- 
fyllables  that  compofe  it,  is  neverthelefs  very  copious  and  fignificant.  Again,  the  fame  Word, 
varioufly  compounded,  fignifies  an  Infinity  of  different  Things;  Mû,  for  Inftance,  by  itfelf 
fignifies  a  Three,  Wood ;  but  when  compounded  has  many  other  Significations  ;  Mû-leau,  fig¬ 
nifies  Wood  prepared  for  Building  ;  Mu-lan,  fignifies  Bars  or  wooden  Grates ,  Mû-hya,  a  Chef  ; 
Mufyang,  a  Prefs  ;  Mu-tfyang,  a  Carpenter  ;  Mu-ewl,  a  Mufroom  ;  Mu-nu,  a  kind  of  fmall 
Orange  ;  Mu-fing,  the  Planet  Jupiter  ;  Mû-myen ,  Cotton ,  &c.  This  Word  may  be  joyned  to 
feveral  others,  and  has  as  many  different  Significations  as  Combinations. 


Thus 
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Thus  the  Cbinefe ,  by  differently  ranging  their  Monofyllables,  make  fet  Difcourfes,  and  expref 
themfclves  very  clearly,  and  gracefully,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  form  all  our  Word* 
out  of  the  different  Combinations  of  the  twenty  four  Letters  of  our  Alphabet.  In  fhort  the 
fo  naturally  diftinguifh  the  different  Tones  of  the  fame  Monofyllable,  that  they  comprehend 
its  Senfe,  without  the  lead  reflecting  on  the  various  Accents  that  determine  it. 

We  muff  not  imagine,  asfome  Authors  have  related,  that  they  fing  in  fpeaking,  and  make  a 
fort  of  Mufic  ;  this  would  be  (hocking,  and  very  difagreeable  to  the  Ear:  Thefe  different  Tones 
are  fo  nicely  founded,  that  Strangers  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  their  Difference,  efpecially  in 
the  Province  of  Kyang  nan ,  where  the  Accent  is  moft  perfect.  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  it 
from  the  guttural  Pronunciation  in  the  Spanifh  Tongue,  and  by  the  different  Tones  in  the  French 
and  Italian:  Thefe  Tones  are  hardly  diftinguifhable,  neverthelefs  they  have  different  Meanings 
which  gave  rife  to  that  Proverb,  The  Tone  is  all.  "  5 

The  Art  of  joyning  thefe  Monofyllables  is  very  difficult,  efpecially  in  Writing,  and  requires  a 
great  deal  of  Study  :  As  the  Cbinefe  have  only  Figures  to  exprefs  their  Thoughts,  and  have  no 
written  Accents  to  vary  the  Sound,  they  are  oblig’d  to  have  as  many  different  Figures  or  Charac¬ 
ters,  as  there  are  Tones  giving  fo  many  various  Meanings  to  the  fame  Word. 

Befides  there  are  Characters  which  fignify  two  or  three  Words,  and  fometimes  entire  Sentences: 
For  in  fiance,  to  write  thefe  Words,  Good  morrow.  Sir,  inftead  of  joyning  the  Characters  for  good 
and  morrow,  with  that  of  Sir,  a  different  one  muff:  be  ufed,  which  by  it  felf  expreffes  thefe 
three  Words;  and  this  is  what  fo  greatly  multiplies  the  Chinefe  Characters  :  It  is  not  therein  as 
in  our  European  Languages,  in  which  the  Context,  or  the  different  Placing,  or  Accenting,  fhew 
the  various  Significations  of  the  fame  Word. 

This  Method  of  joyning  the  Monofyllables  is  indeed  fufficient  to  write  fo  as  to  be  underftood 
but  it  is  mean,  and  ufed  only  by  the  Vulgar.  In  Compofition,  the  polite  and  mafterly  Stile 
is  quite  different  from  what  is  fpoken,  tho’  the  Words  are  the  fame;  and  a  Man  of  Letters  would 
make  himfelf  ridiculous,  if  he  was  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  writing,  in  the  fame  manner  that  he1 
ufually  talks.  In  writing  you  muff:  chufe  purer  Words,  more  lofty  Expreffions,  and  certain 
Metaphors,  not  commonly  ufed,  but  adapted  to  the  SubjeCt  treated  of,  and  the  Books  you 
compofe.  The  Characters  of  Cochinchina,  Tong  king,  and  Japan ,  are  the  fame  as  the  Chinefe , 
and  fignify  the  fame  Things,  tho’  thefe  Nations  in  fpeaking  do  not  always  exprefs  themfelvçs 
alike;  fo  that  notwithffanding  the  Languages  are  ^êry  different,  yet  they  very  well  underftand 
each  other’s  Writing,  tho’  not  their  Speech,  and  their  Books  are  in  common.  Their  Characters 
are  in  this  refpeCt  like  the  Numeral  Figures,  which  are  ufed  by- lèverai  Nations  under  different 
Names,  but  their  Meaning  is  every  where  the  fame. 

The  Learned  therefore  muff:  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the  Characters  ufed  in  the  common 
Affairs  of  Life,  but  they  muff:  alfo  know  their  various  Combinations,  and  the  various  Difpofi- 
tions,  which  of  feveral  Simple  Strokes  make  the  compound  Characters;  and  as  the  Number  of 
Characters  amounts  to  80,000,  he  who  knows  the  greatefl  Number,  is  aifo  the  moft  Learned, 
and  can  read  and  underftand  the .  greatefl:  Number  of  Books.  By  this  one  may  judge 
how  many  Years  muff:  be  taken  up  to  learn  fuch  a  vaft  Number  of  Characters,  to  diffinguiffi 
them  when  they  are  compounded,  and  to  remember  their  Shape  and  Meaning.  It  muff:  never¬ 
thelefs  be  acknowledged,  that  provided  aPerfon  knows  10,000  Characters,  he  may  exprefs  him¬ 
felf  in  this  Language,  and  read  a  great  Number  of  Books.  The  generality  of  the  Learned 
underftand  but  15,000,  or  20,000  ;  and  few  DoCtors  above  40,000. 

This  prodigious  number  of  Characters  is  collected  in  their  Vocabulary,  called  Hay-pyen\  and 
as  in  Hebrew  there  are  radical  Letters  which  fhew  the  Origin  of  Words,  and  ferve  to  findthofe 
derived  from  them,  when  look’d  for  in  their  Dictionary,  according  to  the  Order  of  thefe  radi¬ 
cal  Letters;  fo  likewife  the  Chinefe  have  their  radical  Characters:  For  inftanee,  the  Characters 
of  Mountains ,  Trees ,  Man,  the  Earth ,  a  Horfe,  &c.  under  which  may  be  fought  all  that  belongs 
to  Mountains ,  Trees,  Man,  the  Earth,  and  a  Horfe .  And  farther,  you  muff:  learn  to  diftinguifh, 
in  every  Word,  thofe  Strokes  or  Figures  which  are  above,  beneath,  on  the  Sides,  or  in  the  Body 
of  the  radical  Figure. 

Befides  this  great  Vocabulary,  there  is  a  fhorter,  containing  only  8,000  or  10,000  Characters* 
which  is  ufed  to  read,  write,  underftand  or  compofe  Books  :  If  they  want  any  Words,  not  in 
this  fmaller,  they  have  recourfe  to  their  great  Dictionary.  Our  Miffionaries,  in  like  manner, 
have  collected  all  the  Terms,  that  may  ferve  to  inftruCt  the  People  in  the  Myfteries  of  the  Faith, 
and  that  are  ufed  in  Convention,  and  in  common  as  well  as  difficult  Books, 

Clement  of  Alexandria  attributes  three  Sorts  of  Characters  to  the  Egyptians  ;  the  firft  Epiftolary, 
or  fit  for  writing  Letters,  like  thofe  of  our  Alphabet  ;  the  fécond  Sacerdotal,  proper  only  for  th& 
Sacred  Writings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Notes  for  Mufic;  and  the  third  Hieroglyphical* 
ufed  only  for  public  Infcriptions  on  their  Monuments  :  This  was  done  two  Ways;  one  by  pro* 
per  Images,  or  fomething  that  came  near  the  Things  they  would  reprefent;  as  when  they 
expreffed  the  Moon  by  a  Crefcent  ;  the  other  by  Ænigmatical  Figures  and  Symbols  ;  as  a  Ser¬ 
pent  bent  round  with  the  Tail  in  its  Mouth,  to  fignify  the  Year,  or  Eternity.  The  Chineft 
have  always  had  a  like  variety  of  Characters.  In  the  beginning  of  their  Monarchy,  they  com¬ 
municated  their  Ideas  by  drawing  on  Paper  the  natural  Images  of  the  Things  they  would 
exprefs;  for  inftanee,  a  Bird,  Mountains,  Trees^  wavy  Lines,  to  exprefs  Birds,  Mountains,  £ 
Foref l,  and  Water, 
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This  Method  of  explaining  their  Thoughts  was  very  imperfeft,  and  required  Volumes  to  [ts  înconve- 
cxprels  a  few  Things.  Befides,  an  infinite  number  of  Objects  could  not  be  reprefented  by  Draw-  llu:nCL* 
ing;  fuch  as  the  Soul,  the  Thoughts,  the  Paffions,  Beauty,  Virtues,  Vices,  the  Ad  ions  of  Men 
and'Animalsj  and  many  others  which  have  neither  Body  nor  Shape;  for  this  Reafon,  they 
changed  by  degrees  their  old  Manner  of  Writing  ;  they  eompofed  more  fimpie  Figures,  and 
invented  many  others  to  exprefs  thofe  things  that  do  not  come  within  the  Verge  of  the  Senfes. 

N evert helefs  thefe  more  modern  Charaders  are  truly  Hieroglyphical  ;  firft,  becaufe  they  con-  rheC/^e^ 
fill  of  fimpie  Letters,  which  retain  the  Signification  of  the  primitive  Charaders:  Formerly,  each  a  pr0- 
for  in  fiance,  they  reprefented  the  Sun  by  a  Circle  ©,  and  called  it  Ge  ;  now  they  reprefen  t  it  per  Sigmfi* 
by.  this  Figure,  Q  which  is  alfo  named  Ge.  Secondly,  becaufe  Human  Infiitution  has  affix’d  to  Cation* 
thefe  Figures  the  fame  Ideas,  that  the  firfi  Symbols  naturally  reprefented  ;  and  every  Chinefe 
Letter  has  its  proper  Signification,  which  it  always  prelerves,  tho’ join’d  with  others.  T*Jayy  foi 
infiance,  which  lignifies  'Misfortune ,  Calamity ,  is  compos’d  of  the  Letter  Myen,  a  Houje ,  and 
the  Letter  Hoy  Fire ;  becaufe  it  is  the  greatefi  Misfortune  to  fee  one’s  Houle  on  Fire:  By  this 
iincrle  Example  it  may  be  perceiv’d,  that  the  Chinefe  Charaders  are  not  fimpie  Letters  like  ours, 
which  fignify  nothing  by  themfelves;  but  fo  many  Hieroglyphicks,  which  form  Images,  and 
exprefs  the  Thoughts. 

"  The  Style  of  the  Chinefe  in  their  Compofitions  is  abfirufe,  concife,  allegorical,  and  fometimes  Style  of  the 
obfeure  to  thofe  who  are  not  well  vers’d  in  the  Charaders.  It  requires  Skill  to  make  no  Mi  ft  axes 
in  reading  an  Author  ;  they  fay  many  Things  in  a  few  Words;  their  Expreffions  are  liveiy, 
animated,  and  intermix’d  with  bold  Comparions,  and  noble  Metaphors.  To  exprefs,  lor  infiance, 

“  Let  none  dare  think  of  deftroving  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  the  Emperor  has  approvd  by 

an  Edid”,  they  would  write/  “  The  Ink  that  wrote  the  Edid  of  the  Emperor  in  favour  of 

“  the  Chriftian  Religion,  is  not  yet  dry,  and  you  go  about  to  deftroy  it.”  1  hey  afied,  efpe- 

ciallv,  to  'infert  in  their  Writings,  Sentences  and  Paflages  taken  from  the  five  Canonical  Books  ;  way  of  wri- 

and  as  they  compare  their  Compofitions  to  a  Pidure,  they  alfo  compare  thofe  Sentences  to  the 

five  principal  Colours  us’d  in  Painting;  in  this  their  Eloquence  chiefly  confifts:  Laftly,  they 

value  themfelves  extremely  in  writing  neatly,  and  drawing  their  Charaders  truly  ;  and  theie  is 

great  regard  had  to  this,  in  examining  the  Compofitions  of  Candidates  for  Degrees. 

They  even  prefer  a  beautiful  Charader  to  the  moft  finiffi’d  Pidure;  and  it  is  common  to  fee 
a  Pao-e  of  old  Charaders,  if  well  drawn,  fold  very  dear.  They  honour  their  Charaders  in  the 
moftT  common  Books,  and  if  by  chance  they  find  any  printed  Leaves,  they  gather  them  up 
with  Refped;  they  think  it  would  favour  of  ill  breeding  to  make  a  prophane  Ufe  of  them,  to 
trample  them  under  their  Feet,  or  even  to  throw  them  away  in  a  carelefs  manner.  Joyners 
and  Mafons,  for  the  generality,  will  not  venture  to  tear  a  printed  Sheet  that  they  find  pafted 
aoainft  the  Wall,  or  Wainfcot,  for  fear  of  committing  a  Fault. 

°We  may  diftinguifh  then  three  Sorts  of  Languages  in  China  ;  that  of  the  common  PeopI  £  >  Divers  Sort3 
that  of  the  polite  People  ;  and  that  of  Books  :  Altho’  the  firft,  indeed,  is  not  fo  elegant  as  the  of^goages 
two  others  •  yet  we  fliould  not  imagine  it  altogether  inferior  to  our  European  Languages,  fince 
it  has  certainly  none  of  thofe  Defeds,  that  are  fometimes  aferib’d  to  it  in  Europe.  The  Euro¬ 
peans  who  come  to  China ,  and  who  are  not  yet  Mailers  of  the  Language  find  equivocal  Mean¬ 
ings  where  there  is  not  the  leaft  ihadow  of  them  :  For  want  of  taking  fufficient  Pains,  at  tint,  to  The  firft 
pronounce  the  Chinefe  Words  with  their  Afpirations  and  Accents,  they  are  able  to  underftand  Kind, 
but  imperfealy  what  the  Chinefe  fay,  and  find  it  difficult  to  make  themfelves  underftood: 

But  the  Fault  is  apparently  in  themfelves,  and  not  in  the  Language.  \\  e  are  to.d  m  fome  Rela¬ 
tions  that  the  Learned  in  convening  often  trace  Charaders  with  the  Finger,  or  their  Fan, 
upon  their  Knees,  or  in  the  Air  ;  if  they  do,  this  mail  be  out  of  Vanity  or  Cuftom,  rather  than 
Neceffity  ;  or  becaufe  the  Word  they  would  exprefs,  may  be  feldom  ufed,  like  our  Terms  in 

Navigation,  Mufic,  and  Surgery.  , 

Next  above  this  vulgar  and  rude  Language,  which  is  pnounc  cl  a  hundred  Ways,  a  d  ufed  The  fécond 
in  Compofitions  of  the  loweft  Clafs,  there  is  a  more  pohffi  d  and  refin  d  Dialect,  in  which  they  Kurd, 
have  an  infinite  number  of  Hiftories  and  Novels,  written  with  the  utmoft  Elegance  :  Here  they 
have  Wit  Manners,  lively  Defcriptions,  Charaders,  and  Conti  ails.  .  Thefe  little  Works  may 
be  eafily  read  and  underftood;  and  thro’  them  all  is  oblerved  a  Purity  and  Pohtenefs,  equal  to 

After  thefe  two  manners  of  Expreflion,  the  firft  for  the  common  People,  who  are  lefi  care-  The  thiri 
fill  in  ranging  their  Words  ;  and  the  fécond,  which  ihould  be  the  Language  of  the  Mandarins  Kind, 
and  the  Learned;  comes  a  third  Language  that  of  Books  which  are  not  written  in  a  familiar 
Style  •  and  in  this  there  are  many  Degrees  of  Superiority,  before  they  can  amve  to  the  Majeftick 
and  Sublime  Brevity  of  the  Books  called  King.  This  Language  is  no  longer  ufed  in  common 
Difcourfe,  but  is  only  written  ;  it  could  not  be  eafily  underftood  without  the  Help  of  the  Let¬ 
ters,  but  it  is  read  with  Pleafure,  and  runs  m  a  neat  and  flowing  Style.  Each  Thought  is  gene¬ 
rally  expreffed  in  four,  or  in  fix  Charaders  :  One  finds  nothing  to  ftiock  the  niceft  Ear  ;  and 
the  variety  of  the  Accents,  artfully  managed,  affords  a  Sound  altogether  foft  and  harmonious. 

The  Difference  between  thefe  Books  and  thofe  call’d  King,  conflits  in  the  Matter  they  treat  of  ; 
which  is  neither  fo  folemn  nor  fo  elevated  ;  and  in  the  Style,  which  is  neither  lo  concife  nor  fo 
grand.  In  fublime  Subjects  no  Pointing  is  ufed  :  "I  he  Learned,  foi  Vv nom  only  thefe  Compofi¬ 
tions  are  defign’d,  are  left  to  judge  where  the  Senfe  concludes;  and  the  ok  il  ful  t,mcng  them  aie 

never  miftaken  in  this  Particular. 
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ïofius  was  irt  the  right  to  fay,  that  the  Copioufnefs  of  the  Chinefe  Tongue  proceeds  frcm  ft 
The  Copi-  n}ldtltude  Characters  :  We  may  add,  that  it  proceeds  alto  from  the  various  Meanings  that  a* 
ouinefs  of  given  them  ;  and  from  the  Ligatures  that  are  made  by  joining  them  together,  moft  common^ 

Ww  tW°  and  tW0>  frecluently  three  and  thrce>  and  Sometimes  four  and  four,  There  was  a  Dial/ 
nary  made  by  O.der  of  the  late  Emperor,  that  at  the  firft  Compiling  contained  ninety  five 
Volumes,  moft  of  them  very  thick,  and  in  a  fm all  Charader  :  Yet  this  Work  did  not  com pre! 
liend  all  the  Language,  fince  it  was  found  neceftary  to  add  a  Supplement  to  it  in  twenty  four 
Volumes.  There  is  no  other  Language  in  the  World,  that  would  not  be  exhaufted  in  many 
fewer  Volumes:  There  is  therefore  no  Language  more  abundant  than  the  Chinefe,  or  that  can 

boaft  of  having  reigned  three  or  four  hundred  Years  in  the  ftme  State  in  which  it  continue! 
at  prefen t. 

A  Parallel  Doubtlefs,  all  that  we  have  Laid  upon  this  Subject  will  appear  ftrange  to  Europeans ,  accuf- 
be tween  the  tomed  to  the  twenty  four  Letters  of  our  Alphabet;  but  perhaps  the  Surprize  will  be  leften’d  on 
Reflealon.  that  our  Language,  and  all  others,  have  an  infinite  number  of  Marks,  which  (land 
Languages.  for  Words,  that  may  be  written  with  the  twenty  four  Letters;  every  Art  and  Profeffion  havin» 
its  own  proper  Characters.  And  befides  our  twenty  four  Letters,  which  we  diverfify,  many  Wavs” 
into  Capitals,  differing  from  the  common  Letters  ;  into  Roman,  Italick,  &c.  we  hâve  alio  Varia’ 
lions  for  Writing,  as  Round-Hand,  Secretary,  Court,  Text,  and  Italian  ;  we  have  the  Cyphers" 
or  Figures  of  Arithmetick;  we  have  feveral  forts  of  Punduations,  as  the  Period  the  Comma  thé 
Apoftrophe,  the  Accents,  the  Parentbefis,  the  Points  of  Interrogation  and  Admiration  with 
many  others,  which  are  fo  many  Characters  we  ufe  to  mark  the  Paufes  of  the  Difcourfe  th* 
Pronunciation,  the  Continuation,  &c.  Our  Aftronomers  have  Chambers  for  the  twelve  Signs” 
for  the  various  Afpedts  of  the  Moon  and  Stars:  Geometricians  have  their  Figures  •  Muficians  thek 
Minims,  Crotchets,  Quavers,  and  Semi-quavers,  &c.  In  a  word,  there  are  few’ Arts  or  Sciences 
which  have  not  fome  Charaderiftical  Figures  proper  to  them,  that  ferve  to  exprefs  certain  Ideas 
The  Chinefe  have  moreover  an  ancient  Sort  of  Language  and  Charader,  which  is  ufed  at 
prefent  only  for  Titles,  Infcnptions,  Seals,  and  Devices  ;  and  in  which  there  are  fome  Boob 
that  the  Learned  muft  underftand  :  They  have  alfo  a  common  Running-Hand  which  they  ufe 
for  Deeds,  Contrats  Obligations,  and  Ads  of  Juftice,  as  we  have  a  particular  Charader  for 
Law-Buiinels.  Laftly,  they  have  a  Letter  which  requires  a  particular  Study,  on  account  of  the 
Variety  of  Strokes,  and  Abbreviations,  or  Inter  weavings,  which  render  it  difficult.  The  chief 
Ufe  of  this  Charader,  is  to  write  any  Thing  for  Difpatch. 

What  relates  to  the  Manner  of  pronouncing  the  Chinefe  Words,' And  writing  them  juftly  in 
European  Charaders,  will  farther  illuftrate  what  has  been  Laid  concerning  the  Genius  of  'this 
Language  ;  [Of  which  in  another  Place.] 


Of  the  Paper,  Ink,  Pencils,  and  of  the  Printing  and 

Binding  of  Books  in  China. 


Boards  uled 
inftead  of 
Paper. 

The  Inven¬ 
tion  of  Pa¬ 
per. 


Its  Matter. 


How  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  from 
Worms. 


Extract  of  a 
Cbiaeji  Book 
on  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  Paper. 


IN  the  moft  remote  Ages  of  their  Empire,  the  Chinefe  had  no  Paper,  but  wrote  upon  Boards, 
and  broad  pieces  of  Bambu .  Inftead  of  a  Pen  or  Pencil,  they  made  ufe  of  a  Style,  or  Bod¬ 
kin  of  Iron  :  They  wrote  alfo  on  Metal  ;  and  the  Curious  of  that  Nation  fall  preferve 
fome  Prates,  on  which  there  are  Charaders  very  neatly  traced  :  It  is  a  great  while  however  ftnee 
the  Ufe  of  Paper  was  found  out.  Their  Paper  is  fo  fine,  that  many  Europeans  have  thought  it 
was  made  of  Silk  ;  not  confidering  that  Silk  cannot  be  beaten  into  fuch  a  Pafte,  as  is  neceftary 
to  make  Paper. 

The  Chinefe  make  their  Paper  of  the  Bark  of  the  Bambu ,  and  other  Trees.  The  Bambu  is  a 
Tree  pretty  much  like  a  long  Reed,  being  hollow,  and  divided  by  Knots  into  Joints  :  But  very 
different  in  other  refpeds  ;  it  being  much  larger,  fmoother,  harder,  and  ftronger.  They  only 
ufe  the  fécond  Skin  of  the  Bark,  which  is  foft  and  white  ;  this  they  beat  in  clear  Water  : 
i  he  Frames  they  make  ufe  of  to  take  up  this  Matter,  are  long  and  broad  ;  fothat  they  have 
Sheets  ten  or  twelve  Foot  long,  and  fometimes  more;  they  dip  every  Sheet  into  Allum- Water, 
which  ferves  inftead  of  Size  ;  and  hence  they  call  it  F^-Paper,  becaufe  Fan  in  China  fignifiej 
Allum  ;  this  Allum  hinders  the  Paper  from  foaking  in  the  Ink,  and  gives  it  fuch  a  Lu  ft  re, 
that  one  would  think  it  was  filvered  over,  or  varnifhed.  This  Paper  is  white,  foft,  and  com- 
pVff,  without  having  the  lead  Roughnefs  that  can  ftop  the  Pencil,  or  feparate  the  Hairs.  As 
Is  made  the  Bark  of  a  Tree,  it  cracks  more  eaftly  than  that  of  Europe  :  It  is  apt  to  take 
Moifture,  the  Duft  fticks  to  it,  and  the  Worms  infenfibly  get  into  it,  if  proper  care  be  not 
Laken  to  preferve  it  :  To  prevent  theft  Inconveniences,  they  are  obliged  to  beat  their  Books 
often,  and  as  often  expofe  them  to  the  Sun. 

Befides  the  Paper  made  of  the  Bark  of  Trees,  they  have  fome  made  of  Cotton  ;  and  this  is  the 
whiteft,  ftneft,  and  moft  uftd.  It  is  not  fubjed  to  the  Inconveniences  juft  now  mentioned; 
foi  it  keeps  as  well,  and  is  as  durable  as  the  European  Paper. 

The  little  I  have  faid  of  the  Chinefe  Paper  in  general,  will  be  confirm’d  by  the  exad  Account 
lam  entring  upon;  in  which  I  {hall  inftrt  nothing  but  what  is  extracted  from  a  Chinefe  Work, 

that 
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that  appeared  under  the  prefent  Dynafty  :  It  is  a  curious  Colleftion,  and  efteemed  amongft  the 
Learned  :  It  treats  of  the  Invention  of  the  Chiy  that  is,  of  Paper  j  of  what  Matterials  it  is  made; 
of  its  Qualities  ;  of  its  Form;  and  of  the  different  Sorts  of  it. 

This  Chinefe  Author  takes  notice  firft,  that  the  Invention  is  very  ancient;  but  confeffes,  that  its  Origin 
it  is  not  known,  precisely,  in  what  Century  they  fliould  place  its  Original.  The  Characters  Kyen,  uncertain, 
and  Tjey  which  they  made  ufe  of  in  former  Ages  inftead  of  Chi ,  to  fignify  the  Matter  on  which  The  ancient 
they  wrote,  confirm,  by  their  Figure,  what  this  Author  advances;  namely,  that  in  ancient  Chinefe  Man- 
Times,  after  having,  as  it  were,  polifhed  the  little  pieces  of  Bambu,  and  rendered  them  more  tn"g°f  Vvn" 
limber,  by  the  help  of  the  Fire,  but  without  taking  the  Rind  off;  they  then  delineated  Let¬ 
ters  thereon  with  a  .fine  Graver;  and  of  thefe  little  Plates,  threaded  one  after  another,  they  uPonWoo<L 
made  a  Volume  :  *1  hefe  Books  were  lading,  and  capable,  by  their  Solidity,  of  withftanding  the 
Injuries  of  the  Weather  ;  but  were  cumberfome  however,  and  unfit  for  Ufe. 

They  had  afterwards  recourfe  to  another  Method:  It  is  certain  that  ever  fince  the  Dynaffy  of  Upon  Pieces 
the  ‘ Tfm ,  before  Chrift ,  and  by  confequence  under  the  following  Dynafty  of  tire  Han ,  they  or 
wrote  upon  pieces  of  Silk  or  Linen.  For  this  Reafon  it  is  that  the  Letter  Chi  is  compofed 
fame  times  of  the  Character  Se}  which  fignifies  Silk,  and  fometimes  of  the  Character  Kin ,  which 
lignifies  Linen.  They  ufed  to  cut  the  Piece  of  Silk  or  Linen  bigger  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
Form  they  had  a  mind  to  give  their  Volume. 

At  length,  in  the  Year  95  of  the  Chriftian  Æra,  under  the  ’Tong  loan ,  that  is,  under  the  Æra  01 
Kan ,  who  had  removed  their  Court  into  a  more  Eafterly  Province  than  the  Han  their  *  pre- 
deceffors,  in  the  Reign  of  Ho~ti,  a  great  Mandarin  in  the  Palace,  whole  Name  was  Tfay-lun ,' 
invented  a  better  Sort  of  Paper,  which  was  called  Tfay-hew-chi ,  Paper  of  the  Lord  Tfay.  This 
Mandarin  by  boiling  the  Bark  of  different  Trees,  and  of  worn-out  Pieces  of  Silk,  and  old  Hempen  The  Matter 
Cloth,  made  a  liquid  Confidence,  and  reduced  it  to  a  fort  of  thin  Pafte,  of  which  he  made  diffe-  u 

rent  forts  of  Paper.  He  made  fome  alfo  of  the  Knots  of  Silk,  which  they  called  Flaxen  Paper: 

Soon  after,  the  induflrious  Chinefe  brought  thefe  Difcoveries  to  Perfection,  and  found  out  the 
Secret  of  polifhing  their  Paper,  and  giving  it  a  Luftre. 

Another  Book,  intitled,  Su  y  kyen  chi  pu ,  which  treats  of  the  fame  SubjeCt,  fays,  that  in 
die  Province  of  Se-chwen  the  Paper  is  made  of  Hemp  ;  that  Kau-tfong, ,  the  third  Emperor  of 
the  great  Dynafty  of  the  Tang ,  caufed  an  excellent  Paper  to  be  made  of  Hemp,  on  which  all 
his  fecret  Orders  were  written:  That  in  the  Province  of  Fo  kyen ,  it  is  made  of  foft  Bambu  : 

That  in  the  Northern  Provinces  they  make  it  of  the  Bark  of  the  Mulberry-Trees:  That  in  the 
Province  of  Che  kyang ,  it  is  made  of  Wheat  or  Rice-Straw  :  That  in  the  Province  of  Kyang  nan, 
they  make  a  Parchment  of  the  Skin  that  is  found  in  the  Cods  the  Silk-Worms  fpin  ;  which  they 
call  Fo  wen  chi  ;  and  which  is  fine,  fmooth,  and  fit  for  Infcriptions,  and  Cartridges:  In  fine, 
that  in  the  Province  of  Hû-qua?igy  the  Tree  Ci?^,  or  Ko-chu,  furnilhes  the  principal  Material 
for  Paper. 

Speaking  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Paper,  our  Author  mentions  one  Kind,  of  which  the  Sheets  Form  of  the 
are  three,  and  fometimes  five  Chinefe  -f*  Chang  in  Length;  he  mentions  thofe  who  have  found  Chinefe  ra¬ 
the  Secret  of  dying  it  of  different  Colours  ;  and  particularly  he  treats  of  the  Manner  of  filvering  per' 
it,  without  ufing  any  Silver;  an  Invention  the  Honour  of  which  is  given  to  the  Emperor  Kau- 
tiy  of  the  Dynafty  of  Tfi,  and  which  I  will  treat  of  prelently.  He  has  not  omitted  the  Paper 
of  Korea ,  which  he  fays  is  made  of  the  Cods  the  Silk-Worms  fpin  ;  and  he  reports  that  the 
Koreans  paid  their  Tribute  to  the  Emperor  in  their  Paper,  even  from  the  feventh  Century,  under 
the  Government  of  the  Tang. 

What  I  have  mentioned  here,  fufficiently  proves  that  the  Invention  of  Paper  is  of  great  Anti-  chw  nvcrOs 
quity  in  China.  Chwe-wen,  a  Chinefe  Author,  who  writ  in  the  Time  of  the  Han,  affures  us,  Opinion  of 
that  in  the  earlieft  Ages  they  had  a  Secret  of  uniting  the  Knots  of  Silk  and  Cotton,'  which  thls 
they  could  not  wind  off,  nor  fpin,  and  making  a  Confidence  of  it,  on  which  they  writ  with 
Baie.  This  Secret  was  partly  loft  during  the  Revolutions  of  the  State,  and  feems  not  to  have 
been  recovered  till  under  the  Dynafty  of  the  Tfm. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Chinefe  Paper  has  one  Advantage  over  that  of  Europe ,  in  that  the  Sheets  Advantage 
are  made  of  an  extraordinary  Length,  and  being  moreover  full  as  white,  is  much  fofter  and  pathe ckine'r* 
fmoother.  The  Pencils,  which  the  Chinefe  write  with,  would  not  bear  the  leaft  Roughnefs  of  the  tSTo? £«- 
Paper,  becaufe  that  would  render  it  very  difficult  to  make  fome  of  their  fine  Strokes.  rope. 

When  we  fay  of  the  Chinefe  Paper,  that  it  is  not  lafting,  and  that  it  is  apt  to  crack  ;  the 
Meaning  is,  that  the  Paper  made  of  Bambu  has  thefe  Defects.  This  is  certainly  true  in  one 
Senfe;  for  it  is  apt  to  crack  when  it  is  ting’d  with  Allum,  as  it  always  is  to  make  it  fit  for  our 
tlfej  becaufe  without  this  Preparation,  it  would  not  bear  our  Ink:  But  when  that  is  omitted, 
be  it  ever  fo  thin,  it  may  be  handled  and  folded  all  manner  of  Ways,  without  any  danger  of 
cracking  it. 

•  The  Confumption  of  Paper  in  China  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  not  furprizing  they  make  it  of  all  ThcYreat 
forts  of  Materials  :  For  befides  the  prodigious  Quantity  that  is  ufed  by  the  Learned,  and  Stu-  ofiMiTcir 
dents,  who  are  almoft  innumerable,  and  to  furnifh  the  Shops  ofTradefmen,  it  is  inconceiva¬ 
ble  how  much  is  confumed  in  private  Houfes.  One  fide  of  their  Room  is  nothing  but  Sadies 
cover’d  with  Paper  ;  on  the  reft  of  the  Walls,  which  are  plaifter’d  over,  they  pafte  white  Paper, 
by  which  means  they  preferve  them  white  and  fmooth.  The  Cielingis  made  of  Frames  cover’d 
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*  The  Si  ban  held  their  Court  at  Si  ngan  fît,  the  Capital  ot  Lo  yang,  or  Ho  nan  fît ,  a  City  in  the  Province  of  Ho  nan. 
the  Province  ol  Sben  fi  :  The  Tong  ban  removed  their  Court  to  -f  A  Chang  is  ten  Foot. 
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\vitli  Paper,  on  which  they  draw  divers  Ornaments.  It  has  indeed  been  juftly  Paid,  that  the 
Chinefe  Apartments  glitter  with  that  beautiful  Varnifh  which  we  admire  in  Europe ;  but 
then  it  is  alio  true,  that  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  Houfes  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  but  Paper 
The  Workmen  of  this  Country  have  the  Art  of  parting  it  very  neatly,  and  the  Chinefe  take  care 
to  renew  it  every  Year. 

Preparation  It  is  Only  the  inward  Bark  of  different  Trees  that  is  ufed  to  make  Paper:  But  the  Bambû 
Of  the  Mat-  has  this  Particularity,  as  well  as  the  Shrub  that  bears  Cotton,  that  not  the  Bark  only  but  the 
Paper,  w^e  Subftance  of  the  Plant  is  ufed,  by  help  of  the  following  Preparations. 

Out  of  a  Wood  of  the  largeft  Bambû s,  they  feledt  Shoots  of  a  Year's  Growth,  which  are 
To°°dS  fT  ab°Ut  the  BiSnefs  of  the  Calf  of  a  large  Man’s  Leg  :  They  rtrip  them  of  their  firft  green  Rind 
th^Purpofe.  and  them  int0  ftrait  Pieces  of  6  or  7  Foot  long:  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Trunk  of  the 
Bambû  being  compos’d  of  long  and  rtrait  Fibres,  it  is  very  eafy  to  cleave  it  length-ways,  but 
Of  the  Uam-  very  difficult  to  cut  it  acrofs  :  They  bury  the  Pieces  thus  cleft  in  a  Pond  of  muddy  Water,'  that 
they  may  grow  as  it  were  rotten,  and  be  foften’d  by  this  Maceration.  In  about  a  Fortnight 
they  take  thefe  pieces  of  Bambû  out  of  the  Mud;  and  then  waffi  them  in  clean  Water,  fpread  them 
in  a  large  dry  Ditch,  and  cover  them  with  a  great  quantity  of  Lime.  In  a  few  Days  they  take 
them  out  again,  and  having  wafh’d  them  a  fécond  time,  they  reduce  them  to  a  fort^of  Threads 
which  they  expofe  in  the  Sun  to  dry  and  whiten  ;  then  they  throw  them  into  large  Coppers* 
where  they  are  throughly  boil’d  :  And  lartly,  they  are  reduced  by  Peftles  to  a  fluid  Paftef 
The  Chinefe  Author  adds,  that  upon  Mountains,  and  in  uncultivated  Places,  they  find 
a  Plant  that  fhoots  in  long  and  flender  Tendrils  like  a  Vine,  the  Rind  of  which  is  very  fmooth, 
and  flippery  to  the  Touch.  _  This  is  expreffed  in  the  Name  of  it,  Hau-teng .  It  is  alfo  call’d  Ko- 
teng  ;  becaufe  it  produces  little  fourirti  Pears,  of  a  whitifh  Green,  that  are  good  to  eat.  Its 
Branches,  which  are  about  as  big  as  the  Shoots  of  a  Vine,  run  upon  the  Ground,  or  twine  about 
Trees  :  According  to  our  Author,  they  make  ufe  of  this  Plant  in  the  following  Manner. 

They  take  feveral  Shoots  of  it,  which  they  foak  four  or  five  Days  in  Water,  when  there 
comes  out  of  it  an  un&uous  fizy  Juice,  refembling  a  fort  of  Glue  or  Gum.  They  mix  this 
gummy  Water  with  the  Parte  of  which  the  Paper  is  made,  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Painters  temper  their  Colours  ;  Care  being  taken  not  to  put  in  too  much,  nor  too  little  of  it  : 
The  juft  Medium' in  this  Cafe  is  taught  by  Experience.  Perhaps  for  want  of  Ko  teng. ,  the  Ber¬ 
ries  of  Miffelto  might  be  ufed,  which  are  naturally  vifeous;  or  the  inner  Bark  of  Holly, 
which  being  rotted,  and  poundedina  Mortar,  is  reduced  to  Bird-Lime. 

When  they  have  mixed  the  Juice  of  Ko  teng  with  the  cleft  Bambû  ;  beaten  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  is  like  a  thick  clammy  Water  ;  they  pour  this  Liquor  into  large  deep  Refervoirs,  which 
muft  be  made  with  four  Walls  breaft-high,  and  the  Sides  and  Bottom  fo  well  cemented,  that  the 
Liquor  cannot  run  out,  nor  foak  in.  Then  the  Workmen  being  placed  at  the  Tides  of  the  Refer- 
voir,  take  up  with  their  Moulds  the  Surface  of  the  Liquor,  which  almoft  inftantly  becomes 
Paper.  Doubtlefs,  the  mucilaginous  and  glewy  Juice  of  the  Ko  teng  binds  the  Parts",  and  very 
much  contributes  to  make  this  Paper  fo  compact,  foft,  and  gloffy  ;  which  Qualities  the  Euro¬ 
pean  has  not,  when  firrt  made.  1  • 

The  Mould  ufed  to  take  up  the  Sheets  of  Paper,  the  Frame  of  which  is  eafily  taken  to 
Pieces,  or  rais’d,  or  lower’d,  is  not  made  with  Wire,  as  thofe  of  Europe ,  but  with  Threads  of 
Bambû.  They  are  little  thin  Slips,  which  they  draw  feveral  times  through  Holes  made  in 
a  Plate  of  Steel,  whereby  they  render  them  as  fine  as  Wire  :  Then  they  boil  them  in  Oil  till 
they  are  thoroughly  foaked,  that  the  Moulds  may  enter  lightly  into  the  Water,  and  not  fink 
deeper  than  is  requifite  to  take  up  the  Sheets  of  Paper, 
tu  When  they  would  make  Sheets  of  an  extraordinary  Size,  they  take  care  that  the  Refervoir 
make  Sheets  and  Mould  be  large  in  Proportion.  They  fix  up  a  Pulley,  and  run  through  it  feveral  Strings, 
ordinary^"  t^ie  Motion  of  which  fhould  be  extremely  free:  Thefe  Strings  fuftain  the  Frame,  and  at  the 
length.  Moment  that  they  pull  it  up,  the  Workmen  plac’d  on  the  Side  of  the  Refervoir  affift  to  take 
the  Sheet  off,  working  together  in  a  regular  Manner. 

Manner  of  The  Chinefe  Author  gives  us  a  Way  of  drying  the  Sheets  juft  taken  off.  There  muft,  fays 
drying  the  he,  be  a  hollow  Wall  built,  the  Sides  of  which  fhould  be  well  whiten’d.  At  one  End  of  this 
sheets.  Wall  they  contrive  an  Opening,  and,  by  means  of  a  Pipe  convey  thither  the  Heat  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Furnace  :  At  the  oppofite  End,  there  muft  be  a  fmall  Vent  to  let  out  the  Smoke. 
By  help  of  this  Sort  of  Stove,  they  dry  the  Sheets  of  Paper  almoft  as  faft  as  they  take 
them  off. 

Of  the  diffe-  The  Paper  which  is  made  of  Bambû  is  neither  the  only,  nor  the  beft,  nor  the  moil  com- 
pent.r°rts  °f  mon  ^ort  made  Trees  in  China  ;  they  ufe  in  this  Art  many  other  Trees,  efpecially  thofe  which 
have  the  moft  Sap  ;  as  Mulberry-Trees,  Elms,  the  Body  of  the  Shrub  which  produces 
Cotton,  Hemp,  and  divers  other  Plants,  the  Names  of  which  are  unknown  in  Europe.  Firft 
of  all  they  ferape  off  lightly  the  thin  outfide  Bark  of  the  Tree,  which  is  greenifti  ;  then  they 
take  oft  the  inner  Rind  in  very  long  thin  Slips,  which  they  blanch  in  Water,  and  in  the  Sun, 
and  afterwards  prepare  them  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Bambû. 

Of  the  Paper  But  the  Paper  moft  in  Ufe,  is  that  made  of  the  inner  Rind  of  the  Tree  called  Chu-ku> 
mua  la  Uic.  otherwile  Ku-chu  ;  which  Paper  is  therefore  called  Kit  chi.  When  its  Branches  are  broken, 
the  Bark  peels  off  in  long  Slips,  like  Ribbands.  To  judge  of  this  Tree  by  its  Leaves,  one 
would  take  it  for  a  wild  Mulberry-Tree,  but  its  Fruit  is  more  like-  that  of  the  Fig-Tree. 
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Tins  Fruit  grows  to  the  Branches  without  any  Stalk  ;  if  it  is  pluck’d  before  it  is  pcrfedly  ripe,  I» 
it  yields  a  tort  of  milky  Juice  from  the  Place,  where  it  grew  to  the  Branches,  juft  like,  the  uon' 

-,g  :  1  here  are,  indeed,  to  many  Particulars,  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  Fig  and  the  Mul4 
beiry-Tree,  t  Jit  it  might  be  thought  a  fort  of  Sycamore  ;  neverthelefs,  it  is  more  like  a  kind 
of  Strawberry-Tree,  called  Adrachne,  which  is  of  a  moderate  Height,  and  the  Bark  of  which 
IS  fmooth,  white,  and  glittering  ;  apt  to  crack  in  the  Summer,  for  want  of  Moifturê.  The 
Tr!!,  Cbl  k“).  g  as  the  Strawberry-Tree,  grows  upon  Mountains,  and  in  ftony  Places. 

?  JîçÎC'w  ’C'r  !  EeJc  ics  E  Manner  or  lading  the  Tree  Chu  ku  that  it  mav  afford  a  great  Its  Culture, 
quantity  of  this  ufeful  Bark  and  m  the  PerfeSion  require  for  making  Paper.  '  At  the  Vernal 
Equinox,  fays  it,  you  muft  take  the  Kernel  of  this  Tree,  and  having  walh’d  it,  mix  it  with 
the  Seed  of  Sefamum .winch  the  Portugucfe  call  Gergelin,  and  fcatter  them  together  at  random 
anout  the  Giound.  The  Gergelin  will  fprout  out  with  the  firft  Shoots  of  the  Chu  ku  ■  but  you 
mult  take  care  not  to  cut  it  in  the  Autumn  nor  in  the  Winter;  you  muft  ftay  till  the  next 
Spring,  and  then  let  Fire  to  the  Field  ;  that  very  Year  you  will  fee  the  Plants  of  Chu  kû  increafe 
confiderably,  and  at  the  end  or  three  Years  it  will  be  lit  to  cut,  and  make  Paner  of. 

To  harden  tne  Paper,  and  make  it  bear  Ink,  the  Chinefe  dip  it  in  Allum- Water:  To  exprefs  M:ln”cr of. 
this  Operation,  the  Europeans  have  invented  the  Word  Failing,  becaufe  the  Chinefe  Word  Fan  ?ni"s  !he 
figmfies  Allum.  Their  Method  of  doing  it  is  this  :  They  take  fix  Ounces  of  Filh-Glue  very  ^ 
wmte  and  clean,  this  they  cut  Very  final!,  and  throw  it  into  twelve  Porringers  of  clean  Water  ,Iagr,ed,er'5 
which  they  afterwards  boil.  It  muft  be  ftirr’d  all  the  while,  that  there  may  be  no  Lumps! 

BVhen  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  Subftance,  they  throw  into  it  three  quarters  of  a  Pound 
of  Allum,  white  and  calcin’d,  which  they  melt  and  incorporate  with  it.  This  Mixture  is 
poured  into  a  great  wide  Baton,  a-crofs  which  they  [ay  a  final!  Stick. fmooth  and  round  ;  then 
they  finit  the  Edge  of  every  Sheet  in  another  Stick,  which  is  cleft  from  one  End  to  the  other 
and  the  Parts  made  to  flick,  well  together.  In  this  Manner  they  dip  the  Sheet,  gently,  drawing 

Jt  j$?  ?S-r°,°a  ,aS  U  \S  flidinS  k  over  the  round  Stick.  When  the  whole  Sheet  has 

'  Pafsd  \wlk]y  though  this  Liquor,  which  makes  it  white  and  more  compact,  the  lo.w  Stick 
that  holds  the  Sheet  by  the  Edge,  is  ftuck  iu  a  Hole  in  the  Wall,  where  the  Sheet  hano-s  to 
dry.  This  is  all  the  Art  which  the  Chinefe  have  to  give  their  Paper  its  Bodv,  Whitencfs  "and 
even  Luftre  :  A  Chinefe  Author  pretends,  that  this  Secret  came  from  Japan. 

1  i|fThis  is  a  propel  Place  to  mention  another  Secret,  which  the  Chinefe  have,  of  filvering  Piper  T 
with  a  very  little  Charge  and  without  ufing  Leaf-Silver:.  Take  feven  Fuen,  or  two  Scruples! 
or  Glue,  made  or  Neats  Leather,  three  Fuen  of  white  Allum,  and  half  a  Pint  of  clean  Water  •  Paper, 
fimmer  thefe  over  a  flow  Fire,  till  the  Water  is  confumed,  that  is,  till  there  arifes  no  more  ingredients 
Steam  ;  Care  being  taken  to  keep  this  Mixture  very  clean.  Then  they  fpread,  upon  a  very  for-that  Pur’ 
fmooth  Table,  fome  Sheets  of  the  Paper  made  of  the  Cotton-Tree,  which  is  called  Se  lyen  chi  ^ ' 
daubing  over  it  with  a  Pencil,  in  an  equal  Manner,  two  or  three  Lays  of  the  Glue.  It  is  eafy 
to  perceive  when  this  Glue  is  apply ’d  in  a  proper  Confidence,  and  does  not  run  ;  if  it  does  not 
.lie.  even,  do  it  over  again  :  Then  take  Powder  of  Talc,  prepared  in  the  manner  I  fhall  imme¬ 
diately  explain,  which  fift  through  a  fine  Sieve,  or  a  piece:  of  threaded  Gauze  fpreading  it 
uniformly  upon  the  Sheets  prepar’d  as  above.  After  this  they  hang  the  Sheets  in ’the  Shade  to 
•dry  ;  which  effected,  they  lay  them  again  upon  the  Table,  and  rub  them  gently  with 
clean  Cotton,  to  take  off  the  fuperfluous  Talc,  which  lerves  again  for  the  fame  purpofe.  With 
this  Powder  diluted  in  Water  mixt  with  Glue  and  Allum,  you  may  draw  any  Figures  at  Fancy 
upon  the  Paper.  Though  I  have  mention’d  only  that  Paper  which  is  made  of  the  Cotton-Tree, 

.it  muft  not  be  underftood  as  if  the  others  were  excluded:  All  Sorts  of  Paper  may  be  filvcr’d,  if 
.they  are  fmooth,  and  if  Talc  is-made  Ufe  of,  prepar’d  in  the  following  Manner, 
w  Take  fine  Talc  that  is  tranfparent,  and  as  white  as  Snow.  Talc  comes  from  the  Province  P 
..of  Se-cfyzpcn,  but  that  which  is  brought  by  the  Mufcovites  is  the  bell.  The  Chinefe  call  this  Mine-  ofX?»°k 
Tun  moa  che ,  which  figmfies  the  Stone  pregnant  with  Clouds ,  becaufe  every  Flake  which  they  to  ^‘ver  the 
:eak  off,  is  a  kind  of  tranfparent  Cloud.  When  you  have  made  choice  of  the  beft  Talc  it  Papt:r' 
muft  be  boil’d  in  Water  about  four  Flours;  after  it  is  taken  off  the  Fire,  you  muft  leave  it  in  Howtodmfe 
:the  Water  a  Day  or  two  ;  then  take  it-out,  wafh  it  well,  put  it  into  a  Linen-Bag,  and  break  it xt- 
To  Pieces  with  a  Mallet:  To  ten  Pound  of  Talc,  thus  broken,  add  three  Pound  of  white  Allum 
^All  this  muft  be  ground  in  a  little  Hand-Mill,  ’then  lifted  through  a  Silk  Sieve,  and  the  Powder 
-put  into  Water  juft  boiled  up.  When  the  Powder  is  funk  to  the  Bottom,  and  the  Water  become 
tclear  again,  you  muft  pour  off  all  that  you  can.  The  Matter  which  remains  at  the  Bottom 
.being  expofed  to  the  Sun,  makes  a  hard  Confiftence,  which  muft  be  pounded  in  a  Mortar’ 

Jill  reduced  to  an  impalpable  Powder.  This  Powder  muft  be  fifted  again,  and  then  ufèd  as 
before  explained.  , 

î j r  In  finifhing  this  Article,  I  muft  not  omit  a  pretty  remarkable  Manufacture,  which  is  carried  Renewing  of 
on  in  the  Out-parts  of  one  of  the  Suburbs  of  Peking ,  where  they  renew  old  Paper,  to  anfwer  old  PaPcr- 
•the  great  Demand  for  that  Commodity.  Thefe  Workmen  get  together  all  the  old  Paper  they 
can  find,  which  they  have  the  Art  of  reftoring  to  its  original  Beauty  and  Ufefulnefs.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  whether  the  Paper  has  been  wrote  upon,  or  whether  it  has  been  pafted  upon  Frames" 
or  againft  the  Walls,  or  has  ferv’d  for  o.ther  Purpofes;  all  anfwers  their  End  ;  and  they  purchafe 
,it  out  of  the  Provinces  at  a  very  moderate  Rate.  Thefe  Workmen  occupy  a  pretty  lono-  Village 
if  Backfide  of  their  Houfes  being  built  againft  the  Burying-Places,  and  every  Houle  having 
fcn  Inclofure  of  Walls  that  are  well  whitened.  Here  in  each  Houle  may  be  feen  great  Means 
Vol.  I  5  A  If 
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of  old  Paper  ;  and  if  there  happens  to  be  a  pretty  deal  of  fine  Paper  amongft  thefe  Heaps,  they 
fort  it.  They  put  thefe  Pieces  of  old  Paper  into  great  Bafkets  that  are  made  flat  and  clofe;  and 
in  thefe  carry  them  near  a  Well,  upon  a  little  paved  Place,  which  has  a  fmall  Defcent.  Here 
they  wafh  the  old  Paper  with  all  their  Strength,  rubbing  it  with  their  Hands,  and  (lamping 
on  it  with  their  Feet,  to  get  the  Filth  out  of  it,  and  fo  reduce  it  to  a  (hapelefs  Mafs  :  Then 
they  boil  this  Confidence,  and  after  having  beaten  it  till  it  is  fit  to  make  Paper,  they  pour  it 
into  a  Refervoir.  The  Sheets  of  this  Paper  are  but  of  a  middling  Size.  When  they  have  taken 
up  a  pretty  large  Pile,  they  carry  it  into  the  neighbouring  Inclofure,  where,  feparating  each  Sheet 
with  the  point  of  a  Needle,  they  flick  them  up  wet  againft  the  Wall,  which  is  very  fmooth  and 
white.  As  foon  as  the  Pleat  of  the  Sun  has  dry’d  all  the  Sheets,  which  it  does  in  a  very  little 
time,  they  take  them  off,  and  colleCt  them  together. 

The  Invention  of  Paper  had  been  of  little  Service  to  the  Chinefe ,  if  they  had  not  at  the  fame 
time  invented  a  fort  of  Ink,  wherewith  to  draw  their  Characters  upon  it.  The  Ink  they  ufe  is 
made  of  Lampblack,  which  they  get  by  burning  feveral  forts  of  Matter,  but  chiefly  Pine-wood 
or  Oil.  They  mix  Perfumes  with  it,  to  correCl  the  ftrong  and  difagreeable  Smell  of  the  Oil. 
They  incorporate  together  thele  Ingredients,  till  they  come  to  the  Confidence  of  a  Pafle' 
which  they  put  into  divers  wooden  Moulds.  Thefe  Moulds  are  well  and  varioufly  wrought, * 
whklTthey  in  order  to  print  upon  the  Pafle  what  Figures  they  pleafe.  The  ufual  Impreffions  are  of  Men* 
print  in  their  p)rag0nS)  Birds,  Trees,  Flowers,  and  the  like.  The  Form  of  the  Lump  is  commonly  that  of 
Ink'  a  Truncheon,  or  of  their  Writing-Tables;  and  one  of  the  Sides  is  almoft  always  covered  with 
Flow  to  make  CbineJe  Characters.  The  bed  Ink  is  made  at  Whey  chew ,  a  Town  in  the  Province  of  Kyang  nan\ 
the  belt  ink.  qphere  are  many  things  to  be  obferv’d  in  the  making  of  it,  and  it  has  feveral  Degrees  of  Good- 
nefs;  according  to  which  it  is  dearer  or  cheaper.  The  Europeans  have  endeavoured  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  this  Ink,  but  without  Succefs.  Painters,  and  thofe  who  delight  in  Drawing,  knowhow 
ufeful  it  is  for  tracing  their  Sketches,  becaufe  they  can  give  it  what  Degree  of  Shade  they  pleafe. 
They  make  ufe  of  a  red  Ink  alfo  in  Chuta  ;  but  this  is  of  little  Requefl,  except  for  the  Titles 
and  Infcriptions  of  Books.  As  to  other  Particulars,  everything  which  relates  to  Writing,  is  fo 
reputable  among  the  Chinefe ,  that  even  the  Workmen  employ’d  in  making  the  Ink,  are  not 
look’d  upon  as  following  a  fervile  and  mechanical  Employment. 

-  of  the  The  fame  Author,  whom  I  have  juft  now  quoted  in  the  Article  of  Chinefe  Paper,  and  who 
Invention  of  furnifhes  me  with  what  I  am  further  to  fay  concerning  their  Ink,  affirms,  that  this  latter  has 
Ink 'm china.  Been  invented  Time  out  of  Mind,  but  that  it  was  many  Years  before  it  attained  its  prefent 
Perfection. 

At  firft  they  ufed  to  write  with  a  fort  of  a  black  Earth  ;  and  indeed  the  Character  Me, 
which  lignifies  Ink,  has  in  its  Composition,  at  the  Bottom,  the  Character  Yu,  which  fignifies 
Earth ,  and  at  the  Top,  that  of  He ,  which  fignifies  Black.  According  to  fome,  they  drew  a 
black  Juice  out  of  this  Earth,  or  Stone:  Others  fay,  that  after  having  wetted  it,  they  rubb’d 
it  upon  Marble,  and  they  got  from  it  a  black  Liquor:  Others  again,  that  it  was  calcin’d,  and 
after  being  reduc’d  to  a  very  fine  Powder,  was  made  into  Ink.  In  fine,  according  to  our 
Author,  the  Ufe  of  this  Ink  is  fo  ancient,  that  the  famous  Emperor  Vûvang,  who  is  well 
known  to  have  flouriffied  1120  Years  before  the  Chriftian  Æra ,  took  from  hence  this  Moral 
Reflection.  <c  As  the  Stone  Me,  which  they  make  life  of  to  blacken  the  engraved  Letter s,  can  never 
become  white  ;  fo  a  Heart  defiled  with  Iniquity ,  will  always  retain  its  Blacknefs. 

Pieces  of  Ink  Under  the  firft  Emperors  of  the  Dynafty  of  the  Long,  that  is  about  the  Year  620  of  the  Chri- 
fent  m  Tri-  pplan  Æra,  the  King  of  Korea,  lending  his  annual  Tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  China ,  prefented 
bJCe’  him  with  fome  pieces  of  Ink,  which  were  made  of  Lampblack,  gathered  by  burning  old  Pine- 

Trees  and  incorporated  with  Size  made  of  Hartfhorn,  to  give  it  a  Confidence.  This  Ink  had 
fuch  a  Luftre,  that  it  look’d  as  if  it  had  been  varnifh’d  over;  which  tended  to  raife  the  Emu- 
Æra  ofmo_  lation  of  the  Chinefe .  They  endeavour’d  to  imitate  the  Art  of  the  Koreans,  and  fucceeded  after 
afin  Ink.  feveral  Efiays  :  But  they  did  not  attain  the  Perfection  defired,  till  near  the  end  of  the  fame 
Dynafty,  about  the  Year  of  Chrift  900,  for  it  was  not  till  about  that  Time  they  firft  made  the 
excellent  Ink,  which  is  ufed  at  prefent. 

In  the  Year  1070  of  the  Chriftian  Æra,  under  the  Reign  of  Shin  tfong,  they  made  an  Ink 
with  further  Improvement,  which  was  called  Imperial,  Yu  me,  becaufe  it  was  ufed  in  the  Palace. 
The  Lampblack  in  this  Ink  was  more  expensive,  and  much  finer  than  before:  It  was  not 
made  by  burning  Pine-Trees  only,  as  formerly  ;  but  by  burning  Oil  in  Lamps  with  many  Fun¬ 
nels,  the  Smoak  whereof  was  gathered  by  a  brazen  Concave,  which  condenfing  it,  made  the 
Lampblack  defired.  In  making  it  up,  they  added  a  little  Mufk,  to  give  it  a  pleafant  Odour. 
Our  Author  does  not  fay  what  Oil  was  ufed,  nor  how  they  contriv’d  to  get  the^  moft  Lamp¬ 
black,  and  of  the  bed  Qualities,  from  the  Oil  ;  for  all  which  there  are  certain  Rules  to  be 
obferv’d:  Perhaps  they  made  ufe  of  the  Oil  of  Gergelin.  Olive-Oil,  or  the  Oil  of  Walnuts, 
which  are  not  us’d  in  China,  would  certainly  do  better. 
r  j  Another  Chinefe  Book,  intitled  Lhe  Method  of  making  Ink,  gives  a  Receipt  to  make  a  good 
Vaihc  Chiffe  Sort,  in  which  there  are  fome  Ingredients  that  cannot  eafily  be  known  in  Europe,  iff.  &ys 
Ink.  .  he,  Take  ten  Ounces  of  Lampblack  made  from  Pines.  2d.  Of  the  Plants  Ho  hyang ,  and  Kaf 
Jiing.  3.  Add  Juice  of  Ginger.  4.  Of  the  Pods  or  Shells  called  Chu  by  a  tfau  ko.  Boil  thefe 

The  firft  Re-  £°UJ.  ingredients  in  Water:  When  the  Virtues  of  the  Vegetables  are  thus  extracted,  the 

1  Liquor  muft  be  drain’d  off:  This  Liquor,  already  thickened,  being  let  tied  and  clarified,  mull 

be  let  again  on  the  Fire  to  give  it  the  Confidence  of  a  Pafle;  and  in  every  ten  Ounces  of  this 

'  '  Mixture, 


Its  firft  Age. 


Of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Ink. 
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Mixture,  there  muft  be  diffolved  four  Ounces  of  the  Glue,  call’d  0  kyau,  in  which  there  have 
been  incorporated  three  Leaves  of  Gold,  and  two  of  Silver:  When  all  thefe  Ingredients  are  thus 
prepared,  they  then  mix  with  them  the  ten  Ounces  of  Lampblack,  to  give  a  Body  to  the  whole. 

This  Compoiition  muft  be  beat  a  long  while  with  a  Spatula  :  And  then,  laftly,  they  put  it  into 
Moulds,  to  make  it  into  Cakes;  foon  after  which  they  bury  the  Ink  in  cold  Allies,  where  it 
remains  five  Days,  if  in  the  Spring  ;  three,  if  Summer;  feven,  if  Autumn  ;  and  ten,  if  Winter: 

And  this  is  the  laft  Operation  it  goes  through. 

Thefe  Intelligences  arc  very  imperfebt,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  find  out,  by  the  Chinefe 
Karnes,  what  the  Plants  are.  One  of  our  Mifiionaries  has  fent  me  his  Conje&ures  con¬ 
cerning  them,  which  may  help  to  difeover  them,  if  there  were  any  fuch  in  Europe  ;  or  at 
leaft,  to  fubftitute  others  in  their  Pvoom,  capable  of  giving  the  Ink  a  Body,  a  good  Scent,  and 
a  Luftre.  ,  - 

1.  According  to  the  Chinefe  Dictionaries,  Ho  byang  is  an  aromatic  medicinal  Plant.  It  or  the  Ih 
bas  the  intrinfic  Qualities  of  the  Su  ho ,  another  Plant  from  which  they  extract  a  Sort  of  Oil,  h'an&- 

that  is  fold  at  Peking  ;  and  which  the  Dealers  often  mix  with  the  Balfam  of  ?tr«,  to  augment  itsPropertie?. 
its  Quantity,  This  Oil,  extracted  from  the  Su  ho ,  feems  to  be  the  liquid  Storax,  which  is 
a  vilcous  Matter,  of  a  greyifh  Colour,  of  a  ftrong  aromatick  Odour,  and  which  has  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  a  thick  Balfam. 

2.  The  Kan  Jung  is  a  Plant  which  enters  in  divers  Compofitions  of  Perfumes.  It  is  of  a  Of  the  JC*»- 
temperate  Nature,  and  fweet  to  the  Tafte  ;  for  fo  the  Name  Kan  denotes.  Its  Leaves  are  very  Af¬ 
fine,  and  of  a  clofe  Contexture.  They  add,  that  this  Plant  is  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the 
Cholic,  and  other  Diftempers  in  the  Bowels. 

o).  Pfuya  receiv’d  its  Name  becaufe  the  Fruit  of  this  Shrub  very  much  refembles  a  Boar’s  of  the  ^ 
Tufk,  in  Shape,  Length,  and  Thicknefs.  To  this  they  add  the  two  Characters,  Pjau  ko^ya. 
which  fignify  a  fort  of  black  Horn,  and  would  induce  one  to  take  it  for  the  Fruit  of  the  Carol \ 
or  Locuft-Tree,  the  Shape  of  which  refembles  a  Horn,  and  is  of  a  dark  red  Colour.  We  may 
obferve,  however,  that  the  Chinefe  Fruit  is  not  fo  long  as  that  of  the  Carob-Pree ,  and  that, 
inftead  of  being  fiat,  it  is  almoft  round,  full  of  little  Cells,  containing  a  marrowy  Subftance, 
of  a  lharp  and  unpleafant  Tafte. 

4.  Inftead  of  the  Glue  of  O  kyau,  which  is  made  of  the  Skin  of  a  black  Afs,  and  a  particular 
Water  found  only  in  one  Place  of  the  Province  of  Shan  tong,  another  fort  of  ftrong  Glue  might 
be  ufed,  as  for  inftance  that  which  we  call  Paurina. 

5.  The  Bed  of  cold  Allies,  in  which  they  bury  their  Ink  newly  made,  ferves  to  extract  from 
it  all  that  the  Glue  might  leave  in  it  too  hard  or  binding. 

I  add  to  this  fir  ft  Receipt  another,  both  eauer  and  fihorter,  taken  from  the  Chinefe ,  and  second  Re- 
which  perhaps  may  fufiice  to  make  the  Ink  of  a  good  Black,  which  is  looked  upon  as  an  effen-  ceiPc- 
tial  Property.  Burn,  fay  they,  Lampblack  in  a  Crucible,  and  hold  it  over  the  Fire  till  it  has 
done  fmoaking  :  In  the  fame  Manner  burn  fome  *  Horfe-Chefnuts,  till  there  does  not  arife  the 
leaft  vapour  of  Smoak:  Diffolve  fome  Gum  Tragacanth;  and  when  the  Water  in  which  the. 

Gum  is  diffolv’d  becomes  of  a  proper  Confidence,  add  to  it  the  Lampblack  and  Horfe-Chefnuts, 
and  ftir  all  together  with  a  Spatula:  Then  put  this  Pafte  into  Moulds;  and  take  care  not  to 
put  too  much  of  the  Horfe-Chefnut,  which  would  give  it  a  violet  Black. 

A  third  Receipt,  much  more  fimple,  and  eafier  to  be  put  in  Practice,  has  been  communi-  Third  Re¬ 
cited  to  me  by  P.  Contancin ,  who  had  it  from  a  Chinefe ,  as  ikilful  in  this  Matter  as  any  one  ceipt. 
can  be  expe&ed  to  be  ;  for  we  ought  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  ingenious  Workmen  difeover 
their  Secret  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  take  the  greateft  care  to  conceal  it,  and  make  a  Myftery 
of  it,  even  to  thole  of  their  own  Nation. 

They  put  five  or  fix  lighted  Wicks  into  a  Veflel  full  of  Oil,  and  lay  upon  this  Veffel  an  Iron 
Cover  made  in  the  lhape  of  a  Funnel,  which  muft  be  fet  at  a  certain  Diftance,  fo  as  to  receive 
all  the  Smoak.  When  it  has  received  enough,  they  take  it  off,  and  with  a  Goofe’s  Feather 
gently  brulh  the  Bottom,  letting  the  Soot  fall  upon  a  dry  Sheet  of  ftrong  Paper  :  It  is  this 
that  makes  their  fine  and  Aiming  Ink.  The  beft  Oil  alfo  gives  a  Luftre  to  the  Black,  and 
by  confequence  makes  the  Ink  mpie  efteemed  and  dearer.  Tne  Lampblack  which  is  not  fetch  d  what  makes 
off  with  the  Feather,  and  which  fticks  very  faff  to  the  Cover,  is  coarfer,  and  they  ufe  it  to  make  fine  and 
an  ordinary  fort  of  Ink,  after  they  have  feraped  it  off  into  a  Difh.  -  _  .  fhunns* 

When  they  have,  in  this  Manner,  taken  off  the  Lampblack,  they  beat  it  in  a  Mortar,  mixing 
with  it  Mulk,  or  fome  odoriferous  Water,  with  a  thin  Size  to  unite  the  Particles.  The  Chi- 
neje  commonly  make  ufe  of  a  Size,  which  they  call  Nyew  kyau ,  Size  of  Neats  Leather.  When 
this  Lampblack  is  come  to  the  Confiftence  of  a  fort  of  Pafte,  they  put  it  into  Moulds,  which 
are  made  in  the  lhape  they  defign  the  Sticks  of  Ink  to  be.  They  ftamp  upon  the  Ink,  with  a 
Seal  made  for  that  Purpofe,  the  Characters  or  Figures  they  defire,  in  blue,  red,  or  gold  Colour, 

dry  ins;  them  in  the  Sun,  or  in  the  Wind.  . 

We  are  affnred,  that  in  the  City  of  Whey  chew ,  where  the  Ink  is  made  which  is  moft  efteemed,  Where  the 
the  Merchants  have  great  Numbers  of  little  Rooms,  where  they  keep  lighted  Lamps  all  Day  ;  bel* Ink  is 
and  that  every  Room  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  Oil  which  is  burnt  in  it,  and  confequently  by  the  t0  c  ad‘ 
'Ink  which  is  made  therein.  "Neverthelefs  many  of  the  Chinefe  believed,  that  the  Lampblack, 
which  is  gathered  from  the  Lamps  in  which  they  burn  Oil  of  Gergelin ,  is  only  ufed  in  making 

a 

*  Without  doubt,  they  mean  the  Horfe  Chefnut-Trce,  or  the  true  Chefnut  made  into  Cakes,  which  comes  from  le  au  tong.  • 
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a  particular  Sort  of  Ink;  which  bears  a  great  Price  ;  but  confidering  the  furprilins  QuamV 

vended  at  a  cheap  Rate,  they  mult  ufe  combuftible  Materials  that  are  more  comm„  “j 
cheaper.  1UI1>  -and 

the  ckinefe  Tficy  G  tbat  Larfipblack  is  extradled  immediately  from  old  Pines,  and  that  in  the  D'ft  'a 
concerning  of  Whey  chew,  where  the  belt  Ink  is  made,  they  have  Furnaces  of  a  particular  Strutt, mi. 

'“’P  b.urnT  tbefe  P‘n“..  fd  t0  convey  the  Smoak  thro’  long  Funnels  into  little  Cells  Ihut  up  clofe 

tne  Infides  or  which  are  hung  with  Paper:  The  Smoak  being  conveyed  into  thefe  Cells  ft;  i  ’ 
to  every  Part  of  the  Wall  and  Cieling,  and  there  condenfes  itfelf.  After  a  certain  Time  h 
open  the  Door  and  take  off  a  great  quantity  of  Lampblack.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  Smoot 
ot  thefe  Pines  fpreads  itfelf  in  the  Cells,  the  Rofm  which  comes  out  of  them  runs  throng 
other  Pipes,  winch  are  laid  even  with  the  Floor.  °n 

,  fthuPhe  good  Ink)  for  which  tbere  is  a  Sreat  Demand  at  Nan  king ,  comes  from 

the  Dill  lift  of  Whey  chew  and  that  none,  made  elfewhere,  is  to  be  compared  with  it- 

Perhaps  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Diftriél  are  Matters  of  a  Secret,  which  it  is  hard  to  eet  n„f  lie 
them.  Perhaps  alfo  tine  Soil  and  Mountains  of  Whey  chew  furnitti  Materials  more  nroner  f! 
making  good  Lampblack,  than  any  other  Place  :  There  is  a  great  number  of  Pine-Trees  •  and 
m  tome  paits  of  China ,  thefe  Trees  afford  a  Rolin  much  more  pure,  and  in  Greater  Plent 
than  our  Pines  in  Europe  At  Pe-king  maybe  feen  feme  pieces  of  Pine- wood^  which  canfè 
Irom  Tartary,  and  which  have  been  u fed  for  above  thefe  fixty  Years:  Neverthelefs  i„  W 
Weather  they  (hed  a  great  quantity  of  big  Drops  of  Rofm,  refembling  yellow  Ambe^  The 
Nature  of  the  Wood  which  is  burnt,  contributes  very  much  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Ink  The 

Lampblack  which  is  got  from  the  Furnaces  of  Glafs-Houfes,  and  which  the  Painters  ufe  mav 
perhaps  be  the  propereft  for  imitating  Cbiriefe  Ink.  *  ' 

As  the  Smell  of  the  Lampblack  would  be  very  difagreeable,  if  they  were  to  fave  the  Expence 
of  Muff,  which  they  moft  commonly  mix  with  it  5  fo  by  burning  fuch  Druggs,  they  perfume 
the  httle  Cells  and  the  Odours  mixing  with  the  Soot,  which  hangs  on  the  Walls  like  Mott 
and  in  little  Flakes,  the  Ink  they  make  thereof  has  no  ill  Scent. 

know  the  ^  kave  ^evera^  Observations  from  the  fame  Chinefe  Author,  whom  I  have  quoted  that 
Goodnefs  of  iou  d  not  be  omitted,  i  To  diftinguifh  the  different  Degrees  of  goodnefs  of  Ink  newly 
/  made,  take  a  Veffel  varnifh d  with  the  finefi:  Varnifb,  called  Twan  quang  tfi:  Having  wetted 
the  enes  of  the  feveral  pieces  of  Ink,  rub  them  upon  the  varnifh’d  Vefîèl  :  The  Proofs  beinp- 

dlT  1(\^  1°,  * ke  >  and  y°u  *ee  that  the  Colour  of  the  Ink  is  entirely  like  that 

o  t  e  Varmfh  that  Ink  is  of  the  fined;  Sort.  It  is  much  inferior  if  the  Black  be  of  a  bluifh 
Hue  ;  but  if  it  be  Afh-colour  d,  it  is  the  leaft  valuable  of  all. 

2*  !  t0  Pre^ve  the  Ink  from  any  Damage,  is  to  fhut  it  up  in  a  clofe  Box,  in  which 

mufi:  be  put  iome  perfedly  ripe  Mug  wort  :  But,  above  all,  it  muff  never  be  ex  poled  to  the 
Kays  of  the  Sun,  which  would  make  it  crack  and  fall  in  Pieces 

SLK  fJhey  f0mCt?nf 8  ?binetS>  f°r  a  Curi0flt^  Sticks  of  Ink  ad°™ed  a”d  gilded; 

theCiofets  of and  1  “JT  on^  thefe  Sticks  happens  to  break,  the  manner  of  joyning  the  two  Pieces  together 
the  Curious,  .fo  that  there  fhall  be  no  Marks  of  its  having  been  broke,  is,  by  making  ufe  of  the  fameTnk* 
firft  reducing  it  into  a  Pafte  upon  the  Marble,  and  then  rubbing  the  broken  Pieces  with  it" 
and  fqueezing  them  together.  When  you  have  done,  leave  the  Stick  of  Ink  a  whole  Day 
without  touching  it,  and  you  will  find  it  as  whole  and  firm  as  ever..  %;  \ 

4.  When  they  defign  to  write,  and  would  finifh  delicately  the  Strokes  of  the  Pencil  be¬ 
fore  they  temper  the  Ink  upon  the  Marble,  Care  mult  be  taken  that  the  Marble  be  well  wafh’d 
lo  that  nothing  of  the  Ink  ufed  the  Day  before  may  remain  upon  it  ;  for  if  ever  fo  little  of  it 
be  left,  it  fouls  the  Mayble  they  make  Ufe  of,  and  fpoils  the  frefh  Ink  :  Further,  the  Marble 
muft  not  be  walked  either  with  hot  Water,  or  Water  raw  out  of  the  Well,  but  with  Water 

that  has  been  boil  d,  and  is  grown  cold  again  :  The  bed:  and  mod;  proper  Stones  for  preparing 
the  Ink  are  called  Twan  fie,  r  r 

.  5*  When  the  Ink  has  been  preferved  a  long  Time,  it  is  then  never  ufed  for  Writing  but 

“  y  becomes,  according  to  the  Chinefe,  an  excellent  and  refrefhing  Remedy,  good  in  the  Bloody 
P  lux  and  in  the  Convuldons  of  Children.  They  pretend,  that  by  its  Alkali,  which  naturally  * 
abforbs  acid  Humours,  it  fweetens  the  Acrimony  of  the  Blood.  The  Dofe,  for  grown  Perfons, 
is  two  Drachms,  in  a  Draught  of  Water  or  Wine. 

Tf.e  Chine/e  The  Chinefe ?  in  Writing,  make  no  Ufe  of  Pens,  like  the  Europeans ,  nor  of  Canes  or  Reeds, 

i?vvn!in7  J?Ke  thf  Arabia™>fi™  of  Crayons,  like  the  Siamefe  ;  but  of  a  Pencil  made  with  the  Hair  of 

but  a  Pencil.  *1  ^  P?™cularly  °f  the  Rabbet>  wbich  is  tbe  fofteft.  When  they  would  write, 

iey  »ave  upon  the  Table  a  little  polifh’d  Marble,  with  a  Hollow  at  one  End  to  contain  Water  ; 

.  icy  cip  teir  tic  o  Ink  in  it,  and  then  rub  it  upon  that  Part  of  the  Afarble  which  isfmooth  ; 
anc  forcing  as  t  ey  lean,  more  or  lefs,  upon  the  Ink  when  they  rub  it,  it  becomes  more  or  lef$ 

i-  C/  ,  lenr  wntf’  they  do  not  bold  the  Pencil  obliquely,  as  Painters  do;  but  perpen- 

“Vs  if  tbey  wo"ld  Prick  the  PaP«-  They  write  from  the  Right  to  the  Left.  In  like 

pUi  ho/rend  their  B?çS  ThTr  we  bcgin  0UrS’  and  0,,r  laft  Page  is  with  them  the  firft, 

,nf  J  ^°f . Darning  and  Study  delight  in  keeping  their  Marble,  Pencils,  and  Ink  very  neat, 

.1  P'J“,  Jn  S°°‘  Drdei  ;  juft  as  our  Warriors  pique  themfelves  in  preferving  their  A.rms 
well  polnhed  and  ranged  The  Pencil,  Paper,  Ink,  and  the  little  Marble,  the  Chinefi  call 
Jfe.pau,  which  lignifies,  The  four  precious  Things.  J 
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There  are  in  China  a  prodigious  Number  of*  Books,  becaufe  they  have  had  the  Art  of  panting  of 
Printing  from  Time  immemorial,  tho’  in  Europe  that  Art  is  ftill  almoft  in  its  Infancy.  But  longstanding 
the  Chinefe  Printing  is  very  different  from  that  of  Europe.  As  our  Alphabet  confifts  of  a  very  m  China‘ 
fmall  Number  of  Letters  which,  by  their  different  Combinations,  can  form  the  largeft  Volumes, 
we  have  no  need  of  a  great  Number  of  Characters,  fmce  thofe  ufed  for  the  firft,  may  be  taken 
afunder,  and  ufed  for  the  fécond  Sheet  :  On  the  contrary,  the  Number  of  Chinefe  Characters 
being  almoft  infinite,  it  is  impoffible  to  caft  in  Metal  fuch  a  prddigious  Multitude  ;  and  if 
they  were  caft,  the  greateft  part  would  be  but  feldom  ufed. 

Here  follows  an  Account  of  their  manner  of  Printing.  They  get  their  Work  tranfcrib’d  by  Manner  of 
fome  excellent  Writer,  upon  a  fine,  thin,  and  tranfparent  Paper.  The  Engraver  paftes  every 
Leaf  upon  a  Plate  or  Block  of  the  Apple  or  Pear-Tree,  or  of  any  other  Wood  that  is  but  £xed  Cha- 
hard  and  imooth,  and  with  a  Graver  follows  the  Traces,  and  carves  out  the  Characters  by  rafters, 
cutting  down  the  reft  of  the  Wood. .  Thus  he  makes  as  many  different  Blocks  as  there  are 
Pages  to  print,  working  off  as  many  Copies  as  are  required,  the  Blocks  being  always  in  a  readi¬ 
ngs  to  work  off  more,  without  the  Trouble  of  competing.  There  is  not  much  Time  loft  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  Proofs,  fince  as  the  Graver  works  on  the  Strokes  of  the  Copy  itfelf,  or  the  Original  of 
the  Author,  he  cannot  poffibly  make  any  Error,  if  the  Writing  be  exaCt. 

This  manner  of  Printing  is  convenient,  becaufe  they  print  the  Sheets  only  as  they  fell  them,  Why  con_ 
and  do  not  run  the  Rifque,  as  in  Europe ,  of  felling  but  half  the  Copies,  and  ruining  themfelves  venient. 
by  ufeleis  Expences.  Moreover,  after  having  taken  30,000  or  40,000  Copies,  they  can  eafily 
retouch  the  Plates,  and  make  them  ferve  for  many  more  Impreffions. 

They  can  print  Books  in  all  forts  of  Languages,  as  well  as  in  Chinefe.  The  Beauty  of  Proper  for 
the  Character  depends  upon  the  Hand  of  the  Copyift  ;  the  Skill  of  the  Engraver  being  fo  great,  Books  in  all 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  that  which  is  printed  from  the  written  Copy  ;  fo  that  the  Languages. 
Impreffion  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  Ability  of  the  Writer  employ’d.  This  mu  ft  be  under- 
flood  principally  of  our  European  Characters,  which  are  engraved  and  printed  by  the  Chinefe  ; 
for  as  to  the  Chinefe  Characters  which  are  engraved,  the  Skill  of  the  Engraver  often  corrects 
the  DefeCts  of  the  Writer. 

Th q  Chinefe  neverthelefs  are  not  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  Printing  in  Europe  ;  they  have  The  Manner 
moveable  Characters  as  well  as  we,  with  only  this  Difference,  that  whereas  ours  is  of  Metal,  of  Printing 
theirs  are  only  of  Wood:  By  the  Help  of  thefe  they  correCt  Ehe  prefent  State  of  China,  hie^chv^' 
which  is  printed  at  Pe  king  every  three  Months.  It  is  reported,  that  at  Nan  king ,  and  Su  ratters. 
chew ,  they  print  in  this  manner  fome  little  Books,  and  that  as  neatly  and  correCtly  as  thofe 
which  are  engraved  by  the  beft  Hands.  There  is  no  Difficulty  in  believing  this,  becaufe  it 
only  requires  a  little  extraordinary  Labour  and  Care. 

In  Affairs  that  require  Difpatch,  as  when  an  Order  comes  from  Court,  which  contains  many  Jn  urpcnC 
Articles,  and  which  mu  ft  be  printed,  in  one  Night,  they  have  another  Method  of  Engraving.  Affairs. 

They  cover  the  Block  with  yellow  Wax,  and  trace  out  the  Characters  with  a  furprizing  Quiekneis. 

They  ufe  no  Prefs  as  in  Europe  ;  their  wooden  Plates,  and  unallum’d  Paper  would  not  bear  The  Ufe 
it.  But  when  once  the  Blocks  are  engraved,  the  Paper  cut,  and  the  Ink  in  readinefs,  a  fingle  preflès  un- 
Man,  with  his  Brufh,  and  without  fatiguing  himfelf,  may  print  every  Day  near  ten  thou-  known  in 
fand  Sheets.  ebua. 

The  Block  which  is  in  Ufe,  muft  be  fet  level  and  firm.  They  have  two  Brufhes;  one  harder  How  they 
than  the  other,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Hand,  and  may  be  ufed  at  both  ends.  They  dip  place  their 
this  Brufh  in  the  Ink,  and  rub  the  Plate  with  it,  but  fo  that  it  may  not  be  too  much,  nor  too  Plates- 
little  moiften’d  :  If  it  be  too  much,  the  Letters  will  be  obfeured  ;  if  too  little,  the  Characters 
will  not  print  :  When  the  Plate  is  once  in  order,  they  can  print  three  or  four  Sheets  fucceffively, 
without  dipping  the  Brufh  in  the  Ink.  The  fécond  Brufh  muft  pafs  gently  over  the  Paper, 
preffing  it  down  a  little,  that  it  may  take  up  the  Ink:  This  is  eafily  done,  becaufe  not  being 
dipt  in  Allum- Water,  it  imbibes  it  inftantly.  You  muft  only  prefs  more  or  lefs,  and  pafs  the 
Briifh  over  the  Sheet  oftner,  or  fewer  times,  according  as  there  is  more  or  Ids  Ink  upon  the 
Plate  :  This  Brufh  muft  be  oblong  and  foft. 

The  Ink  which  they  ufe  for  Printing  is  a  Liquid,  and  therefore  much  more,  convenient  than  Their  Print_ 
that  which  is  fold  in  Sticks  :  To  make  it,  you  muft  take  Lampblack,  pound  it  well,  expofe  it  ing  ink. 
to  the  Sun,  and  then  fift  it  through  a  Sieve:  The  finer  it  is,  the  better.  It  muft  be  tempered 
with  Aqua-vita  till  it  comes  to  the  confidence  of  Size,  or  of  a  thick  Pafte,  Care  being  taken 
that  the  Lampblack  may  not  clot.  After  this  it  muft  be  mixt  with  a  proper  Quantity  of  Water, 
fo  that  it  may  be  neither  too  thick,  nor  too  thin.  Laftly,  to  hinder  it  from  flicking  to  the 
Fingers,  they  add  a  little  Neats-Leather  Glue,  probably  -of  that  Sort  which  the  Joyners  ufe. 

This  they  dilPolve  over  the  Fire,  and  then  pour  on  every  ten  Ounces  of  Ink  almoft  an  Ounce 
of  Glue,  which  they  mix  well  with  the  Lampblack  and  Aqua-vita ,  before  the  Water  is  added 
to  them. 

They  print  but  on  one  Side,  becaufe  their  Paper  is  thin  and  tranfparent,  and  cannot  bear  a 
double  Impreffion  without  confounding  the  Characters  with  one  another.  Hence  it  is  that 
every  Leaf  of  the  Book  is  folded,  the  Fold  being  at  the  edge  of  the  Book,  and  the  Opening  at 
the  Back,  where  they  are  fown  together  ;  fo  that  their  Books  are  cut  at  the  Back,  whereas  ours 
are  cut  at  the  Edges.  And  to  put  the  Sheets  together,  there  is  a  black  Line  drawn  upon  the 
Folds  of  the  Sheets,  which  teaches  to  place  them  right  5  as  the  Holes  made  by  the  Points  in 
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our  printed  Sheets  direct  the  Cinder  how  to  fold  them  truely,  that  the  Pages  may  anfwer 
each  other. 

They  cover  their  Books  with  a  neat  fort  of  Paffeboard  of  a  grey  Colour,  or  elfe  with  fine 
Sattin,  or  flower'd  Silk,  which  does  not  coft  much.  There  are  lo me  Books  which  the  Bind¬ 
ers  cover  with  red  Brocade,  inter fperfed  with  Gold  and  Silver  Flowers.  Tho’  this  Manner  of 
Binding  is  inferior  to  ours,  it  is  neverthclefs  neat  and  convenient. 


Of  the  Manner  in  which  the  young  Chinefe  purfue  their 
Studies;  of  the  fever al  Degrees  they  take  ;  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  Examinations  they  undergo  before  they  attain  the  Doc¬ 


tor’s  Degree. 


Of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the 
Chinefe. 


Of  teaching 
the  Elements 
of  their  Lan- 

g*L,e- 

Which  may 
be  call’d  their 
Alphabet. 


Characters  of 
the  Alphabet 
very  nume¬ 
rous  in  China. 


Of  the  Cor¬ 
rection  of 
Children. 


ITow  they 
teach  them 
to  form  their 
Letters. 


^  ROM  about  five  or  fix  Years  of  Age,  according  to  the  Capacities  of  the  Children,  and  the 
Care  that  Parents  take  of  their  Education,  the  young  Chinefe  begin  to  ftudy  the  Letters* 
but  as  the  Number  of  the  Letters  is  fo  very  great,  and  without  any  fuch  Order  as  they 
have  in  Europe ,  this  Study  would  be  very  ungrateful,  if  they  had  not  found  out  Means  to  make 
it  a  fort  of  Sport  and  Amufement. 

They  have  chofen  for  this  purpofe  about  ioo  Characters,  which  exprefs  the  mort  common 
things,  and  which  prefen t  themfelves  mod  frequently  to  the  Senfes  5  as  the  Sky,  the  Sun,  the 
Moon,  Man,  certain  Plants  and  Animals,  a  Houfe,  and  the  mod  common  Utenfils  ;  they  o-et 
all  thefe  Things  engraved  in  a  coarfe  Manner,  and  put  the  Chinefe  Characters  for  them  under¬ 
neath  :  And  thefe  Figures,  tho’ very  aukwardly  reprefented,  do  yet  quicken  the  Capacities  ' of 
Children,  fix  their  Imagination,  and  help  their  Memories.  This  Collection  may  be  called 
‘The  Alphabet  of  the  Chinefe. 

One  Inconvenience,  however,  occurs  in  the  Method,  which  is,  That  Children  imbibe  an 
infinite  number  of  chimerical  Notions  in  their  tender  Years  ;  for  to  reprefent  the  Sun,  they 
make  a  Cock  within  a  Circle  ;  the  Moon  they  fignify  by  a  Rabbet  pounding  Rice  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar  :  A  fort  of  Demon  with  fiery  Bolts  in  his  Hand,  fomewhat  like  the  ancient  Reprefentation 
of  Jupiter ,  Lands  for  Thunder.  The  Brutes,  and  their  My  au ,  or  Pagods,  have  their  Place 
amongft  thefe  Figures  ;  fo  that  the  poor  Children,  in  a  manner,  fuck  in  with  their  Milk  all 
thefe  extravagant  Whimfies  :  I  have  lately  been  informed,  however,  that  this  Method  is  now 
grown  out  of  Ufe.  ,  . 

The  Book  which  they  put  next  into  the  Hands  of  Children,  is  called  San  tfë  king  ;  ’tis  a  con- 
cife  Work,  containing  what  is  neceffary  for  a  Child  to  learn,  and  the  Method  of  teaching  it. 
It  con  fills  of  feveral  fhort  Sentences,  of  three  Characters,  ranged  in  Rhymes,  to  help  the  Memo¬ 
ries  of  Children.  There  is  alfo  another  Book,  the  Sentences  of  which  Are  of  four  Characters  : 
As  likewife  a  Catechifm  made  for  the  Chriftian  Children,  the  Phrafes  of  which  are  but  of  four 
Letters,  and  which  for  this  reafon  is  called  Sfe  tfë  king  ven. 

In  a  word,  the  Children  muft  learn  all  thefe  Characters  by  degrees,  as  the  European  Chil¬ 
dren  do  our  Alphabet;  with  this  Difference:  That  as  we  have  but  four  and  twenty  Letters, 
they  have  many  thoufands.  They  oblige  a  young  Chinefe  to  learn  at  firff  four,  five,  or  fix  of 
them  in  a  Day,  which  he  muft  repeat  to  himfelf  from  Morning  till  Night,  in  order  to  rehearfe 
them  regularly  to  the  Mafter  twice  a  Day.  If  he  is  often  deficient  in  his  Leffon,  he  is  chaftifed. 
The  Punifhrnent  is  ufually  in  this  Manner  :  They  make  him  get  upon  a  little  narrow  Bench, 
on  which  he  lies  down  flat  on  his  Belly,  and  there  he  receives  eight  or  ten  Blows  upon  his 
Drawers,  with  a  fiat  Stick  fomewhat  like  a  Lath.  During  the  time  of  their  Studies,  they 
oblige  them  to  fuch  a  clofe  Afliduity,  that  they  have  very  feldom  any  Holidays,  except  a 
Month  at  the  beginning  of  the  Year,  and  five  or  fix  Days  about  the  middle  of  it. 

When  once  they  can  read  the  Sfë  chu ,  *  they  are  not  fuffered  to  read  any  other  Books  till 
they  have  got  thefe  by  heart,  without  miffing  a  Letter  ;  and,  what  is  moft  difficult  and  ungrate¬ 
ful,  they  muft  learn  thefe  Books  without  underftanding  fcarce  any  thing  of  them  ;  it  being  the 
Cuftom  not  to  explain  to  them  the  Senfe  of  the  Characters,  till  they  know  them  perfectly. 

At  the  fame  time  that  they  learn  thefe  Letters,  they  are  taught  how  to  form  them  with  a 
Pencil.  At  firft  they  give  them  great  Sheets,  written,  or  printed  in  large  red  Characters  ;  and 
the  Children  do  nothing  with  their  Pencils,  but  cover  the  red  Strokes  with  Black,  which  accuf- 
toms  them  to  trace  the  Strokes.  When  they  have  learnt  to  make  them  in  this  manner,  they 
give  them  others,  which  are  black,  and  not  fo  large;  and  laying  upon  thefe  Sheets  another 
Sheet  which  is  blank  and  tranfparent,  they  draw  the  Letters  upon  this  Paper,  in  the  Form  of 
thofe  underneath:  But  they  oftener  ufe  a  Board  covered  with  White,  varnifhed,  and  divided  into 
little  Squares,  which  make  different  Lines,  whereon  they  write,  their  Characters,  and  efface 
them  with  Water  when  they  have  done,  to  five  Paper. 

In 

*  Thefe  are  the  four  Books  that  contain  the  Dodrine  of  Kongfu  tfi,  or  Confu.ius ,  and  Ming  tfi ,  or  Moipus. 
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who  write  ill,  efpecially  if  their  Writing  be  not  exadl  ;  unlefs  they  give  great  Proofs  of  their 
Ability  in  other  Refpedfs,  either  in  the  Language,  or  in  compofing  good  Difcourfes. 

It  is  reported  that  a  certain  Candidate  for  the  Degrees,  having  ufed,  contrary  to  order,  an 
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Abbreviation  in  writing  the  Chara&er  Ma ,  which  Dignifies  a  Horfe ,  had  1 
feeing  his  Work,  tho’  excellent,  rejedfed  ;  and  was  obliged  to  bear  this  Pi 


the  Mortification  of 


ged  to  bear  this  Piece  of  Raillery  from 


Pallie  Com¬ 


mons. 


the  Mandarin ,  That  a  Horfe  could  not  walk  well  without  four  Legs. 

When  they  know  Characters  enough  for  compofing,  they  mult  learn  the  Rules  of  the  Ven 
chang.  This  is  a  Compofition  refembling  that  fort  of  Thefes  which  the  European  Scholars 
make  before  they  enter  upon  Rhetorick;  with  this  difference,  that  the  Ven  chang  muff  be  more 
difficult,  becaufe  its  Senfe  is  more  confin’d,  and  its  Style  peculiar.  They  give  for  a  Subjed  but 
one  Sentence,  taken  out  of  the  Claffic  Authors,  which  they  call  fi  mû,  The  Thefts  j  and  this 
Thefis  isfometimes  but  one  fingle  Character. 

To  find  out  whether  the  Children  improve,  the  following  Method  is  pradifed  in  many  Pla-  compofiiio 
ces:  Twenty  or  thirty  Families,  who  are  all  of  the  fame  Name,  and  who  confequently  have 
one  common  Hall  of  their  Ancedors,  unite  together,  and  agree  to  fend  their  Children,  twice  a 
Month,  into  this  Hall  tocompofe:  Every  Head  of  a  Family,  by  Turns,  gives  the  Thefis,  and 
provides,  at  his  own  Expence,  the  Dinner  for  that  Day,  which  he  takes  care  to  have  brought 
into  the  Hall  :  He  likewife  judges  of  the  Compofitions,  and  determines  who  has  fucceeded  the 
bed.  If  on  the  Day  of  Compofing  any  one  of  this  little  Society  abfent  himfelf  without  a  fuf- 
ficient  Caufe,  his  Parents  are  obliged  to  pay  about  twenty  Pence  ;  which  is  a’fure  means  to 
prevent  any  one’s  being  abfent. 

Befides  this  Diligence,  which  is  private  and  voluntary,  all  the  voung  Scholars  are  obliged  p  , 
to  compofe  together,  before  the  inferior  Mandarin  of  Letters,  called  Hyo-kwan.  This  is  done  poi 
at  lead  twice  a  Year,  once  in  the  Spring,  and  once  in  the  Winter,  throughout  the  whole 
Empire:  Twice,  I  fay,  at  lead;  for  befides  thefe  two  general  Examinations,  the  Mandarins  of 
Letters  examine  them  pretty  frequently,  to  find  what  Progrefs  they  have  made  in  their  Studies, 
and  to  keep  them  in  Exercife.  There  are  fome  Governors  of  Cities  who  take  the  like  trouble  on 
themfelves,  with  regard  to  Men  of  Learning  that  live  near  them,  whom  they  fummon  every 
Month  to  their  Tribunal,  and  there  make  them  compofe,  giving  Rewards  to  thofe  who  fuc- 
ceed  the  bed,  and  bearing  the  Expence  of  their  Entertainment  for  that  Day. 

It  is  not  furprizing,  that  in  a  State  where  they  have  profeffed  Learning  for  fo  many  Ages,  Of  the  Per-1 
and  where  they  prefer  it  to  all  natural  Advantages,  they  fhould  take  fo  much  pains  to  educate  lo”sfl,^h °v-r 
their  Youth.  There  is  not  a  City,  Town,  nor  almod  any  little  Village,  in  which  there  are  ?he  Edu- 
not  School-Maders  to  indrudt  Youth  in  the  Sciences;  People  of  Fortune  have  Tutors  for  their  cation  ot 
Children,  who  teach  them  Letters,  accompany  them,  and  form  their  Manners  ;  who  indruft  Cmldrca* 
them  in  the  Ceremonies,  the  manner  of  Saluting,  the  Compliments  and  common  Civilities,  the 
manner  of  Vifiting,  and,  when  of  a  proper  Age,  the  Hidory  and  Laws  of  their  Country  : 

Infinite  is  the  Number  of  thefe  Preceptors,  becaufe  amongd  thofe  who  put  up  for  the  Degrees, 
there  are  very  few  that  obtain  them. 

'  In  the  Houles  of  Perfo ns  of  Quality,  thofe  that  are  entruded  with  this  Province  are  generally 
Dodors,  or  at  lead  Licentiates.  In  Families  of  a  lower  Rank,  they  are  Bachelors,  who  con¬ 
tinue  the  co.urfe  of  their  Studies,  and  go  to  the  Examinations  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  Dodoi’s 
Degree.  The  Employment  of  a  School-Mader  is  accounted  honourable,  the  Children’s  Parents 
maintain  them,  make  them  Prefents,,  treat  them  with  a  great  deal  of  Refpect,  and  every  where 
give  them  the  upper  hand.  Syew  feng ,  Our  Mafler ,  Our  DoBor ,  is  the  Name  they  give  them  ; 
and  their  Pupils  have  the  highed  Refped  for  them  as  long  as  they  live. 

Tho’  there  are  no  Univerfities  in  China,  as  in  Europe ,  there  is  no  City  of  the  fird  Order, 
which  has  not  a  great  Palace  fet  apart  for  the  Examinations  of  the  Graduates:  And  in  the 
Capitals,  this  Palace  is  yet  bigger.  A  Midionary  gives  this  Defcription  of  the  Edifice,  in  the  «ties,  how 
City  in  which  he  was;  and,  as  far  as  the  Place  will  permit,  they  are  all  built  after  the  fame  fuPP'y’d- 
Manner:  It  is  inclofed,  fays  he ,  with  high  Walls,  the  Entrance  is  magnificent,  and  before  it 
is  a  large  Square,  150  Paces  broad,  and  planted  with  Trees,  having  Benches  and  Seats  for  the 
Captains  and  Soldiers,  who  keep  Centry  in  the  Times  of  Examination.  One  enters  at  fird 
into  a  great  Court,  where  the  Mandarins  place  themfelves  with  a  Corps  de  Garde ,  at  the  end 
of  which  there  is  another  Wall,  with  Folding-Gates.  As  foon  as  you  enter,  there  is  a  Ditch 
full  of  Water,  which  you  mud  pafs  over  upon  a  Stone-Bridge,-  to  come  at  a  third  Gate,  at 
which  Guards  are  planted,  who  let  no  body  enter  without  an  exprefs  Order  from  the  Officers. 

When  you  have  paffed  this  Gate,  you  difeover  a  great  Square,  the  Entrance  to  which  is  by  a 
very  narrow  Padage.  On  both  Sides  of  this  Square,  are  a  vad  number  of  little  Chambers, 
clofe  together,  four  Foot  and  an  half  long,  and  about  three  and  an  half  broad,  to  lodge  the 
Students  ;  in  thefe  Chambers  are  fometimes  to  the  Number  of  fix  thoufand. 

Before  they  enter  the  Palace  to  compofe,  they  are  dopped  at  the  Gate,  and  fearched  with 
thegreated  Exa&nefs,  that  they  may  not  carry  in  any  Books,  or  Writings;  nothing  being  allow’d 
there  but  Pencils  and  Ink.  If  any  Fraud  were  to  be  difeovered,  the  Offenders  would  not 
only  be  turn’d  back,  but  very  feverely  punifhed,  and  excluded  from  the  Degrees  of  Literature.  ' 

When  every  body  is  entred,  they  fhut  up  the  Gates,  and  the  publick  Seal  is  fet  upon  them. 

There 
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There  are  Officers  of  the  Tribunal  to  over-look  every  thing  that  paffies,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  going  out  of  their  Chambers,  or  fpeaking  to  one  another. 

At  the  end  of  the  narrow  Paflage  which  I  mentioned,  a  Tower  is  ereCted  upon  four  Arches 
and  flank’d  with  four  Turrets,  or  a  Sort  of  round  Domes;  from  which,  if  any  Difturbance 
be  perceived,  the  Drum  is  immediately  beat  to  give  notice,  that  the  Diforder  may  be  remedied 
Near  this  Tower  there  are  divers  Apartments,  and  a  great  Hall  well  furnifhed,  in  which 
thofe  a  fie  ruble  who  prefide  at  the  firfi  Examination.  At  the  going  out  of  this  Hall  you  enter 
another  Court,  in  which  there  is  another  Hall  refembling  the  firfi,  but  more  magnificently 
furnifhed  ;  with  divers  Apartments  for  the  Prefident,  and  principal  Officers.  There  are  alfo 
Galleries,  a  Garden,  and  many  little  Apartments  for  the  Mandarins ,  Secretaries,  and  inferior 
Officers  ;  and  lafily,  every  thing  which  is  requifite  for  lodging  commodioufly  the  whole  Reti¬ 
nue  of  the  Examiners. 

When  they  think  the  young  Students  are  fit  to  appear  at  the  Examination  of  the  inferior 
Mandarins ,  they  fend  them  thither  on  the  appointed  Day.  For  the  better  underftanding  0f 
what  follows,  we  muft  recollect  what  has  been  faid  already  ;  namely,  that  China  contains 
fifteen  great  Provinces,  every  Province  including  many  great  Cities,  which  have  the  Title  of 
Fu  ;  and  that  thefe  Cities  have  many  others  of  the  fécond  and  third  Order,  that  depend  on 
them,  fome  of  which  are  called  Chew ,  and  others  Hyen  :  There  are  no  Cities  of  the  firfi  Order 
that  have  not  in  their  Difirid  a  Hyen,  and  fometimes  two,  for  the  Word  Hyen  fignifies  much 
the  fame  as  what  we  call  a  Bailywick..  It  is  by  the  Hyen  that  they  gather  the  Taxes  and 
even  diftinguifh  the  Learned  ;  for  Example,  they  fay.  Bachelor  of  J'uch  a  Hyen.  Neverthelefs 
it  mufi  not  be  thought  that  Learning  flourifhes  alike  in  all  the  Provinces,  there  being  many 
more  Students  in  fome  than  in  others.  The  Mandarin ,  who  is  at  the  Head  of  a  whole  Province 
is  called  Fû  ywen.  He  that  governs  a  Fit,  is  called  Chi  fu :  They  likewife  call  him  Fû  tfun\ 
that  is,  the  illufirious  Ferjon  of  the  Fu,  or  City  of  the  firfi  Order.  He  who  has  only  the 
Government  of  a  Hyen ,  has  the  Title  of  Chi  hyen ,  or  Hyen  tfun.  Agreeable  to  this  Subordination 
there  are  in  Kyen  chang  fu,  one  Chi  fû,  and  two  Chi  hyen ,  and  in  the  Capital  Fu,  there  is  a 
Fu  ywen,  that  is  a  Viceroy.  So  that  the  Monarchical  Government  is  eftablifhed  not  only  over 
the  whole  Empire,  but  in  every  Province,  in  every  Fu,  and  in  every  little  Hyen. 

To  return  to  the  Examinations  :  As  foon  as  the  young  Students  are  thought  capable  of 
pa  fling  thofe  of  the  Mandarins ,  they  muft  begin  with  that  of  the  Chi  hyen,  in  whofe  Jurididion 
they  were  born;  for  Example,  in  the  Difirid  of  Nan  ching  hyen,  which  is  in  the  Jurifdidion  of 
Kyen  chang  fû,  there  are  more  than  eight  Hundred,  who  go  to  compofe  before  the  Chi  hyen 
of  this  City.  It  is  this  Mandarin  that  gives  the  Thefis,  and  examines  thefe  Compofitions  him- 
felf,  or  orders  them  to  be  examined  in  his  Tribunal,  and  who  determines  which  isthebeft; 
Of  the  eight  hundred  Students,  there  are  about  fix  hundred  named  ;  they  fay  then,  that  they 
have  Hyen  ming ,  that  is,  that  they  are  inferib’d  to  the  Hyen  :  There  are  fome  Hyen  in  which  the 
Number  of  Students  amounts  to  fix  thoufand. 

Thefe  fix  hundred  muft  afterwards  appear  at  the  Examination  of  the  Chi  fu  of  Kyen 
chaw ,  who  makes  a  new  Choice  ;  and  of  thefe  fix  hundred,  there  are  not  above  four  hundred 
who  have  Fu  ming ,  that  is,  who  are  named  for  the  fécond  Examination.  Hitherto  they  have 
no  Degree  in  Literature,  and  therefore  are  called  Fong  feng. 

In  every  Province  there  is  a  Mandarin  who  comes  from  Pe  king,  who  is  but  three  Years  in 
his  Office  ;  he  is  called  Hyo  tau,  or  in  the  fineft  Provinces,  Hyo  ywen  ;  and  is  generally  a  Perfon 
who  hath  Intelligence  with  the  great  Tribunals  of  the  Empire:  Formerly,  he  gave  Prefents  un¬ 
derhand,  and  thofe  very  confiderable,  to  be  chofen  ;  but  the  prefent  Emperor  has  remedied 
this  Abufe  by  very  fevere  Orders.  He  muft  make  two  Examinations  during  his  three  Years  : 
The  firfi  Examination  is  called  Swy  kau,  the  fécond  Ko  kau  ;  for  this  purpofe  he  is  obliged  to 
make  a  Circuit  thro’  all  the  Fû  of  the  Province. 

As  foon  as  the  Hyo  tau  arrives  in  a  Fût,  he  goes  to  pay  his  refpeds  to  Confucius,  whom  all  the 
Learned  look  upon  as  the  Dodor  of  the  Empire:  Then  he  himfelf  explains  fome  Paffages  in 
the  Claffick  Authors,  and  the  fucceeding  Days  examines.  When  the  four  hundred  Fong  Jeng  of 
Nan  ching  hyen ,  *  who  have  Fû  ming,  go  to  compofe  in  the  Tribunal  of  the  Hyo  tau  with  the 
other  Students,  that  come  from  all  the  Hyen  which  are  fubordinate  to  that  Fû,  if  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  them  is  very  great,  they  are  divided  into  two  Companies. 

The  greateft  Precautions  are  now  ufed,  to  prevent  the  Mandarins  knowing  the  Authors  of 
the  Compofitions  ;  but  thefe  Precautions  are  fometimes  rendered  vain  by  the  Intrigues  of  the  Par¬ 
ties.  The  Hyo  tau  nominates  but  fifteen  Perfons,  out  of  the  four  hundred,  for  example,  that 
are  in  a  Hyen  ;  thofe  who  are  thus  nominated,  take  the  firfi  Degree,  and  are  therefore  faid  to 
enter  into  Study  Ffin  lean  hyo,  and  are  called  Syew  tfay  :  They  then  wear  the  Formalities,  which 
confift  of  a  blue  Gown,  with  a  black  Border  all  round  it,  and  a  Silver,  or  Pewter  Bird,  upon 
the  Top  of  their  Caps  :  They  are  no  more  liable  to  be  baftonadoed  by  the  Order  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Mandarins,  but  have  a  particular  Governour,  who  punifhes  them  if  they  do  amifs. 
Of  the  fifteen  who  are  nominated,  moft  of  them  are  defervedly  chofen.  Sometimes  indeed, 
there  is  Favour  (hewn  ;  but  they  who  are  thus  eleded,  what  Protection  foever  they  may  have, 
muft  not  be  without  fome  Merit  :  For  if  it  fhould  ever  appear  that  Favour  was  the  Motive  of 
their  Choice,  the  Envoy  of  the  Court  would  be  ruined  both  in  his  Reputation  and  Fortune. 

One 
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One  may  fay  much  the  fame  Things  concerning  the  Fong  Je ng  of  War:  The  fame  Man-  J 
darins  who  examine  for  Learning,  examine  for  the  Army  :  Thole  who  are  Candidates  here*  vv'a 
jnuft  Ihew  their  Ability  in  footing  with  the  Bow,  and  Riding  ;  and  if  they  have  before 
applied  themfelves  to  bodily  Exerciies,  which  require  a  great  deal  of  Strength  and  Vigour, 
they  mull  fometimes  give  Proots  of  it  ;  for' example,  by  lifting  a  large  Stone,  or  fome  heavy 
Burden.  But  tho’  this  may  be  lervijeable  to  them,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  efifential  ;  and  to 
thofe  who  have  made  any  progrefs  in  Learning,  they  give  certain  Problems  to  be  folved, 
refpedting  Incampments,  and  Stratagems  of  War;  which  contribute  to  their  Preferment.  It  is 
proper  to  know,  that  the  Warriours  as  well  as  the  Learned,  have  their  Claffic  Authors,  which 
they  alfo  call  by  the  Name  of  Keng>  They  were  compofed  purpofely  for  their  ufe,  and  treat 
of  the  Military  Difcipline. 

The  Hyo  tan  is  obliged  by  his  Office  to  make  the  Tour  of  his  Province,  and  to  afiemble  in  obligations 
every  City  of  the  fird  Order,  all  the  Syew  tj'ay  who  are  dependant  upon  it  ;  when,  after  being  °*the  }ha 
informed  of  their  Conduct,  he  examines  their  Comportions  ;  recompenfes  thofe  who  have  ,uu" 
made  great  Proficiency  in  their  Studies,  and  puniffies  thofe  whom  he  convidts  of  Negligence 
and  Carelefnefs.  Sometimes  he  enters  into  a  Detail,  and  divides  them  into  fix  Claffes  :  The  firfh 
contains  a  very  few,  of  thofe  who  have  remarkably  didinguiihed  themfelves  ;  to  whom  he  gives, 
as  a  Reward,  a  Faely  and  a  Silk  Scarf  :  Thofe  of  the  fécond  Clafs  receive  alfo  a  Silk  Scarf,  and 
a  fmall  matter  of  Money  :  The  third  Clafs  hath  neither  Reward  nor  Puniffiment  :  Thofe  of  the 
fourth  receive  the  Badonado,  by  command  of  the  Mandarins  :  The  fifth  lofe  the  Bird  with 
which  the  Cap  is  adorned,  and  become  but  half  Syew  tj'ay  :  Thofe  that  have  the  Misfortune, 
to  be  in  the  fixth,  are  entirely  degraded;  but  there  are  few  to  whom  this  happens:  In  this 
Examination,  one  fhall  fometimes  fee  a  Man  of  fifty  or  fixty  Years  of  Age  badonado’d,  whild 
his  Son,  who  compofes  with  him,  receives  Applaufe  and  Rewards  :  But  as  to  the  Stew  tj'ay , 
or  Batchelors,  they  do  not  receive  the  Badonado  for  their  Compofitions  alone,  unlefs  there  be 
alfo  fome  Complaint  made  of  their  Morals  and  Behaviour. 

Every  Graduate  who  does  not  come  to  this  Triennial  Examination,  runs  the  Rifque  of  being  Cafes  in 
deprived  of  his  Title,  and  ranked  with  the  common  People.  There  are  but  two  Cafes,  in  Q^uates 
which  he  may  lawfully  be  abfènt;  either  Sicknefs,  or  Mourning  for  the  Death  of  a  Parent.  are  excufed 
The  old  Graduates,  who  upon  their  lad  Examination  appeared  to  be  fuperannuated,  are  for  [™,n 
ever  after  excufed  from  attending  thefe  Examinations  ;  preferving  neverthelefs,  the  Habit,  Cap,  Fja 
and  all  the  Prerogatives  and  Honours  of  their  Degree.  .  non 

To  attain  the  fécond  Degree,  that  of  Kyu  giny  they  mull  pafs  a  new  Examination  called  0b,Joation 
Chu  km ,  which  is  but  once  in  three  Years,  in  the  Capital  of  every  Province  of  the  Empire.  and  Order  of 
All  the  Siew  tfay  are  obliged  to  attend  at  it.  Two  Mandarins  come  Exprefs  from  the  Court,  feveraj  Kxa- 
to  prefide  at  this  Examination,  which  is  made  by  the  great  Officers  of  the  Province,  and  by  m}n‘ul0n- 
fome  other  Mandarins ,  as  their  Affiftants.  The  fird  of  the .  two  Mandarins  fent  from  the 
Court,  is  call’d  Ching  chu  kau ,  and  muft  be  Han  liny  that  is,  of  the  College  of  the  chief  Doc¬ 
tors  of  the  Empire  :  The  other  is  called  Fû  chu.  In  the  Province  of  Kyang  ji *,  for  indance, 
there  are  at  lead  ten  thoufand  Syew  tfay ,  who  are  obliged  to  be  at  this  Examination,  and  who 
fail  not  to  attend.  Amongd  thefe  ten  thoufand,  the  Number  of  thofe  who  are  nominated, 
that  is,  who  obtain  the  Degree  of  Kyu  gin ,  is  no  more  than  fixty  :  Their  Gown  is  of  a  brown- 
ifh  Colour,  with  a  blue  Border  four  Fingers  broad  :  The  Bird  upon  the  Cap  is  of  Gold,  or 
Copper  gilt;  and  the  Chief  of  them  has  the  Title  of  Kay  ywen.  It  is  not  eafy  to  obtain  this 
Degree  by  corrupting  the  Judges  ;  and  if  any  Intrigues  are  carried  on  for  that  Defign,  they 
mud  be  managed  with  great  Secrecy,  and  have  their  beginning  at  Pe  king. 

When  they  arrive  at  this  Degree,  they  have  but  one  Step  more  to  take,  to  be  Dodtors:  They 
mud  go  the  next  Year  to  Pe  king ,  to  be  examined  for  the  Degree  of  Dodtor  ;  and  the  Emperor 
is  at  the  Charge  of  this  fil'd  Journey:  Thofe  who  after  having  pafied  this  Examination  once, 
are  contented  with  being  Kyu  gin ,  either  becaufe  they  are  too  far  advanced  in  Years,  or  becaufe 
they  have  a  moderate  Fortune,  are  excufed  from  coming  any  more  to  this  Examination,  which  is 
made  at  Pe  king  every  three  Years.  Every  Kyu  gin  is  qualified  to  bear  any  Office  :  Sometimes  they 
obtain  Employments  merely  by  Seniority  in  this  Degree;  and  fome  of  them  have  become  Vice¬ 
roys  of  provinces:  And  as  all  Offices  are  bedow’d  in  confideration  of  the  Perfon’s  Merit,  a  Stu¬ 
dent,  who  is  the  Son  of  a  Peafant,  has  as  much  Hope  of  arriving  to  the  Dignity  of  Viceroy, 
and  even  of  Minider  of  State,  as  the  Children  of  Perfons  of  the  fird  Quality. 

Finally  thefe  Kyu  gin ,  as  foon  as  they  have  obtained  any  publick  Employment,  renounce  the  Gfthe  Tm_ 
Degree  of  Dodtor.  But  all  the  Kyu  giny  that  is,  Licentiates,  who  are  not  in  any  Office,  go  penal  Exa- 
every  three  Years  to  Pe  king ,  as  I  have  faid  before,  to  be  prefent  at  the  Examination  there  ; mination- 
which  is  called  the  Imperial  Examination  :  For  the  Emperor  himfelf  gives  the  fubjedt  of  the 
Compofitions,  and  by  the  Attention  he  gives,  and  the  exadt  Account  that  is  rendered  him,  is 
fijppofed  to  be  himfelf  the  Judge  of  them.  The  Number  of  Licentiates  who  come  to  this 
Examination,  amounts  very  often  to  five  or  fix  thoufand;  and  of  this  Number  about  three 
hundred,  whofe  Compofitions  are  judged  the  bed,  are  advanced  to  the  Degree  of  Dodtor. 
Sometimes  this  Degree  hath  been  given  but  to  1 50.  The  three  principal  ones  are  called  Fyen  tfi 
men  f'eng ,  that  is,  F  he  Difciples  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  :  The  Chief  of  thefe  is  called  Chwang  ywen ,  the 
next  Pang  ywen ,  and  the  lad  Fan  wha.  From  the  other  Dodtors,  the  Emperor  chutes  a  certain 
Number,  to  whom  they  give  the  Title  of  Hanlin ,  that  is;  Dodtors  of  the  fird  Order:  The 
others  are  called  F  fin  fè. 
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Who  ever  can  obtain  this,glorious  Title  of  [7 fm  ft,  either  in  Literature,  or  the  Army,  rhay 
look  upon  himfelf  as  a  Man  firmly  fettled,  and  needs  not  fear  Want,  i  01,  belides  that  he 
receives  an  infinite  Number  of  Prefents  from  his  Relations  and  Friends,  he  is  in  a  fairWay 
to  be  employed  in  the  mod  important  Polls  of  the  Empire,  and  every  body  courts  his  Protec¬ 
tion  :  His  Friends  and  Relations  never  fail  to  ere&,  in  their  City,  magnificent  triumphal  Arches 
to  hi3  Honour,  on  which  they  inlcnbe  his  Name,  the  Place  where,  and  the  Time  when  he 
received  his  Degree. 

The  Number  The  late  Emperor  Kang  hi,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  Reign,  obierved  that  there  were  not 
and  Good-  ^  many  new  Books  printed  as  ufual  ;  and  thofe  which  were  pubhfhed,  had  not  that  degree  of 
underfn>°e°ks  Perfection  he  could  have  wifh’d,  for  the  Glory  of  his  Reign,  and  which  might  make  them  wor- 
Emperor  ^]-jy  be  tranfmitted  to  Pcfterity  :  He  perceived  that  tnefe  chief  Doctors  of  the  Empire,  enjoy- 
Kang  kL  ing  quietly  the  Rank  to  which  they  were  raifed,  and  the  Reputation  for  Learning  which  they 
Ek  remedies  obtained,  negledted  their  Studies,  in  expectation  of  gainful  Employments.  To  remedy 
this  Negii-  t}fis  Negligence,  as  foon  as  the  Examination  for  Doctors  was  ended,  he  took’ upon  himfelf, 
contrary  to  cuftom,  to  examine  thefe  chief  Dottors,  who  fo  piqued  themfelves  upon 
being  Judges  and  Examiners  of  others.  This  Examination  gave  great  Alarm,  and  was  followed 
by  a  Judgment  Fill  more  furprifing:  For  feveral  of  thefe  chief  Doctors  were  fhamefully 
degraded  and  fent  back  to  their  own  Provinces.  The  Dread  of  fuch  another  Examination, 
keeps  thofe  Chief  of  the  Learned,  clofe  to  their  Studies.  The  Emperor  prided  himfelf  upon 
this  extraordinary  Examination,  becaufe  one  of  the  moft  learned  Men  of  the  Court,  who  was 
employed  in  looking  over  the  Compofitions,  agreed  exactly  with  him  in  his  Judgment,  con¬ 
demning  all  the  fame  that  his  Majefty  had  rejected,  excepting  one  Piece,  which  the  Mandarin 
judged  of  a  doubtful  Merit. 

It  appears  from  what  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  Comparifon  that  has  been  made  between 
thefe  three  Degrees,  which  diftinguifh  the  Learned  in  China ,  and  the  Batchelors,  Licentiates, 
b'The Learn  and  Doétors  of  Europe ,  iz  not  altogether  juft.  ift.  Becaufe  thefe  Names  in  Europe,  are  known 
J  ^'va  China,  fcarcely  any  where  but  in  Univerfities  and  Colleges;  and  the  Licentiates  have  no  greater  Accefs 
with  thofe  tj-ian  others  to  People  of  Faftiion  ;  whereas  here,  thefe  three  Degrees  comprehend  all  the  Nobility 
Learned7 il/  and  polite  People  of  China  ;  and  furnifh  almoft  all  the  Mandarins ,  except  fome  few  Tartars. 
Europe.  2Cp  Becaufe  in  Europe ,  a  confiderable  Progrefs  in  the  fj^eculative  Sciences,  and  an  exatft  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Philofophy  and  Theology,  is  requifite  in  order  to  be  made  a  Doctor;  whereas  in  China ; 
nothing  more  is  required  than  Eloquence,  and  the  Knowledge  of  their  Hiftory  and  Laws. 

To  give  a  yet  more  perfect  Idea,  of  the  great  Care  taken  by  the  Chinefe  to  form  their  Youth, 
and  to  make  the  Sciences  flourish  in  their  Empire,  I  (hall  infert  here  feveral  Extracts  of  Chinefe 
Books,  which  treat  of  their  Eftablifhment  of  the  publick  Schools.  It  was  Father  Dentrecolles 
Either  Den-  who  ma^e  this  curious  Enquiry,  and  communicated  it  to  me.  There  can  be  no  better  Means 
treaties' s  Re- of  informing  Ourfelves  concerning  China ,  than  by  China  itfelf  :  For  we  are  fure  to  come  at  a 
fearches  oa  true  Knowledge  of  the  Genius  and  Cuftoms  of  that  Nation,  if  we  purfue  this  Method. 
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Extract  of  a  Chinefe  Book ,  entitled \  The  Art  of  making 
a  People  Happy,  by  eflablifhing  public  Schools. 

1  h  r  o, 

ANTIENTLY.  in  China  a  Place  called  Shu,  was  alotted  for  a  certain  Number  of 
Families;  and  another  called  Tfyang ,  for  a  larger  Diftridt.  Thefe  two  Places  were 
Seminaries  for  educating  the  Youth  of  the  Empire,  and  forming  them  to  the  Sci¬ 
ences.  The  Literati  of  the  moft  con fpicuous  Merit,  were  compleated  in  the  Academy  of  Tfyang. 
The  Country  Schools  produced  thofe  Geniufes  that  are  qualified  for  Perfe&ion  in  the  Sciences. 
And  to  this  Day,  they  whofe  Knowledge  has  gain’d  them  Admittance  into  the  Hall  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  have  begun  by  the  loweft  Exercifes  of  the  young  Students. 

The  Emperor  Hong  vû  Founder  of  the  preceding  Dynafty  of  Ming,  being  perfuaded  of  how 
much  Importance  to  his  State  it  was,  to  aid  and  encourage  Youth  to  Literature  ;  in  the  fécond 
Year  of  his  Reign  ordained,  that  publick  Schools  fhould  be  built  in  all  the  Cities  of  the  ift.  2d. 
and  3d.  Rank.  And  fix  Years  after,  that  he  might  make  the  Benefit  more  general,  he  founded 
Schools  for  the  Country.  His  Order  addreft  to  the  Mandarins  of  the  refpedtive  Provinces  was 
in  thefe  Terms  : 

“  At  prefent  we  fee  at  Court,  and  thro’  all  the  Cities,  Schools  ere<5ted  for  teaching  the  Sci- 
cc  ences.  Our  Intention  is,  that  the  People  in  the  Country  fhould  likewife  fhare  in  thefe  great 
<c  Advantages,  and  in  that  wonderful  Change  which  Study,  no  doubt,  will  produce  among  our 
“  Subjects.  For  this  efFecft,  you  the  Mandarins  are  to  caufe  Schools  to  be  built  in  the  Coun- 
<c  try,  and  to  take  care  to  furnifh  them  with  able  Mafters.  Thefe  Mafters  being  cloathed  with 
“  Authority,  and  Men  of  Merit,  every  one  in  the  Empire  will  be  willing  that  Literature 
tc  fhould  become  the  firft  and  chiefeft  Employment  of  our  Youth,  and  that  they  endeavour  to 
“  excel  in  it.” 


By  whom 
and  when 
inilituted. 


Thus 
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Thus  after  the  Reign  of  the  Oriental  Î Tartars ,  Learning  began  to  revive  under  the  laft  Dynaftÿ. 

I  (hall  firft  fpeak  of  the  Schools  in  the  Country.  If  25  Families  require  one  of  them,  wé 
{Hall  find  that  the  Diftritft  of  a  City  of  the  third  Order,  will  require  a  hundred,  yet  the  Royal 
Appointments  for  the  Profefiors,  are  fufficient  only  for  thofe  of  two  Villages.  How  ffiall  we 
remedy  this?  My  Thoughts  are  as  follows. 

Our  Schools  at  prefent,  I  mean  the  Country  Schools,  are  a  good  deal  different  from  what 
thofe  named  Shu  or  ŸJ'yang  were  formerly.  Our  Anceflors  had  the  Subjects  of  their  Studies 
regulated,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  in  all  Schools  was  uniform.  Children  began  to  ftudy 
at  eight  Years  of  Age,  at  which  time  they  read  the  [*]  Kin  tfe  to  inftrudt  them  in  Chronology. 

And  the  Book  of  the  five  Parts  of  the  Empire,  for  Geography. 

They  then  were  taught  Arithmetic,  and  to  inftrudt  them  in  their  private  Deportment,  Method  of 
made  to  read,  the  Manner  in  which  they  ought  to  behave  to  a  Father,  a  Mother,  their  Rela-  |l,^ing  m 
tions  and  Domeftics;  and  in  their  Public;  their  Behaviour  to  Magiftrates,  to  Seniors,  and  to 
their  Equals.  Such  were  the  Books  that  were  put  into  the  Elands  of  the  Youth,  in  the  lower 
Form  or  the  Syau  hyo. 

At  the  Age  of  1  5,  they  pafl  thro’  the  higher  Sciences,  or  *ïa  hyo  ;  they  learned  all  the  Paffa- 
ges,  by  which  the  Baoks  of  our  ancient  Sages  afe  become  fo  valuable  ;  the  Rites-  and  Ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  Empire,  with  what  ever  relates  to  Princes  and  Magiftrates  ;  whatever  forms  a  Maii 
of  Honour,  and  a  Polititian  ;  in  fhort,  what  ever  relates  to  good  Government  in  general. 

At  firft  they  applied  themfelves  to  the  eafieft  Studies,  and  when  they  were  Mafters  of  the 
Rudiments,  they  advanced,  by  infenfible  Degrees,  to  higher  Attainments  ;  till  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  Number  of  Years,  they  became  very  able  Men.  It  was  in  the  Schools  of  the  refpedtive 
Diftri&s,  that  they  were  thus  form’d  by  little  and  little.  At  laft  the  Students  of  different  Pla¬ 
ces  or  Shit,  were  tranfplanted  into  the  Tfyang  or  common  School  of  the  Diftrkft  ;  and  they 
there  compleated  themfelves  by  Conferences,  by  the  Le&ures  of  the  firft  Mafters,  and  by  a 
mutual  Emulation. 

Thefe  excellent  Methods  new  modell’d  the  Wit,  the  Underftanding,  and  in  fhort,  the  whole  y;rtuCj  a 
of  the  Man.  Virtue,  thus  as  it  were  becoming  a  Science,  renders  Multitudes  happy  ;  and  Science, 
hence  it  was,  before  they  were  aware,  that  the  fo  much  defired  Change  was  of  a  fudden  wrought 
among  all  the  Members  of  the  State,  fo  as  to  render  the  whole  Empire  perfect. 

At  prefent,  the  Children  of  Men  of  Fortune  and  Quality,  have  the  means  of  Studying,  ^ 
without  ufing  them;  and  the  Poor  are  deftitute  of  them  who  moft  wifh  for  them.  When 
the  Parents  are  Great  and  Rich,  and  defign  to  beftow  a  liberal  Education  upon  their  . 
Children,  they  take  a  Tutor  into  their  Houfes,  where  they  affign  him  an  Apartment  ;  nor  will 
their  Pride  fuffer  them  to  allow  the  Children  of  their  poor  Neighbours,  to  reap  any  Benefit  by  buses’ in 
his  Leffons.  And  from  hence  it  is,  that  the  wife  Regulations  for  public  Schools,  either  for  City  Study. 

or  Country,  are  much  negledted. 

The  Mandarins  know  well  enough,  how  much  the  Manners  of  the  Age  require  to  be 
reformed  ;  but  one  would  think,  that  they  did  not  look  upon  this  as  a  very  prelhng  Affair.  The 
true  Obftacle  is,  that  they  want  the  neceffary  Affiftances,  to  build  and  endow  thefe  Schools  in 
the  Country.  Thus,  that  proper  and  ufeful  Defign  is  laid  afide  ;  and  hence  the  Doctrines  of 
pur  Ciaffic  Books  are  not  pracftifed;  fo  that  the  good  Cuftoms  of  our  Anceftors  daily  decay,  and 
in  time  will  be  entirely  ruined.  Let  us  prevent  this  Misfortune. 

What  I  am  going  now  to  propofe,  appears  to  me  of  Conference,  for  the  effe&ual  Re-eftablifli-  Meaiis  of 
ment  of  thefe  Schools.  Let  the  Literati  of  Fortunes,  and  the  rich  People  who  are  in  Polls,  removing 
make  it  their  Pleafure  to  unite;  and  each  in  his  own  Country  promote  this  noble  Undertaking,  them. 

Let  the  Mandarin  of  the  Place,  put  himfelf  at  their  Head  ;  after  which,  where  will  be  the  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  erecting  public  Buildings  for  Learning  ?  It  ought  likewife  to  be  confidered,  that  thefe 
Schools  are  principally  opened  for  the  Children  of  poor  People,  who,  without  fuch  Helps,  can 

make  no  Progrefs  in  Letters.  ...  .  T 

By  thefe  Methods  young  People,  however  poor,  if  their  Genius  leads  them  to  Learning,  may 

give  themfelves  up  intirely  to  it.  Mifery  commonly  prevails  moft  in  the  Country.  Cities  conflit 
chiefly  of  Merchants,  Tradefmen,  Graduates,  and  People  who  either  have  been  in  Employ¬ 
ments,  or  live  nobly.  In  the  Country,  moft  of  the  Inhabitants  either  labour  or  cultivate  the 

Ground,  keep  Flocks,  or  are  imployed  in  ruftick  Labours.  .  .  ■  c  c 

A  Computation  muff  be  made  how  many  poor  People  there  are  in  the  Diftrict  or  a  City,  lor  Method  of 
m  fiance,  of  the  third  Order,  and  how  many  rich  ;  upon  this  Computation  the  Plan  of  a 
School  muft  be  formed.  When  it  is  known  how  many  large  Bui  loughs,  and  Places  fie  a  school.-- 
quented  either  by  the  Commerce,  or  by  the  Fairs  held  in  them,  are  without  the  City,  and  how 
many  Habitations  and  Houfes  are  joining  to  each  other;  one  may  judge  from  thence  how 
many  Schools  there  ought  to  be.  As  for  fingle  Houfes  difperfed  up  and  down,  it  the  Inhabitants 
of  them  have  a  mind  that  their  Children  thould  ftudy,  they  muft  even  draw  nearer  the  School, 

and  provide  their  Children  Places  in  it.  ,  . 

The  Form  and  Order  in  which  I  would  have  fuch  a  School  built,  is  as  follows  ;  The  Biiildmy  p.^  ^ 
thould  have  firft  a  fpacious  Entry  ;  and  over  the  Gate  thould  be  written  in  large  Chambers  this 
Infcription,  I  HYO ,  that  is,  7 he  College  of  Piety.  Laftly,  the  whole  Ground  necellary,  mult 
be  furrounded  with  a’  good  Wall  ;  that  the  Students,  may  not  have  the  Liberty  of  going  out,  or 
other  People  of  coming  in. 


*  A' Cycle  of  Time  by  a  Calendar  of  60  Years. 


After 


Qualifications 
et  iVIaiters. 


Duties, 
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After  the  Gate  and  ftrft  Court,  there  mu  ft  be  a  Hall  for  the  Teng,  Affemblies  or  Leffcns, 
adotned  with  three  Ranges  of  Pillars  ;  and  at  a  juft  Diftance  a  fécond  Hall,  where  fhall  be  placed 
the  Picture  of  our  moft  Wife  and  Ancient  Mafter,  that  the  Student  may  come  every  Morning 
and  Evening  and  honour  him  in  that  Quality.  Two  Lodgings  are  to  be  built  at  the  Side  of 
this  Hall.  &The  Profeftor  is  to  live  in  the  one,  and  the  other  is  to  ferve  for  receivin'* 
Vifitsj  befides  a  Warderobc  is  to  be  built  where  the  Moveables  of  the  Houfe  are  to  be  kept 
The  Kitchen  may  be  on  the  Eaft,  and  an  open  Space  may  be  relerved  in  form  of  a  Garden. 
The  Building  being  once  ftnifhed,  it  may  be  furnifhed  with  Stools,  Tables,  Arm-chairs,  Por¬ 
celain  and  Flangings  ;  in  fhort,  with  every  thing  that  is  neceflary.  All  this  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  Expence,  but  the  People  of  Quality  are  to  fupply  it  by  voluntary  Contributions.  He 
who  is  the  principal  Superintendant  of  the  School,  is  to  chufe  for  the  Stewart  of  the  Houfe, 
an  aged,  wife,  and  virtuous  Man. 

As  for  the  Profeftor,  the  choice  muft  fall  upon  a  Man  of  an  unblemifh’d  Reputation,  full 
of  Probity,  and  with  Talents  both  to  inftruCt  and  improve  Youth  ;  provided  he  is  pofteft  of  fuch 
Qualities,  no  matter  for  his  Riches.  He  muft  be  prefented  to  the  Mandarin  of  the  Place,  who 
]s  to  examine  him  and  to  judge  of  his  Abilities.  The  School  is  then  to  be  opened  with  Solem¬ 
nity,  and  the  Youth  muft  have  Notice  to  be  prefent,  and  be  exhorted  to  be  iubmiftive  to  him. 

The  Scholars  are  to  acknowledge  their  Mafter  by  the  Reverence  due  to  his  Quality,  and  they 
may  make  a  Prefent  to  him,  tho’  he  cannot  exatft  one  from  them  :  However  that  is  an  ancient 
Cuftom.  Wen  hong ,  famous  in  the  Province  of  Se  Chwen ,  when  he  affembled  the  Youth  of 
the  Country  every  Day  to  be  inftru&ed,  introduced  the  Cuftom  of  offering  fomething  to  the 
Mafter.  # 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  Practice  ought  to  be  kept  up  :  And  that  none  fhould  grudge  a 
fmall  Expence,  efpecially  when  it  is  well  placed.  It  helps  a  poor  Profeftor,  fuch  as  moft  of 
thefe  Mafters  are,  to  pafs  his  life  eafily,  and  to  aflift  his  Family,  from  which  he  is  fometimea 


at  a  good  Diftance. 

Indeed,  he  ought  rather  to  have  a  regular  Appointment  to  truft  to  ;  for  which  reafon  in  found¬ 
ing  a  School,  a  certain  Extent  of  Land  fhould  be  purchafed,  whofe  Revenue  fhould  be  apply ’d 
to  the  Payment  of  the  Mafter  and  Officers  of  the  Houfe. 
and  Exercifes  He  is  regularly  to  give  out  the  common  Exercifes  of  their  Studies.  In  the  Morning  he  is 
of  the  Stu-  t0  make  them  recite  by  heart  the  Paffage  of  the  Book  which  had  been  preferibed  as  a  Leffon 
,  the  Night  before  ;  he  is  then  to  give  out  a  new  one,  and  to  proportion  it  to  the  Capacity  of 
the  Scholar.  It  is  of  Importance  that  he  pronounces  the  Letters  in  a  diftind  clear  Voice, 
giving  each  its  full  Emphafis.  Befides,  in  Reading  he  is  to  mark  the  different  Paufes,  where 
the  Senfe  of  the  Period  is  more  or  lefs  compleat. 

After  the  Scholars  have  breakfafted  they  are  to  apply  to  Writing.  The  Mafter  in  fetting 
their  Copies  ought  to  form  every  Letter  according  to  the  Number  of  Strokes,  and  the  Model 
in  the  lafF  amended  Chyang  Tun .  He  is  to  guide  the  Pencil,  fo  that  the  Letter  may  have 
its  exaCt  Figure  and  Beauty;  and  by  thefe  Copies  the  Scholar  is  to  write. 

Moreover,  tho’  the  Bufinefs  here  is  to  know  how  to  manage  the  Pencil,  it  muft  not  be 
imagin’d  that  this  Art  is  learn’d  in  Hafte,  or  at  Random,  or  that  it  is  an  eafy  Matter  to  form 
a  well  proportion’d  Letter.  It  is  neceffary  in  the  Beginning  to  accuftom  the  Scholar  to  be 
exaeft,  and  to  labour  to  attain  to  Perfection  on  that  Head. 

When  the  Copy  is  finifh’d,  every  Scholar  ought  to  bring  his  Writing  to  the  Mafter,  who  is 
to  run  it  over,  and  to  mark  the  faireft  Letters  with  a  little  Circle,  and  to  mark  with  a  Dafh 
thofe  that  are  faulty,  that  they  may  learn  to  correct  them  another  Time. 

When  Books  are  to  be  explain’d,  the  Mafter  is  to  begin  by  briefly  fumming  up  the  Subjed 
of  the  Chapter  to  be  explain’d.  Then  taking  it  by  Parts  he  is  to  give  ;  i.  The  proper  Signi¬ 
fication  of  each  Character.  2.  The  Senfe  of  the  whole  Period.  Above  all  Things  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  the  Mafters  convey  clear  and  precife  Ideas,  and  fuch  as  may  continue  diftinCtly 
upon  the  Memories  of  the  Children. 

When  the  Explication  is  over,  he  is  to  call  each  of  the  Students,  and  to  make  them  pafs  by 
his  Table  in  Silence,  that  the  Awe  of  him  may  be  better  imprinted  on  their  Minds.  Next  Day, 
before  he  proceeds  to  a  new  Explication,  he  muft  take  an  Account  of  the  foregoing.  The 
paraphrafes  of  the  learned  Chang  ko  laû ,  is  the  Work  that  can  beft  inftruCl  the  Scholar  in  the, 
true  ienfe  of  claflic  Books,  which  are  there  explained  very  clearly  even  to  the  leaft  Letter. 

The  Scho-  When  the  Hour  of  Explication  is  over  it  is  commonly  Mid-day,  and  then  they  go  to  Dinner  ; 
lars  Exerei-  after  Dinner,  as  in  the  Morning,  the  Exercifes  begin  by  a  recital  of  the  preferib’d  Leffon,  after 
Afternoon  which  a  new  one  is  given  out.  Then  they  are  to  fall  to  the  Exercife  of  Tfo  twi  (-f*)  the  fubjeCt  of 
•7W  tfe  is  propofed,  which  ought  to  be  more  or  lefs  lengthened,  according  to  the  Progrefs  the 
Scholar  has  made. 

But  before  this  Work  they  receive  a  Book  to  read,  which  contains  many  Models  of  thefe 
Sort  or  Compofttions,  and  inftruCting  them  to  know  in  what  Senfe  the  Words  and  Characters 
muft  to  be  taken,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  placed  according  to  the  different  Accents,  that 
they  may  receive  the  neceflary  Cadence.  By  exerciflng  themfelves  in  thefe  Works,  their  Style 

may 


.(+)  Thcfe  confift  offome  Words  and  Phrafes,  that  have  a  cation,  or  Blank  Verfe. 
kind  of  Relation  to  one  another,  making  an  imperfed  Vtrfifi- 
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fïïay  be  formed  to  Petitions,  Ordinances,  Letters  and  other  Compositions,  where  the  familiat 
Style  cannot  have  Place. 

Every  Morning  and  Evening*  when  the  Scholars  enter  and  leave  the  School,  they  ought  to 
prefent  themfelves  before  the  Picture  of  the  Ancient  Mafter  (f  )  Syen  tje ,  and  to  do  him  Revc-  dfjn 

rence.  Wlien  they  come  home,  they  ought  to  make  the  fame  Reverence  to  their  Parents  and  the  Students* 
to  the  Aged.  (f)  1  nefe  are  the  Duties  ol  Civility  to  which  young  Perfons  ought  to  be  formed, 
in  order,  that  both  at  home  and  abroad,  they  may  acquire  that  Air  of  Politenels  fo  fuitable  to 
the  Literati. 

The  Leftons  they  have  got  by  heart  in  five  Days,  they  ought  to  repeat  upon  the  fixth  ;  on 
which  Day  they  are  to  be  preferib’d  no  new  Talk,  but  are  to  confider  all  thefe  Lelfons 
and.  reduce  them  to  writing,  without  the  help  of  a  Book.  Such  as  do  it  faultily,  ought  to  be 
punched.  Thefe  Days  of  Repetition  are  the  fame  thing  to  the  Students,  as  the  ^reat  Exami¬ 
nations  are  to  the  Literati. 

But  the  principal  Study  of  Youth  ought  to  be  the  Efteem,  Love  and  Pradice  of  Virtue;  to  virtue,  a  ^ 
know,  to  combat,  and  to  vanquifh  their  own  Failings  ;  to  reform,  and  to  work  a  thorough  ccffiyy  Study 
Change  upon  their  Natures:  Thefe  are  the  grand  Studies.  And,  that  none  may  be  deceiv’d  In  forYouth> 
the  Meaning  of  thefe  general  Terms,  it  is  as  follows.  A  young  Man,  at  home,  mu  ft  be  perfedly 
fubmifiive,  and  abroad,  perfedly  compos’d.  Does  he  meet  one  of  greater  Age  or  Quality  ?  Let 
him  fhew  a  great  deal  of  Refped:  Is  he  among  his  Companions  and  Equals?  Let  him  win 
them  by  his  Modefty,  and  a  genteel  Complaifance;  let  no  haughty  Air,  or  any  Negligence 
of  Manners  be  feen  in  his  Deportment,  and  no  Exprefiions  of  Ill-nature  be  heard  in  his  Talk. 

Let  Anger -never  make  any  alteration  in  his  Countenance;  and  Sincerity,  Honefty,  and  Upright- 
nefs  always  prevail,  in  his  dealings  among  Men,  and  in  his  Commerce  in  the  World.  This  is 
adually  to  reform  and  to  perfed  one’s  felf. 

Our  +  I  King  informs  us,  that  to  endeavour  to  corred  thofe  who  know  not  the  Ways  of  as  is  the  Up- 
Juftice,  and  have  gone  aftray,  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  wife  Man.  This  Text  acquaints  us  that  righînefs  of 
as  Youth  is  a  Time  of  Ignorance;  fo  the  great  Science  in  which  Youth  fhould  be  educated,  and 
is  the  Science  of  an  upright  Heart  and  a  difinterefted  Mind,  which  are  diredly  oppofite  to 
and  diftant  from  falfe  Seds  and  dangerous  Maxims.  What  excellent  Subjeds  would  not  fuch 
an  Education  form  !  and  how  worthy  of  our  Sages,  "would  fuch  an  Exercife  be  !  What  then 
can  one  think  of  a  Mafter,  who  negleding  to  reform  his  Pupils  from  the  Errors  and  Corrupti¬ 
ons  of  the  Age,  applies  all  his  cares  to  burthen  their  Memory  with  a  Load  of  ufelefs  Leftons  ? 
Unacountable  Abufe  ! 

This  Diforder  might  be  reform’d,  if  the  Mandarins,  who  are  the  ||  Paftors  as  w7ell  as  the  How  attain- 
Governors  of  the  People  committed  to  their  Charge,  would  rightly  confider  it.  As  for  inftance, able' 
when  Bufinefs  calls  them,  as  it  frequently  does,  into  the  Country,  where  they  are  oblig’d  to  Vifit 
feveral  different  Places  of  their  Diftrid,  if  they  would  take  the  Trouble  to  vifit  the  Schools, 
to  obferve  the  Progrefs  of  the  Scholars  and  the  Method  of  the  Teachers;  and  beftow  fome 
Mark  of  Diftindion  upon  the  fineft  Capacities  among  the  former,  and  of  Liberality  upon  the 
-  moft  painful  and  diligent  among  the  Latter  ;  What  good  Confequences  would  not  attend  this  ? 

The  Fathers,  the  Mothers,  and  the  elder' Brothers,  when  they  knew  of  a  Mandarins  coming, 
would  fpur  their  Children  or  younger  Brothers  up  to  ftudy.  And  the  Mafter,  after  fuch  an 
Honour,  would  have  a  great  deal  more  Zeal  and  Authority  to  make  himfelf  heard  and  obey’d; 
and  thereby  form  Pupils  diftinguifh’d  both  by  Learning  and  Virtue. 

1 1  REMARKS  on  the  fame  Subject. 

THE  I  hyo,  or  Schools  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Liberality  of  the  Prince,  Mandarins,  pIlh!lc 
or  other  wealthy  People  zealous  for  the  public  Good,  as  jar  as  T  can  learn,  are  pretty  rare  Schools 
■  .  in  China  ;  but  the  common  Hyo  or  Schools  are  fo  frequent,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  Village  in 

without  at  leaf  one.  And  a  young  Man  who  has  not  ftudied,  is  a  living  Monument  of  the  extream 
Poverty  of  his  Parents. 

It  is  a  Proverb  in  China  ;  There  are  more  Maflers  than  Scholars,  and  more  Phyficians  than 
Patients. 

Peaching  is  the  Employment  of  all  the  numerous  Crowds  of  poor  Literati  ;  for  as  the  greatefl  Teaching, 
Honours  and  the  higheft  Manda  rinate  is  attainable  by  Letters,  there  is  not  a  Family  that  does  not 
make  one  of  the  Children  ftudy,  in  hopes  that  he  may  Jiicceed  as  well  as  others  ;  but  as  they  are  fre-  rati.  r 
quently  difappointed,  they  at  lafl  find  themfelves  reduc'd  to  the  Necefftty  of  Teaching. 

Schoobnafters  often  to  enlarge  their  Income,  make  up  a  J mall  Colle 51  ion  of  Noftrums,  and  thus 
aft  in  the  double  Capacity  of  Schoolmafter  and  Phyfician.  Or  elfe,  they  betake  themfelves  to  the 
latter ,  when  Age  has  incapacitated  them  for  the  former  ;  fo  that  all  of  a  J'udden  they  become  old 
j  Phyficians. 

The  Literati  who  teach ,  if  they  have  Genius,  learn  at  the  fame  time  ;  that  they  may  attain  a  higher 
Degree.  For,  as  foon  as  in  the  Examinations  they  become  Syew  tfay  or  Doftors,  however  poor  they 
were  before,  they  inftantly  emerge  from  their  MiJ'ery.  All  their  Kindred  contributes  to  their  Sub- 
Jifience  ;  they  have  a  Right  to  demand  Favours  jrom  the  Mandarins  ;  and  are  in  hopes  to  become 

Vol.  I.  5  D  one 

(f)  Confucius.  (  !!  )  T  he  Chine fe  Word  is  Mu  tfay  ;  Mu  fignifying  Pafor,  and 

(*)  This  is  what  the  Chine. fe  call  Tfoyc.  tfay  iignifying  Governor, 

it)  '1  heiroldelt  Canonical  Book. 
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Difettfes  in¬ 
cident  to 
School-maf- 
ters. 


me  ibembkts  within  a  certain  Number  of  Tears.  If  thy  repair  to  Court,  and  there  get  to  be 
Preceptor  to  /5»»f  Mandarin’s  or  great  Maris  Son,  their  Advancement  is  yet  more  quick  and  more 

lure  :  This  is  a  Courte  that  many  off  them  take.  .  . 

Mp-ftof  '  The  Quality  of  Majler,  or  Syen  feng ,  is  never  effaced  with  refpeB  to  the  Scholar.  He,  {fays  the 
the Chir.cfe  proverb)  -who  has  been  once  look'd  uponas  Matter,  ought  all  the  reji  of  his  Lijeto  be  lock  d  upon  as  Fa- 
for  tacir  Prc-  ^  undoubtedly  was  upon  this  Maxim  that  the  famous  Minijler  of  State,  Paul  Sy  u,  the  great  Pro- 

C'Pt0rS’  tettor  of  our  Holy  Religion,  put  himfelf  his  and  whole  Family  into  deep  Mourning,  as  if  it  had  been 
for  his  oton  Father,  when  he  heard  of  the  Death  of  the  Miffionary  who  had  inputted  and  baptifed  him. 

^  lJp0n  thefe  Principles  too,  whenever  the  Scholars  become  Mandarins,  their  Majler,  or,  in  his 
room  his  Sons,  have  a  Right  to  vifft  them,  and  to  demand  a  mark  of  Acknowledgment,  which  is  never 
denied  Even  a  Viceroy,  in  Prefence  of  the  great  Mandarins  of  his  Province,  will  yield,  without  any 
Scruple  the  firjl  Place  to  the  Syen  feng,  who  had  given  him  his  earliejl  Inffruttions  ;  tho  perhaps  he 
fives  poor,  and  in  feme  Vi  liage,  while  his  Pupil  mounts  to  the  higheft  Diftinttion.  This  isthe  Foundation 
of  the  great  Honours  that  even  Emperors  pay  to  Confuçius  ,who  is  the  firjl  Syen  feng  of  the.  Empire. 

The  Chinefe  Authors  very  much  extoll  the  Office  of  a  Schoolmajler  to  Touth.  It  is,  {fays  one  of 
their  Sages)  the  moft  compleat  and  the  mofi  important  Employment-,  for  the  good  or  bad  Fortune  of  a 
Family  defends  upon  the  Education  of  the  Children,  and  the  Faults  of  the  Scholars  affett  the  Cha- 

raster  of  the  Majler.  . 

cfa  following  Paffage  is  contained  in  a  pretty  Modern  Author ,  approved  oj  by  two  of  the  firjl 

Dotfors  about  Court.  “  ïo  apply  to  the  Education  of  Touth  is  a  very  high  Point  of  the  Virtue  Te 

kyi  ta  :  Will  the  Creator  of  the  Univerfe  fail  one  Day  to  reward  it  ?  Tfau  we  ngan  te  pu  me 

yew  ?  ”  The  fame  Author  has  fever  al  ObJervations  which  I  fhall  take  notice  of ,  viz. 

Firjl  OBSERVATION. 

IT  is  wrong  to  fhew  Contempt,  as  People  fometimes  do,  for  thofe  who  have  taught  us  the 
firft  Elements.  The  Pains  they  take  are  very  great,  and  incomparably  more  diicouraging, 
than  thofe  required  in  directing  the  Studies  of  fuch  as  are  more  advanced. 

Remark.]  In  reality ,  we  fee  a  great  many  Schoolmafers  who  become  aflhmatic  and  confumptive, 
by  being  obliged  both  tofludy  and  to  teach  ;  tho  their  Entertainment  is  better  than  they  can  have 
at  their  own  ELouJes  ;  the  Parents  of  their  Scholars  providing  them  with  all  Neceffaries.  Befedes ,  the 
continual  Bawling  either  of  the  Majler  or  the  Scholars  is  uneafy  ;  for  the  Chinefe  learn  their  Books 
bv  reciting  them  aloud ,  and  are  furpriid  to  fee  us  Jiudy  without  opening  our  Lips ,  or  ufing  any 
Motion  ;  they  accompanying  always  the  Sound  of  their  Voice  with  a  fight  Motion  of  the  Body ,  or 

at  leaf  of  the  Head. 

Second  OBSERVATION. 

A  few  People  dwell  together,  that  they  may  be  near  the  Matter  who  teaches  their  Children  ; 
and  becaufe  they  are  not  in  a  Condition  to  be  at  Expences,  any  of  the  Literati  ferves  their 
turn  ;  thus  the  Generality  of  Matters  are  very  ignorant. 

Remark.]  They  are ,  however ,  good  for  fomewhat  ;  for  they  have  a  Method  of  teaching  certain 
Books.  Be  fide  s ,  they  fhew  the  Scholars  how ,  and  when  to  make  a  handfome  Reverence  ;  to  give  and 
take  a  Difi  of  Tea  genteely,  to  contrail  a  certain  Air  in  his  walking ,  the  Marnier  of  his  Bonnet, 
and  the  handling  of  his  Fan ,  which  dif  ingulf  es  the  Chinefe  Students. 

Third  OBSERVATION. 

He  commends  the  Practice  of  a  certain  Profettor,  who  always  enquired  of  the  Parents  of  his 
Scholars,  whether  they  defigned  to  compleat  the  Education  of  their  Children  as  Scholars,  or  if 
they  intended  them  only  for  Merchants  or  Tradefmen,  fuch  as  themfelves,  that  he  might  adapt 
his  Lettons  to  their  feveral  Views,  and  his  Scholars  neither  lofe  their  Time  nor  he  his  Pains. 

JVACllIUUOI  Remark.]  The  Children  of  poor  People  are  commonly  afifed  in  quickly  procuring  a  fmall 
Educating  Stock  of  Char  allers,  for  writing  their  Accounts,  by  means  of  a  Book,  where  the  moft  ordinary  Occur- 

dm[  Chl1"  rences  °f  L\fe  are  coarfdy  drawn,  and  below  each  Figure  is  the  Char  abler  or  Name  of  the  Thing 
reprefented. 

The  chinefe  The  Chinefe,  for  their  Diverfon,  commonly  found  the  Inclinations  of  their  Children.  Whenever 
curious  in  they  can  ufe  their  Hands,  they  lay  before  them  a  Book,  a  Ballance,  and  Arms  ;  and  according  ta 
inclinations6^  ^oice  of  the  Child ,  they  judge  (a)  him  born  with  a  Genius  for  Learning ,  Trade,  or  War . 

Fourth  O  B  S  E  R  P'  A  T I O  N. 

The  Capacity  of  the  Scholar  is  to  be  confulted,  and  it  is  not  to  be  over-loaded  with  Study. 

Tho* 


Bad  Choice 
of  Matters 
to  what 
owing. 


Particular 
Duty  of  a 
Matter. 


Method  of 


(a)  This  Cuftom  has  very  little  Foundation  in  Reafon.  The  lower  Rank  of  People,  who  we  find  by  Du  Hu/i/e'i  Accounts  in 
Choice  of  the  Children  probibly  will  fix  upon  what  moft  at-  other  Places  of  this  Work  are  as  much  addicted  to  Superftitions 
tra&s  their  Eyes.  Perhaps  it  may  only  prevail  among  the  as  any  in  the  World. 
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Tho’ they  could  learn  200  Chara&ers  in  a  Day,  teach  them  but  106;  otherwife  you  will  dif-  ^idreTto05 
courage  them.  Do  not  pulh  them  on  to  too  hard  Talks,  for  that  is  to  make  them  do  amils.  be  consulted: 


Remark.]  As  to  the  Memory  of  the  Chin zfe,fays  Father  Dentricolles,  I  have  been  more  than  Prodigious 
once  fur  prized,  to  hear  the  little  Cbriflians  about  feven  or  eight  Tears  of  Age ,  repeat  pretty  long 
Books  from  one  E?id  to  the  other.  Science  in  China,  confifts  principally  in  the  Exercife  of  the  Memory  ; 
and  in  committing  to  it  many  Books.  A  Mandarin,  one  Day  feeing  my  Jmall  European  Library , 

‘whifpered  to  another  Mandarin,  Do  you  think  that  he  can  repeat  fome  of  thefe  Books  to  us? 

Thefe  Gentlemen  frequently  enquired  of  us,  by  what  Secrets  they  might  attain  a  happy  Memory.  I 
believe  a  great  many  ruin  theirs  by  their  Excefs  at  firfi  fetting  out  upon  their  Studies. 


Fifth  OBSERVATION. 

Above  all  things  young  People  muft  be  prohibited  from  reading  Romances,  Comedies,  ^Jst^rohi* 
Verfes,  or  obfeene  Songs  ;  thefe  fort  of  Books  foften  and  corrupt  the  Heart  infenfibly,  and  Young  Chii- 
contribute  to  the  Lofs  of  good  Manners.  It  is  a  fhameful  Thing  ever  to  have  read  them  with  dren. 
Pleafure  ;  a  bad  Difcourfe,  if  it  enters  into  the  Ear  of  a  young  Scholar,  remains,  all  his  Life 
after,  in  his  Heart. 


Remark.]  The  Emperor  Kang  hi  prohibited  the  Sale  of  Books  that  are  contrary  to  good 
Manners,  fuch  as  certain  Romances  capable  to  corrupt  Touth.  The  Mandarins  infpetl  the  Shops  of 
the  Bookfe  tiers,  who,  for  all  that,  do  not  flick  to  fell  them  privately. 


Extract  of  a  Treatife  upon  the  fame  Subject,  made  by 
Chu  hi,  one  of  the  mo  ft  celebrated  Doctors  in  China, 
who  lived  under  the  Nineteenth  Dynajly  called  Seng. 

V''*:  *. .  ?  V»1r'  i  U  ?  .  Vlft4  » 

n  0  ’  ■  7  > 

CHU  HI  begins  with  pointing  out  the  true  End  of  Study,  which  is  Virtue  :  To  this  Confequcncè 
it  is,  fays  he,  that  a  Scholar  ought  to  apply  all  his  Forces;  in  the  fame  Manner  as  he^^  ^u" 
who  draws  a  Bow,  aims  Ilraight  at  the  Mark,  and  fears  nothing  fo  much  as  to  {hoot  Youth, 
wide.  To  learn  Children  Characters,  to  make  them  repeat  whole  Books,  and  to  give  them 
an  outward  Air  of  Politenels,  without  ever  troubling  them  with  any  Endeavours  to  reform  their 
Manners,  is  generally  what  is  called  AffeCtion  for  Children  ;  but  at  the  bottom  it  is  hating 
them:  Parents  may  perhaps  be  very  well  fatisfied  with  fuch  a  Mailer;  but  do  not  luperior 
Beings,  without  our  perceiving  it,  keep  an  Account  of  fo  criminal  a  Negligence,  to  punilh  it  in 
due  Time  ? 

The  famous  Hyu ,  when  he  was  a  little  Scholar,  alked  one  Day  of  his  Mailer,  What  was  Phe  Fn(1  of- 
the  Ettd  of  his  Studies  ?  The  Latter  anfwer’d,  That  he  might  rife  to  the  honourable  Degree  of  Syew  Siud)* 
tfay,  or  Doctor.  What,  reply’d  the  young  Hyu,  is  there  nothing  more  propofed  ?  The  Mailer 
immediately  perceived  the  elevated  Views  of  the  Child,  and  went  to  his  Parents  ;  Tour  Son, 
faid  he,  has  a  Soul  greater  than  ordinary  ;  fo  promiflng  a  Scholar  requires  a  more  able  Mafler  than 
I  am  ;  take  care  to  provide  one  for  him. 

At  prefent,  when  we  fay  that  a  Man  can,  if  he  will,  become  as  virtuous  as  our  firfi  Emperors 
Tau  and  Shun,  it  is  look’d  upon  as  a  Paradox;  the  Difficulty  difeourages  to  fucceed.  But  does  any 
renounce  the  Goods  of  Fortune,  becaufe  of  the  Pain  that  attends  the  acquiring  of  them  ? 

If  young  Men  are  commonly  entertain’d  with  the  Example  of  our  antient  Sages,  and  if  they 
are  accullomed  frequently  to  think  of  them,  they  will  become  what  they  were.  It  is  in  virtue  An 
of  fuch  an  Education  that  a  Mailer  is  called  a  fécond  Father  ;  but  a  Mailer  ought  to  remember,  Government, 
that  as  a  Workman  is  employ’d  becaufe  of  his  Skill,  fo  when  he  is  charged  with  the  Education 
of  a  Youth,  it  requires  all  his  Cares  and  Application. 

The  Advice  given  by  an  Emperor  upon  his  Death-bed  to  his  Succeffor,  Ihould  be  inculcated 
among  Youth  :  “  Never  fay  this  or  that  Fault  is  a  flight  one,  therefore  I  will  indulge  my  felf  in 
“  it  ;  or,  this  A£l  of  Virtue  is  inconfiderable,  therefore  let  me  omit  it.” 

Youth  is  averfe  to  Conllraint  ;  they  therefore  ought  to  be  inllru&ed  in  fuch  a  Manner  as 
not  to  difeourage  them.  If  the  Bundle  of  Thorns  which  is  wrapp’d  round  the  young  Tree,  in 

to  defend  it  from  Cattle,  is  too  thick,  and  binds  it  too  hard,  it  crufhes  it.  Inllrudtions  and  iiiuih-ated. 
Reprimands  Ihould  come  like  the  vernal  Winds  and  Rains,  whofe  Influence  promotes  the  gen¬ 
tle  Growth  of  the  Plants. 

Lelfons  and  Precepts  formerly  were  in  Verfe,  and  in  Form  of  Songs,  that  they  might  enter 
more  eafily  into  the  Minds  of  Children,  and  ferve  for  Diverlions  adapted  to  their  Age,  thereby  ^ \ fef_ 
making  them  infenfible  of  the  Toil  of  Studying.  Our  antient  Kings  had  introduced  that  ions  and 
Method  of  Teaching  :  We  think  that  there  is  little  in  it  ;  but  it  is  of  very  great  Importance.  PrecePts- 
This  Method  is  alter’d;  do  Things  go  better  ? 

Chu  hi  defeends  into  lèverai  other  little  Details  :  “  When  Children,  lays  he,  repeat  their 
“  Lelfons,  caufe  them  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  may  have  printed  on  their 

“  Minds 
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Minds,  what  they  pronounce  with  their  Lips  :  fay  nothing  to  them  that  can  he  conftrued 
“  to  favour  (*)  falfe  Seds  :  Take  Care  to  give  them  an  Antidote  againfl  that  Poifon.  **  p{e 
then  advifes  to  give  them  Rewards,  which  ought  to  be  done  the  lirft  and  fifteenth  of  every 
Month  :  Thefe  Rewards  fhould  confifl  of  Pencils  and  Paper  for  Writing. 

Chu  hi  fpeaks  next  of  the  long  Vacation  which  begins  at  the  twentieth  of  the  lafi  Month 
of  the  Cbinefe  Year,  and  continues  to  the  twentieth  or  thereabouts  of  the  (-f-)  firft  Month. 
And  of  the  This  long  Vacation  is  preceded  by  a  general  Examination  of  the  Scholars ;  now  excepting 
Cbinefe  Ho.'i-  this  .there  are  but  few  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Year  ;  the  few  that  are  fall  on  the  Feafts,  and  other 
<hys  for  Cbinefe  Holidays  in  different  Months.  The  Birth-Day  of  the  Syen  fieng ,  or  the  Profeffor,  is 
another  Feaft  for  the  Scholars,  who  that  Day  make  him  their  Prefents  of  Congratulation.  The 
Evening  Clafs  ends  every  Day  by  a  fliort  Hiftory.  This  Practice  is  very  commendable.  At 
laft,  before  the  Scholars  are  difmifs’d,  a  fmali  varnifh’d  Board  is  expofed,  which  contains  an 
ufeful  Inftrudtion  in  the  Commerce  of  Life  in  four  Verfes;  thefe  every  one  tranfcribes,  and  reads 
three  Times  with  a  loud  Voice  :  Then  the  School  breaks  up  for  that  Day. 

Chu  hi  has  an  entire  Chapter  upon  the  Care  with  which  young  Students  ought  to  fhun 
faults to  be  î.Too  many  Engagements,  2.  Play,  3.  Wine,  4.  Gallantry,  5.  A  foft  and  effeminate  Life! 
fliunud.  j_pe  tjlen  pa{rcs  t0  many  jg0  Jl >  that  is  to  lay,  Things  to  be  lamented,  with  relped  to  the  Negledt 
of  Studying  :  viz . 

1.  Hiftory  informs  us,  that  formerly  the  Paffion  for  Study  was  fo  great,  that  a  poor  Man 
and  to  be  reduced  to  dig  the  Earth  for  his  Livelihood,  carried  his  Book  to  the  Field  with  him,  that  he 
lamented,  might  fnatch  a  leifure  Moment  for  Study,  amidft  his  hard  Toils.  What  matter  of  Shame  is 

this  to  thofe  who  live  at  their  eafe,  and  have  all  the  Conveniencies  of  Studying,  yet  feel  no 
Ardour  for  it  ? 

2.  Our  Anceftors  went  cheerfully' a  great  Way  to  fearch  out  a  Ma  (1er  :  Now-a-days  we 
have  Mailers  at  hand,  and  yet  negleà  to  profit  by  them. 

3.  Formerly,  Men  were  oblig’d  to  be  at  the  prodigious  Pains  of  tranfcribing  whole  Books; 
yet  they  willingly  underwent  the  Labour  ;  but  at  prelent,  tho’  by  means  of  the  fine  Art  of 
Printing,  the  Bookfellers  Shops  and  Libraries  are  overflock’d  with  Books,  Perlons  negïedt  to 
ufe  them. 

4.  For  want  of  Explanation,  People  were  formerly  oblig’d  to  fpend  three  Years  upon  the 
Study  of  one  Book;  and  were  thirty  Years  in  underftanding  the  Canonical  Books.  At  Pre- 
fent,  the  Labours  of  the  Learned  have  rendered  all  thefe  Studies  attainable  in  the  Flower  0f  a 
Man’s  Age  ;  yet  we  fee  Perfons  fpending  the  Bloom  of  their  Life  in  Idlenefs  and  Indolence. 

5.  How  many  unhappy  Perfons  are  born  deaf  and  blind  ?  We  bewail  their  Misfortune,  and 
juflly.  Yet,  when  young  Men  in  the  free  Exercife  of  their  Senfes,  and  with  a  lively,  pene¬ 
trating  Underftanding,  abufe  thefe  precious  Gifts;  what  worfe  could  befal  them,  tho’  they 
were  depriv’d  of  both  Eyes  and  Ears  ? 

6.  What  Age  or  Condition  of  Life  is  exempted  from  Pain  ?  Yet  a  young  Fellow  free  from  all 
Trouble  or  Hardfhip,  fhuns  a  flight  Pain,  fuch  as  that  of  reading,  while  his  Father,  perhaps, 
is  earning  a  Livelihood  for  him  with  the  Sweat  of  his  Brows. 

7.  How  many  People  born  to  humble  and  mean  Imployments  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  even  of  the  Names  of  our  Canonical  Books,  Shi  and  Li?  Ye  alfo,  Young  Gentlemen,  Sons 
of  the  Literati,  and  of  the  Doctors,  ye  place  not  the  Glory  of  a  Man  of  Learning,  as  your  Fa¬ 
thers  did,  in  the  Knowledge  of  Books,  but  in  clothing  yourfelves  in  Silk,  and  in  alfuming  great 
Airs  ;  without  minding  that  by  your  Ignorance  you  will  fink  your  Family  into  Obfcurity. 

8.  'Thole  who  lived  in  the  firft  times  wanted  Places',  where  they  might,  apart  from 
Hurry  and  Noife,  read  and  compofe  ;  but  now  there  are  Edifices  built  on  purpofe,  in  Cities, 
in  the  Country,  where  Mailers  invite  and  wait  upon  Scholars  ;  yet  thefe  Advantages  are 
flighted,  Men  are  amufed  with  Trifles,  and  are  as  vain  as  Women  in  their  Ornaments 
and  D relies,  both  for  the  Body  and  Head  ;  and  yet  they  affedt  the  Name  of  Literati,  and  with¬ 
out  blufhing  allow  People  to  give  them  the  Title  of  Doctor. 

9.  All  the  Duties  of  civil  Life  are  circumftantially  fet  down  in  Books  ;  yet  young  Men  neglect 
to  learn  them  ;  having  no  Tafle,  and  (hewing  no  Ardour  for  any  thing,  but  vain  Amufements  : 
And  thus  the  fine  LefTons  of  Morality  perilh  and  are  ufelefs.  In  fhort,  an  ignorant  Man,  infen- 
iibls  of  his  own,  is  not  a  Degree  above  the  moft  flupid  Beafls. 


Remark.]  We  have  feen  above,  that  Children ,  when  they  firft  begin  to  Study ,  have  a  Story 
proper  to  encourage  them  to  read ,  to  open  their  Genius ,  and  to  animate  them  to  Virtue,  explained 
to  them  every  Day,  I  ftloall  give  fomeof  the  little  Hi /lories ,  which  will  let  the  reader  into  a  ‘Tajle 
Oj  the  Cbinefe  Learning ,  and  their  Indufiry  in  the  Education  of  Louth.  Thefe  different  Paffages  of 
Hiftory ^ are  collected  into  oneV olume.  Some  of  them  reach  as  far  back  as  the firft  times  of  the  Empire: 
Mofiof  them  are  of  the  antient  Dynafhes  :  And  only  three  of  them  arc  of  the  latter  Ages.  At 
the  Top  of  every  Page  of  the  Book  is  a  kind  of  Print,  wherein  the  Story  is  reprefented,  doubt  left, 
ln ft  ft  Imaginations  of  the  Children  and  to  afjifl  their  Memories.  They  take  care  to  write  the 
Name  and  Sirname  of  the  Perfon  mention  d,  the  Place  of  his  Birth,  and  under  what  Reign  he  lived. 


(*)  Chu  ht,  under  the  Reign  of  the  Song,  was  a  profefs’d  E- 
neroy  to  the  modern  idolatrous  Setts,  who  oppos’d  the  primitive 
Literary  Setts.  r 

t  The  Beginning  of  the  Chine/e  Year  is  the  Time  of  their 


great  Rejoicing?,  which  continue  till  fome  Days  after  the  Feaft 
oi  Lanthorns  ;  this  always  happens  upon  the  fifteenth  of  the 
firft  Moon. 


Extrait 
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Extract  of  a  Chinefe  Book,  containing  a  Collection  of 

Stories  that  they  read  to  Children. 

EMOTE  as  the  Chinefe  Antiquities  are,  the  Author  cannot  go  much  farther  back  than  „ 
he  does  in  the  beginning  of  this  Work,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Piety  of  Shun.  This  sSfrea^ 
Shun  recommended  himfelf  by  an  ablolute  Submiffion  to  very  rigorous  Parents.  The  to  Children,- 
Emperor  Tau,  informed  of  his  Piety,  excluded  his  own  Children  from  the  Throne,  becaufe  he  Example  i, 
thought  they  wanted  Virtues  to  deferve  it,  in  favour  of  Shun  who  was  a  poor  Labourer; 

2.  A  good  Old  Man,  under  the  Dynafty  of  the  Chew,  had  a  Son  about  70  Years  of  Age,  Example  2. 
who,  that  he  might  divert  his  Father,  and  banifti  from  him  the  Ideas  of  his  Infirmities,  coun¬ 
terfeited  the  Part  of  a  young  Child  before  him,  by  putting  on  a  Drefs  of  different  Colours,  and 
imitating  Children  in  their  Plays  and  Cries,  jumping  about  him,  Humbling  defignedly,  and 

rolling  about  on  the  Ground  ;  being  fatisfied  if  he  could  make  the  old  Man  laugh,  for  whom 
he  likewife  provided  all  the  Neceffaries  of  Life. 

3.  Under  the  fécond  Reign  of  the  Han,  a  young  Child  called  Whang  hyang ,  having  loft  his  E>.amnle  5 
Mother  when  he  was  but  9  Years  of  Age,  had  almoft  died  of  Grief.  He  however  redoubled 

his  AfFedtion  for  his  Father.  In  the  Summer  time  he,  a  long  time  every  Day,  fann’d  the  Bolfter 
and  Mattrefs  upon  which  his  Father  was  to  lie  :  And  during  the  Winter  he  always  lay  down 
in  the  Bed  before  his  Father,  that  he  might  warm  the  Place  of  the  Bed  in  which  his  Father 
was  to  fleep.  The  Mandarin  of  the  Country  hearing  of  the  tender  Concern  of  the  young 
Child,  was  fo  charm’d  with  it,  that  he  caufed  a  public  and  a  lafting  Monument  of  this  filial 
Piety  to  be  ere&ed,  to  excite  Youth  to  excel  therein. 

4.  In  the  Times  of  the  Emperors  Tfin,  another  Child  about  8  Years  of  Age,  whofe  Name  Example  4, 
wàs  U  mwen,  gave  a  yet  greater  Proof  of  filial  Tendernefs.  His  Parents  were  fo  poor,  that 

they  could  not  even  command  a  Coverlet  to  defend  them  in  the  Summer  from  the  Flies,  which 
at  that  time  are  fo  troublefome  in  Houfes.  The  young  U  mwen  ftript  himfelf  naked  to  the 
Waift  and  flood  by  the  Side  of  the  Bed,  expofing  his  delicate  Skin  to  the  Flies  without  driving 
them  away  :  When  they  are  fill’d  with  my  Blood,  faid  he,  they  will  let  my  Parents  be  at  reft. 

To  fuch  a"  Degree  did  his  Affecftion  reach. 

5.  Min  fun  loft  his  Mother  when  he  was  very  young.  His  Father  took  another  Wife,  byEx  ]e  . 
whom  he  had  2  Chldren  ;  Min  fun  was  every  Moment  very  feverely  treated  by  this  Step-Mother,  “  *  "  5 
but  never  complained.  He  one  Day  fell  in  a  Swoon  at  the  Feet  of  his  Father,  who  then  knew 

the  Caufe  of  it,  and  was  going  to  difmifs  the  unnatural  Step-Mother,  but  Min  fun  hindered 
him.  My  Father,  faid  he,  there  are  3  Children  of  us  in  the  Houfe,  I  am  the  only  one  who 
Puffers,  but  if  you  fend  your  Wife  away,  we  muft  all  three  fufifer.  The  Father  was  touch’d 
with  thefe  Words  ;  and  the  Step-Mother  being  inform’d  of  them,  became  an  affectionate  Parent 

to  Min  fun. 

6.  We  have  another  Paffage,  by  which  (to  fpeak  in  the  Chinefe  Phrafe)  we  fee  that  Virtue  for-  Ex  Ie  6< 

ces  the  moft  favage  Hearts  to  admire  and  to  love  it.  It  has  fome  Refemblance  to  the  Story  of 

P  y  lades  and  O  ref  es. 

Two  Brothers,  of  which  one  was  called  Chang  hyau ,  and  the  other  Chang  li,  omitted  nothing 
that  could  contribute  to  their  Mother’s  Subfiftence.  A  Famine  of  Bread  happened  to  afflid  the 
•Land.  The  elder  Hyau  returning  one  Day  from  the  Fields,  where  he  had  been  gathering  feme 
Roots  unhappily  fell  into  the  Hands  of  certain  famifh’d  Robbers,  who  were  fo  inhuman  as  to  kill 
and  eat  all  they  met  with.  As  they  were  juft  about  to  give  the  fatal  Blow  to  Hyau,  Gentlemen, 
faid  he  weeping,  I  have  left  a  very  aged  Mother  at  home,  who  is  dying  of  Hunger  ;  allow  me 
to  carry  to  her  thefe  Roots  I  have  gathered,  and  I  fwear  to  you  that  I  will  inftantly  return  to 
you  for  then  I  (hall  feel  no  Unwillingnefs  to  part  with  Life.  The  Barbarians  were  touched, 
and’  permitted  him  to  go  upon  the  Terms  he  propos’d.  When  Hyau  came  home  he  told  what 
had  befallen  him.  His  Brother  immediately  went  fecretly  and  delivered  himfelf  up  to  the  Rob¬ 
bers  He  whom  you  allowed,  (aid  he,  to  go  to  his  Mother’s  Affiftance  is  my  Brother,  and  is 
far  above  me  in  Merit,  tho’,  as  you  fee,  I  am  plumper  than  him;  therefore  kill  me  inftead  of 
him  The  elder  Hyau  finding  his  Brother  gone,  immediately  fufpeefted  his  Defign,  and  ran  to 
the  Place  of  Rendevous  :  ’Twas  I  who  paft  my  Fromife,  faid  he,  and  I  am  come  now  to  fulfil  it  : 

Pay  no  Regard  I  beg  of  you  to  what  my  Brother  fays.  Thefe  Men,  tho’  thirfting  for  Blood,  yet 
ftruck  with  the  filial  Piety  and  fraternal  AfFedtion  of  the  two  young  Men,  lent  them  back 
without  doin0-  any  Harm  to  either  the  one  01  the  othei. 

7  The  Matron  Ly,  undemanding  that  her  Son,  fitting  upon  his  Tribunal,  had  been  fo  far  E  le  - 

transported  with  Paftion,  as  to  caufe  a  Soldier  to  be  beaten  to  Death,  and  that  a  Mutiny  was"* 
fpreadin(r  among  the  Troops  for  fo  violent  an  A  ft  ion  .  She  immediately  Ic  *  t  her  inner  Apart¬ 
ment,  and  repaired  to  the  Place  of  Audience,  where  the  Sentence  had  been  pronounced  and 
executed.  The  Mandarin  inftantly  riling  in  Rc-fpeft,  (lie  advanced  and  placed  herfelf  in  his 
Seat,  commanding  him  to  throw  himfelf  upon  his  Knees,  and  reproaching  him  for  his  Cruelty 
in  thefe  Terms:  What,  my  Son,  faid  (he,  has  the  Emperor  en  traded  you  with  Authority 


VOL.  I. 


E 


OU! 
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only  to'abufe  it,  as  you  do?  Then  turning  towards  the  Executioners  of  Juftice,  Let  my  Son 
be  ftript,  and  let  his  Shoulders  be  beaten;  in  right  of  a  Mother  I  command  this  Punilhment 
to  be  inflicted.  The  Subaltern  Officers  immediately  threw  themfelves  at  her  Feet,  and  begged 
for  his  Pardon.  Thus  the  Authority  of  a  Mother  appeafed  the  Mutiny  cf  an  Army,  cor¬ 
rected  the  haughty  and  paffionatc  Temper  of  her  Son,  and  preferved  in  her  Family  the  diftin- 
gu idled  Pod,  which  he  was  upon  the  point  of  forfeiting  by  his  Imprudence. 

Example  8.  "  8.  The  Mother  of  one  JVey  peyû  was  not  finished  with  barely  threatning.  For  when  her 
Son  was  grown  up  to  a  Man,  if  he  committed  any  Fault,  die  applyed  the  Rod  with  her  own 
Hand  to  his  Shoulders,  which  the  obedient  Son  always  expofed  to  her  humbly,  and  without 
repining  received  the  Chaftifement.  One  Day,  as  die  was  whipping  him,  he  wept,  and  roared 
out.  Fla,  my  Son,  fays  the  Mother,  do  you  begin  to  complain,  and  impatiently  to  fuffer  my 
Correction  ?  No,  my  Mother,  anfwered  he,  it  is  not  on  that  Account  I  cry  :  But  becaufe,  the  laff 
time  you  gave  me  the  Chaftifement  I  deferved,  your  Blows  made  me  fmart  ;  but  now  I  fcarce 
*  feel  them,  and  thereby  fee  that  your  Strength  is  diminifhed,  and  that  makes  me  cry  out.  This 
fubmiflive  Anfwer  being  made  public,  did  a  great  deal  of  Honour  to  Wey  pe  yû. 


Remark.]  It  is  not  the  Hopes  of  fucceeding  to  a  great  FJlate ,  that  renders  the  Chinefe  fi 
fncllfdif- fubmiflive  to  their  Parents,  efpecially  to  their  Mothers  who  can  make  no  Tef ament.  Befdes ,  we 
intereiied.  have'  a  %ood  Proof  that  this  filial  RefpcB  is  rooted  in  the  Heart:  Becaufe  in  China//  fubfijls  even 
after  the  Death  of  their  Parents  ;  but  in  Europe  they  are  foon  forgot . 

Exam  E  9-  Under  the  Reign  of  the  Song,  One  called  Kew  hay  kang,  whole  Father  had  been  a  great  Man- 
amp  '  9'  darin ,  in  his  Youth  loved  Pleafures  and  Diverfion:  He  fpent  a  great  deal  of  his  Time  in  taking 
the  Air  on  Horfeback,  or  in  hunting  with  his  Hawks  and  Falcons.  His  Mother  fre¬ 
quently  reproved  him  upon  this  Score.  One  Day  loffng  all  Patience,  fhe  threw  at  him  the 
firft  Thing  that  came  into  her  Hands,  and  thereby  happened  to  wound  him  in  the  Foot; 
He  immediately  underftood  how  difpleafmg  his  ConduCt  had  been  to  llis  Mother,  and  altered 
his  Courfe  of  Life,  applying  himfelf  to  Learning,  which  afterwards  railed  him  to  great  Employ¬ 
ments.  After  the  Death  of  his  Mother,  he  never  either  faw  or  touched  the  Scar  of  his  wound 
but  he  was  melted,  and  broke  out  into  Sighs  and  Sobs,  regretting  fo  good  a  Mother,  who  had 
the  Reformation  of  his  Life,  and  the  Amendment  of  his  Manners,  fo  much  at  Heart. 

E  1  io  io.  The  Reply  of  Sye  chang,  who  was  but  8  Years  of  Age,  was  much  applauded  in  a  Com- 
xamp  e  I0'  pany  of  learned  Men.  His  Father  led  him  by  the  Hand  into  an  Affembly  of  the  Literati,  where 
himfelf  afllfted.  The  young  Child  had  a  grave,  ferious,  modeft  Air,  far  beyond  what  is  common 
at  thefe  Years.  One  Day  in  a  Circle  of  learned  Men  where  he  was,  on.e  thought  fit  to  fay  to 
his  Father,  Indeed  your  Son  will  be  another  Ten  whey.  This  Ten  whey  was  one  of  the  Difci- 
ples  of  Confucius,  and  fo  much  efteemed  for  his  Virtue,  that  he  was  look’d  upon  to  be  a 
Difciple  worthy  of  fuch  a  Mafter.  Sye  chang  immediately  replied  ;  We  do  not  now-a-days  fee 
another  Confucius,  and  how  can  we  hope  to  find  another  Ten  whey  ? 

Example  1 1  1 1 .  The  famous  Tang  fyew  was  of  a  very  mean  Extraction  :  He  is  reprefented  in  the  Prints 

*  of  the  Books  we  are  talking  off,  as  being  fo  poor,  that  having  no  Money  to  pay  for  Schooling, 
nor  for  either  Pencils  or  Paper,  by  which  he  could  learn  to  write,  his  Mother  traced  the  Cha¬ 
racters  upon  the  Sand  with  a  Rod,  and  thereby  made  him  read  and  copy  them. 

12.  Fan  Shun  Gin  pafs’d  whole  Nights  in  Studying,  and  became  by  his  Application  great  Man- 
/  mp e  1  ~  darin.  His  Widow,  in  order  to  animate  her  Children  to  Study,  ufed  to  fhow  them  the  Teller 
of  the  Bed,  on  which  their  Father  lay  before  he  became  DoCtor  :  Obferve  the  Roof  of  this  Bed 
laid  flue,  how  it  is  all  black  with  the  Smoak  of  the  Lamp  ;  your  Father  even  abridg’d  himfelf 
cf  Sleep  that  he  might  ftudy  ;  and  thereby  raifed  himfelf  to  be  Minifter  of  State. 

Remark.]  It  frequently  happens  that  the  Children  or  the  Grand  Children  of  the  Mandarins* 
jail  into  the  primitive  Qbfcurity  and  Meannefs  f  their  Fathers,  while  others  by  an  obfinate  Appli¬ 
cation  make  great  Fortunes . 


Example  13. 


Exam 


pie  J4- 


13.  Se  tn a  y ung,  fo  famous  in  Learning,  applyed  fo  clofely  to  his  Studies,  that  when  he  war* 
7  Years  of  Age,  he  would  forget  either  to  eat  or  drink,  and  feem’d  to  be  infenfible  of  Cold  and 
Heat.  At  fifteen  Years  of  Age  he  was  Mafter  of  molt  Books.  That  he  might  hinder  himfelf 
from  fleeping,  he  made  ufe  of  a  wooden  Cylinder  for  a  Pillow  :  Whenever  he  was  overpower’d 
with  Sleep,  the  Book  dropt  out  of  his  Hand,  and  his  Head  repofed  upon  the  Pillow,  which 
being  hard  and  fmooth  was  apt  to  flip,  and  thereby  awaked  him  with  the  leaft  Motion  it  made. 

14.  Another  named  Sun  kin,  who  was  called  the  Dottor  of  the  Shut  Door,  ox  Pi  hu,  becaufe 
he  rarely  went  out,  that  he  might  not  be  furprifed  by  Sleep  on  his  Studies,  hung  from  the 
top  of  the  Cieling  a  Cord,  to  which  he  tied  his  Hair  ;  and  thus  he  refilled  the  Attacks  of  Sleep, 

Another,  who  was  very  poor,  in  the  midft  of  Winter  ufed  to  read  by  Moon-light.  Another, 

•  called  Che  yng ,  wrapt  fome  Glow-Worms  up  in  a  piece  of  very  thift  Gauze,  and  applying  the 
Gauze  to  the  Lines  of  his  Book,  he  ftudied  part  of  the  Night. 

Remark.]  In  fort,  it  is  not  by  fpending  a  few  Tears  in  Books,  that  a  poor  Scholar  can  better  his 
Fortune  :  His  Application  muft  be  indefatigable .  Phis  is  well  enough  exprefsd  by  the  following  Story \ 

Example  15-  Li  pe,  who,  under  the  Reign  of  the  Han,  became  one  of  the  firft  DoCtors  of  the  Court,  ad¬ 

dicted  himfelf  to  his  Studies  from  a  Child  :  He  came  one  Year  to  a  general  Examination  of  the 
Province,. in  which  meeting  with  bad  Succefs,  he  defpair’d  of  ever  obtaining  the  Degree-  of  Syew  tfay. 

He 
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He  therefore  refolved  to  give  up  Learning,  and  to  turn  his  Views  to  another  Object.  While  he  ru¬ 
minated  on  this,  he  met  with  an  old  Woman,  who  was  rubbing  an  Iron  Peftle  to  and  fro  upon  a 
Whetftone.  What  do  you  pretend  to  do  with  that  Peftle?  Lid  lie  to  her.  I  want,  anfvvered  ftie, 
to  grind  it  down  till  it  becomes  lo  (harp  as  to  be  fit  for  embroidering.  Li  pe  begun  then  to 
refle(ft,  and  to  conceive  thisMyftery:  And  inftead  of  holding  on  his  Way  to  his  Houfe,  he 
returned  to  his  ancient  Place  of  Study  ;  to  which  applying  himtelf  with  new  Ardour,  he  at  lait 
arrived  to  great  Employments. 

Remark.]  The  Author ,  from  whom  the  above  Examples  of  filial  Piety  and  Application  to  Study 
are  extracted,  ends  this  Book  by  relating  PaJJages  of  Hifory  upon  the  different,  Virtues  proper  to  a 
Man  of  Honour.  Some  are  as  follow  : 

16.  Under  the  Reign  of  the  Song,  a  Philofopher  called  Fan  chun  fwen  faid  to  his  Difciples  :  Example  16. 
All  my  Science  is  comprehended  in  underftanding  and  practiftng  thefe  two  Words,  Uprighinejs, 

Sweet  nefs  ;  and  yet  I  fee  that  a  great  deal  ftill  remains  for  me  to  learn  and  praclife.  There  are 
few,  added  he,  however  dull  jhey  naturally  are,  who  don't  few  abundance  of  Wit  whenever  they 
blame  others.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  moft  underftanding,  when  they  would  excufe  their  own 
Faults,  betray  a  great  deal  of  Ignorance.  We  muft,  in  order  to  ad  well,  reproach  ourfclves 
for  our  Faults  with  the  fame  Difpofttions  of  .JHeart  we  (how  when  we  reproach  others,  and  to 
pardon  the  Failings  of  others  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  pardon  our  own.  By  conftantly  obferv- 
ing  this  Condudt,  we  (hall  arrive  at  a  high  Degree  of  Wifdom  and  Virtue. 

17.  In  the  Times  of  the  Song,  -there  was  another  Sage  Mandarin,  whofe  Nantie  was  Fan,  Ev,n.  k  ,7> 
but  his  Surname  Chung  yen.  He  had  no  Attachment  to  Riches:  HisPleafure  was  to  (bare  them  1  ^  1/5 
•with  the  Poor,  efpecially  thofe  of  his  own  kindred,  which  was  very  numerous.  That  he  might 

render  his  Favours  to  them  more  lafting,  he  purchafed  large  E  Bates,  whofe  Revenues  were  to 
be  for  ever  employed  in  the  Sub  ft  ft  en  ce  of  the  Poor,  but  thofe  of  his  own  Family  preferably  to 
•others.  Beftdes,  he  would  not  allow  his  Steward  to  enquire  whether  the  Relations  were  remotely 
or  nearly  allied  to  him.  All  we  Fan ,  £faid  he,  who  are  in  the  Provinces  of  Kyang  nan  and 
Kyang  ft,  are  defeended  from  the  firft  Fan  who  fettled  in  thefe  Parts  ;  we  are  all  one  Fa¬ 
mily.  For  an  hundred  Years  pa  ft  I  am  the  only  one  who  ’have  made  a  Fortune,  that  is  to  fay, 
our  Fathers  for  an  hundred  Years  paft  have  heap’d  up  nothing  but  Virtues.  The  Fruits  of  the 
Virtues  of  fo  many  particular  Perfons  begin  to  difeover  themfelves  in  one,  and  I  have  been 
raffed  :to  Employments.  If  I  and  my  Children  lhall  pretend  to  ingrofs  my  Riches,  without 
{haring  them  with  our  poor  Relations,  with  what  Face  after  my  Death  can  I  appear  before  my 
Anceftors  ?  And  a-t  prefent  fhould  I  not  blufti  to  enter  into  the  Tfe  tang  of  my  Family  ?  that  is, 
rthelHall  or  the  Place  where  the  Pictures  of  Anceftors  are  preferved. 

r'8.  Under  theDynafty  of  the  Tang,  who  reign’d  about  the  Commencement  of  the  Chri-  Exalr  le  l8 
ftian  Æra,  Rung  y  was  famous  in  oneRefpeft;  he  faw  his  Defendants  even  to  the  ninth  ^ 
-Generation,  compoftng  as  it  were  but  one  Family,  all  in  perfed  Harmony  and  Union.  The 
Emperor  Kau  tfong  wanted  to  fee  this  Miracle,  and  as  he  was  going  to  Pay  chang  honoured  the 
Houfe  of  Rung  y  with  his  Prefence.  He  called  for  the  good  old  Man,  and  afked  him  by  what 
-means  he  preferved  Peace  and  Union  among  fo  many  Children  and  Grand-Children,  Cung  y 
.ordered  Paper,  Pencil  aid  Ink  to  be'brougbt  him,  and  hd* wrote  down  above  a  hundred  times 
the  Letter  Giu,  which  ftgniftes,  Patience.  He  then  prefented  his  Paper  to  the  Emperor  ;  thereby 
fignifying  that  the  Divifions  of  Families  proceeded  from  the  Uneafinefs  entertained,  when  one 
faw  another  better  provided  for,  better  cloath’d,  treated,  carefs’d,  attended,  honoured,  or  more 
.happy  and  eafy  than  himfelf.  But  Patience,  if  you  know  how  to  infpire  and  to  ufe  it,  prevents 
thefe  Diforders,  and  eftablifhes  Peace  and  Harmony. 

19.  The  fame  Thing  was  feen  in  the  Family  of  Li  wen  ching ,  under  the  Seng.  This  Fa¬ 
mily  had  more  than  300  Perfons,  Sons,  Grandfons,  and  Great-Grandfons,  living  at  once  jn  ExamPIc  *9? 
the  lame  Houfe,  and  eating  at  the  fame  Table,  and  fubftfting  in  common  upon  the  Eftate  and 
Fortune  of  the  Family.  Thofe  of  it  that  were  Mandarins,  fent  all  the  Superfluity  of  their 
Eftates  to  be  depoftted  in  the  common  Stock,  which  fupplied  the  Neceftities  of  the  whole 
Family. 

20  '.  Whang  wen ,  when  he  was  old,  was  advanced  to  the  higheft  Employments.  Every 
time  that  he  receiv’d  his  Salary  he  threw  his  Eyes  to  the  Ground  with  a  Sigh  ;  then  turning  Example  20. 
to  his  Domeftics,  This  Money,  faid  he,  that  I  receive,  is  the  Subftance  and  Blood  of  poor 
People,  and  I  regret  that  I  am  to  live  on  it. 

21.  Chang  chi  pe,  after  he  was  a  great  Mandarin,  alter’d  nothing,  neither  in  his  Table  nor 

his  Drefs,  nor  the  Furniture  of  his  Palace  ;  and  kept  his  Domeftics  to  a  very  modeft  Behaviour.  Example  2I- 
You  arc  miftaken,  would  his  Friends  fay  to  him,  if,  by  fhunning  Expences,  you  think  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  Reputation  of  an  honeft  Minifter  ;  for  your  Frugality  will  pafs  for  fordid  Meannefs. 

Believe  me,  my  Friends,  reply ’d  he,  Fortune  is  inconftant  ;  I  am  in  Poft  to-day;  to-mor¬ 
row  I  may  be  turn’d  out  of  it.  The  Tranfition  from  Want  to  Plenty  is  eafy  ;  but  if  a  Maft 
in  this  Condition  accuftoms  himfelf  to  Luxury  and  Merry-making  ;  how  Blocking  muft  it  be 
for  him  to  return  to  his  primitive  ObfGurity  !  Our  Life  is  but  as  it  were  one  Day  ;  let  us  do  our 
heft  to  make  it  uniform  ancf  regular. 

22.  Syu  mwey  and  Tang  y u  lived  in  great  Friendfhip  together,  even  before  they  were  railed 
to  Employments.  Syu  owed  the  Beginning  of  his  Fortune  to  Tang,  who  loft  his  own  Poft  :  He 

was 
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Was  reduced  a  Degree  lower,  and  appointed  to  go  a  great  way  off  to  â  Mandat  mate  of  an  inferior 
Order,  which  was  a  wretched  Pod,  it  was  found,  that  he  was  but  ill  lookd  on  at  Court; 
fo  that  he  faw  himfelf  abandon’d  by  all  his  Friends,  and  every  one  dreaded  to  have  any  Con- 
verfation  with  him.  Syu  mwey  never  abated  his  Friendship  for  him.  When  Tang  departed, 
no  Body  appear’d  to  bid  him  Farewei  but  Syu  mwey,  who  attended  him  without  the  City 
to  the  fird;  Reding- Place,  which  was  about  a  League  from  the  Walls  ;  there  they  parted  with 
great  Demonftrations  of  Friendlhip.  This  faithful  and  intrepid  Friendship,  which,  one  would 
think,  might  have  been  Syu  mwey's  Ruin,  came  to  the  Ears  of  the  Minider,  who  foon  after 
crave  him  a  confiderable  Promotion,  without  the  other’s  knowing  to  what  he  owed  his 
fudden  Rife.  When  he  thank’d  the  tàfinifter,  Sir,  Laid  he,  I  never  had  the  Honour  to 
appear  in  your  Prefence,  and  yet  you  load,  me  with  Favours.  'The  Minider  anfwer’d  in  a 
few  Words:  I  have  given  you  a  Poft,  -bhng  perfwaded  that  one 'who  fo  well  anfwers  the 
Services  and  Friendlhip  of  Tang,  will"  {never  faiTto  anfwer  the  Favours  of  his  Prince. 

Example  23.  23.  Ly  wen  pe,  by  his  Merit  and  Learning,- rais’d  himfelf  to  the  fird  Dignities  of  the 

Court,  to  which  he  introduc’d  his  Mother*  One  Day  returning  from  the  Palace  to  his  own 
Houfe,  he  enter’d  the  Apartment  of  his  Mother,  irir-his  Habit  of  Ceremony,  t b  enquire  about 
her  Health  ;  and  finding  her  placed  upon  a  Stool  Ipin-rimg,  as  die  is  reprefented  in  the  Prints 
of  the  Book  ;  Ha  !  what,  Madam,  fa  id  he,  jdo  you  Tpin  now  that  you  are  become  Midrefs  of 
the  Family  of  a  Grandee  in'- the  Cotât  ?  At  thefe  Words  fending  forth  a  deep  Sigh,  (he  Laid, 
Is  the  Empire  then  upon  its  Decline  ?1  F  fée  that  The  Government  is  intruded  to  Mandarins, 
that  talk  like  young  and  unexperienced  People,  7who  would  infpire  a  foft  and  an  idle 
Life.  Stay  a  Moment  arid  hear  me:  While  the  Body-  labours,  the  Mind  is  employ’d  and  col¬ 
lected  ;  and  the  Underdaoding  being  intent  upon  its  Duty,  the  Heart  is  form’d  to  Virtue  : 
But  without  Virtue,  it  gives  itfelf  up  to  the  greated  Irregularities.  Do  we  not  lee  that  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  a  rich  Country  are  never  indudrious  ;  but  thole  who  live  in  a  barren  poor  Country 
are  active,  dexterous,  and  laborious  ?  Did  you  forget,  when  you  talk’d  to  me  in  fo  inadvertent 
a  Manner,  that  our  antient  Empreffes  wrought  with  their  own  Hands  upon  Diadems  and 
upon  Sadies  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Princes  and  Eriiperors,  and  that  it  was  the  Cudom  to 
fet  the  Wives  of  the  Mandarins  a  Talk  to  be  wrought  by  their  own  Hands?  I  thought  you 
would  have  been  the  fird  to  put  me  in  mind  of  thefe  antient  Examples,  and  yet  you  fay  to  me, 
Why  do  you  work?  Rather  quietly  enjoy  the  Pleafures  of  Life,  fince  I  am  now  a  Grandee  of 
the  Court.  My  Son,  this  Language  makes  me  tremble  for  our  Family,  and  dread  left  the 
Memory  of  your  Father  be  extinguilhed  in  you.  Think  of  this. 

24.  It  is  told,  by  way  of  Jeft  on  Cafters  of  Nativities,  that  Hong  vu,  who  from  a  mean 
Example  24.  £xtra(q.jon  was  raifecj  to  the  Throne,  caufed  his  Empire  to  be  carefully  fearch’d  for  a  Man 
Calling-  of  born  in  the  precife  Moment,  and  under  the  very  fame  AfpeCt  of  the  Stars,  with  himfelf  ;  both 
Enter’d6*  thefe  Circumftances  met  in  a  poor  Country-man,  who  was  brought  to  Court.  The  Emperor 
lurpriz'd  to  fee  him  fo  very  poor,  underftood  that  this  honeft  Man  fubfifted  by  means  of  15 
Bee-bives  he  had.  After  all,  laid  the  Emperor,  there  is  fome  Refemblance  betwixt  his  Fate  and 
mine  :  I  am  Emperor  of  the  1  5  Provinces,  and  have  juft  as  many  Kings  depending  upon  me  as 
he  has  upon  him  ;  for  every  Bee-hive  has  its  King,  and  that  King  fumifhes  this  Man,  his  Em¬ 
peror,  with  an  annual  Tribute,  upon  which  he  fubnfts.  The  Conclu fion  however  is,  That  all 
Cafters  of  Nativities  are  Impoftors. 

Fvemark.]  The  moderate  Literati,  by  fitch  Raillery  as  the  foregoing,  turn  the  jalfe  SeSls  to  Ri¬ 
dicule  :  The  common  Literati  treat  them,  with  Contempt,  and  even  with  Abufe.  Let  us  return  to  the 
Author  from  whotn  I  have  extracted  what  relates  to  the  Method  of  Study  among  the  Chinefe. 


Extract  of  a  Chapter  upon  the  particular  Examination  of 
the  young  Students,  who  are  Syew  tiay,  or  Candidates  for 
that  Degree. 

THE  Governor  of  the  City  {hall  from  time  to  time  afifemble  the  Literati  in  his  Jurisdic¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  pafs  an  Examination,  in  which  he  himfelf  Ihall  preferibe  the  Subjects, 
of  their  Compofitions.  Thefe  Aftemblies  and  Examinations  anfwer  two  Ends:  The  firft 
is  the  promoting  of  Learning  by  the  Regard  fhewn  to  it  j  the  fécond  is,  the  conducting  the  Lite¬ 
rati  in  that  Point  of  Rectitude  and  Perfection,  which  ought  to  be  the  principal  Fruit  of  their  Stu¬ 
dies.  For  in  fine,  by  means  of  thefe  repeated  Examinations,  they  take  a  Pleafure  in  their  Duty, 
efpecially  when  they  perceive  the  Mandarins  of  the  Place,  whom  they  look  upon  as  their  Fathers, 
are  pleafed  with  their  Compofitions,  at  the  fame  time  honouring  thofe  with  their  Friendlhip 
who  excel  in  Genius,  and  yet  more  in  their  good  Manners. 

As  for  the  Literati  only  in  Name,  who  for  a  fordid  and  frequently  unjuft  Gain,  fpend  whole 
Days  in  running  over  the  Audiences,  inftead  of  Studying  ;  fuch  will  have  rcafon  to  be  afhamed 
at  the  little  Progrefs  they  have  made,  and  this  Shame  will  make  them  quit  thefe  unworthy  Avo* 
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cations.  Thefe  arc  the  Advantages  of  Monthly  Examinations.  But  jut  prefent  this  antient 
Practice  is  almoft  loft  among  the  Learned.  It  is  of  Confequence  to  revive  it  vigoroully. 

For  this  Èfteét,  the  Governor  of  the  City  muft  order  the  Mandarins  of  the  Literati,  to  riarne  Students  how 
a  Day  in  every  Month,  when  thefe  Aftemblies  fhall  held  in  the  Hall  of  Leftbns,  or  the  i 

M'm  lan  tang  (an  Apartment  in  the  Building  of  Confucius)  where  the  Subjects  of  the  Compo-  mmcd. 
fition  are  to  be  preferib’d,  and  the  Examinants  are  to  labour  all  that  Day  under  the  Eye  ot 
thé  Mandarin  ;  if  the  College  of  the  City  is  in  poffefiion  of  a  Land  Eft  ate,  a  Collation  to  be 
bellowed  upon  the  Literati  on  the  Day  of  Examination,  muft  be  furnifhed  out  of  the  Reve^ 
nues.  At  every  Table  there  muft  be  two  Difhes  of  Meat  and  two  of  Pulfe.  Four  are  to  eat 
at  one  Table.  At  the  Collation  in  the  Evening,  they  are  to  be  allowed  two  little  Pots  of  Wine 
for  every  Table.  I  reflect  that  the  Students  at  one  of  thefe  City  Examinations,  cannot  be* 
fewer  than  fome  dozens:  Thus  the  Expence  of  an  Aflembly  will  mount  to  very  near  two  Tnelss 
and  as  in  the  6th  Month,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Heat,  and  in  the  12 thy  by  reafon  of  the  great  Cold, 
there  is  no  Academy,  all  the  Expences  of  a  Year  for  thefe  Entertainments,  cannot  be  lefs  than 
twenty  'Taels.  This  Sum  is  not  fo  conftderable,  but  that  the  Governor  of  a  City  may  fave  it  out 
of  his  Expences.  It  belongs  to  him  to  make  public  Intimation  beforehand,  of  the  Day  ol  the 
Aflembly  and  Examination,  and  to  give  Advice  of  it  to  the  Mandarin  of  the  Literati  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  invite  him  to  be  prefent.  All  young  Students,  capable  to  compofe  a  piece  of 
Eloquence,  are  to  be  admitted  to  this  Examination. 

The  Compofition  being  ended,  and  the  Pieces  read  and  examined,  .the  different  Degrees  of  Pieces  of 
their  Merit  muft  be  fixed  :  Thofe  who  are  judged  perfect  are  to  be  placed  out  of  the  common 
Rank;  and  to  keep  up  the  Emulation,  the  fineft  firft-rate  Pieces  are  to  be  pick’d  out  and  engraved 
upon  a  Plate  and  printed,  to  the  end  that  this  commendable  Exercife  even  but  of  one  Day, 
may  not  remain  without  Advantages  and  Rewards. 

Moreover,  the  Mandarin  muft  not  fail  to  beftow  particular  Praifes  upon  fuch  as  join  to  a  fine  Rewards  ta 
Genius,  a  polite  and  regular  Life.  If  thefe  are  already  rich,  he  is  to  give  them  fome  honourable 
Teftimony  under  his  own  Hand.  If  they  are  poor,  he  fhall  join  to  his  Praifes  a  pecuniary  Gra-  aminauons. 
iuity,  whereby  they  may  entertain  themfelves.  This  Conduct  will  caufe  thofe  who  are  moft 
negligent  to  reproach  themfelves,  and  be  afhamed  of  their  Backwardnefs.  They  will  ani¬ 
mate  themfelves,  and  by  endeavouring  to  attain  the  Perfe&ion  of  others,  they  may 
corné  to  make  a  great  Figure  in  Learning.  I  fee  no  way  more  effe&ual  than  this,  for 
promoting  Literature  ;  of  which  the  Governors  of  the  Cities  will  have  the  Glory  ;  for  thus 
they  can  plan  out  and  fmooth  a  Way,  to  condud,  as  it  were  by  the  Hand,  the  Students 
of  their  Diftrid:. 

REMARK  upon  the  Preceding  Chapter. 

THESE  Examinations  are  call'd  particular,  to  diftinguijh  them  from  the  general  ones ,  which 
a  Mandarin  of  a  City  of  the  fécond  or  third  Order,  holds  once  a  Tear  ;  and  are  Jiicceeded  by 
another ,  held  by  a  Mandarin  of  the  firft  Order ,  upon  whom  thefe  Cities  depend.  This  double 
annual  Examination  is  held  in  one  Diftrift,  that  the  young  Students  may  be  chofen  who  are  admit¬ 
ted  to  compofe  that  Tear  before  the  Mandarin  of  Letters ,  who  is  fent  exprefsly  from f  Court ,  with 
power  to  confer  the  degree  of  Syew  tfay,  or  Batchelor ,  upon  a  certain  Number  in  every  City 
according  to  the  Extent  of  its  DiftriB,  or  rather  the  Number  of  its  Students. 

The  Tau  of  the  City  Zhau  chew  is  Governor ,  or  rather  Intendant  of  two  other  Cities  of  the  firft 
Order  ;  and  all  his  Office ,  being  to  judge  in  important  Affairs ,  when  he  is  moft  ^  at  Leifure  he 
alfo  regularly  holds  thefe  particular  Examinations  ;  and  by  this  he  piques  himfelf  in  imitating  the 
Wifdom  of  paft  Ages.  Befides ,  theft  Tau,  or  Superintendents  of  three  Cities ,  as  populous  as  a  large 
Province  in  France,  commonly  have  no  Opportunity  of  amaffmg  Riches  :  And  if  they  are  not 
powerfully  jupported  at  Court ,  they  havê  no  Chance  to  better  their  Fortune  but  by  a  fir  ill  Virtue. 

This  is  a  vaft  motive  for  a  Chinefe  to  make  a  Shew  of  Virtue  and  Public  Spirit. 

A  Complaint  is  made  in  the  former  Chapter ,  and  with  good  reafon  too ,  that  the  Syew  tfay  are  Complaint 
only  im ployed  in  attending  Audiences  and  Joli  citing  Caufes  at  the  Tribunals.  This  is  all  the  way  J£ainj  lh« 
of  living  that  moft  of  them  have ,  unlefs  when  they  receive  Favours  from  the  Mandarin,  to  whofe  JC!W  tJuy' 
Perjon  %ey  have  free  Accefs  by  reafon  oj  their  Degree.  They  afterwards  drive  a  kind  of  Trade 
with  thefe  Favours  among  the  meaner  kind  of  People.  Many  of  them  do  not  value  the  Degree  of 
Literati ,  any  farther  than  it  enables  them  to  carry  on  this  Commerce.  Mandarins,  either  of  very  great 
Authority ,  or  very  great  Integrity ,  are  above  thefe  Solicitations ^  and  refufe  the  Vifits  and  Requefts 
of  the  Graduates.  *Tbe  other  Mandarins,,  either  from  Weaknefs  or  Fear,  keep  in  with  them,  le  aft 
they  ftmdd  difeover  their  jeer  et  Injuftices  to  their  Superior  Mandarins.  Thus  both  their  Pens  and 

Tongues  are  dreaded. 

The  prefent  Emperor,  well  aware  of  the  bad  Confequcnces  of  this  Irregularity,  apply ed  the  moft  Regulations 
èffeBual  Remedy  to  hinder  thefe  Graduates  from  intermeddling  in  any  Affair ,  or  from  appearing  oncbatHeild’ 
before  the  Tribunals  but  in  very  important  Caufes.  ift.  They  weie  obliged  to  have  four  Perjons 
to  appear  to  their  CharaBer  and  their  CohduB^  2d.  They  could  not  prefenf  any  Requejl  even 
relating  to  their  own  Affairs,  to  the  Governor  of  a  Place,  unlejs  it  was  revijed  and  approved  of 
by  the  Mandarin  of  the  Literati,  who,  if  he  conniv'd  with  than ,  was  Jure  to  loj'e  his  Employment. 
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Model  of  a  CHINESE  Difcourfe. 


Tranjlation  of  the  Chapter  Kyang  hyo,  wherein  the  Author 
gives  a  Model,  of  fuch  a  Difcourfe  as  may  he  made  in 
the  Hyo,  or  Hall  of  the  AJfembly  of  the  Literati. 

Foundation  JjP&ERFECT  Government  is  founded  upon  the  wholefome  Cuftoms  introduced  in  a 

Si2tC 

of  Govern-  Œf  To  attain  this  end,  we  mud  endeavour  to  correct  the  Heart  of  Man.  But  by  what 

went;  and  means?  By  giving  him  a  true  notion  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Sages.  It  is  not  to  be 

imagined,  that  he  is  to  go  very  far  in  fearch  of  this  Knowledge,  or  that  it  is  impoffible,  or  even 
difficult,  to  acquire  it.  No  out  of  the  Way  or  extraordinary  Paths  are  propofed,  or  fuch,  as  a 
’  Man  has  Difficulty  to  enter  into,  or  to  trèad.  All  this  Dodtrine  is  reduced  to  the  Duties  of  Prince 

and  Subjedt;  Father  and  Child;  elder  and  younger  Brother;  Hufband  and  Wife,  and  the 

reciprocal  Tyes  betwixt  Friend  and  Friend.  Let  thefe  Obligations  be  perfedtly  fulfilled  there 
ffiall  be  neither  Defedt  nor  Excefs.  What  more  is  required  ?  But  without  Study,  one  cannot 
conceive  the  Reafon  by  which  thefe  Maxims  are  regulated,  and  if  the  Rules  are  not  under- 
flood,  the  Virtues  can  never  be  pradtifed.  Befides,  what  is  underflood  by  the  Word  Reafon ,  is 
properly  the  Attribute  of  Tyen  [or  Heaven]  ;  who  as  it  were  fhares  and  communicates  this  Light 
to  Man.  In  Tyen  this  is  called  Reafon -,  in  Man  Virtue  or  Talents  ;  and  the  Pradlice  of  it  is 
what  we  call  JuJiice . 

The  Lights  of  this  Reafon  in  a  great  many  are  obfeured  by  their  Wills,  and  the  Corruption 
of  their  Hearts.  Reafon  when  once  Jtis  clouded  by  Self-love,  immediately  confounds  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  a  Man’s  Heart,  which  thenceforth  lofes  its  Purity  :  And  the  inward  Virtue  being 
thus  tainted  muft  infallibly  affedt  the  Pradlice  of  all  Duties.  Thus  do  we  wander  from  JuF 
tice  ;  and  on  that  Account  the  I  King ,  one  of  our  canonical  Books,  fays  very  well,  “  The 
Study  of  a  wife  Man  is  to  grow  in  Wifdom,  and  to  add  Acquirements  to  Acquirements,  he 
mull  pant  for  Inftrudlion,  and  apply  himfelf  to  examine  whatever  he  learns  :  He  loves  to 
impart  his  Lights  to  another:  But  he  keeps  himfelf  as  it  were  within  an  Apartment  from, 
which  he  never  flirs:  His  Science  is  not  barren,  and  Piety  regulates  his  Condudt.  ” 
the  Neceffity  In  effedt,  the  want  of  Inftrudlion,  prevents  our  growth  in  Virtue:  And  if  we  are  not  pious 
Of  hatrafti-  we  never  can  be  perfedt.  There  is  therefore  reafon  in  -what  the  Text  fays  ;  That  we  muft  begin 
with  learning,  and  go  to  the  Bottom  of  our  Leftons,  and  thence  proceed,  as  from  their  Souorce 
the  Adtions  of  a  Life  regulated  by  Piety.  The  Order  neceftary  to  be  held  is,  firft,  to  excell, * 
and  to  be  perfedtly  accurate  in  the  Theory  of  Wifdom;  then  to  enter  into  the  Bottom  of  the 
Heart,  and  to  take  care  that  all  the  Virtues  there  are  pure  and  unmixt  :  In  fine,  to  regulate 
all  our  Behaviour,  fo  as  no  Adlion  nor  any  Fundtion  of  our  Senfes  may  be  out  of  order.  But  in 
ihort,  it  is  impoffible  for  a  Man,  tho’  poffeft  of  the  Inclinations  of  the  Sages,  to  attain  to  that 
ftate  of  Perfedtion  and  that  Wifdom,  I  fpeak  of,  without  a  vaft  Application  and  Labour. 

Moral  Max-  The  fame  1  king  mentions.  “  Fidelity  in  the  ordinary  Virtues,  Accuracy  in  our  common 
ims/  ‘  Difcourfe;  and  a  perfedt  Integrity  free  from  Vanity  and  Corruption.  ”  What  do  we  under- 
ftand  by  ordinary  Virtues  :  if  they  are  not  thofe  which  regard  Sovereign  and  Subjedt  ;  Parents 
and  Children  ;  elder  and  younger  Brothers;  Hulbands  and  Wives;  and  laftly  Friend  and  Friend? 
What  common  Difcourfe  does  our  I  King  fpeak  of,  but  what  regards  the  fame  Relations  ?  Set 
afide  thefe  Obligations  and  this  Dodtrine  and  there  is  an  end  of  civil  Life,  the  Pradlice 
of  Virtue,  and  the  Name  of  Science.  As  for  the  Words  of  the  Text  Vanity  and  Corruption ,  the 
true  Senfe  is  as  follows:  Would  you  have  that  Reafon  or  Tyen  li ,  which  is  imparted  from  Tyen 
[or  Heaven]  always  to  enlighten  you  with  its  pureft  Beams?  Take  Care  that  no  Self-love  obfeure# 
it.  In  the  fame  manner  to  perfevere  in  perfedt  Integrity,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  have  pure 
Virtue  :  But  in  order  to  have  it  fuch,  it  muft  be  preferved  from  all  Adulteration,  with  which 
our  Wills,  when  mattered  by  our  Pallions,  would  infenfibly  dafh  it.  This  and  no  other  is  the 
true  Senle  of  this  paffage  of  the  Text. 

Let  us  furvey  the  Maxims  and  Dodtrine  of  our  great  Men,  fuch  as  Tau,  Shim,  Tu ,  Tang , 
Ven  pang,.  Chew  kong ,  Kong  tf'è ,  [or  Confucius ,]  and  we  fhall  fee  that  they  are  all  of  my  opi¬ 
nion  in  this  Point. 

The  Emp.  _  Tau ,  devolving  the  Empire  upon  Shun ,  Above  all  things ,  faid  he,  keep  in  the  juft  Mean:  This 
^;^;;rge/V?  Mean  con  lifts  in  running  into  no  Excefs  of  any  kind.  Thun,  when  he  left  the  Government  to 
Tu,  gave  him  this  excellent  Lefton:  The  ground  of  Man’s  Heart  is  fubjedt  to  a  thoufand  Dangers 
and  Errors,  The  center  of  Truth  is  a  point  almoft  imperceptible  ;  apply  in  good  earned:  to. 
the  Piadtice  of  this  Maxim  ;  preferve  a  juft  Mean  in  all  things.  By  the  Heart  of  Man  is  under- 
ftood  his  Inclination  and  Aft e  A  ion  for  Jenfibk  Objedls  ;  and  by  the  center  of  Truth,  the  Integrity 
oj\  Mind.  1  he  attention  that  Shun  requires  is  a  rigorous  Examination  of  the  molt  fecret 
Thoughts.  When  we  make  ourfelves  Mailers  of  this  Point,  we  attain  to  Integrity  ;  and 
when  once  we  p offris  that,  we  never  allow  it  to  be  affedted.  with  any  interefted  Views,,  which 
regard  the  fenfible  Objedts  that  awake  the  Pallions. 

Oh 
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On  this  Account  the  Text  fays,  tc  the  Center  ot  Reafon,  which  ought  to  guide  us  by  its  Rays, 
is  delicate  and  fubtile.’’  If  a  Man  has  once  learned  to  furmount  the  Dangers  of  his  Heart  and 
Self-love,  he  is  then  in  a  condition  to  keep  a  juft  Mean  in  his  Actions  ;  without  leaning  either 
to  the  one  Hand  or  the  other  :  And  thus  he  will  be  Faultlefs  and  PerfeCl  :  Shun  in  reporting 
this  great  Leflbn  which  he  had  received  from  Tau  3  Keep  a  Mean  3  teaches  like  wife  how  this  Point’ of 
high  point  of  Perfection  may  be  attained.  Perfe&ion. 

Remark.]  Tbe  Author  then  explains  the  Maxims  of  other  great  Men:  He  fiews  cfpccially  that 

in  the  main  they  are  all  the  fame,  and  re  dace  able  to  what  he  had  advanced  in  the  beginning  of  his  Dif 

courfe ,  which,  is  too  long  to  give  entire  :  JVhat  is  already  Tranfated ,  may  afford  the  Reader  an  Idea 

of  the  Relation  betwixt  the  Philofophy  of  the  Chinefe,  and  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  That 

we  may  more  clearly  comprehend  this ,  it  were  to  be  wijh'd  that  we  could  do  Jufice  in  our  Language 

to  the  Beauties  of  the  Chinefe  Stile ,  which  is  lively ,  concife ,  and  fublime  in  all  its  Compositions. 

All  we  have  Lranfated  here  is  contained  in  23  Lines ,  each  Line  confifling  only  of  22  Chara biers,  coSenei 

which ,  taken  fever  ally,  prefents  to  a  Chinefe  Eye ,  a  Metaphor  very  animated ,  but  too  bold  for  our  of  the  Chi- 

Expreffon.  nefe  Lan¬ 

guage. 


A  Tranjlation  of  a  Chapter  containing  a  Plan  and  Regu¬ 
lations  for  an  Academy ,  or  a  Society  of  learned  Men. 

WH  A  T  is  propofed  in  the  Defign  of  an  Academy  is  to  inftruCt  Men  in  the  Knowledge 

of  their  own  Nature,  and  thus  to  become  the  followers  of  our  antient  Sages.  To  attain  The  End, 
to  this,  a  Man  mull  apply  entirely,  methodically,  and  conflantly,  to  come  to  a  fettled 
and  a  'thorough  Knowledge  of  things,  and  not  take  up  with  empty  Appearances,  or  be 
fatisfied  with  the  Reputation  and  the  Honours  of  a  learned  Man.  I  have  thoroughly  examin’d 
antient  Regulations  of  Academies  of  this  kind  3  and  obferve  there  ar-e  three  that  have  been 
eminent  j  to  which,  we  may  add  one  of  a  modern  Date.  I  fhall  here  colleCt  all  the  Regula¬ 
tions  that  appear  to  me  of  greatefl  Confequence.  This  Labour  of  mine  will  fave  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  turning  over  a  great  many  Books,  through  which  thefe  Regulations  are  dilperfed.  The 
Mandarins ,  my  Colleagues,  profiting  by  my  Collection,  may  have  the  Glory  of  eftablifhing  in 
their  feveral  DiftriCts  thefe  admirable  Regulations,  and  of  engaging  wife  and  knowing  Perlons 
in  fo  excellent  a  ProjeCt.  Thefe  Academies  may  one  Day  furnilh  Perfons  of  the  greateft  Merit, 
and  notwithftanding  my  own  Infufficiency,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  and  p]an  of 
this  already  ;  and  I  reflect  with  Pleafure,  that  the  Profeflbrs,  educated  in  thefe  Societies,  may  an  Academy  j 
infenfibly  introduce  a  Reformation  of  Manners  into  all  degrees  of  Men.  How  ravifhing  is  this  wul1  tlie 
Thought  to  me!  And  it  is  with  the  moll  profound  Veneration  that  I  here  communicate  thefe 
different  Regulations,  I  have  extracted  from  the  Writings  of  our  wife  Mailers  3  every  one  may 
pick  out  of  the  Collection  which  I  here  give,  what  he  judges  moft  agreeable  to  the  Plan  I  pro¬ 
pole.  I  fhall  reduce  thefe  Regulations  to  the  Number  of  twelve. 

1.  The  Qualifications  neceffary  to  an  Admiffion  unto  this  Academy,  are  an  Efleem  and  iflRuleand 
Zeal  for  the  true  DoCtrine  *.  In  order  to  attain  to  Knowledge  and  Virtue,  a  Man  mull  Qpaiificati- 
have  a  high  Idea  of  the  DoCtrine  of  our  Sages,  and  apply  all  his  Studies  to  tread  in  their  Members! 
Footfleps,  their  Works  tending  all  to  influence  a  right  Practice.  The  Virtue  of  the  Acade¬ 
mics  ought  to  ennoble  the  Place  where  they  meet.  Thus  the  Heads  of  the  Academy  mull  admit 
none  into  their  Body,  but  fuch  as  have  a  Zeal  and  Ardor  to  be  accomplilhed  Literati,  and  to 
become  the  faithful  Tranfcripts  of  the  Mailers  who  have  gone  before,  and  Ihining  Examples  to 
the  Students  who  fhall  follow  after  them.  Whoever  lhall  be  convicted  of  fpeaking  favourably  of 
the  SeCts  of  Fo  or  Lau ,  or  fhall  be  fo  ralh  as  to  advance  that  their  DoCtrine  is  at  the  Bottom,  the 
fame  with  the  Zhu  kyau  or  the  Literary  SeCt  3  tho’  fuch  may  make  a  public  Profelfion  of  the 
DoCtrine  of  the  Empire,  they  are  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  fecret  Abettors  of  thefe  Herefies, 
and  confequently  as  infected.  Members,  which  are  to  be  excluded  from  this  Body. 

Remark.]  Lhe  two  Sells  of  Fo  and  Lau,  advance  that  all  things  have  begun  by  and  are 
refolved  into  Nothing,  or  a  Vacuum.  Lhe  Idolatry  they  like  wife  prablife  towards  Fo  and  Lau,  leads 
the  Per/on,  who  fearches  to  the  Bottom  of  their  Myjleries,  toAthiefm .  Tfhofe  in  China  who  affert ,  that  pieS  0/ The* 
the  Literary  Sett,  and  thofe  ofYo  and  Lau  are  the  fame,  San  kyau  y  kyau,  make  an  Idol  of  Confu-  Sifts  Fo  and 
çius,  whom  they  rank  with  thofe  of  Fo  and  Lau  3  but  thefe  Perfons  are  very  rare  and  in  great  De -  Lau' 
teftation  with  the  Literati',  whenever  the  Mandarin  has  notice  of  any  fuch ,  he  is  Jure  to  punijh  them . 

2.  The  fécond  Qualification  required  in  the  Members,  is  a  fair  Character,  and  a  fincere 
Application  to  all  their  Duties.  The  Men  of  Learning,  wdio  in  their  private  Life  are  perfedly  , 
obedient  to  their  Parents,  refpeaful  to  their  elder  Brothers,  referved  in  their  Speech,  fincere  in 
their  Manners,  uniform  and  regular  in  their  ConduCt,  fcrupuloufly  attached  to  the  ancient  Doc¬ 
trine,  and  in  Ihort,  generally  praifed  by  their  Relations,  Friends  and  Neighbours,  are  worthy 
Candidates  for  Admilfion  into  this  Body. 

*  In  Oppofition  to  the  Herefies  I  tnvani  efpecially  the  ido-  Time  have  over-run  China, 

Iatrous  Sefts  of  the  Bonzas,  and  the  c[au  fse,  which  for  &  long 
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«  Thefe  Literati  mu  ft  be  retired  and  difinterefted  :  All  buftling,  intriguing  and  tumultuous 
Soirits,  fiich  as  difregard  the  Character  of  a  Man  of  Honour,  fuch  as  are  always  running  before 
the  Tribunals,  dipping  themfelves  in  a  hundred  things  which  are  frequently  unjuft;  employing 
or  fuggeftin*  a  thoufand  Falfehoods,  without  knowing  how  to  fpeak  a  word  of  Truth;  great 
Speakers,  Blabs,  and  thofe  whofe  conduct  fo  much  hurt  the  Literary  Sed,  fuch  as  want  to 
enter  into  the  Academy  only  to  gain  themfelves  a  Name,  and  being  puffed  up  with  a  vain  Elo¬ 
quence,  think  to  domineer  over  every  body  elfe  :  All  thefe  fort  of  People  fhall  be  excluded 

from  taking  Places  in  the  Academy.  '  .  .  .  ^  , 

4.  Thofe,  who  are  admitted,  ought  to  undergo  a  ftrict  Examination.  When  one  is  a  Candi¬ 
date  for  that  Society,  he  muft  be  prefented  by  one  of  the  Seniors,  who  fhall  make  him  known 
to  the  Syndic;  and  this  laft  is  to  mention  him  to  the  Prefident  of  the  Academy,  who  fhall 
make  th'e  neceffary  Enquiries  about  the  Truth  of  the  Informations  given  by  the  Introducer: 
If  he  finds  them  well  fuppofted  and  favourable,  he  fhall  content  to  his  Inrollment.  The  new 
Member  is  then  to  give  in  his  Name  and  Surname  to  the  Prefident,  who  is  to  appoint  the  Day 
of  his  coming  to  take  Place  in  the  Affembly. 

5.  It  may  happen  that  the  Virtue  of  fome  may  be  but  fhort-liv’d,  and  that  they  may  difho- 
nour  themfelves  by  failing  in  the  moft  effential  Duties,  and  by  their  Behaviour  taint  the  Body 
of  which  they  are  Members  :  Whoever  then  in  the  Affemblies  fhall  fet  the  Statutes  at  nought  ; 
whoever,  without  Doors  are  Vain,  Pioud,  Diftolute,  Railers,  Cheats,  in  one  word,  all  who 
make  the  falfe  Maxims  of  the  Age  the  Rules  of  their  Conduct  :  The  Members  of  the  Academy 
are  to  hold  a  Council  upon  fuch  Brethren,  to  expunge  their  Names,  and  for  ever  to  exclude 
them  from  their  Body.  Befides,  fuch  of  the  Academy  as  were  their  Introducers  and  their 
Sureties  muft  be  examined;  that  the  Members  may  by  thefe  means  fee  what  Weight  their 
Teftimonies  ought  to  have  in  time  to  come. 

6.  The  Mandarin  is  to  chufe  a  large  fpot  of  Ground  of  a  wholefom  and  agreeable  Situation, 
on  which  the  Houfe  of  the  Academy  is  to  ftand.  Then  the  Materials  for  the  Building  are  to 
be  got  together,  and  according  to  the  Funds  they  have,  the  Plan  of  the  Building  to  be  more 
or  lefs  magnificent.  The  Picture  of  Confucius  fhall  be  placed  in  the  Chong  Tang,  or  Middle  Hall, 
which  is  next  to  that  of  the  Affemblies:  After  which  fhall  follow  a  Court,  and  the  Hew  tang , 
or  third  Hall,  which  fhall  ferve  as  a  refrefhing  Place,  and  the  common  Eating-Room  of  the 
Members.  As  to  the  Expences  of  their  Entertainment,  it  fhall  either  be  generoufly  defray’d  by 
the  Rich  and  the  diftinguifhed  Members,  or  every  one  fhall  defray  them  in  his  turn  ;  or  rather 
they  fhall  all  join  together  to  raife  a  fmall  flock  of  Money,  wherewith  they  may  purchafe  fome 
Lands  adjoining  to  the  Academy  :  By  this  means,  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  the  Eftabliih- 
ment,  and  it  may  fubfift  for  a  long  time, 

7.  As  to  the  Government  of  the  Academy,  what  occurs  to  me  as  moft  proper  to  give  it  a 
Luftre  is  this  :  When  all  the  Members  of  the  Affembly  are  met  together  for  the  firft  time,  the 
Mandarin  of  the  City  fhall  repair  in  Perfon,  and  in  State,  to  the  Place  appointed  for  their  Meet¬ 
ing,  with  a  Billet  of  Vifit,  and  his  Prefents  of  Silks.  When  he  is  upon  the  Threshold,  he  muft 
invite  the  Members  to  enter  in  a  very  civil  manner;  then  the  Perfon  moft  diftinguifhed  by  his 
Merit  fhall  be  ele&ed,  and  eftablifhed  Whey  tfun ,  that  is,  Prefident  or  Head  of  this  Learned  So¬ 
ciety  :  The  Whey  chang ,  or  Syndic,  who  ought  to  be  an  elderly  and  a  polite  Man,  fhall  be  next 
in  Authority  to  the  Prefident.  This  laft  fhall  have  under  him,  as  Affeffors  in  his  Employment, 
two  Perfons  equally  active  and  able,  but  not  fo  old  as  the  Syndic  :  Thefe  fhall  be  called  Whey 
doing.  The  Syndic  fhall  likewife  have  two  Affiftants  who  muft  be  healthy  middle  aged  Men  % 
and  above  all  things  their  Capacities  muft  be  proportioned  to  their  Employments  :  Their  Title 
fhall  be  Whey  tfan  ;  and  their  Office,  to  receive  with  Civility,  fuch  Strangers  as  fhall  come  to  the 
Academy.  The  Affeffors  of  the  Prefident  and  the  Syndic  ought  to  a&  in  Concert,  as  to  what 
relates  to  the  Affairs  of  the  Society  :  Laftly,  tvtfo  young,  intelligent,  adive,  wife,  and  induftrious 
Perfons  fhall  be  chofen  :  Their  Title  fhall  be  *  Whey  tang  ;  and  their  Office,  to  carry  Meffages 
and  Orders,  and  to  execute  abroad  the  lèverai  Commiffions  of  the  Affembly. 

8.  Two  Affemblies  muft  be  held  every  Month,  and  the  Day  of  Meeting  appointed  before¬ 
hand.  The  Members  are  all  to  meet  at  the  ordinary  Place,  where  they  are  to  hear  a  Dif- 
courfe  delivered.  This  Exercife  is  to  begin  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  Forenoon,  and  to  laft  till 
four  in  the  Afternoon,  when  they  fhall  break  up. 

9.  The  Members  who  affift  at  the  Affemblies,  are  to  take  their  Places  in  the  Hall  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Seniority.  But  the  firft  Seats  muft  be  affigned  to  the  Strangers,  who  honour  the 
Academy  with  their  Prefence.  As  to  the  Members  themfelves,  their  Seniority  muft  determine 
their  Ranks,  and  no  Regard  is  to  be  paid  either  to  their  Nobility,  Riches,  or  their  other  Prero¬ 
gatives  as  Members.  A  confiderable  Advantage  will  accrue  from  this  Regulation,  which  is, 
that  it  will  prevent  any  from  being  prefented  as  Candidates,  who  are  haughty,  proud,  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  their  own  Merit,  full  of  themfelves,  and  confequently,  far  from  being  willing  to 
apply  themfelves  earneftly  and  with  a  docile  Heart  to  the  Search  of  Truth. 

10.  The  Subject  to  be  treated  of  in  the  following,  muft  be  fettled  in  every  preceding,  Affem¬ 
bly.  The  Prefident  is  to  propofe  three  feveral  Subjects  upon  which  they  are  to  compote.  The 
firft,  is  to  concern  the  CJaffic  Books:  The  fécond,  upon  the  Nature  and  Heart  of  Man  and  upon 
Hiftory  :  The  laft  Subject  fhall  be  upon  Ceremonies,  Eloquence,  and  good  Government.  Thete 
Subje&s  being  fixed  by  the  Prefident,  he  fhall  confer  with  the  Syndic  and  other  Officers,  in  order 
to  eftablifh  the  Fundamental  Point  of  Docftrine  upon  every  Subjedt.  Five  Days  immediately 

before 
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before  the  Day  of  geneial  Meeting  of  the  Affembly,  he  ffiall  communicate  the  Remit  of  their 
Conferences  to  all  their  Members.  This  Precaution  will  put  them  in  a  condition  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Subj^ft,  and  to  handle  it  knowingly  and  diftindtly:  When  they  arrive  at  the 
Hall  tnev  mall  comer  togethei,  and  propole  their  Difficulties  to  one  another;  and  this  is  the 
Way  to  advance  and  profit  in  Science. 

1 1  *  Gieat  op^nnefs  of  Heart  muft  be  ufed  in  carefully  remarking,  and  faithfully  communicat-  Opennefs  of 
ing  their  dnterent  Views.  Wifdom  mull;  be  fought  for  only  in  the  Heart  of  Man,  it  is  there Htart  necef' 
(lie  re  lid  es,  diicovering  and  proving  herfelf  by  her  Actions.  It  would  be  right  for’the  Mem-k/‘ 

*  bers  candidly  to  communicate  to  each  other,  what  they  have  been  employed  in  during  every 
Day  betwixt  one  Aflembly  and  another,  and  even  their  Vices,  and  molt  iecret  Sentiments, 
por  this  end,  they  mult  fet  eveiy  thing  down  on  Paper;  and  thele  Memorandums  may  be 
called  tne  Journal  of  what  they  have  learned  or  done  during  fiich  and  Inch  Days.  As  to  their 
Actions,  they  are  faithfully  to  write  down  the  Bad,  or  IVhey  qua^  in  their  Journal,  as  well  as  the 
Good,  oi  Wue  jl.eu.  Aftei wards,  on  the  Day  of  Afiembly,  when  the  exercile  is  over,  every  one  is 
to  pull  out  his  Memoirs  and  impart  them  to  another,  that  by  this  means  they  may  furnifh 
matter  for  an  ufeful  Differtation.  This  Examination  being  continued  for  fome  time,  their  Abi¬ 
lities  and  Inclinations  for  good,  will  encreafe,  and  the  Defeds  both  of  the  Head  and  Heart  will 
dwindle  to  almoft  nothing.  This  is  a  Point  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  you,  the  other  Literati, 
both  with  refped  to  your  Perfection  in  the  Sciences,  or  your  Acquifition  of  Virtue,  which 
demands  all  our  Cares  and  Application.  But  if  ye  ule  any  Sophiftry  to  exagerate  the  Good,  or 
even  to  conceal  the  Bad  of  your  Lives,  what  will  thele  Exerciles  avail  you?  One  can  only  learn 
from  fuch  a  PiaCtice  to  become  an  habitual  Rogue.  Such  People  will  never  improve,  and  we 
may  conclude  from  their  ptoceeding,  that  they  will  for  ever  remain  in  their  Ignorance  and 
Imperfections. 

12.  The  different  rules  for  the  Morals  of  the  Members  are  as  follows,  i.  As  to  what  relates  to  p,  |C5 
thofe  who  are  of  a  lower  Clals,  either  by  their  Station  or  by  their  Merit;  thev  ought,  becaufe  raiity  for  the 
of  their  Meannefs,  to  apply  tbemfelves  in  rooting  up  all  the  Pride  of  their  Heart  2.  That  they  Members, 
efteem  the  true  (*)  Apathy  :  And  that  thus  they  endeavour  to  difengage  and  cleanfe  their  Heart 
from  all  bad  AffeCtions.  3.  It  is  perfeverance  in  Virtue  that  gives  it  its  true  Merit.  Let  us  then 
baniffi  from  our  Hearts  all  Indolence.  4.  Free-will  is  peculiar  to  Man  ;  conlequently,  let  us 
banifh  all  Tranfports,  all  Impetuofity,  and  over  Eagernefs.  5.  Peace  and  Tranquillity  of  Mind 
is  a  great  Jewel  ;  let  us  not  then  fuffer  our  Minds  to  waver  and  to  rove.  6.  Uprightnefs  is  the  Soul 
of  Converfation,  and  Commerce  :  That  we  may  attain  to  this,  we  mull  be  upon  our  Guard 
again!!  Trick  and  Artifice.  7.  The  Soul  mull  be  elevated  and  confequently  impartial.  8.  The 
defires  of  the  Heart  muff  be  moderated  ;  then  let  us  combat  our  Concupifence.  9.  Our  Expences 
ought  to  be  regulated,  therefore  we  ffiould  ufe  no  Offentation.  10.  As  a  peaceable  Temper  is 
the  Beauty  of  our  natural  Difpofitions  :  The  oppofite  Vice,  which  we  ought  to  cut  off,  is  Anger. 

1 1.  Man  is  chiefly  made  for  Society:  He  therefore  ought  totally  to  exclude  all  Envy.  12.  It  is 
the  Property  of  Science  always  to  endeavour  after  Improvement;  therefore  let  us  look  upon  a 
Heart,  which  is  ealily  bounded  and  limited,  as  an  Evil. 

Thefe  are  the  twelve  moral  Rules  which  include  Perfection.  Ladd,  that  when  the  Subjects,  of 
which  they  are  to. treat  in  the  Affembly,  are  propofed  rive  Days  before  ;  they  ought  to  be  exhi-  S£>°f 
bited  upon  a  varniffied  Tablet,  bung  up  in  the  Hall  of  Conferences.  In  the  mean  time,  Advice  the  Subjefts 
muff  be  given  to  the  Literati,  and  to  the  Graduates  without  Doors,  even  tho’  they  are  at  fome  ^  be  treated 
Diftance  :  In  order  that  being  inftructed  in  the  Subjects,  they  may  prepare  tbemfelves,  if  they  °  ' 
defign  to  affiff  at  the  Affembly  ;  and  thereby  be  riper  to  judge  of  what  is  faid,  and  readier  to 
propofe  their  own  Opinions  upon  the  Subjects  in  queftion. 


Of  the  Chinefe  Literature. 

AS  Letters  are  more  efteemed  all  over  the  Empire  than  Arms,  and  as  the  flrff  Dignities  in 

the  Body  Politic  are  only  bellowed  upon  learned  Perfons  ;  Science  has  been  always  cul-  Lreafrni?g 
bti  tivated  in  China ,  but  we  dare  not  affirm,  with  Succefs;  at  leaff,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  Arn!Tin  t0 
Books,  and  the  Qualifications  of  their  learned  Men  ;  which  may  proceed  from  the  fmall  regard  China- 
had' to  reward  fuch  as  excel  in  abffracted  Sciences,  and  perhaps  from  the  length  of  Time  requir’d, 
to  attain  to  a  competent  Knowledge  of  the  Language,  whofe  Figures  and  Characters  are  almoft 
infinite  ;  they  being  as  different,  as  the  Terms  and  Names  of  the  Things  to  he  expreft. 

Their  Sciences  may  be  reduced  to  fix  principal  ones,  namely,  the  Knowledge  of  their  Lan¬ 
guage  which  we  have  already  taken  notice  of;  Moral  and  natural  Philofophy  ;  the  Mathema- Divifon  of 
tics;  efpecially  Affronomy  ;  Medicine;  Hiftory;  and  Poetry.  *  their  Science» 

The  profound  and  almoft  uninterrupted  Peace  which  they  have  enjoyed,  and  the  little  com¬ 
merce  which  they  have  with  other  Nations,  from  whom  they  are  precluded  by  exprefs  Prohi¬ 
bitions  from  going  out  of  the  Empire,  and  from  admitting  any  Stranger  into  it,  have  attached 
them  fo  much  to  thefe  Studies  and  Arts,  that  contribute  to  the  Conveniencies  of  Life. 

The  Apathy  of  the  Bonzas,  which  extends  to  every  Thing,  is  condemn’d. 

VoL.  I.  5  fi 
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The  Sciences  mod  fought  after  among  the  Chinefe ,  are,  the  perfect  Knowledge  of  their  Lan. 
"ua'ze  Laws,  Hiftory,  and  moral  Philofophy,  becaufe  thefe  aie  the  means  of  attaining  to 
the  higheft  Pofts:  None  can  be  received  as  a  Dodlor  without  undemanding  the  Language; 
and  being  able  to  form  their  Characters  perfectly  well,  and  to  compofe  an  elegant  Difcourfe 
upon  the  principal  Maxims  of  their  Morality  and  Government,  which  are  always  extracted 

from  the  Books  they  call  Canonical.  .  c  .  . .  ,  . 

The  Ma  the-  Xhefe  Books  have  given  occaiion  to  an  infinite  Number  of  Commentaries,  which  împloÿ 
m:rsa„‘tn  them  for  many  Years,  ’in  order  to  improve  them  in  the  knowledge  of  Politics  and  Morality  : 

This  laft  is  indeed  the  Science  moft  proper  for  Man,  as  it  directly  regards  his  Conduct,  and  the 
means  of  rendering  him  perfect,  according  to  his  State  and  Condition  in  Life. 

It  appears  that,  fince  the  foundation  of  their  Empire,  the  Chinefe  have  applied  to  the  Study 
of  Mathematics,  and  particularly  of  Aftronomy;  and  that  fkilful  Perfons  have  at  all  times  been 
maintained  by  their  Emperors,  for  making  Obfervations  and  calculating  Eclipfes,  and  have  always 
been  punifhed  and  rewarded  according  to  their  different  Succefs.  In  after  times,  Superftition- 
increased  their  Application  to  this  Study  ;  moft  of  them  being  perfuaded  that  Events  depended 
upon  the  Afpect  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  and  that  there  are  happy  and  unhappy  Times,  and 
that  it  is  of  Importance  to  every  one  to  obferve  the  Variation  and  the  Difference  of  thefe  Times, 
to  determine  the  Junctures  proper  for  undertaking  Voyages,  Treaties,  Negotiations  and  Marria¬ 
ges,  for  waiting  upon  Governors  and  Emperors,  in  order  to  obtain  Favours  5  and  for  many  other 
Thino-s.  Every  Year  a  Calendar  is  publifhed  at  the  Emperor’s  Expence,  in  which,  the  fubal- 
tern  Officers  of  the-Tribunal  of  the  Mathematics,  that  they  may  raife  its  Price,  never  fail  to  infert 
the  lucky  and  unlucky  Days  diftinguiffied  according  to  the  Principles  of  their  judicial  Aftrology. 
The  State  of  Neceffity  having  introduced  Medicine  into  China  as  into  other  Nations,  they  have  a  great 
Number  of  Treatifes  upon  that  Subject;  but  what  they  are  moft  remarkable  for,  is,  their  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Pulfe,  by  which  they  can  diftinguifh  Difeafes  and  their  proper  Cures. 

As  to  what  concerns  their  Hiftory  and  Poetry,  the  one  ferving  only  for  Curiofity,  and  the 
other  for  Diverfion  ;  few  Perfons  apply  themfelves  to  either  of  thefe,  becaufe  it  is  not  by  them 
that  a  Man  can  rife,  and  make  his  fortune.  However,  their  Hiftory  and  their  Annals  are  almoft 
as  ancient  as  the  Times  immediately  fucceeding  the  Deluge,  and  they  have  been  continued 
to  the  prefent  Times,  by  different,  but  moftly  contemporary.  Authors. 

With  refpedt  to  their  Poetry,  befides  their  ancient  Books,  fome  of  which  are  in  Verfe,  the 
Poems  of  Kiu  i  wen  are  extremely  delicate  and  fweet.  Under  the  Dynafty  of  the  Tang ,  Li  tfau 
pe  and  Til  te  mwey ,  did  not  yield  to  Anacreon  and  Horace'.  In  fhort,  in  China ,  as  formerly  in 
Europe ,  the  Philofophers  are  Poets,  and  among  all  their  celebrated  Writers,  Tfing  nan  fong  is 
the  only  one  who  has  not  written  in  Verfe  ;  for  which  reafon  he  is  compared  to  the  Flower  Hay 
tang,  which  would  be  perfect,  were  it  not  infipid. 

As  the  Chinefe  have  a  Spirit  and  Turn  for  the  Sciences,  and  as  moral  Philofophy  is  that  by 
which  a  Man  can  moft  readily  raife  himielf,  they  apply  more  to  it  than  to  any  other.  There 
are  a  oreat  Number  of  Licentiates  and  Batchelors  all  over  the  Empire,  fometimes  upwards  of 
10,000  in  one  Province.  And  the  Number  of  Candidates  for  Degrees  at  a  moderate  Computa¬ 
tion,  amounts  to  two  Millions  :  In  the  Southern  Provinces  there  is  fcarce  a  Chinefe  but  can  read 

and  write. 

characters  of  Befides  this,  they  have  a  good  many  Books  that  treat  of  natural  Philofophy,  where  there  are 
theirAuthors.  very  refin’d  Reafonings  upon  the  Nature,  Properties  and  Effecfts  of  different  Things.  The  Errors 
which  are  found  in  thefe  Works,  proceed  rather  from  the  fmall  Commerce  they  have  with  other 
Nations,  than  from  any  Defeat  of  Penetration  in  the  Authors.  This  want  of  Commerce  has 
rendered  them  very  ignorant  in  Cofmography,  for  they  fcarce  know  of  any  Country  befides 
their  own.  Thence  proceeded  the  extravagant  Notions  that  obtained  amongft  them,  before  the 
Europeans  had  inftrudted  them  in  the  State  of  the  World.  It  is  true  that,  in  their  Maps,  they 
exhibited  the  fifteen  Provinces  in  their  due  Extent.  But  as  for  other  Kingdoms,  they  place  them 
at  random  round  their  Empire  in  very  fmall  Spaces  without  diftinguifhing  them  either  by 

Longitude  or  by  Latitude.  •  * v 

In  fhort,  if  we  except  the  Europeans ,  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  People  that  have  publifhed  fo 
many  Books,  as  the  Chinefe ,  upon  all  forts  of  Subjects,  upon  Agriculture  and  Botany,  upon  the 
liberal,  military  and  mechanical  Arts,  particular  Hiftories,  Philofophy  and  Aftronomy,  &c. 
They ’have  likewife  Romances,  Comedies,  Tragedies,  Books  of  Knight-errantry,  eloquent 
Difcourfes,  and  a  great  many  other  Treatifes  upon  mifcellaneous  Subje&s.  Their  learned  Men 
having  a  great  deal  of  Facility  and  Inclination  for  compofing  Books;  we  fee  vaft  Numbers  pub¬ 
lifhed  by  them.  The  Bonzas  have  likewife  their  Treatifes  upon  the  Worfhip  of  their 
falfe  Divinities,  which  they  take  care  to  fpread  as  they  fee  occafion,  in  order  to  abufe  the  Cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  People,  and  to  increafe  their  own  Revenues. 

But  nothing  is  more  refpeefted  by  the  Chinefe  than  the  five  Books  which  they  call  Jj  hngy 
or  fo  much  revered  by  them  both  for  their  Antiquity,  and  the  Excellence  of  the  Doctrine 
which,  they  fay,  they  contain  :  Thefe  are  to  them,  their  facred  Writings,  for  which  they  enter¬ 
tain  the  moft  profound  Veneration.  The  other  Books,  which  are  of  the  greateft  Authority  in 
the  Empire,  are  only  Interpretations. 

Efteem  they  Amongft  the  Authors  who  have  wrote  beft  upon  thefe  ancient  Originals,  Confucius  is  the  moft 
have  for  Con  Celebrated:  And  the  Chinefe  accordingly  regard  him  as  the  firft  of  their  Sages;  as  their  Doc- 

fuctus'  tor;  as  their  Legiflature;  as  their  Oracle  ;  and  as  the  Teacher  of  Emperors  and  Kings.  They 
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give  a  confiant  Application  to  the  Principles  and  Maxims  that  this  Philofopher  has  delivered,  The  Ihmage 
and  are  collected  into  four  Books  upon  Ancient  Laws,  which  they  look  upon  as  the  Rules  and  jC  11  41111 
Source  of  perfect  Government.  HowrepairM 

As  we  mud  give  a  flight  Idea  of  thefe  Books,  I  fhall  begin  with  the  five  Ancient  Books, 
which  the  Chinefe  by  way  of  excellence  call  the  five  Volumes.  I  fhall  afterwards  give  an  A.bridg-  The  prerent 
ment  of  the  Work  of  Confucius  and  his  Difciple  Mencius.  Canonical6'* 

Books, 


Of  the  Books  King,  or  the  Chinefe  Canonical  Books  of 

the  firfl  Order. 


TH  E  Letter  King  fignifies  a  Dodlrine,  fublime  folid,  and  invariable,  becaufe  founded  upon 
immoveable  Principles.  The  Books  containing  this  Dodtrine  are  of  a  fuperior  Order, 
and  have  been  admired  by  the  ChineJe  of  all  Ages,  Sedts,  and  Opinions.  As  thefe  Books 
are  of  the  firft  Clafs,  and  of  the  greateft  Authority  i  they  are  the  Source  of  all  Science  and  Mo¬ 
rality  among  the  Chinefe. 

But  thefe  precious  Monuments  of  their  Antiquities  were  almoft  all  deflroyed  at  one  Blow, 
by  order  of  an  Emperor  named  Tfm  Jhi  whang  ;  about  200  Years  after  the  Death  of  Confucius , 
and  200  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  This  Prince,  much  celebrated  by  his  Valour,  and  more  by  the 
vafl  Wall  which  he  built  in  order  to  guard  his  Dominions  from  the  Irruption  of  the  Tartar s, 
formed  a  Refolution  of  extinguishing  Science,  and  of  permitting  no  Books  in  his  Empire,  except 
what  he  judged  abfolutely  neceffary,  fuch  as  thofe  upon  Agriculture,  Medicine,  &c.  He  ordered 
all  the  reft  to  be  burnt  on  pain  of  Death,  and  carried  his  Cruelty  fo  far,  as  to  punifti  feveral 
Dodtors  capitally. 

Some  pretend,  that  this  Prince,  notwithftanding  this  Order,  was  no  Enemy  to  the  Sci¬ 
ences,  or  even  to  the  Books  he  ordered  to  be  deftroyed,  They  found  their  Opinion  upon  his 
having  for  his  Preceptor  Lyu.  pit  wey,  of  whom  they  have  an  excellent  Woik  îemaining,  who 
loved  Antiquity  too  well  to  infpire  his  Pupil  with  a  Contempt  of  it.  And  befides  that,  Ly 
fsé  his  Minifter  of  State,  an  underftanding  and  polite  Perfon,  would  have  been  far  from  giv¬ 
ing  him  any  Advice  that  tended  to  ruin  the  Government,  and  to  introduce  Ignorance  and  Barba¬ 
rity  into  the  Empire. 

They  think  that  this  Prince  was  induced  to  iffue  out  this  barbarous  Decree,  from  the  political 
View  of  fecuring  to  himfèlf  the  peaceful  PofielTion  of  his  Throne.  The  Students  of  thefe  Days 
impatient  under  a  Prince,  who  had  a  defign  to  render  himfèlf  arbitrary,  abufed  the  Fadts, 
delivered  in  the  Shu  king ,  and  were  always  crying  up  a  Ching  tang  who  expelld  tne  infamous 
Kye.  and  a  Vu  vang  who  dethron’d  the  Tyrant  Chew.  Thus  they  blew  up  the  Fire  of  a 
Revolt  on  all  Sides/  The  new  Monarch  refolving  to  chaftife  their  In folence,  and  judging  that 
nothing  was  more  valuable  in  an  Empire  than  Peace,  deprived  thefe  Literati  of  Books,  which  in 
fuch  Hands  as  theirs,  create  only  Difturbance  in  a  State.  The  1  king  as  it  was  lefs  intelligible 
was  judged  more  harmlefs,  and  therefore efcaped  the  common  Fate.. 

Science  had  then  been  abfolutely  extindt  in  China ,  had  not  many  Literati,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own  Lives,  preferved  thefe  dear  Monuments  from  the  general  Conflagration.  Some  digged  Holes, 
in  the  Walls  of  their  Houfes  where  they  buried  them,  until  the  Storm  fhould  blow  over.  Others 
concealed  them  in  the  Tombs,  thinking  them  moi e  fafe  there. 

Immediately  after  the  Death  of  this  Prince,  Literature  revived  among  the  Chinefe ,  who  fought 
to  repair  the  great  Lofs  it  had  fuftained.  The  Books  hid  in  Tombs  and  in  the  holes  of  Walls 
were  brought  to  Light,  tho’  much  damaged  by  the  Damps  and  Worms.  But  the  old  Literati 
having  Learned  them  by  Heart  in  their  Youth  they  found  means  of  fupplying  what  was 
difficult  in  one  Copy  by  what  was  legible  in  another  >  and  applied  with  the  greateft  Care  to 

reftore  them  to  their  genuine  State. 

The  Succefs  in  fome  meafure  was  anfwerable  ;  but  they  cou.d  never  entirely  make  up  all  the 
Gaps  Thus  there  were  always  fome  Deficiencies  which  they  endeavoured  to  fu p ply,  by  infert- 
ine  Pieces  foreign  to  the  Subjeds  of  the  Originals.  The  Literati  are  agreed  as  to  fome  of  thefe 
Chafms  but  divided  as  to  others  ;  their  Criticifm  confiding,  in  thoroughly  examining  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Antients,  and  comparing  it  with  what  they  believed  to  be  Intel  polations. 
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The  I  king;  the  firfl  Canonical  Book  of  the  firfl  Order. 

V  •  ,  _ .  i  n.  ^  ».  « 

HE  Work  here  treated  of  is  purely  Symbolical,  being  a  feries  of  Images  of  this  vifible  yhe  f  ^ 
World  expreffive  of  the  Properties  of  Creatures,  and  the  Matter  of  which  all  Beings  a  Symbol! 

?  I  .  _  .  «  1  tt  .  r  .  1  *  *  1 1 1 _ _ - T? 3  -,  —  ~  C  4. H  .-s  i  r-  W r>r  L 


are  formed.  Fo  hi,  who  was  the  Inventor  of  this,  is  looked  upon  as  the  Founder  of  their  Work. 
Monarchy,  but  the  time  in  which  be  began  to  reign  is  verjrunfetled  among  the  ChineJe  He  By  whon4 
formed  to  himfelf  a  particular  Method  of  Hieroglyphicks,  which  have  no  relation  to  \V Olds,  invented. 


Of  the  CHINESE  Canonical  Booh . 

0 

but  are  immediate  Images  of  Things  and  Thoughts,  or  at  lead  Symbols  arbitrary,  and  of 
Human  Inditution,  fubdituted  for  thefe  Images  ;  and  this  wa$  the  beginning  and  original  Inllj 
tution  of  the  Chinefe  Characters.  In  fhort,  his  Dcfign  was  to  point  out  by  fenfible  Signs  the 
Principles  of  all  Beings,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Lines  and  Notes  of  Mufic  do  the  Tone 
and  alteration  of  the  Voice. 

This  Work  is  a  mere  Riddle,  it  confiding  only  of  fome  Lines  ;  that  according  to  the  variet 
of  their  Situations  and  Difpofitions,  form  Figures  which,  by  their  different  Combinations,  pani¬ 
fies  different  Things.  Fo  hi  feems  to  have  intended  to  teach  his  Defcendents  whatever  relates  to 
Heaven,  to  Earth,  and  to  Man.  From  a  Conlideration  of  the  Affinity  and  admirable  Connection 
among  thefe  three  Beings,  he  has  deferibed  them  by  eight  Figures,  each  compofed  of  three 
Lines,  part  intire,  and  part  broken,  but  in  all,  producing  eight  different  Combinations.  This 
Number  multiplied  by  it  felf  produces  64  different  Figures,  which  are  difpofed  into  different 
Methods,  in  order  to  exprefs  in  a  rude  Manner,  by  thefe  different  Combinations,  the  Na* 
ture  and  Properties  of  every  Being,  their  Motion,  their  Red,  their  reciprocal  Opposition,  and 
even  the  Order  and  Union  which  reigns  among  them.  This  will  be  better  comprehended  by 
the  Delineation  which  I  here  give  of  this  fymbolical  Sydem.  ™ 

The  Two  Fi  RsT  PRINCIPLES. 


The  PerfeCt. 
.  or, 
Yang. 


1 The  ImperfeCi. 
or, 

Yn. 


Four  IMAGES  arifing  from  thefe  Two  Principles. 


More  Perfect. 

or, 

Tay  yang. 


Lefs  ImperfeCt. 

or, 

Shau  in. 


Lefs  PerfeCt. 


or. 


Shau  yang. 


More  ImperfeCt. 
or, 

Tay  in. 


Eight  FIGURES  refulting  from  thefe  Four  Images. 


Heaven.  Waters  of  the 
or,  Mountains,  or, 

Kyen.  Twy. 

Fire. 

or, 

Ly. 

Thunder. 

or. 

Shin. 

Winds. 

or, 

SWEN. 

Waters. 

or, 

Kan. 

Mountains. 

or, 

Ken. 

Earth. 

or, 

Quen. 

\ 

-  *" 

- ...  ■ .  . 

,,  _ t 

Thefe  eight  Figures,  of  which  four  belong  to  the  PerfeCt ,  and  four  to  the  ImperfeCt ,  are 
difpofed  thus  in  Form  of  a  Circle  j  fo  as  to  have  a  mutual  Relation  among  themfelves  and 
likewife  to  the  four  Cardinal  Points  of  the  Compafs. 


*■ 

V  T 
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The  Table  of  the  Sixty  four  Figures  :  Or,  The  Book  of 

Tr  anfmut at  ions ,  entitled,  I  king. 


!  • 

Heaven. 

2. 

Earth. 

3* 

Water. 

4-  . 

mountains 

?• 

Water. 

6. 

Heaven. 

7- 

Earth. 

8. 

Waten 

1  - — 

Heaven. 

Earth. 

Thunder. 

Water. 

Heaven. 

Water. 

Water. 

Earth. 

_ _ r 

1 

-  — . 

•*' 1  1 

r  i  1  "  ■ 

9- 

Winds. 

IO. 

Heaven. 

T  I  . 

Earth. 

12. 

Heaven. 

13- 

Heaven  . 

14. 

Fire. 

T5- 

Earth. 

16. 

Thunders 

'  '•  ..  — r 

. 

.Heaven. 

Wat. of  m. 

/  v  -  P —  1  “ 

Heaven. 

Earth. 

Fire. 

Heaven. 

mountains 

Earth. 

-  1  • 

*7- 

Water  of 
mountains 

1 8. 

mountains 

*9- 

Earth. 

2Ô. 

Winds. 

21. 

Fire. 

22. 

mountains 

23-  . 

mountains 

24- 

Earth. 

-  - 

*—  - — 

- -  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Thunder. 

Winds. 

Wat.ofm. 

Earth. 

% 

Thunder. 

1 

Fire. 

Earth. 

Thunders 

M  ■  ■ 

4 

- - 

-  —  1  - 

25- 

Heaven. 

26. 

mountains 

27.  _ 

mountains 

28. 

Wat.ofm. 

29. 

Water. 

30- 

Fire. 

31. 

Wat.ofm. 

32 

Thunders 

r  "  - 

' 

Thunder. 

h 

Heaven. 

.  Thunder. 

Winds. 

Water. 

Fire. 

mountains 

Winds. 

» - —  . - 

1 

_  _ _ t 

, 

>•  •  .  «  i 

' 

;  L  ■  •  *  1 

‘ 

“  "■  - 

33- 

Heaven. 

34- 

Thunder. 

35- 

Fire. 

36- 

Earth. 

37- 

Wmds. 

33- 

Fire. 

39- 

Water. 

40. 

Thunders 

r  t  • 

* -  - - - 

Y.  i-  «.»  >  *  ’ 



' 

T 

—  - 

mountains 

Heaven. 

Earth. 

Fire. 

T“ - 

Fire. 

Wat.ofm. 

mountains 

Water. 

■ 

• -  - — 

*V. 

4t.  . 

mountains 

42. 

Winds. 

43- 

Wat.ofm. 

44- 

Heaven. 

45- 

Wat.ofm. 

Earth. 

47- 

Wat.ofm. 

48. 

Water. 

«  •*  “•  '  -•  ■ 

^  - 

.  »  »  * 

Wat.ofm. 

Thunder 

Heaven. 

Winds. 

Earth. 

Winds. 

. 

Water. 

-  .  *•*  r  •  ■ 

Winds. 

•  _  . 

-  -  j 

49- 

Wat.ofm. 

- 

5°. 

Fire. 

51- 

Thunder. 

sjH 

Ç2. 

mountains 

53- 

Winds. 

54- 

Thunders 

55- 

Thunders 

56- 

Fire. 

TT  * 

1  r  - - 

Fire. 

Winds. 

Thunders 

mountains 

mountains 

(  ‘ 

Wat.ofm. 

Fire. 

mountains 

- —  - — 

, -  — — 

-  . — . 

- —  - 

, 

-  —, 

~  "  ‘ 

* -  - 

57- 

Winds. 

58. 

Wat.ofm. 

59- 

Winds. 

60. 

Water. 

61 . 

Winds. 

62. 

Thunder. 

63. 

Water, 

64. 

Fire. 

•“  •’*"1  a 

_ _  1  ■ 

, 

'  - - - 

Winds. 

Wat.ofm. 

Water. 

Wat.ofm. 

Wat.of  m. 

mountains 

Fire. 

Water. 

5  H 
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Unriddled  by 
Confucius. 


In  what 
Manner. 


His  Method 
of  Interpre¬ 
tation. 


The  Expla¬ 
nation  of  the 
15  th  of  the 
64  Figures 
of  Fo  hi. 


To  hi  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the 
Figures. 


Description  of  the  Table  of  Fo-hi.  • 

Such  is  the  Table  of  Figures  invented  by  Fo  hi.  It  is  a  Labyrinth  which  exercifed  the  ableft 
Men  in  China  till  the  times  of  Confucius ,  who  decyphered  it.  Th(?  64  Figures  are  compofed 
each  of  lix  Lines  ;  the  Sum  ot  thefe  Lines  anlwers  to  the  Days  of  the  Chinefe  intercalary 
Year,  which  are  384.  The  Emperor  Vert  vang,  who  attempted  this.  Riddle,  lived  not 
till  - 1 800  Years  after  Fo  hi  ;  by  the  different  Changes,  which  he  wrought  among  thefe 
Lines,  he  pretended  to  give  an  Account  of  the  reciprocal  Tranfmutations  of  the  eight  firft 
Principles.  His  Son  Chew  hong  went  upon  the  fame  Defign,  and  extended  his  Scheme  much 
beyond  his  Father’s.  He  coniidered  thefe  Lines  with  refpeCt  to  the  Connection  and  Relation 
which  the  firft  have  with  the  Middle  ones  and  the  laft.  And,  according  as  they  were  more  or  lefs 
perfect,  he  drew  Confequences,  and  found  out  Allufions  ;  but  they  give  no  greater  Light 
into  the  Subject.  Thus,  both  the  one  and  the  other  only  more  perplexed  this  Ænigma  by  new 
./Enigmas  equally  obfeure.  Confucius  appeared  four  hundred  Years  after,  and  unriddled  not  only 
the  myfterious  Lines  of  Fo  hi ,  but  the  equally  dark  Interpretations  of  thefe  two  Princes  ;  he  refer¬ 
red  all  their  DoCtrine,  partly  to  the  Nature  of  Beings,  efpecially  of  the  Elements,  and  their 
Properties  ;  and  partly  to  Morals,  and  to  the  Manner  of  right  Governing  Mankind  ;  he 
therefore  applied  thefe  Figures  not  only  to  Natural  but  to  Moral  Philofophy;  being  perfuaded 
that  thefe  Symbolical  Lines  contained  Myfteries  of  great  Importance  to  the  Government  of  States. 
As  foon  as  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth  were  produced,  fard  Confucius,  all  other  material  Beings 
exifted  ;  after  other  Beings  exifted,  Male  and  Female  were  produced  ;  when  Male  and  Female 
came  into  the  World,  Man  and  Wife  followed  ;  then  Father  and  Son.  The  Relation  of  Father 
and  Son  produced  that  of  Prince  and  SubjeCt;  and  thefe,  “  Subordination  and  reciprocal  Duties. 
“  Heaven  is  the  Emblem  of  the  Perfon  and  Virtues  of  a  King:  And  the  Earth  is  the  Sym- 
“  bol  and  Image  of  Subjects,”  It  may  fuffice  to  give  here  an  Explication  of  one  of  the  fixty 
four  Figures,  to  fhew  in  what  manner  the  Chinefe  Interpreters  have  extracted  the  Principles  of 
Morality  from  them. 

The  more  elevated,  fay  they,  one  is  above  others,  the  more  he  ought  to  be  upon  his  Guard 
again!!  Haughtinefs,  Arrogance  and  Pride  ;  and  the  more  he  ought  to  ftudy  Moderation  and 
Modefty.  This  is  taught  us  in  the  fifteenth  Figure,  which  is  as  follows  : 

'  Earth . . 

6 -  — 

5  -  - 

4  -  - - ■ 

Mountains . 

.  ...  -  -  -  -  -  3  - - - - —  -  - 

2  - - 

x  -  - - 

It  contains  two  Figures,  the  lower  is  compofed  of  one  uninterrupted  Line,  and  two  in¬ 
terrupted  Lines,  which  denote  and  fignify  the  Mountains.  A  Mountain  is  a  Symbol  of  Ele¬ 
vation,  but  its  Root  is  in  the  Earth,  that  is  to  fay.  Humility.  In  the  fame  manner  the  Earth 
defigned  by  the  three  upper  Lines  which  are  broken,  is  the  Image  and  Symbol  of  a  high  Vir¬ 
tue  joined  with  Humility,  which  includes  within  it  immenfe  Riches,  and  only  manifefls  its 
Power,  by  admirable  Fruits  and  EffeCts,  both  falutary  and  ufeful  to  the  Welfare  of  Mankind. 

Thus  we  fee,  Fo  hi  was  Author  of  the  Figures  ;  Ven  vang,  and  his  Son  Chew  kong,  were  Authors 
of  the  Texts  ;  and  Confucius ,  of  the  Commentaries  upon  them  Thefe  Commentaries  are  called 
Lwen  and  Syang,  and  are  the  only  ones  which  Critics  and  able  Interpreters  attribute  to  Confu¬ 
cius.  The  Difciples  of  that  Philofopher  affirm,  that  when  their  Mafter  had  finifhed  thefe  Com¬ 
mentaries,  he  was  but  indifferently  fatisfied  with  them  :  And  that  when  he  came  to  be  old* 
he  wifhed  to  live  fome  Years  longer,  that  he  might  put  the  laft  Hand  to,  and  new  model 

his  Work.  /  loi  ~iq 

Tho’  this  Monument  be  the  mof!  ancient  of  all  the  Canonical  Books,  if  we  confider  only 
its  Source  and  Original,  I  mean  the  Figures  of  Fo  hi ,  yet  the  Explications  of  it  were  made 
a  long  time  after,  and  the  Interpreters  rather  deferv’d  the  Name  of  Authors,  than  of  Interpre¬ 
ters;  for  this  Book  is  full  of  Obfcurities,  and  contains  a  great  many  Things  hard  to  be  under- 
flood. 

In  procefs  of  Time,  this  Obfcurity  occafioned  a  Multitude  of  Errors  and  Superfiitions,  and  the 
more  unintelligible  the  I  king  was,  the  more  Myfleries  it  was  thought  to  contain.  Hence 
the  true  DoCtrine  of  the  Text,  which  includes  excellent  Principles  of  Morality  and  Politics, 
was  altered,  falfified,  and  interpolated,  with  abfurd,  contradictory,  and  impious  Interpretations  : 
Thefe  Monuments  of  Chinefe  Antiquity  falling  into  the  Hands  of  blind  Doctors,  whole  Under- 
ftandings  were  clouded  with  the  Infidelity  and  Idolatry  at  that  time  reigning  in  the  Empire,  they 
wrefted  the  Senfe  to  vain  Prognoftics,  Divinations,  and  Magic  :  And  this  is  the  Reafon  why 
they  have  been  called  The  Book  of  Lots. 

Thefe  Alterations  are  attributed  to  a  DoCtor  called  King  fang ,  and  another  of  the  celebrated 
Literati,  called  Chin  when.  We  may  add  to  them  another  DoCtor  of  an  equally  difiinguifhed 
Merit,  whofe  Name  is  Lfyau  foin,  who,  as  an  excellent  Critic  obferves,  taught  his  Difciples 
a  DoCtrine  which  he  impofed  upon  them  as  one  extracted  from  the  I  king.  The  School  of  Con¬ 
fucius  always  detefted  thefe  empty  Explications,  by  which  the  Texts  are  abufed,  in  order 
to  form  frivolous  Predictions,  and  to  eftablifh  Magic  and  Divinations. 

One 


Defer iption  of  the  Ho-tu  and  Lo-fhU.  y  99 

One  Thing  is  ceitain,  that  all  the  Chinefe ,  and  efpecially  the  Literati',  have  the  ufmoft  Re-  Efleem  of  the 
fped;  and  Efteem  for  this  Book'.  And  many  ancient  and  very  able  Authors,  in  their  Writings,  ufis  EooL 
exprefs  their  Regret  for  having  loft  the  fubftantial  and  real  Meaning  of  it,  while  they  retain, 
to  fpeak  properly,  buta  fuperficial  one.  ■  ■  .  The  Matt ,  fay  thev,  who  knows  the  Iking,  knows 

every  thing, 

heioie  the  Empire  was  founded  by  Do  hi,  according  to  what  is  related  in  their  great  Chro-  ^tate  D* 
nicle,  there  were  no  Characters,  of  which  that  Prince  could  compcfe  an  Iking  ;  as  Ven  vang,  thready  ° 
Chew  kong  and  Confucius  did,  a  long  time  after:  Thus  wnen  one  would  ftudv  the  I  king  of  Ages  in Cht~ 
to  hi ,  it  is  fufficient  to  meditate  upon  his  Tables  alone,  abftraded  from,  and  ftript  of  all  Sorts  *"• 
of  CharaCteis,  and  all  phyfical  and  moral  Glofles,  contenting  himfelf  with  mathematical 
Axioms,  naturally  refulting  from  the  regular  Combinations  of  the  Author’s  Lines  :  If  one 
would  know  the  DoCliine  of  the  Claflical  Book  compofed  by  V <>yi  vang,  Chew  kong  and  Con¬ 
fucius,  he  muft  then  have  lefs  regard  to  the  natural  Doctrine  of  the  Tables,  than  to  the  enig-  Method  of 
matical  Allufions,  that  each  of  them  have  annexed  to  each  of  thefe  Symbols;  and  fo  judge  of  the  Sd'V.ing 
Doctrine  of.  thefe  four  Philofophers,  by  what  each  has.  himfelf  put  down,  and  not  by  what  the'com°- 
others  have  inferted  in  After-ages.  •  mertators. 

As  then,,  before  Fo  hi.  Characters  were  not  known,  little  Cords  with  Hiding  Knots, 
each  of  which  had  a  particular  Idea  and  Signification,  were  ufed  in  Commerce  and  Bufinefs. 

Thefe  are  reprefented  in  two  Tables,  by  the  Chinefe  call’d  Hotû  and  Lo  Jhu.  The  Invention 
of  Characters  was  owing  firft  to  Fo  hi,  and  afterwards  to  the  Emperors  Shin  nong  and  Whang  ti  : 

W  hen  they  had  invented,  one  after  another,  a  good  Number,  they  then  attempted  to  make 
Books. 

The  firft  Colonies  who  inhabited  Se  chwen,  had  no  other  Literature  befides  fome  arithmetical  Original  of 
Sets  of  Counters  made  with  little  knotted  Cords,  in  imitation  of  a  String  of  round  Beads,  with  Books  in 
wh  eh  y  ca  eu  ated  and  made  up  all  their  Accompts  in  Commerce  :  Thefe  they  carried  china' 
about  with  them,  and  fometimes  u fed  them  as  Belts  for  girding  in  their  Cloaths.  In  fhort, 
having  no  other  Characters,  they  neither  knew  how  to  read  or  write.  As  for  what  pafs’d,  there¬ 
fore,  in  that  Time,  we  have  no  Accounts  of  it,  either  from  Annals  or  any  written  Tradition. 

King  Fo  hi  then  was  the  firft,  according  to  this  Opinion,  who  by  means  of  his  Lines  pohi  thefirft 
occafioned  the  Invention  and  the  Idea  of  that  kind  of  hieroglyphical  Characters,  peculiar  Inventor  of 1 
to  the  Chinefe,  The  two  ancient  Tables  of  Ho  tu  and  Lo  jhu  taught  him  the  Art  of  Com-  Charaftersin 
binations,  the  firft  Eftay  of  which  was  the  drawing  up  his  linear  Tables,  limiting  himfelf 
to  the  Rules  preferibed  by  the  Art  of  arithmetical  Combinations,  and  letting  the  Tables  remain 
ftraight,  and  according  to  their  natural  Order.  Ven  vang  firft  put  them  out  of  this  Order, 
that  he  might  enigmatically  exprefs  the  terrible  Diforders  of  the  World,  turn’d  upfide  down 
under  the  Tyrant  Chew, 

It  is  an  ancient,  confiant,  and  univerfally  received  Tradition,  that  Fo  hi  by  this  Work 
rendered  himfelf  the  Father  of  Science  and  good  Government  in  China  ;  and  that  it  was  from  the 
Idea  of  the  Ho  tu  and  the  Lo  Jhu  that  he  drew  up  his  linear  Table.  I  here  give  a  Defcription  of 
them,  that  I  may,  if  pofiible,  render  fo  ancient  and  obfeure  a  Monument  eafy  to  be  underftodd. 


Tradition  informs  us,  that  thefe  ancient  Figures  called  Ho  tu  and  Lo  Jhu,  from  whence  we  The  Ho  tu  and 
are  aflured  that  the  I  king  took  its  rife,  are  the  Words  of  the  Spirit  of  Heaven  addreffed  to  ^A.accor- 
Kings  ;  that  the  firft  Kings  received  them  from  Heaven,  and  fpread  them  all  over  the  Univerfe,  cfjjj 
that  thereby-  the  Mandarins  might  learn  to  govern  the  People  well,  and  the  People  to  reflect  upon*  divine  aVe 
their  Duties.  The  white  Notes  fignify  the  odd  Number,  which,  among  the  Chinefe ,  is  the  Symbol  0f  °riginaL 

what  is  perfedl,  as  well  as  this  Line - .  The  black  Notes  fignify  the  even  Number,  which  is 

the  Symbol  of  what  is  imperfect,  as  is  the  Line  broken  and  interrupted  in  this  Manner  _ _  _ .  Their  Mea,^ 

The  Ho  tu,  ends  at  ten,  and  the  Lo  Jhu  at  nine.  The  Chinefe  attribute  that  which  is  perfect  toingcxFIaint* 
Day,  Heat,  the  Sun,  Fire,  the  Heaven,  &c.  What  is  imperfect,  they  attribute  to  Night,  Cold, 
the  Moon,  Water,  Earth,  &c.  • 


Altho’ 
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Tbo’  it  is  a  confiant  Tradition  in  China ,  that  Fo  hi  drew  up  thefe  linear  Tables  from  the 
Idea  of  the  Ho  tu  and  the  Lo  Jhu  ;  yet  to  give  the  greater  credit  to  his  Figures,  he  affirmed,  that 
he  fawthem  upon  the  Back  of  a  Dragon  which  arofe  from  a  Lake.  This  is  the  fo  much  celebrated 
Dragon  that  is  fince  become  the  Device  of  China ,  and  the  Ornament  for  the  Habits  of  the  Emperor 
the  célébra  anc*  ^  Pr^ncTa^  C hinefe ,  with  this  Difference,  that  there  is  none  befidesthe  Emperor  who  can  wear 
ted  chineje  it  with  five  Claws,  excepting  fuch  as  are  judged  to  have  a  right  from  the  Emperor  to  wear  it  ;  as 
Drâgcn.  for  infiance,  when  he  makes  any  one  a  Prefent  of  a  Piece  of  Imperial  Silk.  If  others  wear 
a  Dragon  with  five  Claws,  they  are  guilty  of  acting  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  the  Empire 
and  will  certainly  be  punifhed. 

P-afons  wh  But  W^at  chiefly  contributes  to  the  great  Authority  of  the  I  king  is,  in  the  firft  Place,  the 
the  idling  7  univerfally  received  Opinion,  that  this  Monument  efcaped  the  general  Conflagration  of  ancient 
is  in  fo  great  Books  under  the  Emperor  7 fin  chi  whang ;  whofe  only  View  was  to  extinguifh  the  Memory  of  the 
wkhThe1™  three  Imperial  Families,  becaufe  their  great  Actions  condemned  his  Conduct.  This  Re- 
Ckine/e.  mark  is  made  by  Kong  in  ta  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  I  king  ;  is  reported  by  Li  fin  in  his 
Lives  of  iliuffrious  Perlons  ;  obferved  by  the  Commentators  upon  ancient  Hiffory,  and  fupported 
by  confiant  Tradition. 

In  the  fecond  Place,  what  gives  the  Chinefe  a  va  ft  Veneration  for  this  Book,  is,  the  great 
Encomiums  that  have  been  made  upon  it  in  all  Ages,  by  the  ablefl  and  befl  Writers  of  the 
Empire  ;  who  praife  it  as  the  mofl  Ancient  of  their  Books,  becaufe  invented  by  Fo  hi,  to  whom 
however,  they  attribute  only  the  Figures. 

Others  pretend,  that  it  is  filled  with  mofl  excellent  Precepts  and  the  wifeft  Maxims  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  may  be  underflood  by  the  Explications  which  Ven  vang  and  Chew  kong  have  given 
upon  every  Figure;  but  becaufe  Fo  hi,  by  the  Combination  of  his  Lines,  was  the  firfl  who 
taught  the  method  of  compofing  Chinefe  Characters,  they  fay,  that  his  Book  is  as  it  were  the 
Root  from  whence  thefe  Characters  fprung,  and  that  it  is  the  Principle  and  Source  of  all  the 
Sciences:  And  as  his  Figures,  according  to  their  firfl  Inflitution,  denote  the  Heaven,  Earth 
Water,  Mountains,  &c.  they  affirm  that  the  I  king  contains  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth  :  And 
The  i  hing  that  it  is  not  only  the  Source  of  the  other  King ,  but  that  it  gives  a  Knowledge  of  all  Things 
the  other C  °f  both  vifible  and  invifible:  In  fhort,  that  to  apply  to  the  Study  of  other  Books  and  neglect 
King.  that  of  the  King ,  is  to  feek  after  the  Stream  and  neglect  the  Fountain. 
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firfl  Order . 

THIS  Monument  is  likewife  called  Shang  Jhu,  that  is  to  fay,  The  Book  /peaking  of  ancient 
Times.  It  is  divided  into  fix  Parts,  whereof  the  two  firfl  contain  the  mofl  memorable 
Events  of  the  Reigns  of  Tau,  Shun ,  and  Tu.  Thefe  firfl  Princes  are  looked  upon  as 
the  Legiflators  of  the  Chinefe  Nation.  Tau,  who  reigned  near  a  hundred  Years,  is  celebrated  for 
his  great  Piety,  Juflice,  Clemency,  Wifdom,  and  the  great  Care  he  took  to  eftablifh  a  right 
Form  of  Government  in  his  State. 

As  in  his  time,  fay  the  Chinefe,  more  Regard  was  had  to  Virtue  than  to  any  other  Quality  ; 
this  Prince  not  finding  in  his  Son  the  Talents  neceffary  for  good  Government,  declared  upon  his 
Death-bed  Shun,  one  of  his  Subjects,  hisSucceffor,  giving  him  his  fecond  Daughter  in  Marriage. 

Shun  is  praifed  for  his  Patience,  Submiffion,  filial  Piety,  and  the  Affection  he  entertained 
for  his  Brother,  who  was  a  very  vicious  Perfon.  He  imitated  Tau  in  his  Choice  of  a  Succeffor. 
When  he  was  dying,  not  judging  his  Son  qualified  for  wifely  governing  the  People,  he  cafl 
his  Eyes  upon  his  Minifler  Tu,  who  had  done  him  very  important  Services  during  the  Courfe  of 
his  Reign,  and  had  been  very  affifling  to  him  by  his  Councils  in  the  Government  of  his  State. 

Thefe  two  Princes  appointed  the  Ceremonies  to  be  obferv'd  in  Sacrifices;  and  divided  the  Em¬ 
pire  into  Provinces,  whofe  Bounds  were  determined  with  regard  to  the  celeflial  Con  Reflations  r 
They  regulated  the  Tribute  to  be  payed  by  the  People  to  the  Prince;  and  made  a  great  number 
of  other  Ordinances,  very  ufeful  for  the  Inflruction  of  the  Grandees,  for  the  Relief  of  the  People, 
the  Reformation  of  Manners,  and  the  Tranquillity  of  the  Public. 

It  was  this  Tu  who,  in  the  time  of  his  Predeceffor,  had  the  care  of  recovering  fome  Lands  of 
the  Empire,  which  had  been  overflowed  by  the  Waters  of  the  Sea.  In  fhort,  thefe  three  Prin¬ 
ces  are  the  Heroes  of  the  Chinefe  Nation.  The  Doctrines  taught  and  practifed  by  them  raffed 
them  to  the  Throne  :  And  the  Examples  and  Precepts  left  by  them,  are  fo  many  Oracles  ; 
which  the  Chinefe  hear  with  Refpect,  and  regard  as  indifpenfable  Laws. 

This  Emperor,  willing  to  imitate  the  Examples  of  his  Predeceflors,  defigned  to  leave  his  Crown 
to  one  of  his  Subjects  called  Te,  who  had  affifled  him  to  fupport  the  Weight  of  Government  > 
but  the  People  oppofed  this,  as  being  an  Injury  done  to  bis  Son,  who  was  worthy  of  Empire. 
His  Son  accordingly  fucceeded  him,  and  the  Crown  continued  in  his  Family  till  the  Reign  of/ 
the  Emperor  Kye.  This  Prince’s  Vices  and  Cruelties  rendering  him  detefled  by  his  Subjects, 
he  was  the  lafl  Emperor  of  this  fiifl  Family,  which  gave  to  China  feventeen  JVfonarchs  who 
reign’d  fuecéffiveîy  for  458  Years.  - 

The  third  Part  of  the  Shu  king  contains  the  Tranfactions  under  the  fecond  Imperial  Family, 
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of  which  Ching  tang  is  the  Head.  This  Prince  took  pofteflion  of  the  Empire  1776  Years 
before  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  The  Emperor  Kyé  being  extremely  odious  both  to  the  People  and  who  îs de- 
to  the  Grandees,  by,  his  V  ices  and  Cruelty,  and  the  Empire  being  threatned  with  approaching  ‘,n^j 
Ruin,  the  Princes  and  IVIinifrers  intreated  Ching  tang  to  deliver  them  from  his  tyrannical  Yoke,  cihg'tangj* 
Ching  tang  much  again  ft  his  Inclination,  yielded  to  the  continual  Remonftrances  and  Prayers  whole  Affcc- 
Oi  the  People.  Pie  declared  War  againft  the  Tyrant  Kyé,  to  whom  he  gave  a  total  Defeat,  and  ^ 
obliged  him  to  go  into  voluntary  Exile  to  Nan  Jkau ,  where  he  died  three  Years  after  his  Defeat.  duces  him  to 
This  new  Emperor  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  Piety,  and  his  Love  for  his  Subjects.  It  ,t:c|^  hi^ 
was  he  who  after  feven  iucceifive  Years  of  general  Barrennefs,  which  dried  up  even  Rivers  and  Safety!  U  Uf 
Fountains,  and  was  followed  by  a  Peftilence  and  Famine,  offered  himfelf  as  a  Sacrifice  for  his 
People,  and  begged  of  Heaven  to  remove  its  Anger,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  public  Calamity. 

Alter  having  fafted  for  three  Days,  and  fhaved  his  Beard  as  a  mark  of  his  Grief,  he  went 
into  a  Chaife  drawn  by  white  Horfes,  which  in  China  is  the  colour  of  Mourning:  And  being 
followed  by  all  his  Court,  he  repaired  to  a  little  Hill  called  Sang  lin.  There  diverting  himfelf 
of  his  royal  Robes,  and  putting  on  a  Lamb’s  Skin,  with  his  Feet  and  his  Head  bare,  he  looked 
upon  himfelf  as  the  only  Caufe  of  his  People’s  Calamities,  and  making  a  humble  Confeffion  of 
his  Faults,  he  extended  his  Hands  to  Heaven,  conjuring  it  to  accept  of  him  as  a  Victim,  and 
willingly  offering  himfelf  to  Death  for  the  deliverance  of  his  People.  He  had  fcarce  ended  his 
Prayer  when  the  Skies  were  over-caft  with  Clouds,  and  all  the  Fields  of  the  Empire  were 
watered  by  a  general  Shower,  which  was  followed  by  a  plentiful  Crop.  In  memory  of  this 
Action  a  kind  of  Mufick  was  inftituted  called  T’a  whe,  which  fignifies  a  fignal  Mercy  obtained 
from  Heaven. 

When  the  Idolaters  fhew  any  difficulty  to  believe  the  Myfteries  of  the  Incarnation  and  Paffion  An  Argu 


of  our  Saviour,  we  defire  them  to  look  into  this  Partage  of  their  Hiftory.  “  You  admire,  (we  fay  jj[*wn 
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<c  to  them)  and  you  propofe  as  a  Model  to  all  Princes,  the  Example  of  one  of  your  Emperors,  Hiitory  in 
“  who  diverting  himfelf  of  his  Dignity,  became  the  public  Victim,  and  offered  himfelf  a  Sacri-  c™J[ia°nfit 
fice  for  his  Subjects  ;  but  how  much  more  ought  you  to  admire  the  Wifdom  and  infinite  Love  1,1  u“'  'V' 
of  J.  C.  who  being  cloathed  with  our  Flefh,  made  himfelf  a  real  Propitiation  to  fatisfy  the 
Divine  Juftice,  and  to  obtain  the  Salvation  of  all  Mankind  by  fhedding  his  own  Blood.”  This 
Argument  drawn  from  their  own  Hiftory, is  more  convincing  to  them  than  the  mort  folid  Reafonings. 

This  third  part  of  the  Shu  king  contains  the  wife  Ordinances  of  this  Emperor,  the  fine  Inftruc-  Contents  of 
tions  which  the  Ko  lau  Tfong  whey  gave  to  him  and  to  his  Son  Tay  kya,  and  the  other  whole-  hutthe3d- 
fome  Regulations  of  a  Ko  lau  named  Fû  ywe ,  whom  the  Emperor  Kau  t/ong,  having  leen  his  A  Mafon  re- 
Figure  in  a  Dream,  caufed  to  be  fearched  for  every  where,  and  who  was  at  laft  found  among  a 
company  of  Mafons.  This  Prince  made  him  his  prime  Minifter,  and  appointed  great  progrefs  in  ror  in  a 
Virtue  by  following  the  wife  Counfels  of  fo  fmgular  a  Perfon,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  Prefent  fent  Dream* 
from  Heaven. 

The  Empire  continued  in  the  Family  of  Ching  tang  for  600  Years,  till  the  Reign  of  Chew, 
who  revived  all  the  Tyranny  and  barbarous  Cruelty  of  the  infamous  Kyé.  So  that  it  is  now  become 
proverbial  for  the  Chinefe  to  call  a  bad  Man,  a  Kyé ,  or  a  Chew ,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  in 
Europe ,  when  we  fpeak  of  an  infamous  and  tyrannical  Prince,  call  him  a  Nero ,  or  a  Dioclefan. 

The  three  laft  Parts  contain  the  Hiftory  of  the  TranfaCtions  under  the  third  Race,  whofe  Contents  of 
Founder  was  Vic  vang  -,  together  with  the  wife  Maxims  and  glorious  Actions  of  the  firft  five  the  three  laft 
Princes  of  that  Family,  which  fat  upon  the  Throne  during  873  Years,  and  the  Reigns  of  thirty  iarts' 
five  Emperors,  in  as  flourifhing  a  Condition  as  any  other  Family  ever  did. 

.  Vu  vang  its  Founder,  was  King  of  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Shen  ft  ;  he  took  up  Arms  againft  Account  of 
the  Tyrant  Chew ,  conquered  him,  and  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  unanimous  Voices  of  ^û^-ang. 
both  the  Grandees  and  the  People.  His  firft  Care  was  to  pay  his  Homage  to  the  fiipream  Being, 
to  re-eftablilh  Peace  and  Tranquillity  in  the  Empire,  and  to  procure  Plenty  to  his  Subjects,  who 
had  fo  long  groaned  under  the  Tyranny  of  his  Predeceffor  :  Fie  opened  the  Prifons,  and  fet  at  HJs 
liberty  all  the  Prifoners  ;  he  carefully  enquired  after  Men  of  Merit,  who  had  renounced  their  iv/em°'e  °r 
Employments  and  Dignities  in, the  late  Troubles,  to  gain  repofe  in  Ohfcurity  and  a  private  Sta¬ 
tion.  Thefe  he  loaded  with  Honours,  and  intruded  with  his  Confidence. 

His  Royal  Liberality  extended  chiefly  to  thole  who  had  always  been  diftinguiflied  by  their  wifdcm, 
Wifdom,  their  Honour  and  their  Probity,  and  under  him  thefe  happy  Times  revived,  when 
Virtue  was  the  ftep  to  Dignity  and  Riches  ;  he  took  theVirtuous  into  his  Councils  and  made  them  v  i(!,tue  and  - 
his  Minifters.  He  re-eftablifhed  the  Weights  and  Meafures,  and  brought  the  Laws  and  Con-  •'ullice* 
dilutions  of  the  Empire  to  Perfection  :  He  reftored  the  Luftre  of  the  noble  Families  who 
defeended  of  Whang  ti ,  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  Chinefe  Monarchy,  and  of  Shun ,  and  Tau , 
and  Yu,  the  firft  Legiflators  of  the  Empire  j  ail  thefe  Families  Chew  endeavoured  to  exdnguilh 
by  keeping  them  in  Obfcurity. 

Thefe  illuftrious  Perfons  faw  themfelves,  all  of  a  fudden,  under  the  Protection  of  this  new 
Emperor,  re-invefted  in  their  former  Dignities,  and  adorned  with  additional  Titles  of  Honour. 

In  fhort,  he.  was  very  careful  to  increafe  filial  Piety,  and  to  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  deceafed 
Parents,  by  enjoining  their  Children  to  pay  to  them  after  Death  the  fame  Honours  and  Duties 
which  they  paid  them  when  alive. 

Next  follow  the  wife  Precepts  of  Chew  kong  the  Brother  of  the  Emperor  Yu  vang,  whom  particular  ’ 
Honour,  Wifdom  and  other  Virtues  have  rendered  for  ever  famous.  The  Emperor,  when  he  Account  uf 
died,  ■  intruded  him  with  the  Tutelage  of  his  eldcft  Son,  and  the  Government  of  the  Empire 
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during  his  Minority.  The  Invention  of  the  Needle,  or  the  Mariner’s  Compafs,  is  attributed  to 
ïïed  th'e*  him.  &  The  Ambafifadors  of  Tong  king  and  Kochinchina ,  when  they  came  to  pay  their  Tribute  to 
Inventor  Of  the  new  Emperor,  had  fufFered  a  great  many  Fatigues  in  their  Paflage,  by  their  not  being  àC- 
the  Marri-  qliainted  with  the  Courte  they  ought  to  have  held,  upon  which  Chew  kong  gave  them  a  Mariner’s 
jbafè,S  Com  Compafs,  which  guided  them  on  their  Return,  and  procured  them  a  happy  Voyage. 

In  fhort,  in  the  Shu  king ,  which  among  the  Chinefe  is  of  very  great  Authority,  we  find 
Vice  punifhed,  and  Virtue  rewarded,  together  with  a  great  many  fine  Inftru&ions  for  the  good 
Government  of  a  State,  and  wife  Regulations  for  the  public  Weal  :  Alfo  the  Principles,  the  Rules 
and  the  Models  of  the  Morals  of  the  fir  ft  Heroes,  who  have  governed  their  Empire,  and  for 
whofe  Memory  that  Nation  has  always  preferved  an  extraordinary  Regard.  We  (hall  give  fome 
Extracts  of  this  Book,  which  P.  Premare ,  an  ancient  Miffionary  in  China ,  has  collected,  who 
a fibres  us,  that  they  are  tranfiated  with  all  the  Exactnefsand  Faithfulnefs  imaginable. 
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Some  Extracts  from  the  Shu  king,  in  a  Dialogue  upon 

the  Maxims  of  the  antient  Kings. 

H  E  N  a  King,  fays  Yu, ,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  a  good  King,  and  when  a 
Subject  knows  how  much  it  coils  to  fulfil  all  his  Duties  faithfully;  the  Government 
is  perfect,  and  the  People  make  a  fwift  Progrefs  in  the  ways  of  Virtue. 

That  is  certain,  replied  the  Emperor,  and  I  love  to  be  difcourfed  with  in  this  manner. 
Truths,  fo  well  grounded,  ought  never  to  be  concealed.  Let  all  wile  Men  be  distinguished, 
and  not  one  of  them  fuffered  to  remain  in  Oblivion  ;  then  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World  will 
enjoy  a  profound  Peace.  But  to  reft  entirely  upon  the  Sentiments  of  wife  Men,  to  prefer  them 
to  his  own;  to  treat  Orphans  with  Kindnefs  ;  and  never  to  rejeCt  the  Suit  of  the  Poor,  are  Per¬ 
fections  only  to  be  found  in  a  very  wife  King.  (*) 

In  effect,  lays  Pe  i,  the  Virtues  of  a  wife  King  are  of  a  boundlefs  Extent,  and  of  an  indefati¬ 
gable  Adi  vity;  he  ads,  he  concerts,  he  penetrates  all;  in  Peace  he  adorns,  andin  War  fub- 
dues,  all  :  The  auguft  Heaven  tenderly  loves  him,  and  makes  him  the  Executor  of  its  Decrees; 
it  gives  him  all  that  is  contain’d  within  the  four  Seas,  and  confirms  him  Matter  of  this 
lower  World. 

You  may  add,  fays  Yu,  that  thoTe  who  obey  him  are  happy  ;  and  that  it  is  a  great  Unhappi- 
nefs  to  difpleafe  him:  For  as  the  Shadow  follows  tbe  Body,  and  the  Echo,  the  Voice,  fo 
Rewards  attend  Virtue,  and  Punifhments  the  Crimes. 

You  reafon  well,  replied  Pe  i,  he  muft  then  watch  inceflantly,  and  dread  Vices  that  are  more 
fecret  and  refined  ;  he  muft  carefully  avoid  fenfual  Pleafures,  and  be  cautious  in  ufing  even  thofe 
that  are  lefs  criminal.  He  muft  conftantly  advance  the  truely  wife,  and  direCtly  expel  the  worth- 
lefs  ;  doing  nothing  without  Caution,  and  forming  no  Defign  but  what  he  can  avow  to  the 
World;  never' abandoning  Juftice  in  Complaifance  to  the  People,  nor  the  People,  to  follow 
his  own  Views  ;  in  one  Word,  he  muft  carefully  examine  his  moft  minute  Inclinations,  and 
maturely  weigh  his  flighteft  Actions.  This  is  the  way  to  attract  the  Love  and  Homage  of  all 
the  People  in  the  Univerfe. 

Ah  Prince  !  anfwer’d  Yu,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  Emperor,  ah  Prince  !  all  this  well  deferves 
our  Confideration.  Perfect  Government  Springs  like  a  Tree  from  its  Root,  and  its  firft  Princi¬ 
ple  confifts  in  furnishing  the  People  plentifully  with  the  Means  of  Subfiftence,  viz.  Water,  Fire, 
Metals,  Wood,  Land  and  Grain.  .  Thefe  we  may  call  the  fix  Magazines  from  which  Plenty 
proceeds.  To  regulate  the  Defires  of  the  Heart,  to  promote  Commerce,  to  put  a  great  Value 
upon  every  thing  that  contributes  to  Life  ;  thefe  are  the  three  Points  neceflary  to  the  Union 
of  the  People,  and  to  keep  them  at  Eafe.  The  Sum  of  thefe  Nine  very  important  Articles 
have  an  admirable  Connection  among  themfelves  :  Order  them  to  be  put  in  Verfe,  that  the  People 
may  fing  nothing  elfe.  Reform  your  Subjects,  by  rewarding  Virtue  :  But  prevent  them  by 
punifhing  Crimes  from  relapfmg  to  Vice  ;  Excite  them  by  fine  Songs  upon  thefe  nine  principal 
Articles,  and  nothing  fhall  be  able  to  Shake  the  foundations  of  your  Empire. 

Draw  near,  Yu,  faid  the  Emperor,  you  are  the  Man  whom  I  want,  and  I  defign  to  appoint 
you  my  Succeftor  in  the  Empire. 

Alas  !  replied  Yu,  the  little  Virtue  which  I  have,  will  bend  and  fink  beneath  that  bur¬ 
den  :  And  the  People  who  know  me  well,  will  never  approve  of  your  Choice.  But  you  have 
Thau  y  au  :  He  is  truly  wife,  and  poftefs’d  of  all  neceflary  Qualifications.  He  has  infpired  the 
Love  of  Wifdom  into  all  the  People,  who  feeling  its  eftcdts,  carry  him  in  their  inmoft  Heart. 
Reflect  a  little;  think  how  much  he  deferves,  and  how  little,  I.  Raife  him,  fince  he  appears  fo 
worthy,  and  drop  me  as  a  ufelefs  Perfon  :  Virtue  alone  ought  to  be  your  Guide  in  an  Affair  of 
fo  much  Confequence. 

t  ^  know,  ^ys  the  Emperor,  that  Kau  y  au  is  very  proper  to  maintain  my  Laws,  I  make  him  the 
Tiuuee  or  my  Juftice.  Learn  then,  perfectly  the  five  kinds  of  Punifhments,  in  order  worthily 
to  maintain  the  chief  Articles  of  my  Laws.  Begin  always  l>v  Instruction  that  you  may  not  be 

obliged 

(*)  ^ntcrPrct:c,s  conjecture  that  the  antient  Emperor  Tau,  is  the  Text,  which  mentions  onîv  77,  that  is  to  fay  Sinner,  of 
meant  here,  but  there  is  nothing  to  authorife  this  opinion  in  Sovereign  Lord. 
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a  Dialogue  upon  Government . 


obliged  to  pu  nidi  ;  propofe,  as  your  chief  Aim,  ftrongly  to  engage  my  People  to  tread  in  that 
true  Mean  where  Virtue  refides,  and  by  fo  doing  you  will  fulfil  all  my  Views. 

Then,  fays  Kauyau>  I  muft  be  as  perfect  as  you  are,  I  muft  never  run  into  Excels  of  any  kind  ; 

I  muft  be  civil  to  the  Grandees,  and  kind  to  the  People  :  I  muft  not  always  treat  my  Children  with 
Favours,  and  never  with  Punifhments.  I  muft  excufe  Faults  committed  thro’  Inadvertence, 
however  great  they  are;  but  feverely  punifti  the  Faults  proceeding  from  Malice,  how¬ 
ever  trifling.  I  muft  chaftife  flightly  Crimes  that  are  not  well  proved  ;  and  reward  Services 
of  doubtful  Importance,  rather  above,  than  below,  their  Value.  I  muft  hazard  the  not  execut¬ 
ing  the  Law  in  all  its  Rigour,  rather  than  to  put  one  innocent  Perfon  to  Death.  Thefe,  great 
Emperor,  are  part  of  the  Virtues  we  admire  in  you  ;  all  your  Cares  tend  only  to  preferve  the 
Lives  of  your  Subjects  :  And  in  this  you  perfectly  anfwer  their  Vows:  This  is  fufficient,  there 
is  no  occafion  for  a  criminal  judge,  in  order  to  execute  the  Laws  of  fo  good  a  King. 

Make  me,  replies  the  Emperor,  like  the  Perfon  you  fpeak  of;  learn  me  to  follow  your  Lef- 
fons  fo  well,  that  my  Example  may  be  as  an  impetuous,  yet  kindly,  Wind,  which  carries  along 
with  it  all  Hearts  ;  fo  that  real  Happinefs  may  be  diftufed  through  all  the  Parts  of  my  Ixmpire  ■f* . 

When  a  King  is  folidly  Virtuous,  fays  Kan  yau  ;  he  thus  enters  into  all  the  good  CounfeL 
that  are  given  him,  and  always  adts  in  Concert  with  the  wife  Minifters  he  has  chofen. 

Nothing  is  fo  true,  fays  the  Emperor;  but  explain  yourfelfa  little  more  circumftantially. 

A  good  King,  replies  Kau  yau ,  has  no  Pafiion  fo  predominant  as  to  advance  more  and  more  Character  of 
in  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Wifdom,  fo  that  he  puts  no  Bounds  to  to  ufeful  an  Exercife.  By  a£oodPrmce 
this  fine  Example,  he  firft  inftrudts  all  his  royal  Family  ;  this  is  afterwards  communicated  to 
all  his  Subjects,  and  in  the  End,  fpreads  among  the  moft  diftant  People.  Of  fo  great  Importance 
it  is  for  a  King  to  be  Virtuous  ! 

Yu  applauds,  and  refpedtlully  receives,  thefe  Words,  which  are  fo  full  of  Wifdom. 

All  may  be  reduced  to  two  Points,  fays  Kau  yau ,  To  know  the  Characters  of  Men,  and  to 
render  the  People  happy. 

Is  that  all?  (interrupts  Yu)  Our  good  King,  how  perfect  foever  he  is,  will  find  a  great 
deal  of  Difficulty  in  this.  To  know  the  Charadters  of  People  thoroughly,  is  never  to  err  in 
the  Choice  of  thofe  we  employ.  To  render  a  People  happy  is  to  load  them  with  Favours,  and 
entirely  to  gain  their  Love.  When  a  Prince  has  fo  great  Qualities  as  thefe,  what  Dread  needs 
he  have  of  fuch  a  Wretch  as  When  tew  ?  What  difficulty  will  he  find  to  fubdue  fuch  a  Rebel 
as  Myau  ?  And  what  harm  can  a  Sycophant  and  a  Hypocrite  like  Kong  kong  do  him  ? 

Neverthelefs,  fays  Kau  yau ,  you  may  add,  that  there  are  Nine  Virtues  which  a  Prince  Good  Go_ 
ou^ht  well  to  know,  in  order  to  make  them  familiar  to  him:  It  is  not  enough  that  he  ha  S  a  vernment  to 
general  Notion,  that  fuch  a  Man  has  fuch  and  fuch  a  Virtue:  He  muft  moreover  know  what  ^eredu~ 
Proofs  that  Man  has  given  of  his  really  pofMing  it.  You  afk  what  theie  Nine  Virtues  are  ? 

*  J  require,  continued  Kau  yau ,  a  Greatnefs  of  Soul,  neither  haughty  nor  infenfible  ;  Nine  Vir- 

anoble  Indifference,  but  without  Inactivity  ;  a  charming  Goodnefs,  but  without  Indolence  or  ' 

Coarfnefs  ;  a  Genius  delicate,  but  induftrious  and  laborious  ;  a  Humanity  and  Politenefs  attended  verdgïf 
with  Refolution  and  Courage;  an  Uprightnefs  of  Mind,  which  knows  how  to  temper  Severity 
with  Mercy  ;  aUnderftandiug  that  comprehends  the  greateft,  yet  negledts  not  the  fmalleft  Matters  ; 
a  Mind  firm,  but  neither  ftubborn  nor  fierce.  In  fhort,  a  Magnanimity  and  which  yields 
only  to  Juftice  :  Thefe  are  the  Nine  Virtues  upon  which  a  Prince  ought  to  regulate  himfelf, 
that  he  may  diftinguifh  the  different  Charadters  of  Men  :  For  this  is  the  greateft  good  Fortune  a 
King  can  wifh  for,  that  he  may  reward  the- Virtuous. 

Three  at  leaft  of  thefe  Virtues  are  required  in  a  Grandee  of  the  Court,  to  enable  him  to 

govern  his  Family  rightly  ;  and  a  Tributary  King  muft  have  fix,  in  order  to  render  the  State, 

entrufted  to  him,  happy.  But  an  Emperor  ought  to  poffefs  all  the  Nine,  that  he  may  adapt  the 
Emoloyment  of  every  Man  under  him  to  his  Capacity  and  Merit  ;  that  the  Great  and  Small 
may  meddle  only  in  their  own  Affairs,  and  no  .Workmen  be  unfeafonably  employed.  If 
he  is  intent  upon  the  five  moft  neceffary  Things;  it  will  be  eafy  for  him  to  iucc^ed. 

A  King  ought  well  to  underftand  how  to  teach  his  Subjeds  to  imitate  him  in  his  Pleafures:  qJ^°n07a 
Therefore  he  is  obliged  to  keep  a  Watch  over  himfelf,  left  he  fhould  fail  in  any  Point  of  thofe  bad  Sample 
numerous  Affairs  that  daily  occur  to  him.  The  fubaltern  Officers  ought  like-wife  to  watch  with-  »  a  King, 
out  any  Relaxation,  refleding  that  Heaven  devolves  its  Power  upon  the  King,  and  that  the  King 
intrufts  his  with  them,  and  that  confequently  they  are  in  its  Place,  that  whatever  they  do  may 

be  confideredas  the  Work  of  Heaven  J.  ,  . 

It  is  Heaven  that  puts  the  immutable  Laws  of  Society  in  order.  Draw  me  up  the  five  Laws  The  jufiice 
and  let  them  be  inviolably  regarded.  It  is  Heaven  who  determined  the  different  Duties  that  are  ^.^P"reci' 
to  be  obferved  by  Men.  Regulate  the  Five  Duties,  and  let  every  one  conform  himfelf  to  them,  ven. 
according  to  his  Rank  and  State:  But  let  them  always  add  a  fincere  and  a  cordial  Refpeft,  by 

equally 


(+)  What  regards  the  railing  Yu  to  the  Throne  is  omitted 
'here.  But  it  is  agreed,  that  the  Shu  king  has  fufferd  many 
Alterations;  that  the  half  of  it  is  loft;  and  that  what 
e leaped  the  Flames  and  the  Worms  has  been  paten  d  up  in  tne 
beft  manner  they  could.  It  was  therefore  thought  moft  natural 
to  place  the  Advancement  of  Yu,  after  he  himielf  had  told  how 
he  drain’d  off  the  Waters. 

(*)  It  is  in  fuch  Paffages  as  thefe,  where  we  fee  the  fublime 
Brevity  of  Style  in  thefe  antient  Books.  Eighteen  Letters  con¬ 
vey  a  clear  Idea  of  thefe  nine  Virtues,  with  the  Quality  each 


Virtue  ought  to  have  to  prevent  its  degenerating  into  Vice  ;  and 
all  this  in  a  Manner  fo  lively  and  fo  fine,  that  it  muft  fuller 
by  a  Tranflation  into  any  European  Language. 

(J)  The  antient  Commentaries,  Ching  /,  fay  upon  this 
Place  :  The  Laws,  Rites,  Rewards  and  Punifhments  come  all 
from  Heaven.  Its  Will  is  to  reward  the  Good,  and  to  chaftife 
the  Bad;  for  nothing  but  Good  or  Ill  is  rewarded  or  punifh’d 
by  Heaven.  When  it  chaftifes  or  rewards,  neither  Great  nor 
Small  can  efcape  its  Juftice. 


« 
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The  good 
Offices  done 
by  Tu  to 
China. 


The  Happi- 
nefs  of  Man 
conflits  m 
Virtue. 


The  Praife 
of  Tu. 


NecefTity  of 
reciprocal 
Love  betwixt 
the  Prince 
and  Subjects, 


Extract  from  the  Shu  king. 

equally  fhunning  Hypocfify  and  Pride.  It  is  Heaven  which  advances  tue  "V  iftuous;  fo  there 
are  different  Ports  in  the  five  different  Diftrids  of  the  Empire.  Heaven  rewards  the  Guilty . 
fo  there  are  five  Punifhments  for  five  different  Degrees  of  Guile  Oh,  how  numberlefs  are  the 
Cares  that  good  Government  requires!  Heaven  hears  and  fees]  ail,  but  it  is  bv  the  Voice  of  the 
People  that" it  judges  of  Kings.  Heaven  is  always  terrible,  but  an  opprert  People  roufes  it  to 
Vengeance.  It  chart ifes  great  and  fmall  without  Diftinâtion,  *  but  Kings  have  a  thoufand  times 
more  to  dread  than  other  Men.  What  I  have  told  you,  Sir,  is  the  purert  Truth,  but  the 
main  Point  is  to  reduce  it  to  Practice. 

The  Emperor  declar’d  with  a  loud  Voice,  that  he  could  not  wifh  for  any  thing  more  true 
or  more  juft  than  all  he  had  heard.  For  which  reafoh  Kau  y  au  relumed  the  Difcourfe,  and 
faid  with  great  Modefty  :  I  know  well  that  my  Undeiftanding  is  very  limited,  but  I  am  confci, 
ous  that  I  have  no  other  View  or  Defire  but  to  employ  it  all  in  aflifting  you  rightly  to  govern 
your  Subjeds. 

The  Emperor  then  turning  to  Tu  ;  Draw  near,  faid  he,  and  in  your  turn  give  me  fome  wife 
Counfels. 

What  can  I  fay,  replies  Tu ,  or  what  can  I  add  to  the  Difcourfe  of  Kau  y  au  ?  For  my  Share, 
I  have  only  one  thing  at  Heart,  which  is,  to  employ  myfelf  conftantly  without  a  moment  of 
Relaxation.  Plow  can  that  be,  afks  Kau  y  ait  ?  The  Waters,  replies  Tu,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak, 
rofe  to  the  Heavens,  and  overflowed  the  higheft  Mountains,  fo  that  the  People  miferably 
per ifhed.  In  the  midft  of  this  frightful  Deluge  mounted  upon  four  different  Vehicles  (*)  \ 
began,  with  cutting  down  the  Woods,  following  the  Chain  of  Mountains  :  After  which, 
Pe  i  and  I  taught  Men  to  eat  Flefh.  I  likewife  made  the  great  Rivers  to  run  into  the  four 
Seas,  and  the  Brooks  to  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Rivers.  Hew  tji  and  I  next  taught 
Men  the  ufe  of  Corn,  and  the  Art  of  tilling  the  Ground  :  I  afterwards  let  them  into  the 
Advantages  of  Commerce  ;  by  means  of  which,  all  the  People  had  whereon  to  fubfift,  and 
the  Univerle  enjoyed  Peace. 

You  have  great  Reafon,  interupts  Kau  y  au ,  to  fay  that  you  give  yourfelf  no  Refpke;  but 
proceed  to  difcourfe  upon  this  fine  Subjed. 

All  depends,  continued  Tu ,  upon  the  Care  with  which  a  Sovereign  watches  over  his  own  Per- 
fon.  I  allow  it,  fays  the  Emperor.  Then,  anfwers  Tu,  place  your  Happinefs  in  Virtue  alone. 
Beware  of  the  lead:  thing  that  can  difeompofe  this  valuable  Happinefs  ;  and  above  all,  fuffer  no 
Minift  rs  about  you,  but  fuch  as  are  of  confummate  Integrity  and  unfhaken  Sincerity.  Thus 
when  you  command,  you  will  be  inftantly  and  joyfully  obeyed  ;  becaufe  you  will  com¬ 
mand  nothing,  but  what  the  People  will  ardently  wilh  for.  Thus,  you  will  find  yourfelf  loaded 
with  the  moll:  illuftrious  Blefiings  of  (f)  Shang  ti ,  and  you  will  have  the  Glory  to  execute  his 
Will  in  the  new  Order  which  he  fliall  eftablifh. 

Behold,  fays  the  Emperor,  a  Minifter  who  loves  me  ;  and  I,  in  return,  love  a  Minifter  who 
is  fo  worthy  of  Efteem.  Draw  near  then,  Tu,  and  hear  me  attentively.  (-)-) 

Your  Labours  to  remove  the  Deluge  have  touched  me.  You  are  faithful,  and  your  Merits 
are  great  ;  you  are  wife  in  my  Eyes,  and  indefatigable  in  whatever  concerns  the  public  Good  ; 
in  your  private  Charader,  you  are  modeft  ;  and  notwithftanding  what  you  have  done,  you 
entertain  a  very  humble  Opinion  of  yourfelf:  I  fay  it  again,  you.  are  wife,  and  do  not  boa  ft  of 
your  Talents  j  no  Perfon  can  difpute  your  Abilities,  yet  you  don’t  vaunt  of  your  fine  Adions; 
and  all  muft  yield  to  you  the  firft  Rank  :  I  feek  only  after  Virtue,  and  I  praife  only  good  Works. 
I  entruft  into  your  Hands  the  Government  of  the  World:  Afcend  my  Throne  and  Reign.  Re¬ 
member  there  is  nothing  to  fear  but  one  (§)  Paffion,  and  (  ||  )  fight  Reafon  is  of  infinite  Deli¬ 
cacy.  It  muft  be  pure,  it  muft  be  fimple,  and  always  preferve  a  juft  Mean.  Do  not  amule 
yourfelf  with  groundlefs  Stories,  and  never  undertake  a  Defign  without  thoroughly  weighing  it. 

What  is  more  amiable  than  a  good  King  ?  What  has  he  to  fear  except  the  People  ?  Whom 
will  the  People  honour  if  not  their  King  ?  But  how  can  he  maintain  himfelf  without  the  Affi- 
ftance  of  the  People?  Apply  yourfelf  then  with  all  your  Ability,  watch  Night  and  Day  in  the 
Duties  of  your  Charge  :  Surpafs,  if  it  be  poffible,  the  Defires  and  Expedations  of  your  Subjeds: 
Take  particular  Care  of  the  Poor  and  the  Miferable,  and  by  that  means  your  Reign  will  be 
eternal.  The  Order  which  I  have  laid  before  you  will  give  peace  to  the  World  :  And  through 
you,  I  will  lubdue  all  mine  Enemies.  Obey  it  then,  and  you  need  ordain  no  other. 


(*)  The  Chinefe  endeavoured  to  guefs  what  thefe  Vehicles 
were.  The  Text  fays  Tfé  tfay  ;  it  is  true,  the  Letter  T/e  lignifies 
four  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  what  the  other  Letter 
prefents  to  the  Eyes,  it  is  Kyu,  a  Chariot,  Tfay,  of  ylff.iSlions, 
and  Sufferings.  The  Reader  is  left  to  judge  how  fuch  a  Ma¬ 
chine  could  affifl  Yu  in  carrying  off  the  Waters. 

(t)  L  is  n°t,  fays  the  antient  Commentary  Ching  i,  the  People 
alone  that  reward  this  Good  King,  for  Shang  ti  loads  him  like- 
wile  with  Favours  to  reward  his  Virtue. 

(f)  Lhis  is  the  Paffage  omitted,  of  which  wc  have  taken  no¬ 
tice,  and  which  is  fupplied  in  this  Place.  This  Difcourfe  of  the 


Emperor  is  in  blank  and  mifcellareous  Verfes  ;  mofl  of  them 
being  without  Rhymes,  and  fome  of  them  of  unequal  Meafure. 
If  all  the  Shu  king  is  not  in  Verfe,  a  great  many  Paffages,  like- 
the  prefent,  are  imbroidered  with  it. 

C  §  )  The  Text  fays,  fin  fn,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Heart  of  Man. 
This  is  not  properly  Paffion,  but  it  is  the  Inclination  by  which 
we  are  byafs'd  ;  and  is  as  it  were  the  inward  part  of  the  Mind. 

(  ||)  The  Text  fays,  T  au  Jin  that  is  to  fay,  the  Heart  of  Reafon, 
tho*  it  is  not  properly  Reafon  ;  but  the  Superior  part  of  the 
Soul,  which  enclines  to  the  pur  ell  and  rightell  Reafon. 


The 


Ext racl  from  the  Shu-king. 


7 he  Speech  which  Chong  whey  is  faid  to  have  made  to  the 

Emperor  Ching  tang.  (*) 


O  Prince!  what  do  you  fay?  It  is  the  (  +  )  Tyen  which  gives  life  to  Men  :  As  they 
are  (■f’)  fubje£t  to  a  thousand  different  Paftions;  it  they  had  not  a  Matter  to  keep  them 
in  their  Duty,  they  could  not  live  in  Peace  :  But  Heaven  fends  them  a  very  wile  King, 
and  by  means  of  him,  renders  them  good  and  happy. 

The  infamous  Kyé,  extinguished  all  the  lights  of  Reafon  ;  and  the  poor  People  fell  as  it  were 
into  a  flood  of  Fire.  But  Heaven  has  given  you  all  the  Prudence  and  neceffary  Force  to  deliver 
theUniverfe  from  its  Evils.  Finifh  what  the  great  Yu  fo  well  began;  follow  his  Footfteps,  and 
refpedfully  obey  the  Orders  of  Heaven.  The  King  of  Hya  is  blameable,  becaufe  he  employed 
the  Name  of  the  moft  High  to  authorife  his  unjufl  Commands.  Heaven  has  chaflifed  him  and 
committed  the  Empire  to  you,  that  you  may  redore  the  World  to  its  primitive  Happinefs. 

You  know  that  the  cruel  Kye  had  likewife  Some  wife  Men  about  his  Perfon,  but  mod:  of 
his  Counfellors  were  as  worthlefs  as  himfelf.  In  that  fatal  time,  we  found  ourfelves  mingled 
with  all  thefe  wicked  Wretches,  like  a  little  good  Grain  fow’d  in  a  Field  full  of  Tares.  How 
could  we  fhun  the  dangers  that  encompaffed  us  ?  there  was  no  Man  but  trembled  for  himfelf, 
and  Innocence  was  a  good  handle  to  be  fufpedted.  How  much  then  have  you,  Sir,  to  dread, 
who  are  adorned  with  fo  many  Virtues?  Fame  proclaims  them  aloud  every  where:  You  are 
look’d  upon  as  a  very  wife  Prince,  and  far  remov’d  from  all  bafe  Pleafures,  as  being  entirely  difintc- 
reded,  beftowing  Pods  only  upon  the  mod  Virtuous  ;  and  always  proportioning  the  Reward  to 
the  Merit.  It  is  well  known,  that  you,  with  pleafure,  prefer  the  Opinion  of  another  to  your  own  ; 
and  that  you  attribute  to  others,  all  the  good  you  yourfelf  do  :  That  you  never  excufe, 
but  are  always  ready  to  correct,  yourfelf.  In  fhort,  there  is  feen  in  you  a  greatnefs  of  Soul, 
worthy  of  the  Empire  of  the  World,  join’d  to  a  paternal  goodnefs  and  tendernefs  for  your  Peo¬ 
ple.  So  many  Virtues  have  gain’d  you  the  Hearts  of  all.  For  this  Reafon,  the  petty  King  Ko 
having  rejected  brutally  your  Prefents,  you  was  oblig’d  to  march  againd  him  ;  and,  by  that 
means,  begin  your  juft  Conqueds.  Was  you  in  the  Ead  ?  The  People  of  the  Wed  impati¬ 
ently  expected  you.  Was  you  fettling  peace  in  the  North  ?  The  Barbarians  of  the  South  dghed  for 
you  ;  and  every  one  cryed  out  in  a  mournful  V oice,  Why  did  he  not  fird  come  to  our  Abidance. 

Nothing  was  heard  but  People  faying  one  to  another.  Let  us  wait  for  our  good  King  ;  whenever 
he  ftiall  appear  we  fhall  receive  new  Life.  Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  how  great  the  People’s  Affc&ion 
was  for  you. 

One  mud  have  no  fcruple  to  be  a  King,  but  he  mud  labour  to  render  himfelf  a  good  King.  yrax.;ms  f 
With  this  View  didinguifh  the  Wife,  and  adid  the  Worthy:  Load  thole,  whofe  fidelity  IS  Government 
approved,  with  Glory;  and  affift  thofe  who  have  only  upright  Intentions:  Set  Tutors  over 
fuch  of  the  petty  Kings  as  are  weak  :  Abridge  thofe  of  Power  who  make  a  bad  Ufe  of  it  : 

Deprive  fuch  as  break  into  good  order,  of  their  Crown;  and  thofe,  whofe  Crimes  render  them 
unworthy  to  reign,  of  their  Lives.  Thus  you  will  curb  the  Bad,  and  guard  the  Good.  And 
all  thefe  Kings  doing  their  Duty,  you  will  caufe  Virtue  and  Peace  to  reign  all  over  the  World. 

As  foon  as  a  Sovereign  endeavours  to  make  a  daily  Progrefs  in  Virtue,  all  the  People  will  „  ,  ^ 
have  Hearts  only  to  love  him  :  But  if  he  imagines  that  he  has  done  enough,  he  is  defpis’d  and  0f  goodcon- 
abandon’d  even  by  his  neareft  Relations.  Apply  yourfelf  with  all  your  Heart  to  the  exercifes  du&  in  a 
of  the  greateft  Virtues,  that  your  Subje&s  may  find  in  you  a  finilhed  Model.  Let  Juftice  Prmce’  . 
regulate  all  your  Actions,  and  the  pureft  Reafon  ferve  as  a  curb  upon  your  Appetites.  A 
good  (  ||  )  King  leaves  Riches  enough  to  his  Children,  when  he  leaves  them  the  example  of  hrs 
Virtues  :  I  have  always  heard  it  faid  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  King,  to  look  upon  others,  as  being 
able  to  teach  him  fomewhat  ;  for  he  who  loves  to  be  taught,  enriches  himfelf.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  fure  Method  for  a  Prince  to  deftroy  himfelf,  is  to  believe  that  others  can  do  him  no  Ser¬ 
vice  For  it  is  a  narrow  way  of  thinking,  for  a  Man  to  believe  himfelf  felf-fuflicient.  Endea¬ 
vour  to  end  as  happily  as  you  have  begun  :  Remember  that  Heaven  is  juft  ;  that  it  elevates  the 
Good,  and  chaftifes  the  Bad.  Follow  the  Laws  exadly,  that  you  may  be  fure  of  eternal  Hap- 

pinefs.  /  •  J 


(*)  This  Ching  tang  dethron’d  the  Tyrant  Kye,  in  whom  the 
Family  of  the  Hya  was  extinit. 

(l)  Heaven. 

(f)  The  ancient  Commentary  Ching  i  fpeaks  thus.  The  Tyen 
produced  Man,  and  gave  him  a  Body  and  a  Soul.  Every  Alan 
then  has  a  vifible  and  material  Body  :  and  a  fpiritual  intelli¬ 
gent  Soul.  Alan  being  formed  in  this  Adanner,  ‘Tyen  aflifts  him. 
I  don’t  mean  fimply,  that  Tyen  after  it  had  given  him  a  Body 
and  a  Soul,  gave  him  feveral  Laws  ;  but  that  it  likewife  aflilts 
him  in  a  more  particular  manner.  For  Alan  fpeaks,  thinks, 
afts,  diltinguilhes  the  Good  from  the  Bad,  and  the  Bad  from 


the  Good  :  He  Hands  in  need  of  Food  and  Raiment  :  Sometimes 
he  is  in  Plenty,  fometi mes  in  Want,  and  by  Turns  in  Motion 
and  in  Reft.  But  to  keep  himfelf  ftriitly  juft  amidft  all  thefe, 
he  mult  have  the  Affiftance  of  Tyen:  For  there  is  within  a 
lirait  Road,  which  if  he  follows  he  is  happy  ;  if  he  forfakes  it 
unhappy.  For  which  Reafon  Heaven  unites  itfelf  to  Alan,  and 
conflantly  aflifts  him  to  tread  in  this  Path  that  conduits  him  to 
I  mmortalify. 

(|j)  This  Thought  is  not  formally  in  the  Text;  but  it  is  the 
Seule  of  all  this  Harangue,  and  the  Interpreters  make  ufe  of  it 
to  council  what  goes  before  with  what  follows. 


Vo  L.  I. 


IvJlruSlions 
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Extràiïs  from  the  Shu-king. 


Encomium 
of  Virtue. 


InjlruBions  which  (*)  I  y  un  gave  to  the  young  Tay  kya. 

El  P-  of  Chin g  tang  !  Do  not  prefume  too  much  upon  the  prefent  Prote&ion  of  Heaven, 
for  the  continuance  of  its  Favours  depends,  income  meafure,  upon  yourfelf.  You 
ouo-ht  not  to  reckon  that  Happinefs  is  to  continue  for  ever.  The  confiant  Pra&ice 
of  Virtue  can  alone  fecure  your  Crown  :  But  if  you  abandon  Wifdom,  you  will  infallibly 

forfeit  whatever  Heaven  has  bellowed  upon  you. 

You  have  an  illuftrious  Example  of  this  in  the  King  Kyê  :  He  deviated  from  the  Path  of 
Virtue  to  Impiety  and  Cruelty.  The  fupreme  Tyen  rejected  him,  and  afterwards  look’d  all 
over  the  Earth  in  fearch  of  fome  one,  who  was  worthy  to  reign  inftead  of  this  unhappy  Prince: 
As  foon  as  fuch  a  one  was  found,  it  determin’d  to  enlighten  and  conduct  him.  But  that  which 
cjfyen  ]oves  an(]  i00ks  for,  is  a  pure  and  confiant  Virtue.  This  is  what  it  requires  in  a  new  King, 

whom  it  defigns  to  give  to  the  World. 

Chin ct  tang  and  I  only  were  of  that  Character.  As  we  were  both  equally  devoted  to  Virtue, 
Heaven  lov’d  us,  and  carried  us  in  its  Heart.  For  this  reafon,  it  gave  us  the  Government  of 
the  whole  World.  Having,  thus,  both  Heaven  and  the  People  on  our  Side,  we  eafily  overthrew 
the  Empire  of  the  Hya  ;  not  that  Heaven  entertain’d  an  irregular  Affetflion  for  us,  but  fucji  as  it 
entertains  for  pure  and  folid  Virtue.  It  was  not  becaufe  we  caballed  for  the  fuffrages  of  the 
People,  but  becaufe  the  People  could  not  refill  io  much  Virtue.  When  one  is  entirely  devoted 
to  Wifdom,  he  is  always  fuccefsful,  always  fatisfied,  and  always  happy  :  But  when  one  is  Vir¬ 
tuous  by  halves  and  by  Harts,  he  inllantly  proves  the  Reverfe  of  this.  Happinefs  or  mifery  then 
depends  upon  Man  himfelf  ;  becaufe  the  rewards  or  punilhments  of  Heaven  depend  upon  his 
good  or  bad  Actions. 

Heir  of  Ching  tang  !  The  Empire  you  polTefs  is  but  new  ;  let  your  Virtue  be  new  likewife. 
Endeavour  by  inceffantly  reforming  yourlelf,  that  there  may  be  no  difference^  between  the  firlt 
and  the  lad  Day  of  your  Reign.  Raife  none  to  Polls,  but  luch  as  have  Wifdom  and  Talents. 
But  as  for  your  firft  Miniller,  he  ought  to  be  a  Perfon  accomplilhed  in  all  Refpe&s;  becaufe, 
it  is  he  who  is  to  render  you  folidly  Virtuous,  and  he  is  to  be  the  Channel  through  which  your 
Virtues  are  to  be  communicated  to  all  your  People.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  Man  fo  perfed  ;  you 
therefore  are  to  ufe  the  utmoft  Pains  to  enquire  after  him;  to  the  end  that  the  Miniller  and  the 
King,  having  the  fame  Defires  and  the  fame  Zeal,  they  may  form,  by  a  flridh  and  intimate  union, 
(J)  one  undivided  whole. 

'  True  Virtue  never  pins  itfelf  down  to  the  Opinions  of  a  llrange  Mailer  ;  fhe  hears  no  Dic¬ 
tates  but  thofe  of  folid  Good,  which  does  not  always  enjoin  the  fame  thing  ;  in  following  its 
Leffons,  you  diredly  ad  according  to  the  different  Circumllances  ;  but  Hill  with  a  llrict  attach¬ 
ment  to  Uniformity,  without  which,  there  can  be  nothing  good.  Then  all  the  People  (hall 
cry  ;  “  How  pure  and  how  perfectly  uniform  is  his  Heart  ?  He  is  worthy  of  the  Empire  he 
has  received  ;  and  will  render  his  Subjects  eternally  happy.  ” 


Hiitory  of  a 
Miniller 
given  by 
Heaven. 


The  Hiftory  and  Converfation  of  the  Emperor  Kau  tfong 

and  his  Minifler  Fu  y  we. 

THE  Emperor  anfwers  the  Grandees  by  a  fhort  Note  under  his  own  Hand,  in  which  he 
tells  them.  ££  Ever  fince  I  fucceeded  to  the  Empire  of  the  World,  I  have  Hill  feared  that  I 
had  not  all  the  Virtues  requifite  for  right  Government  ;  for  which  reafon,  hitherto  I  have 
never  ventured  to  give  any  Order.  But  my  Thoughts  being  employed  during  the  filence  of  the 
Night,  only  upon  the  Means  of  worthily  difeharging  my  Duties  ;  It  feemed  to  me  the  Lord 
delivered  to"  me,  from  his  own  Hand,  a  faithful  Miniller  :  This  is  the  extraordinary  Man  that 
is  to  fpeak  to  you  in  my  Stead.  ” 

The  Emperor  then  caufes  the  Picture  of  the  promifed  Miniller  to  be  drawn,  according  as 
he  appeared  to  him,  and  omitted  nothing  to  make  a  Difcovery  of  him,  tho  conceal  d  in  1 10 
moll  remote  Corner  of  the  Empire.  A  Man  employed  in  building  a  little  Grotto  at  the  foot  0 
the  Mountain  Hw,  was  found  by  the  Meffengers,  who  thought  he  perfectly  relembled  the 
Picture  which  they  had  in  their  Hands.  As  foon  as  the  Emperor  faw  him  he  immediately 

knew 


(*)  It  is  pretended  that  I yun  affifted  Chin %  tang  to  dethrone 
Kyê .  Tay  kya  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Son  of  Ching  tang  and  it  is 
faid  that  I  yun  lhuthimupin  his  Father’s  Tomb  for  three  Years. 
But  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Body  of  theText  no  mention  is  made 
of  Tay  kya,  but  of  Tj'è  <vang,  which  only  fignifies,  a  young  Prince 
in  his  Minority.  Norcan  we  anfwer  for  the  bold  Aftion  im¬ 
puted  to  I  yun.  TheText  perhaps  only  intimates,  that  I yun  fent 
the  young  Prince  to  be  inftrudled  at  the  Burying  Place,  and  upon 
the  Tomb  of  Ching  tang.  Whatever  Truth  is  in  all  this,  it  is 


added  that  this  Piece  contains  the  laft  Councils  which  I yun 
gave  him,  when  he  retired  from  the  Court,  to  lead  a  private 
Life  in  repofe  and  folitude. 

(J)  This  Idea  of  a  good  King  and  a  perfect  Miniller  form¬ 
ing  one  undivided  Whole,  was  ilrongly  imprinted  upon  the  Heart 
of  him  or  them  who  wrote  thcle  Books.  They  alledge  as  In- 
ltances  of  it.  Tau  and  Shun,  Shun  and  Yu,  Vh  -rang  avid  Chc^' 
keng.  But  this  does  not  extend  farther. 


Extracts  from  the  Shu-king. 


knew  him,  and  in  prefence  of  all  his  Court,  made  him  his  firft  Minifler  ;  Ipeaking  to  him  in 


thefe  Terms. 

Fail  not  to  advife  me  every  Day,  and  very  frequently  to  reprove  me,  that  thus,  you  may  The  Em- 
help  me  to  acquire  true  Wifdom.  Confider  me  as  a  piece  of  unhammered  Iron,  and  that  you  g‘'e“c 
are  to  fhape  and  to  polifh  me.  Confider  that  I  am  to  pafs  a  broad  and  a  dangerous  Torrent-,  and  Deiire  to  be 
that  you  are  to  ferve  me  both  for  Bark  and  Oars.  Confider  me  as  a  dry  parcht  piece  of  Ground, 
and  that  you  are  to  be  the  kindly  Shower  that  is  to  refrefh,  and  render  it  fertile.  Open  therefore 
your  Heart,  and  pour  into  mine  all  the  Riches  your’s  contains.  But  be  fure  not  to  fpare  me  : 

For  if  the  Medicine  is  too  weak,  the  Difeafe  can  never  be  removed.  Unite  all  ye  who  approach 
my  Perfon,  and  unanimoufly  endeavour  to  correct  me.  So  that  as  the  worthy  Heir  of  the 
Virtues  of  Ching  tang ,  and  the  Imitator  of  our  ancient  Kings,  I  may  be  able  to  make  my 
Subjects  happy.  Acquit  then  yourfelf  faithfully  of  the  Talk  I  impofe  upon  you,  and  never 
relax  in  your  Endeavours,  till  I  am  fuch  a  Prince  as  I  ought  to  be. 

Fu  ywe  anfwers  the  Emperor  thus  :  As  a  Piece  of  Wood  becomes  ftraight  by  following  the 
Line,  io  Kings  become  Virtuous  by  following  the  wife  Councils  that  are  given  them.  When 
a  king  is  Virtuous,  his  firft  Minifter  is,  of  himfelf,  induced  to  do  his  Duty:  But 'if,  befides  this, 
a  Prince  earneftly  de  fires  to  be  advifed,  who  will  venture  to  difobey  his  glorious  Commands? 

A  good  King  is  in  place  of  Heaven,  and  treads  the  Path  that  is  mark’d  out  to  him.  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  its  Supreme  Will  he  divides  the  Empire  into  different  Kingdoms.  He  eftablifhes 
their  Kings  in  whom  he  can  confide;  placing  about  them  able  Perfons  to  affift  them  in  the 
Government  of  their  States:  Far  from  minding  his  own  Pleafures,  he  thinks  himfelf  born  only 
‘to  make  the  World  happy  :  We  can  fay  of  Heaven  alone,  that  it  (-f* )  fees  and  hears  all  Things 
by  itfelf,  and  of  good  Kings  alone,  that  they  endeavour  as  much  as  they  can  in  this  to  imitate 
Heaven.  For  which  reafon,  their  great  Officers  are  always  full  of  Submiffion  and  Refpeft  : 

And  the  People  fecurely  tafte  the  Sweets  of  Peace. 

Shame  can  only  come  to  Kings  by  their  iffuing  forth  unjuft  Orders  :  And  the  Rebellions  of 
the  People  only  proceed  from  their  Princes  making  War  upon  too  flight  Grounds:  Beftow  no 
Reward  but  upon  Merit.  Cloaths  had  better  be  locked  up  in  a  Cheft,  than  given  away  with¬ 
out  any  reafon  :  Before  you  punifh  any  one,  examine  yourfelf  well.  A  King  who  perfectly 
fulfils  thefe  four  Points,  is  truly  enlightened  ;  and  every  thing  confpires  to  render  him  happy  : 

The  Repofe  or  the  Diftra&ions  of  your  Empire,  depends  upon  thofe  whom  you  place  in  Polls. 

Give  not  therefore  the  fmalleft  Employments  away  in  Complaifance  to  a  Subject,  whom  you 
know  is  incapable  to  bear  it:  And  never  truft  any  thing  of  Importance  to  a  bad  Man,  however 
great  his  Qualifications  may  be.  Examine  ferioufly  before  you  aft,  whether  or  not  the  Aft  ion 
you  go  about,  is  good  in  itfelf  ;  and  tho’  it  is  good  in  itfelf,  examine  if  it  be  proper  at  fuch  and 
fuch  a  time,  andin  fuch  and  fuch  Circumftances.  The  Man  who  imagines  that  he  has  Vir¬ 
tue,  poffeffes  but  a  very  fmall  Degree  of  it  ;  and  he  who  boafls  of  his  Ability,  lofes  all  his 


Merit. 

A  ô-reat  Forefight  is  requifite  in  all  things,  as  being  the  means  of  averting  Misfortunes.  -Fa¬ 
vours  lavilhly  difpofed  beget  Contempt,  and  the  Man  who  does  not  bluffi  to  be  told  of  his  fmall 
Faults,  can  never  be  guilty  of  great  ones.  All  con  fills  in  the  due  Regulation  of  your  Heart, 
for  if  that  is  right  your  Government  will  be  perfect.  As  to  what  concerns  the  Ceremonies, 
you  are  not  to  neglefl:  outward  Pomp,  but  you  mull  not  entirely  take  up  with  that,  becaufc  all 
exterior  Appearances  mull  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  the  Heart.  In  this  cafe,  too  much  Mean- 
nefs  occafions  Contempt,  and  too  much  Show,  Perplexity  :  So  that  both  thefe  Excelles  are  to  be 

eqï  am  charmed,  cries  the  Emperor,  with  all  that  I  have  heard,  and  henceforth  my  only  care  Mance  of 
(hall  be  to  conform  my  Life  to  it.  If  I  had  not  you  to  give  me  wholefome  Advice,  1  flrould  not  an  Emperor, 

know  how  to  demean  myfelf  fo  as  to  require  Virtue.  > a  ^  tyc  r  un  nï  andofHo- 

Fû  y  we  refpe&fully  knocked  the  Earth  with  his  Forehead,  and  refum  d  the  Difcourfe.  The  Dir-  nefty  in  a 

ficultv  fays  he  does  not  lye  in  knowing,  butin  pra&ifing  good.  Love  Virtue,  Sir  you  will  Minuter. 

find  nothing  more  fweet,  and  then  you  will  refemble  the  ancient  Kings  your  Anceftors  If 

I  dont  continue  to  fpeak  to  you  as  I  have  already  done,  I  will  be  culpable,  and  unworthy  of  the 

Rank  to  which  you  have  raifed  me.  •  u  r  u  t  •«.  k-  t  i  j  yu  *  u 

It  is  only  you  fays  the  Emperor,  that  can  furmffi  me  with  fuch  Literati  as  I  would  wiffi  to  have. 

You  know  that  when  Wine  (+)  is  to  be  made,  they  throw  Druggs  into  it,  m  order  to  ferment  and 
'■  vr/  .  ■  crive 


(+)  There  are  two  Commentaries  upon  thjs  Paffage,  and 
their  Words  are  remarkable.  The  firft  is  called  Je  ki>  and  ex¬ 
plains  it  thus.  .  n  v  c  mU 

Heaven  never  fpeaks,  yet  it  commands  our  Belief:  The 

foverehn  Spirit  is  always  unconcerned,  and  yet  it  is  to  be 
dreaded.  As  being  fupremely  true  it  mlpires  us  with  Be¬ 
lief,  and  as  being  without  Paflion,  it  ftrikes  us  with  Drea  . 
Heaven ,  becaufe  of  its  Incomprehenfibility,  is  called  Sp/nV,  ana 
the  Spirit  becaufe  of  its  Immutability  and  eternal  Duration,  is 
called  Heaven.  When  we  fay,  that  it  enforces  our  Belie 
becaufe  it  is  perfectly  true,  the  meaning  is,  that  it  pollcl  es 
moil  neceffary  and  infallible  Reafon.  And  when  it  is  laid 
that  Heaven  makes  itfelf  to  be  dreaded,  becaufe  it  is  impartial  ; 
the  Meaning  is,  that  it  is  Juftice  itfelf  and  none  can  infult  it, 
unpunifhed.  In  fhort,  it  is  here  faid  to  know  every  thing,  be¬ 
came  it  is  Eternal,  Immutable,  and  Incomprehcnfible. 


The  fécond  Commentary  is  called  Je  hang,  and  is  that  of 
the  late  Emperor  Kang  hi,  who  explains  it  in  this  Manner. 

Heaven  is  above  all,  and  nothing  is  more  beautiful,  nothing 
more  juft.  It  is  moft  (piritual  and  moft  intelligent,  and  hears  all 
things,  tho’  it  has  no  Ears  :  Not  only  the  public  A£ts  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  whatfoever  is  tranfacted  in  the  moft  retired  and  the 
remote  Corners  of  the  World  lies  open  to  its  Eye.  It  fees  thro’ 
all,  it  penetrates  all,  it  examines  all.  This  is  the  Model  which 
a  good  King  fhould  propofe  ;  neither  his  love  nor  his  hatred  is 
influenced  by  Caprice.  In  his  Rewards  he  only  has  regard  to 
right  Reafon.  And  thus  it  may,  in  fome  fenfebefaid  of  him, 
that,  like  Heaven,  he  hears  and  fees  every  thing. 

(;}■)  The  Chineje  Wine  or  rather  Beer,  is  made  of  a  particular 
Kind  of  Rice.  When  it  is  almoft  boil’d,  they  mult  put  cer¬ 
tain  Druggs  into  it  to  make  it  ferment. 
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give  it  Strength  ;  your  Councils  have  the  like  Effect  upon  me,  they  raife  me,  they  give  me  a  Coy 
rage,  which  I  fhould  nor  have,  were  it  not  for  you.  When  a  Soup  (j~)  is  prepar’d,  you  know  th 
take  care  to  put  Ingredients  into  it,  to  hinder  it  from  becoming  inlipid.  Your  LelTons  have  the 
fame  effedt  upon  me,  they  feafon  my  Virtue.  Labour  then  with  me  in  teaching  me  to  kno 
myfelf,  and  be  allured,  that  Ï  have  nothing  in  the  World  more  at  Heart,  than  to  do  whateve 
you  defire  me.  ' 

To  be  willing  to  be  inflxu&ed,  replies  Fû  y  we,  is  a  very  good  Symptom,  and  (hews  that  you 
have  a  real  defire  to  do  Good  ;  tho’  you  never  can  attain  to  what  you  lo  earneftly  wilh  for  but 
by  following  the  Maxims  of  our  ancient  Kings.  If  a  Prince  can  immortalife  himfelf  by  any 
other  way,  it  is  a  way  to  which  I  am  yet  a  Stranger.  ^  ^ 

Stud  cf  The  Study  of  Wildom  con  fids,  in  a  Man’s  being  humble,  (+)  as  if  he  wereincapable  of  any  thin? 

Wifdomcon-  hut  at  the  fame  time  as  (A)  adtive>  as  he  had  done  nothing,  and  yet  could  do  every  thing.  Bv 
fats.  thefe  means,  one  will  Ihun  the  two  great  Failings  of  Indolence  and  Pride.  When  a  Man  Is  free 
from  thefe,  his  advancement  in  the  Ways  of  true  Wifdom  is  eafy  and  quick.  Believe  me,  Sir  if 
you  put  this  in  Pra&ice  you  will  foon  prove  its  Effects.  When  a  Man  inftructs  the*  Igno¬ 
rant,  he  at  the  fame  time  improves  himfelf  ;  and  when  he  is  conftantly  employed  in  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  that  is,  both  as  Maher  and  Scholar,  he  at  the  fame  time  grows  in  Wifdom 

almoft  imperceptibly.  But  that  you,  Sir,  may  not  be  miflead  in  this,  you  muff  always  take  the 
ancient  Kings  for  your  Model. 


In  what  the 
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The  Shi  king  ,  or,  Third  Canonical  Book  of  the  firtl 

Order.  ■  3lTif 


Divifion  of 
this  Work. 


|  11  E  Character  Sh,’ÇipAesVerfe  becaufe  in  effed,  all  this  Book  contains  only  Odes  Songs 

JL  f,ndrVe‘fe>  comP°[ed  under  the  reign  of  the  third  Race,  where  we  fee  die  Manners’ 

d  f  beKCfftTS’  ard  the  ^aX?mS  °f  the  petty  KinSs*  who  were  fubordinate  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  defcnbed.  Some  have  only  three  Strophes,  or  Stanzas,  which  prefent  the  fame  Thought 

mthiee  Lights  very  little  different,  except,  that  each  Stanza  feems  to  improve  upon  the  preceding  •’ 

The  others  appear  to  be  in  a  more  noble  and  fublime  Stile.  The  number  of  Stanzas  is  not  con-’ 
nn  d,  but  eveiy  Stanza  conlifts  commonly  of  ten  Lines 

The  Chinefe  Interpreters  are  not  very  happy  in  decyphering  thefe  Verfes;  for  they  have  made 

to  tfet  •  R  •  %Trad,a°ry  t0itfelf>  and  befldes>  does  not  a  great  deaf  of  Honour 
to  hefe  precious  Remains  of  fo  remote  Antiquity  :  Great  Praifes  are  there  bellowed  upon  Virtue 

and  many  wife  Maxims  are  found  amongft  them  ;  fo  that  Confucius  gives  them  great  Enco¬ 
miums,  and  affuies  us,  that  their  Dodrine  is  very  pure  and  very  holy  From  whence  fome 
Interpreters  fufped  that  this  Work  has  fuffered  by  being  interpolated  w  ith  many  bad  Pie  e” 

XXfVT  °f  thrm  extraAvaSfmt  and  impious,  and  looked  upon  as  Apocryphal  W 
cvci  thefe  Verfes  are  of  great  Authority  m  the  Empire.  Their  Stile  is  very  obfcure  ;  this 
oubtlefs  proceeds  from  the  LaConifm,  the  Metaphors,  and  the  great  Numbers  of  ancient  Pro- 

X  Wat W  BUt  thiS  °bfcUriy  P“S  them  th£  EW 

f  beces  P°etry  may  be  divided  into  five  different  kinds. 

The  firft  contains  the  Encomiums  of  Men,  illuftrious  by  their  Capacities  and  Virtues  •  with 

StSÜtitaS" the  Solemnities’ Sacrifices’ obfe^ and 

The  fécond  contains  the  Cufloms  eftablifhed  in  the  Empire,  and  are,  as  it  were  Romances 
find" £  ^  pUVat<;  r,ef0nS’  not  Pung,  but  recited,  before  the  Emperor  and  his  Minifters  We 

PrincesXir  XXors  aXenfiS."  CUft°mS’  ^  ^  b°th  °’f  the  Pe°P’e  a"d  the 

parifonsthlrd  18  Cdled  Comparifon’  becaufe  a11  its  Meaning  is. explained  by  Similes  and  Com- 

cemin  h LT  ?  thc  fCnf  T‘fc,S,  t0  the  Sublime>  becaufe  the  °des  commonly  begin  with 
to  what  follows  the  Marvell0l,s>  which  prepare  the  Mind  of  the  Reader  Jbe  attentive 

cryphal  ThaM^ma-iX' tÎ^j  31  r  PuPPe<^ed>  and  were  reckoned  by  Confucius  to  be  Apo- 
whkh  P.  Premie  hal  fakhfuily  Sated™  ^  ^  1  ****  ““  fome  0deS 


Len’ons  of  Humility  among  the  Chinefe  Fhilofopheis,  but  pr< 
rare  among  thole  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

.  -A)fllc  Character  of  Cafar  is  drawn  by  Lucan  almoft  in 
fame  Words  : 

Ktl  «&**-  qviJ  JupereJJ'et  agendum. 


Sckfl 


•  Selett  ODES  from  the  Shi  king. 


ODE  i. 


yi  young  King  dejïres  Inflrucîion  from  his  Minifters . 

I  Know  that  a  Man  ought  always  to  watch  over  himfelf;  and  that  Heaven  has  ân  Intel¬ 
ligence  which  nothing  can  efcape,  and  whofe  Decrees  are  irreverfible  :  Let  us  not 
therefore  fay,  “  He  is  fo  far  above  and  fo  diftant  from  us,  that  he  never  minds  what  paftes 
below.”  I  know  that  he  conftders  all,  that  he  pervades  all,  and  that  he  is  ever  prelent  with  all. 
But  alas!  I  am  yet  too  young,  too  ignorant,  and  too  carelefs  of  my  Duties.  However,  I  apply  my 
felf  with  all  my  Strength,  and  I  endeavour  not  to  lofe  time  ;  deliring  nothing  more  ardently 
than  to  arrive  at  Perfection.  I  hope  that  you  will  alfill  me  to  carry  fo  heavy  a  Burden,  and 
that  your  Councils  will  help  to  render  me  folidly  Virtuous,  which  is  all  I  defire. 

ODE  IL 

(*)  In  Praije  of  Yen  vang. 


HEAVEN  made  this  high  Mountain,  and  Tay  vang  rendered  it  a  Defart:  This  Lofs 
intirely  proceeds  from  his  Fault  ;  but  Ven  vang  has  reftored  it  to  its  firft  Luftre. 
The  Path  which  the  former  trod  was  full  of  Dangers  :  But  the  way  of  Ven  vang  is  ftraight 
and  ealy.  Ye,  the  Race  of  fo  wife  a  King,  carefully  preferve  the  Happinefs  which  he  hath 

procur’d  for  you.  & 

ODE  III. 

In  Praife  of  the  fame . 

HE  who  is  foie  Monarch,  and  fupream  Lord,  defcends  fo  far  from  his  Majefty, 
as  to  take  care  of  things  here  below  ;  always  attentive  to  the  real  Happinefs  of  the 
World,  he  cafts  his  Eyes  about  the  face  of  the  Earth.  He  fees  two  Nations  who  have 
abandoned  his  Laws,  yet  the  moft  High  does  not  abandon  them,  he  tries  them,  he  waits  for 
them  j  he  fearches  every  where  for  a  Man  according  to  his  own  Heart  ;  and  he  himfelf  would 
extend  his  Empire.  With  this  View  he  affectionately  fixes  his  Eyes  upon  the  Weft.  It  is  there 
he  ought  to  dwell,  and  to  reign  with  this  new  King. 

He  begins  then,  by  rooting  up  all  noxious  (f  )  Herbs,  and  carefully  nourifhing  the  good  :  He 
lops  off  the  luxuriant  Branches  of  the  Trees,  and  ranges  them  in  a  juft  order  :  He  plucks  the 
Rofes,  and  he  cultivates  the  Mulberry-Trees.  The  Lord  is  about  to  reftore  to  Men  their  pri¬ 
mitive  Virtue  :  All  their  Enemies  will  flee  before  them:  Heaven  would  give  itfelf  an  (+)  Equal > 
never  was  Will  more  abfblute. 

The  Lord  looks  upon  this  holy  Mountain  :  It  is  the  Habitation  of  Peace,  and  here  grows 
none  of  the  Wood  of  which  Weapons  are  made:  His  Reign  is  eternal  ;  therefore  no  Trees 
we  fee  here,  whofe  Leaves  fall  to  the  Ground.  It  is  the  Work  of  the  moft  Lligh,  who  has 

exalted  the  younger  Brother  in  place  of  the  elder. 

Ven  vang  alone  has  a  Heart,  which  knows  how  to  love  his  Brethren  ;  he  forms  all  their  Hap¬ 
pinefs  and  all  their  Glory  :  The  Lord  fills  him  with  all  his  good  things,  and  has  given  him 

the  Univerfe  as  a  Reward. 

The  Lord  penetrates  into  the  Heart  of  (  ||  )  Ven  vang,  and  there  he  finds  a  fecret  and  an  in¬ 
explicable  Virtue  which  diffufes  its  Fragrance  all  round.  It  is  a  wonderful  Afiemblage  of  his 
moft  precious  Gifts  ;  the  Intelligence  for  regulating  all,  the  Vt  îfdom  foi  inhghtning  all,  uci- 
ence  for  teaching,  Council  for  guiding,  Piety  and  Sweetnefs  for  endearing,  Strength  and  Majefty 
for  awine-,  and  in  fine,  Grace  and  Charms  for  winning,  all  Hearts  ;  Virtues  invariably  the  fame. 
This  is,  as  it  were,  an  Inheritance  which  he  has  received  from  the  moft  High,  and  a  Happinefs 
which  he  has  communicated  to  his  Pofterity. 

The  Lord  has  faid  to  Ven  vang  :  When  the  Heart  is  ,not  upright  its  De  fires  are  diforderly, 
and  it  is  not  proper  for  faving  the  Univerfe:  You  are  perfectly  uncapable  of  thefe  failings.  A  Lend 
then,  firft,  the  Mountain,  that  you  may  draw  all  the  World  after  you.  There  are  Rebels 
Vol.  i;  '  5  L  that 


(*)  Veng  vang.  according  to  Interpreters  and  Hifiorians  was 
Father  to  Vu  vang,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  3d  Race. 

(ij  All  this  here  mad  be  undcrllood  Allegorically,  according 
to  the  Stile  of  the  antient  Poetry.  The  Shi  king,  is  full  of  luch 
Pa  liages.  ' 

(J)  The  Letters  Pnvey  fignifies  Companion,  Equal ,  it  is  feme 
times  taken  for  Man  and  Wife.  Some  Interpreters  have  thought 


that  the  Spoufe,  which  Heaven  appointed  for  Ven  vang,  is  fpo- 
ken  ot  here  ;  the  Sinking,  die  where  calls  her  Tyen  tveey,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  Siller  of  Heaven. 

(ij)  The  Text  fays  Vang  ti,  but  the  bdl  Interpreters  agree,  - 
it  is  a  wrong  Reading,  and  that  it  Ihculd  be  Ven  vang.  becaufe 
all  that  is  (aid  in  this  Pa  fir  ge  can  be  applied  to  none  but  him. 


410  Select  Odes  from  the  Shi-king. 

that  difobey  their  Sovereign  :  believing  themfejves  above  Men  -,  they  tyrannize  over  them  :  Arm 
yourfelf  with  my  Vengeance,  difplay  your  Standards,  put  your  Troops  in  Aray,  re-eftabliffi 
Peace  over  all,  fix  the  Happinefs  of  your  Empire,  and  anfwer  what  the  World  experts  of  you/ 
Immediately,  Ven  vangt  without  quitting  his  Court,  afcends  to.  the  Top  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain.  Re-enter  into  your  Caverns  ye  rebellious  Spirits!  this  is  the  Mountain  of  the  Lord  -  ye 
can  have  no  admittance  here.  Thefe  living  Springs  are  of  pure  Water,  where  the  Subje&s  0f 
Ven  vang  quench  their  Third;  ;  thefe  Pleafures  are  not  for  you.  Venvang  has  chofen  this  Motina 
tain;  he  has  opened  to  himfelf  thefe  pure  Fountains:  Thither  the  loyal  Subjects  ought  to  come* 
Thither  Kings  fhould  repair. 

The  Lord  has  faid  to  (*  )  Ven  vang  ;  I  love  Virtue  pure  and  fimple  fuch  as  yours  :  It  makes 
no  great  Noife,  nor  any, pompous  Appearances:  It  is  not  forward  ;  it  is  not  haughty;  it  may 
be  faid,  that  you  have  Spirit  and  Underftanding,  that  you  may  conform  yourfelf  to  mv 
Orders:  You  know  your  Enemy;  make  head  againft  him  with  all  your  Forces,  prepare  your  war¬ 
like  Machines,  make  ready  your  Chariots,  march  to  the  Deftrutftion  of  the  Tyrant  ;  chace  him 
from  the  Throne  which  he  ufurps.  Ye  armed  Chariots,  haften  not  :  Ye  lofty  Walls  tremble 
not:  Venvang  is  not  precipitant  in  his  March  :  He  breathes  nothing  in  his  Anger  but  Peace  : 
He  takes  Heaven  to  Witnefs  for  the  Goodnefs  of  his  Heart  :  He  is  willing  that  they  fhould  fub- 
mit  without  fighting,  and  is  ready  to  pardon  the  moft  criminal.  Far  from  incurring 
s  any  contempt  by  this  Lenity,  He  never  appear’d  more  amiable  ;  but  if  they  will  not  fubmit  to 
fo  many  Charms,  his  Chariots  will  arrive  with  a  mighty  Noifè  :  In  vain  does  the  Tyrant  trufb 
to  the  Height  and  Strength  of  his  Walls  :  Ven  vang  attacks,  fights,  and  fubdues  him  :  He  de- 
ftroys  his  cruel  Empire  ;  and  this  Juftice  is  fo  far  from  rendering  the  Conqueror  odious,  that  the 
Univerfe  was  never  more  difpofed  to  obey  his  Laws. 

ODE  IV.  : 

v  Councils  given  to  a  King .  \  ] 

A  Grave  and  a  majefiic  Outfide,  is,  as  it  were,  the  Palace  where  Virtue  refides.  But  it  is  a  true 
Saying:  “  At  prefent,  the  moft  Ignorant  have  Knowledge  enough  to  difcern  the  Faults  of 
others;  and  the  moft  Clear-fighted  are  blind  to  their  own.  ” 

He  who  exatts  nothing  of  any  Man  which  is  above  his  Strength,  is  fit  to  teach  the  Univerfe  ; 
and  the  truly  Wife  does  what  he  pleafes  with  the  Heart  of  Man.  Form  no  Defign  where  In- 
tereft  has  the  leaft  fhare  :  Iflue  Orders  fo  juft  that  you  need  never  to  change  them  :  And  to  anfwer 
thefe  two  Points,  Prefer ve  even  the  apperance  of  Probity  and  Virtue,  that  you  mav  ferve  as 
a  Pattern  to  all  your  People  ? 

But  alas  !  thefe  wife  Leffons  are  of  no  farther  Ufe  :  All  is  overturned  ;  and,  as  it  were,  buried 
in  a  fhameful  Debauch  ;  and  becaufe  this  Debauch  pleafes,  Regularity  and  the  Maxims  of  our 
ancient  Kings  are  no  longer  ftudied,  in  order  to  revive  their  wife  Laws. 

Aufpicious  Heaven,  you  fay,  does  no  longer  protect  you  :  But  Heaven  only  loves  thofe 
who  are  on  the  Side  of  Virtue:  You  are  in  the  Middle  of  the  Stream,  and  ought  to  dread, 
leaft  it  carry  you  along.  Be  incefiantly  upon  your  Guard  in  the  fmalleft  Matters,  exadly  obferve 
the  Hout  of  l lfing  from,  and  going  to,  Bed.  Take  care  that  yourHoufe  be  always  well  regulated  : 
You  will  render  your  People  diligent  by  your  Example  ;  if  you  keep  your  Chariots,  yourHor- 
fes,  your  Soldiers,  and  your  Arms,  in  good  Condition;  you  will  efcape  War,  and  keep  the 
Barbarians  at  a  Diftance.  'em**  3 

Perfect  your  People,  and  be  the  firft  to  obferve  the  Laws  which  you  yourfelf  prefcribe:  By 
this  means,  you  will  fave  yourfelf  a  great  deal  of  Uneafinefs.  Above  all  things,  maturely 
weigh  your  Orders;  and  take  great  care  of  your  outward  Appearance:  Then  all  will  be  peace- 
full,  and  all  will  be  well.  A  Blemifh  may  be  taken  out  of  a  Diamond  by  ftrongly  polifhing 
it  :  But  if  your  Words  have  the  leaft  Blemifh,  there  is  no  way  to  efface  that.  °  ’ 

Never  fpeak  therefore  but  with  great  Caution  ;  and  do  not  fay,  “  It  is  only  a  fingle  Word."  Re¬ 
member  that  no  other  Perfon  has  the  keeping  of  your  Tongue  ;  and  unlefs  you  keep  it  yourfelf, 
you  will  commit  a  thoufand  Faults.  Words  full  of  Wifdom  are  like  Virtue,  which  never 
paffes  unrewarded  :  By  her,  you  aftift  your  Friends  ;  and  your  Subje&s,  who  are* your  Children, 
will  become  Virtuous  by  following  your  Maxims  from  Age  to  Age. 

While  you  are  among  wife  Friends,  compofe  yourfelf  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  that  nothing 
may  be  feen  about  your  Perfon  but  what  is  fweet  and  amiable  :  When  you  are  in  your  own 
Family  let  nothing  that  is  irregular  efcape  you;  in  fhort,  when  you  are  alone  in' the  moft 
retired  Corner  of  your  Houfe,  indulge  your  felf  in  nothing  that  is  fhameful:  nor  fay.  Nobody 
ees  me .  (+)  For  there  is  an  intelligent  Spirit  that  fees  all:  He  comes  when  leaft  expe&edj 
ana  it  is  he  who  ought  to  keep  us  continually  watchfull  over  ourfelves. 


(*)  The  following  are  the  excellent  words  of  a  Difciple  of 
and  a  Commentator  upon  Chu  hi. 

This  admirable  Perfon,  fays  he,  is  complaifant  and  gentle: 
humble  and  pliable  :  To  hear  him,  one  would  fay,  that  he  nei- 
ther  knows  nor  is  capable  of  any  thing.  When  a  Heart  is  thus 
difpofed,  with  what  Riches  may  it  not  be  fill’d  !  For  which  rea 
fon  the  moft  conspicuous  and  the  higheft  Virtue  is  founded 
upon  the  fohd  and  unmoveable  Foundation  of  HumiMtv  •  -rh- 

ukerflanding  of  no  Man,  is  greater  than  his  who  rea  î  ZTn  “  B  T  C"0"gh, t0  rcg“laK  ,1,e  °utMc>  but 

5  ’  6  us  'vno  reaJ1?  thinks  ought  hkewife  to  watch  upon  what  paOes  within  our  Bread. 

Your 


his  own  talents  very  confin’d. 

(f)  Chu  hi  fpealcs  in  the  following  Terms  :  A  Man  muft  he 
well  peribaded,  fays  he,  that  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  and  of  all 
Invifible  Beings,  is  intimately  difFufed  thro’  all.  When  he 
comes,  none  can  perceive  that  he  is  present;  however  attentive 
a  Alan  is,  he  ought  always  to  fear  ;  what  then  ought  not  they 
to  dread,  who  never  have  a  thought  of  him  !  The  meaning  of 
all  this  ;  is  That  it  is  not  enough  to  regulate  the  Outfide,  but  we 
Ought  Iikewife  to  watch  unon  what  ■nafl'pç  within  nnr  Rrpnil- 


» 
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Your  Virtue  then  ought  not  to  be  common,  it  ought  to  rife  to  the  higheft  Degree  of  Perfection* 
Regulate  all  your  Motions  fo  well,  that  you  may  never  leave  the  ftraight  Path  :  Do  not  pafs  the 
Bounds  prefcribed  you  by  Virtue,  and  fhun  whatever  can  offend  her.  Propole  yourfell  to  the 
World,  as  a  Pattern,  which  it  may  imitate  without  Fear.  The  Proverb  fays,  “  A  Pear  is  given  for  a 
Peach.  You  will  not  reap  what  you  have  lowed.’>  They,  who  tell  you  the  contrary,  deceive 
you  ;  it  is  as  the  Saying  goes,  <c  Look  for  Horns  in  the  Head  of  a  Lamb  newly  brought  forth.’' 

A  Branch  of  a  Tree,  which  is  eafy  and  pliant,  takes  whatever  bent  is  given  it:  A  wife  Mail 
poffeffes  Humility,  the  folid  Foundation  of  all  the  Virtues.  Inform  him  of  the  line  Maxims 
of  Antiquity  ;  he  immediately  complies,  and  endeavours  to  put  them  in  Practice.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  who  is  ffupid,  thinks  you  impofe  upon  him,  and  will  believe  nothing.  Thus  every 
one  follows  his  own  Propen  lity. 

O  my  Son  !  you  fay,  you  are  ignorant  of  good  and  evil  :  It  is  not  by  forceably  dragging  you 
along,  that  I  would  conduct  you  to  true  Virtue,  but,  by  giving  you  fenlible  Proofs  of  all  I  fay  : 
It  is  not  by  barely  hearing  my  Leffons  that  you  become  wife,  but,  by  putting  them  in  Pra&ice 
with  all  your  Heart.  To  acknowledge,  as  you  do,  your  Incapacity,  is  an  excellent  Difpofition 
to  be  foon  qualified  to  inftrudt  others:  For,  from  the  Moment  that  a  Man  is  no  longer  full 
of  himfelf,  nor  puft  up  with  an  empty  Pride,  whatever  good  he  learns  in  the  Morning,  he 
pradtifes  before  the  Evening. 

Supreme  Tfyen  (*)  clearly  diftinguifhes  Good  and  Evil:  He  hates  the  Proud  and  cherches 
the  Humble:  There  is  not  a  Period  of  my  Life  in  which  I  am  not  liable  to  offend  lyen  : 
Then  how  can  we  have  a  moment  of  Joy  in  fo  miferable  a  Life?  It  paffes  away  as  a  Dream, 
and  Death  comes  upon  us  before  we  are  aware.  This  it  is  what  gives  me  Grief.  I  forget  nothing 
that  may  ferve  to  inftrudt  you,  yet  you  hear  me  with  Reludtance.  Far  from  approving  my  Leffons, 
they  appear  to  you,  perhaps,  very  rude.  You  fay  that  you  have  not  yet  attained  the  Period  of  Life 
when  Wifdom  is  acquired  ;  but  if  at  prefent,  you  negledt  to  embrace  Virtue,  how  can  you 
arrive  at  her  in  a  feeble  old  Age  ? 

O  my  Son  !  I  didtate  to  you  only  the  great  Maxims  of  our  ancient  Kings.  If  you  hear  my 
Councils,  you  will  never  haveReafon  to  repent.  Heaven  is  in  Wrath  ;  dread  leaft  it  difeharges  itfelf 
upon  you  and  your  Subjects.  You  have  remarkable  Examples  of  its  Condudt  in  paft  Ages. 
The  Lord  never  deviates  from  his  own  Ways.  Reft  affured,  that  your  not  entering  immedi¬ 
ately  into  the  Paths  of  Virtue  which  I  have  laid  open  to  you,  is  the  means  of  drawing  down 
upon  yourfelf  and  your  Empire  the  greateft  Miferies. 

ODE  V. 

Upon  the  Ruin  [or  Fall]  of  )  Mankind . 

I  Lift  my  Eyes  to  Heaven,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  Brafs.  Our  Miferies  have  endured  for 
along  time:  The  World  is  loft:  Wickednefs  fpreads  itfelf  like  a  fatal  Poifon:  The  Snares 
of  Sin  are  extended  on  all  Sides,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  Remedy. 

We  once  had  blifsful  Fields  ;  but  Woman  has  deprived  us  of  them  :  We  once  were  Lords 
of  all  ;  but  Woman  has  made  us  Slaves.  The  thing  fhe  hates  is  Innocence  ;  the  thing  flue  loves 
is  Impiety. 

The  wife  Hufband  rears  the  Walls  ;  but  the  Wife,  who  grafps  at  all  Knowledge,  demolifhes 
them.  O  how  enlightened  is  (he  !  She  is  a  Bird  whofe  Note  is  fatal  ;  and  the  Excefs  of  her 
Tongue  is  the  Ladder,  by  which  all  our  Miferies  defcend.  Our  Ruin  does  not  proceed  from 
Heaven,  but  from  Woman.  All,  who  will  not  hear  the  Inftrudlion  of  Wifdom,  are  like  to  that 
unhappy  One.  She  has  ruined  Mankind.  This  was  firft  an  Error,  afterwards,  a  Crime,  which 
fhe  is  fo  far  from  acknowledging  that  fhe  cries.  What  have  I  done,  (f)  A  wife  Man  ought  not 
to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  Dangers  of  Commerce,  or  a  Woman  to  meddle  with  any  thing  but 

fewing  and  fpinning.  .  . 

Why  does  Heaven  afflidt  you  ?  Why  do  the  heavenly  Spirits  withdraw  their  Affiftance 

from  you  ?  Becaufe  you  have  abandoned  yourfelf  to  what  you  ought  to  have  fhunned,  and 

left  me,  whom  alone  you  ought  to  have  loved  ;  you  are  opprefs’d  with  all  Kinds  of  Cala¬ 

mities  :’  There  is  not  the  leaft  footftep  of  Modefty  and  Decency.  Man  is  loft,  and  the  Univerfejs 

upon  the  Point  of  its  ruin.  .  ,. 

Heaven  has  thrown  out  its  Nets  ;  they  are  fpread  over  all  :  Man  is  loft,  O  how  this  affli&s 
me.  Heaven  fpreads  its  Nets,  they  are  not  far  off:  It  is  done  î  Man  is  loft:  This  occafions 

all  my  Sadnefs.  .  .  T  ^  .  r  r  . .  .  _  . 

This  deep  Brook  has  a  Source  from  whence  it  proceeds:  My  Grief  refemblesit:  It  is 

deep  and  it  comes  from  afar.  Man  no  longer  has  what  he  poffeft  before  his  Fall,  and  has 

involved  his  Children  in  his  Mifery.  (J)  O  Heaven  !'  You  only  can  apply  the  Remedy  :  Wipe  away 

the  Stains  of  the  Father,  and  fave  his  Pofterity. 

Or  Heaven  feem  as  ^  World  were  unworthy  of  its  Cares,  yet  its  Ways 

■  (f)  All  Interpreters  own  that  the  Text  in  this  Paffage  is  and  Defigns  are  impenetrable,  it  can  ftrengthen  Weaknefs  it 
almoft  unintellegible  fo  that  we  cannot  anfwer  for  the  Tran-  lelf,  and  re-efhbliih  Order,  when  all  Icems  to  be  ruin’d.  If  Tew 
flation  Perhaps  the  Text  is  corrupted,  perhaps  it  conceals  vang  would  have  chang’d,  and  have  become  a  new  Man,  Heaven 
fome  Meaning,  which  we  cannot  come  at.  w<>u|d  have  fufpended  its  Decree  ;  and  the  Pofterity  of  that  un. 

{+)  Tho’  Heaven  (fays  Cbu  hi)  is  fo  far  above  us,  that  it  would  happy  Man  would  not  have  entirely  been  loll. 
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'  .ODE  VI.  ’  V*'iV;jd| 

The  Poet  laments  the  Miseries  of  Main  kind. 

*  .  ■  f  ■  f  *  '*  <  )  f  i  ,  r  y  .  * 

(k.)  PRODIGIOUS  !  That  Hail  fhould  fall  fo  much  at  this  Seafon  !  Grief  wounds  mySouî, 
J_  when  I  fee  the  Diforders  of  Sinners.  Can  they  go  any  further?  Behold  the  miferable 
Condition  to  which  I  am  reduced  3  my  Sorrows  increafe  every  Moment.  Have  fome  regard  to 
the  Perplexity  which  I  bring  on  my  felf.i  My  Sorrows  confume  me,  and  yet  I  am  obliged  to 

conceal  them.  _  .  ‘  „ 

I  have  received  Life  from  my  Parents:  For  what  end  have  I  received  it,  but  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  with  fo  many  Ills?  I  can  neither  advance,  nor  retire.  Men  imploy  their  Tongues 
either  in  flattering  or  deftroying  themfelves  :  And,  when  I  appear  affli&ed,  I  am  the  Object  of 
their  Ridicule.  t<  P  )  /  iksilit 

My  Heart  is  full  of  Bitternefs,  when  I  fee  fo  much  Mifery  :  The  mod:  Innocent  are  the  mod 
to  be  bewailed  :  From  whence  can  they  expedt  relief  ?  Who  will  flop  thefe  Ravens  ?  Qr  who  are 
to  be  their  Prey  ?  . 

Behold,  this  vaft  Foreft  full  of  Wood  !  only  proper  to  be  thrown  into  thé  Fire.  The  People 
overwhelmed  with  fo  many  Misfortunes,  look  up  to  Heaven,  (JJand  feem  to  doubt  of  Providence. 
But  when  the  Hour  to  execute  its  Decrees  is  come,  no  one  dares  oppofe  it.  It  is  the  fupream 
Being  ;  it  is  the  foie  Sovereign  :  When  he  punifhes,  he  is  juft  ;  and  none  dares  accufe  him  of  being 
influenced  by  Hatred. 

But  the  Wicked  look  upon  what  is  high,  as  if  it  were  low,  and  upon  what  is  low,  as  if  it 
were  high.  When  will  their  Extravagancies  be  at  an  end?.  They  call  upon  the  old  wife 
Men,  and  fcoffingly  fay  to  them  j  Explain  to  us  your  Dreams.  They  are  covered  with  Sin,  and 
they  believe  themfelves  to  be  blamelefs  :  Among  Ravens,  how  can  we  diftinguiih  the  Male  from 
the  Female?  Dr  v  hi-.v  1107  fliwncQ. 

When  I  refled:  upon  the  Mafter  of  the  Univerfe,  upon  his  Majefty,  and  his  Juftice  ;  I  hum¬ 
ble  myfelf  before  him  and  trembje,  left,  he  fhould  reprimand  me:  Yet  all  my  Words  come 
from  the  bottom  of  my  Heart,  and  are  conformable  to  Reafon.  The  wicked  have  the  Tongues 
of  Serpents,  and  revile  the  Righteous,  who  are  peaceful 

Behold  that  vaft  Field  :  It  is  full  of  noxious  Grafs  which  fprings  from  its  Bofom.  Heaven 
feems  to  play  with  me,  as  if  I  were  a  Thing  of  nought  j  and  requires  an  exadt  Account,  as  if  I 
had  yet  any  thing  expofed  to  the  rage  of  my  Enemies.  Am  I  able  to  deliver  myfelf? 

My  Heart  is  plunged  in  Sad  nefs  ;  it  is  forely  prefled  with  Grief.  Whence  proceed  all  thefe 
Diforders  that  are  now  produced  ?  The  Flame  is  always  increafing,  and  it  is  impoflible  to 
extinguifti  it.  (X)  Ah  Pau  tfe  !  unhappy  Woman  !  Thou  haft  lighted  up  the  Fire  which  eon- 
fumes  us. 

Think  inceflantly  upon  your  laft  Hour.  The  Path  you  tread  is  dark,  it  is  flippery,  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  You  drive  a  Chariot  richly  adorned:  What  are  you  doing?  Alas!  You  crufli  the 
Sides  of  this  Chariot,  you  let  all  your  Riches  perifh,  and  when  all  is  loft,  you  cry  for  Help. 

Crufh  not  the  Sides  of  the  Chariot:  Take  great  Care  of  its  Wheels:  Watch  over  your  Atten¬ 
dants  :  Do  not  fuffer  fo  precious  a  Treafure  to  perifh  :  Venture  not  into  dangerous  Places.  But 
alas!  my  Words  are  in  vain,  no  Regard  is  paid  to  them.  •  -  <  ■ 

The  Wicked  think  they  are  well  concealed  :  But  they  are  like  Fifh,  kept  within  a  Pond  ; 
they  may  dive  under  the  Water  ;  but  he,  who  ftands  upon  the  Brink,  can  eafily  difeern  them  : 
My  grief  to  fee  their  mifery,  is  very  great. 

They  pafs  their  Days  in  Joy:  They  are  ferved  with  exquifite  Wines  and  delicate  Meats: 
Their  Feafts  are  endlefs:  They  aflemble  the  Companions  of  their  Debauches  :  They  fpeak  of 
nothing  but  Nuptials  and  Plealures.  Refled,  that  I  am  left  alone,  and  that  I  muft  conceal  even 
my  Tears. 


(*)  There  are  a  thoufand  PalTages  in  antient  Poetry  that 
referable  the  Introduction  of  this  Ode  ;  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  and  the  feven  Stanzas,  in  which  places  the  Stile  is 
more  Sublime  and  Poetical.  All  the  Shu  king  was  written  in  this 
Taile  which  continues  even  to  this  Day. 

(f)  Chufong  ching,  one  of  the  Defendants  of  Chu  hi,  fpeaks 
in  a  very  clear  Manner,  upon  this  PafTage. 

To  render  the  Good  happy,  fays  he,  and  to  punifh  the 
Wicked,  is  the  confiant  Rule,  which  Heaven  obferves.  If  in 
this  world  we  dont  fee  the  Good  rewarded,  and  the  Wicked 
punifhed,  it  is,  becaufe  the  Hour  that  is  to  decide  their  Fate  is  not 
ye:  come.  Before  this  decifive  Hour,  a  Man  can,  if  we  may 
u.e  fuch  an  Eicpreflion,  baffle  Heaven.  But  when  the  Sentence 
is  pall,  Heaven  certainly  gets  the  better  of  all.  A  Man  who  to 
day  is  chailis’d,  to  morrow  may  be  rewarded  ;  and  he  who 
meets  with  Rewards  to  day,  may  to  morrow  meet  with  Punifh- 
inent.  When  Heaven  Chaflifes,  we  fay  it  is  Angry,  but  Chaf- 
tifement  proceeds  from  Jultice,  and  Juitice  never  can  be 
wrought  up  to  Anger,  or  Hatred  :  If  it  does  not  punifh  Crimes 
as.  loon  as  they  are  committed,  it  is  not  from  a  weak  .Companion 


to  the  Criminal  ;  but  becaufe  the  laft  Sentence  has  not  yet  pafs’d. 
And  Heaven  keeps  us  in  Ignorance  of  the  .Moment,  when  that 
Sentence  is  to  be  executed,  that  we  may  always  be  upon  our 
Guard. 

(X)  The  Chinefe,  who  have  long  regarded  thefe  Books  as  fa 
manyMonuments  of  what  pafs’d  at  the  Commencement  of  their 
Monarchy,  areof  opinion  that  this  unhappyPaw  tfe ,  was  theWifi 
of  Yenu  uang,  which  dignifies,  the  King  plung’d  in  darknefs. 
TheWords  of  Chu  fong  ching  are  thefe  ;  It  was  not,  fays  he,  Ching 
tang ,  who  deilroy’d  the  Tyrant  Kye,  it  was  the  Tyrant’s  unwor¬ 
thy  Wife,  who  was  the  real  Caule  of  his  Ruin.  It  was  not1 
Vu  <vang ,  who  dellroy’d  the  cruel  Chexv  :  It  was  his  Wife  7 a  kya. 
It  was  not  the  petty  King  of  Shin,  nor  the  Barbarians  of  the 
Well,  who  were  the  Caufe  of  the  Dellruftion  of  the  Blind  Vtvt 
<vang:  It  was  Pan  tfe. who  precipitated  him  into  his  great  Mifery, 
but  alas!  Altho’-  he  had  a  Pau  tfe  to  ruin  Him,  he  had  nota 
Sbing  tang ,  nor  a  V:i  vang  to  fucceed  Him.  Thefe  few  Words 
contain  the  Subilance  of  all  that  we  know  of  thefe  three  Illullri- 
ous  Families. 
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The  fmalleft  Worms  have  their  Holes  ;  the  vileft  Infeds  find  their  Food  ;  yet  at  prefent, 
the  People  die  of  Famine  and  Mifery.  O  Heaven!  Thou  who  juftly  haft  fent  all  thele  Mis¬ 
fortunes  upon  us,  behold,  how  the  Wicked  live  in  Plenty,  and  take  Compaflion  upon  the  Juft 
who  are  in  the  utmoft  NecefTity. 

ODE  VII. 

‘  sm  Exhortation  on  the  fame  Subject. 

TH  E  moft  High  feems  to  have  changed  his  Clemency  into  Fury.  The  People  is  reduc’d  to 
the  Brink  of  Mifery.  Truth  is  no  longer  obferved  in  Words.  That  which  never  fades  is 
no  longer  thought  of.  Even  thole  who  are  leaft  criminal,  becaufe  their  Views  are  more  confined, 
are  wanting  in  Sincerity  and  Uprightnefs  :  This  draws  down  the  wrath  of  the  Lord,  and 
obliges  me  to  warn  you.  '  -  ■ 

Heaven  appears  deaf  to  our  Prayers  ;  we  muft  then  be  feized  with  Fear  and  Grief.  Heaven 
is  in  Wrath,  we  muft  then  examine  ôurfelves,  and  amend  without  delay.  Let  your  Words  be 
fweet  to  gain  the  Hearts  of  the  People  :  But  let  them  be  animated  with  Strength  to  flop  the  • 
Progrels  of  thefe  Woes. 

Tho’  my  Employment  is  different  from  yours,  I  am,  however,  a  Man  like  yourfelves,  and  I 
aim  at  nothing  but  to  fatisfy  your  jufteft  Defires.  Hear  me  then  attentively  and  without  con¬ 
tempt,  becaufe  all  I  fpeak  is  valuable.  You  know  the  ancient  Proverb,  which  imports,  That 
the  vileft  Herbs  fhould  be  gathered  with  care,  and  the  Wood,  which  feems  fit  only  for  burning, 
ftiould  be  piled  up. 

Eleaven  is  in  Anger:  It  would  be  the  height  of  Folly  to  difregard  its  Wrath.  I  fpeak  to  you 
in  all  the  Sincerity  of  my  Heart,  and  yet  you  mock  me.  You  fay  that  I  am  a  too  timerous 
old  Man  ;  and  you  remain  calm  in  the  midft  of  Perils  :  But  in  the  end,  the  Evil  will  admit  of 
no  Remedy. 

Heaven  is  enraged,  yet  your  Palace  is  full  of  Flatterers.  There  is  no  longer  any  Decency  in 
Manners,  and  good  Men  are  obliged  to  be  filent.  The  People  are  inclined  to  the  bafeft  A&ions, 
and  we  dare  not  difcover  the  caufe  of  fo  many  Evils.  Alas,  all  is  loft  !  and  wife  Men  are  not  heard. 

Heaven  penetrates  into  the  Bottom  of  Hearts,  as  Light  into  a  dark  Chamber.  We  muft 
endeavour  to  conform  to  its  Lights  ;  like  two  Inftruments  of  Mufic  tuned  to  the  fame  Pitch.  We 
muft  join  ourfelves  with  it  ;  like  two  Tablets  which  appear  but  one.  We  muft  receive  its  Gifts 
the  very  Moment  that  its  Hand  is  open  to  beftow.  Do  not  fay  that  I  fpeak  to  you  in  vain  : 
Nothing  is  eafier  to  Pleaven  than  to  enlighten  us:  But  our  irregular  Pallions  block  up  the  entrance 
of  our  Souls. 

The  Sages  of  the  firft  Order  are  like  the  Trenches  that  furround  us  ;  thofe  of  the  fécond 
Order,  are  like  the  Walls  that  defend  us.  Your  Neighbours  are  like  a  Guard  before  your  Door  ; 
your  Friends  like  a  Prop  that  fupports  you;  and  your  Relations  like  a  Fortrefs  that  fecures  you. 
But,  if  you  would  preferve  all  thefe  Advantages,  your  Heart  muft  entertain  Virtue  without  reprove  : 
for,  if  you  negled  Wifdom,  all  thefe  forreign  Supports  will  abandon  you  and  leave  you  defencelefs. 
Can  one  be  in  more  terrible  Circumftances? 

Be  fiez’d  then  with  Dread,  when  you  fee  the  anger  of  Heaven  ready  to  burft  over  your 
Head.  Do  not  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  vanquilhed  by  Luxury  and  Pleafure  :  Tremble  leaft  Heaven 
ftiould  abandon  you,  and  call  you  to  a  ftrict  Account.  It  is  a  true  faying,  that  Heaven  is  intel¬ 
ligent  :  Whether  you  go  out  or  in,  it  confiders  all  your  Steps.  Its  Sight  is  compared  to  the 
brightnefs  of  the  Morning  :  Becaufe  it  obferves  your  leaft  Motions. 

ft.  ..  ODE  VIII. 

Advice  to  a  Sovereign. 

O  Mighty  and  fupream  Lord,  thou  art  the  fovereign  Mafter  of  the  World:  But  how  fevere 
is  your  Majefty,  and  how  rigorous  are  your  Commands  ?  Heaven,  it  is  true,  gives  Life 
and  Being  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  World  :  But  we  muft  not  depend  too  much  upon  its 
Liberality  and  Clemency.  I  know  that  it  always  begins  as  a  Father,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it 
will  not  end  as  a  Judge.  : 

Ven  vang  cries  out  ;  Alas,  ye  Kings  of  this  World!  Ye  are  cruel,  but  your  Minifters  are  Tvgers 
and  Wolves.  Ye  are  covetous,  but  your  Minifters  are  Blood-fuckers  ;  yet  ye  fuffer  fuch  People  to  be 
about  yourPerfons.;  ye  raifethem  to  the  higheft  Pofts:  And  becaufe  you  have  conftrained  Heaven 
to  fend  a  fpirit  of  Giddinefs  upon  you  ;  you  place  thefe  Wretches  at  the  head  of  your  Subjects. 

Ven  vang  cries  out  ;  Alas,  ye  Kings  of  this  World  !  As  foon  as  ever  you  defire  to  have  a  wile 
Man  near  your  Perfons,  immediately  the  Wicked  vow  his  Deftruction,  and  fpread  a  thoufand  falfe 
Surmifes  that  they  may  cover  their  Flatted  with  fpecious  Pretexts.  Ye  hear  them,  ye  love  them; 
and  thus  harbour  within  your  Palace  a  Troop  of  Robbers  :  For  this  Reafon,  the  Imprecations  of 
the  People  are  boundlefs. 

Ven  vang  cries  out;  Alas,  ye  Kings  of  this  World  !  Ye  are  with  refpeft  to  your  poor  People  like 
fierce  and  hungry  Beafts:  And  all  your  fkill  is  employ’d  in  finding  out  Councilors  more  wicked 
Vol.  I.  5  M  '  than 
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than  yourfelves  :  By  not  giving  the  lea. ft  application  to  Viriue,  you  are  deftitute  of  the  moft  folid 
Support:  And  your  Life  being*  but  a  Dream,  all  your  Counfellors  favour  the  Illufion. 

Ven  van?  cries  out;  Alas,  ye  Kings  of  this  World!  The  murmurs  of  your  People  are  to  y0ll 
like  the  Cries  of  Grafshoppers  ;  but  Anger  boils  in  their  Hearts.  You  are  upon  the  Brink  of 
Ruin,  and  yet  you  are  not  reclaimed.  The  Plague  is  in  the  Bofbm  of  the  Empire,  and  fpreads 
even  to  the  moft  diftant  Barbarians. 

Ven  vang  cries  out;  Alas,  ye  Kings  of  this  World!  It  is  not  the  Lord  ye  ought  to  accufe 
for  fo  many  Calamities:  Impute  them  all  to  your  felves.  Ye  would  not  hear  the  wife 
old  Men  ;  you  have  fet  them  at  a  diftance  from  you  :  But  tho’  you  have  thefe  venerable  Per- 
fons  no  longer,  the  Laws  ftill  remain  with  you  :  Follow  them,  that  you  may  avert  the  Scourges 
that  are  ready  to  chaftife  you. 

Ven  vang  cries  out  ;  Alas,  ye  Kings  of  this  World  !  It  is  a  too  true  Saying,  “  That  fair  Tree 
was  not  deftroyed,  becaufe  its  Branches  were  broken,  or  its  Leaves  beaten  down,  but  becaufe 
its  Root  was  fpoil’d  and  corrupted.  ”  As  you  ought  to  fee  yourfelves  in  the  Kings  your  Prede- 
ceffors,  whom  you  reprefent,  fo  you  fhall,  oue  Day,  ferve  as  Examples  to  thofe  who  fucceed 
you.  The  older  the  World  grows,  there  are  more  illuftrious  Examples  for  Inftruction  ;  yet 
it  never  grows  better. 

I  am  now  come  to  an  end  of  what  I  had  to  fay  with  refpebt  to  the  firft  three  claffical 
Books,  and  have  enlarged  more  upon  them  than  I  fhall  upon  the  two  others;  becaufe  thefe 
lafl  are  not  near  fo  much  refpe&ed,  tho’  they  are  look’d  upon  as  very  valuable  Monuments. 


The  Chun  tfyu,  the  fourth  Canonical  Book  of  the  firfl 

Order. 


Opinions  a  r’|T“'  H  E  Chun  tfyu  was  not  admitted  into  the  Rank  of  the  King ,  till  the  times  of  the  Dynafty 
bout  the  Au-  |  of  the  Han.  The  Book  itfelf  was  written  in  the  Days  of  Confuçius  ;  and  confequently, 

Book0f  thiS  much  inferior  to  the  other  three,  which  have  always,  and  unanimoufly,  been  acknow¬ 

ledged  the  true  King  :  But  there  have  been  great  Difputes  about  the  Chun  tfyu.  One  Party,  which 
is  the  moft  numerous,  attribute  this  Work  to  Confuçius ,  but  others  maintain  that  this  Philo- 
fopher  was  not  its  Author.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  it  contains  the  Hiftory  of  the  Kingdom, 
of  Lûy  which  was  the  Native  Country  of  Confuçius ,  and  is  at  prefent  the  Province  of  Shan 
tong.  Others  maintain  that  it  is  an  Abridgment  of  what  paffed  in  the  different  Kingdoms, 
into  which  China  was  divided,  before  they  were  all  united  into  one  Monarchy  by  If  fin  fhi  whang : 
For  which  reafon,  Vang  ngan  Jhey  a  learned  Man,  and  able  Politician  and  a  Minifter  of  State, 
would  degrade  the  Chun  tjyuy  by  reducing  it  to  the  King  of  the  fécond  Clafs.  Neverthelefs,  the 
Chinefe  have  a  particular  Fondnefs  and  an  extraordinary  Value  for  this  Work. 

The  Actions  of  many  Princes  are  there  deferibed  ;  and  their  Vices  and  Virtues,  together  with 
the  refpebtive  Rewards  and  Punifhments  attending  them,  are  there  exhibited,  as  in  a  Mirror.  It 
commences  at  the  49^/9  Year  of  the  Emperor  Ping  vang ,  who  was  the  thirteenth  of  the  Race  of 
the  Chew ,  and  comprehends  all  that  paffed  during  241  Years  under  ten  Kings.  This  Piece  of 
Hiftory  begins  with  In  kong ,  who  poffeffed  the  Kingdom  of  Lu  ;  and  ends  with  Ngay  kong 
the  twelfth  King. 

This  Book  is  entitled  the  Spring  and  the  Autumn  :  thereby  giving  us  to  under ftand,  that  an 

Empire  revives  and  becomes  flourifhing,  when  governed  by  a  wife  and  virtuous  Prince  ;  in  the 

fame  manner  as  in  the  Spring,  Nature  is  in  fome  meafure  regenerated,  and  reanimated  by  the 
agreeable  Verdure,  with  which  the  Ground  and  the  Trees  begin  to  be  cloathed.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  a  vitious  and  a  cruel  Prince,  the  Empire  languifhes  and  appears  upon  its  Decline  ; 
The  Ko-jhi  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Autumn,  the  Trees  diveft  themfelves  of  their  Ornaments,  the  Leaves 
Comm  a  anc^  the  Flowers  fade  away,  and  Nature  feems  to  be  dying.  A  Difciple  of  Confuçius ,  whole  Name 
upon^'r^  was  Ko  fhi ,  has  compofed  a  learned  Commentary  upon  this  Work,  intituled  §ue  yuy  that  is  tef 
fay,  If  he  Maxims  of  Government. 


The  Li  ki,  or  the  fifth  Canonical  Book  of  the  firfl  Order. 

r'  J|  H  E  fifth  Book  entitled  the  Li  kiy  which  is,  as  who  fhould  fay,  a  Memorial  of  the  Laws, 

Duties,  and  Ceremonies  of  a  civil  Life,  contains  twelve  Books  which  Confucius  had 
compofed  from  the  different  Works  of  the  Ancients.  It  is  believed  that  its  principal 
Author  was  the  Brother  of  the  Emperor  Vu  vang ,  whole  Name  was  Chew  kongy  a  Prince  whom 
Virtue,  Prudence,  and  Capacity  equally  recommended. 

This  Book  like  wife  comprehends  the  Works  of  feveral  of  the  Difciples  of  Confucius  as  well  as 
of  other  Authors  more  modern  and  lefs  to  be  depended  on.  The  Cuftomsand  Ceremonies,  both 
facred  and  profane,  are  there  treated  of,  together  with  the  Ufages  of  all  Kinds  which  were  prac- 

‘  ,  tiled 
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t;fed  efpecially  in  the  Times  of  the  three  principal  Dynafties  of  the  Hya,  Chang,  and  Shew.  It 
treats  likewife  of  the  Duties  of  Children  to  their  Fathers,  and  of  Wives  to  their  Hulbands;  o 
the  Rules  of  true  Friendlhip,  of  Civilities  in  Feafts,  oi  Kofpitality,  Funeral  Honours,  Wai,  Mufic, 

and  many  other  Things  proper  to  cement  and  to  keep  up  Society. 

But  as  300  Years  after  this  Compilation  was  made  by  Conjuçius ,  all  the  Copies  were  burnt 
by  that  barbarous  Order  of  Tfm Jhi  whang  -,  and  as  no  more  of  this  Book  could  be  recovered  than 
a  few  Leaves,  faved  from  the  general  Conflagration,  and  what  the  old  Men  had  been  ab  e  to 
retain  by  Heart  ;  there  is  no  doubt,  and  it  is  the  Opinion  of  the  Interpreters  and  Cornmentatoi  ss 
that  it  is  not  only  imperfect  on  account  of  the  unfaithfulnefs  of  the  Memory  of  old  co¬ 
pie  and  the  bad  Defigns  of  fome,  by  whofe  means  there  have  crept  in  a  great  deal  of  foieign 
and  apocriphal  Things,  but  that  there  are  found  in  it  many  Uftges  which  are  now  a  days 
laid  afide  :  Befides  it  is  a  Book  which  the  Chinefe  themfelves  own,  ought  to  be  read  with  a  gieat 
deal  of  Caution.  v  • 


Encomiums 
of  Kong  fu 
tfm. 


His  Life  and 
Writings  the 
Rule  of  Go¬ 
vernment. 


Nobility  in 
China  only 
hereditary  in 
the  Family 
of  Kongfu 
tfe. 


Of  the  Claffics ,  or  Canonical  Books  of  the  fécond  Order 
called  Tfe  fhu  ;  with  the  Life  of  Confucius. 

TH  E  five  Books  juft  now  defcribed,  are  of  the  remoteft  Antiquity,  and  all  others  com- 
pofed  fince  by  the  wifeft  Men  in  China ,  are  no  other  than  Copies  of,  or  Comments  upon 
them.  Among  the  numerous  Authors,  who  have  beftowed  their  labour  upon  thefe  anci¬ 
ent  Monuments,  none  has  been  more  illuftrious  than  Conjuçius .  Foi  during  io  many  Ages,  he 
has  been  looked  upon  throughout  the  Empire,  by  way  of  Excellence,  as  the  great  Majier  and 
Ornament  of  his  Nation,  as  well  as  a  compleat  Model  for  all  wife  Men. 

Tho’  he  never  acquired  the  Title  of  King,  yet  by  his  excellent  Maxims  and  great  Examples, 
he  governed  a  part  of  China  during  his  Life  ;  and  fince  his  Death,  the  DoOrine  which  he  colleded 
in  his  Books,  drawn  from  the  ancient  Laws,  has  been,  and  itill  is,  look  a  upon,  as  a  perfect  Rule 
of  Government.  As  he  never  had  any  other  View  in  his  Undertakings,  1  ravels,  or  Difcouilès, 
than  to  revive  the  Morality  of  the  firft  Ages,  to  procure  the  Happinefs  of  Subjeas,  by  in- 
ftrudting  their  Princes,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  Love  of  Wifdom,  Juftice  and  Virtue  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  ;  So  his  Memory  is  in  the  higheft  Veneration,  and  hath  tranfmitted  fuch  a  Luf- 
tre  to  Pofterity,  that  it  ftill  fhines,  notwithftanding  the  diftance  of  Time  that  has  inter¬ 
vened  There  is  properly  fpeaking,  no  Family  in  China  whofe  Nobility  is  hereditary,  except 
that  of  Confucius,  which  ftill  fubfifts;  and  is  there  in  the  higheft  Efteem.  Many  Authors  having 
written  the  Life  of  this  Philofopher,  I  fhall  deliver  what  is  moll  generally  laid  on  that  Subjefl. 

1  «.■  >  '  '  •  f*.  4 

The  Life  of  Kong  fa  tfe,  or  Confucius, 

N  F  UC  IUS  was  born  in  a  Town  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lu ,  now  the  Province  of  Shan  Time  0f  his 
‘tong,  in  the  21/ Year  of  the  Reign  of  Ling  vang,  the  23 d  Emperor  of  the  Race  of^th, 
the  Chew,  551  Years  before  Chrift,  and  two  before  the  Death  of  Thales,  one  oi  the  leven  bages 
of  Greece.  He  was  contemporary  with  the  famous  Pythagoras  ;  and  fome  what  earlier  than 
Socrates  (^)  But  Confucius  has  had  this  advantage  above  the  other  three,  that  his  Glory  has 
increafed  with  the  fucceflion  of  Years,  and  has  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch  that  human  Wifdom  His  Advan. 
can  pretend  to  This  exalted  Reputation  he  ftill  Maintains  in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  Empire  in  tages  above 
the  World,  which  thinks  itfelf  indebted  to  this  Philofopher  for  its  Duration  and  Splendor.  Philofophers. 

Had  ‘Thales  and  Pythagoras,  like  Confupus,  been  contented  with  giving  Precepts  of  Morality.; 
had  neither  the  firft  dived  into  Queftions  purely  Phyfical,  concerning  the  Origin  o  tie  Woild  ; 
nor  the  fécond  dogmatized  on  the  nature  of  the  Rewards  annexed  to  Virtue  and  the  Pumffi- 
ments  appointed  for  Vice,  after  this  Life  ;  thefe  two  Sages  of  Antiquity  might  have  enjoyed  a 

Reputation  for  Learning,  lefs  liable  to  Cenfuie.  .  .  f,,  - 

Confucius ,  without  being  lolicitous  to  fearch  into  the  impenetrable  Secrets  of  Nature  or  to  refine  The  Doc- 
too  much  on  Points  of  common  Belief  a  Rock  dangerous  to  Cunoftty,  folely  confined  hunfclf««»J 
to  fpeak  concerning  the  Principle  of  all  Beings;  to  infpire  a  Reverence,  Fear  and  (Latitude  for  works, 
him  to  inculcate,  that  nothing,  not  even  the  moil  fecret  Thought,  efcapes  Ins  Notice  ;  that  he 
never  leaves  Virtue  without  Reward,  nor  Vice  without  Puniffiment,  whatever  the  prelent  Con¬ 
dition  of  both  may  be.  Thefe  are  the  Maxims  fcattered  throughout  his  Works;  upon  thefe 

Principles  he  governed  himftlf,  and  endeavoured  a  Reformation  of  Manners. 

Confucius  was  but  three  Years  old  when  he  loft  his  Father  Sho  lyang  he,  who  died  about  the  AccouM  of 
AveofTa  This  old  Man  enjoyed  the  higheft  Offices  of  the  Kingdom  of  Song,  yet  left  no  his  Parc- 
other  Inheritance  to  his  Son,  but  the  honour  of  defending  from  Ti  yê,  the  27^/7  Emperor  ot“F- 
the  2d  Race  of  the  Shang  :  His  Mother,  whofe  Name  was  Shing,  and  who  drew  her  Pedigree 
from  the  illuftrious  Family  of  the  Yen,  lived  21  Years  after  the  Death  of  her  Hufband. 

The  Author  might  have  added,  that  he  was  Contemporary  with  Solon,  the  Celebrated  Philofopher,  and  Legiflator  of  Athens. 

*  In 
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HisStudies  in 
his  Youth, 


His  Mar¬ 
riage. 


He  propofes 


ti  at  View. 


Reformation 


In  his  mod  tender  Age  he  was  obferved  to  have  the  Wifdom  of  a  difcreet  Man;  Plav  and 
childifh  Amufements  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking.  A  grave,  modeft  and  ferious  Air  gained  him 
the  Refpedt  of  thofe  who  knew  him,  and  was  a  Prefage  of  what  he  would  one  Day  become 
He  hadfcarce  attained  his  i§th  Year,  when  he  applied  himfelf  ferioufly  to  the  Study  of  the  anci* 
ent  Books,  and  furnifhed  his  Mind  with  Maxims  the  mod  proper  to  regulate  the  Heart  and 
lnfpire  the  People  with  the  Love  of  Virtue.  At  the  Age  of  nineteen  he  married,  and  had  but 
one  Wife,  and  by  her  a  Son  called  Pe  yu ,  who  died  at  the  Age  of  fifty  ;  this  latter  left  one 
Heir,  called  ‘Tfu  tse,  who  treading  in  the  Steps  of  Confuçius  his  Grand-Father,  devoted  him- 
felt  to  the  dudy  of  Wifdom,  and  by  his  Merit  obtained  the  chief  Employments  in  the  Empire 
,  .  When  Confuçius  was  more  advanced  in  Years,  and  thought  he  had  made  confiderable  Progrefs 
fofmation  of"  in  ^  Knowl^dge  °f  Antiquity,  he  propofed  to  re-edablifh  the  form  of  a  wife  Government  in  the 
Manners.  feveral  little  Kingdoms,  of  which  the  Empire  was  compofed,  and  to  procure  by  this  means  the 
Reformation  of  Manners.  For  then,  each  Province  of  the  Empire  was  a  diftant- Kingdom,  had 
its  particular  Laws,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  Prince. 

To  fay  the  Truth,  all  the  little  Kingdoms  were  dependant  on  the  Emperor;  but  it  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  imperial  Authority  was  too  weak  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  their  Duty 
Thefe  Kings  were  Sovereigns  in  their  refpedtive  Dominions;  they  levied  Taxes,  impofed 
Tribute,  conferred  Dignities  and  Employments  ;  declared  War,  when  they  thought  proper 
againfl  their  Neighbours,  and  fometimes  became  formidable  to  the  Emperor  himfelf.  As  Inte- 
reft,  Avarice,  Ambition,  Diffimulation,  falfe  Policy,  with  the  love  of  Pleafure  and  Luxury,  pre¬ 
vailed  in  all  thefe  little  Courts,  Confuçius  undertook  to  banifh  thefe  Vices,  and  to  introduce  the 
#  oppofite  Virtues  in  their  Stead,  he  preached  up  every  where,  as  well  by  his  own  Example,  as 
by  his  Inftrudions,  Modefty,  Difintereftednefs,  Sincerity,  Equity,  and  Temperance,  together 
with  the  contempt  of  Riches  and  Pleafures. 

.  office  shinto  His  InteSrity>  extei?flve  Knowledge,  and  the  Splendor  of  his  Virtues,  foon  caufmg  him  to  be 

the  Magif-  known,  feveral  Places  in  the  Magiftracy  were  offered  him  ;  which  he  accepted  folely  with  a  View 
u?cy  with  of  propagating  his  Dodrine,  and  reforming  Mankind.  Tho’  his  Succefs  was  not  anfwerable 
to  his  Pains,  yet  being  lefs  influenced  with  the  Honours  that  were  paid  him,  than  the  Love  of 
the  public  Welfare,  he  prefently  threw  up  all  his  Employments,  how  confiderable  foever,  to  go  in 
queft  elfe  where  of  a  People  more  tradable,  as  well  as  more  capable  of  profiting  by  his  Precepts. 

_  Gf  this  he  gave  feveral  Proofs  on  various  Occafions,  but  efpecially  in  the  5 $tb  Year  of  his 

wrought  in  Age,  when  he  was  promoted  to  one  of  the  chief  Pofts  in  the  Kingdom  of  Lû,  his  native 
7?  °m  Country:  In  lefs  than  lhree  Months  the  Face  of  the  Kingdom  was  changed  ;  the  Prince  who 
placed  his  whole  Confidence  in  him,  the  Grandees  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  People,  were  quite 
different  from  what  they  were  before.  This  Change  was  fo  fudden  and  profperous,  that  it 
infufed  Jealoufy  in  the  neighbouring  Princes.  They  judged  that,  as  nothing  was  more  capable 
of  making  a  Kingdom  flourifh  than  good  Order  and  the  exad  Obfervation  of  the  Laws,  the 
King  of  Lu  would  infallibly  become  too  powerful,  if  he  continued  to  follow  the  Councils  of 
fo  wife  and  knowing  a  Man. 

.  of  thefe  Pnnces  the  King  of  7/f,  being  moft  alarmed,  held  feveral  Councils  with  his  prin¬ 
cipal  Minifters  ;  and  after  frequent  Deliberations  it  was  concluded,  that  under  the  pretence  of  an 
Defeated  by  Ambafty ,  a  Prelent  fhould  be  made,  to  the  King  of  Lu  and  to  the  great  Lords  of  his  Court, 
a  Stratagem,  of  a  great  Number  of  beautiful  young  Girls,  who  had  been  inftruéted  from  their  Infancy  in 
Singing  and  Dancing,  and  had  all  the  Charms,  requifite  to  pleafe  and  captivate  the  Heart. 

t This  Stratagem  fucceeded  :  For  the  King  of  Lû  and  all  his  Grandees,  received  this  Prefent 
with  a  great  deal  of  Gratitude  and  Joy  ;  and  not  being  able  to  refift  the  Charms  of  thefe  Stran¬ 
gers,  thought  of  nothing  elfe  but  making  Feafts  to  divert  them.  The  Prince  wholly  taken  up 
with  his  Pleafures,  abandoned  the  Bufinefs  of  the  State,  and  became  inacceflible  to  his  moft 
zealous  Minifters. 

Confuçius  endeavoured  by  Remonftrances,  to  bring  him  back  to  his  Reafon  and  Duty  ;  but 
when  he  law  that  the  Prince  was  deaf  to  all  his  Councils,  he  refolved  to  divert  himfelf  of  an 
Office  which  could  be  cf  no  ufe  to  the  People,  under  fo  voluptuous  a  Prince.  Whereupon,  lay¬ 
ing  down  his  Employment,  he  left  the  Court  ;  and  became  an  Exile  from  his  native  Country, 
in  order  to  feek  in  other  Kingdoms  for  Minds,  more  fit  to  relilh  and  follow  his  Maxims. 

He  palled  through  the  Kingdoms  of  Lfi,  G  hey,  and  LJu,  to  no  Effect.  The  Aufterity  of  his 
Morals,  made  his  Politics  dreaded  ;  nor  were  the  Minifters  of  the  Princes  willing  to  countenance 
a  Ikilful  Rival,  who  was  able  quickly  to  ruin  their  Credit  and  Authority.  Thus  wandring  from 
rovince  to  Province,  he  came  into  the  Kingdom  of  Shing,  where  he  was  reduced  to  the  great- 
eft  Indigence,  without  laying  afide  his  Greatnefs  of  Soul  and  ufual  Conftancy. 

t  was  a  Sort  of  Novelty  to  behold  a  Philolopher,  after  he  had  gained  the  public  Admiration 
m  tlie  moft  honourable  Employments  of  the  State,  returning  of  his  own  accord  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  r  unctions  of  a  Sage,  entirely  devoted  to  the  Inftrutfion  of  the  People,  and  on  this  Account, 
un  erta'ing  continual  and  painful  Journies.  His  Zeal  extended  to  Perfons  of  all  Ranks  to  the 
earne  an  Ignorant,  to  Courtiers  and  Princes;  in  fhort,  his  Lelfons  were  adapted  to  all 
Cond. tons  m  general,  and  proper  for  each  in  particular.  "  * 

Jiis Diicipies.  c j.,.7  t  °rr  ten,  m  hls  M.°!'th>  t,le  Maxims  and  Examples  of  the  Heroes  of  Antiquity,  Tau, 

/•  p  1  '  .. "S  tanS>  aljd  Ven  vang,  that  thofe  great  Men  feemed  to  be  revived  in  him  For 

itiohhlvn  “VT  *5  aIIDfurPrizinS  'hat  he  had  fuel,  a  great  Number  of  Difciples,  who  were 
y  a  ac.  e  to  his  Perfon  :  tor  they  reckon  3000,  amongft  whom  there  were  500, 
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who  poffeffed,  with  Honour,  the  higheft  Trufts  in  various  Kingdoms;  and  amongd  thele  were  72, 
did  more  diftinguifhed  than  the  red  by  the  Practice  of  Virtue.  His  Zeal  infpired  him 
even  with  a  Defire  of  eroding  the  Sea,  in  order  to  propagate  his  Dodtrine  in  the  mod  dii- 
tant  Climates. 

He  divided  his  Difciples  in  four  different  Clades  :  The  fird  was  of  thole  who  were  to  cultivate  He  divides 
their  Minds  by  Meditation,  and  to  purify  their  Hearts  by  the  care  of  acquiring  Virtues.  The^^J"10 
niod  famous  of  this  Clafs  were  Men  tse  kyen ,  Jen  pe  myew ,  Shung  hong,  and  Ten  y-wen  :  This 
lad  was  fnatched  away  by  an  untimely  Death,  at  the  Age  of  3  1  ;  and  as  he  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  Mader,  he  was  a  long  time  the  fubjedt  of  his  Grief  and  Tears.  The  fécond  Clafs- 
confided  of  thofe  whofe  Bufinefs  was  to  reafon  judly,  and  to  compofe  perfuafive  and  elegant 
Difcourfes:  The  mod  admired  amongd  thefe  were  Tfay  ngo,  and  Tfû  kong.  The  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  third  Clafs  was  to  dudy  the  Rules  of  good  Government  ;  to  give  the  Mandarins 
an  Idea  of  it,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  acquit  themfelves  worthily  in  the  public  Offices. 

The  mod  eminent  in  their  refpedt  were  len  yen,  and  Ki  lit.  In  fhort,  to  write  in  a  concile  and 
elegant  Stile,  the  Principles  of  Morality,  was  the  Bufinefs  ot  the  Difciples  of  the  lad  Clafs; 
am°ong  whom  Tfû  yen ,  and  Tfu  by  a ,  deferved  very  great  Commendations.  Thefe  ten  choice 
Difciples  were  the  Flower  and  Chief  of  Confuçius' s  School. 

The  whole  Dodtrine  of  this  Philofopher,  tended  to  redore  human  Nature  to  its  primitive  He  alms  to 
Ludre  and  Beauty,  received  from  Heaven  ;  which  had  been  obfeured  by  the  Darknefs  of  Igno-  jeflore  cor^ 
ranee,  and  the  Contagion  of  Vice.  The  means  he  propofed  to  attain  it,  was  to  obey,  honour  fff 
and  fear  the  Lord  of  Heaven  ;  to  love  our  Neighbours  as  ourfelves  ;  to  conquer  irregular  Incli¬ 
nations  ;  never  to  take  our  Paffions  for  the  Rule  of  our  Condudt;  but  to  fubmit  to  Reafon, 
and  liden  to  if  in  all  Things;  fo  as  neither  to  adt,  fpeak,  or  think  in  any  wife  contrary  to  it. 

As  his  Adtions  never  contradidled  his  Maxims  ;  and  as  by  his  Gravity,  Modedy,  Mildnefs,  fes 
and  Frugality,  his  Contempt  of  Earthly  Enjoyments,  and  a  continual  watchfulnefs  over  his  Con-  ievera  vings 
dudt,  he  was  himfelf  an  Example  of  the  Precepts  he  taught  in  his  Writings,  and  Difcourfes, 
each  of  the  Kings  drove  to  draw  him  into  his  Dominions  :  The  good  Effedts  wrought  by  him 
in  one  Country,  being  a  Motive  for  another  earnedly  to  wiffi  for  his  Prefence. 

Buta  Zeal  continually  fuccefsful,  and  without  Oppofition,  would  have  wanted  fomething  of ^  Refoia^ 
its  full  Ludre.  Confufius  appeared  always  equal  to  himfelf  in  the  greated  Difgraces  and  Trou- 
bles  ;  which  yet  were  the  more  likely  to  ruffle  him,  as  they  were  excited  by  the  Jealoufy  of 
ijl  defining  Perfons,  and  in  a  Place  where  he  had  been  generally  applauded.  This  Philofopher, 
after  the  Death  of  the  Prince  of  Chew  his  Admirer,  became  of  a  fudden,  through  the  Envy 
of  his  Courtiers,  the  common  Talk  of  the  fenfelefs  Populace,  and  the  Subject  of  their  Songs 
and  Satyrs;  inthemidd  of  which  unworthy  Treatment,  he  lod  nothing  of  his  ufual  Tranquility. 

But  what  was  mod  to  be  admired,  was  the  Condancy  and  Steadinefs  he  difeovered,  when  his  , 

Life  was  in  iminent  Danger,  through  the  Brutality  of  a  great  Officer  of  the  Army,  named 
Whanti  ;  who  hated  this  Philofopher,  tho’  he  had  never  given  himany  Offence.  But  bad  Men  Remarkable 
have  always  a  natural  Antipathy  to  thofe,  whofe  regular  Life  is.  a  fecret  Reproach  to  their  ^ifance 
diforderly  Condudt.  Confuçius  beheld  the  Sword  lifted  up,  ready  to  give  him  a  mortal  Blow;tlCKO‘- 
yet  tho’  the  Danger  was  fo  near,  he  did  not  difeover  the  lead  Concern  or  Emotion:  But  his  Dif¬ 
ciples  were  terrified  and  difperfed. 

As  fome  of  thofe  who  had  mod  Affedion  for  him,  preffed  him  to  make  Hade  away,  to  avoid  His  Notion 
the  Mandarins  Fury  :  If  l’yen,  replied  he,  protêts  us,  of  which  he  has  juft  given  a  very  fenjible  of  Provi- 
Proof,  what  Harm  " can  the  Rage  of  Whan  ti  do  us,  notwithftanding  he  is  Prefident  of  the  Tri-  CCIKC- 

buna!  of  the  Army  ?  . ..  , 

Confucius  feemed  on  this  Occafion  to  fupport  the  Character  of  a  Sage,  more  worthily  than 

the  Stoic  did,  when  his  Mader  gave  hitii  the  Blow  which  lamed  him.  His  natural  Infen- 
fibility  founded  on  a  notion,  that  the  Pains  of  the  Body  do  not  affedl  the  Soul  which  refides 
them  has  nothing  in  it  equal  to  the  Sentiment  of  Confucius,  who  relies  on  the  Protcdlion  that 
Heaven  extends  to  thofe  who  ferve  it.  This  is  not  to  place  Happinefs  in  a  Man’s  own  Virtue, 
that  being  an  infupportable  Pride,  but  is  founded  on  a  long  Habit  of  referring  every  thing  to 
Tven  •  infomuch  that  it  occured  to  his  Mind,  on  the  very  fird  motion  of  Surprize  and  Dread. 

"The  Virtues  of  this  Chinefe  Philofopher,  were  dill  more  heightened  by  his  charming  Modedy.  His  Model?  jr. 
He  was  never  heard  to  praife  himfelf,  and  could  hardly  bear  the  Encomiums  others  bellowed  on  %*,%£** 
him  ■  To  which  he  anfwered  only  bv  reproaching  himfelr,  for  taking  fo  little  care  in  watching 
over  his  own  Aftions,  and  negleding  to  pradlife  Virtue.  When  any  one  admired  his  Doârine, 
and  the  fublime  Principles  of  Morality  which  he  taught,  far  from  affirming  the  Honour  to  him¬ 
felf  h~  iheenuoufly  confeffed  that  it  was  not  invented  by  him,  but  was  much  more  ancient, 
being  derived  from  thofe  wife  Legiflators,  Tau  and  Stun,  who  lived  1500  Years  before  him. 

.According  to  a  Tradition  univerfally  received  amongd  the  Chineje,  he  was  frequently  heard  Ti^tionthc 
to  repeat  thefe  Words;  Si  fang  yew  fling  jin,  importing,  that,  in  the  Weft  the  true  Saint  was 
be  found  It  is  not  known  who  the  Perfon  was  concerning  whom  he  fpoke:  But  it  is  certain,  idolatry, 
that  6  e  Years  after  the  Birth  of  drift,  Ming  ti,  the  1J th  Emperor  of  the  Family  of  the  Han, 
equally  affefted  with  the  Words  of  this  Philofopher,  and  the  Image  of  a  Man  who  appeared 
to  him  in  a  Dream  as  coming  front  the  Weft,  fent  ftfay  tfing  and  Tftn  king,  two  Grandees  of 
the  Empire,  into  thofe  Parts,  with  Orders  not  to  return  till  they  had  found  the  holy  Perfon, 
whom  Heaven  had  revealed  to  him,  and  had  learned  the  Law  which  he  taught.  But  the  Mef- 
fengers  terrified  with  the  Dangers  and  Fatigues  of  the  Journey,  flopped  iomewhere  in  the 
Vol.  I.  5  N  Indtet 
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Indies ,  for  the  Place  is  uncertain,  where  they  found  the  Image  of  a  Man  named  Fo,  who  had 
infedted  thofe  Parts  with  his  monftrous  Doctrine,  about  500  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Confucius  • 
and  having  informed  themfelves  in  the  Superditions  of  this  Country,  on  their  return  to  China 
they  propagated  that  Idolatry.  *  5 

His  Death,  Confuçius  having  finished  his  philofophical  Labours,  and  in  particular  the  hidoricàl  Work 
of  Chun  tfyu ,  died  in  the  Kingdom  of  Lit,  his  native  Country,  aged  7 3,  in  the  41ft  Year  of 
the  Reign  of  King  vang ,  the  25th  Emperor  of  the  Race  of  the  Chew. 
and  laft  Say-  A  few  Days  before  his  lad  Sicknefs,  he  told  his  Difciples,  with  Tears  in  his  Eyes,  that  he 
ings'  was  pierced  with  Grief,  to  fee  the  Diforders  which  reigned  in  the  Empire  $  adding  “  <fth 
“  Mountain  is  fallen ,  the  high  Machine  is  dejlroyed ,  and  the  Sages  are  no  more  to  be  feenfi  His 
Meaning  was,  that  the  Edifice  of  Perfection,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  raife,  was  almoft 
overthrown.  He  began  from  that  time  to  languilh,  and  the  feventh  Day  before  his  Death  turn 
ing  himfelf  towards  his  Difciples  ;  ”  Kings ,  faid  he,  refufe  to  follow  my  Maxims-  and  fmee 
“  I  am  no  longer  ufeful  on  the  Earth ,  it  is  neceffdry  that  I  jhould  leave  it!’  '  ^ 

Lamented  by  Having  fpoken  thefe  Words  he  fell  into  a  Lethargy,  which  continued  feven  Days,  at  the  end 
t\é  King  of  whereof  he  expired,  in  the  Arms  of  his  Difciples.  When  Ngay  kong ,  who  then  reigned  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Lu ,  fird  heard  of  the  Death  of  the  Philofopher,  he  could  not  refrain  from  Tears 
Heaven  is  not  fatisfied  with  me ,  cried  he,  fnce  it  has  taken  Confucius  from  me.  In  effect  the 
Sages  are  precious  Gifts  which  Heaven  bedows  on  the  Earth,  and  'their  Worth  is  mod:  k nL 
by  the  lofs  of  them. 

Hi^epül-  xhey  built  his  Sepulchre  near  the  City  Kyo  few,  on  the  Side  of  the  River  Su,  in  the  fame  Spot 
where  he  ufed  to  affemble  his  difciples.  It  has  fince  then  been  enclofed  with  Walls,  and  at  pre- 
fent  looks  like  a  fmall  City.  He  was  lamented  by  the  whole  Empire,  but  efpecially  by  his  Dif¬ 
ciples,  who  went  into  Mourning,  and  bewailed  him  as  if  he  had  been  their  Father.  Thefe  Sen¬ 
timents,  full  of  Veneration  which  they  had  for  him,  encreafing  with  time,  he  is  at  prefen t  con- 
fidered  as  the  great  Mailer  and  chief  Doctor  of  the  Empire.  _ 

His  Perfon.  He  was  tall  and  well  proportioned.  His  Bread:  and  Shoulders  were  broad,  his  Air  grave  and 
majedic,  his  Compledion  olive,  his  Eyes  large,  his  Beard  long  and  black,  his  Nofe  a  little  flat 
and  his  Voice  drong  and  piercing.  On  the  Middle  of  his  Forehead  there  was  a  Swelling  or 
Kind  of  Wen,  which  disfigured  him  a  little,  and  caufed  his  Father  to  call  him  Kyew  that  is 
little  Hilly  A  Name  he  fometimes  gave  himfelf  out  of  Modedy  and  Humility.  ’  "  * 

His  Works.  But  it  is  by  his  Works  that  he  is  chiefly  known  j  whereof  four  are  in  greatefl  Edeem  becaufe 
they  contain  all  that  he  had  collected  relating  to  the  ancient  Laws,  which  are  looked  on  as  a 
perfect  Rule  of  Government  :  Altho’  the  lad  of  them  is  more  properly  the  Work  of  his  Difciple 
,  Men  pus.  The  fird  of  thefe  Books  is  called  Fa  hyo,  which  fignifies  the  grand  Science,  or  the 

School  of  Adults..  The  fécond  is  named  the  Chong  yong ,  or  the  immutable  Medium ,  being  that 
jud  Middle  which  is  found  between  two  Extreams,  and  wherein  Virtue  confids.  ’  The  third 
is  called  Lun  yu ,  that  is,  moral  and  pithy  Difcourfes.  And  the  fourth  is  intitled  Mem  tse  or 
the  Book  of  Mençius  :  In  which  the  Author  gives  an  Idea  of  a  perfect  Government.*  ~  ’ 

To  thefe  four  Books,  are  added  two  others,  which  are  almofl  in  equal  Reputation.  The 
fit d  named  Hyatt  king ,  that  is,  of  filial  Refpeffi,  contains  the  Anfwers  which  Confucius  made 
to  his  Difciple  Tfeng,  concerning  the  Reverence  due  to  Parents.  The  fécond  is  called  Syaubso 
that  is,  the  Science  or  School  of  Children  ;  and  is  a  Collection  of  Sentences  and  Examples,  taken 
from  ancient  and  modern  Anthors.  In  order  to  give  the  Reader  a  flight  Notion  of  the  Chi  ne fe 
Science,  I  fliall  make  a  fhort  Extra#  of  each  of  thefe  Books,  from  the  Latin  Tranflation  of 
P.  Noël  (one  of  the  mod  ancient  Miffionaries  of  China)  printed  at  Prague  in  1711.  To 
which  I  referr  thole  who  would  be  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 


■Abftratt  of 
the  Ta  bjo. 


7he  Ta  hyo,  or,  School  of  Adults.  The  firft  Clajfical 
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ONFUCIXJS  is  the  Author  of  this  Work,  and  his  Difciple  Tfeng  tse  the  Com¬ 
mentator.  This  is  what  Beginners  ought  to  ftudy  firft,  becaufe  it  is  as  it  were  the  firll 
entrance  into  the  Temple  of  Wifdom  and  Virtue.  It  treats  firft  of  the  Care  we  oughi 
o  a  e  in  governing  ourfelves ,  that  we  may  be  able  afterwards  to  govern  others  3  and  of  Perle- 
the  ®°venriSn  8°od.  which  according  to  him,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Conformity  ol 
w,„r„  -l?nS  W“h  f eafon-  "^'le  Author  calls  his  Book  Ta  hyo,  or,  The  grand  Science. 

People  welP  Chlefly  defigned  for  Princes  and  great  Men,  who  ought  to  learn  to  govern  theii 

in  requif!tc  fo/ the  Pfinces  a"d  Grandees  of  a  Kingdom,  fays  Confucius,  conflit 

ting  oar  cor- 10  tjlaf  Amiri  lmPr.°pnS  1  &  re  a finable  Nature^  they  have  received  from  Tyen-,  and  in  reftorin; 
rupted  Na-  .  R.  Iv^  igit  and  Diicernment,  which  has  been  either  weakened  or  obfeured  b) 
-  Fa®°"s>  *at  dley  may  be  in  a  condition  afterwards  to  forward  the  Perfedion  of  others 

.  u  t’1'.  erIeln  ls  Hcceflîiry  to  begin  with  ourfclves  ;  and  for  that  end  it  is  requifite  t( 
#  ^  in£>si  to  endeavour  to  acquire  a  true  Knowledge 


The  great 
Science  con 


ture. 
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Good  and  Evil  ;  to  fix  the  Will  towards  the  love  ol  this  Good,  and  the  hatred  of  this  Evil  ;  to 
preserve  Integtity  of  Heart,  and  regulate  his  Manners.  When  a  Man  has  thus  renewed  himfelf, 
he  will  have  no  Difficulty  to  renew  others  :  And  by  this  means  Concord  and  Union  is  quickly 
feen  to  reign  in  families;  the  Kingdoms  are  governed  according  to  the  Laws  ;  and  the  whole 
Empire  enjoy  perfedf  Peace  and  Tanquillity. 

The  Dodtor  T/'eng,  to  give  his  Matters  Dodtrine  its  full  Extent,  explains  it  in  ten  Chapters.  In  Chap.  i. 
the  firfl  he  thews  from  the  Text  of  the  canonical  Books,  and  the  Examples  of  fome  ancient 
Emperors,  wherein  renewing  ourfelves  confifts  ;  and  what  mull  be  done  to  reftore  reafonable  Ms. 
Nature,  to  that  primitive  Light  which  it  received  from  Heaven. 

In  the  fécond  he  teaches,  in  what  manner  the  Minds  and  Hearts  of  People  are  to  be  renewed.  ChaP  2- 

In  the  third  he  fhews,  what  courfe  mull  be  taken  to  attain  Perfedfion.  He  propofes  as  a  Patern  Chap.  3. 
the  Application  of  a  fkilful  Workman,  who  defires  to  do  his  Work  in  Perfedtion  ;  and  quotes  * ^Wperj£, 
Inftances  of  feveral  Princes,  who  were  continually  attentive  to  the  Regulation  of  their  Actions  tion. 
and  Condudf. 

In  the  fourth  he  demon  Urates,  that  before  all  things,  a  Pvlan  ought  to  Study  his  own  Perfec-  Chap.  4. 
tion,  and  that  then  it  will  be  eafy  to  render  others  perfedf. 

In  the  fifth  he  explains,  what  it  is  to  penetrate  the  Nature  of  Things  to  the  bottom,  in  order  clnp'  5‘ 
to  come  to  a  perfedf  Knowledge,  of  Good  and  Evil. 

In  the  fixth  he  teaches,  that  we  ought  not  to  deceive  ourfelves,  but  apply  with  a  fincere  Heart  Chap.  6. 
to  the  Study  and  Pradtice  of  Virtue;  to  fix  the  Will  in  the  love  of  Good  and  the  hatred  of  Evil  ; 
and  to  put  ourfelves.  with  regard  to  both,  in  the  fame  Dilpofition  as  we  are  with  regard  to  Beauty,  b^faicere. 
which  we  are  prone  to  love,  and  Uglinefs  which  we  are  naturally  inclin’d  to  hate. 

In  the  feventh  he  fhews,  that  in  order  to  regulate  our  Manners,  we  muff  know  how  to  Chap.  7. 
govern  the  Heart  ;  and  above  all,  to  matter  the  four  principal  Paffions,  capable  of  introducing  vern  theSpaf- 
Trouble  and  Confufion,  viz.  Joy,  Sadnefs,  Anger  and  Fear.  That  in  realiity  thefe  Paffions  are  fons. 
infeperable  from  human  Nature,  but  can  never  hurt  the  Perfon  who  knows  how  to  bridle  them  ; 
and  that  the  Heart  is  like  a  polifhed  Mirror,  which  is  not  fullied  by  the  Objedfs  it  refiedts. 

In  the  eighth  he  fhews,  that  to  ettablifh  Union  and  Peace  in  a  Family,  the  Father  mutt  Chap.  s. 
know  how  to  govern  his  Affiedfions,  that  he  may  not  be  fway’d  by  a  blind  Love,  but  in  all  things,  Affedion™1 
follow  the  Light  of  found  Reafon  :  For  other  wife  he  will  never  be  able  to  lee  either  the  Faults  of 
thofe  he  loves,  or  the  good  Qualities  of  thofe  to  whom  he  has  taken  an  Averfion. 

In  the  ninth  he  proves,  that  the  wife  and  prudent  Manner,  by  which  Families  are  regulated,  c^p.  9.  ^ 
is  the  Batts  of  good  Government  in  a  Kingdom  ;  that  it  is  the  fame  Principle  which  adfuates  tj0^  ofc|L^a' 
and  gives  motion  to  both  of  them  ;  that  if  we  reverence  and  obey  our  Parents,  we  will  alfo  miiies  is  the 
reverence  and  obey  the  King;  that  if  in  the  Orders  which  are  given,  his  Children  and  Domef- ^ 
tics,  are  treated  with  Mildnefs,  the  fame  Lenity  will  be  extended  towards  his  Subjedfs;  that  this 
was  the  wife  Council  which  the  Emperor  Vû  vang  gave  to  the  King  his  Brother,  faying,  Love 
your  People  as  a  tender  Mother  loves  her  young  Child  ;  that  this  Love  is  infufed  by  Nature,  and 
requires  no  Study  ;  that  a  Maid  before  her  marriage,  was  never  known  to  ttudy  how  to  manage 
in  fuckling  her  Child  ;  that  a  wife  Prince  receives  the  fame  Inclination  from  Nature  ;  that  his 
Example  is  the  Rule  by  which  his  Family  is  governed,  and  the  government  of  his  Family,  the 
Model  for  the  government  of  his  Dominions. 

In  the  tenth  Book  he  fhews,  that  to  govern  a  State  well,  a  Prince  ought  to  judge  of  others  Chap.  to. 
by  himfelf;  that  he  ought  to  avoid  impottng  on  his  Subjedts  any  Commands,  which  he  would 
not  be  pleafed  to  find  in  the  Orders  of  one  who  had  a  right  to  command  him;  that  he  ought  to 
gain  the  Hearts  of  his  Subjects  by  his  Virtue,  and  infpire  them  with  the  Love  of  it  by  his  Exam¬ 
ple;  that  the  Happinefs  of  a  State  does  not  confift  in  Gold  and  Silver,  but  in  its  abounding 
with  virtuous  Men;  that  a  wife  Prince  ought,  above  all  things,  to  be  very  careful  in  chufing 
his  Minifters  ;  that  he  ttiould  call;  his  Eye  upon  none  but  juft,  wife,  honeft  and  dittnterefted  Per¬ 
fon  s  ;  that  the  Hearts  of  his  Subjedts  is  an  inexhauftble  Treafure  to  him;  that  he  will  lofe  his 
Riches  if  he  feeks  to  heap  them  up,  and  that  if  he  diftributes  them  liberally  among  his  People, 
he  will  never  fail  to  be  Rich  ;  that  in  fhort,  he  will  never  tafte  Happinefs,  but  in  proportion 
as  he  renders  his  People  happy,  and  prefers  the  public  Good  to  his  own  private  Intereft. 


Chong  yong,  or,  The  immutable  Medium.  The  fécond 
[  Claffical,  or  Canonical  Book  of  the  fécond  Order. 


THIS  Work,  of  which  • Confuçius  is  the  Author,  was  publifhed  by  his  Grandfon  Tfe  tse:  Abfl«a  of 
And  treats  of  the  Medium  which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  all  Things.  Chong  ttgnifies 
Middle  or  Mean ,  and  by  Tong  is  underllood  that  which  is  confiant ,  eternal  and  inimitable.' 

He  undertakes  to  prove  that  every  wife  Man,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the 
Government  of  Nations,  ought  to  follow  this  Middle,  in  which  Virtue  confifts.  He  begins™'^™ 
with  a  Definition  of  human  Nature  and  its  Paffions:  Then  he  introduces  divers  Examples  of dium.  ‘ 

Virtues, 


e 
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The  £rft  Ar¬ 
ticle.  Reafon 
the  Rule  of 
human  Ac¬ 
tions. 


The  2cl,  3d, 
&c.  the 
Medium  of 
feveral  Vir¬ 
tues. 


The  1 2th  & 
13th.  The 
Science  eafy 
astoPra&ice. 


The  14th. 
EfFefts  of 
keeping  the 
Medium. 


The  1  5  th 
&c.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  Prin¬ 
ces. 


The  20th. 
Virtues  re 
quifite  for 
regulating 
the  Manners. 


Thofe  requir 
red  in  Prin¬ 
ces  i 


and  their 
EiFc&s. 


The  2 .  ft  See. 
Truth  the 
Eflence  of 
Virtue. 
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Virtues,  and  among  the  red,  of  Piety,  Fortitude,  Prudence,  and  filial  Refped  5  as  fo  many 
Patterns  of  the  Medium  that  ought  to  be  obferved.  He  fhews  afterwards  that  this  Medium} 
and  the  Practice  of  it,  is  the  right  and  true  Path  for  a  wife  Man  to  take,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  higheft  Pitch  of  Virtue. 

This  Book  is  divided  into  33  Articles.  In  the  fir  ft  he  lays,  that  the  Law  of  Heaven  is 
engraven  even  in  the  Nature  ot  Man  ;  that  the  Conduct  of  this  Nature,  or  rather  the  fecret 
Light  that  directs  his  Reafon,  is  the  right  Path  which  he  ought  to  follow  in  his  Avions,  and 
becomes  the  Rule  of  a  wife  and  virtuous  Life  3  that  he  muft  never  ftray  from  this  Path,  for 
which  Caufe  a  wife  Man  ought  incefiantiy  to  watch  over  the  Motions  of  his  Heart  and  his 
Paftions;  That  thefe  Pallions  keep  the  Middle,  and  incline  neither  to  the  right  nor  left  when  they 
are  calm  3  that  if  we  know  how  to  curb  and  moderate  them  when  they  rife,  they  are  then 
agreeable  to  right  Reafon  ;  and,  by  this  Conformity,  Man  keeps  in  that  right  Way,  that  Medium, 
which  is  the  Source  and  Principle  of  virtuous  A.dions. 

In  the  fécond  Article,  and  fo  to  the  twelfth,  he  deplores  the  unhappy  State  of  the  Generality 
of  Mankind,  whereof  fo  very  few  follow  this  Middle  wherein  Virtue  confifts.  He  enters  next 
into  a  Detail  of  certain  Virtues,  and  explains  what  is  the  Middle  of  Prudence,  Piety  and  For¬ 
titude  3  confirming  his  Dodrine  by  Examples  of  the  ancient  Emperors,  and  fome  Difciples  of 
Confît  pus. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Articles,  he  makes  it  appear,  that  this  Science  of  the  Medium  is 
fublime,  difficult  and  fubtile  in  Speculation,  but  in  Pradice  eafy  and  common  3  that  it  extends  to 
the  moft  ordinary  Adions  of  Life,  as  the  Refped  a  Child  owes  to  its  Parent,  the  Deference 
due  from  a  younger  Brother  to  an  Elder,  and  the  Sincerity  ufual  between  Friends. 

In  the  fourteenth  he  {hews,  that  in  keeping  the  Medium,  a  wile  Man  confines  himfelf  to  the 
Duties  of  his  Employment,  and  does  not  meddle  with  other  Affairs  3  that  whatever  Circum- 
ftances,  State  or  Place  he  is  in,  he  is  always  the  fame,  always  Mafter  of  himfelf,  being  equally 
fteady  amidft  the  hurry  of  Bufinefs,  and  in  the  repofe  of  a  private  Life  3  that  as  he  is  never  proud 
nor  haughty  in  great  Profperity,  fo  he  difeovers  nothing  mean  or  grovelling  in  a  low  and  abjed 
Condition. 

From  the  fifteenth  Article  to  the  twenty  firft,  he  brings  Examples  of  Princes,  who  both 
poffefled  and  pradifed  the  Science  of  the  Medium  3  amongft  the  reft  he  cites  the  Emperor  Shun, 
Venvang  and  Vû  vang\  affirming  that  Heaven  rewarded  the  Reverence  they  payed  their  Parents, 
by  advancing  them  to  the  Empire,  and  loading  them  with  Riches  and  Ilonours.  Afterwards 
he  gives  an  Account  of  the  Ceremonies,  which  thefe  Princes  inftituted  as  well  to  honour  the 
Lord  of  Heaven,  as  to  give  public  Marks  of  their  Mindfulnefs  of,  and  Refped  for  the  Memory 
of  their  deceafed  Parents. 

In  the  twentieth  he  {hews,  that  to  govern  others  well,  we  muft  know  how  to  govern  our- 
felves  3  that  the  Regulation  of  Manners  confifts  principally  in  three  Virtues,  viz.  Prudence, 
Integrity  of  Heart,  and  Fortitude  3  that  Prudence  is  neceffary  for  diicovering  the  juft  Medium 
in  queftion  3  Integrity  of  Heart  for  purfuing  it,  and  Fortitude  for  perfevering  therein.  Next 
he  enumerates  nine  Virtues  which  an  Emperor  ought  to  be  pofifeffed  of,  in  order  to  govern 
wifely.  (1.)  He  muft  regulate  his  whole  Life  and  Condud.  (2.)  He  muft  honour  wife  Men 
in  a  particular  Manner.  (3.)  He  muft  love  his  Parents  tenderly.  (4.)  He  muft  treat  the  prime 
Miniflers  of  the  Empire  with  Diftindion.  (5.)  He  muft  treat  the  Mandarins ,  and  thofe  who 
afpire  to  Offices,  as  he  is  treated  himfelf.  (6.)  Fie  muft  take  Care  of  his  Suhjeds  as  his  own 
Children.  (7.)  He  muft  draw  into  his  Dominions  fuch  as  excell  in  any  ufeful  Art  or  Profel- 
fion.  (8.)  He  muft  give  a  kind  Reception  to  Strangers,  and  the  Ambafiadors  of  other  Princes. 
(9.)  He  muft  keep  all  the  Kings  of  the  Empire,  and  the  tributary  Princes  within  the  Bounds  of 

their  Duty - After  this  he  explains  the  Advantages  which  will  accrue  to  a  Prince,  by  the 

Pradice  of  thefe  nine  Virtues.  If  his  Life  be  well  regulated,  it  willferve  as  a  Patern  to  his  Subje.ds, 
who  will  form  their  Manners  by  his  Example.  If  he  honours  wife  Men,  their  Advice  and  Inftruc- 
tions  will  be  of  great  fer vice  to  him,  in  governing  himfelf  and  others  prudently.  If  he  loves  his 
Parents  and  Relations,  they  will  not  look  on  his  Grandeur  and  Advancement  with  an  evil  Eye  3  but 
will  join  in  their  Endeavours  to  maintain  his  Dignity  and  Power.  If  he  treats  the  prime  Minifters 
of  the  Empire  with  Honour,  they  will  affift  him  both  with  their  Councils  andlntereft  in  any  dif¬ 
ficult  and  perplexing  Affair  and  he  will  know  what  Refolutions  he  had  heft  to  take.  If  he  has  the 
fame  regard  for  the  other  Mandarms  as  himfelf,  their  Gratitude  to  fo  good  a  Prince,  will  make 
them  more  zealous  and  pundual  in  the  Execution  of  their  Trufts.  If  he  takes  care  of  his  Sub- 
jeds  as  if  they  were  his  Children,  they  will  love  him  as  if  he  was  their  Father.  If  he  draws 
ail  forts  of  fkilful  Artifts  into  his  Empire,  they  will  bring  with  them  Riches  and  Plenty.  If 
he  receives  Strangers  kindly,  the  four  Quarters  of  the  World  will  refound  with  his  Fame,  and 
the  number  of  his  Suhjeds  will  be  encreafed,  by  the  People  who  will  come  from  all  Coun¬ 
tries  to  tafte  the  Sweets  of  fo  wife  a  Government.  Laftly,  if  he  keeps  the  tributary  Princes 
within  their  Duty,  his  Authority  will  be  refpeded,  and  Peace  will  reign  in  the  Empire. 

In  the^  twelve  following  Articles,  he  makes  it  appear  that  thefe  Virtues  do  not  deferve  that 
Name,  it  they  be  not  real  and  free  from  all  Difguife  5  that  Truth  is  the  efience  of  all  Virtue; 
that  the  prudent  Man  who  would  follow  the  Medium  in  which  Virtue  confifts,  ought  to  apply 
himfelr  to  the  Study  of  Truth  3  that  it  refides  in  the  Heart  by  the  Aiffedion,  and  appears  out¬ 
wardly  by  the  Pradice  3  that  when  a  Man  has  once  acquired  it,  he  extends  his  Views  and 
Attention  to  every  thing,  forefeeing  what  is  to  come,  as  if  it  was  prefen 1 3  that  in  {liort,  if 

he 
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he  who  has  attained  to  the  Perfection  of  true  Virtue,  be  pofTelTed  of  the  Sovereign  power,  he 
can  eftabliih  no  Laws  but  what  are  wife,  and  for  the  good  of  the  People. 

Laflly,  in  the  33d  Article,  he  proves,  that  to  acquire  this  Perfection  in  which  the.,,,  peri 
Medium  of  Virtue  confifts,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  perform  difficult,  painful  and  extraordinaryreâion  eafy 
Things  ;  it  fuffices  to  apply  himfelf  particularly  to  this  Virtue,  which  tho’  hidden  within  us  and;®.^  ac‘ 
pot  vifible  to  the  Eyes  of  Men,  will  yet  fhew  itfelf  outwardly,  become  known  and  admired  V 
Juft  as  a  Fiffi,  which  hides  itfelf  at  the  bottom  of  clear  Water,  always  appears  above.  He  fupports 
this  Do&rine  by  fome  inftances  of  the  ancient  Emperors  Fen  vang  and  Vu  vang ,  who  are  fpo- 
ken  of  in  the  canonical  Books,  intitled  1  king, ,  Shu  king  and  Shi  ''king . 


Lun  yu,  or,  The  Book  of  Sentences.  The  third  Clajfical, 
or  Canonical  Book  of  the  fécond  Order. 

. .. 

HIS  Book  is  a  Collection  of  Sentences  and  moral  Difcourles,  and  divided  into  twenty  Abftraft  of 
Articles  ;  which  coniift  only  of  Queftions,  Anfwers  and  Sayings,  either  of  Confuçius  orthc^^a^ 
his  Difciples,  on  the  Virtues,  good  Works,  and  the  art  of  governing  well:  Excepting Morai  Sen- 
the  ten  Articles,  wherein  the  Difciples  of  Confuçius  give  a  particular  account  of  the  outwardtences. 
Behaviour  of  their  Mailer.  We  find  in  this  Collection,  as  fine  Maxims  and  Sentences  of  Mora¬ 
lity,  as  any  aferibed  to  the  feven  wife  Men  of  Greece ,  fo  much  cry’d  up.  As  it  is  not  poflible  to 
give  the  Subftance  of  fo  many  fcattered  Maxims,  I  lhall  only  offer  a  brief  Account  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Matters  treated  of  in  each  Article. 

In  the  firft  he  gives  the  Character  of  a  wife  Man,  and  Ihews  what  are  his  Virtues  and  Duties  1.  The  Cha¬ 
in  every  condition  of  Life,  whether  he  be  in  a  private  Station,  or  at  the  Helm  of  Affairs.  Hera.aeVof  a 
fays,  amon'g  other  things,  that  it  is  impoffible  a  Flatterer  fhould  be  Virtuous  :  to  which  the  Dif- 
ciple  of  Confucius  adds,  that  he  examined  himfelf  every  Day,  with  refpedl  to  three  Things. 

(1.)  If  when  he  undertakes  to  do  any  one  a  Piece  of  Service,  he  applies  himfelf  wholly  to  it, 
and  without  Referve  ;  (2.)  If  in  converfing  with  his  Friends,  he  behaves  with  Caudour  and 
Fanknefs;  (3.)  If  after  he  has  heard  his  Mailer’s  Dodtrine,  he  takes  care  to  benefit  by  it  and 
put  it  in  Practice.  He  fays  likewife,  that  he  who  fludies  Wifdom,  does  not  grieve  for  being 
little  known  to  Men,  but  becaufe  they  are  not  fufficiently  known  to  him. 

In  the  fécond  he  fpeaks  of  the  Duties  of  a  Prince,  who  would  govern  his  Subjects  well  ;  and  2.  How  to 
of  the  Reverence  due  from  Children  to  their  Parents.  Fie  informs  us  by  what  Signs  to  diftin-^°w  a  Ulfe 
guifh  a  wife  Man;  with  what  Care  we  ought  to  avoid  the  evil  Sedts  &c.  Would  you  know, 
fays  he,  whether  a  Man  be  wife  or  not?  Examine  well  his  Adtions  :  If  they  are  bad,  he  is  but 
too  well  known  :  If  they  are  good,  try  to  find  out  the  Motive  that  influenced  him.  Carry  your 
Curiofity  yet  farther  :  Examine  what  his  Inclinations  are,  and  what  he  takes  mofl  Delight  in  ; 

After  this  it  will  be  in  vain  for  him  to  counterfeit,  fince  you  have  difeovered  what  he  really  is  at 
the  Bottom.  He  who  approves  of  the  evil  Sedls,  fays  he  again,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Ho  fang 
and  Ÿau  tsc  Bonzas,  does  great  Flurt  to  himfelf,  and  Injury  to  the  Empire.  There  is  no  true 
Dodtrine  but  that  which  we  have  received  from  the  ancient  Sages  ;  which  teaches  us  to  follow 
right  Reafon,  to  preferve  Integrity  of  Heart,  to  retain  a  decent  Behaviour,  to  corredt  our  Faults 
and  reform  our  Manners. 

In  the  third  he  gives  a  particular  Account  of  the  Ceremonies  preferibed  for  honouring  deceafcd  3.  Honour 
Parents  ;  and  rebukes  thofe  who  negledl  or  tranfgrefs  them.  He  fpeaks  of  the  Worihip  due  to  £  d.  ceafed 
Spirits  ;  of  the  imperial  Laws,  Mufic,  and  the  Method  of  (hooting  with  the  Bow  (J).  P,lents- 

"  In  the  fourth  he  fpeak  of  the  Duties  of  Children  towards  their  Parents.  Fie  (hews  the  Diffe-4  Dutîes 
rence  between  an  honeft  Man  and  a  Knave,  a  wife  Man  and  a  Fool.  Thefe  following  are  fome  of  Children 
of  his  Maxims;  we  may  judge  even  by  Men’s  Faults,  whether  they  are  . virtuous  or  not.  AtoPiirenti* 
virtuous  Man  fcarce  ever  offends,  but  thro’  excefs  of  Affedtion  and  Gratitude  ;  a  malicious 
Man  commonly  fins  thro’  excefs  of  Hatred  and  Ingratitude.  The  wife  Man  has  nothing  in 
View,  but  the  Beauty  of  Virtue;  and  the  Fool  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  Conveniences  and 
Pleafures  of  Life.  The  wife  Man  does  not  grieve  for  want  of  being  advanced  to  great  Employ¬ 
ments,  but  becaufe  he  wants  the  neceffary  Qualifications  for  rendering  him  worthy  of  them.  In 
beholding  the  Virtues  of  wife  Men  we  are  wife  if  we  imitate  them  :  In  beholding  the  Vices 
of  wicked  Men,  we  are  virtuous  if  we  found  ourfelves,  and  examine  if  we  be  not  fubjedt  to 

the  fame  Vices.  . 

In  the  fifth,  Confuçius  gives  his  judgment  with  refpedt  to  the  Qualifications,  Difpofitionp,  5.  charafter 

Virtues  and  Failings  of  fome  of  his  Difciples.  He  praifes  for  inftance,  one  named  ffu  venf  the  Dit- 
who  having  been  advanced  thrice  to  the  Office  of  prime  Minifter,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Lût  (nowc^s  ff 
the  Province  of  Hü  quang)  difeovered  no  fign  of  Joy  ;  and  having  been  as  often  deprived  bhg  “ 
of  his  Dignity,  {hewed  no  fign  of  Concern.  To  which  he  adds:  I  judge  from  thence  that  he 

Vol.  I.  °  5  0  *  is 


(t)  In  this  exercife. 
Skin  of  a  Bead 


Boar, 
v. 


The  Emperor,  in  '{hooting,  flood  1  20  Paces  from  the 

^  rr  • _ o  „  ,  1.  _  i\/r  j  * _ _ _ j  ^1.  _  _ _  c  r  ^ 


«  which  was  to  teach  them  Archery,  the  ,  0 -  - -  - 

Bkm  oi  a  jjemt  was  let  up  for  a  Mark.  For  the  Emperor  it  Bur;  the  King  80,  the  Mandarin  70,  and  the  Man  of  Letters  50. 
was  a  Bear’s-  fkin  ;  for  a  King,  the  Skin  of  a  Stag  ;  for  a  Man-  Which  different  Biltanccs,  denoted  the  different  Degrees  of  Power 
da>  in,  that  of  a  Tyger’s  Skin;  and  for  one  of  the  încerati,  tnatef  a  and  Autnority. 


6.  Their 

Charafters 

Continued. 
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13  an  excellent  Minister,  but  dare  not  affirm  he  was  Virtuous  ;  for  to  be  fure  of  that,  I  ffi0uld 
have  been  able  to  dive  into  his  Thoughts,  and  know  if  he  poffieffied  Integrity  of  Heart.  He 
teaches  afterwards,  that  we  fhould  not  judge  of  a  Man’s  Virtue  by  fome  outward  Adions,  which 
often  have  only  the  appearance  of  Virtue  ;  for  that  true  Virtue  dwells  in  the  Heart,  and  in  it? 
natural  Rectitude. 

In  the  fixth  Confuçius  makes  known  fome  of  his  Difciples,  whom  he  judges  fit  for  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  praifes  their  extraordinary  Zeal  to  learn  and  improve.  Then  he  treats  of  the  Manner 
to  be  obferved  in  giving  and  receiving  [Prefents.]  Next  he  explains  the  Qualities  of  true  Virtue 
My  Difciple  Yen  whey,  fays  he,  'was  reduced  to  ext  ream  Poverty ,  having  nothing  to  fubfift  on  but 
Rice  and  IV ater  ;  yet  in  this  State  of  Indigence  he  never  loft  his  ufual  Tranquility  and  Joy  :  Such  a 

Man  I  call  a  true  Sage -  I  call  him  a  virtuous  Man ,  who  firft  bears  with  Con  fancy 

all  the  Difficulties  that  occur  in  acquiring  Virtue  ;  and  afterwards  thinks  of  tafting  the  Sweets 

which  are  found  in  the  Pojjeffion  of  it.  -  A  virtuous  Man  may  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  deceived 

fojar  as  to  believe  Falftjcods ,  but  never  Jo  jar  as  to  do  what  is  evil. 

7.  Kong  ft  In  the  feventh,  he  relates  the  mean  Opinion  Confuçius  had  of  himfelf,  and  the  Encomiums 

thou^hT116  keft°wed  on  him  by  his  Difciples.  It  was  not  I  Jdid  the  Philofopher ,  who  inve?ited  the  DcBrine 

of  °hfmfeif,  which  I  teach  you  :  I  take  it  from  the  Ancients ,  from  whom  1  learned  it.  -  He  faid  another 

time,  that  he  was  continually  uneafy  on  four  Accounts.  Firft,  becaufe  he  had  made  too  little 
Progrefs  in  Virtue  ;  Secondly,  becaufe  he  was  not  eager  enough  in  purfuit  of  his  Studies  ;  Thirdly 
becaufe  he  did  not  give  himfelf  up  to  the  Duties  which  Juflice  prelcribes  ;  Fourthly,  becaufe 

he  was  not  fufficiently  watchful  over  himfelf,  and  the  Reformation  of  his  Manners.  ~ _ . 

He  faid  alfo,  I  fee  myfelf  in  extream  Indigence,  a  little  Rice  and  Water  being  all  I  have  to  live 
upon  yet  therewith  I  am  chearful  and  content ,  becaufe  I  confider  the  Dignities  and  Riches  which  are 

acquired  by  unjuft^  Means ,  as  Clouds  driven  about  in  tbe  Sky  by  the  JVinds. - How  happy  am  D 

faid  he  another  time,  for  if  I  commit  a  Fault ,  it  is  immediately  known  to  every  body. - Bein<* 

informed  one  Day  that  they  gave  him  the  Name  of  'King,  that  is,  moft  Wife  :  That  Encomium 
does  not  fuit  me ,  faid  he,  nor  can  I  fuffer  it.  All  the  good  that  can  be  faid  of  me ,  is  that  I  endea¬ 
vour  to  acquire  Wifdom  and  Virtue  ;  and  am  not  dijeouragedby  the  trouble  there  is  in  teaching  them 

to  others.  - --  His  Difciples  fayed  of  him,  that  he  joined  three  Things  together,  which 

feemed  almofl:  incompatible  :  viz.  All  the  Charms  of  Politenefs  with  a  great  deal  of  Gravity  -,  a 
fevere  Look  with  abundance  of  good  Nature  and  Mildnefs  ;  and  an  extraordinary  greatnefs*  of 
with  a  great  deal  of  Modefty. 

g  Enco-  In  the  eighth,  he  makes  the  Encomium  of  the  ancient  Emperors  Vu  vang,  Vu,  Shun  and 

ancien^Em-6  ^au'  rec^es  f°me  Maxims  of  the  Dodor  Tfeng ,  and  fhews  what  are  the  Duties  of  a  wife 

perors.  Man.  Where  is  there  to  be  found,  fays  Confuçius,  a  greatnefs  of  Soul  equal  to  that  of  the  Emperors 
Shun  and  Yu?  They  were  taken  out  of  a  very  abjedl  Condition  to  be  raifed  to  the  Empire  ;  and  on 
the  Throne  they  were  fo  free  from  Ambition  and  vain  Glory ,  that  they  pofefed  the  Empire  as  if  they 

pojfffid'  it  nf-  -  When  Jhall  we  find  a  Man  of  Abilities ,  who  patiently  liftens  to  the  Inftruc- 

t ions  given  him  by  an  ignorant  PerJ'on  ?  Where  Jhall  we  find  that  Man ,  who  being  treated  with 
Contempt  and  Outrage,  does  not  think  of  Revenge?  For  my  Part ,  I  never  knew  any  one  of  this 
Character,  except  my  fellow  Difciple  Yen  y  wen.  ■  ■ —  •  A  wife  Man  fleould  for  ever  be  learning  as 
if  he  knew '  nothing ,  and  ffjould  always  be  afraid  of  forgetting  what  he  has  learned. 

In  the  ninth,  we  .meet  with  feveral  Encomiums  on  Confuçius,  his  Dodrine  and  his  Modefty 
when  he  fpoke  of  himfelf  ;  with  divers  Precepts  for  acquiring  Wifdom.  We  Jhould  not  only  ref 
ped  old  Men ,  faid  Confuçius,  but  Jhould  even  refpecl  young  People  :  For  how  do  I  know ,  but  this 

young  Man  may  one  Day  become  more  wife  and  virtuous  than  myfelf? - I  never  yet  met 

with  any  body fo fond  of  Virtue ,  as  I  have  found  others  fond  of  P  leaf  lire. 
por:jnent.De*  ^  tentk>  t^ie  Difciples  of  Confuçius  defcribe  the  Air  and  outward  Behaviour  of  their  Ma£ 
ter  ;  his  Manner  of  Emportaient  either  at  home  or  abroad,  with  Perfons  of  all  Ages  and  Condi¬ 
tions  j  his  Way  of  living,  fpeaking,  walking,  dreffing,  drinking,  eating,  fleeping,  &c. 

In  the  eleventh,.  Confuçius  converfes  with  his  Difciples  :  He  praifes  fome  and  reproves  others. 
One  of  them  defiring  that  he  would  teach  him  how  to  die  well  :  Ton  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  live  well,  fayed  Confuçius,  and  yet  you  will  know  how  to  die  well. 

In  the  twelfth,  Confuçius  teaches  how  to  make  our  Adions  conformable  to  right  Reafon: 
Then  he  preferibes  Rules  for  governing  the  People  well;  gathering  the  Tribute  and  acquiring 
\  litue.  Somebody  afking  him  what  he  ought  to  do  in  order  to  live  well:  When  you  appear 
abioad ,  faid  he,  be  as  grave  and  modeft,  as  if  you  were  vifiting  fome  great  Lord:  Treat  others  in- 
toe  fame  Manner  you  would  be  treated  yourjelf  :  Neither  do,  nor  fav  any  thing  that  mav  give  Pro¬ 
vocation  or  Uneafinefs.  -  He  faid  to  another  of  his  Difciples  •/  Life  and  Death  defend  on  the 

aw  of  Tycn,  which  we  cannot  alter  :  Poverty  and  Riches  come  from  the  free  Difpenfation  of 
yen  w  ich  cannot  be  compelled :  The  wife  Man  reveres  this  Law  and  Difpenfation  of  Tven  ; 
and  therein  is.  the  Source  of  the  Peace  and  Tranquility  he  enjoys. 

Q/-utieS  ?  *  ie]\/r  irteent^  he  points  out  the  Qualifications  and  Virtues,  which  conftitute  a  wife  and 
Lu n.  £nt  *,  an‘  I  believe  a  Man  to  be  wife,  fays  he,  when  1  find  that  he  gains  the  Love  of  all  çoed 

T  Cnf  1  an  U  h  none  but  bad  Men.  - -  I  think  that  a  Man  would  be  virtuous,  when  I  fee 

tA  And  of  MJn  thJ (Jl°  !  V\  JlS\  0Wr  ^oufe'  ‘VVve  in  Bufinefs,  and  candid  in  his  Converfation  with  others. 

ShÎI  Ji  n  'Æ*  f?eakSOf  theDuty°f  a  fife  Man;  the  Care  which  Heaven  takes  of 
Stale.  Kingdoms  ;  the  Qualifications  belonging  to  a  Minifter  of  State,  and  the  Zeal  he  ought  to  have 

for  gooc  Government.  He  who  is  very  reads  at  making  Promifis,  fan  Confuçius.  finds  it  dijf- 
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to  keep  them.  •  The  Ancient s,  fays  he  again,  ftudyed  Wifdom  for  its  own  fake,  that  is,  to 

know  the  Truth  and  acquire  V  irtue  :  The  Moderns  apply  themfelves  to  Jlndy  Virtue,  for  fake  of  others, 

that  is,  to  get  a  Name  and  acquire  Honour  and  Riches.  — -  Docs  not  the  Bather  who  loves  his 

Son,  take  care  to  con  ell  him  when  he  commits  a  Fault  ?  In  like  Manner  Jhould  not  a  faithful  Minifier, 
acquaint  bis  Prince,  when  he  is  wanting  in  any  of  his  Duties? 

The  fifteenth  contains  divers  Maxims,  touching  the  Virtues  of  a  wife  Man,  and  the  great 
Art  of  reigning..  Thefe  are  fome  of  them  :  When  a  Man  is  hated  by  every  body,  before  you 
hate  him,  examine  what  it  is  that  is  hateful  in  him.  When  a  Man  is  generally  beloved,  before  wifi  cm. 
you  love  him,  examine  what  it  is  that  renders  him  amiable.  Not  to  mend  our  Faults,  is  to 
commit  new  ones.  *  Be  fevere  to  yourfelf  and  gentle  to  others,  and  you  will  never  have 

Enemies.  *  The  wife  Vlan  loves  to  be  by  himfelf;  the  Fool  feeks  Company. 

In  the  fixteenth,  he  exclaims  againft  a  prime  Minifter,  who  did  not  diffwade  his  Prince  from  ,L>‘ 
making  an  unjuft  War,  and  fhews  the  ill  Confequences  of  bad  Government.  He  fpeaks  after-  i7ve°Uf»d 
wards  of  fuch  Perfons  and  Things  as  we  ought  to  love;  of  what  a  wife  Man  ought  to  fhun,  ^mn- 
and  in  what  Manner  Confuçius  inftru&ed  his  Son.  The  following  are  fome  of  his  Maxims.  //’Maxims. 
a  Leopard  or  Tyger  breaks  out  of  the  royal  Park,  who  is  to  anfwer  for  it?  If  Troubles  and  Difl 
finition  overturn  a  State ,  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  it?  ■  ■  ■■■  I  have  feen  a  great  Prince  afftidl  him- 

Jelf,  not  becaufe  his  Subjells  were  few  in  Number,  but  becaufe  they  were  ambitious  :  Not  on  account 
of  the  Poverty  of  his  Kingdom ,  but  for  the  Difcord  that  reigned  in  it.  In  effect,  if  Ambition  be 
banifhedf from  a  State,  it  will  quickly  grow  rich  :  If  Tranquility  and  Subordination  prevail,  it 
will  quickly  fwarm  with  People.  -  Three  Sorts  of  Friends  are  ufeful  :  Thefe  which  are  virtu¬ 
ous  ;  thofe  which  are  frank  and  fine  ere  ;  and  thofe  who  are  learned.  - -  A  young  Man ,  when 

in  prefence  of  a  Perfon  venerable  either  for  Age  or  Dignity,  may  commit  three  Faults  :  The  firft , 
if  he  f peaks  without  being  jpoken  to,  he  will  pafs  for  a  forward  Rattle.  Secondly,  if  when  he  is 
Jpoken  to  he  makes  no  Anfwer,  he  will  be  taken  for  a  tricking  deceitful  Man.  The  third,  if  he 
fpeaks  without  confidering  well  what  he  fays,  he  will  be  looked  on  as  a  Fool. 

The  feventeenth  contains  the  Opinion  of  Confuçius ,  with  refped  to  the  Mandarins  who  defert 1 7-  TheVir- 
their  Princes  Jntereft  -,  the  Virtues  requifite  in  a  Prince;  thofe  whom  a  wife  Man  ought  to  hate,  p^fe 
and  the  Obligation  of  mourning  three  Years  for  the  Death  of  a  Father  or  Mother.  I  would 
have  a  Prince,  fays  Confucius,  to  be  Grave  and  Good,  a  Speaker  of  Truth,  diligent  in  Affairs, 
and  Liberal.  If  he  has  Gravity,  he  will  be  refpecled  by  his  Subjects  ;  if  he  has  Goodnefs ,  he  will 
gain  all  their  Hearts  ;  if  he  loves  Truth,  he  will  obtain  their  Confidence,  and  give  no  occafion  of  Jea- 
loufy  ;  if  he  is  diligent ,  his  People  will  labour  to  improve  themfelves ;  if  he  is  liberal,  they  will  obey 

him  with  pleafure.  -  There  are  four  forts  of  Perfons,  fays  Confucius  again,  who  ought  to  be 

odious  to  a  wife  Man.  (i.),  Thofe  malignant  Spirits,  who  love  to  publijh  the  Faults  of  others.  (2.) 

Thofe  vile  Wretches,  who  fpeak  ill  of  their  Princes.  (3.)  Thofe  Men  in  power,  who  have  no  Senti¬ 
ments  of  Humanity.  (4.)  Thofe  bold  and  rajh  Men,  who  a  Ft  without  the  leaf:  Reflect  ion.  The 
kung,  one  of  his  Difciples  taking  up  the  Difcourfe.  There  are  three  others  fayed  he,  whom  I  can¬ 
not  endure.  (1.)  Thofe  gr of s  and  ignorant  People ,  who  would  fain  appear  Judicious  and  Knowing. 

(2.)  Thofe  haughty  and prefumptuous  Mortals,  who  afl'ett  Courage  and  Valour .  (3.)  Thofe  Jatyrical 

carping  Spirits ,  who  would  be  thought  Juft  and  Sincere .  - -  There  is  one  thing  which  appears  to 

me  very  difficult,  fays  Confuçius  again,  that  is,  to  govern  Women  and  Servants  :  If  you  treat  them 
with  Gentlenefs  and  Familiarity,  they  lofe  'all  refpedl  :  If  you  make  life  of  rigour,  there  will  be  con¬ 
tinual  Difturbances  and  Complaints.  .  f 

In  the  eighteenth  he  fpeaks  in  Praife  of  fome  ancient  Princes,  or  Emperors  and  their  Minifters  :  is.  Ruies  0f 
He  fhews  how  hurtful  the  love  of  Women  in  a  Prince  is  to  good  Government  :  He  relates  the  Ac-  g°od  Mo¬ 
tions  of  certain  Sages,  who  led  a  reclufe  and  obfeure  Life  :  He  fpeaks  afterwards  of  divers  Mufi-  vernmcnc' 
dans,  which  were  formerly  employed  at  Entertainments  :  Laftly,  he  fets  down  the  Rules^  of 
good  Government,  in  reciting  the  Inftrudions  given  by  a  Prince  to  his  Son. 

In  the  nineteenth,  he  fhews  what  are  the  Duties  of  one  who  would  acquire  Wifdom;  and  i9.  Ko^/n 
after  fetting  forth  the  Method  of  teaching  his  Difciples,  he  vindicates  his  Mafter  Confuçius  from  T  v  in¬ 
certain  ill-grounded  Reflections,  and  makes  his  Encomium.  The  following  are  fome  of  his catcd’ 
Maxims.  He  who  is  negligent  in  the  Study  of  Wifdom,  and  of  a  light  and  wavering  Temper ,  will 

never ,  during  his  Life,  encreafe  the  Number  of  Sages,  or  diminifh  it  when  he  dies.  - ■  When  we  arc 

going  to  converfe  with  a  true  Sage,  we  find  him  in  three  different  Situations  :  When  we  perceive 
him  at  a  Di fiance ,  his  Couutenance  is  grave  and  fevere  ;  when  we  draw  near  and  difcourfe  him , 
bis  Air  and  Behaviour  is  full  of  Sweetnefs  and  Affability  ;  when  we  hear  him  fpeak,  we  are 

charmed  with  his  Steadinefs  and  Integrity.  -  A  wife  Minifter  ought  in  the  firft  place  to 

perfwade  the  People  that  he  loves  them ,  and  has  their  Inter  eft  at  Heart ;  when  he  has  gained  this 
Point,  he  may  without  fear  exalt  the  Tribute  of  the  People,  who  will  not  think  themfelves  agrieved  : 

Next  he  Jkould  convince  the  Prince  thoroughly  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  Perfon,  without 

which  all  his  Counfels  will  be  looked  upon  as  Injuries. - Thd  the  Emperor  Chew  was  not  fo 

wicked  as  he  is  reprefented  ;  yet  as  he  has  left  a  bad  Character  behind  him,  we  commonly  attribute 
all  forts  of  Crimes  to  him  :  For  this  re  afin,  a  wife  Man  avoids  the  very  appearance  of  Vice,  for  fear 
he  fhould  be  charged  with  many  Vices,  which  in  reality  he  was  not  guilty  of. 

The  twentieth  contains  the  Beginnings  and  Succefs  of  the  wife  Government  of  the  Em-,3  WT 
perors  Tau,  Fhun,  Tu,  Ching  tang  and  Vuvang\  with  the  Properties  of  a  good  Government, Government 
•and  the  Defeds  of  a  bid  one.  All  that  they  recommended  to  their  Minifters  and  Subjects, (if  t!ie  ûrii 
was  to  follow  that  juft  Medium  or  Mean,  in  which  Right  leafonknd  Virtue  eonfifts. 
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Meng  tfe,  or  the  Book  of  Mencius;  being  the  fourth 
Claffical ,  or  Canonical  Book  of  the  fécond  Order. 

ENG  is  the  Name  cf  the  Author,  and  Tfe  denotes  his  Quality,  as  Doctor  :  Which  im¬ 
plies  that  this  Book  was  compofed  by  the  Doctor  Meng.  He  was’  related  to  the 
Kings  or  Princes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lu ,  now  the  Province  of  Shan-fong. ,  and  the 
Difciple  of  Tfe  tfe  the  Grand-fon  of  Coufupius.  Su  ma  Author  of  the  Annals  of  the  Empire,  who 
has  collected  the  Precepts  and  Actions  of  the  great  Men,  from  the  Emperor  Tau,  to  the*rei<m 
of  the  Dynafty  of  the  Han ,  makes  great  Encomiums  upon  the  Work  of  Mencius.  None*of 
the  Difciples  of  Corfu  plus,  fays  he,  has  expreffed  that  Philofopher’s  Senfe  and  Energy  fo  well  • 
And  whoever  would  be  inftruCted  in  his  Doctrine  aright,  ought  to  begin  his  Studies  with  the 
Work  of  Men  pins. 

His  Book  is  divided  into  two  Parts;  the  firft  containing  fix  Chapters,  and  the  fécond  ewht. 
He  treats  of  good  Government,  almoft  throughout  this  Work  :  And  as  at  that  time  &the 
whole  Empire  was  filled  with  Commotions  and  civil  Wars ,  above  all  things,  he  recommends 
Uprightnefs  of  Heart  and  Equity.  For  this  reafon,  he  proves,  that  theRe-eftablifhment  of  Peace 
and  Tranquility  in  the  Empire,  was  not  to  be  attain’d  by  the  force  of  Arms,  but  by  the  Examples 
of  Virtue.  Thefe  Difcourfes  are  connected  in  form  of  Dialogues  or  Converfations,  which  he 
had  either  with  his  Difciples  or  with  Princes.  And  the  better  to  illufirate  what  he  advances  he 
frequently  makes  ufe  of  Similitudes,  and  familiar  Comparions  agreeable  to  the  ancient  Cuftom 

His  defign  in  this  Work  is  reduceable  to  four  Heads.  Firft,  he  much  efteems  and  praifes  the 
Manner  in  which  the  Empire  was  governed,  under  the  three  firft  imperial  Families,  namelv 
thofe  of  Hya,  Shang  and  Chew.  Secondly,  he  defies  and  difapproves  of  the  ConduCt  of  fome 
Sovereigns,  who  imagined  that  they  were  able  to  re-eftablifh  Peace,  by  means  of  their  Arms. 
Thirdly,  he  fhews  in  what,  the  Goodnefs  and  Re&itude  of  human  Nature  confifts.  Fourthlv* 
he  refutes  the  dangerous  Errors  of  fome  Sectaries. 

Having  premifed  this  general  Idea,  I  fhall  now  enter  into  the  Detail,  and  give  an  Abridgment 
of  each  Chapter. 


Dialogue  be 


PARTI.  CHAPTER  I. 

H  E  firft  Chapter  contains  a  Dialogue,  betwixt  Men  pins  and  the  Prince  of  the  Kino-dom 
tweet C  Meng  JL  of  G  hey,  who  after  his  Death  was  called  Whey  vang.  Whey  fignifies  henefcenf  and 
of  O/) PnnCe  Van§  Prince  ;  for  which  reafon  he  is  called  like  wife  Lyang  Whey  vang,  that 'is  to  fay,  the  béné¬ 
ficient  King  of  Lyang  or  Ghey ,  which  is  now  the  Province  of  Ho  nan ,  and  its  Capital  Ta  lyang 
is  now  called  Kay  fong. 

Princes  .The  Prince  of  Lfang  having  invited  the  Philofophers  into  his  Kingdom,  Menpius  repaired 

fhould  have  thither.  The  firft  InftruCtion  he  gives  the  Prince,  is  to  have  no  other  view  in  Government,  but 
p^Tnd1'  PieT  and  Equity.  A  Prince,  he  tells  him,  is  a  Pattern  to  his  Subjects:  If  he  feeks  only  to  advance 
Equity1.12  his  particular  Interefts,  his  Minifters,  the  Mandarins,  the  Literati,  and  even  the  People,  will 
regard,  nothing  but  theirs  ;  and  by  this  means  the  common  Wealth  muft  be  negleCted,  and  the 
Kingdom  reduced  to  the  Brink  of  ruin. 

In  the  fécond  Vifit  which  Menpius  made  the  Prince,  he  found  him  walking  in  his  Park,  and 
diverting  himfelf  with  feeing  the  Swans  fwimming  in  the  Pond,  and  the  Deer  running  through 
the  Forreft.  Can  a  King,  faid  that  Prince,  who  is  only  intent  upon  the  Government  of  his 
People,  ftoop  to  thefe  Sorts  of  Amufements  ? 

May  recreate  Princcs>  an*wers  Menpius,  may  take  reafonable  Diverfions  like  other  Men  :  We  read  in  the. 
the  miel  ver,  as  Shi  king,  that  the  wife  Emperor  Fen  vang  having  drawn  up  the  Plan  of  a  Tower  for  aftrono- 
Pei1  fe  °ther  mica^  Dbfervations,  a  Park,  and  a  Pond,  the  People  ran  with  fo  much  zeal  to  affift  the  Build- 
"°p,e'  ing,  and  were  fo  eager  in  their  Services  to  promote  thefe  Works,  that  they  were  finifhed  in  a 
very  few  Days. 

That  good  Prince  amufed  himfelf  from  time  to  time,  with  walking  in  his  Avenues,  in 

feeing  his  tame  Deer  running  about,  in  obferving  his  Fifhes  fwimming,  and  his  Storks  flying. 

Whence  proceeded  the  Zeal  of  that  People,  for  contributing  to  the  Pleafures  of  their  Prince? 
Became  he  governed  them  with  Piety  and  Juftice,  and  becaufe  that  wife  Emperor  took  great 
can,,  tout  his  Subjects  fhou Id  be  deftitute  of  none  of  the  Neceftanes  of  Life. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Emperor  AyC,  who  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  was  in  the  Empire,  the  fame 
t  the  Sun  is  in  the  firmament,  and  that  he  would  perifh  only  with  that  Luminary,  felt  no 

jo)  amidft  Lis  Pieafures,  and  lived  in  continual  Difquiet  ;  becaufe  his  People  looked  on  him  as  an 
execrable  and  deteftable  GbjeCt. 

a  ,Fe.thc.u  ftews  the  Prince  ihat  Inhabiwms  are  never  wanting  in  a  Kingdom  well  governed  : 

Government-.  cie?tia  \  ar^  °*  g00^  Government,  to  take  Care  that  the  Kingdom  may  abound 

wiui  tne  Necenaues  of  Life  ;  to  fee  that  the  Lands  are  cultivated,  that  there  be  Plenty  of 
Fdn,  and  tnat  Fiees  may  be  planted  and  pruned  at  proper  Seafons  ;  to  be  attentive  in  fettling 
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the  Divsfions  Of  Grounds,  and  in  bringing  up  domeftic  Animals,  and  Silk- Worms,  to  be  mode¬ 
rate  m  afflicting  Puniftiments  or  impofing  Taxes,  and  to  take  care  that  the  Morals  of  Youth  be 

A.f  ‘m.  ’  t  J  mi0?  ^eans’.  a  Pr*nce  gains  the  Affedtion  of  his  People,  and  when  he  is 

.  ~  ta  °  ^  e  W1  1  no  Difficulty  in  eftablifhing  Laws,  in  giving  ufeful  Inftructions,  and 
in  erecting  Schools.  °  do 

|  ^llt  f  ^  1^nce  ought  chiefly  to  aflitt  his  People  in  a  Time  of  Famine.  Very  blameable  and 
nvvoitnyo  a^  ^nione,^  is  that  Piince,  who,  in  fuen  a  Time,  for  his  own  Pleafure,  maintains 
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P  .  1  f  fl  r  n  ^  xno  uwu  t  iiiauuaiiio 

â  ,  a,tC?  • 01  11  f  Ck  ?ea?S>  Hat  devour  tbe  Provifions  neceffary  for  the  Subfiftence  of  Mankind, 
wiuL  is  u  je  s  aie^  halving.  Will  you  fay,  adds  Mencius ,  that  the  Famine,  and  not  you, 
is  tUu  ^  au  o,  wiy  thefe  People  die.  You  may  as  well  tell  me,  when  you  have  run  a  Man 
througn  with  a  Sword  ;  It  was  not  7,  but  the  Sword ,  which  killed  that  Man  ;  Where  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  to  a  Perion  whether  he  dies  by  the  edge  of  the  Sword,  or  under  the  Tyranny  of  his  . 
Piince  \  e  natuially  hate  thofe  wild  Beads,  which  kill  and  devour  one  another  ;  but  thefe  are 
only  Emblems  of  the  Prince,  who  prefers  the  Lives  of  Brutes,  to  the  Lives  of  his  People, 
whom  he  ought  to  look  upon  as  his  Children. 

Mencuis  feeing  that  no  great  advantage  was  reaped  from  his  Inftru  étions,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Ghey,  duedted  nis  courfe  to  the  Kingdom  of  Tji ,  at  that  time  governed  by  Sven  van%.  This  Or  Swt. 
Tr^n^e  h^ing  greedy  of  Glory  won  by  Valour,  Laid  to  the  Philofopher,  We  have  five  Princes, 
whoie  heioick  Atchievments  make  a  great  noile  in  the  Empire  :  Two  who  have  render’d  their 

Names  illuftrious  by  their  Conquefts,  are  more  particularly  talk’d  of.  Inform  me  of  their  glo¬ 
rious  Adtions,  u 

Confuçius  and  his  Difciples,  anfwered  Mencius ,  would  have  blufhed  to  have  praifed  thefe 
five  Princes;  or  to  have  tranfmitted  their  warlike  Virtues  to  Pofterity;  they,  and  I  who  am 
theii  Difciple,  apply  only  to  the  Study  of  Virtue,  and  the  Rules  of  good  Government,  as  we 
h<ive  them  in  the  Writings  and  Examples  of  our  antient  Emperors.  Ha  !  what  are  thefe  Rules  ? 
laid  the  Prince.  Equity  and  Piety ,  anfwered  Mencius.  If  you  poffefs  the  two  Virtues,  you 

will  eftablifti  Peace  and  Tranquillity  in  your  State:  And  you  will  love  your  People  as  your  own 
Children.  '  '  1 


But  is  that  a  Thing  in  my  Power,  replied  the  Prince.  Do  you  doubt  of  that  ?  faid  Mencius, 
flu  he  your  firft  Minifter  told  me,  that  one  Day  as  you  were  walking  out  of  your  Palace, 
you  faw  an  Ox,  \yhom  they  had  bound,  and  were  leading  out  of  the  Walls  to  be  flaughtered; 
and  that  being  melted  with  the  Sight,  you  ordered  the  Ox  to  be  carried  back  to  his  Stall.  If  the 
Death  of  a  worthlefs  Animal,  could  excite  your  Compaffion,  can  your  Heart  be  infenfible, 
when, you  fee  the  Miferies  of  your  People?  But  you  love  the  clafhing  of  Arms,  you  delight  in 
railing  Troops,  and  are  pleafed  to  fee  your  Subjects  face  Death  and  Danger. 

By  no  means,  fays  the  Prince,  that  is  none  of  my  Pleafures  :  It  is  a  violent  Remedy  which  I 
.tile  again  ft  my  own  Inclination,  in  older  to  gain  what  I  want.  Ha  !  replies  IMencius ,  what 
can  you  want  ?  Is  not  your  Table  furnifhed  with  exquifite  Meats  ?  Can  your  Habits  be  more 
Magnificent?  or  is  there  any  thing  wanting  to  footh  your  Senfes  ?  Have  you  not  a  vaft 
Croud  of  Domeftics,  that  watch  your  flighted:  Motions  to  ferve  you,  and  to  execute  your 
Orders  ?  What  can  you  wifh  for  more  ? 

Thefe  are  Trifles,  anfwered  the  Prince,  my  Views  are  more  exalted.  To  what  do  you  then 
afpire  ?  replied  Mencius.  To  extend  your  Kingdom  ?  To  fubdue  the  neighbouring  Nations  ? 
To  invade  the  Empire  ?  That  is  as  idle  as  if  you  ffiould  mount  to  the  Top  of  that  Tree, 
expecting  there  to  find  Fifties. 

Nay,  replies  the  Prince,  you  now  carry  you  Reflections  too  far.  By  no  means,  faid  Mencius ,  I 
have  not  faid  enough  :  For  he  wrho  climbs  to  the  Top  of  that  Tree  to  find  Fifties  ;  it  is  true,  «fives 
himfelf  a  very  needlefs  Trouble,  but  then  no  Body  buffers  befides  Himfelf  :  His  Undertaking,  vain 
as  it  is,  never  harms  the  Common-wealth,  and  is  never  attended  with  any  publick  Calamity.  But 
by  the  Wars  which  you  carry  on,  you  torment  your  felf  with  a  thoufand  Troubles  and  Diiquiets, 
you  drain  your  Kingdom  and  plunge  it  into  the  moft  frightful  Mifery.  Believe  me,  Sir  ;  DireCt 
all  your  Views  only  to  the  Government  of  your  State  :  Endeavour  all  you  can  to  render  your 
People  happy  ;  take  Care  they  are  reafonably  provided  with  all  Neceflaries  :  See  that  the 
Grounds  are  cultivated,  and  that  Plenty  reigns;  Watch  over  the  Reformation  of  Manners,  and 
the  Education  of  Youth  :  Where  Tyranny  obtains,  the  People  will  abandon  that  Land,  and 
crowd  to  tafte  the  Sweets  of  your  Government  ;  and  in  ftiort,  they  will  count  it  a  Happinefs, 
that  their  Days  ftiould  gently  glide  on,  and  their  Lives  terminate  under  the  peaceable  Sway  of 
of  fo  moderate  and  fo  virtuous  a  Prince. 


CHAPTER  fl. 

I N  G  Sven  vang  owned  to  Mencius,  that  he  was  much  delighted  with  Mu  fie  :  The 
Philofopher,  far  from  condemning  this  Tafte,  told  him,  That  it  might  be  very  ufeful 
to  good  Government,  becaufe  of  the  Relation  betwixt  the  Harmony  of  Sounds  and  "that  of 
Hearts;  and  becaufe  Harmony,  or  the  well  regulated  Concert  of  many  Sounds,  is  a  fen  Able 
Image  of  the  Union,  which  ought  to  fubfift  betwixt  the  Plead  and  Me  mbers  of  the  Body  Politic. 
But,  that  this  Harmony  and  good  Underftanding  cannot  fubfift,  if  the  Prince  ftudies  only  his 
own  Diverfions  ;  and  is  fo  far  from  fharing  them  with  the  People,  that  he  buffers  them  to 
be  plunged  into  Sadnefs  and  Mifery.  This  is  the  Source  of  Difaffedtion  and  Murmuring 
Vol.  I.  '4P  -  The 
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The  Prince  fluffed  the  Subjed.  I  have  heard,  faid  he,  that  Ven  vang's  Park  was  ffventy  Chincfe 
Fin  longs  in  Circumference,  and  yet  that  the  People  thought  it  too  little.  Mine  is  but  forty,  and  mv 
Subjeds  think  it  too  large.  How  can  we  account  for  thefe  different  Judgments  of  the  Peopled 

I  will  inform  you,  anfwered  Mencius:  Every  body  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Park  of  Ven 
*vang,  to  carry  off  what  Wood  or  Pulfe  he  had  a  mind  ;  and  to  hunt  the  Pheafants  and  Hares 
The  Entry  of  the  Park  was  finit  to  none,  for  which  reafon,  the  People  thought  it  too  little* 
When  I  came  into  your  Territories,  I  informed  my  felf  of  the  Ufages  in  your  Kingdom,  that  T 
might  obferve  them,  and  likewife  of  the  Reftridions  and  Prohibitions,  that  I  might  not  infringe 
them.  I  was  told  that  you  had  a  Park  forty  Furlongs  in  Circumference  :  That  allyour  Subjedts 
were  debarred  from  it  ;  and  that  if  any  one  was  fo  bold  as  to  venture  to  kill  or  to  wound  any 
of  your  Deer  in  it,  he  was  punifhed  as  leverely  as  if  he  had  killed  or  wounded  a  Man  :  Are 
you  aftoniffed  after  this,  that  your  People  fhould  think  your  Park  too  large  ? 

The  Prince,  who  by  no  means  relilh’d  this  Advice,  afk’d  another  Queftion  ;  Teach  me,  faidhe* 
What  I  {hall  do  topreffrve  Peace  in  my  State,  and  to  gain  the  Friendihip  of  the  Princes  mv 
Neighbours  ?  Two  Things,  replies  the  Philcfoper  :  i.  Be  obliging,  friendly,  and  always  ready  to 
ferve  thofe  who  are  weaker  ;  2.  Be  refpedful  and  fhbmiffive  to  thofe  who  are  ft  ronger  than  your- 
felf.  He  then  exhorts  him  not  to  abandon  himfelf  to  the  Tranfports  of  a  fiery  and  impetuous 
Temper;  (hewing  him.  That  real  Strength  confifts  in  curbing  his  Anger  and  fubduing  fi;s 
Paffions,  and  that  true  Wifdom  has  no  Aim  but  pure  Equity. 

The  Prince,  having  at  another  time  admitted  Mencius  into  his  Pleafure-houfe,  Has  fo  delici¬ 
ous  a  Maniion,  laid  he,  nothing  inconfiftent  with  the  Wifdom  that  a  King  ought  to  profefs  ?  No 
anfwered  Mencius ,  if  that  King  {hares  in  the  Joy,  and  fympathifes  in  the  Grief  of  his  Subjects  : 
If  he  taftes  the  Pleasures,  and  feels  the  Pains  of  his  People  ;  they,  in  Return,  will  partake  of 
his  Griefs,  and  {hare  in  his  Joys  :  It  is  by  thefe  means,  that  a  Kingdom  is  rightly  governed. 

The  ancient  Emperors,  added  Mencius ,  paid  every  twelfth  Year  a  Vifit  to  their  tributary  Kings 
and  Kingdoms:  And  this  Vifit  was  called  Inflection.  Every  fixth  Year  thefe  Kings  repaired  to 
the  Court  of  the  Emperor,  there  to  to  give  an  Account  of  their  Condud,  and  after  what  Me¬ 
thod  they  govern’d  their  States. 

In  the  fame  Manner,  the  Emperors  within  their  Territories,  and  the  Kings  in  their  King¬ 
doms,  made  two  yearly  Progreffes  :  The  firft  in  the  Spring,  to  examine  if  the  Lands  had  been 
carefully  fowed  and  tilled  :  And  if  in  any  Place  Seed  was  wanting,  wherewith  to  fow  them  ; 
they  furnifh’d  it  out  of  the  public  Granaries.  The  fécond  Progrefs  was  in  Autumn,  at  the 
time  when  the  Crop  is  gathered  in  :  And  if  it  was  not  fufficient  to  fubfift  the  People,  they 
opened  the  public  Granaries  for  their  Relief. 

Very  different  from  this,  is  the  Condud  of  modern  Princes.  It  is  true,  they  vifit  their  King¬ 
doms.  But  in  what  Manner  ?  They  march  attended  with  near  three  Thoufand  Soldiers,  who 
devour  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Provifions  neceffary  to  fubfift  the  poor  People,  who  are  faint  and 
languishing  with  Hunger.  Shall  we  wonder,  in  the  Bitternefs  of  Soul  and  the  Oppreftion  under 
which  they  groan,  if  they  feek  fome  Relief  from  their  Murmurings,  and  the  perpetual  Invec¬ 
tives  with  which  they  tear  in  Pieces  the  Reputations  of  their  Princes.  Thus,  I  have  laid  before 
you  the  Condud  of  our  ancient  and  modern  Princes,  and  leave  it  to  yourfflf;  which  of  them 
you  will  chuff  to  imitate. 


He  afterwards  propoffs  the  Emperor  Ven  vang  as  a  Pattern.  This  Prince  exaded  no  other 
Tax  from  Hufbandmen  than  the  ninth  Part  of  their  Crop:  He  affigned  Penfions  to  the  Sons 
and  the  Grand-fons  of  the  deceaffd  Mandarins.  No  Cuftom-houffs  were  known  in  his  Domi¬ 
nions.  Merchandizes  were  there  exported  and  imported  without  being  taxed:  None  were 
then  debarred  from  ftfhing  in  Lakes  and  public  Rivers  :  If  a  Criminal  was  to  be  punifhed,  as  he 
tranfgrefted  in  Perfon,  fo  he  was  chaftiffd  in  Perfon  ;  nor  did  his  Puniffment  reach,  as  at  pre- 
ffnt,  to  his  Wife  and  Children.  In  fhort,  this  Prince,  tho’  he  diftinguifhed  every  Moment  of  his 
Reign  by  Goodnefs  and  Clemency,  yet  he  extended  their  Effeds  principally  to  four  Sorts  of 
Perfons:  To  old  Men  who  had  no  Wives:  To  Widows:  To  old  Men  who  were  childlefs; 
and  to  young  Orphans  who  were  fatherlefs.  Thefe  four  Species  of  Unhappinefs,  appear’d  to 
him  moft  worthy  of  Compaflion  ;  becauff  being  deftitute  of  all  human  Aid,  they  had  no  other 
Recourle  but  to  the  Goodnefs  of  their  Prince  ;  who,  tho’  he  is  the  Father  of  all  his  Subjeds,  is 
more  particularly  fo  of  thofe,  who  are  moft  helplefs, 

^  What  would  you  fay,  Sir,  continued  Mencius  ;  if  he,  who  is  at  the  Head  of  the  fupreme 
Tribunal  of  Juftice,  did  not  watch  over  the  Condud  of  his  inferior  Officers,  and  was  at  no 
Pains  to  be  informed  ot  the  Manner  in  which  the  Magiftrates  adminifter  Juftice,  if  he  fufffr’d 
the  Innocent  to  be  punifla’d,  and  the  Guilty  toefcape?  I  would  difplace  him,  anfwer’d  the  Prince. 
But,  adds  the  Philofopher,  if  a  King  negleds  the  Care  of  his  Kingdom,  and  if  he  never 
minds  the  Inftrudion  of  his  People,  nor  compaffionates  their  Miffries;  if  he  proteds  not  the- 
unnappy  and  the  forlorn,  what  is  your  Opinion  of  him?  At  thefe  Words,  the  Prince  bluff’d, 
ana  appealed  difconcerted  :  Fie  threw  his  Eyes  from  the  one  Side  to  the  other,  as  if  he  had 
Lx.v.n  diftiaded,  and  difmift  the  Philofopher  without  any  Anfwer. 

Mencius  in  another  Conference,  inftruds  the  Prince  in  the  right  Choice  of  his  Minifters. 
IK  a.  viles  him  not  to  give  too  much  Credit  to  the  Recommendations  of  private  Men,  who 
nugih  fuipiize  him  ;  nor  even  to  the  Voice  of  the  People,  upon  whom  it  was  eafy  toimpofe:  But 
to  have  a  peiional  Knowledge  of  their  Probity,  their  Diftntereftednefs,  their  Zeal  and  their  Un- 

derftandnig.  : 
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derftanding:  He  then  recommends  to  his  Choice,  fuch  as  have  inceffantly  applied  to  the  Study  of 
Wildom  from  their  Childhood,  and,  by  their  Labour  and  Application,  have  acquired  at  their 
riper  Age  the  Qualifications  necefiary  for  right  Government. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THIS  Chapter  contains  a  Dialogue  betwixt  Mencius  and  his  Difciple  Rung  fang  chew , 
upon  the  Art  of  Governing.  He  proves  from  a  View  of  the  Troubles  which  then  harraffed 
the  Empire,  and  the  Miferies  which  afflicted  the  People  in  feveral  Kingdoms  ;  that  it  was  eafy 
for  a  Prince  who  reigned  with  Juflice  and  Moderation,  to  gain  the  AfFeCtion  of  all,  and  to 
make  himfelf  univerfal  Monarch.  But  where,  continued  he,  can  we  find  a  Prince  with  thefe 
Qualifications  ?  Thofe  happy  Days,  when  Kingdoms  were  governed  by  wife  Princes,  are  no  more, 
and  fcarce  the  Memory  of  them  remains. 

There  is  farther  required  in  a  Governor  a  fiable  ahd  an  unfhaken  Soul,  both  when  he  deter¬ 
mines  in  a  puzling  Cafe,  and  when  he  is  expofed  to  Danger.  He  then  cites  many  Examples  of 
thofe  great  Men  whom  nothing  could  fhake  ;  and  who  might  be  deprived  of  their  Lives,  but 
not  of  their  Intrepidity  and  Courage. 

He  diftinguifhes  Reiolution  into  two  Kinds,  one,  peculiar  to  narrow  Minds,  the  other,  to  great 
Souls.  The  former  is  directed  by  the  firft  Torrent  of  an  impetuous  Ardour  ;  the  laft  by  the  Dic¬ 
tates  of  right  Realon.  I  remember,  fays  Mencius ,  that  our  Mafter  Coufucius  formerly  gave  me 
two  Rules,  in  which  I  can  eafily  difeern  true  Fortitude,  and  a  genuine  Greatnefs  of  Soul.  If  an 
Opportunity  fhall  offer  to  fight,  faid  he,  and  if,  after  mature  Deliberation,  I  perceive  that  it 
would  be  unjufi  in  me  to  attack  mine  Enemy,  even  tho’  he  is  a  great  deal  weaker  than  me,  and 
unable  to  make  Head  againft  me,  or  to  keep  the  Victory  one  Moment  in  Sufpence,  yet  I  would 
forbear  to  attack  him.  You  may  eafily  perceive  from  this,  that  it  is  not  Cowardife  that  damps 
me.  But  if  after  due  Reflection,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  juft  in  me  to  make  the  Onfet,  tho’  I 
had  Millions  to  encounter,  nothing  fhould  be  able  to  fiop  me  from  plunging  undaunted  amongft 
the  thickefi  Battalions. 

Mencius  next  proceeds  to  the  Manner  of  right  Government.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  diffe¬ 
rence,  faid  he,  betwixt  the  ConduCt  of  our  ancient  Emperors,  and  our  modern  Princes  :  The 
firft  loved  Peace,  and  the  latter,  War:  The  firft  by  their  Piety  and  examplary  Virtue,  com¬ 
manded  not  only  the  Hands,  but  the  Hearts  of  Men  ;  the  latter  command  the  Hands  but  not  the 

Hearts. 

Where  is  the  Prince,  whofe  ruling  Paftion  is  not  for  Glory  ?  Or  who  has  an  Averfion  to  what¬ 
ever  can  fully  his  Reputation  ?  Glory  is  only  won  by  Virtue,  and  Difgrace  can  be  occafioned  only  , 
by  Vice.  Whence  then  can  it  proceed,  that  Princes  who  fo  much  dread  Infamy  among  Men,  fhould 
abandon  themfelves  to  their  Pafiions  and  Vices  ?  In  this,  they  are  like  Men  who  cannot  bear  with 
Dampnefs,  yet  want  to  lodge  in  a  low  and  moift  Apartment.  If  they  are  fo  jealous  of  their 
Reputation,  why  do  they  not  take  the  only  method  both  for  eftablifhing  and  preferving  it  ? 
This  Method  is  to  fubdue  their  corrupt  Inclinations,  to  efteem  Virtue,  to  wage  no  War  but  with 
Vices,  to  honour  the  Learned,  to  raife  the  Wife  and  Virtuous  to  the  firft  Dignities,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  public  Tranquility  for  eftablifhing  wile  and  ufeful  Laws  ;  a  Prince  of  this  Cha¬ 
racter  renders  himfelf  always  formidable  to  his  Enemies,  and  attracts  the  Efteem  and  Vene¬ 
ration  of  his  Equals. 

But  what  is  the  prefent  Pradice  ?  While  the  Empire  is  peaceable,  and  the  People  begin  to  tafte 
the  Sweets  of  Tranquillity,  the  Princes  ftudy  only  to  abandon  themfelves  to  Pleafure,  and  to 
effeminate  themfelves  more  and  more  by  Luxury  and  Idlenefs.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  under 
a  Prince  of  this  Character,  a  Kingdom  appears  to  totter,  if  the  People  murmur,  and  if  they  are 
upon  the  Point  of  being  attacked  by  new  Enemies? 

There  is  none,  continued  Mencius,  but  receives  from  Nature  a  certain  Tendernefs  of  Heart, 
which  gives  them  a  fenfibility  of  their  Neighbours  mifery.  A  Prince  whofe  Pafiions  have  not 
ftifled  this  natural  Propenfity,-  and  who  pities  the  Afflictions  of  his  People,  has  no  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  governing  his  Kingdom,  than  if  he  could  hold  it  in  his  Hand. 

But  how  can  this  fecret  Propenfity  of  Nature,  this  Senfibility  with  which  we  are  born  be 
difeerned  ?  An  Example  will  inftruCt  you.  You  fee  a  Child  all  of  a  fudden  ready  to  fall  into  a 
Well;  your  Heart  is  immediately  touched,  and  you  fly  to  fave  it.  You  are  not  then  deter¬ 
mined  by  Reflection,  nor  influenced  by  the  thoughts  of  deferving  the  Acknowledgments  of  the 
Father  and  the  Mother,  or  of  procuring  to  yourfelf  an  empty  Honour;  you  aCt  by  an  Impulfe 
purely  natural.  In  unforfeen  Events,  and  when  there  is  no  Time  either  for  Reflection  or  Delibera¬ 
tion,  k  is  genuine  Nature  that  aCts..  It  is  not  fo  at  other  Junctures,  which  admit  of  Deliberation 
before  ACrion  ;  for  there  Difguife  and  Diffimulation  may  enter. 

What  I  have  faid  of  Compaffion,  adds  Mencius,  I  apply  to  the  other  Virtues:  To  Piety, 
to  Equity,  to  Humanity,  and  to  Prudence  :  We  have  the  Seeds  and  Principles  of  them  all  in  our 
Heart,  and  if  we  took  care  to  follow  the  Hints  they  give  us,  we  fhould  be  in  a  continual  Guard 
againft  the  Pafiions  that  are  alone  able  to  deftroy  them,  and  every  Day  perfeCt  ourfelves  mere  and 
more. 

One  of  the  Difciples  of  Corfu pus ,  whofe  Name  was  Tse  lu,  had  fo  great  a  defire  for  Per¬ 
fection,  that  it  gave  him  an  exquifite  Pleafure  when  he  was  told  of  any  Fault.  The  Emperor 

Tu  immediately  beftowed  marks  of  his  RefpeCt  and  Acknowledgment  upon  the  Man  who 

gave 
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gave  him  good  Advice.  The  great  Shun ,  regarding  Virtue  not  as  the  property  of  a  particular 
Perfon,  but  as  a  common  Good  belonging  to  all  Mankind  ;  he  made  an  Advantage  of,  and 
ft  u  died  to  acquire,  all  the  Perfections  and  Virtues  which  he  faw  in  others.  This  he  putin 
Practice,  through  all  the  Degrees  of  his  Life,  not  only  while  he  was  Hufbandman  in  the  Plains 
of  Lye  fiean ,  a  Loiter  in  the  City  of  Ho  pin ,  or  a  Fijherman  upon  the  Lake  Lû  i  tfe ,  but 
even  when  he  was  Emperor. 

When  a  Man  endeavours  thus  to  appropriate  to  himfelf  the  Virtues  which  he  remarks  in 
others,  he  renders  Virtue  common  to  all  For  in  profiting  by  another’s  Example,  he  fets  the 
fame  Example  to  others,  that  they  may  profit  in  their  Turn. 


C  A  A  P  T  E  R  IV. 


MENCIUS  continues  the  Converfation,  which  he  had  begun  in  the  preceeding  Chapter, 
with  his  Difciple.  He  treats  firft  of  three  Things  which  are  neceftary  to  Succefs  in 
War;  namely,  the  Choice  of  Time,  the  Advantage  of  Ground,  and  the  Concord  and  Union 
of  fuch  as  either  attack  or  defend  a  Place.  But  he  judges  the  laft  Circumftance  more  abfolutely, 
and  more  efpecially,  neceftary. 

I  fhall  fuppofe,  fays  he,  that  a  City  is  in  thebeft  State  of  Defence,  both  by  the  height  of  its 
Walls,  the  deepnefs  of  its  Ditches,  the  number  and  bravery  of  its  Garrifon;  and  in  ftiort  by  the 
plenty  of  its  Proviftons.  With  all  thefe  Advantages,  if  there  is  Difcord  among  Troops,  or 
if  a  Mifunderftanding  divides  the  Officers  and  the  Soldiers,  the  City  will  be  carried  loon,  and 
without  much  Refiftance. 

One  of  the  Difciples  of  Men  fins,  a  little  after,  puts  a  Queftion  to  him  which  he  thought 
would  puzzle  him  :  I  perceive,  laid  he  to  his  Mailer,  in  the  different  Kingdoms  where  you  have 
refided,  you  fometimes  accepted,  and  fometimes  refufed  the  Prefents  preferred  you  by  their 
Kings.  You  have  refufed  2400  Lads  of  fine  Silver  from  the  King  of  Lf  yet  made  no  fcruple 
to  accept  of  1680  from  the  King  of  Song,  and  of  1200  from  the  King  of  Sye.  I  find  no 
uniformity  in  this  Conduct  :  The  fame  Reafon  that  made  you  refufe  the  Prefents  of  the  one; 
ought  to  have  induced  you  to  have  refufed  thofe  of  the  others. 

You  are  miftaken,  anfwered  Menfius:  I  did  nothing  but  what  was  agreeable  to  the  Lights  of 
Reafon  and  Equity.  While  I  was  in  the  Kingdom  of  Song,  and  ready  to  make  a  long  Voyage, 
it  was  both  polite  and  equitable  in  the  Prince,  to  fupply  me  with  Money  for  defraying  my 
neceftary  Expences,  confequently,  I  had  a  good  F^eafon  for  accepting  his  Prefent.  The  King¬ 
dom  of  Sye,  while  I  was  there,  refounded  with  the  noife  of  Arms,  and  was  threatened  by  an 
immediate  Irruption  of  the  Enemy:  Amidft  thefe  Tumults  I  run  the  rifque  of  being  ftarved, 
and  it  was  but  reafonable  that  the  Prince,  who  had  invited  me  into  his  Dominions,  fhould  provide 
for  my  Subfiftence.  But  as  to  what  concerns  the  King  of  Lf,  as  he  had  no  Reafon  to  give  me 
a  Prefent,  fo  I  had  none  to  accept  of  it,  which  if  I  had  done,  it  had  been  a  Ihameful  Avarice 
in  me,  and  unworthy  of  a  Man,  who  had  fpent  his  Life  in  the  Study  of  Wifdom. 

Menfius  having  gone  to  the  City  of  Ping  lo,  which  was  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tffi,  he  found  the 
Country  lying  wafte  through  a  general  Barrennefs:  One  half  of  the  numerous  Inhabitants  perifhed 
of  Plunger,  and  the  other  half  left  the  ungrateful  Soil  to  feek  for  Food  in  more  diftant  Kingdoms. 
Menfius  addrelfing  himfelf  to  Kiw  fin,  who  was  Governor  of  the  City  ;  If  any  of  your  Sol¬ 
diers,  faid  he,  while  upon  Duty,  fhould  five  times  fucceffively  defert  his  Rank,  would  you  not 
pnnilh  him  ?  I  would  not  wait  for  his  doing  it  three  times,  replies  the  Governor,  for  Î  would 
punifh  him  the  firft  time.  You  are  in  the  right,  replies  Menfius  ;  but  you  condemn  yourfelf 
for  neglecting  what  is  more  important  in  your  Charge.  During  thefe  melancholy  Years  of  Bar¬ 
rennefs  ;  the  People  perifti  of  Plunger  and  Mifery  :  I  fee  many  ftooping  under  the  weight  of 
Years,  who  fall  with  meer  Weaknefs  into  the  Ditches,  and  there  finifh  their  unhappy  Lives  ; 
I  fee  others,  and  thefe  are  the  greater  Number,  who  being  young,  and  full  of  Vigour,  rove 
from  one  End  of  the  Empire  to  the  other,  to  feek  whereupon  to  live.  Alas!  replies  Kiw  fin , 
fu ,  I  lament  thefe  Calamities,  and  I  wifh  I  were  able  to  apply  a  Remedy.  But  I  have 
no  Authority  to  caufe  the  Granaries  to  be  opened,  or  to  exempt  the  People  from  their  Tri¬ 
butes.  If  a  rich  Man,  replies  Mencius,  fhould  commit  to  you  the  Care  of  his  Flecks,  and 
would  not  affign  them  proper  Pafturage,  what  would  you  do?  You  are  the  Paftor  of  this 
great  People:  And  you  ought  to  addrefs  yourfelf  to  the  King,  to  relieve  their  Miferies  and  to 
fupply  their  Neceftities  :  If  the  King  will  not  hear  you,  can  you  calmly  fee  them  die  of  Hun¬ 
ger,  and  will  not  you  rather  throw  up  your  Government  ? 

Menfius  finding  that  the  wife  Councils  which  he  gave  to  the  King  of  L'fi  and  his  Minifters 
were  all  loft,  refolved  to  retire  to  his  native  Country.  One  of  his  Difciples  called  lu  who 
attended  him  in  his  Voyage,  obferving  a  certain  Cloud  of  Sadnefs  and  Melancholy  hanging  on 
his  Countenance,  faid  to  him  ;  I  have  often  heard  you  fay,  that  a  wife  Man  is  never  uneafy,  il 
Heaven  no  longer  favours  his  Undertakings;  and  that  he  never  complains  when  Men  refufe  to 
conform  themfelves  to  his  Maxims  ;  yet  you  have  a  melancholy  Air  which  is  far  from  being  natu¬ 
ral  to  you,  and  doubtlefs  is  a  mark  of  fome  fecret  Difcontent. 

No,  replies  Menfius,  I  complain  neither  of  Heaven  nor  of  Men  :  I  am  only  gay  or  fad,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  different  Situation.  When  I  led  a  private  and  afolitary  Life,  I  was  imployed  only  in 
the  Study  of  Wifdom.  But  at  prefent,  while  I  teach  my  Doétrine  to  Princes  and  People,  and 
while  I  have  life  public  Good  in  View,  I  am  melancholy. 
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CHAPTER-  V. 

THIS  Chapter  contains  a  Dialogue  betwixt  Mencius  and  Prince  Fen  hung,  Heir  of  the 
Principality  of  Teng .  The  Philofopher  Shews  him,  that  every  Man  is  capable  of  pradifing 
Virtue,  and  imitating  the  Sages  ;  becaufe  the  Goodnefs  of  Nature  which  we  receive  from  L’yen 
[Heaven,]  is  the  fame  in  all  Men,  and  this  Goodnefs  is  no  other  than  a  natural  Inclination  to 
Juftice  and  Piety. 

When  Paillons  grow  up  with  Years,  faid  he,  if  Reafon  moderates  them,  Nature  then  per¬ 
fects  herfelf,  and  the  Man  becomes  virtuous.  He  next  propofes  the  Emperors  Tau  and  Shun 
for  Patterns.  Think  not,  continues  the  Philofopher,  that  the  Virtues  of  thefe  Heroes  can’t  be 
attained.  They  were  Men  like  you,  and  according  to  the  Endeavours  you  ufe,  and  the  Appli¬ 
cation  which  you  give,  you  may  become  wife  like  them.  All  I  fear  is,  left  you  ihould  be  dif- 
couraged  with  the  Difficulties  you  muft  encounter  in  your  Endeavours  to  Subdue  your  Paillons, 
to  pradife  Virtue,  and  to  learn  the  right  Art  of  Government.  The  Shu  king  informs  us,  that 
the  Medicine,  which  does  not  work  the  Patient,  is  ineftedual  :  In  the  fame  manner,  a  Prince 
reaps  no  Advantage  from  the  Inftrudions  of  wife  Men,  if  he  does  not  ftruggle  to  vanquiih  him- 
felf.  Prince  Ven  kung  s  Father  dying  at  this  juncture,  he  confulted  Menfius  in  what  manner 
he  ihould  pay  the  lad;  Duties  to  him,  the  better  to  Shew  hisAffedion.  You  mud,  anfwer’d  Men- 
çius,  obferve  the  Rules  prelcribed  by  the  Rites  to  thofe  who  are  really  refpedful  to  their  Fathers. 
The  Mourning  ihould  continue  for  three  Years;  and  during  that  time,  they  ought  to  lay 
down  all  public  Pods,  to  be  employed  only  in  their  juft  Griefs,  to  cloath  themfelves  in  coarfe 
Stuffs,  and  to  fubfift  only  upon  the  moil  ordinary  Rice. 

I  have  learned  from  Confufius ,  added  he,  that  formerly,  when  the  Emperor  dyed,  his  Son 
who  Succeeded  him,  caufed  a  mean  Hutt  to  be  built  without  the  Second  Gate  of  the  Palace, 
where  he  paffed  three  Years  in  mourning  for  his  Father,  in  proftrating  himfelf  both  Morning 
and  Evening  before  his  *  Coffin,  and  living  on  the  coarfed  Rice.  During  that  time,  the  Prime 
Minider  governed  the  Empire.  The  Mandarins  and  the  Grandees,  after  the  Example  of  their 
Princes,  drove  who  Ihould  give  the  greated  Marks  of  their  Grief,  and  the  Mourning  became 
general  throughout  all  the  Empire. 

Prince  Fen  kung  refolved  to  follow  this  Advice  :  But  as  the  Rites  in  the  Province  of  fteng 
preferibe  only  five  Months  of  Mourning  for  a  King,  he  pad  that  Time  in  bewailing  his  Father. 
When  the  Day  for  carrying  the  Corps  to  the  Burying-Place  was  fixt,  Curiofity  drew  from  all 
Parts  of  the  Empire  a  prodigious  multitude  of  Spectators,  who  beheld  the  Prince  following 
the  funeral  Pomp  with  a  pale  emacerated  Countenance,  fending  up  Sighs,  which  came  from  the 
Bottom  of  his  Heart,  and  melted  them  into  Tears. 

Thefe  Strangers,  returning  home  after  the  funeral  Solemnity  was  over,  were  fo  many  Tongues 
which  proclaimed  every  where  the  Piety  of  Fen  kung ,  and  revived  the  Practice  of  the  ancient 
Ceremonies  indituted  in  Honour  of  the  Dead,  which  till  that  Time  had  been  much  negleded. 

Fen  kung  intending  himfelf  to  govern  his  Kingdom,  defired  Mençius  to  give  him  Some  Rules 
which  might  dired  him  to  govern  wifely.  The  fird  Objed,  fays  the  Philofopher,  a  King 
ought  to  regard,  is  his  People;  what  principally  touches  the  People,  is  their  Subjijlence  :  The 
means  of  their  Suhfifience  are  the  Lands ,  when  diligently  cultivated,  and  abundantly  producing 
the  Neceffaries  of  Life.  Agriculture  then  ought  to  be  looked  into,  and  the  greated  Care  taken 
that  the  Lands  do  not  lie  idle  :  The  People  will  then  have  whereupon  to  live,  and  being  under 
no  Appréhendons  of  Want,  they  will  endeavour  to  reform  their  Manners,  and  to  acquire  Virtue. 

On  the  contrary,  if  they  find  themfelves  in  Want,  all  their  Paffions  will  foon  break  loofe  ; 
for  there  is  no  Crime  but  what  Neceffity  and  Indigence  will  drive  them  to  commit  :  When 
their  Wants  are  exceffive,  the  Rigour  of  their  Laws,  and  the  Severity  of  Puniffiments  will  be 
Curbs  too  weak  to  redrain  them.  For  this  reafon,  wife  Princes  formerly  lived  with  a  great 
deal  of  Modedy  and  Frugality  ;  the  former  Virtue  inducing  them  to  treat  their  People  with 
Moderation  and  the  latter  preventing  their  impofing  too  fevere  Taxes  :  This  made  an  able  Man¬ 
darin  fay,  “  That  a  Prince  who  aimed  at  Riches, ^  could  never  arrive  at  Virtue  ;  and  the  Prince 

“  who  defired  to  be  virtuous,  could  never  be  rich.  ,  -  -  .  c  . 

Mencius  next  exhorts  Fen  kung  to  edabhffi  public  Schools,  for  teaching  the  Practice  of  Virtue. 
He  then  points  out  the  Manner  in  which  the  Partition  and  Divifion  of  Lands  ought  to  be  made, 
fo  that*  neither  the  Hufbandman,  nor  the  Officers  of  the  King  might  wrong  one  another.  In 
fhort  'faid  he  if  you  pradife  exadly  all  I  have  told  you,  I  dare  not  fay  that  you  will  one  Day 
attain  to  Imperial  Dignity  ;  but  I  can  boldly  pronounce,  that  Emperors  will  form  themfelves 
uoon  von  and  take  you  for  then  Pattern. 

L  The  Prince  profited  by  the  Inftru&ions  of  the  Philofopher  ;  and  by  the  wile  Diftribution 
which  he  made  of  the  Lands,  and  his  Care  to  have  them  well  cultivated,  he  foon  faw  Plenty 
flourifh  in  his  Dominions.  The  Reputation  he  gained,  engaged  a  great  many  Strangers  to  fettle 
in  his  Kingdom,  and  to  petition  for  Lands  which  they  might  cultivate. 

Amon»  thefe  Strangers  there  were  fome  Seftartes,  who  propagated  a  very  dangerous  Opinion, 
and  very  contrary  to  good  Government.  They  pretended,  that  a  wife  Prince  ought  to  live  upon 
his  own  Labour  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  People;  that  he  ought  to  till  the  Land,  and  to  eat 

:  Vol.  I.  5  0.  •  nothinS 

*  The  Chine  fe  frequently  preferve  in  their  Houfes  the  Coffins  car  rye».!  to  the  Durving-Place. 
of  their  Fathers  for  feveral  Months,  nay  Years,  before  they  aie 
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nothing  but  what  was  the  Fruit  of  the  Ground  cultivated  by  his  Royal  Hands.  Mencius  refut  A 
thefe  Sectaries  in  the  following  Manner:  Add  reding  himfelf  to  Shin  fyang,  who  was  becom 
their  Difciple,  Why,  fays  he,  do  thofe  of  your  Sed  confine  themfelves  to  labouring;  th* 
Land  ?  Why  don’t  they  make  their  own  Cloaths?  Why  don’t  they  forge  their  own  Spades  and 
their  other  Infiruments  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  Kettles  wherein  they  boil  their  Rice 
and  in  fhort,  every  Thing  elfe  they  make  ufe  of  in  their  way  of  Life?  Would  not  this  be  better 
than  to  run  about  to  Merchants  and  Tradefmen’s  Shops  to  buy  thefe  different  Utenfils  ? 

This,  replied  Shin  fyang,  is  impofiible  ;  Agriculture  employs  a  Man  entirely.  IfHufband 
men  fhall  attempt  to  make  all  the  Infiruments  you  have  named,  thev  mufi  needed  the  r w  Jr 
the  Lands,  which  will  then  become  barren.  ’  e  ot 

Wifely  fpoken,  replied  Mençius ,  Is  it  then  a  fmall  Affair  to  govern  a  Kingdom  ?  Is  not  that 
Employment  enough  for  all  the  Moments  of  a  Prince?  He,  doubtlefs,  will  have  a  o-reat  deal  of 
Leifure  to  work  with  his  Subjects  in  cultivating  the  Ground. 

This  Comparifon  flopped  the  Mouth  of  Shin,  /yang.  Mencius  then  fhews  him,  that  it  was 
neceflary  there  fhould  be  different  Employments  and  Profeflions  in  a  Kingdom  ;  that  one  Man 
could  not  have  Time  to  look  after  every  thing;  that  the  Emperor  Tan  divided  the  Toils  of 
Government  with  his  Minifiers,  for  the  greater  Eafe  and  Inftrudion  of  his  People  •  and  that 
this,  in  a  Prince,  is  called  univerfal  Piety ,  and  extends  indifferently  to  all  his  Subjeds 

He  then  oppofes  the  fame  Sectaries,  who  wanted  to  eflablifh  an  Equality  in  the  Prices  of  all 
Goods,  fo  that  a  coarfe  Stuff  fhould  be  fold  as  dear  as  the  finefi. 


In  mort,  he  concludes  this  Chapter  by  refuting  the  Dodhine  of  another  Sed!,  which  ore 
tended  that  all  Men  ought  to  be  loved  alike,  without  making  any  Difference  betwixt  Relations 
and  Strangers  He  points  out  the  ridiculous  Abfurdity  of  this  Opinion,  and  then  {hews  that  the 

Cuftom  eftabhftied  in  all  Ages^  of  bellowing  a  more  honourable  Burial  upon  Parents  than  on 

others,  at  ole  ftoni  the  greater  Degtee  of  Love  with  which  Nature  inipires  Children 


CHAPTER  VI. 

tvs  ENCfXiS  chapter  inftmdts  tay  his  Difciple,  and  lhews  him  the  Manner 
J.V  J.  in  which  a  wife  Man,  who  profeffes  to  teach  the  Art  of  living  and  of  reigning  well 
ought  to  behave  Among!!  other  things,  he  tells  him,  that  fuch  a  Man  ihould  beware  not  to 
introduce  himfelf  in  an  undecent  Manner  into  the  Palaces  of  Princes,  and  that  he  ought  to 
take  care  to  be  invited,  and  even  preft  before  he  goes  thither  :  That  as  the  meaneft  Artift  would 
blulh  to  deviate  from  the  Rules  of  his  Art,  fo  a  wife  Man  ought  to  difeover  in  all  his  Conduit 

îh  Wre  °.f  hl-r^earr.cthe  Secen-y  °.f  his  Manners>  and  the  Equity  of  his  Adions: 
That  if  he  feeks  to  raife  himfelf  to  Dignities,  in  order  more  fuccefsfully  to  propagate  his  Doc¬ 
trine  he  ought  to  ufe  no  Methods  but  thofe  which  Juftice  preferibes:  If  he  remains  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  Condition  lie  ought  to  be  eafy  fince,  even  then,  he  deferves  equally  to  be  honoured  on 
account  of  the  Excellence  of  his  Dodrine. 

The  firft  Mintfter  of  the  Kingdom  of  Song  having  made  a  vifit  to  Mençius,  communicated  to 
!  a  he  had  to  abolilh  the  difagreeable  Cuftom  that  had  been  introduced,  of  burthen- 

mg  the  People  with i  Imports;  declaring  that  he  wifli’d  to  revive  the  ancient  Laws  which  exaft 
only  the  Tithe  of  the  Crop  to  be  paid  in  Tribute,  and  prohibit  the  taxing  any  foreign  Merchan¬ 
dize  imported  into  the  Kingdom  :  But,  adds  he,  as  thefe  wife  Laws  have  been  long  difufed  and 
feem  now  to  be  entirely  forgotten,  I  think  they  ought  not  to  be  re-eftablifli'd  all  at  once:  In  my 
Opinion,  it  will  be  bettei  to  gain  that  End  by  flow  and  imperceptible  Degrees  :  What  is  your 
Opinion  ?  I  fhall  anfwer  your  Queftion  ,faid  Mencius ,  only  by  a  familiar  Comparifon  A  certain 
Peilon  had  gotten  into  a  Habit  of  dealing  fome  Hens  every  Day  from  his  Neighbours;  Oneofhis 
Fnends  who  difeovered  him,  had  the  Courage  to  tell  him,  that  it  was  a  fhameful  Aftion,  and 
worthy  of  a  Man  either  of  Honour  or  Honefty.  I  own  it,  anfwered  the  Doétor  :  But  as  it  is 

Cnirl  "pu  T  feepi 7  r00t  Ü  m ,  ™V  ^ture, for  me  t0  corre<a  i£  a11  of  a  fadden,  I  will  take  this 
H  K-f  '  wu ftea  °"  y  r?ne  -F °Y  ln ,a  Montb>  and  in  time  1  may  come  entirely  to  give  over  this 

kdved  JfÏLft  Zw  y°U  think  that>this  Mm,  acknow- 

iedged  and  dUefted  his  \  ice,  fhould  immediately  have  correded  it  ? 

About  that  Time,  two  Seds  in  reded  the  Empire  with  their  wicked  Dodrines-  Tam  was  the 
D^rine  et6  ^  H  "t  ?  t  ^  being  a  zealous  Deffnder’oSe  I, 

banned  Man  anT  .y  ‘7*“' 7  ^1"°^  ^  made  him  Pafs  a  Actions  ill- 

gC  iÏ  rhc  0ved  t0  Z  d,<Put,nS-  °ne  °f  h>s  Difciples,  zealous  for  his  Mafter’s 

.a’lTXt  SS,  Opi"i0" he  oppo“'  ~  hi“  *-  «  *»  *"4 

But  thakis’nni65 uM'nf>U1’  that  I  could  condemn  myfelf  to  Silence  all  the  reft  of  my  Days: 

to  oppofe  this  Twmfnf'V  ^  DUri  °b'.‘geS  me  t0  put  a  Vio!ence  UP°"  my  Inclination,  and 
Ever  fince  the  wife  R  •  dangerous  Opinions,  with  which  they  would  overthrow  the  Empire. 

rhy  the  kop  e^Led  CT  T  *7“°"  Ta“™d?b“n>  unde?  the  Shadow  of  whofe  Autho- 

The  Emperors  who  fuSedld  theT  T  p  C°nti"Ual  ™ffitude  °f  good  and  bad  Government, 
their  Power  oporeffed  the  nr,  p  V  ril'c<;'s>_apphed  only  to  their  Pleafures,  and  abufing 
down  the  Houfes  of  vaft  Nnm!  C°n  •y ctf15lr  Exactions  and  Violence:  Some  of  them  beat 

Others  drove  th  pkp  e  ou  oflet  fZ  ‘°  TZ  Po"ds>  Lak«  a»d  Revoirs: 

dens  and  Places  ofPfe!fi™'.w  nr  and  Flelds'  whlch  the-v  tllr«d  into  Parks,  Gar- 
’  1  lCeS  °f  P,eafure:  Whole  Diftrtcfts  were  foon  changed  into  Forefts,.  which  feLd  as 
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the  Retreat  of  T ygers,  wild  Boars,  and  Leopards.  Such  were  the  Amufements  of  thefe  Princes, 
who  reduced  their  People  to  the  moft  terrible  Want.  Chew,  who  fucceeded  them  in  the 
Throne  by  his  Cruelties -,  com  pleated  their  Tyranny.  Atlaft,  the  Cries  and  Groans  of  the  People 
touched  the  Heart  of  Vu  vang ,  who  declared  War  againft,  and  dethroned,  the  Tyrant. 

is  rince,  w  ien  Mailer  of  the  Empire,  applied  himfelf  to  reftore  its  primitive  Luftre, 
and  to  procure  the  Happinefs  of  his  Subjects  :  He  demolifhed  thofe  Gardens,  Parks,  Forefts,  and 
Houles  of  Pleafure,  and  reftored  to  the  People  the  Lands  that  were  their  Property.  The  Face 
or  the  Empire  was  foon  changed,  and  after  fo  many  Miferies  and  Calamities  the  People 
began  to  take  Breath  But  thefe  happy  Times  were  of  no  long  Continuance  :  The  Princes  who 
fucceeded  him  mfenfibly  loft  a  Difpofition  to  Virtue  :  The  Laws  were  weakened,  and  the 
wile  Maxims  that  taught  the  Art  of  Reigning  were  no  longer  inculcated  ;  the  Empire  faw  itfelf 
pmnged  again  into  its  former  Barbarity  :  So  that  the  Virtues  peculiar  to  a  reafonable  Soul,  I 
mean,  Love  for  a  Parent, «and  Refped  for  a  Prince,  were  almoft  quite  annihilated. 

Then  appeared  Confuçius ,  who,  touched  at  this  general  Blindnefs,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
Ruin  of  the  Empire,  by  reforming  the  Manners,  by  reviving  the  ancient  Laws,  and  by  fetting 
before  the  Eyes,  both  of  the  Princes  and  People,  thole  great  Actions  of  the  Emperors  and  Kings 
who  reigned  glorioufly  for  about  200  Years.  This  is  the  Subject  of  his  Book  intitled  Spring  and 
Autumn.  His  Inftructions  and  Maxims  were  attended  to,  and  applauded;  nay  there  was  no 
refilling  him,  fo  that  every  one  endeavour  d  to  conform  himfelf  to  his  Morals.  But  is  there  now 
any  Footftep  of  the  Reformation  he  wrought  ?  Where  are  the  Emperors  whole  Virtue  and 
-Wifdom  rendered  them  refpected  by  the  People?  In  what  are  Kings  now  imployed  ?  L)o  not  we 
fee  them  tread  upon  the  Laws  of  Juftice,  that  they  may  deftroy  and  tear  one  another  to  Pieces 
by  the  moft  cruel  Wars?  How  many  ignorant  and  impious  Profeftbrs  take  the  Advantage  of 
thefe  Diforders  to  propagate  their  pernicious  Maxims,  and  to  eftablifh  their  dangerous  Sects  ?  Such 
is  that  of  Tang  Jhu,  who,  without  regarding  the  public  Good,  teaches  that  every  one  ought  to 
mind  only  Himfelf  and  his  own  Intereft,  and  is  a  profelTed  Enemy  of  ail  Governors  !  Such 
is  that  of  Me  tye ,  who,  ignorant  of  the  ftrict  Ties  of  Blood,  and  laying  it  down  as  a  Princi¬ 
ple,  That  all  Men  ought  to  be  loved  alike,  deftroys  the  filial  Affections,  and  makes  no  difference 
betwixt  a  Father  and  a  Stranger. 

Thefe  Sectaries  have  already  gained  Profeiites  among  the  Literati,  who  reject  the.ancient 
Doctrine  as  handed  down  to  them  by  our  Sages,  that  they  may  follow  the  pernicious  Maxims 
of  thefe  blind  Profeffors.  What  fhall  become  of  good  Order,  Peace,  and  the  public  Tranquility, 
if  thefe  Sectaries  are  not  foon  checked?  We  have  Xnftances  in  all  Ages  of  great  Men,  who  have 
fupported  the  Empire  when  fhe  was  upon  the  very  Brink  of  her  Ruin.  The  celebrated  Yu  flopp’d 
the  Inundation  of  Waters,  and  reftored  Plenty.  Prince  Chew-kong  fubdued  and  put  to  flight 
the  Barbarous  Nations  that  poured  in  from  the  South  and  North,  and  re-eftablifhed  Tran¬ 
quillity.  Confuçius  revived  the  Vigour  of  the  ancient  Laws,  and  oppofed  the  pernicious  Defigns 
of  fome  Rebels.  At  prefent,  when  a  general  Infe&ion  gains  ground  on  all  Sides,  by  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  Underftanding,  and  deftroying  the  good  Morals  of  Mankind;  ought  not  I,  after  the  Exam¬ 
ple  of  thefe  great  Men,  to  do  my  beft  to  flop  its  Progrefs,  and  thereby  to  preferve  the  Empire. 

Mencius  ends  this  Difcourfe  by  laying  down  the  Rules  of  true  Temperance,  and  by  fhewing 
how  ridiculous  thofe  Encomiums  are,  which  are  bellowed  upon  a  Man  who  affedts  a  vain  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Sobriety. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FROM  a  View  of  the  Conduct  of  fome  Princes,  who  in  the  Government  of  their  States 
follow  only  their  own  Caprices,  and  neglect  the  ancient  Laws,  Mençius  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Reflections  : 

A  Workman  however  fkilful  he  is,  can  never  fucceed  in  what  he  works,  if  he  does  not  make 
life  of  Compafles  and  a  Rule.  He  who  precedes  in  a  Concert,  will  make  a  wretched  Difcord 
of  the  fineft  Mufic,  if  he  does  not  employ  twelve  Flutes,  fome  fhort,  fome  long,  that  there 
may  be  a  Harmony  betwixt  the  Voices  and  the  Inftruments.  It  is  the  fame  with  a  Prince;  his 
State  will  be  in  Diforder  and  Confufion,  if  he  does  not  regulate  his  Conduct  by  the  Laws  of 
good  Government  which  the  Ancients  have  left  us. 

J  The  Ancients  invented  the  different  Uten fils;  Compaffes,  the  Rule,  the  Manner  of  Level¬ 
ling,  Weights,  Meafures,  and  all  the  other  Inftruments  which  we  at  this  Day  ufe  with  fo 
much  Succefs,  in  finifhing  Buildings,  and  the  other  Works  that  are  ufeful  to  the  public  Weal. 
They  likewife,  by  a  confiant  Application,  endeavoured  to  tranfmit  to  their  Pofterity  the  Art 
of  good  Government  among  them,  by  eftablifhing  the  wifeft  Laws,  from  which  we  have  learned 
thofe  of  Equity,  Civility  and  Politenefs  :  Thefe  have  taught  us  how  to  divide  the  Ground,  to 
plant  Trees,  to  breed  Animals  which  are  ufeful  to  the  Support  of  Life,  and  to  eftablifh  Schools 
for  inftructing  the  People  in  good  Morals.  A  Prince,  who  is  at  no  Pains  to  obferve  thefe  Laws, 
can  never  wifely  govern  his  Kingdom. 

The  Miniftry  of  a  Prince,  continued  Mençius ,  who  does  not  reign  according  to  the  Rules  of 
Equity,  can  be  compofed  only  of  grovelling  Souls,  who  will  flatter  his  Inclinations,  and  take  no  care 
to  enforce  the  Obfervation  of  the  Laws.  Under  him,  the  Crowd  of  Mandarins ,  who  commonly 
follow  the  Air  of  a  Court,  will  feek  only  after  the  Honours  and  Profits  of  their  Polls,  and  neg- 
led  their  Duties.  The  People,  feeing  this  general  Difregard  both  of  Law  and  Juftice,  will  no  Ion- 
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rrer  have  any  Thing  to  redrain  them.  They  will  no  longer  fear  to  infringe  the  Laws  of  the 
Empire,  they  will  live  without  any  Curb,  and  give  a  loofe  to  all  their  Pafiions.  I  afk,  ifa 
Kin  gdotn  can  long  fubfift  in  fuch  a  Condition  ? 

A  Prince  then  mud  be  a  Lover  of  Wifdom  and  Equity  :  A  Minider  ought  to  be  faithful  to  his' 
Prince,  and  ready  to  execute  his  Orders.  But  how  can  he  be  faithful,  if  he  dudies  only  to  pleafe 
him,  and  to  footh  his  Padions  ;<  if  he  does  not  fet  before  his  Eyes  the  heroick  Virtues  of  our 
ancient  Emperors,  thele  nobleft  Patterns  to  every  wife  Prince.  . 

Mencius  then  (hews  that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  Dedruétion  of  a  Kingdom,  than  the 
unjud  Êxercife  of  the  Royal  Prerogative. 

There  is  an  Art,  continued  he,  in  maintaining  Authority  ;  which  is,  by  keeping  the  People 
within  the  Bounds  of  the  Fidelity  they  owe  to  their  Prince.  The  Means  of  rendering  them 
faithful  are,  by  gaining  their  Hearts  j  and'their  Hearts  are  eafily  gain’d,  when  Authority  is  directed 
by  the  Love  of  Judice,  and  a  hearty  Zeal  for  the  public  Weal.  An  Otter,  who  is  condantly 
fpreading  Snares  for  Fifii,  obliges  them  to  conceal  themfelves  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Water;  and 
a  Kite,  who  is  always  foaring  in  the  Air  over  the  little  Birds,  makes  them  to  tremble,  and  forces 
them  to  retire  into  the  Hollows  of  the  Trees;  in  the  fame  manner,  thefe  barbarous  Princes  Kye 
and  Chew ,  by  fcattering  Fear  and  Terror  among  the  People,  forced  them  to  feek  an  Afylum  under 
the  wife  Princes  Ching  tang  and  Vu  vang,  whofe  Clemency,  Judice,  and  Moderation  are  univer- 
fally  celebrated. 

The  Effects  of  Chews  Tyranny  over  his  People  are  well  known.  The  Prince  Pe  i  on  the  one 
Side,  and  the  wife  Fay  kong  on  the  other,  efcaped  his  Cruelties  by  privately  retiring  to  the  Sea- 
fhores.  The  Fame  of  Prince  Fen  vangs  great  Virtues,  his  Piety,  his  Clemency,  his  Judice, 
the  Goodnefs  of  his  tender  and  compaflionate  Heart,  together  with  the  Care  he  took  of  the 
Aged,  the  Minors,  Widows,  and  Orphans  refounded  on  all  Sides.  What  are  we  doing  here  ? 
faid  thefe  two  Sages.  Let  us  repair  to  that  wife  King,  and  for  ever  devote  ourfelves  to  his  Ser- 
Accordingly  they  did  fo;  but  with  what  an  Impreflion  were  the  People  druck,  when  they 


vice. 


faw  the  Conduct  of  thefe  two  Men,  fo  illudrious  by  their  Birth  and  Employments,  and  fo  vene¬ 
rable  by  their  Age  and  Virtues,  and  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  Fathers  of  their  Country  ? 
Their  Examples  brought  over  the  whole  Empire  ;  Chew  was  abandoned  by  his  Subje&s,  and 
forced  to  defeend  from  his  Throne,  which  he  refigned  to  Fen  vang. 

Some  Princes,  adds  Mencius ,  affedl  to  appear  gentle,  affable,  fober  and  moderate.  But  thefe 
are  only  the  diffembled  Virtues  of  an  Outfide  ;  they  are  Virtues  which  are  Strangers  to  their 
Hearts,  and  belyed  by  their  Addons.  Are  they  in  reality  affable,  while  they  have  a  Con¬ 
tempt  for  their  Subjeds  ?  Are  they  fober  and  temperate,  while  their  Avarice  is  infatiable,  and 
their  oppreffive  Exadions  upon  their  People  are  endlefs  ?  True  Clemency  confids  in  the  right 
Affedions  of  the  Heart,  and  not  in  exterior  Grimace,  an  affeded  Tone,  an  obliging  Smile, 
or  the  tinfel  Appearance  of  an  unnatural  Gentlenefs. 

The  Eyes  of  a  Man  are  frequently  the  Interpreters  of  his  Heart.  The  candid,  upright,  gene¬ 
rous  Soul,  is  often  read  by  a  Brightnefs,  which  gently  beams  in  the  Look.  On  the  contrary, 
Vice,  Falfiiood,  and  Diffimulation,  are  difeovered  by  a  certain  Gloom  that  overcads  it.  In 
diort,  the  good  or  bad  Affedions  of  the  Heart  are  difplayed  to  public  View,  by  a  correfponding 
Series  of  virtuous  or  vicious  Adions. 

A  Difciple  of  Mençius  afked  him,  Whence  it  happened  that  fo  many  wife  Perfons,  who  ten¬ 
derly  loved  their  Children,  intruded  their  Education  into  other  Hands  ?  That,  anfwered  our 
Philofopher,  is  the  Effect  of  their  Wifdom.  Is  it  not  true,  that  when  a  Son  does  not  improve 
by  the  Indructions  of  a  Father,  and  if  he  hears  his  Precepts  with  an  Air  ofDifcontent,  the  Father 
won’t  fail  to  be  diffatisfied  with  the  intractable  Boy  ?  What  is  then  the  Confequence?  The  natu¬ 
ral  Temper  of  the  Son  is  fowrer’d  ;  he  proceeds  even  to  reproach  his  Father  in  the  following 
Terms  :  “  You  lay  down  for  me  a  Plan  of  Life,  which  is  contrary  to  your  own  Practice.  Your 
<c  Maxims  and  your  Actions  appear  to  me  contradictory.”  The  Minds  of  both  will  thenceforward 
be  difunited  ;  the  Love  of  the  Father  will  cool,  and  the  Submiffion  andTendernefs  of  the  Son  in- 
fendbly  decay  :  Difcord  will  enfue  in  the  Family,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  dedructive 
to  good  Order. 

He  concludes  this  Chapter  with  obferving  three  Faults,  which  frequently  deal  into  filial  Ref- 
peB.  The  fird  is,  When  a  Son  perceives  fome  Weakneffes  in  his  Father,  and  yet,  without  lofing 
any  of  the  Refpect  he  owes  him,  has  not  recourfe  to  an  ingenious  Artifice,  which  may  reclaim 
him  to  Virtue,  after  the  Example  of  Prince  Shun,  who  having  a  very  vicious  Father,  redoubled 
every  Day  his  Application  and  Endearments,  dill  contriving  Ways  to  divert  him  ;  that  he 
might  infinuate  himfelf  fo  far  into  his  Affections,  as  to  win  him  over  to  the  Love  and 
the  Practice  of  Virtue.  The  fécond  Fault  is,  When  a  Son  has  poor  Parents,  yet  takes  no  care 
cious Parents,  to  relieve  them,  or  to  provide  for  their  Subfidence.  The  third  and  lad  is,  When  a  Son  neglects 
to  marry,  and  to  perpetuate  the  filial  Duties  in  his  Poderity,  by  practifing,  feveral  times  every 
Year,  the  Ceremonies  preferibed  in  Flonour  of  deceadd  Parents. 

CHAPTER  IF. 

i  E  NC  1U S  (lie ws  in  this  Chapter,  that  the  wife  Emperors,  who  have  reigned  fucccfiivcly, 
_  .  -L  have  always  obferved  the  fame  Conduct  in  Government,  and  the  lame  manner  of  Living, 
and  tirât  their  Favours  were  not  confined  to  particular  Perfons,  but  more  univerfal,  and  extended 
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in  goneral I  to  all  their  Subjects  Upon  this  the  Philofopher  related  a  generous  Adion  of  %fe  Can, 
f  °Vhj  f;in8,dom  o{Shl»>  which  was  univerfally  applauded.  Being  to  pafs  a 

RT1:ChrF  r7  'î°,rf\ble>  be  Perceived  a  poor  Man  who  was  on  foot,  and  durft  not  venture 

t0  fh‘  CF,u  d-  ,v  1  h^Minifter>  touchea  with  Companion,  took  him  into  his  Chariot  and  car- 
ried  linn  to  the  other  Side. 

„  Tth3k.1findtnT\  ïï-hed  Met  fin,  undeniably  had  a  beneficent  Inclination:  Yet  I  can  never 
allow  teat  ne  had  Abilities  for  governing  a  State.  Wife  Princes  have  always  taken  care  to  caufe 
Brides  to  be  built  for  the  pnol.c  Convenience;  and  it  was  never  heard  of,  that  during  their  Reign 
the  commerce  of  the  I  copie  was  ever  interrupted  by  the  difficulty  of  paffine  a  River 

Mc; pus  then  lays  down  a  good  many  Rules  of  Prudence.  He  tells  us,  “that  we  ought  to  be 
very  reierved  w.tn  refect  to  our  Neighbours  Failings,  left  we  indifcreetly  publiih  them  to  the 
Wo:  Id.  -yells  us,  mat  all  Extreams  are  Vice,  and  even  Virtue  itfelf,  when  carried  to  excefs, 

'I  n.°  0nSC!  '  ‘llL’  ■  R11  eve,7  ti!lllS  ab°ut  Confucius  was  natural,  and  that  in  his  Difcourfe  and 
Ac.ions,  ne  always  difeoyered  a  modeft  Character,  removed  from  all  Vanity  or  (Mentation  : 

/  na‘ //  R\w°uld  n“£  b".Srrel>  ,lf  Çalumny  only  hnrted  herfelf:  But  that  the  great  Misfortune 

p  n  J:  nr  P,Llbl,C  fuftamlfr0m  R  MaliSnity.  by  keeping  back  from  Dignities  and 
Polls  Men  of  Virtue  who.  were  moil  capable  to  fill  them. 

Syu,  one  of  his  Dficiples  afked  him  why  Confuçius  ftopt  fo  often  at  the  Bank  of  a  Rivulet  : 
It  is  tiue,  laid  he,  that  Philofopher  made  every  thing  tend  to  the  Inftruction  of  the  People- 
But  I  cannot  fee  what  he  could  find  in  the  gliding  of  the  Water,  and  the  foftnefs  of  its  Murmur 
that  could  be  or  ufe  to  the  Reformation  oi  Manners. 

Tlren  I  muft  tell  you  anfwered  Men  pus.  By  attentively  confidering  that  Rivulet,  which  ilfued 
Right  and  Day  from  its  Source;  and  which  calmly  continued  its  Courfe  to  the  Sea,  without  being 
flopped  by  the  Inequality  of  the  Ground,  or  the  Gulfs  it  met  with  in  its  Channel/ he  found 
Sn  mexhauft.ble  Fund  of  Reflection.  BehoM,  Rid  he,  a  natural  Image  of  the  Man  who 
draws  the  Rules  of  his  Conduct  from  Truth,  as  from  a  Fountain-head,  and  whommo  Obflacle 
can  hinder  from  arriving  at  Perfection  in  Virtue. 

AFei  this,  ne  paffes  to  the  Ufe  that  a  Man  ought  to  make  ofReafon,  which  is  the  only  Thing; 
that  diftinguimes  Men  from  Beads;  and  he  propofes  feme  of  the  ancient  Emperors,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  right  Reafon  in  every  thing,  as  Patterns.  Prince  Shun,  faid  he,  fell  into  fo  agreeable  a 

Habit  of  acting  according  to  the  Light  of  Realon,  that  even,  tho’  he  did  not  reflect/ he  never 
deviated  from  her  Paths. 

Prince  Tit.  was  continually  upon  his  Guard,  not  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Rules  of  right 
Reafon.  His  Cup-bearer  cne  Day  ferving  him  with  an  excellent  Wine  at  Table,  he  perceived 
that  he  was  too  much  pleafed  with  its  Flavour;  lam  afraid ,  faid  he,  that  the  Princes  .my  Succcf- 
firs  will  J Lifer  their  Hearts  to  be  effeminated  by  fo  delicious  a  Liquor  ;  and  immediately  difmiffed 
his  Cup-bearer,  and  renounced  the  ufe  of  Wine. 

Prince  Ching  tang  continually  watched  over  himfelf,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  either  of  the 
two  Extreams  •  fo  inconfident  with  Virtue.  In  his  Choice  of  Minifters  he  regarded  nothing 
but  Virtue.  He  preferred  the  Clown  to  the  Courtier,  and  the  Stranger  to  his  own  Relations 
when  he  found  in  them  a  fuperior  Merit. 

Ever  fmee  the  Emperor  Ping  *uang  tranfported  the  Imperial  Seat  to  the  Weft,  there  has  been 
feen  a  perceptible  Decay  of  Vigour  in  all  the  Parts  of  the  State  :  The  wife  Maxims,  and  the 
glorious  Actions  of  the  ancient  Emperors,  have  infenfibly  fallen  into  Oblivion.  This  induced 
Confuçius  to  write  the  Annals  of  the  illuftrious  Princes  of  his  native  Country,  Lû.  He  found 
Materials  in  the  Annals  of  the  Mandarins ,  who  were  preferred  to  write  the  Hiftory  of  their 
Nation  :  But  he  put  them  in  a  quite  new  Light,  by  the  Reflections  which  he  interfpeifed,  and 
by  the  Ornaments  of  a  chaftre,  polite  Stile  :  And  as  this  Philofopher  always  fpoke  and  thought 
modeftly  of  himfelf,  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  whatever  was  good  in  this  Book  was  borrowed  from 
others,  and  that  all  his  Merit  was  his  having  ranged  that  Series  of  Facts  into  better  Order,  and 
put  them  in  a  better  Stile. 

Mencius  then  lays  down  the  Rules  of  Temperance,  Liberality,  and  Fortitude,  as  he  faid  they  had 
been  taught  him  by  the  Difciples  of  Confucius.  He  principally  inculcates,  that  in  the  ïyxercife 
of  thefe  Virtues  a  Man  ought  not  to  be  engaged  by  the  firfl  View  that  offers,  but  that  he 
.ought  maturely  to  reflect,  before  he  determines  to  execute  any  Action  that  comes  under  the 
Head  of  thefe  Virtues.  Fie  then  treats  of  the  Means  of  attracting  the  Friendfliip  and  Effeem  of 
Men,  which  is  by  practifieg  of  Piety  and  Humanity;  and  this,  fays  he,  confifts  in  having  a  fin- 
cere,  obliging  and  civil  Manner  of  acting. 

If,  continues  he,  in  fulfilling  the  two  Duties,  I  meet  Contempt  or  Invectives  from  one 
of  a  blundering  heavy  Underftanding,  I  will  begin  by  founding  my  own  Breaft,  and  examin¬ 
ing  if  I  have  done  any  thing  contrary  to  thefe  Virtues  :  I  then  redouble  the  Teftimonies  of 
Friendfhip,  Politenefs  and  Complaifance,  and  thereby  endeavour  to  foften  him  ;  but  if  I  fee  that 
thefe  Advances  meet  with  nothing  but  rude  fhocking  Anfwers;  I  then  fay  to  my  felf  ;  There  is  the 
Character  of  a  very  intractable  Fellow,  I  fee  not  one  Sentiment  of  Humanity  in  him,  nor  feems 
thereto  be  any  Difference  betwixt  his  Character  and  that  of  the  wildeft  Beads.  Let  me  leave 
him  as  he  is  ;  1  fhould  torment  myfelf  ufelefly  did  I  pretend  to  tame  him.  By  this  way  of 
reafoning  it  is,  that  nothing  can  difquiet  the  wife  Man,  and  the  mod  fhocking  Injuries  are  not 
capable  to  ruffle  his  Tranquillity. 
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Before  he  ends  this  Chapter  he  fhews,  j fl.  That  tho’  wife  Men  ad:  differently  according  to  the 
different  Situations  they  are  in,  yet  their  Adions  are  determined  by  the  fame  Underftanding;,  the 
fame  Equity,  and  the  fame  Uprightnefs  of  Heart.  2.  He  inveighs  againff  fuch  as  make  ufe  of 
the  moil  unworthy  Meanneffes,  and  the  moil  fervile  Flatteries,  that  they  may  arrive  at  Dignities 
and  Poils;  but  become  intoxicated  by  Fortune,  and  infolent  with  Power,  after  their  Promotion 


C  H  AFTER  III. 

MENCIU  S  (hews  to  what  a  Degree  Prince  Shun  carried  his  Love  and  Refped  for,  and 
Submiffion  to,  his  Father  and  Mother.  The  Emperor  Tau  finding  himfelf  ftooping  be¬ 
neath  a  Weight  of  Years  and  Infirmities,  the  ordinary  Attendants  of  old  Age,  committed  to  him 
the  Government  of  the  Empire.  While  he  was  in  the  Height  of  Grandeur,  and  furrounded  with 
Honours,  Riches,  Plenty,  and  the  Applaufes  of  a  mighty  People,  he  could  take  no  Plea fu re 
becaufe  he  faw  his  Parents  abandon  themfelves  to  fhameful  Paffions  :  And  all  his  Application 
.was  direded  to  find  out  the  Means  of  reclaiming  them  to  the  Ways  of  Virtue.  This  made 
him  often  fend  up  Sighs  to  Heaven:  And  tho’  he  was  fifty  Years  of  Age,  and  Mafler  of  the 
Empire,  he  perfevered,  even  to  his  Death,  in  the  Practice  of  all  the  Duties  which  are  preferibed 
by  filial  Piety. 

He  then  fhews  the  extraordinary  Regard  the  fame  Emperor  had  for  his  Brother  Syang,  an  un¬ 
natural  Prince,  who  had  feveral  times  attempted  the  Life  of  the  Emperor  his  Brother,  but  he  was 
fo  far  from  punifhing  him,  when  it  was  in  his  Power,  that  he  loaded  him  with  Honours 
Favours  and  Riches. 

When  the  Emperor  Tau  was  dying,  he  left  his  Empire  to  his  Minifter  Shun,  preferring  him  to  his 
own  Son,  in  whom  he  did  not  find  the  Qualifications  neceffary  for  governing  aright.  Upon  which 
one  of  his  Difciples  afks  him,  If  it  be  in  an  Emperor’s  Power,  thus  to  deprive  his  Son  of  his  Birth¬ 
right.  No  !  anfwered  the  Philofopher,  It  is  not.  Crowns  are  at  the  Difpofal  of  Heaven  and 
Heaven  gave  the  Empire  to  Prince  Shun.  The  Emperor  Tau  only  propofed  him  to  Heaven  and 
Heaven  agreed  :  The  People,  ftruck  with  the  Luftre  of  his  Virtues,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the 
Decree  of  Heaven,  and  flocked  to  recognize  their  new  Emperor.  This  Concurrence  of  Suffra¬ 
ges,  this  unanimous  Motion  of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Empire,  is  entirely  fupernatural  and  can 
only  be  the  Effect  of  a  Will  that  controuls  and  direds  Events.  It  is  certain,  adds  he,  that  Events 
whofe  Caufes  are  unknown,  can  be  attributed  only  to  Heaven,  which  never  difpoffeffes  Children  of 
their  Father’s  Throne,  except  they  are  unworthy  to  fill  it  :  As  were  the  Emperors  Kyé  and  Chew 
whofe  Tyranny  rendered  them  Objeds  of  Horror. 

He  then  praifes  the  Modefly  and  Difintereflednefs  of  a  Sage  whofe  Name  was  I  in:  He  was 
a  common  Hufbandman,  but  his  Reputation  for  Wifdom  and  Virtue  was  very  great  in  the 
Empire.  The  Emperor  Ching  tang ,  who  had  heard  him  frequently  mention’d  with  great  Enco¬ 
miums,  was  willing  to  profit  by  the  Counfels  of  fo  underftanding  a  Perfon,  and  engage  him  to 
come  to  his  Court.  Upon  which  he  fent  Ambaffadors  to  him  with  magnificent  Prefents  and 
invited  him  to  fix  his  Abode  in  his  Palace.  T  riz  appeared  to  be  no  ways  touched,  either*  with 
the  Magnificence  of  the  Embaffy,  or  with  the  Richnefs  of  his  Prefents,  which  he  refafed.  There 
is,  faid  he,  fomething  in  your  Offers,  and  in  the  Propofals  you  make  me,  that  might  flatter  a 
Man  who  has  ambitious  Views;  but  as  for  me,  who  defire  nothing  in  this  World,  can  I  renounce 
my  dear  Solitude,  and  the  Pleafure  of  fmging  the  Verfes  of  our  ancient-Sages,  of  reading  their 
Books,  and  of  forming  myfelf  upon  their  Examples,  to  engage  in  the  Hurry  of  a  Court,  and 
to  expofe  myfelf  to  thofe  Troubles  and  Difquiets,  that  are  inseparable  to  the  Management  of 
public  Affairs  ? 

The  Prince  was  very  much  furprized  when  he  was  told  of  the  Hufhandman’s  Anfwer.  Such 
a  Contempt  of  Honours  and  ,  Riches  made  him  Hill  more  defirous  of  having  a  Man  of  that 
Character  about  his  Perfon  ^  fo  he  fent  three  Times  other  Ambaffadors,  who  renewed  his  Invita¬ 
tions.  The  wife  I  in  then  perceived  that  a  Prince  who  fought  him  fo  earneflly,  mu  ft  have 
Views  that  were  .very  juft,  and  conducive  to  the  Good  of  his  People.  Doubtlefs,  faid  he  Hea¬ 
ven  has.  bellowed  more  Underftanding  upon  me  than  upon  the  generality  of  Mankind  *  that  I 
may  propagate  my  Dodrine,  that  I  may  afffll  the  Prince  by  my  Counfels,  in  caufing  the*  almoft 
extinguifiied  Virtues  of  our  ancient  Emperors  to  be  revived  by  the  Juft  ice  of  his  Condud. 

This  Motive  made  greater  Impreffion  upon  him  than  the  Honours  and  Prefents,  which  he 
difdained  ;  fo  he  repaired  to  the  Court  of  Ching  tang  ;  and  it  was  by  his  Advice,  that  this  Prince 
declared  War  againft  the  Tyrant  Kye,  and  thereby  delivered  the  People  from  the  cruel  Oppref- 
fions  under  which  they  had  long  groaned. 

Men ç ius  then  makes  the  following  Refledion:  Wife  Men,  fays  he,  tread  in  different  Paths: 
Some  infinuate  themfelves  into,  and  others  keep  at  a  Diftance  from  Courts  :  Some  don’t  lcruple 
to  accept  of,  others  refute  and  defpife,  Honours  and  Dignities.  But  amidfl  all  this  Difference  of 
Condud,  they  all  propofe  the  fame  End,  which  is  to  pradife  Virtue,  and  to  lead  a  blamelefs  Life. 

Fie  ends  this  Chapter  by  undeceiving  one  of  his  Difciples,  who  believing  the  popular  Reports* 
about  fome  Sages,  who  debafed  themfelves  lb  far  as  to  accept  of  the  moft  mean  and  defpicalile 
.  Employments,  in  order  to  make  themfelves  known,  and  to  pave  the  way  to  Dignities  *  He 
.fhews  his  Scholar,  that  thefe  are  fo  many  Fables,  invented  by  fuch  as  foueht  Examples  to 
juftify  their  Abjednefs  and  Mcannefs,  by  which  they  courted  the  Protcdion  of  the  Grew. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HE  begins  this  Chapter  with  obferving,  that  tho’  the  ancient  Sages  had  no  other  View  in 
their  Conduit  but  Equity  and  Politenefs,  yet  each  of  them  had  a  different  Manner  ot 
Ading,  Thinking,  and  Living.  The  wife  Pe  /,  for  indance,  would  not  turn  his  Eyes  upon 
{inyObjeit  that  was  in  the  lead  indecent  ;  nor  hear  any  unbecoming  Word  :  If  a  Prince  had  the 
lead  Failure  in  point  of  Virtue,  he  refufed  to  ferve  him  :  If  the  People  were  indocile,  he  left 
them  :  When  a  State  was  in  Peace  and  Tranquillity  he  willingly  difcharged  the  Functions  to 
which  he  was  railed  ;  but  where  there  was  the  lead  Agitation  or  Trouble,  he  immediately  threw 
up  his  Employment. 

The  Sage  I  in  was  of  another  Opinion  t  Where  is  there  a  Prince  fo  vicious,  faid.  he,  whom 
we  may  not  ferve  ?  Is  there  any  People  fo  indocile  that  they  cannot  be  governed  ?  We  ought  not 
to  refufe  Pods  in  the  Magidracy,  neither  when  a  State  is  calm,  nor  when  it  istolVd  with  Storms. 
A  wife  Man,  adds  he,  in  the  Time  of  Peace,  has  Leifure  to  teach  Virtue  ;  and  during  the 
Troubles  of  a  State,  he  endeavours  to  appeafe  them. 

After  having  faid  that  a  Minider  ought  to  form  himfelf  upon  the  ancient  Sages,  who  have 
given  us  Examples  of  Integrity,  Generofity,  Courage,  and  Prudence  ;  he  gives  a  Detail  of  the 
Pods  and  Dignities,  which  were  in  the  Empire  and  in  every  Principality,  and  ot  the  Prévenues 
appropriated  to  thefe  Dignities. 

He  then  teaches  his  Difciples  the  Manner  in  which  they  ought  to  behave  to  their  Friends  : 
Whatever  Superiority  you  may  have  over  them,  fays  he,  either  in  point  of  Age,  Birth,  Dignities, 
or  Alliances,  never  treat  them  in  a  haughty,  imperious  Manner,  but  always,  as  if  they  were 
your  Equals.  Upon  this  he  cites  Examples  of  great  Mandarins,  Kings,  and  Emperors  them- 
felves,  who  courted  the  Friendfhip  of  wife  Men,  and  who  defcending  from  the  high  Rank  to 
which  they  were  raifed,  treated  them  with  Honour  and  Didindion  :  As  for  indance,  the  King 
of  who  paying  a  Vifit  to  the  Dodor  Hay  tang ,  did  not  prefume  to  enter  into  his  Houfe, 
nor  to  fit  down  to  eat,  before  he  obtain’d  his  Permilfion.  The  Emperor  Tau,  like  wile,  lived  fo 
familiarly  with  his  Minider  Shun,  that  he  frequently  caufed  him  to  eat  at  Table  with  mfelf 
The  fame  Difciple  afked  our  Philofopher,  what  ought  to  be  the  View  of  a  wife  Man  that 
afpired  to  Dignities  ?  To  aflid,  anfwer’d  Mençius ,  in  the  good  Government  of  a  State  :  If  he 
is  poor,  and  wants  only  to  fupply  his  own  Necefiities,  he  ought  to  be  contented  with  the  lefs 
important  Employments,  without  afpiring  to  more  exalted  Dignities  :  He  has  whereon  to  live, 
and  that  ought  to  be  fufficient.  Upon  this  Head,  he  cites  the  Example  of  Confucius ,  who  being 
in  extream  Want,  did  not  blufh  to  accept  of  the  Pod  of  Overfeer  of  the  Royal  hark.  The 
meaner  and  more  contemptible  my  Employment  is,  faid  he,  it  will  be  the  more  eafy  for  me  to 
difeharge  it.  Provided  the  Flocks  of  the  King  be  in  good  Condition,  I  fulfil  all  my  Duty,  and 
no  more  can  be  required  of  me. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  Principle,  that  a  wife  Man,  who  has  no  Employment  at  Court,  ought 
not  to  go  thither,  even  tho’  the  King  himfelf  fhould  fend  to  dehre  him.  Upon  which  a  Difciple 
objects  to  him,  that  if  a  King  fhould  order  one  of  his  Subjeds  to  go  to  War,  the  Subjed  would 
be  obliged  to  obey  him  :  And  that  for  the  fame  Reafon,  a  wife  Man,  whom  his  Prince  wanted 
to  difeourfe  with,  ought  to  repair  to  him  whenever  his  Majedy  did  him  the  Honour  to  call  him . 

That  is  a  different  Cafe,  anfwered  Mençius ,  for  on  what  Account,  think  you,  does  the  King 
widi  to  fee  and  difeourfe  with  a  wife  Man  ?  Is  it  not  to  profit  by  his  Underdanding,  to  confult 
him  in  perplexing  Cafes,  to  hear  and  follow  his  Advice?  He  looks  upon  the  wife  Man  then  as 
the  Mader,  and  himfelf  as  the  Scholar,  and  will  the  Laws  of  Civility  and  good  Breeding  differ  the 
Scholar  to  Vend  for  his  Mader  ?  And  for  the  fame  Reafon,  will  not  the  Mafter  offend  againft 
thefe  Laws,  if  he  obeys  fuch  an  Order?  A  Prince  does  not  difparage  himfelf  when  he  vifits 
a  Mader  of  Wifdom,  becaufe  he  obferves  the  Ceremonies  preferibed,  which  appoint  the  Scholar 
to  behave  in  fuch  a  Manner  to  the  Mader.  If  a  Prince,  who  would  profit  by  the'Difcourfes  of 
a  wife  Man,  (hall  fail  of  obferving  this  Law  of  Politenefs  and  Refped,  he  ads,  as  if  he  invited 
him  to  enter  into  his  Houfe,  and  yet  fhut  the  Door  againd  him.  „ 

But  replies  the  Difciple,  I  have  read,  that  Conjucjus  being  fent  for  by  the  King  of  Lu,  flew 
immediately  to  his  Court  without  waiting  till  the  Chariot  was  got  ready.  Did  that  Pattern  of 
wife  Men  commit  hereby  an  indecent  Adion? 

At  that  time,  replies  our  Philofopher,  Confuçius  was  the  hrd  Minider  of  the  Kingdom  :  The 
King  had  a  right  to  caufe  his  Minider  to  come  to  him,  and  it  was  the  Minider’s  Duty  to  obey 
him  as  readily  as  he  could  ;  but  a  wife  Man,  who  is  cloathed  with  no  Dignity,  is  not  fubjed  to 

I  nds  this  Chapter,  by  faying,  that  when  a  Prince  fills  into  any  Errors,  either  with 

regard  to  the  bad  Choice  he  makes  of  Mandarins ,  or  the  Orders  he  gives  in  the  Government  of 
his  State  his  Minider  ought  to  tell  him  of  it  with  all  the  Addrefs  that  is  fuitable  to  his  Dignity  : 
But  if  his  fird  Advice  is  unfuccefsful,  he  ought  to  repeat  it  again  and  again  ;  and  if  the  Prince 
!  obdinately  perfifts  to  difregard  it,  he  ought  then  to  throw  up  his  Employments,  and  retire  from 

Court. 
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ME  NC  fU  S  having  advanced,  that  Nature  of  herfelf  was  upright,  and  inclinable  to  Vir¬ 
tue,  his  Difciple  Kau  tfe  propofes  to  him  fome  Difficulties.  I  have  always  been  of  odî 
nion,  fays  he,  that  Naturels  not  vicious;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  ffie  is  indifferently  and 
equally  inclined  to  Good  or  Ill.  I  compare  her,  adds  he,  to  Water  which  falls  from  the  Hea¬ 
ven  into  a  large  Ditch  ;  if  it  finds  no  Pafiage  by  which  it  can  run  off,  it  Magnates  and  has  no 
Motion;  but  if  it  finds  fuch  a  Pafiage,  whether  it  is  to  the  Eafi;  or  Weft,  its  Courfe  is  directed 
by  it.  In  like  manner,  the  Nature  of  Man  appears  tome,  neither  good  nor  bad,  butina 
State  of  Indifference,  and  is  determined  to  Good  or  Ill  by  virtuous  or  vicious  Morals. 

I  dial  1  grant,  anfwers  Mencius ,  that  the  Water  has  an  equal  Tendency  towards  the  Eafi:  or 
Weft  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  has  an  equal  Tendency  to  mount  into  the  Air,  as  to  fink 
to  the  Ground.  Will  not  its  fpecific  Weight  prels  it  downwards?  The  Nature  of  Man  has  an 
equal  Tendency  to  Virtue.  But  as  we  fee  that  Water  no  longer  follows  its  natural  Courfe  when 
obftruCted  by  a  Mound,  but  flows  back  to  its  Source;  in  like  manner,  when  a  Perfon  knows 
not  how  to  controul  the  Pafiions  which  arife  in,  and  continually  agitate,  the  Heart  of  Man 
they  entirely  pervert  that  Tendency  which  is  in  his  Nature  towards  Good. 

He  then  refutes  the  Opinion  of  his  Difciple,  who  makes  the  Nature  of  Man  to  confift  in 
Life,  and  the  Faculties  of  knowing,  feeling,  and  moving.  If  it  were  fo,  (aid  he,  in  what  would 
the  Nature  of  Man  differ  from  that  of  a  Beaft  ?  He  then  fhews  that  his  Nature  confifts  in  Rea- 
fon:  ThatReafon  is  the  Principle  of  Piety  and  Equity;  and  that  thefe  two  Virtues  are  as  it  were 
two  Properties  infeparable  from  human  Nature.  He  proves  this  by  the  Refped:  due  to  aged  Per- 
fons  ;  this  is  a  kind  of  Equity,  not  at  all  confiding  in  their  great  Age,  which  has  a  Right  to  be  re- 
fpe&ed  ;  for  this  Right  is  extrinfic  of  the  Perfon  who  pays  Refpect  :  But  it  confifts  in  the  Know¬ 
ledge  which  he  has  of  this  Right,  and  in  the  Affection  of  the  Heart,  both  which  are  intrinjic 
to  human  Nature. 


I  own,  continued  he,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  the  Nature  of  Man  in  itfelf  ;  but  in  order 
to  judge  what  is  good  and  right,  we  need  only  to  examine  what  is  its  innate  Propensity  and  Incli¬ 
nation.  Every  Man  naturally  has  a  Compaffion  for  the  Unhappy,  a  Modefty  that  reftrains  him 
from  fhameful  Actions,  Refpect  for  his  Superiors,  with  an  Underftanding  that  can  diftinguifh 
Truth  from  Falfhood,  and  Honour  from  Infamy.  This  Sentiment  of  Compaffion  is  named  Piety  : 
The  Sentiment  of  Modefty  is  named  Equity:  The  Sentiment  of  Refpect  goes  by  the  Name  of 
Civility  ;  and  in  ffiort,  the  natural  Underftanding  is  what  we  call  Prudence.  Whence  proceed 
thefe  four  Sentiments  in  Man  ?  Not  from  exterior  Caufes.  They  then  are  intimately  united  to  his 
Nature.  But  the  Misfortune  is,  that  moft  Men  neglect,  and  even  don’t  attend  to  that  natural 
Uprightnefs  which  they  received  from  Tyen  ;  for  which  reafon,  they  infen fibly  lofe  it,  and  are 
afterwards  plunged  into  all  kind  of  Vices. 

On  the  contrary,  they,  who  improve  it,  daily  advance  in  Perfection,  till  they  become  celebrated 
by  their  Virtue  and  Wifdom.  You  fow  the  fame  Grain  in  the  fame  Soil,  and  at  the  fame  Sea- 
fon  ;  yet  in  the  time  of  Harveft  there  is  a  difference  in  the  Crop,  tho’  the  Nature  of  the 
Grain  be  the  fame;  but  the  Reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  the  Culture  heftowed  by  the  Hufibandman 
was  unequal.  We  fee  in  every  Member  of  Man  the  fame  natural  Inclination  for  its  Object. 
The  Eyes  in  evëiy  Man,  foi  inftance,  are  equally  afte&ed  with  Beauty,  the  Ears  with  Harmony, 
and  the  Palate  with  an  exquifite  Tafte.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that,  as  there  is  a  perfect 
Conformity  in  the  Senfations  of  the  Body,  it  is  impoffible  that  there  ffiould  be  found  any  Man 
whofe  Heart  ffiould  be  the  only  Part  about  him  that  is  differently  formed. 

,  But  whence  can  this  Refemblance  in  the  Heart  of  all  Men  proceed  ?  From  right  Reafon, 
which  is  the  fame  in  all.  But  if  we  neglcét  to  improve  thefe  Lights  of  right  Reafon,  if  we 
ceafe  to  cultivate  that  natural  Propenfity  to  Virtue,  they  will  become  as  a  young  Plant,  which 
withers  and  dies  when  we  negleCI  to  water  it. 


When  I  lived  in  the  Kingdom  of  'T’Jjn,  I  went  fometimes  to  fee  King  Swen  vung,  and 
I  was  not  furprized  at  his  extream  Blindnefs  :  For  he  was  not  at  the  leaft  Pains  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  natural  Uprightnefs  of  his  Heart.  You  plant  a  'Free:  If,  after  a  warm  Day, 
which  makes  it  bud,  there  come  ten  Days  of  Froft,  it  is  impoffible  that  it  ffiould  grow,  or  bear 
Bruit  :  My  Counfels  and  InftruCtions  were,  with  refpeCt  to  that  Prince,  as  a  warm  Day  is  to  a 
young  Tree.  But  my  Foot  was  fcarce  out  of  his  Palace  but  he  was  invironed  with  a  crowd  of 
Flatterers,  who  made  the  fame  Impreffion  upon  his  Mind,  as  ten  Days  of  Froft  make  upon 
iuch  a  Tree  :  So  that  when  I  perceived  how  ufelefs  my  Cares  were,  and  how  little  the  Prince 
profited  by  my  InftruCtions,  I  left  him  to  himfelf. 

Thus  it  is  that  moft  Men  invert  the  Order  of  Nature,  and  blind  themfelves,  by  extinguiffiing 

1  XX  0i  tle*r  ^a^on>  and  abandoning  themfelves  to  their  Pleafures.  Thus  too,  they  neg- 

eT  t  icir  natural  Uprightnefs,  which  neverthelefs  has  fomething  in  it  more  precious  than  Life; 
mce  a  icafonable  Man  would  prefer  Death  to  the  committing  an  unjuft  and  unreafonable  ACtion. 

Is  it  not  grange,  adds  Men  pus ,  that  Man  being  compofed  of  two  Parts,  namely  a  Soul  and 
a  Body,  the  fit  ft  being  very  noble,  and  the  laft  very  defpicable,  he  fihould  apply  all  his  Cares  to  the. 
y,le  wbi,e  he  negleds  the  noble,  Part  of  himfelf,  which  ought  to  employ  him  entirely,  becaufe 
,t  diftingmlhes  him  from  foutes?  What  would  we  think  of  a  Gardener  who  ihould  leave  the 
admirable  and  nfefol  Trees  By  a  and  Kya  without  Culture,  and  bend  all  his  Cares  to  worthlefs, 
ulelefs  Shi  ubs  ?  C  II  P  VI 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


MstNC  IU S  in  this  Chapter  eftabliflies  this  Principle  ;  That  fome  Ufages  are  common  to, 
and  ought  to  be  obferved  by  all  Men  ;  but  may  be  difpenfed  with  in  fome  particular 
Cales  :  And  that  there  are  general  Laws,  but  that  thefe  Laws  have  likewife  their  Exceptions. 
It  was  objetfted  to  our  Philofopher  ;  I  can’t  get  fo  much  as  will  preferve  my  Lite,  if  I  obferve  the 
Laws^  of  Honefty  and  Civility,  which  are  eftablifhed  in  the  Commerce  among  Men:  May  I 
not  violate  thefe  Laws  to  fave  myfelf  from  dying  of  Hunger  ? 

Doubtlefs  you  may,  anfwered  Mencius  :  The  end  of  our  feeking  Food,  is,  that  we  may  pre¬ 
ferve  Life  and  prevent  Death  :  And  the  Point  of  lead  Importance,  in  the  Rules  of  Civility  and 
Politenefs,  is,  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  thefe  Rules,  when  it  concerns  the  procuring  to  our- 
felves  neceftary  Subflftence.  Now,  the  Neceffity  of  preferving  Life,  takes  place  of  all  the  Points 
of  lefs  Importance  in  the  Duties  of  Civility.  It  is  a  particular  Cafe,  and  does  not  at  all  deftroy 
the  ordinary  Ufage:  It  is  an  Exception  of  a  Law,  but  ferves  to  confirm  that  very  Law’s  Uni- 
verfality  and  Extent. 

Ryan,  younger  Brother  of  the  King  of  (*)  Tfau ,  one  Day  vifited  Mencius ,  andfpoke  to  him  in 
thefe  Terms,  I  can’t  comprehend  what  I  every  Day  hear  ;  that  there  is  no  Man  but  may  make 
himfelf  like  thefe  famous  Emperors  Tau  and  Shun,  whofe  Wifdom  and  Virtue  have  always 
appeared  to  me  inimitable  :  What  is  your  Opinion  on  this  Head. 

I  think,  anfwers  Mencius,  that  it  depends  upon  yourfelf  alone,  to  referable  thefe  Heroes:  You 
may  want  the  Will,  but  can  never  be  deftitute  of  the  Power  to  imitate  them  :  For  if  you  are 
really  willing,  you  muff  always  fucceed.  I  ftand  in  need  of  your  Leffons  for  that  effeift,  replied 
Kyau ,  fo  I  defign  to  fix  my  Refidence  here  for  fome  Time,  that  I  may  be  near  your  Perfon,  and 
hear  the  Inftrudtions  of  fo  great  a  Maffer. 

Mencius  fa w- there  was  little  Sincerity  in  this  flattering  Difcourfe:  The  Way  of  Virtue,  faid 
he,  is  like  the  high  Road  ;  none  are  Ignorant  of  it,  and  no  Perfon  has  any  Difficulty  in  keeping 
in  it,  but  fuch  as  are  Slaves  to  their  Pallions,  and  pleafed  with  their  Fetters.  As  you  don’t  want 
Dnflerftanding,  you  may  return  Home,  and  your  own  Refledions  will  foon  guide  you  to  the 
Pra&ice  of  Virtue. 

Mencius  relates  the  Converfation  he  had  with  the  Dodor  Sung  keng.  Thislafl  having  faid  that 
a  War  being  juft  about  to  break  out  betwixt  the  Kings  of  (fl*)  Tfm  and  (J)  Tju  ;  he  wa9 
thinking  on  the  Means  of  pacifying  thefe  two  Powers  :  That  he  would  flrft  repair  to  the  King 
of  Tju ,  and  endeavour  to  appeafe  the  Storm  from  that  Quarter,  and  to  infpire  him  with  Senti¬ 
ments  of  Peace  :  That  if  he  conld  gain  nothing  upon  his  Inclinations,  he  would  then  dired  his 
Courfe  to  the  King  of  Tfin  :  and  that  he  was  hopeful  to  win  the  Favour  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  fo  far  as  to  make  them  enter  into  Terms  of  Agreement. 

But,  anfwered  Mencius ,  what  Argument  will  you  make  ufe  of  to  perfwade  them,  and  to  bring 
them  over  to  your  Sentiments  ?  I  will  fhew  them  replied  the  other,  that  their  entering  upon 
a  War  can  be  of  no  ufe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  prove  very  deftrudive  to  their  States. 

I  am  afraid,  faid  Mencius ,  that  you  rauft  lofe  your  Pains,  if  you  have  no  other  Argument 
to  ufe  but  their  own  Interefts;  and  that  you  will  never  fucceed  in  what  you  propofe,  which  is,  the 
quieting  both  Kingdoms.  Suppofe  that  this  Motive  fhould  induce  the  Princes  to  difmifs  their  Troops 
and  to  lay  down  their  Arms.  What  can  be  inferred  from  that  ?  Candour  will  no  longer  pre¬ 
vail  :  Generals  and  Magiftrates  in  their  Obedience,  will  have  nothing  but  their  private  Intereft 
in  View;  and  Self  will  be  the  Soul  of  Subordination,  which  is  fo  neceftary  to  good  Govern¬ 
ment  :  Piety,  Humanity,  and  Equity,  will  then  be  Virtues  unknown  ;  and  the  lead:  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Gain  will  give  rife  to  Quarrels  and  Difputes  :  Thence,  Divifions,  Hatred,  Fury,  Mur¬ 
ders  and  Aflafinations  will  proceed:  Private  Intereft  is  the  Bane  of  Society:  And  the  Kingdom, 
into  which  it  fteals,  cannot  long  fubfift. 

Would  you  maintain  Peace  in  thefe  two  Kingdoms,  you  muft  charm  their  Princes  with  the 
Beauty  of  all  the  Virtues,  but  efpecially  of  Piety  and  Juftice  :  If  they  take  thefe  two  Virtues 
for  the  Rule  of  their  Conduit,  they  will  foon  lay  afide  all  their  Inclinations  to  War.  Their 
Mandarins  and  People  will  ait  by  the  fame  Rules,  and  will  confult  only  Piety  and  Virtue  in 
the  Refpeit  and  Obedience  which  they  owe,  either,  to  their  Prince,  or  their  Parents.  Then  Sin¬ 
cerity,  Candour,  Peace,  Friendftup,  Truth,  Loyalty,  and  Obedience  will  flourith.  Thefe  are 
the  Virtues  which  root  up  Divifions,  and  either  eftablifh,  or  maintain  Peace  in  a  State. 

He  then  gives  an  Account,  how  careful  the  ancient  Emperors  were  to  vifit  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Kingdoms  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  Penalties  they  impofed  upon  the  Kings,  within  whofe 
Kingdoms  they  found,  Agriculture  neglected,  Wife  Men  defpifed,  old  Age  left  without  any 
Relief  in  its  Miferies,  or  impious  tyranical  Perfons  raifed  to  Pofts  and  Dignities. 

He  then  mentions  the  Ordinances  relating  to  thefe  fendatory  Princes.  If  they  failed  to  repair 
to  the  Imperial  Court  at  the  time  appointed,  for  their  giving  an  Account  of  their  Admini¬ 
stration,  they  were  reduced  to  a  lower  Degree  of  Nobility  for  the  firft  Fault.  If  they  failed  a 
fécond  Time,  their  Revenues  were  diminifhed,  and  the  Bounds  of  their  Jurifdfetion  contracted. 
For  the  third  Fault,  the  Emperor  fent  an  Army  to  punifli  the  Rebel  Prince,  and  to  depofe 
Vgl.  I.  5  $  .  him 

(*)  At  prêtent  a  Wall  City  depending  upon  Peu  chew,  in  the  (+}  At  prêtent  the  Province  of  Shanfi. 

Province  of  than  '  .  Cl'}  Now  call’d  the  Province  of  Hu 
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him  from  his  Dignity.  He  even  frequently  gave  this  Commifiion  to  the  neighbouring  Kings 
who  invaded  his  Kingdom  all  at  once,  and  executed  the  Emperor’s  Orders. 

He  then  recounts  the  wilë  Regulations  made  upon  a  like  Occafion,  by  the  Prince  Ven  knngy 
who  held  an  Aftembly  of  the  States,  at  which  were  prefent  all  the  Feudatory  Princes:  Then 
mounting  a  kind  of  a  Tribunal,  he  read  the  following  Ordinance  containing  twelve  principal 
Articles  which  they  were  to  obferve.  The  firft  made  it  Capital  for  Children  not  to  pay  all  the 
Refpect  to  their  Parents,  which  was  their  Due.  The  fécond  prohibited  the  Subftitution  of  a  Con¬ 
cubine,  in  Place  of  a  lawful  Wife;  and  in  like  Manner,  the  preferring  the  Son  of  a  Concubine 
to  that  of  a  lawful  Wife,  in  order  to  make  him  Heir  of  the  Kingdom.  The  third  ordained, 
that  Men  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  Honour  and  Wifdom  fhould  be  honoured,  and  that 
handfome  Penfions  fhould  be  aftigned  them  for  their  Subfiftence.  The  fourth  enjoins,  that  old 
Age  fhould  be  refpe&ed.  The  fifth,  that  Children  fhould  be  well  educated.  The  fixth,  that 
Strangers  fhould  not  be  defpifed,  but  treated  with  Honour.  The  feventh,  that  thofe  who  have 
rendered  any  Service  to  the  State,  fhould  be  rewarded  with  an  hereditary  Penfion.  The  eighth, 
that  many  Ports  or  Dignities  fhould  never  be  conferred  upon  one  Man.  The  ninth  enjoins, 
that  none  fhould  be  railed  to  Ports  in  the  Government  but  they  who  have  deferved  them,  and 
have  given  Proofs  of  their  Capacity.  The  tenth,  that  if  a  firft  Minifter  fhall  be  found  guilty 
of  a  Crime  worthy  of  Death,  he  fhall  not  be  put  to  Death,  without  laying  the  Affair  before  the 
Emperor.  The  eleventh,  that  no  Dikes  or  Caufeways  fhall  be  made  in  time  of  Drought,  fo 
that  the  Waters  may  be  kept  upon  the  Ground,  and  not  fuffered  to  run  into  neighbouring  King¬ 
doms,  The  twelfth,  prohibées  the  Prince  from  difpofing  upon  his  Kingdom  either  wholly  or 
in  Part,  without  the  exprefs  Confent  of  the  Emperor. 

How  admirable,  continued  Mencius ,  is  the  Condudt  of  Heaven  towards  the  Wife  and  the 
Brave.  Shun ,  that  illuftrious  Emperor,  was  taken  from  the  Plough,  to  be  advanced  to  the 
Throne.  Kau  tfong ,  after  a  diligent  fearch  found  Fu  ywe  among  Mafons,  and  made  him  quit 
his  Trowel  and  his  Mortar  to  raife  him  to  the  firft  Dignity  of  his  Court.  Ky  auy  an  Inn¬ 
keeper  was  placed  at  the  Head  of  the  Counfels  of  Ven  vang.  Ven  kong  brought  another  out  of 
Prifon  to  make  him  his  firft  Minifter.  Pe  li  hi  was  only  a  little  Merchant,  yet  the  King  of  Tfm 
raifed  him  to  the  firft  Rank  in  his  Court,  and  profited  fo  well  by  his  Councils,  that  no  Prince 
ever  acquired  an  Authority  and  Reputation  in  the  Empire  equal  to  his. 

Thus,  when  Heaven  defigns  a  Man  for  the  higheft  Employments  which  require  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  Virtue,  it  never  fails  to  prepare  him  for  his  exalted  Station  by  a  train  of  Adverfities, 
Affronts,  Hunger,  Poverty,  Fatigues,  and  many  other  mortifying  Accidents.  Virtue  ufes  to 
recollect  herfelf  in  Misfortune,  to  reunite  all  her  Forces,  and  to  ftruggle  againft.  Adverfity.  A 
wife  Man  does  not  know  the  Extent  of  his  Refolution  and  Conftancy,  if  he  is  not  put  to  all 
kinds  of  Tryals. 

We  fee  the  fame  thing  happen  in  the  Government  of  Kingdoms.  A  Prince  who  has  not  Minifters 
fufficiently  wife  and  able  to  maintain  the  Vigour  of  the  Laws,  and  who  is  not  able  to  reform 
himfelf  when  he  deviates  from  the  Laws,  foon  falls  into  Snares  fpread  by  his  Courtiers,  and 
that  Swarm  of  Flatterers  that  commonly  infeft  Courts.  He  abandons  the  Care  of  his  State, 
that  he  may  give  himfelf  up  to  vain  Amufements,  to  Idlenefs,  to  Eafe,  to  Effeminacy,  and  the 
moft  criminal  Pleafures.  This  gives  Rife  to  Complaints,  Murmurings,  popular  Commotions, 
Rebellions,  and  in  the  End,  to  the  Ruin  both  of  the  King  and  Kingdom.  Whence  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  Pains,  Troubles,  and  Affronts,  frequently  contribute  to  a  happy  Life  ;  and  that  Prof- 
perity,  Softnefs,  and  Pleafure,  contribute  yet  more  frequently,  to  an  unhappy  End. 


C  FI  A  P  T  E  R  VII. 


Æ*  E  N  C IU  S  obferves  in  this  Chapter,  that  in  order  to  ferve  Heaven  aright  a  Man  muft  ift. 
JL\i  Guard  his  Heart,  and  not  allow  it  to  have  too  great  an  Inclination  for  Affairs  foreign 
to  itfelf,  or  to  diftipate  itfelf  in  vain,  triffling,  Matters. 

2  dly.  Follow  right  Reafon  in  all  his  Con  du  61  ;  love  nothing  but  what  is  really  amiable  to 
her,  and  do  nothing  but  what  fhe  enjoins.  He  informs  us,  that  a  wife  Man  never  troubles  him¬ 
felf  whether  his  Days  are  to  be  many  or  few  ;  that  he  knows  their  Number  are  fixed  by  Pyen, 
and  that  all  his  Care  is,  the  due  Regulation  of  his  Morals  :  That  Riches  and  Honours  are  fought 
after  at  the  Expence  of  great  Difquiets,  and  thatthefe  Difquiets  arealmoft  always  ufelefs,  becaufe 
the  Objedt  of  our  Defires  and  Ambition  is  commonly  without  ourfelves:  That  the  Cafe  is  other- 
wife  with  refpedt  to  virtuous  Adtions,  the  Principle  which  produces  them  being  within  ourfelves; 
and  that  we  attain  it,  as  foon  as  we  fet  about  feeking  it  with  a  fincere  and  an  upright  Heart. 

He  next  gives  fome  Inftrudtions  to  one  of  his  Scholars,  who  followed  the  Profeflion  of  teach¬ 
ing  Wifdom.  You  are  ambitious,  faid  he,  to  infinuate  yourfelf  into  the  Palaces  of  Princes, 
there  to  propagate  your  Dodtrine  :  But  if  you  would  behave  like  a  Man  truly  wife,  you  muft 
not  fuffer  the  good  or  bad  Succefs  of  the  Pains  you  are  at,  to  affedt  the  inward  Peace  of  your 
Mind:  Whether  Men  receive  your  Inftrudtions  with  Pleafure,  orrejedt  them  with  Difdain,  your 
Condudt  muft  be  always  equal  and  uniform. 

Among  thefe  vaft  Numbers  who  feek  to  fettle  in  the  Courts  of  Princes,  I  diftinguifh  four 
Soits:  Some  who  obtain  their  Ends  by  Intriegues  of  all  kinds,  and  who  have  nothing  in  View 
but  to  pleafe  the  Prince,  and  to  render  themfelves  agreeable  by  an  infinuating  Behaviour,  and  an 
abjedt  Flattery^  Others  propofe  only  to  preferve  Peace  in  the  Kingdom,  and  to  remove  every 

Cauiè 
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Caiife  of  Division .  .  Some  vve  may  call  the  Men  font  from  Heaven ,  becaufe  they  are  foleîÿ 
empoye  in  o owing  the  Laws  of  Heaven.  If  they  ,  have  Grounds  to  believe  that  their 
Letfbns  upon  the  Rules  of  Morals  and  Government,  will  be  of  any  fervice  to  Kings  or  Peo- 
p  e,  t  e/  wi  ing  y  accept  of  Ports  and  Dignities.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  reafon  to 
believe  that  then  Dodtrme  will  be  neglected  ;  they  then  retire  from  the  Palaces  of  Princes  to  a 

u  r  °  c  r  an  r  etiremen^«  Partly,  fome  may  be  looked  upon  as  Heroes.  Such  as 

/  °  £>  tvt  10rC  ^ves  are  0  we.^  regulated,  that  they  engage  Princes  by  their  Examples,  and  in 
fome  Meaiure  force  them  to  imitate  their  Virtues. 

Every  thing,  adds  Mencius  gives  Joy  to  the  truly  wife  Man.  i/l.  The  good  Health  of 
his  Father  and  Mother,  and  the  Union  of  his  own  Family.  zdly.  When  he  lifts  up  his  Eyes 
to  Heaven,  if  he  finds  nothing  within  him  that  is  blameable.  And  when  he  humbles  them 

f°k  °n  i  anL  \^-re  n0thing  *n  Conduct  for  which  he  needs  to  blufh.  3 dly. 

That  he  can,  by  his  Difcourles  and  Example,  infpire  the  People  with  the  Defire  of  perfecting 

themfelves  in  Virtue  He  does  not  make  his  Happinefs  to  confirt,  as  you  fee,  in  the  Ported 
fion  of  Honours  and  Riches.  Tho’  he  were  able  to  eftablilh  a  flourilhing  Kingdom  in  the  very 
Heart  of  the  Empire,  and  to  fubjeCt  all  the  People  who  are  within  the  four  Seas  yet  he  will 
not  place  his  Happinefs  in  that.  Every  thing  that  is  without  himfelf,  Honours  or  Difrrace 
Riches  or  Poverty,  are  incapable  to  affeCt  him  either  with  Joy  or  Grief.  All  his  Plea- 
fure  is  to  cultivate  and  to  bring  to  Perfection,  the  Virtues  he  has  received  from  Nature;  namely, 

•  Humanity,  and  Prudence.  Thefe  Virtues,  when  once  they  are  deeply  rooted 

in  the  Heart,  manifert  themfelves  in  the  ferene  Look,  the  modeft  Countenance,  the  Deport- 
ment,  and  Air  of  him  who  poffeiTes  them.  Every  Part  of  his  Perfon  is  damp'd  by  the  Virtue 

The  Memory  of  Prince  Ven  vang,  continues  he,  will  be  for  ever  revered;  and  his  Piety, 
Clemency,  with  his  Cares  of  young  Wards,  Widows,  Orphans,  and  old  Men,  is  conrtantly  cele- 
brated.  Is  it  only  meant  by  this,  that  he  took  care  to  fend  every  Day  the  neceflary  Subfirtence 
to  each  family  ?  No;  that  was  not  enough  for  him  to  do. 

The  Method  then  which  he  took  to  relieve  the  Poverty  of  his  People,  and  efpecially  of  thofe, 
whom  either  Poverty  or  old  Age  difabled  from  fupplying  their  own  Necefilties,  was  this.  He' 
afligned  five  little  Aipents  of  Ground  to  every  Mafter  of  a  Family,  whereon  he  might  build  a 
Houfe,  and  lay  out  Gardens.  He  ordained  likewife,  that  Mulberry-Trees  fhould  be  planted,  with 
whofe  Leaves  the  Women  might  nourifh  the  Silk-Worms:  By  thefe  means,  the  old  Men  had 
Stuffs  wherewith  they  might  cloath  themfelves  and  keep  out  Cold.  He  likewife  ordered  every 
Family  to  bring  up  Poultry  and  Piggs.  In  fhort,  he  gave  a  certain  Number  of  Arpents  of 
Ground,  which  the  Children,  who  were  ftrong  and  robuft,  were  to  labour.  By  this  fage  Regu¬ 
lation,  every  good  old  Wan  had  wherewith  to  fubfirt  both  himfelf  and  his  Family.  While  the 
Prince  thus  provided  for  the  Necefilties  of  his  People,  he  found  them  more  docile  to  hear  his 
Precepts,  and  more  inclinable  to  obferve  them. 

How  little  is  true  Virtue  underftood,  cried  he  again  ?  The  horror  for  Contempt  and  Poverty,  Perfcverance 
and  the  defire  of  Honours  and  Riches,  blind  mort  Men.  Let  a  Man  be  almoft  famifhed,  he  in  the  Pur' 
has  a  Relifh  for  the  mort  infipid  Food;  it  would  feem  that  his  Pallat  could  no  longer  judge  of  me ncccffàry 
Tartes.  The  hunger,  and  thirrt  of  Riches  produce  the  fame  Effefts  upon  the  Heart. 

You  have  heard  the  celebrated  Liew  hya  whey ,  who  was  a  Pattern  of  Gentlenefs  and  Affabi¬ 
lity,  fpoken  off.  Neither  the  mort  frightful  Poverty  with  which  he  was  threatned,  nor  the  firft 
Rank  of  the  Empire,  with  which  he  was  flattered,  could  in  the  leaft  fway  him  to  Vice,  or 
divert  him  from  Virtue.  The  rtudy  of  Virtue  is  a  great  Work,  no  Man  ought  to  enter  into 
it,  but  he  who  has  Conrtancy  enough  to  perfevere  in  it  till  it  is  finifhed.  He  who  applies  to  this 
Study  is  like  a  Man  who  diggs  for  a  Well.  After  he  had  diged  to  the  Depth  of  nine  Perches,  if 
he  grows  weary,  and  leaves  off  his  Work,  he  will  never  difcover  the  Spring  he  feeks  for,  and  all  he 
has  done  muft  go  for  nothing:  It  is  the  fame  in  our  Purfuit  of  Virtue;  if  our  Courage  fails  us 
in  the  Middle  of  our  Work,  and  if  wefhall  fufpend  our  Labours,  before  we  have  attained  to  Per¬ 
fection,  we  fhall  not  only  never  fucceed,  but  all  the  Pains  we  have  been  at,  will  be  vain  and  fruitlefs. 

.  When  that  famous  Minifter  of  the  Empire,  I  in,  faw  the  Emperor  Tay  kya  degenerate  from 
the  Virtues  of  his  Grand-father  Ching  tang ,  he  caufed  him  to  defcend  from  his  Throne,  of  which 
he  had  rendered  himfelf  unworthy,  and  fhut  him  up  in  a  remote  Palace,  wherein  the  Tomb  of 
his  Grand-father  flood.  The  Action  procured  him  an  uuiverfal  Applaufe.  The  Prince  when 
he  viewed  the  Afhes  of  that  Heroe  from  whom  he  was  defcended,  came  to  himfelf,  bewailed 
the  Irregularity  of  his  Life,  detefted  his  Vices,  and  applied  himfelf  ferioufly  to  the  Study  of 
Wifdom.  As  foon  as  the  Minifter  was  fenfible  of  the  Change  wrought  upon  him,  he  brought 
him  out  of  the  Palace  and  replaced  him  upon  the  Throne.  This  was  new  matter  of  Toy 
for  the  People,  who  equally  applauded  the  Wifdom  of  the  Minifter,  and  the  Docility  of  the  young 
Emperor. 

But,  faid  one  of  his  Difciples,  is  this  an  Example  to  be  imitated  ?  If  a  wife  Minifter  ferves  a 
diforderlv  Prince,  will  he  be  allowed  to  fufpend  him  from  the  Exercife  of  Royalty  ?  Without 
doubt  he  may,  anfwered  the  Philofopher,  if  he  has  an  Authority  as  ample,  and  Intentions  as 
pure,  as  the  Minifter  I  in.  Without  thefe  Qualifications,  he  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  Robber 
and  a  Rebel,  and  no  Law  will  be  too  fevere  foi\punifhing  him. 

1  I  have  read,  replied  the  fame  Difciple,  in  the  Book  Shi  king ,  that  he  who  does  not  work 
ought  not  to  eat.  In  confequence  of  this,  we  fee  no  Perfon  but  has  fome  Employment  or 
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other,  Princes,  Magistrates,  Hufbandmcn,  Tradefmen,  Merchants,  in  Short,  every  body  is  em¬ 
ployed  :  Bat  what  is  the  wife  Man,  who  does  not  enter  into  affairs  of  Government,  employed  in  ? 
His  Life  feems  to  me  to  be  ufelefs,  and  yet  he  receives  the  Penlion  ot  his  Prince,  which  ffrves 
only  to  maintain  his  Idlenefs. 

Do  you  reckon,  anfwered  our  Philofopher,  his  Inftrudions  and  Examples  for  nothing?  If  a 
King  profits  by  thefe,  all  the  Kingdom  foon  feels  their  good  Effects  ;  Tranquillity,  Opulence,  and 
filial  Piety  are  promoted.  Can  a  Man,  who  is  the  means  of  procuring  fo  much  Happinefs  to  a 
'State,  be  called  ufelefs. 

At  laft,  the  fame  Difciple,  who  thought  the  Morality  of  Mencius  too  auftere,  fpoke  to  him 
in  the  following  Terms:  The  Path  of  Virtue,  as  you  lay  it  out,  is  beautiful,  but  too  fublime 
and  acceffible  only  to  few.  Why  don’t  you  render  it  more  eafy  to  come  at?  You  would  then 
have  a  great  many  more  Dilciples.  There  is  no  Artift,  replies  Mencius ,  who  teaches  a  Trade 
but  follows  a  certain  Method  and  fome  invariable  Rules.  And  would  you  have  a  Mailer  of 
Wifdom,  who  teaches  the  Road  that  guidesto  Perfection,  have  a  variable  DoCtrine,  which  he  can 
accomodate  to  the  Tafle  and  Caprice  of  his  Hearers.  Such  a  one,  if  he  were  able,  would  betray 
his  Profeftion,  and  ceafe  to  be  a  Mafter  of  Wifdom. 

CHAPTER  VIII,  l  *o  11,1$ 


Dialogue  of 
Mencius  with 
his  Difciple 
Kung  Jun 
Jhe-zv. 


Encomium 
of  Shun. 


MENCIUS ,  difeourfmg  with  his  Difciple  Kung  fun few,  about  the  King  of  Ghey,  whofe  Name 
was  Whey  vang ,  faid,  that  this  Prince  had  no  true  Piety  ;  that  he  was  compafiionate  to  Brutes 
and  cruel  to  Men.  And  would  you  have  a  Proof  of  this  ?  added  he.  That  Prince  intoxicated 
with  a  Defire  to  aggrandife  his  State,  and  to  enrich  himfelf  with  the  Spoils  of  his  Neighbours 
waged  bloody  Wars,  and  his  People  became  the  Victims  of  his  Ambition.  While  he  faw  the 
Ground  drenched  in  Blood,  and  covered  with  the  dead  Bodies  of  his  Soldiers  ;  the  frightful 
Scene  never  touched  him.  Nay  more,  when  he  faw  mod  of  his  Army  cut  in  Pieces,  far  from 
faving  the  Remnant,  he  rallied  them,  and  led  them  on  to  Battle  anew,  placing  his  Son,  his  Relations 
and  his  Favourites  in  the  Front.  Thus,  we  may  fee  that  he  preferred  his  Conquefts  to  the  Lives  o£ 
them  who  were  deareft  to  him.  Can  you  call  that  true  Piety  ?  Don’t  tell  me  that  Confucius  in 
his  Work,  entitled  the  Spring  and  Autumn ,  writes  a  Hiftory  of  the  Wars  among  Princes.  That 
Philofopher  approved  of  no  Wars  but  thofe  that  were  juft,  fuch  as  that  which  the  Emperor 
entered  into,  to  punifh  a  Rebel  Prince.  But  he  condemned  and  difapproved  of  unjuft  Wars, 
fuch  as  thofe  which  the  Princes  carried  on  againft  one  another  without  the  Emperor’s  Per- 
miffion. 

If  any  one,  adds  Mencius ,  fhall  go  to  a  Prince  and  fay  to  him';  I  am  fkilled  in  warlike  Mat¬ 
ters  :  I  know  how  to  draw  up  an  Army  in  Battle  array  :  And,  by  this  Difcourfe,  engage  the 
Prince  to  take  up  Arms,  and  to  carry  War  into  his  Neighbour’s  Territories:  Would  he  not  be 
look’d  upon  as  a  Blood-thirfty  Man,  and  a  real  Difturber  of  the  public  Tranquillity  ?  The 
Prince  who  is  truly  virtuous,  has  no  Occafion  to  ufe  Arms  for  Conqueft.  His  Virtue  and  Mo¬ 
deration  are  more  effectual  for  fubduing  Kingdoms,  than  the  moft  dazling  Victories.. 

We  need  no  other  Example  than  that  of  Prince  Chin  tang:  While  he  was  overrunning  the 
Southern  Provinces,  the  People  of  the  Northern  complained  of  his  Slownefs:  Have  we  not  long 
enough,  faid  they,  groaned  under  the  tyrannical  Oppreffon  of  a  mercilefs  Mafter?  Whv 
does  our  Deliverer  delay  to  come  to  our  Relief?  All  the  People  of  the  Empire  ftretched  out  their 
Hands  to  him,  and  expected  his  Prefence,  only  to  fubmit  to  his  Laws. 

What  I  call  Virtue  in  a  Prince,  appeared  in  that  wife  Heroe,  Prince  Shun.  In  the  firft  Year 
of  his  private  Life,  tho’  he  was  fo  poor  that  he  could  fcarce  get  a  little  Rice  and  Pot-herbs  to 
live  on,  yet  was  contented  with  his  Lot.  When  he  was  Emperor,  that  fupreme  Dignity  did  not 
in  the  leaft  fwell  his  Heart.  Neither  his  People,  nor  all  the  Delicacies  of  a  Court,  with  all  the 
Enchantments  of  a  Throne,  were  able  to  feduce  him.  He  poffeffed  all  thefe  as  if  he  had  not 
poffeffed  them  :  And  it  was  by  that  Wifdom  and  Integrity  of  Life,  which  was  always  uniform, 
that  he  abfolutely  gained  all  Hearts. 

But  perhaps  you  will  fay,  thefe  Times  were  different  from  what  ours  are.  The  Corruption  of 
Mankind  is  now  almoft  become  general  ;  how  fhall  we  refift  its  Torrent  ?  Vain  Pretexts  !  Can  a 
fevere  Famine  caufe  a  rich  Man  to  die  of  Hunger  ?  For  the  fame  Reafon,  a  corrupted  Age  can 
never  change  the  Heart  of  a  Man  who  is  folidly  virtuous. 

Afterwards,  treating  of  the  Piety  which  ought  to  guide  a  Prince  in  the  Government  of  his  Peo¬ 
ple,  he  eftablifhes  the  Order  to  be  obferved  in  gathering  the  Tributes.  The  Tribute  of  Silk, 
fays  he,  ought  only  to  be  raifed  in  the  Summer.  That  of  Millet  and  Rice,  in  the  Autumn, 
and  the  public  Taxes  ought  to  be  exacted  only  in  the  Winter.  If  a  Prince  .fhall  break  into  this 
Order,  and  demand  two  kinds  of  Tributes  in  the  fame  Seaton,  he  will  reduce  his  Subjects  to 
Mifery  and  Famine:  The  People  will  then  difperfe  themfelves,  to  feek  for  a  Livelihood  in  other 
Provinces  ;  and  the  difpeopled  Kingdom  will  be  ruined  by  the  Avarice  of  its  Prince. 

There  aie  three  things,  added  he,  which  ought  to  be  more  dear  and  precious  to  a  Prince,  than 
Gold  and  Jewels.  if.  The  Kingdom  which  he  has  received  from  his  Anceftors.  2 dly.  The 
People  intiufted  to  his  Care.  3 dly.  The  Scienee  of  rightly  governing  them.  He  will  acquire 
the  Science  of  governing  others,  when  he  is  once  learned  to  govern  himfelf,  and  to  watch  over 
the  Motions  of  his  Heart,  fo  as  to  render  himfelf  itst  Mafter,  which  he  will  foon  be  when 
he  knows  how  to  contract  its  Deûres. 


He 
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He  then  proceeds  to  the  Choice  which  Confuçius  made  of  his  Difciples*  That  Philofophef, 

(aid  he,  requited  that  they  fhould  have  elevated  Sentiments,  a  great  Courage,  and  a  Con  flanc  v 
in  the  good  Refolutions  they  had  formed:  He  abhorred  thefe  Sophifts  who  were  only  {killed 
in  the  Arts  of  Falfhood  and  Diffimulation,  and  who,  by  a  fimple  Outfide  and  the  vain  Appear* 
ances  of  Virtue,  only  ftudied  to  attradt  the  Encomiums  and  Approbation  of  their  Fellow  Citizens, 
without  putting  themfelves  to  the  Trouble  todeferve  them  by  Adtions  that  were  really  virtuous. 

Laftly,  he  ends  this  Chapter  and  his  Book,  by  {hewing  that  this  great  Art  of  governing  and 
living  well  could  not  have  lubfifted  long,  if  there  had  not  been,  at  certain  periods  of  Time,  great 
Men  who  took  care  to  tranfmit  them  to  Pofterity.  The  Emperors  Tan  and  -Shun  were  the  fir  ft 
Matters,  and  the  firft  Models  of  them,  together  with  their  Minitters  TÛ  and  Kau  y  au.  The 
Emperor  Ching  tang  appeared  500  Years  after,  and  with  the  Afliftance  of  his  Minitters  I  in  and 
Ly  Jhu,  revived  thefe  great  Maxims  which  were  then  almoft  forgotten.  Ven  vang  about  500  Years 
after,  again  reftored  them  to  their  Vigour  ;  and  about  the  fame  Diftance  of  time  after  him, 

Confuçius ,  as  it  were,  raifed  from  the  Dead  the  ancient  Dodtrine,  which  he  put  in  a  new  Light  by 
the  Wifdom  of  his  Refledtions  and  Maxims. 


Hyau  king,  or,  of  Filial  Refpedt.  The  fifth  Claffical  Book. 

THIS  little  Book  contains  only  the  Anfwers  Gf  Confucius  to  his  Difciple  fifing,  concern-  G  < 
ing  the  Duty  of  Children  towards  their  Parents.  He  pretends  to  prove,  that  this  Filial  sketch  of 
Reipedt  is  the  Foundation  of  the  wife  Government  of  the  Empire  :  And  for  this  effedt,  this  Work, 
he  enters  into  a  Detail  of  what  is  owing  to  Parents  from  Sons  of  every  Rank,  either  of  Empe¬ 
rors,  or  Kings,  firft  Minitters,  Literati,  or  even  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  loweft  Stations  of  Life. 

This  Book  is  very  fhort,  and  confifts  only  of  eighteen  brief  Articles. 

In  the  firft  Article,  he  tells  his  Difciple,  That  the  fublime  Virtue  of  the  ancient  Emperors,  p,rt;cu;nr 
who  in  their  Reigns  promoted  Peace,  Harmony,  and  Subordination  throughout  all  the  Empire,  Contents  d 
was  derived  from  their  filial  Refpedt,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  all  Virtues.  the 

r  ■  In  the  fécond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  Articles,  he  {hews,  That  whatever  Station  a  Man  and  the  five 
is  in,  and  to  whatever  Dignity  he  is  raifed,  he  is  obliged  to  obferve  this  filial  Refpedt  :  That 
Emperors  and  great  Men  who  give  the  People  an  Example  of  Love  and  Veneration  towards 
their  Parents,  find  none  who  dare  either  defpife  or  hate  them:  By  thefe  means  Subordination 
is  preferved  in  the  Kingdom  ;  and  that  the  neceffary  Effedts  of  this  Subordination  are  Peace 
and  Tranquillity.  ■  ■  v  j  J  . 

\  In  the  feventh,  he  fays,  That  Filial  Refpedt  is  of  vaft  Extent,  that  it  is  a  Virtue  that  reaches  Seventh, 
even  the  Heaven,  whofe  regular  Motions  it  imitates:  That  it  Comprehends  the  whole  Earth, 
whofe  Fruitfulnefs  it  refembles.  That  {he  finds  an  Objedt  in  the  moft  common  Adtions  of  Men, 
fince  it  is  in  the  moft  common  Incidents  of  Life  that  {lie  exerts  herfelf  :  That  when  {he  is  well 
eftabliftied  in  a  Kingdom,  no  Troubles,  no  Law-fuits,  no  Quarrels  are  feen  there  ;  and  that  when 
Peace  prevails  in  every  Family,  all  the  Subjedts  of  the  Prince  are  gentle,  equitable,  and  Foes  to 
all  Difputes  and  Injuftice.  * 

In  the  eighth  he  {hews,  That  when  the  Emperor  gives  an  Example  of  Filial  Piety,  it  is  always 
imitated  by  the  wife  and  great  Men  of  the  Empire  :  That  the  Mandarins  form  themfelves  by  the 
Court,  and  that  the  People  in  like  Manner  imitate  the  Mandarins  :  and  that  the  Condudt  of 
the  Emperor  thus  influencing  all  the  Members  of  the  State,  all  are  fubmiffive,  the  Laws  are 
obferved,  and  the  Morals  regulated. 

In  the  ninth,  fifeng  alks  of  Confuçius ,  If  any  other  Virtue  is  greater  than  that  of filial  Refpedi,  Ninch# 
Confuçius  anfwers;  That  as  Heaven  produced  no  work  more  noble  than  Man ,  fo  the  moft  excel¬ 
lent  of  all  human  Adtions  was  that  by  which  he  honoured  and  refpected  his  Parents.  That  the 
Father  is  with  refpedt  to  his  Son,  what  the  Creator  is  to  the  Creature  ;  and  the  Son  has  the  fame 
Relation  to  the  Father,  as  theSubjedt  has  to  the  Prince:  That  he  who  does  not  love  his  Parents 
fins  againft  Reafon  ;  and  he  who  does  not  honour  them,  againft  Civility.  That  a  King  who 
requires  Submiflion  and  Obedience  in  his  Subjedts,  ought  to  do  nothing  contrary  either  to  Reafon 
or  Civility  ;  becaufe  his  Adtions  ferve  for  the  Rule  and  the  Pattern  of  his  Subjedts,  who  will  be 
fubmiffive  and  obedient  to  him  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  fo  to  their  Parents. 

:  In  the  tenth,  he  fums  up  five  Duties  of  this  filial  Piety;  The  Man,  fays  he,  who  honours  Tenth, 
his  Parents  ought,  Firft,  to  honour  them  within  Doors.  Secondly,  to  take. a  pleafure  to  procure 
any  thing  that  is  neceffary  for  their  Subfiftence.  Thirdly,  to  let  the  Grief  of  his  Heart 
appear  in  the  Air  of  his  Face  when  they  are  fick.  Fourthly,  to  put  himfelf  in  Mourning 
at  their  Death,  and  to  obferve  all  thé  Ceremonies  preferibed  during  the  time  of  Mourning. 

Fifthly,  to  difeharge,  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  Exadtnefs,  all  their  funeral  Duties. 

In  the  eleventh,  he  mentions  five  Sorts  of  Punifliments  for  the  different  Crimes:  And  he  Eleventh, 
pretends  that  there  is  no  Crime  fo  enormous,  as  the  Difobedience  of  a  Son  towards  a  Parent.  To 
attack  a  Prince,  adds  he,  fhews  a  Willingnefs  to  have  no  Superior:  To  remove  the  wife  Men  is  to 
be  willing  to  have  no  Inftrudtors  :  And  to  defpife  filial  Obedience,  is  to  be  willing  to  have  no 
Parents.  This  is  the  Height  of  Iniquity,  and  the  Source  of  all  Diforders. 

In  the  twelfth  he  fhews,  that  a  King  by  loving  his  Parents,  can  fall  upon  no  better  Method  Twelfth, 
to  teach  his  People  the  Love  which  they  owe  to  him.  That  a  King  who  relpedts  his  deleft  Bro¬ 
ther,  thereby  fets  the  beft  Example  to  his  Subjects  of  the  refpedt  which  they  owe  to  Magiftrates  : 
i  Vol.  I.  5  T  ’  That 
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That  a  King,  who  exadly  obferves  the  Ceremonies  that  are  prefcribed,  that  is  to  fay,  who 
behaves  towards  every  Perfon  according  to  the  Rales  contained  in  the  Book  of  Rites,  can  fall 
upon  no  better  Method  to  promote  the  TJfages,  and  to  maintain  the  Peace  and  Tranquillity  0f 
the  Empire.  r  •  •  J 

In  the  thirteenth,  he  fays,  that  a  Prince  has  attained  to  the  Perfection  of  Virtue,  when  bv 
his  own  Example,  he  has  efiabiiihed  throughout  all  his  Empire  this  filial  Refped*and  Love* 
And  he  cites  the  Verfes  of  the  Shi  king  to  the  following  Purpofe.  ”  That  a  Prince  oueht 
“  not  to  be  called  the  Father  of  his  People,  unlefs  he  knows  how  to  win  their  Affections  bv 
<£  regulating  their  Morals.”  .  . .,  :  .  ::  .  ;  ,*  t  xTJj?  rrM 

In  the  fourteenth  he  thews,  that  there  is  no  way  fo  fhort  or  fo  fure,  for  attaining  to  a  high 
Reputation,  as  being  exaCt  in  all  the  Duties  of  filial  Piety.  "  ^ 

In  the  fifteenth,  ‘Tjhtg  puts  this  Queftion  to  Confucius.  I  am  fenfible  of  the  Necefiity  and 
Advantages  of  filial  Refped,  but  does  it  tie  us  down  to  a  blind  Obedience  to  all  the  Orders  of  a 
Father?  Confucius  anfwers  ;  That  if  a  Father  or  a  Prince  {hall  command  any  thing  that  is  con¬ 
trary  to  Juflice  or  Civility;  Or  if  both  the  one  and  the  other  {hall  fall  into  any  confiderable  Error' 
the  Son  is  neither  bound  to  obey  his  Father,  nor  the  Minifter  his  Prince:  But  both  the  Son 
and  the  Minifter  will  fail  in  their  principal  Duty,  if  they  do  not  give  their  refpedful  Advice 
with  regard  to  the  Fault  which  the  Father  or  the  Prince  is  about  to  commit.  He  afterwards  tells 
us,  that  in  former  Times,  the  Emperor  had,  at  his  Court,  feven  Minifiers  whofe  Office  it  was 
to  make  Remontrances  to  him,  and  to  tell  him  of  his  Faults  :  That  a  King  had  five;  a  firft 
Minifier  three  :  One  of  the  Literati  had  a  Friend,  and  a  Father  had  a  Son,  who  performed  this 
Duty  to  one  another. 

In  the  fixteenth  he  fays  ;  That  tho’  the  Emperor  is  railed  to  the  fupreme  Dignity  and  -11 
the  People  are  fubmitted  to  his  Authority,  yet,  he  has,  above  him,  his  Parents  whom  he’oudiUo 
love  and  revere  :  For  this  Reafon  it  is,  that  he  appears  twice  every  Year  in  the  Hall  of  his  Anchors 
in  fo  refpedful  a  Pofiure,  that  he  may  make  known  to  all  the  World  how  much  he  honours  them 

In  the  feventeenth  he  {hews,  that  the  Prince  and  the  Minifies  ought  to  cultivate  a  reciprocal' 

good  Underftanding. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  laft  Article,  he  teaches  what  a  good  Son  is  to  obferye  ' when  he  pays 
the  funeral  Duties  to  his  Parents.  His  Air,  his  Difcourfe,  his  Cloaths,  his  Food,  and  in  ffiort 
all  his  Perfon  ought  to  exprefs  the  Grief  of  his  Soul.  However,  'the  Laws,  efta’blifted  by  the 
Ancients,  put  fome  Bounds  to  this.  They  require  that .  a  Son  ought  not  to  be  more  than  three 
Days  without  eating  :  And  not  to  continue  his  Mourning  above  three  Years  :  That  a  Coffin  ffiould 
be  made  and  adorned  according  to  the  Ufages:  That  the  dead  Body  ffiould  be  ffiut  u.p  in  it  and  ferved 
with  Vidtuals  after  it  is  in  the  Coffin  :  That  the  Son  muft  there  weep  and  groan  and  afterwards 
build  a  decent  Burying-Place  which  is  to  be  inclofed  with  Walls:  That  the  Coffin  ffiould  be 
depofited  there  with  the  ufual  Ceremonies  :  That  a  Building  ffiould  be  reared  in  which  his  De 
fendants  are  to  affemble  every  Year  in  the  Spring  and  the  Autumn,,  there  to  renew  the  Memo¬ 
ry  of  the  deceafed,  and  to  pay  him  the  fame  Duties  as  they  paid,  him  when  alive. 


Of  the  Au¬ 
thor  andCen- 
tents  of  this 
Book. 


■  t  .  »  -  ....  s  '  #  i  -  »  J  .  £  I  ,-*1  r  t  ^ 

Syau  hyo,  or,  The  \  School  of  Infants.  The  fixth 

Clajfical  Book, 

I”'  H  I S  Book  was  compofed  by  the  Dodor  Chu  hi ,  who  lived  under  the  Reign  of  the 
Family  of  the  Song,  about  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  1150.  It  is  a  Compilation  of  Max-, 
ims  and  Examples,  both  ancient  and  modern.  As  this  Work  contains  nothing  but 
the  Citations  of  the  different  Maxims  and  Examples,  no  other  order  is  obferved  in  it,  than  that 
of  a  Divifion  into  Chapters  and  Paragraphs.  It  treats,  more  particularly,  of  public  Schools;  of 
the  Honours  due  to  Parents,  Kings,  Magiftrates,  and  aged  Perfons  ;  of  the  Duties  of  Man  and 
Wife  ;  of  the  Manner  of  regulating  the  Heart  ;  the  Gefiures  of  the  Body;  Food  and  Raiment. 
The  Defign  of  the  Author  in  it,  is  to  inftrud  Youth,  and  to  form  them  to.  Morals. 

This  Work  is  divided  into  two  Parts;  The  firft  is  called  Intrinfic  or  Eftential  ;  the  other  Ex- 
trinfic  or  Accidental  :  As  moft  of  its  Maxims  are  contained  in  the  Books  of  which  I  have 
already  treated,  I  {hall  only  mention  fome  additional  ones  which  the  Author  has  thrown  into.it* 
and  I  (hall  follow  the  fiune  order  of  Chapters  and  Paragraphs. 


Of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of 
By/s. 


PART  Ï. 

CHAPTER  I.  Of  the  Education  of  Youth. 

fTE  cites  the  Book  of  Rites,  which  prefcribes  the  following  Rules  with  refped:  to 
\h!TrJt  ^  ™  <*  ?  Wet-NurÆ  her  Child,  ought  only  to  pitc 


Educa- 


in  her  Difcourfe  ’  V‘rtU0US’  affabIe>  re<pedfiil,  exad,  prudent  Woman,  and  one  who  is  difcreet 

At  fix  Yeart  t  AuT  "r  lTJ1  u'J  Aan  ,ra’^  b's  Hand  to  his  Mouth,  he  ought  to  be  weaned,  and 
o/Agl  ttuBht  t0  Ufe  h,S  rlSht  Hind-  he  is  fix  Years  of  Age,  he  ought  to  be  taught  the  moft 

common 
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common  Numbers,  and  the  Names  of  the  principal  Places  in  the  World.  At  the  Age  of  feven,Seven- 
he  ought  to  be  feperated  from  his  Sifters  ;  and  not  fuffered  either  to  fit  or  to  eat  with  them.  Fj  ]  t 
At  the  Age  of  eight,  he  fhould  be  formed  to  the  Rules  of  Civility  and  Politenefs,  which  he  b 
is  afterwards  to  obferve,  either  when  he  enters,  or  goes  out  of,  the  Houfe,  or  when  he  is  in  Com¬ 
pany  with  aged  Perlons.  At  the  Age  of  nine,  he  is  to  be  taught  the  Calender.  At  ten,  to  beqr1^' 
fent  to  the  publick  School,  and  he  is  to  have  no  Cloaths  lined  with  Cotton,  becaufe  they  are  too 
warm  for  one  of  his  Age.  His  Mafter  is  then  to  make  him  acquainted  with  Books,  and  to  teach 
him  Writing  and  Arithmetic.  At  thirteen,  he  is  to  ftudy  Mufic,  that  he  may  know  how  to  fing  Thirteen, 
the  Verfes,  that  the  wife  Maxims  contained  in  them  may  be  the  better  imprinted  in  his  Memory.  Fifteen 
At  fifteen  Years  of  Age,  he  is  to  learn  to  manage  a  Bow,  and  to  ride.  At  twenty,  he  is  to  receive  Twenty, 
his  firft  Cap  with  the  ufual  Ceremonies  ;  he  may  then  wear  Cloths  of  Silk  and  of  Furrs,  and  then 
he  is  to  give  himfelf  up  entirely  to  ftudy  till  he  is  (*)  thirty:  At  which  Age  he  may  be  married,  TïmT- 
and  after  that,  he  is  to  apply  to  the  Management  of  his  Houfe,  and  to  continue  to  perfect  himfelf 
in  Letters.  At  forty,  he  may  be  raifed  to  Pofts  and  Dignities,  but  he  cannot  be  made  firft:  Mini-  Forty, 
fter  till  the  fiftieth  Year  of  his  Age;  and  at  feventy,  he  muft  refign  his  Employment.  'seventy 

As  to  what  concerns  the  Girls  ;  after  they  are  ten  Years  of  Age,  they  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  go  out  of  the  Houfe.  They  muft  be  taught  to  have  an  affable  Air;  to  fpin,  to  divide  the 
Silk,  either  into  Skeins  or  into  Clues;  to  few,  to  make  Tififues  either  of  Silk  or  of  Worfted;  in 
fhort,  they  muft  be  kept  to  all  the  other  Employments  that  are  proper  for  their  Sex  ;  and  at 
twenty,  they  may  be  married. 

The  firft  Prefident  of  the  fupreme  Tribunal  of  Rites,  ought  to  ' eftablifh  in  every  Diftrid’, 

Officers,  who  are  to  take  care  that  three  Things  (hall  be  principally  inculcated  upon  the  People, 
i ft.  The  fix  Virtues,  namely,  Prudence,  Piety,  Wifdom,  Equity,  Fidelity,  and  Concord.  2 dly. 

The  fix  commendable  Adions,  which  are,  Obedience  to  Parents,  Love  to  Brethren,  Concord  among 
Relations,  Affedion  for  our  Neighbours,  Sincerity  amongft  Friends,  and  Pity  towards  the 
Poor  and  the  Unhappy.  3 dly.  The  fix  Kinds  of  Knowledge  in  which  a  Man  ought  to  be 
inftruded,  confifting  in  underftanding  the  Rites,  Mufic,  Archery,  riding  on  Horfeback,  Writ¬ 
ing,  and  Arithmetic. 

The  Dodrine  of  the  Mafter,  fays  another  Book,  is  the  Rule  of  the  Scholar.  When  I  fee  a 
young  Man  who  is  attentive  to  this,  and  endeavours  to  put  it  in  Pradice  ;  who  hears  the  Leffons 
of  his  Mafter  in  the  Morning,  and  repeats  them  in  the  Evening  ;  who  forms  himfelf  upon  the 
Conduct  of  the  Sages,  and  ftrives  to  imitate  them  ;  who  never  expreffes  any  fign  of  Haugh- 
tinefs,  and  whofe  outward  Appearance  is  perfedly  coinpofed  ;  who  watches  over  his  Looks,  and 
never  cafts  his  Eyes  upon  any  Object  that  is  ever  fo  little  indecent  :  Who  among  thofe  of  his 
own  A°-e,  keeps  Company  only  with  fuch  of  them  as  are  wife  and  virtuous  ;  who  never  fpeaks 
but  to  the  purpofe,  and  always  in  a  refpectful  Manner  ;  I  immediately  conclude  that  he  has 
made  great  progrefs  in  Wifdom  and  Virtue. 

CHAPTER  II.  Of  the  fwe  Duties. 

PARAGRAPH  I.  0/  the  Duties  of  Father  and  Son. 

Tpj  jr  Author  cites  the  Book  of  Rites,  whicn  gives  the  moft  exact  Account  of  all  that  a 
Son  ought  to  do,  to  exprefs  his  Submiffion  and  Love  with  regard  to  his  Father  and  Mo¬ 
ther.  He  ought  to  rife  early  in  the  Morning,  to  wafh  his  Hands  and  Face,  to  drefs  himfelf 
genteelly  that  when  he  appears  before  his  Father  he  may  have  a  decent  Appearance;  to  enter 
into  his  Chamber  with  great  Modefty;  to  enquire  about  his  Health,  to  prefent  him  with  Water 
for  wafhing  his  Hands,  and  a  Napkin  for  drying  them  ;  in  fhort,  to  do  him  all  the  little  pieces 

of  Service  that  may  beft  exprefs  his  Care  and  Affection. 

When  an  elder  Son  has  rifen  by  his  Merit  to  fome  confiderable  Dignity,  and  pays  a  Vifit  to 
the  Head  of  his  Family,  whofe  Circumftances  perhaps  are  but  mean,  he  is  not  to  enter  the 
Hnnfe  with  the  Pomp  and  Magnificence  that  is  fuitable  to  his  Station  ;  but  to  leave  his  Horfes  and 
Kjît the oZ  Gate,  a§nd  to  put  on  a  very  modeft  Air  that  the  Family  may  not  have 
the  leaf?  Grounds,  from  his  Behaviour,  to  think  he  is  come  to  infult  them,  by  an  Oftentation  of 

H°SS  a’Difdpkof  Confucius,  fpeaks  thus;  “  If  your  Father  and  Mother  love  you  rejoyce  ; 

“  and  be  mindful  of  them  :  If  they  hate  you,  fear,  and  take  Care  not  to  exafperate  them  :  If 
“  they  commit  a  Fault,  inform  them  of  it,  but  don’t  contradift  them.” 

We*  read  in  the  Book  of  Rites:  If  your  Father  or  your  Mother  commit  any  Fault,  inform 
them  of  it  in  the  moft  gentle  and  refpeftful  Terms.  If  they  rejeft  your  Advice,  don't  for¬ 
ebear  to  refpedt  them  as  much  as  ever.  Endeavour  to  find  fome  favourable  Moment  for  admo- 
nilhina  them  anew  ;  for  it  is  better  that  you  fhould  be  importunate,  than  that  they  fhould  become 
the  Talk  of  the  Town  But  if  this  Advice  fhall  exafperate  them  fo  far  as  to  ftrike  you,  you 
are  not  to  take  it  ill,  but  to  pay  them  the  fame  Refpect  and  Obedience  as  before. 

A  Son  let  his  Neceffities  be  what  they  will,  ought  never  to  fell  the  Veiiels  he  made  life  of 
at  his  Father’s  Burial  ;  and  tho’  he  were  ftarving  for  Cold,  he  ought  not  to  ufe  the  Habits  he 

wore  at  that  Ceremony,  nor  to  cut  the  Trees  planted  upon  the  Hillock  where  his  Father’s  Bury- 

1  *  PARA  C  t. 

mg-place  is. 

(*)  This  Cuftom  is  changed  at  prefent.  They  arc  married  when  it  is  convenient, 
much  younger  ;  fometirnes  in  the  fifteenth  Year  of  their  Age, 
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PARAGRAPH  II.  Of  the  Duties  of  a  King  and  a  Mi  ni  fier. 

A  King  ought  to  lay  his  Commands  upon  a  Minifter  with  Gentlenefs  and  Goodnefs  j  and  a 
Minifter  ought  to  execute  them  with  Readinefs  and  Fidelity. 

The  Mann  r  The  Difciples  of  Confuçius  relate  ;  That  when  their  Mailer  entered  the  Palace  he  ftoop’d  to  th 

entdnf  the S  G!'ou,nd  »  nor  would  he  ever  halt  at  the  Threihold  of  the  Gate  :  That  when  he  pafied  by  the 
imperial  Pa-  King’s  Throne,  the  Refpedt  and  Veneration  with  which  he  was  flruck,  was  read  in  his  Air  and 
lace.  Look  :  That  he  walked  fo  fail,  he  fcarce  feem’d  to  lift  his  Feet:  And  that  when  he  went  to 

Audience  of  the  Prince,  aifoon  as  he  entered  the  inner  Apartment,  he  modeilly  gathered  up  his 
Robe,  bow’d  profoundly,  and  held  in  his  Breath,  fo  that  one  would  have  faid,  he  had  loil  the  Fa 
'culty  of  Refpiration.  That  when  he  left  the  Prince’s  Prefence,  he  walked  very  fail,  that  fo  he 

might  be  the  fooner  out  of  his  Prefence:  That  he  afterwards  refumed  his  grave  Air,’ and  walked 

modeilly  to  take  his  Place  among  the  Grandees. 

_  R  a  Prince  makes  a  Prefent  of  a  Horfe  to  his  Miniiler,  this  fail  ought  immediately  to  mount 
him  :  If  of  a  Habit,  he  ought  to  put  it  on  that  inilant,  and  then  repair  to  the  Palace  to  return 
thanks  for  the  Honour  his  Majefty  had  done  him.  F  etUm 

A  fir  ft  Miniiler  betrays  his  Mailer  if  he  connives  at  his  Vices,  and  is  fo  weak  as  not  to  tell  him 
of  the  Hurt  he  does  to  his  Character.  He  who  afpires  to  the  firit  Poils  of  a  Court,  and  aims 
only  at  his  own  private  Intereil,  is  of  no  Ufe  to  the  Prince.  He  is  in  a  continual  Agitation  till 
fuch  time  as  he  has  attained  thefe  Poils  ;  and  after  he  fucceeds,  he  fears  every  Moment  to  lofe 

them.  .  There  is  no  Villany  of  which  a  Man  of  that  Character  is  not  capable  in  order  to 
maintain  himfelf  in  his  Station. 

As  a  modeft  Woman  never  marries  two  Hufbands,  fo  a  faithful  Minifter  ouriit  to  take  care 
not  to  ferve  two  Kings.  ü 

PARAGRAPH  III.  Of  the  Duties  of  Man  and  Wife. 

Sotetf  a  rT  H  E  BKT°k  °f  utes  fT  ;  “  Tilat.  a  Man  ouSht  not  £o  feek  a  Wife  in  a  Family  of  his  ' 
Wife.  ±  own  Name.  He  muft  act  with  Sincerity  in  the  Prefents  he  then  gives,  and  take  care  that 

the  reciprocal  Prormfes  that  pafs,  are  conceived  in  honourable  Terms  ?  that  the  future  Spoufe 
may  be  informed  both  of  the  Sincerity  with  which  (he  ought  to  obey  her  Hufoand,  and  of  that 
Modefty  which  ftiould  be  the  Soul  of  all  her  Conduct.  When  (he  is  tied  to  a  Hufoand  the 
Union  ftiould  laft  as  long  as  her  Life;  and  (he  ought  never  to  marry  another.  The  Bridegroom 
is  to  go  to  her  Father  s  Houfe  to  receive  the  Bride,  and  to  bring  her  from  that  to  his  own  •  He 
is  to  prefent  her  with  a  tame  Bird,  either  to  exprefs  his  Affection  for  her,  or,  to  inftruct  her  by 
that  Emblem,  with  what  Docility  the  muft  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  ruled. 

.  Tllere  °u?h£  to  be  two  Apartments  in  the  Houfe;  an  outward  one  for  the  Hufoand,  and  an 
inner  one  for  the  Wife.  Thefe  Apartments  muft  be  feparated  by  a  Wall  or  a  good  Partition  of 
Boaids;  and  the  Doors  carefully  guarded;  The  Hufoand  muft  never  go  into  the  Wife’s  Anart- 
ment  ;  and  the  Wife  ought  never  to  leave  her  own  without  a  good  Reafon.  A  Wife  is  not  her 

own  Miftrefs  ;  nor  has  (be  any  thing  at  her  own  Difpofal;  and  her  Orders  and  Authority  extend 
no  farther  than  the  Walls  of  her  own  Apartment.  ^ 

'IgTnoc'w  „  T.here  are  five  Sorts  of  Girls  whom  a  Man  ought  never  to  think  of  marrying.  Firft,  When 
m-rricd.  f'le  1S  °f  a  ,.tla£  las  keen  negligent  of  the  filial  Duties.  2.  When  her  Family  is 

irregular  and  the  Morals  of  thofe  who  compofe  it  are  fufpected.  3.  When  feme  Biemifo  or 

Brand  of  Infamy  is  annext  toit.  4.  When  there  is  in  it  any  hereditary  or  infectious  Difeafe. 
5.  When  (lie  is  an  elder  Daughter  who  has  loft  her  Father 

2^4  3  ,A  Y»  maf  rePud,f ^ hk  fife  in  feven  Cafes  :  x.  If  '(he  has  failed  in  her  Obedience  to  her 
Wife.  natural  Parents.  2.  If  (he  is  barren.  3.  If  (he  is  unfaithful  to  his  Bed.  4.  If  (he  is  jealous. 

5  If  foe  is  infeaed  with  any  contagious  Difeafe.  6  If  foe  can’t  command  her  prattling  and 

nw1"”  ^  cont‘n.ua  C'ack-  .  7-  If  Je  is  apt  to  (leal,  and  -capable,  by  that,  to  ruin  him. 
There  are,  neverthelefs,  Cafes  in  which  a  Man  cannot  obtain  a  Divorce.  As  for  inftance  ■  if 
when  the  Marriage  was  contracted,  foe  had  Parents,  and  during  the  time  of  her  Marriage* by 

f  fo  v  haVn°,Ref°Urue  lrft  Y?r’, if  in  Conjunaion  with  her  Spoufe,  (he  has  wore  Mourn! 
mg  three  Years  for  his  Father  or  Mother. 


Precepts  of 
G'ivility. 


PARAGRAPH  IV.  Of  the  Duties  of young  Per fons  towards  aged  Perfons 
THnffoB00k  f  Rite!  °rda;ns  f  follows:  Wllen  y°u  g°  to  vi fit  a  Relation  of  your  Father, 

£J£re%SS£m'm  "• wl,h  his  p™“»"  ■  “d  —  **  •»* 

he  were  vour  Rifo”1  co™PanV  W'd'  3  ^an  twenty  Years  older  than  yourfelf,  relpea  him  asi 
Whe/a  Schol  r  ’  tu  f  c'  18  ??rs  older  than  you,  as  your  elder  Brother 

~  Himft 

muft  put  his  Hand  befbre’his'Mmifo!  **  * 


If 
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If  you  fit  by  your  Mafter,  and  if  he  puts  any  Queftion  to  you,  never  interrupt  him.  with 
your  Anfwef;  and  take  care  not  to  fpeak  till  he  has  done.  If  he  examines  you  about  the  Pro- 
grefs  you  have  made  in  your  Studies,  you  are  immediately  to  rile  and  to  Hand,  during  all  the  time 
you  anfwer  him. 

.  When  you  aie  at  your  Mafter  s,  or  an  aged  Perfon’s  Table,  and  if  he  prefen ts  you  with  a 
Glafs  ol  Wine,  you  are  to  ftand  while  you  drink  it,  and  to  refufe  nothing  that  is  offered  you  * 

But  Ü  you  are  ordered  to  lit,  obey.  When  you  lit  by  a  Perfon  of  Note,  if  you  perceive 
that  he  is  in  any  Uneafinefs  ;  for  inftance,  if  he  is  'reftlefs  on  his  Seat,  if  he  makes  a  Stir  with 
his  Feet,  or  if  he  examines  the  Shadow  of  the  Sun  to  know  what  it  is  a-Clock  ;  you  are  immedi¬ 
ately  to  take  your  Leave  of  him,  and  to  alk  his  Permiffion  to  retire.  Whenever  he  puts  any 
Queftion  to  you,  always  anfwer  him  Handing. 

If  you  dilcourfe  with  any  Perlon  who  is  your  Superior,  either  by  his  Dignity,  or  his  Alliances; 
never  allé  of  him  how  old  he  is  :  If  you  meet  him  in  the  Street,  don’t  alk  him  where  he  is  a 
going.  If  you  fit  by  him,  be  modeft,  and  don’t  look  to  either  the  one  Side  or  the  other;  ufe 
no  unbecoming  Geftures,  nor  make  any  Motion  with  your  Fan. 

The  Difciples  of  Confuçius  report,  that  when  their  Mafter  affifted  at  any  great  Entertainment, 
he  never  left  the  Table  till  all  thole,  who  were  older  than  himfelf,  were  gone. 

PAFvAGRAPH  V.  Of  the 'Duties  of  Friends. 

A  Man,  who  is  ferious  in  his  purfuit  of  Wifdom,  never  chufes  any  for  Friends,  but  thole.  Of  the 
whofe  Difcourfes  and  Examples  can  improve  him  in  Virtue,  and  Literature.  £*1™*  of 

The  Duty  of  two  Friends  confifts,  in  reciprocally  giving  one  another  good  Advice,  and  in  ptHons 
animating  one  another  to  the  Practice  of  Virtue.  ’  .  whofcFriend- 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Friends  with  whom  an  Engagement  and  Intimacy  cannot  fail  to  be  be  avoided  C° 
pernicious.  The  vicious,  the  diffembling,  and  the  indifereet  Blabs. 

When  you  receive  a  Perfon  at  your  Houfe,  don’t  fail  to  prefs  him  at  every  Door  to  walk  in.  Manner  of 
But  when  you  come  to  the  Door  of  the  innermoft  Hall,  alk  his  Permiffion  to  enter  firft,  that  receiving  a 
you  may  put  the  Chairs  in  order;  then,  return  to  him,  and  conduct  him  refpedfully  to  his  Seat, 
which  mull  be  always  on  your  Left.  The  Gueft  is  not  to  fpeak  firft  ;  for  the  Laws  of  Polite-  ther. 
nefs  require,  that  the  Mafter  of  the  Houfe  fhould  open  the  Converfation. 

CHAPTER  V.  Of  the  Vigilance  required  over  One's  felf 
PARAGRAPH  I.  Rales  for  the  Government  of  the  Heart. 

AS  foon  as  Reafon  affumes  the  Maftery  over  our  Paffions,  every  thing  goes  well  ;  but  when  Precept?  of 
the  Paffions  get  the  better  of  Reafon,  all  is  wrong.  Morality. 

A  Prince  who  would  be  happy,  and  wants  to  make  his  People  fo  too,  ought  to  obferve  the 
following  Particulars:  To  take  Care  that  the  high  Station  to  which  he  is  raifed,  does  not  infpire 
him  with  haughty  arrogant  Airs  :  To  oppofe  every  irregular  Paffion  :  Never  to  be  intoxicated  by 
any  Opinion,  with  which  he  had  fuffer’d  himfelf  to  be  prepoffeffed:  To  indulge  himfelf  only  in  law¬ 
ful  Pleafures  :  He  muft  ftudy  to  be  popular  and  ferious,  for  this  will  procure  him  the  Affedions 
of  his  People  :  If  he  loves  any  one,  he  muff  not  be  blind  to  his  Faults  :  If  he  hates  any  one,  he 
muft  not  fhut  his  Eyes  to  his  good  Qualifications:  If  he  heaps  up  Riches,  let  it  only  be  to  diffufe 
them  :  In  fhort,  he  muft  never  decide  with  any  Diffidence  ;  and  in  giving  his  Advice,  he 
muft  not  affame  a  pofitive  Tone. 

When  you  come  out  of  your  own  Houfe,  let  your  Air  be  modeft,  and  fuch  as  you  muft  have 
when  you  pay  a  Vifit  to  a  great  Lord.  When  you  deliver  your  Orders  to  any  Body,  have  as  much 
Gravity  about  you,  as -if  you  affifted  at  fome  great  Solemnity.  Judge  of  others  by  yourfelf,  and 
never  do  that  to  another,  which  you  would  not  have  done  to  yourfelf. 

Even  when  you  are  alone,  you  muft  retain  your  Modelly  :  When  you  are  about  any  Bufinefs, 
apply  y0ur  whole  Attention  to  it  :  In  the  ordinary  Commerce  of  civil  Life,  you  are  to  exprefs  a 
great  deal  of  Candour.  Thefe  are  Virtues  which  you  ought  never  to  negled,  even  tho’ 

VOu  were  banifhed  to  the  moft  barbarous  Nations.  A  Man  may  be  faid  to  deferve  the  Reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  wife,  when  he  does  not  love  to  fill  his  Belly  with  Victuals:  When  he  does  not 
feek  his  own  Eafe:  And  when,  he  manages  his  Bufinefs  with  Dexterity,  and  his  Words  with  Dif- 
cretion  and  feeks  to  keep  Company  with  none  but  wife  and  virtuous  Perfons. 

paragraph  II. 

TH  E  Book  of  Rites  fpeaks  thus:  That  which  diftinguiffies  the  wife  Man  from  all  others,  Precepts  of 
is  Civility  and  Juftice.  Thefe  two  Virtues  have  their  Principle  in  the  per  fed  Regulation  civilil> 
of  all  the  Motions  of  the  Body  ;  the  Gentlenefs  and  Serenity  of  the  Look,  and  good  Breed¬ 
ing  in  Difcourfe. 

.  When  one  fpeaks  to  you,  don’t  advance  your  Ear  that  you  may  the  better  hear  him  :  Nor 
anfwer  him  by  bawling,  as  if  you  were  crying  upon  one  :  Don  t  look  a-fquint  upon  any  body,  nor 
’  Vol.  I.  5  u  fuffer 
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jfuffer  your  Eyes  to  wander,  fo  as  to  let  him  perceive  you  are  thinking  of  fomething  ej£ 
When  you  walk, let  it  not  be  with  a ftrutting  Pace,  or  with  a  fierce  Look:  When  you  are  ftand* 
ing,  don’t  raife  your  Foot  in  the  Air:  And  when  you  fit,  never  let  your  Legs  be  crofted:*  Whe" 
you  work,  let  it  never  be  with  your  Arms  naked:  When  you  are  warm,  never  open  your  Hab> 
that  you  may  cool  yourfelf  :  And  in  what  Company  foever  you  are,  let  your  Head  be  alwa  ' 
covered:  When  you  are  a-Bed,  keep  yourfelf  in  a  decent  Pofture:  When  you  difcourfe  widi 
any  one,  take  great  care  not  to  put  on  a  difdainful  or  a  rallying  Air.  Never  fpeak  with  pre 
cipitation,  nor  let  the  Faults  of  others  be  the  Subjedl  of  your  Difcourfe:  Advance  nothing  ud 
flight  Conjectures,  and  never  be  ftubborn  in  your  Opinion.  *  n 

The  Difciples  of  Confit  fius  fay,  that  when  their  Matter  was  at  Home,  he  fpoke  very  little  •  So 
that  to  fee  him,  one  would  have  thought  he  could  not  fpeak  :  But  on  the  contrary,  when  h 
was  at  Court,  he  was  admired  for  his  Eloquence.  That  no  Body  knew  fo  well  as  he  did  ho  ° 
to  adapt  himfelf  to  the  Genius  and  Quality  of  thofe  he  difcourfed  with.  That,  when  he  talked 
with  the  inferior  Mandarins  he  ftruck  them  with  RefpeCt,  by  a  certain  Dignity  of  Expreffio 
which  run  through  all  his  Difcourfe  :  That  he  infinuated  himfelf  agreeably  into  the  Spirits  of 
his  fuprerior  Mandarins ,  by  a  gentle  unaffe&ed  Eloquence.  In  fhort,  that  he  never  fpoke  but 
to  the  Purpofe,  and  when  it  was  neceflary  :  That  while  he  was  at  his  Meals,  or  when  he  was 
going  to  Bed,  he  always  obferved  a  profound  Silence. 

PARAGRAPH  III.  Rules  about  Drefs. 

Ceremonies  H  E  Book  I  li,  fpeaking  of  the  Ceremonies  pradifed  when  the  Cap  is  ttrtt  mven  to  vnmur 

SftCapeis  JL  Men,  has  t^le^e  Words.  The  Matter  of  the  Ceremonies,  in  putting  the  Ca*p  on  his^He-d 
given  to  mutt  fpeak  thus.  Remember  that  you  now  take  the  Habit  of  the  Adults,  and  that  von 

young  Men.  now  out  of  the  State  of  Childhood:  You  mutt  therefore  no  longer  have  any  of  its  Sentiments 
or  Inclinatrons:  Attume  grave  and  ferions  Airs  :  Apply  yourfelf  in  good  earnett  to  the  Studv 
of  Wifdom  and  Virtue,  and  thereby  merit  a  long  and  a  happy  Life.  y 

According  to  what  is  preferibed  in  the  Book  of  Rites  ;  a  Son  is  not  allowed  while  his  Father 
and  Mother  are  alive,  to  be  dreffed  in  (+)  White.  In  like  Manner,  it  is  forbidden  to  the  Head  of 

a  Family,  whole  Parents  are  dead,  to  wear  Habits  of  diffèrent  Colours,  even  when  the  triennial 
Mourning  is  expired.  1 

Children  mutt  not  have  filken  Cloaths,  or  Cloaths  lin’d  with  Furrs. 

He,  fays  Corfu  fius, ,  who  labours  to  reform  his  Manners,  yet  blulhes  to  be  plainly  dreft  and  to 
feed  on  the  coarfett  Food,  fliews,  that  he  has  made  but  little  Progrefs  in  the  Path  of  Virtue 

PARAGRAPH  IV.  Rules  to  be  obferved  at  Table. 

WHnE.^  ypU  l-rertaif  any  ,°T’  °I.  when  y?u  fit  at  any  one’s  TabIe>  be  very  obfervant  of 
all  the  Punctilios  of  good  breeding:  Take  Care  that  you  do  not  eat  too  greedily  or 

take  too  long  Draughts  m  drinking  ;  or  make  a  noife  with  your  Mouth;  don’t  gnaw  the  Bones 

or  throw  them  to  the  Dogs;  don’t  Apple  up  the  Soup  that  is  left,  or  {hew  any  defire  for  any 

particular  Meat  or  Wine,  or  pick  your  Teeth,  or  blow  upon  the  Rice  when  it  is  too  hot  « 

make  up  new  Sauces  for  the  Meats  that  is  prefented  you.  Take  very  fmall  Mouthfuls  -  Chew 

your  Vi&uals  well  between  your  Teeth  :  Let  your  Mouth  never  be  too  full. 

Tho’  the  Table  of  Confucius  was  far  from  being  delicate;  and  tho’  he  never  was  verv  curious 
about  exquifite  Meats,  he  always  defired  to  have  the  Rice,  that  was  ferved  up  to  him  very  well 
boiled,  and  he  fcarce  ever  eat  any  Fdh,  or  any  Victuals  but  what  were  minced.  If  the  Rice 
was  fermented,  either  with  Heat  or  Moitture,  or  if  the  Viduals  began  to  be  in  the  leatt  fpoiled 

ufe'T  Wine7  h’  and  never  would  touch  them*  BefidesJ  he  was  very  moderate  in  the 

The  ancient  Emperors  have  had  it  in  View,  to  prevent  the  excettive  drinking  of  this  Liauor- 

W  °rderfd  tbeGuetts  at  an  Entertainment,  to  make  fo  many  Bows  to  one  another  at 

every  Glafs  they  drank.  dC 

Thefe  merry  Companions,  fays  Mencius ,  are  in  the  utmoft  Contempt,  becaufe,  they  have  no 
o  1er  Care  but  to  latisfy  theirfenfual  Appetites,  and  to  regale  the  mo  ft  worthlefs  Half  of  their 
Being,  thereby  doings  an  infinite  Prejudice  to  their  nobler  Part,  which  deferves  all  their  Care. 

CHAPTER  IV.  Examples  dravon  from  Ætiquity  with  refpeSl  to  thefe 

Maxims. 

m 

1  AR  A  G  R  AP  H  I.  Examples  of good  Education  among  the  Ancients. 

T  dumber  of"  Bn ^’"“7  H°ufe  adioininS  »  •  Field,  where  there  flood  a  great 

monies  which  »,  ymg-place3:  The  young  Men çius  took  a  Pleafure  in  conlidering  the  Cere- 

thr;  chadMh  Amufemerns  he  diverted  himfelf  by 

Son's  Education  :^So  StmelU  h’  ?0t  f  PIa<*  ««dt 

mmediately  changed  her  Dwelling,  and  lived  near  a  public  Marker. 

The 

(t)  White  is  the  Colour  of  Mourning  China. 
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The  little  Mencius ,  upon  feeing  the  Merchants,  the  Shops,  and  all  the  different  Motions  of  that 
vaft  Crowd  of  People  which  reforted  thither,  made  it  his  ordinary  Diverfion  to  imitate  the  fame 
Motions,  and  the  different  Poftures  he  had  remarked  in  them.  This  is  ftill  the  wrong  Place 
for  my  Son  to  receive  a  proper  Education  in,  faid  his  Mother  :  So  fhe  immediately  left  that  Dwel¬ 
ling,  and  took  a  Houfe  near  a  public  School.  The  young  Mençius  examining  what  paffed  there, 
faw  a  great  Number  of  young  Gentlemen  who  pradtifed  Civility  and  Politenefs  ;  who  made 
mutual  Prefents,  yielding  the  Place  to,  and  treating,  one  another,  with  Honour  ;  going  thro’  the 
Ceremonies  preferibed,  when  one  receives  a  Vifit  ;  and  then,  the  greateft  Diverfion  the  little  Men¬ 
cius  had  was  in  imitating  them.  Now,  faid  his  Morher,  I  have  at  laft  hit  upon  the  Means  of 
having  my  Son  rightly  educated. 

Mencius ,  when  a  Child,  feeing  a  Neighbour  kill  a  Pig,  afked  his  Mother,  Why  he  killed  that 
Animal.  For  you;  anfwered  file  laughing;  he  defigns  to  treat  you  with  it  :  But  afterwards,  reflect¬ 
ing,  that  her  Son  began  to  have  the  Ufe  of  his  Reafon  ;  and  fearing  left,  that,  if  he  fhould  be  fenfi- 
ble,  that  the  had  a  mind  to  deceive  him,  he  might  get  into  a  habit  of  lying,  and  of  tricking 
others,  ftie  bought  fome  Pounds  of  the  Pig,  and  had  it  dreffed  for  his  Dinner. 


PARAGRAPH  II.  Examples  of  the  Antients  tipon  the  five  Duties. 

TH  E  Prince  of  Kiy  who  has  the  Title  of  Ffuy  that  is  to  fay,  of  Marquis  or  Baron ,  feeing 
that  his  Nephew,  the  Emperor  Chew ,  abandoned  himfelf  entirely  to  Luxury,  Effeminacy,  and 
the  moft  infamous  Debauches,  gave  him  a  ferious  Advice  with  refpedt  to  his  Condudf  :  But  the 
Emperor  was  fo  far  from  following  it,  that  he  fhut  him  up  in  Prifon.  While  he  was  a  Prifoner, 
he  v/as  advifed  to  make  his  Efcape,  and  the  Means  of  making  it  were  offered  him.  That  I  will 
not  do,  anfwered  he,  for  where  ever  I  go,  my  Prefence  will  remind  the  People  of  the  Vices 
and  Cruelty  of  my  Nephew.  The  Courfe  he  followed  was,  to  counterfeit  Madnefs,  and  to  do 
Idiot  Adtions:  He  was  afterwards  treated  only  as  a  vile  Slave,  and  thereby  had  Liberty  to  retire 
from  public  Notice.  , 

The  Prince  Pi  kangy  who  was  like  wife  Uncle  to  the  Emperor,  feeing  that  the  wife  Councils 
of  Prince  Ki  had  no  effeCt  :  What  would  become  of  the  people,  faid  he,  if  the  Emperor  con¬ 
tinues  in  his  Diforders  ?  I  cannot  be  filent  :  Tho’  I  fhould  lofe  my  Life,  I  muft  reprefent  to  him 
the  Wrong  he  does  to  his  own  Reputation,  and  the  Danger  into  which  he  puts  the  Empire  :  So 
he  addreft  himfelf  to  the  Emperor,  who  heard  him  with  an  Air  of  Indignation  mixt  with 
Fury.  It  is  pretended,  fays  he,  that  the  Hearts  of  wife  Men  are  different  from  thofe  of  other 
Men:  I  want  to  be  certain  of  this.  So  he  inftantly  commanded  his  Uncle  to  be  cut  afunder  in 
the  Middle,  and  ordered  his  Heart  to  be  thoroughly  examined  if  it  was  formed  different  from 
that  of  other  Men. 

This  cruel  Execution  coming  to  the  Ears  of  the  Prince  of  Weyy  the  Emperor’s  Brother  ;  When 
a  Son,  faid  he,  admonifhes  his  Father  three  Times  without  Succefs,  he  does  not  flop  there,  but 
endeavours  to  melt  his  Heart  with  Cries,  Tears  and  Groans.  When  a  Minifter  has  three  times 
given  a  wholefome  Advice  to  his  Prince,  without  any  EffeCt,  he  is  thought  to  have  fulfilled  all 
his  Duties,  and  is  at  Liberty  to  retire.  This  is  the  Courfe  which  I  will  follow.  In  effeCt,  he 
banifhed  himfelf  from  his  Country,  carrying  along  with  him  the  Veffels  which  ferved  at  the 
funeral  Duties;  that  there  might  be,  at  leaft,  one  of  the  Royal  Family  remaining,  to  pay 
the  funeral  Rites  to  their  Anceftors  twice  a  Year.  Confucius  boafted  much  of  thefe  three  Prin¬ 
ces,  and  fpoke  of  them  as  true  Heroes  who  had  fignalized  their  Zeal  for  their  Country. 

The  young  Princefs  Rung  kyangy  had  been  promifed  in  Marriage  to  Prince  Kong  pi  :  But  this 
laft  died  before  he  efpoufed  her.  The  Princefs  refolved  to  preferve  the  Fidelity  (he  had  promifed, 
and  never  to  take  another  Hufband,  to  which,  tho’  her  Parents  much  preft  her,  fhe  never 
would  confent  :  She  compofed  an  Ode,  where  fhe  made  a  Vow  to  prefer  Death  to  Marriage. 

Two  Princes  of  two  neighbouring  Kingdoms,  had  fome  Difputes  about  a  Piece  of  Ground  ; 
of  which  each  pretended  to  be  lawful  Lord.  They  both  agreed  to  chofe  Fen  vang  for  the  Ar¬ 
biter  He  is  a  virtuous  and  a  juft  Prince,  faid  they,  and  will  foon  decide  this  Difference  :  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  both  fet  out  for  his  Kingdom,  into  which  they  had  fcarce  enter’d,  when  they  faw  cer¬ 
tain  Labourers  who  yielded  to  one  another  a  Piece  of  Ground  which  was  difputable  ;  andTra- 
vellours  who  gave  one  another  the  Middle  of  the  Way  out  of  Complaifance.  When  they  entered 
into  Cities  they  there  faw  young  Men  who  relieved  the  Old  of  their  Burthens,  by  taking  them 
on  their  own  Shoulders.  But  when  they  came  to  the  Capital,  and  faw  the  civil  and  refpedful 
Manners  of  the  Inhabitants,  with  the  reciprocal  Teftimomes  of  Honour  and  Complaifance  that 
paffed  among  them  ;  How  infenfible  are  we  ?  faid  they.  We  don’t  deferve  to  tread  upon  the 
Territories  of  fo  wife  a  Prince  ;  and  immediately  they  yielded  up  the  Ground  in  Queftion  to 
one  another.  But  as  each  refufed  to  accept  of  it,  that  Piece  of  Land  remains  ftill  independant 

of,  and  exempted  from,  all  Rights  of  Lordfhip.  .  ,  c 

I  (hall  fay  nothing  upon  the  third  Paragraph,  which  relates  to  the  Regulation  of  Manners; 
Nor  of  the  fourth  Paragraph,  which  is  upon  Civility  and  Modefty  ;  becaufe  the  Examples 
they  contain  are  taken  from  the  preceding  Books,  of  which  I  have  already  given  an  Account. 


Moral 

.  \ 

Maxi  if  is. 


PART 
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P  A  R  T  II. 

C  H  A  P  T  E  R  I.  Maxims  of  Modern  Authors. 


A 1  vice  of  an1 
Kmperor  to 
iiis  Son. 


\  , 

P  A  R  AGRA  P  H  I.  Containing  Maxims  upon  the  Education  of  Youth .  ' 

l^HE  Emperor  Shaw  lye,  of  the  Family  of  the  Ha?  1,  being  on  his  Death  Bed,  gave  this 
j  Advice  to  his  Son  and  Succeffor.  If  you  have  an  Opportunity  of  doing  a  good  or  a  bad 
Addon,  don’t  fay,  It  is  but  a  J'mall  Matter ;  for  we  ought  not  even  to  negledt  the  fmalleft  Affairs: 
There  is  no  Circumftance  of  good,  however  flight,  but  what  we  ought  to  praddfe;  nor  of  evil 
however  fmall,  but  what  we  ought  to  fhun. 

The  Inftru&ion  which  the  find  Minifter  Lyew  pye  gave  to  his  Children,  was  as  follows:  If 
a  Man  does  not  take  care  of  his  Reputation,  faid  he,  he  difhonours  his  Anceftors,  and  precipitates 
himfelf  into  five  Sorts  of  Vices;  againft  which,  one  cannot  be  too  much  upon  his  Guard.  Î 
will  recount  them  to  you,  in  order  to  infpire  you  with  the  Horror  which  they  deferve. 

The  fir  ft  is,  the  Vice  of  thofe  who  are  employed  only  in  Pleafure  and  Merry-making:  Who 
have  nothing  in  View,  but  their  own  Conveniency  and  Intereft  :  Who  ftudy  to  ftifle,  in  their 
Hearts,  every  Sentiment  of  Compaffion  which  Nature  infpires  for  the  Unhappy. 

The  fécond  Vice  is,  that  of  fuch  as  have  no  Tafte  for  the  Dodrine  of  the  ancient  Sages:  Who 
never  blufh  with  Shame  and  Confufion,  when  they  compare  their  own  Condud:  with  the  great 
Examples,  which,  the  Heroes  of  paid  Ages  have  left  us. 

The  third  is,  of  fuch  as  difdain  their  Inferiors  :  Who  love  only  Flatterers:  Who  are  only 
pleated  with  BufFoonries,  and  trifling  Difcourfes  :  Who  look  upon  the  Virtues  of  others  with  a 
jealous  Eye,  and  pry  into  their  Failings,  only  to  publifh  them:  Who  make  all  their  Merit  to 
con  fill  in  Pride  and  Vanity. 

The  fourth  is,  of  thofe  who  love  only  Plays  and  Entertainments,  and  neglect  their  moft 
important  Duties. 

The  fifth  is,  of  fuch  as  endeavour  to  raife  themfelves  to  Polls  and  Dignities  ;  and  in  order  to 
attain  them,  have  Recourfe  to  the  moft  abjed  Meannefs,  and  make  themfelves  the  Slaves  of 
every  Man  who  has  Intereft  enough  to  ferve  them. 

Don’t  forget,  my  dear  Child,  added  he,  that  the  moft  illuftrious  Families  have  been  flowly 
eftablifhed  by  the  filial  Piety,  by  the  Fidelity,  by  the  Temperance,  and  Application  of  theu: 
Heads:  And  that  they  have  been  deftroy’d  with  a  furprizing  Rapidity,  by  the  Luxury,  the 
Pride,  the  Ignorance,  the  Whims,  and  the  Prodigality  of  the  Children,  who  have  degenerated 
from  the  Virtue  of  their  Anceftors. 


Inflruftions 
of  an  Uncle 
to  a  Nephew, 


Fan  fie ,  the  fir  ft  Minifter  and  Confident  of  an  Emperor,  had  a  Nephew  who  was  conti¬ 
nually  foliciting  him  to  employ  his  Intereft  for  raifing  him.  As  he  was  young  and  unexperi¬ 
enced  ;  Fan  fie  fent  him  the  following  Inftrudion: 

My  dear  Nephew,  If  you  would  deferve  my  Protedion,  begin  to  pradife  the  Councils  which 
I  give  you. 

1.  Diftinguifh  yourfelf  by  filial  Piety,  and  your  great  Modefty  :  Be  fubmiftive  to  your  Parents, 
and  to  thofe  who  have  any  Degree  of  Authority  over  you:  And  in  all  your  Condud,  "never  betray 
the  lead:  Symptom  of  Haughtinefs  or  Pride. 

2.  Imprint  it  well  upon  your  Thoughts,  that  an  extraordinary  Application  and  a  vaft  Compafs 
of  Knowledge  is  required,  to  fill  great  Pofts.  So,  lofe  no  Time,  and  ftore  your  Mind  with  the 
Maxims  which  the  antient  Sages  have  left  us. 

3.  Entertain  a  mean  Opinion  of  yourfelf,  but  do  Juftice  to  the  Merit  of  others,  and  take  a 
Pleafure  to  beftow  that  Share  of  Honour,  on  every  one,  which  is  his  Due. 

s  4*  Take  Care  not  t0  your  Mind  to  be  diverted  from  your  ferious  Occupations,  or  to  be 
diftraded  by  Amufements  unbecoming  a  wife  Man. 

5.  Be  upon  your  Guard  againft  the  love  of  Wine,  for  it  is  the  Poifon  of  Virtue.  The  Man 
of  the  fineft  natural  Parts,  who  abandons  himfelf  to  fo  mean  a  Paftion,  foon  becomes  fierce  and 
intradable. 

6.  Be  difereetin  your  Words  ;  all  your  great  Talkers  make  themfelves  contemptible,  and 
often  involve  themfelves  in  troublefome  Affairs. 

7.  Nothing  is  more  comfortable,  than  for  a  Man  to  make  himfelf  Friends  ;  but,  be  not  too 
anxious  about  preferving  them  :  And  do  not  be  amongft  the  Number  of  thofe  People,  whom 
the  lead:  Word  that  is  dropt,  if  it  happens  to  difpleafe  them,  puts  it  into  a  Rage  and  Anger. 

8.  We  fee  few  that  don’t  liften  to  flattering  Difcourfes,  and  who,  having  tafted  Praife  that 
has  been  artfully  gilded,  don’t  conceive  a  high  Idea  of  themfelves  :  Never  fall  into  this  Fault  ; 
and  inftead  cf  differing  yourfelf  to  be  bubbled  by  the  pleafing  Inchantments  of  Flatterers,  look 
upon  them  as  Seducers,  who  want  to  betray  you. 

9.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  ignorant  Vulgar  to  admire  thefe  vain  Men,  who  make  a  Show  of  a 
pompous  Equipage,  and  a  long  Train  of  Domeftics,  of  magnificent  Habits,  and  of  all  the  Lux¬ 
ury  invented  to  gam  that  Preeminence,  which  is  feldom  fopported  by  Merit  :  But  wife  Men 
Iook:  upon  fuch  with  an  Eye  of  Pity,  efteeming  nothing  hut  Virtue. 

10.  You  fee  me  at  the  Height  of  Profperity  and  Grandeur;  bewail  me,  my  Nephew,  and 
envy  not  my  Fortune.  I  look  upon  my  fell'  as  a  Man  whofe  Legs  totter  upon  the  very  Brink 

of 


/ 
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of  a  Precipice,  and  who  walks  upon  brittle  Ice.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  high  Pods  which  make 
a  Man  happy  ;  it  is  no  eafy  matter  for  him  to  preferve  them  and  his  Virtue  at  the  fame  time. 

Follow  then  a  Council,  which  is  the  Fruit  of  my  long  Experience  ;  fhut  yourfelf  up  in  your 
Jdoufe,  and  there  live  retired  ;  ftudy  Wifdom,  fear  to  fhew  yourfelf  too  frequently  abroad,  and 
deferve  Honours,  by  avoiding  them.  The  Man  who  walks  too  fad,  is  prone  either  to  dumble 
or  to  fall.  Providence  is  the  Difpenfer  of  Wealth  and  Grandeur  ;  and  her  Time  mud  be  waited 
for. 

PARAGRAPH  II.  Maxims  upon  the  five  Duties. 

THE  Author  enters  into  a  Detail  of  the  Duties  of  Domedics:  Of  the  Ceremonies  ap-  ^xims  or 
pointed,  when  the  fird  Cap  is  put  on  the  Head  of  young  Perfons:  ,Of  the  funeral  Honours  1W1>* 
which  ought  to  be  paid  to  deceafed  Parents:  Of  the  triennial  Mourning:  Of  the  Care  with 
which  we  ought  to  fhun  the  Ceremonies  introduced  by  the  Sectaries  :  Of  the  Duties  of  Magi- 
drates  :  Of  the  Precautions  that  ought  to  be  obferved  in  Marriages  :  Of  the  Love  that  ought  to 
be  among  Brethren,  and  of  the  Rules  of  Friendfhip.  As  mod  of  thefe  Reflections  are  to  be 
found  in  the  foregoing  Books,  I  (hall  only  mention  fome,  of  which,  I  have  not  yet  treated. 

Formerly,  it  would  have  been  a  Scandal  and  a  punifliable  Fault  to  have  eat  Meat,  or  drunk 
Wine,  during  the  time  of  Mourning  for  deceafed  Parents:  Flow  are  the  Times  changed  ?  At 
prefent,  we  fee  even  Mandarins ,  at  a  Jun&ure  like  that,  which  is  confecrated  to  Grief  and  Melan¬ 
choly,  vifit  and  regale  one  another  :  They  even  have  no  fcruple  to  make  up  Marriages.  Among 
the  Vulgar,  the  Relations,  the  Friends,  and  the  Neighbours,  are  invited  to  an  Entertainment 
which  lads  the  whole  Day,  where  they  frequently  get  themfelves  fuddled.  O  Morals!  What 
are  ye  become  ? 

The  Rites  of  the  Empire  ordain  every  one  to  abflain  from  Meat  and  Wine,  during  the  time  of 
Mourning,  except  fick  Perfons,  and  thofe  that  are  fifty  Years  of  Age  ;  thefe  are  permitted  to  take 
Soops  and  to  eat  fait  Meat  :  But  they  are  abfolutely  prohibited  from  feeding  upon  delicate  Meats  ; 
or  to  aflid:  at  Entertainments.  There  are  dill  dronger  Reafons,  for  debarring  them  from  all  Plea- 
fures  and  Diverfions.  But  this  I  don’t  fpeak  of,  for  there  are  Laws  edablidied  in  the  Empire  to 
curb  fuch  as  are  guilty  of  this  Excefs. 

The  Superditious,  who  believe  the  Impofitions  of  the  SeCt  of  Fo ,  think  that  they  have  dif- 
charged  the  efifential  Duty  with  Regard  to  their  deceafed  Parents,  when  they  load  the  Idol  with 
Prefents,  and  offer  Meat  to  their  Miniders.  If  you  believe  fuch  Impodors,  thefe  Offer- 
ings  efface  the  Sins  of  the  Difeas’d,  and  facilitate  their  Entry  into  Heaven.  Hear  the  Indrudion 
which  the  celebrated  L^gave  to  his  Children.  Our  Family,  faid  he  to  them,  has  always  refuted 
the  Artifices  of  this  SeCt  by  learned  Writings  :  Take  Care,  my  Children,  never  to  be  caught  by 
thefe  vain  and  mondrous  Inventions. 

W'hen  you  defign  to  marry  your  Son  or  your  Daughter,  feek  only  in  your  future  Son,  or  Qualifkan- 
Daughter,  in  Law,  the  good  natural  Temper,  the  Virtue,  and  the  wife  Education  they  have  '«• 

received  from  their  Parents:  Prefer  thefe  Advantages  to  all  Honours  and  Riches.  A  wife  and  '  ‘  ‘ 
virtuous  Hufband,  tho’  poor  and  in  a  mean  Station,  may  one  Day  make  a  Figure  by  his  Riches 
and  Dignities.  On  the  other  Hand,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  vicious  Hulband,  however  rich  or 

dignified  he  is,  will  fall  into  Contempt  and  Poverty. 

The  Grandeur  or  Ruin  of  Families  frequently  proceed  from  the  Wives.  If  your  Wife  has 
brought  you  a  large  Fortune,  {he  will  not  fail  to  defpife  you  ;  and  her  Pride  will  foon  create 
Trouble  in  your  Family.  I  (hall  grant,  that  this  rich  Match  has  raifed  and  enriched  you;  but  it 
you  have  the  lead  Spark  of  a  Soul,  will  you  not  blulh  to  be  beholden  to  a  Woman  for  thefe 

The  Dnftor  Han  ufed  to  fay  ;  When  you  marry  your  Daughter,  let  it  be  into  a  Family  more  Sentiments 
Uludrious  than  your  own:  For  then,  (lie  will  behave  with  the  Obedience  and  Relped  which 
becomes  her;  and  the  Family  will  be  bleft  with  Peace.  For  the  fame  Reafon  marry  your  Son  Maniag=P 
into  a  Family  more  obfcure  than  your  own:  For  then,  you  can  be  fure  that  he  will  be  eafy  m 
hisHoufe,  and  that  his  Wife  will  never  tranfgrefs  the  Bounds  of  Refpeft  winch  {he  owes  him. 

TheDÔaor  Shing  was  in  the  right,  when  he  fa.d,  that  to  make  Fnendflnp  more  dumble,  itAndofwe, 
!  'was  neceffarv  that  Friends  ihould  refpefl  one  another,  and  inform  one  another  or  their  Failings.  npo„  Friend. 
If  you  chufe  none  for  Friends,  but  fuch  as  will  flatter  you,  and  divert  you  with  their  witty  Say- (h'P- 
ings,  their  Pleafantry,  and  their  Jells,  you  will  foon  fee  an  end  Ci  a  Fnendfhip  fo  trifling. 

P  4  R  4  G  II  A  P  H  HI-  Maxims  of  modern  Authors,  upon  the  Care  with 
I  ,  '  which  a  Man  ought  to  watch  over  himjelf 

•  *  N  antient  Proverb  fays,  that  he  who  aims  at  being  virtuous,  is  like  a  Man  who  climbs  up 
'  'A  a  deep  Mountain  ;  and  that  he  who  abandons  lumfelf  to  \  ice,  is  like  a  Man  who  defcends 

P  The DoftOTFif 1 hen,  gave  this  Indrüdion  to  his  Children  and  Brethren.  Are  we  to  Inftru&ions 
cenfure  our  Neighbours?  The  giiated  Dunces,  among  us,  are  clear  lighted.  Are  we  to  critifme  our  £  ££* 
ewn  Conduft  ?  The  mod  clear  fighted  become  Dunces:  Employ  your  Subtility  in  cntifizing/w(„tohis' 
your  Neighbour,  upon  yourfelf,  and  apply  the  Indulgence  with  which  you  treat  yourfelf,  tohim Children. 

VOL.  I.  - 
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The  Heart  of  Man  is  like  an  excellent  Soil.  The  Seeds  with  which  it  is  fowed  are  the  Vir¬ 
tues,  Gentlenefs,  Juftice,  Fidelity,  Clemency,  &c.  The  Books  of  the  Sages,  and  the  Exam¬ 
ples  of  illuftrious  Men,  are  the  Inftruments  by  which  the  Soil  is  cultivated.  The  perplexity  of 
worldly  Affairs,  and  our  Paffions,  are  the  noxious  Herbs,  the  Thorns  which  grow  in  the  Soil, 
and  the  Worms  that  gnaw  and  eat  up  the  Seed  :  Care,  Vigilance,  Attention  to  our  Duty, 
and  examining  our  own  Conduct, are  the  Pains  bellowed  upon  watering  and  weeding  this  Ground! 
In  fhort,  when  a  Man  is  fo  happy  as  to  arrive  at  Perfection  ;  that  is  the  time  of  the  Harveft 
and  enjoying  the  Crop. 

Sentiments  of  The  DoCtor  Hit  veng  ting  explains  himfelf  in  this  Manner:  A  Man  who  afpires  to  Wifdom, 
the  Doftor  0u?ht  to  negled  the  Delights  of  the  Age,  and  not  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  dazzled  by  the  Tinfel 
upon  aw**  GlTtter  of  Honours  and  Riches.  Princes,  who  are  intoxicated  with  their  Grandeur,  diftinguifh 
Wdom.  themfelves  only  by  their  Vanity  and  Pride.  They  have  large  Halls  fumptuoufly  adorn’d  ;  Tables 
ferved  with  all  the  Delicacy  and  Magnificence  imaginable;  a  great  number  of  Lords  and  Domef- 
tics  who  furround  them  and  court  them  ;  Sure,  if  I  were  in  their  Place,  I  -  would  take  Care 
not  to  imitate  them.  He  who  would  be  truely  wife,  ought  to  deteft  Luxury  ;  and  without 
debafing  his  Mind  by  employing  it  upon  thefe  Trifles,  to  afpire  to  more  fublime  Attainments: 
He  ought  frequently  to  remember  the  Examples  of  the  celebrated  Chew  ko  hung  ming ,  who 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  Government  of  the  Family  of  the  Han.  He  lived  peaceably 
in  the  Town  of  Nan  yang ,  without  Defires  and  without  Ambition  ;  being  employed  only  in 
cultivating  his  Lands,  and  acquiring  Wifdom.  Liew  pi.  General  of  the  imperial  Troops,  by 
his  Intreaties,  having  engaged  him  to  follow  the  Profefiion  of  Arms,  he  acquired  fo  great  an  Au¬ 
thority  in  the  Army,  that  having  made  a  Partition  of  the  Fields  and  the  Provinces,  he  divided  all 
the  Empire  into  three  Parts.  When  he  was  at  this  high  Pitch  of  Credit  and  Authority,  what 
Riches  might  he  not  have  heaped  up  ?  However,  Attend  to  the  Difcourle  he  had  with  the  Heir 
of  the  Empire.  I  have,  faid  he,  upon  my  Family  Eftate,  Soo  Mulberry-Trees  for  nourifhing 
Silk-Worms:  I  have  1500  Arpents  of  Land,  which  are  carefully  cultivated;  fo  that  my  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Grand-children  may  have  a  plentiful  Subfiftence.  This  being  fufficient  for  them,  I 
will  take  Care  not  to  heap  up  Riches  ;  I  have  no  other  View  but  to  procure  the  Happinefs  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  prove  to  your  Majefty  the  Truth  and  Sincerity  of  my  Words,  I  promife,  that 
at  my  Death,  there  fhall  be  found  neither  Rice  in  my  Granaries,  nor  Money  in  my  Coffers, 
And  in  Effect,  the  Thing  happened  as  he  had  promifed. 


CHAPTER  II.  Examples ■  extra  Sled  from  modern  Authors. 

PARAGRAPH  I.  Example's  of  Education. 

A  Society  for  N  E  of  the  Literati,  whofe  Name  was  Lyu,  born  in  the  City  of  Lyen  tang ,  formed  with 
Sorats”2  the  his  Fellow-Citizens  a  Kind  of  a  Society,  for  endeavouring  in  Concert  with  one  another, 
to  attain  to  Perfection.  They  agreed  inviolably  to  obferve  the  following  Laws.  1.  All  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Society  were  frequently  to  ^flemble,  in  order  to  engage,  and  to  animate  one  another 
in  the  Practice  of  Virtue.  2.  They  were  bound  to  inform  each  other  of  their  Faults.  3.  They 
were  to  unite  at  the  Feafts  and  Aflemblies,  and  to  pafs  them  together.  4.  They  were  to  affill 
one  another  in  their  Necefiities,  and  mutually  to  relieve  one  another  in  Troubles  and  Afflictions. 
5.  If  any  one  of  their  Society  performed  an  Action  worthy  of  an  Encomium,  it  was  entered 
in  a  Regifter,  that  the  Memory  of  it  might  be  preferved.  6.  If  any  of  them  fell  into  a  con- 
fiderable  Fault,  it  was  written  immediately  in  the  fame  Regifter.  7.  Every  Member  of  the 
Society  who  was  three  times  admonifhed  of  his  Faults,  and  relapfed  into  them,  was  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  Society,  and  his  Name  ftruck  out  of  the  Regifter. 

Com  iaintof  ^he  Mandarin  Hu  ywen,  frequently  complained  that  young  People,  who  applied  to  the  Sci- 
the  Manda-  ences,  and  afpired  to  the  Magiftracy,  followed  only  a  vain  Eloquence,  without  being  at  Pains 
tin  Hu  ywen  to  fathom  the  DoCtrine  of  the  ancient  Sages,  or  to  form  themfelves  upon  their  Examples, 
fcdoqueneï"  Eor  which  Reafon,  he  explained  to  his  Difciples,  only  what  was  moft  important  in  the  ancient 
Books,  with  refpeCt  to  the  Regulation  of  Manners,  and  the  Virtues  required  in  good  Govern¬ 
ment:  In  his  Difcourfes,  he  fought  only  to  unfold  the  Senfe  of  the  ancient  Books  ;  and  defpifing 
the  Flowers  of  Eloquence,  he  advanced  nothing  but  what  was  fupported  by  folid  Reafonings. 
His  Reputation  foon  fpread  on  all  Sides  :  And  in  a  very  little  Time,  upwards  of  a  thôulând  Schol- 
lars,  made  a  vaft  Prcgrefs  under  fo  able  a  Mafter. 

While  he  was  Literary  Mandarin  in  the  City  Hit  chew ,  he  ereCted  two  Schools.  In  the  one, 
none  were  admitted  but  thofe  who  had  a  very  eminent  Genius,  and  had,  for  a  long  Time  before, 
applyed  to  the  Study  of  the  DoCtrine  of  the  Ancients,  and  to  comprehend  all  that  was  moft 
Sublime  in  them.  They  who  had  diftinguiftied  themfelves  by  their  Prudence,  were  admitted 
into  the  other,  where  they  were  taught  Arithmetic,  the  Exercifes  of  their  Arms,  the  Rules 
of  Government,  &c.  This  great  Number  of  Difciples,  difperfed  themfelves  all  over  the  Em¬ 
pile.  And  as  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  Vulgar  by  their  Wifdom,  their  Modefty,  and 

Integrity,  it  was  enough  to  fee  them,  for  one  to  know  that  thev  were  Difciples  of  the  Mandarin 
Hû  y  wen. 
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PARAGRAP  PI  II.  Example?  upon  the  jive  Duties . 


TH  E  young  Sye  pau  minding  nothing,  but  to  render  himfelf  expert,  and  to  acquire  Virtue  :  Continuat;on 
His  Father,  who  had  married  a  fécond  Time,  took  fuch  an  Averlion  to  him,  that  he  drove  of  the  Max* 
him  from  his  Houfe.  The  young  Man,  who  could  not  endure  to  part  with  his  Father,  wept  of  Cm* 
Night  and  Day,  and  ftill  hung  about  the  Houfe.  The  Father  proceeded  to  Threatnings,  and 
from  Threatnings  to  Blows  :  The  Son  was  then  obliged  to  retire:  But  built  a  little  Hut  near 
his  Father’s  Houfe  ;  where  he  went  every  Morning  to  rub  and  cleanfe  the  Halls,  as  he  had  done 
before.  This  put  the  Father  into  a  ftill  greater  Paffion  ;  he  caufed  the  Hut  to  be  demolished, 
and  banifhed  his  Son  absolutely  from  his  Prefence.  Sye  pau  never  gave  over  for  all  this  :  He 
fought  out  a  Lodging  in  the  Neighbourhood,  and  went  every  Morning  and  Evening  to  prefent 
himfelf  before  his  Father  to  offer  him  his  Service.  A  year  paft  thus,  and  yet  the  fevere  Manner 
in  which  he  was  treated,  could  not  diminifh  his  Tendernefs  and  Piety.  At  laft,  his  Father  began 
to  make  Reflections  upon  the  Injuftice  of  his  Hatred  ;  and  after  having  compared  the  Harfhnefs 
of  his  own  Conduct,  with  the  tender  Love  which  his  Son  bore  him,  he  yielded  to  the  Senti¬ 
ments  of  Nature,  and  recalled  his  Son  about  his  own  Perfon.  Sometime  after,  Sye  pau  loft  his 
Parents  :  After  having  performed  a  Mourning  of  three  Years,  his  younger  Brothers  propofed  to 
divide  the  EfffeCts,  to  which  he  confented  :  But  what  was  his  ConduCt  afterward  ?  Behold,  faid 
he,  a  Number  of  Domeflics  in  a  decrepid  Age,  and  incapable  to  ferve  any  longer  :  I  have 
known  them  for  a  long  Time,  and  they  are  formed  according  to  my  Humour  :  As  for  you,  ye 
will  have  fome  Trouble  in  managing  them  :  So,  they  may  live  with  me.  Behold  fome  Houfes 
half  ruined,  and  Lands  that  are  barren:  I  have  helped  to  cultivate  them  from  my  tendered 
Youth,  and  I  will  referve  them  for  my  felf.  There  is  nothing  now  to  divide  but  the  Moveables  : 

I  will  take  thefe  half  broken  Veffels,  and  that  old  Furniture  which  is  falling  into  Pieces;  I  have 
always  made  ufe  of  them,  and  they  fhall  be  my  Portion.  Thus,  tho’  he  was  the  elder  Brother 
of  the  Family,  he  took  for  his  Share  all  the  Refufe  of  his  Father’s  Houfhold  :  And  his  Brothers, 
having  foon  fquandered  all  their  Fortunes,  he  divided  with  them  what  remained  of  his. 

When yu,  who  made  himfelf  fo  famous  throughout  the  Empire,  relates,  that  it  was  to  the  wife 
Councels  of  his  Mother,  he  owed  all  the  Luftre  of  his  Family.  One  Day,  fays  he,  the  took 
me  apart  and  fpoke  to  me  thus  :  tc  Having  gone  to  vifit  a  prime  Min  hier,  who  was  one  of  my 
Relations;  after  all  the  Compliments  were  paft,  You  have  a  Son,  faid  he  to  me,  if  ever  he 
comes  to  any  Dignity,  and  if  you  hear  that  he  is  poor,  and  fcarce  has  whereupon  to  live  ; 
you  may  thence  draw  a  good  Omen  for  all  the  future  Part  of  his  Life.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  told  you,  that  he  is  vaftly  rich  ;  that  his  Stable  is  filled  with  the  fineft  Horfes,  and  that  his 
Cloaths  are  fine  :  Look  upon  this  Luxury  and  thefe  Riches,  as  a  certain  Prefage  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  Ruin.  I  have  always,  continued  fhe,  remembered  this  Reflection,  in  which  there  is  fo  much 
good  Senfe.  From  whence  can  it  proceed  that  Perfons,  who  are  raifed  to  dignities,  can  every 
Year  fend  fuch  large  Sums  and  rich  Prefents  to  their  Relations?  If  it  proceeds  from  their  Fruga¬ 
lity,  and  from  abridging  their  Expences,  I  fhall  be  far  from  blaming  them  :  But  if  it  is  the  Fruit 
of  their  Extortions,  what  Difference  is  there  betwixt  thefe  Mandarins  and  common  Robbers  ? 

And  if  they  have  Dexterity  enough  to  fcreen  them  from  the  feverity  of  the  Laws,  how  can  they 
endure  themfelves,  and  not  blufh  with  Cohfufion  ?” 

When  the  Dynafty  of  the  Han  reigned  ;  a  young  Girl,  whole  Name  was  Shin,  atfixteen  Years  GenerotwBe, 
of  Age  married  a  Man,  who,  foon  after  his  Marriage,  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  War.  ^  When  he  pYSefto 
was  juft  departing,  I  know  not,  faid  he  to  his  Wife,  if  ever  I  fhall  return  from  this  Expedition  :  her  Mother 
I  leave  a  very  aged  Mother,  and  I  have  no  Brethren  who  can  take  Care  of  her  :  Can  I  rely  upon  in  Law. 
you,  that  if  I  die,  you  will  charge  yourfelf  with  this  Duty  ?  The  young  Lady  agreed  to  this 
with  all  her  Heart,  and  her  Hufband  went  to  the  Campaign  without  any  Uneafinels.  A  little  , 
time  after,  News  came  of  his  Death,  and  the  young  Widow  performed  her  Promife,  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  particular  Care  of  her  Mother  in  Law:  She  fpun,  and  wrought  at  Stuffs  every  Day,  that 
fhe  mitfht  earn  whereupon  to  fubfift  her.  When  her  three  Years  of  Mourning  were  expired, 
her  Relations  defigned  to  give  her  another  Hufband  :  But  fhe  abfolutely  rejected  that  Propofal  ; 
and  informing  them  of  the  Promife  fhe  had  made  to  her  Hufband,  fhe  told  them  that  fhe 
would  rather  embrace  Death  than  a  fécond  Marriage.  So  refolute  an  Anfwer  flopped  the  ~ 

Mouths  of  her  Relations:  And  being  thus  become  Miftrefs  of  her  own  Fortune,  fhe  lived  eight 
and  twenty  Years  with  her  Mother  in  Law,  and  gave  her  all  the  Affiftance  fhe  could  have 
expected  from  the  belt  of  Sons  :  The  Mother  in  Law  dying  when  fhe  was  upwards  of  eighty 
Years  of  Age,  the  Daughter  fold  all  her  Houfes;  Lands,  and  Poffefilons,  that  fhe  might  give 
her  a  magnificent  Funeral,  and  purchafe  for  her  an  honourable  Burying-Place.  This  generous 
Action  had  fuch  an  Impreflion  upon  the  Governor  of  the  Cities  of  Whay  ngan  and  Tang  chew , 
that  he  gave  an  Account  of  it  to  the  Emperor  in  a  Memorial  which  he  prefented  upon  that 
zr  a.  And  his  Maieftv  to  reward  the  Piety  of  the  generous  Lady,  caufed  4240  Ounces  of  Sil¬ 
ver  toV  given  her,  and  exempted  her  from  all  Taxes  during  the  reft  of  her  Life. 

Under  the  Reign  of  the  Dynafty  of  the  Tang ,  the  Sifter  of  the  firft  Minifter  of  the  Empire,  whofe  ExampIe 
Name  was Ky  eye ,  was  dangeroufly  fick:  While  her  Brother  was  warming  a  Drink  for  her, his  Beard  fraternal  Af- 
tookFire:  His  Sifter,  touch’d  with  this  Accident,  Ha  !  Brother,  faid  fhe,  have  we  not  a  great  Number  feaicn- 
of  Servants  ?  why  will  you  put  yourfelf  to  that  Trouble?  I  know  that,anfwer’d  he,  but  both  you  and 
I  are  old  and  perhaps  I  fhall  never  have  Occafion  again  to  perform  to  you  thefe  little  Pieces  of  Service. 
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Remarkable 
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Pan  hyau  fo  being  Governor  of  the  City  King  fau,  which  is  no  w  called  Syen  ngan,  a  Man  of  h 
loweft  Rank,  came  to  him.  I  formerly  had,  faid  he  to  the  Governor,  a  Friend  who  fent  m  * 
hundred  Ounces  of  Silver:  He  is  now  dead,  and  I  want  to  pay  back  that  Sum  to  his  Son  K  * 
he  abfolutely  refufes  to  receive  it  :  I  beg  you  would  caufe  him  to  repair  hither,  and  order  hi*  ^ 
take  what  is  his  Due  :  In  the  mean  time,  the  Debtor  depofited  the  Money  in  the  Hands  of  th° 
'Governor.  The  fuppofed  Creditor  appeared  by  the  Orders  of  the  Governor,  and  protefted  tl  ^ 
his  Father  never  had  fent  a  hundred  Ounces  of  Silver  to  any  one.  The  Mandarin,  not  bein 
able  to  clear  up  the  Truth,  inclined  fometimes  to  give  the  Money  to  the  one,  fometimes  to  th^ 
other,  but  neither  of  them  would  receive  it  j  both  refufing  it,  as  not  being  their  Right.  UnoS 
which,  the  Dodtor  Liew  yang  cried  out,  Who  will  now  fay,  that  there  are  no  longer  any  Men  of 
Probity  ?  Or  who  will  now  pretend  that  it  is  impoflible  to  imitate  the  Emperors  Tan  and  Shun? 
If  any  one  advances  fuch  a  Paradox,  I  will  go  no  farther  than  this  Indance  to  confute  him 
Sil  quang,  who  had  been  Preceptor  to  the  apparent  Heir  of  the  Crown,  prefented  a  Petition 
to  the  Emperor  Swen  ti}  in  which,  having  laid  before  him,  that  he  was  in  a  very  advanced  A?e 
he  begg’d  Leave  to  retire  to  his  Houle  :  The  Emperor  granted  his  Requeif,  and  prefented  him  with 
a  large  Sum  of  Money  :  The  Prince  his  Pupil,  made  him  a  confiderable  Prefent  likewife  •  and 
the  good  old  Man  returning  to  his  Country,  ordered,  that  his  Table  fhould  be  always  well  ferved 
that  he  might  entertain  his  Neighbours  and  ancient  Friends,  afking  from  Time  to  Time  of  hi’ 

Steward,  how  much  Money  he  had  yet  left  ;  and  ordering  him  to  purchafe  every  Thine  that  uJ 
bed  in  its  Kind.  "  6  as 

This  Expence  alarmed  his  Children,  who  went  to  their  Father’s  Friends  that  thev  mwht 
engage  them  to  make  Reprefcntations  to  him  upon  that  Head.  We  hoped  faid  they  to  the 
Fnends  that  when  our  Father  had  arrived  at  Honours  and  Riches,  he  would  have  endeavoured 
to  eftabhih  his  Family  upon  a  iohd  Foundation,  and  to  have  left  us  a  large  Eftate  Yet  von 
what  expence  he  is  at  in  Entertainments  and  Feafts;  Would  he  not  employ  his  Money  rr,  rh 
better  in  purchasing  Lands  and  Houfes?  The  Friends  promifed  to  talk  with  the  old  Man  .  and 

having  found  a  favourable  Opportunity,  let  fall  tome  Inhumations  to  him,  with  regard  to  the 
Reafons  of  his  Children’s  Complaint.  ,  b 

I  am  furprized  at  my  Children,  anfwered  lie:  I  believe  they  think  that  l  am  a  Dolhrd  or  tf...  r 
have  jorgot  what  I  owe  to  my  Pofterity.  Let  them  know,  that  I  will  leave  ’  them  in 
Lands  and  Houfes,  what  will  be  more  than  fufficient  for  their  Mantainance  if 
know  how  to  manage  it?  But  do  not  let  them  flatter  themfelves,  that  by  increafine  their 
ortune,  I  will  contribute  to  feed  their  Indolence.  I  have  always  heard  it  faid,  that  to  beftow 
Riches  on  a  wife  Man,  is  the  means  of  enervating  and  weakening  his  Virtue  :  and  that  to 
beftow  them  upon  a  Fool,  is  the  way  to  encreafe  his  Vices.  In  one  Word,  the  Money  which 
I  expend,  was  beftowed.  upon  me  by  the  Emperor,  for  the  Comfort  and  Recreation  of  mv  old 
Age  ;  Is  it  not  therefore  juft,  that  I  fhould  ufe  it  according  to  his  Intention  ;  and  that  I  fhou'd 

toof Tv  Life1?  Rd*t,°nS  that  1  may  the  m0re  Sayiy  fPend  t!le Remain^ 

'Tang  had  two  Daughters,  the  one  nineteen,  and  the  other  fixteen  Years  of  Age-  both  of 
them  poffefTed  of  great  Beauty,  but  of  greater  Virtue  ;  tho’  neither  of  them  had  aéy  other 
than  a  common  Country  Education.  _  A  Troop  of  Robbers,  who  at  that  time  infhfted  the  Em- 
pire,  broke  all  of.  a  tudden  into  the  Village  where  the  two  Girls  lived  :  Upon  which  thev  con 
cealed  themfelves  m  the  Cavities  of  the  Mountains,  that  they  might  efcape  their  Infult’s  and  Cm’ 
elt.es.  They  were  foon  differed  by  the  Robbers,  who  were  dragging  them  along  as  Viam's 
appointed  to  fatisfy  their  Brutal  Paffions.  Having  walked  with  them  for  feme  timf  they  came 
to  tie  rink  of  a  Piecipice.  It  is  much  better,  faid  the  elder  Sifter  to  the  younger  to  lofe  our 
Life  than  our  Honour;  and  immediately  jumping  down  the  Precipice  (he  expired  upon  the  Spot 
The  younger  Sifter,  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant,  followed  her,  but  did  not  die  by  the  Fall  hay 
mg  only  both  her  Legs  brokcm  The  Robbers  frightned  by  this  Sight,  held  on  their  Wav  \vi  h- 
out  enquiring  any  farther  The  Governor  of  the  next  City  informed  the  Emperor  of  whal  had 
happened,  and  ijis  Majefty,  to  etermfe  the  Memory  of  fo  noble  an  Aflion,  bellowed  a  ma<mb 
ficent  Encommra  upon  the  Virtue  of  the  two  young  Women,  and  exempted  their  Family 
and  the  Village  m  which  they  lived,  from  all  Taxes,  for  ever.  F  F  -  * 

Lean  yung  loft  his  Parents  when  he  was  a  Child  :  But  he  had  three  Brothers  with  whom  he 
was  very  intimate  ;  they  all  lived  together  in  the  fame  Houfe,  and  their  Fortune  was  comZ.  to 
them  all.  It  happened,  that  all  the  four  Brothers  married;  and  their  Wives  fcon  broke  tha 
armony  :  They  could  not  bear  with  one  another,  and  they  were  every  Moment  difnutinv  and 
quarrelling;  at  laft  they  demanded  a  Divifion  of  the  Fortune,  and  a Sejararion %  the  Famife 
Lean  yung  was  fenfibly  afflnfted  at  this  Demand  :  And  the  better  to  prove  how  much  his 

ButtheDoor  "'and  takfog  a'ltaff'h  !f  h"'?;:  *eir  Wives  in  his  Apartment  :  He 'then 

have’applyed  thy  felf  to  the  Zdv  of  Vi  ?  “  T  T“ched  ovcr  your  Addons,  fo 

trine  of  the  ancient  Sale  ^  You  f  ’  rre  nieditated  inceflimtly  upon  the  Doc- 

reform  the  Manners  of  the  Empire  "and^011!  e  ’  f  at  -vou  °ue  Day  by  your  Example, 

Family.  P  and  yet  you  are  not  aHc  »  elLbli&  Peace  in  your  own 
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This  Sight  made  a  lively  Impreffion  upon  his  Brethren  and  their  Wives:  They  threw  them- 
lelves  at  his  reet,  and  diflolving  into  Tears,  promifed  to  reform  their  Conduct.  In  effe<ft,  there 
was  no  moie  ISoife  heard:  A  good  IJnderftanding  was  re-eftablifhed  in  the  Family,  and  a  cor-* 
dial  Union  amongft  them  all  fucceeded. 

»  '  • 

PARAGRAPH  III.  Examples  of  the  Care  With  which  we  ought  to  watch 

over  Ourfelves 

THE  Mandarin  F  i-u-lun  was  one  Day  afked,  If,  fince  he  had  firft  endeavoured  to  attain  to 
\  iitue,  he  had  ever  fucceeded  fo  far,  as  to  divert  himfelf  of  Affedtions  for  particular  Per¬ 
lons  :  I  perceive,  anfweied  he,  that  I  have  not,  and  my  Reafons  for  thinking  fo  areas  follow: 

Sometime  ago,  a  Perfon  offered  me  a  Horfe  that  was  fo  fwift  and  fo  Uprightly,  that  he  would 
travel  a  thoufand  Furlongs  in  a  Day  :  Tho’  I  refufed  this  Prefent  from  one,  who  perhaps  had 
fome  felfilli  Views  in  offering  it,  yet,  when  ever  any  body  was  propofed  for  filling  up  a  vacant 
Poll,  that  I  eilon  s  Name  came  always  in  my  Mind.  Likewife,  when  my  Son  has  any  flight 
Indifpofition,  tho  I  know  that  his  Life  is  no  way  endangered,  yet  I  cannot  help  parting  whole 
Nights  without  Sleep,  in  an  unaccountable  Uneafinefs ;  which  inftruds  me,  that  my  Heart  is 
not  yet  free  of  all  Affedions  that  are  not  perfedly  regular. 

The  Mandarin  Lyeu  quon  was  fo  much  Mafter  of  himfelf,  that  the  mort  extraordinary,  and  the  Infiance  of 
mort  unforfeen  Events,  never  jfffeded  the  Peace  and  Tranquillity  of  his  Soul.  His  Wife,  one  * 

Time,  undertook  to  put  him  in  a  Pafiion,  and  gave  her  Maid  Orders  for  that  effed,  which  was 
punctually  executed  as  follows.  One  Day,  when  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  Court,  and  had  drefs’d, 
himfelf  in  his  mort  magnificent  Habits,  the  fame  Maid  threw  down  a  Kettle  which  entirely 
fpoilt  his  Man  aarin’s  Robes,  and  hindered  him  from  appearing  before  the  King  that  Day.  The 
Mandarin,  without  altering  his  Countenance,  was  fatisfied  with  Ikying  to  the  Girl,  in  his  ordinary 
calm  Manner,  Have  you  jc  aided  your  Hand,  Child ?  and  then  he  retired  to  his  Apartment. 

The  Mandarin  Tang  Jhin ,  made  fuch  Encomiums  upon  one  of  the  Literati,  whole  Name 
was  V ang  myê ,  that  the  Emperor  intrurted  him  with  the  Government  of  the  City  of  Shang. 

One  Day,  as  Tang  Jhin  was  parting  by  that  City,  the  fame  Governor  immediately  came  to  pay 
him  his  Compliments;  and  offered  him  at  the  fame  Time  a  hundred  and  fixty  Ounces  of  Silver. 

Tang  Jhin  giving  him  a  fevere  Look,  When  I  formerly  knew  you,  faid  he,  I  took  you  for  a  wife 
Man,  and,  accordingly  I  recommended  you  to  the  Emperor  :  How  happens  it  that  you  don’t  and  of  Un- 
know  me?  Let  me  perfuade  you,  anfwers  the  Governor,  to  accept  of  this  fmall  Mark  of  my  J;°Jsrup£ed' 
Acknowledgment  :  It  is  now  dark,  and  no  body  can  know  any  thing  of  the  Matter.  How  ! 
replies  the  Mandarin,  no  body  know  any  thing  of  the  Matter  !  Does  not  L’yen  know  it  ?  Do 
not  heavenly  Intelligences  know  it  ?  Do  not  I  know  it  ?  Do  not  you  yourfelf  know  it  ?  How  then 
can  you  fay  that  no  body  knows  any  thing  of  the  Matter  ?  Thefe  Words  covered  the  Governor 
with  Shame,  and  he  retired  in  Confufion. 

Chung  in ,  was  three  Times  General  of  the  Troops  of  the  Empire.  In  this  high  Station,  he  Particulars 
never  valued  himfelf  upon  having  fine  Horfes,  and  being  bedaubed  with  Perfumes.  All  his  lei- 
fare  Moments,  were  employed  in  Reading  :  He  laid  no  Strefs  on  the  vain  Prefagesthat  are  fometimes  TJJ  ° 
fpread  abroad,  and  was  very  cautious  how  he  informed  the  Emperor  of  them.  He  detefted  all 
Sectaries,  efpecially  thofe  of  Fo  and  Tau.  When  his  Soldiers  fell  into  any  Fault,  he  was 
rigid  :  When  he  was  relieving  the  Poor  and  the  Orphans,  liberal.  His  Granaries  were  always 
full  of  Rice,  in  order  to  fupply  the  Wants  of  the  People  in  a  time  of  Famine  :  He  carefully 
kept  up  public  Inns  ;  and  was  magnificent  in  his  Entertainments.  In  fhort,  when  he  under- 
rtood  that  there  were,  in  the  Place  where  he  was  at  the  Time,  any  Girls  of  an  honourable  Family, 
but  poor,  and  without  Relations,  he  took  it  upon  himfelf  to  provide  for  them  :  He  then  found 
out  Hufbands  for  them  of  an  equal  Quality  with  themfelves,  and  furnifhed  them  handfomly 
with  Marriage  Cloaths. 

In  the  Vifits  which  the  Dodtor  Lyew  paid  to  his  Friends,  he  fometimes  fpent  more  than  an 
Hour  in  difcourfing  with  them,  without  in  the  leart  bowing  his  Body,  and  all  this  while  keeping 
his  Bread  and  Shoulders  immoveable,  nor  was  he  feen  to  move  either  his  Hands  or  his  Feet  :  And 
fuch  was  his  Moderty,  that  he  appeared  to  be  a  fpeaking  Statue. 

Liven  tftng  (a)  caus’d  a  Houfe  to  be  built  for  himfelf  near  the  Gate  of  the  imperial  Palace:  One  of 
his  Friends  told  him,  that  the  Veftible  was  not  large  enough,  and  that  a  Man  on  Horfeback  could 
fcarcely  turn  himfelf  in  it:  This  Houfe,  anfwered  he  with  a  fmile,  will  one  Day  belong  to  my 
Children,  and  the  Veftible  is  large  enough  for  the  Ceremonies  that  will  be  performed  at  my 
Funeral.  •  * 

(a)  Orig.  Li  uen  tcing. 
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To  which  are  fubjoined ,  Short  Refledions  written  with  the 
Red-Pencil  ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  his  own  Hand. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH  E  admirable  Polity,  and  fine  Order  obferved  in  the  Chinefe  Empire,  are  owing  to  the 
Maxims  contained  in  thofe  ancient  and  valuable  Books,  of  which  I  have  given  the  Rea¬ 
der  a  Summary. 

If  it  is  demanded,  whether  this  State,  info  long  a  Tracd  of  Time,  under  fo  many  different 
Monarchs,  and  amidft  fuch  a  Variety  of  Revolutions,  is  not  impaired  in  its  Vigour,  and  dege¬ 
nerated  from  the  Wifdom  and  StriCtnefs  of  thefe  Inftitutions  ?  The  beft  Anfwer  to  this  will  be 
gathered  from  the  Chmefe  themfelves,  by  perufing  the  Hiftory  of  their  different  Dynafiies ,  in  the 
Collection  made  by  the  Orders,  and  under  the  InfpeCtion  of  the  late  Emperor  Kang  hi,  of 
which  I  give  a  faithful  Tranflation  done  by  P.  Hervieu ,  an  ancient  Miffionary  in  that  Empire. 

This  Collection  contains,  i.  The  Edicts,  Ordinances,  Declarations,  and  InftruCtions  of 
feveral  Emperors,  fent  to  Kings,  or  Tributary  Princes;  either  upon  the  Subject  of  good  or  bad 
Government,  or  the  Care  they  ought  to  take  in  their  Choice  of  Minifters  ;  or  to  recommend 
to  the  People  the  filial  Duties,  and  an  Application  to  Agriculture  ;  and  to  Magiftrates,  Difin- 
tereilednefs,  and  the  Love  of  the  People  ;  or  to  ftop  the  Progrefs  of  Luxury,  and  other  Abufes 
in  their  Government.  2.  The  Difcourfes  of  the  moft  able  Minifters,  fometimes  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  Calamities,  and  the  means  of  relieving  the  People  ;  fometimes  upon  the  Arts  and  Difficulties 
of  Governing,  upon  the  Management  of  War,  the  Advancement  of  Learning,,  and  the  Qualifi¬ 
cations  of  a  Minifter:  Or  elfe,  againft  the  Corruptions  introduced  into  the  ancient  DoCtrine  by  dif¬ 
ferent  SeCts,  and  efpecially  that  of  the  Idol  Fo ,  upon  the  Falfenefs  of  Auguries,  and  againft  thofe 
who  propagate  them,  &c.  At  the  End  of  almoft  every  one  of  thefe,  you  meet  with  fhort  Reflections 
made  by  the  late  Emperor  Kang  hi,  and  written  with  the  red  Pencil,  that  is,  with  his  own  Hand. 

I  (hall  add  to  thefe,  Extracts  from  a  Collection  drawn  up  under  the  Dynafty  of  the  Ming, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  prefent  one  ;  treating  of  the  Duties  of  Sovereigns,  Minifters 
of  State,  and  Generals  of  Armies,  and  the  Choice  to  be  made  of  them  ;  of  Politics,'  of  Here¬ 
ditary  Princes,  of  Remonftrances  made  to  the  Emperors  by  their  Minifters  ;  of  good  Govern¬ 
ment;  of  the  Daughters  of  Emperors;  of  fuch  as  abufe  their  Princes  Favour;  with  Difcour¬ 
fes  by  the  moft  able  Minifters,  upon  different  Heads  relating  to  the  State. 

1  fhall  fubjoin  another  ExtraCt  from  a  Chinefe  Book,  intitled.  The  illuftrious  Women,  by  which 
it  may  be  feen,  that  under  all  the  different  Reigns,  the  Ladies  of  this  Empire  have  formed 
•  their  own  ConduCt,  and  regulated  that  of  their  Families,  upon  thefe  very  Maxims. 

This  kind  of  Tradition  inconteftably  proves,  that  the  fundamental  Principles  of  the  Chinefe 
Conftitution  have  been  always  obferved  ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
furprizing,  if  fo  large  an  Empire  has  fubfifted  fo  long,  and  fiill  continues  in  its  full  Luftre. 


Ediéb,  Declarations,  Ordinances,  InftruCdions  of  the  Emperors  >  &c. 

Pome  Time  after  Tfin  fhi  whang,  King  of  Tfin,  was  made  Pmpcror,  there  was  a  Defgn  to 
remove  all  who  were  not  Natives  of  Tfin  from  their  Employments.  Li  tfe,  who  was  a 
Native  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tfu,  and  who  had  been  very  infiniment  al  in  promoting  Tfin  fhi  whang 
to  the  Imperial  Throne,  made  the  following  Remonjlrance  to  the  Emperor  in  favour  of  Strangers. 


GREAT  Prince .  As  there  is  a  Report  that  an  Order  is  entered  the  fupreme  Tribunals,  which 
all  Strangers  are  removed  from  their  Pods:  Permit  me  to  make  a  moft  humble  Remontrance 
upon  this  Head.  One  of  your  Ancefiors  followed  a  different  ConduCl.  Zealous  to  fearch 
for  Merit  where  ever  it  .was  ;  he  had  no  regard  to  the  Diftindtions  of  Climate.  That 
Part  of  the  Weft,  called  (»)  Tong,  furnilhed  him  with  (f)  Tow  yu-,  he  had  Pe  li  ki 

from 


(*)  The  Name  of  a  Country. 


(t)  A  Man’s  Name. 
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from  Wan  in  the  Eaft,  and  finding  the  means  of  drawing  to  his  Court,  Tfu  fhü ,  Pi  hit  and  Kong 
fun  chi ,  all  Foreigners,  he  gave  them  Employments;  and  their  Services  were  of  fuch  ufe  to  him,  thdt 
having  fubdued  twenty  petty  States,  he  finished  his  glorious  Reign  by  the  Conqueft  of  Si yong. 

Hyau  kong,  during  his  Reign,  faw  a  prodigious  Change  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tfm.  The  Manners 
of  his  People  were  reformed,  his  Kingdom  grew  more  populous,  Elimfelf  more  powerful,  and  his 
Subjects  more  happy  and  contented.  The  Princes  his  Neighbours  loved  and  refpedted  him;  and 
the  Troops  of  Tfu  and  Whey ,  who  durft  attack  him,  were  defeated,  while  he  enlarged  the  Bounds  of 
his  Kingdom  above  a  hundred  Leagues.  To  whom  did  this  Prince  owe  his  Succeffes  ?  Was  it  not 
to  the  Councils  of  Shang yang  his  firft  Minifter?  And  was  not  this  Miniftera  Stranger? 

Whey  vang  with  equal  iuccefs,  made  ufe  of  the  Abilities  of  Chang  i ,  a  Stranger  too,  to  annex 
to  his  Crown  thofe  Conquefts  which  you  well  know,  and  of  which  your  Majefty  at  this  Day 
reaps  the  Advantages'. 

Could  Chau  vang ,  if  unaided  by  the  Councils  of  Kin  hi ,  have  deftroyed  Tang  hew,  expelled  Hu 
yang ,  confirmed  his  Family  in  Poffeffion  of  the  Throne,  rooted  up  Faction,  and  reduced  the  Princes 
his  Neighbours  to  depend  upon  him  for  the  common  Supports  of  Life  ?  In  fhort,  could  he  have 
raifed  Tjin  to  the  Reputation  of  an  Empire,  in  all  Refpedts  excepting  the  Name  ?  It  was  the 
Councils  of  Strangers,  that  influenced  all  the  Actions  of  thefe  four  Princes  of  your  Auguft  Iloufe. 

Permit  me  now  to  afk  your  Majefty,  What  Harm  has  your  State  ever  fuffered  from  the  Stran¬ 
gers  you  have  employed?  On  the  contrary,  Is  it  not  certain,  that  had  the  Princes  I  mention 
excluded  Strangers  from  their  Councils,  as  your  Majefty  is  now  advifed  to  do;  their  State  would 
never  have  been  fo  powerful  ;  nor  had  the  Name  of  Tjin  been  fo  celebrated.  Befides,  when  I 
confider  the  feveral  Things  in  Ufe  about  your  Majefty’s  Perfon,  I  fee  Mount  (guen  furnifh  you 
with  precious  Stones,  Swi  and  Ho  with  Jewels,  and  Lung  with  Diamonds.  The  Arms  you 
wear,  the  Horfe  you  ride,  even  your  Enfigns  and  your  Drums,  are  either  compofed  of  foreign 
Materials,  or  embellifhed  with  foreign  Ornaments.  Why  then  do  you  make  ufe  of  them  ? 

If  not  to  be  a  Native  of  Tjin ,  is  fufficient  to  fhut  a  Man  out  of  all  Employments,  however 
great  his  Merit  and  Fidelity  may  be,  to  adt  confiftent  with  this  Maxim,  you  ought  to  throw 
out  of  your  Palace,  your  Diamonds,  your  Moveables  of  Ivory,  and  your  other  Jewels.  You 
•would  then  banifh  from  your  Court,  the  Beauties  of  Chin  and  Wey.  If  it  is  an  eftablifhed  Rule, 
that  nothing  foreign  ought  to  find  a  Place  in  the  Court  ;  why  do  they  prefent  you  every  Day 
with  thofe  Ornaments  of  Pearls  and  the  like,  which  adorn  the  Pleads  of  your  Queens  ? 
•Why  don’t  the  Gentlemen,  who  are  fo  violent  Enemies  to  whatever  is  foreign,  begin  their  Refor¬ 
mation,  by  banifhing  from  your  Court  its  greateft  Ornaments,  and  oblige  your  Majefty  to  fend 
back  to  Chau ,  even  the  Queen  your  Confort.  In  fhort,  the  Chinefe  Mufic  confifts  only  in  two 
or  three  Inftruments,  one  of  Earthen-Ware,  and  one  of  Bone,  which,  both  together,  make  but 
a  very  forry  Plarmony  ;  and  would  it  be  reafonable  to  defire  your  Majefty,  to  prefer  their  doleful 
Sounds  to  the  fprightly  Mufic  of  Chin  and  Wey?  No,  fure!  Since  then.  Sir,  in  Affairs  of  Plea- 
fure,  you  are  prefented  with,  and  freely  ufe  the  beft  of  every  Kind,  let  it  come  from  what  Country  it 
will  j  muft  you  be  debarred  of  that  Liberty  in  your  Choice  of  Men  ?  Muft  you  rejedt  without 
•Enquiry,  and  without  Diftindtion,  every  Man  who  was  not  born  in  this  Country?  Such  a  Con¬ 
duct  would  (hew  that  you  prefer  your  Diverfions  to  the  Happinefs  of  your  Subjedts. 

It  is  not  by  thefe  Means,  that  Tjin  fees  her  felf  Miftrefs  of  fo  many  other  Countries:  The  large 
Rivers  and  Seas  receive,  without  Diftindtion,  all  the  Brooks  that  fall  into  them.  Hence  it  is,  that 
their  Deepnefs  is  unfathomable:  A  Prince  who  is  ferioufly  refolved  to  accomplifti  himfelf  in 
good  Qualities  and  Virtues,  ought  to  adt  thus.  Such  formerly  were  our  (*)  five  Ti,  and  our  three 
Van*  They  regarded  only  a  Man’s  Wifdom  and  Virtue,  without  enquiring  into  his  Country. 
Ancf it  was  by  this,  and  the  Atfiftance  of  (f  )  %uey  Jhin, ,  that  they  at  laft  had  no  Enemy  to 
■ftruggle  with .  At  prefent,  to  difmifs  by  a  Decree,  fo  confiderable  a  Number  of  your  Officers 
diftinguifhed  by  their  Merits,  of  which  your  Neighbours  will  make  their  Advantage,  and  to 
exclude  for  ever  from  all  Employments,  every  one,  who  is  not  a  Native  of  (£)  Tfm,  is,  as  the 
Proverb  fays  to  furnifh  Arms  to  a  Robber ,  is  to  give  Advantages  to  your  Enemies,  in  Prejudice 
of  vour  own  Subjedts;  to  weaken  yourfelf  at  Home,  and  to  raife  up  Enemies  againft  your  felf 
abroad  ;  to  imagine,  that  the  Sentence  which  is  entered,  is  either  neceffary  or  ufeful,  is,  in  my 

Opinion,  to  impofe  upon  your  own  Underftandmg. 

The  Emperor  Kang  his  Remark .]  In  former  Times,  whoever  had  Wifdom  and  Abilities  was 
efteerrrd  Princes  courted  thefe  Sort  of  Men  with  Prefents  and  Employments,  if  they  wôuld 
fcccem  of  them  into  their  Service;  fo  far  were  they  from  rejeding  or  banifhing  them,  only  be- 
caufe  they  were  Foreigners.  To  make  the  beft  ufe  of  good  Qualities  wherever  they  are  found, 
is  a  wife  Maxim.  Li  tf  e ,  Author  of  this  Piece,  was  at  the  Bottom  a  bad  Man  :  Eut  there  is 
no  Reafon  for  that,  to  defpife  the  Good  he  advifes. 


an  Eclipfe  in  the  Days  of  the  Plan,  the  Emperor  Ven  ti  order¬ 
ed  the  following  Declaration  to  he  Dnblijhed . 


Plave  heard  it  faid,  that  (|D  Tyen  always  gives  to  the  People  he  creates,  Princes  to  nourifti 
: .  and  govern  them  If  thefe  Princes  are  worthlefs  Men,  and  bad  Governors,  Tyen,  to  bring 
them  to  their  Duty,  either  punifhes  or  threatens  them  with  Calamities. 

.  .  .  „  • _  t/ _ _  V,'r.rr  Thpfp  T  lie  0uev  fhin.  Nothii 


I 


Vano  King.  Thefe  (f)  The  £>ney  Jhin.  Nothing  in  the  Tex*  marks  a  Plurality. 


three  /«’’they  ar/commonly  «I’d,  have  been  in  tKe  N  urn-  (B  E*U  faid  to  have  advifed  Ifinfii  to  caufe  the 

£rrCof  £  Errors.  *£££  %£  -  ->»  Heaven. 

the  Perfons  are,  to  whom  this  exprellion  relates.  j 
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In  this  1 1 th  Moon,  (*)  there  has  been  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  ;  what  a  Warning  is  this  for  ? 
On  the  one  Hand,  I  refled  that  upon  my  weak  Perfon  is  devolved  the  Care  of  fupportin?  6 
Family  ;  of  keeping  the  People,  the  Officers,  the  Princes,  and  the  Kings  that  are  under  ^ 
in  their  Duty;  and  in  ffiort,  of  making  my  Empire  happy.  On  the  other  Hand,  when 
fider,  that,  tho’  charged  with  fuch  a  Burthen,  I  have  but  two  or  three  Perfons,-  at  moft  Ju  ~ 
help  me  to  fupport  it  j  I  am  fenfible  of  my  own  Inefficiency  :  Above,  the  Stars  lofe  their  LiTh  ° 
below,  my  Subjects  are  preffied  with  Want;  in  all  thefe  I  read  my  own  Defed  of  Virtue.  6  ** 
Affoon  as  this  Declaration  is  .publifhed,  let  it  be  the  Bufmefs  of  my  People  with  the  utm  ft 
Attention,  to  examine  into  my  Condud,  and  inform  me  of  my  Faults  ;  and  let  this  laft  p0* 
ployment  be  entmfted  with  Perfons  of  Undemanding,  of  Integrity,  and  Refolution,  fought  mt 
•for  that  Purpofe,  and  who  ffiall  be  prefented  to  me..  For  my  Part,  I  recommend  to  all' 
Offices  under  me,  to  apply  themfelves,  more  than  ever,  to  a  confciencious  Difcharge  of  their  Du/*1 
efpecially  by  retrenching  all  unneceffary  Expences  to  the  People.  I  will  fet  them  an  Examnle 

by  recalling  from  my  Frontiers  all  my  Forces,  except  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  neceffiary  for  their 
Defence* 

.  Mi  Emperor  Kang  hi’r  Remark.]  In  the  (f)  Shi  king  we  read.  All  invifible  as  he  is  he  Pill 
ÎS  at  Hand ,  fo  that  there  is.no  time  in  which  it  is  permitted  us  to  relax  in  'our  Duty  to  SI  ! 
ti  ;  but  when  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  happens,  which  is  as  it  were  a  Warning  from  (+)  Txcn 
ought  then  to  redouble  our  Diligence  and  Cares  to  appeafe  him.  b  K+J  "  *  We 

One  of  the  G  Ioffes  /peaks  thus  ;]  This  is  the  firft  time  that  any  of  our  Emperors  on  occafion 
of  public  Calamities,  or  extraordinary  Phenomena  have  defied  to  be  told  of  their  Faults  But 
fince  the  Days  of  Ven  ti ,  .there  are  many  other  Inftances.  ^ 

Another  Declaration  of  the  fame  Emperor  Ven  ti  repealing  a  Law  ac-aint 

Griticifng  the  Form  of  Government.  6 

IN  the  Days  of  our  ancient  Emperors,  there  was  expofed  on  the  one  Side  of  the  Court  i 
Sheet  upon  which  any  one  might  write,  and  propofe  any  Amendments  for  the  good  of  the 
Statej  and  on  the  other  Side  of  the  fame  Coart,  there  wasa  Board  fixed,  upon  which  might 
be  marked  what  ever  was  conceived  to  be  blameable  in  the  Adminiftration.  S 

This  was  in  order  to  facilitate  Remonftrances,  and  procure  good  Advice  to  the  Prince  At 
prefent,  I  find  among  our  Laws,  one  which  makes  it  criminal  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  Government* 
This  Law  is  the  Means  not  only  of  depriving  us  of  the  Advantages  we  might  receive  from 
at  despondence  of  wife  Men,  who  are  at  a  Diftance  from  us;  but  even  of  flopping  th“ 

f  W  Ut  fS  W  P  e  ?b°ut  0l?r  P0urt-  Uow  fhall  a  Prince  ever  after  this,  be  madf  fen¬ 

fible  of  h;  3  Faints.  Tins  Law  is  fubjeft  to  another  Inconveniency ;;  which  is  this  :  Under  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  People  have  already  made  public  and  folemn  Proteftations  of  their  Fidelity  Sub- 
miffion,  and  Refpefl,  to  the  Prince,  if  any  one  amongft  them  feems  in  the  leaft  to  depart  from  thefe 
Proteftations,  they  are  liable  to  be  profecuted  as  Rebels  :  It  puts  it  in  the  Power  of  Magiftrates 
arbitrarily,  to  conftrue  the  moft  indifferent  Difcourfes  into  Sedition  againft  the  Governmem 
1  hus,  Ample  ignorant  People  may  be  accufed  of  Treafon  without  any  Thoughts  of  rom 

u^^xsidf  a  CapitaI  Crime-  No  !  1  can — **  £ conti^n; 

Eht 'Emperor  Kang  hib  Remark ]  ffm  Jhi  whang  made  a  great  many  Laws,  fuch  as  this  • 
Kau  tfu.  Founder  of  the  Dynafty  of  tne  Han,  had  abrogated  a  great  Number  of  the  fame  The 
Law  fpoken  of  here,  was  only  abrogated  under  (*)  Ven  ti,  which  was  too  late.  '  . 

Another  Declaration  of  the  fame  Emperor  Ven  ti,  importing  an  Order  to  deli, 
berate  upon  the  Repeal  of  another  Law,  by  which,  the  Relations'  of 
a  Lrimtnal  were  involved  in  his  Punifhment.  J 

LAWS  being  the  Rules  of  Government,  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  faultlefs  Their  Ends 
.  arr’  not  °n,y  t0.  Punlfh  Vice,  but  to  proteft  Innocence.  Yet  I  find  amoiw  our  L-ws  one 
mu  in  force,  by  which, .  when  a  Man  is  criminal,  his  Father,  his  Mother  his  Wife  and 

is  Slater"’  tC  T°  V‘ ^  ln  1115  Pumflimcnt,  and  the  leaft  Punifhment  they  have  to  dread 

If  our  Magiftrates  Irave'notVucceeded'in'tNs3  andta^ftmt.  ^  '“-TT  their  goingaltey* 

ÎÏ  turtt  rtf'SïdStid  f efe  L7ith<;’  tl^dtf  SK 

oned  ;  of  which  I  emmot  fee  he  S“ch  feras  t0  ^  Law  I  have  menti- 

not  neceffiary  to  repeal  il  ^  °  ^  enC^‘  ^et  U  De  maturelv  deliberated,  whether  it  is 

from  the  Majefttof^lidr  Throne ^  ttlW  ^nnces’  the  ancient  Emperors,  often  delcended 

j  y  riirone,  to  bewail  and  to  weep  over  the  Guilty.  IIow  unreafonable 


(*)  It  may  be :  likewife  tranflated  there  -was.  This  Text  dees 
not  determine  the  Time.  ’  dces 

(t)  Sbi  fignifies  Verfes,  Oies.  King  fignifies  Rule.  This  is  one 
of  the  antient  Books,  which  m  the  Chine fe  opinion  are  the 
great  Rule.  Shang  fignifies  Supreme,  Tl Emperor  Matter,  Lord. 


vva 

d)  This  E.vprefiion  is  not  tranflated,  the  Reader  is  left  a 
oi  the  Paflhgeesthe  meanmg  of  K>  b>'  confidering  the  Connedio 
(  Thcie  was  only  a  fliort  Reign  betwixt  them. 
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was  it  to  include,  in  the  PuniOiment  of  a  Malefador,  his  Father,  his  Mother,  his  Wife,  and 

Chrl  ren.  en  ti  wanted  to  have  this  Law  abolifhed;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  he 
was  a  good  Prince.  7 

**  t  •  •  *  .  r  *  * 

A 'notha  Deciaiation  of  the  fame  Emperor ,  importing,  a  R  e  million  of  the  half 
of  his  Revenue  in  Grain,  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture. 

T'  ^  have  t^ie  Government  of  People  in  their  Hands,  oueht  to  infpire  them  with 

all  poiiible  Concern  for  what  ever  is  neceffary  to  the  Good  of  the  State  :  Such,  without 
Doubt,  is  Agriculture. 

For  this  Reafon,  I  have  been  inculcating  this  important  Point,  thefe  ten  Years.  Yet  I  can¬ 
not  obferve  that  they  have  enough  laboured  the  new  Grounds,  or  that  there  is  greater  Abundance 
of  Grain.  On  the  contrary,  with  Grief,  I  fee  Famine  painted  upon  the  Faces  of  the  poorer 
People.  .  Surely,  either  the  fubordinate  Officers  and  Magiftrates  have  not  had  a  juft  Regard  to 
my  Ordinances  on  this  Head,  or,  they  are  improper  to  fill  the  Rank  they  poffiefs.  Alas!  If  the 
Magiftrates,  who  are  immediate  Witneffes  of  the  People’s  Mifery,  are  regardlefs  of  it,  what 
effectual  Remedy  can  I  apply  for  their  Relief  ?  This  muft  be  thought  of.  In  the  mean  Time,  I 
remit  Half  of  my  Revenue  in  Grain  for  the  current  Year. 

The  Emperor  Kang  hi 's  Remark.]  Nothing  is  more  juft  in  itfelf  than  this  Declaration  5  and  it 
is  admirably  well  expreffed  :  Even  to  this  Day,  it  is  affedting,  and  what  muft  it  have  been  when 
it  was  firft  publiffied  ? 

There  are  in  the  fame  Book,  a  great  many  other  Declarations  of  the  Emperor  Ven  ti,  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  this  laft,  which  proves  him  (fays  Kang  hi)  to  have  been  a  Prince  of  vaft  GEconomy. 

Another  Declaration  of  the  Emperor  Venti,  importing,  an  Order  to  deliberate  upon 

changing  Mutilations  into  other  Punif ornent s. 

I  HAVE  heard  it  laid,  that  in  the  Times  of  (*)  * Shun,  the  Execution  of  an  Effigies,  was  fuff 
ficient  to  keep  the  People  within  their  Duty.  Happy  Government!  At  this  Time,  for  Crimes 
not  Capital,  we  have  three  Sorts  of  (f)  Mutilations  very  real  and  very  fevere.  And  yet  there  are 
every  Day  terrible  Crimes  committed.  To  what  is  this  owing  ?  Is  it  to  my  being  deftitute  of 
the  Virtues  and  Qualifications  required  to  inftnnft  my  People  aright?  Yes,  fure  it  is!  The 
Faults  my  Subjects  commit,  and  the  Neceffiiy  there  is  of  punilhing  them  accordingly,  are*  to  me 
the  greateft  Subjects  of  Confufion.  The  Shi  king ,  animating  a  Prince  to  the  right  Government 
of  his  Subjects,  fays,  that  he  ought  to  he  to  them  as  a  Father  and  a  Mother  ;  yet,  if  any  of  my 
Subjects  commits  a  Fault,  even  thro’  Ignorance,  he  is  immediately  punifhed  ;  and  the  Puniffi- 
-ment  is  fuch,  as  difables  him  ever  to  repair  it  by  a  better  Conduct.  This  pierces  my  Heart. 

What  a  Torture  muft  it  be  to  the  poor  Sufferers,  when  they  commit  a  Fault,  if  they  are  fo 
mulitated  as  to  be,  for  ever  after,  incurable  ?  But  how  fevere  does  fuch  a  Law  fliew  the  Prince  to  be? 

Is  this  being  a  Father  and  a  Mother  to  his  People-?  Then  let  the  Abrogation  of  thisLaw,  come  im¬ 
mediately  under  Deliberation:  I  ordain,  that  thefe  Mutilations  be  changed  into  other  Puniffiments; 

And  it  is  likewife  my  Pleafure,  that  thofe  who  have  been  chaftifed  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
-the  Nature  of  their  Faults,  be,  after  a  certain  Time,  readmitted  to  the  fame  Privileges  with  the 
creft  of  my  Subjects.  < 

Chhe  Emperor  Kang  hi’ 5  Remark .]  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  abrogating  thefe  Laws,  will  give 
greater  Encouragement  to  Offenders,  to  adt  unpunifh’d  ;  and  by  this  means  increafe  their  Num¬ 
bers  j  but  at  the  fame  Time,  it  Ihould  be  confidered  that  thofe  Mutilations,  and  the  Difgraces  that 
attend  them,  deprive  the  Sufferers  of  almoft  all  the  Means  of  repairing  their  paft  Condudt.  (§) 

To  change  thefe  Punifhments  for  others,  fuch  as  whipping  with  Rods,  will  fave  a  great  many 
poor  Wretches.  ~ 

Another  Declaration  of  the  fame  Emperor  Ven  ti,  on  account  of  the  Prayers  and 
Supplications  offer  'd  in  his  behalf  by  many  Officers  who  were  negligent  of  their 

Duty . 

I  AM  now  arrived  at  the  14 th  Year  of  my  Reign  ;  the  longer  it  continues,  the  morel  am 
fenfible  of,  and  confounded  at,  my  ownWant  of  Abilities  5  tho’  I  have  not  hitherto  failed 
to  difcharge,  every  Year,  the  prefcribed  Ceremonies  both  to  Shangti  and  my  Anteftors,  I 
am  fenfible,  that  in  thefe  Ceremonies,  none  of  our  antient  and  wile  Kings  had  any  Eye  to  their 
private  Intereft,  or  petitioned  for  what  is  term’d  Happinefs.  So  far  were  they  from  this,  that 
they  fet  all  Con  federations  either  of  Blood  or  Intereft  afide,  in  order  to  raife  an  able  worthy  Man, 
tho’ no  ways  related  to  them;  and  preferred  the  wife  Advice  of  another  to  their  own  natural 
Inclinations.  Nbthing  is  more  beautiful  and  wife,  than  fo  difinterefted  a  Conduct  in  great  Princes  1 
At  prefent,  I  underftand,  that  many  Officers  outdo  one  another,  in  their  Prayers  for  good' 

Fortune;  the  good  Fortune  of  what?  not  of  my  People,  but  of  my  Perfon:  This  is  what  I 
cannot  relifh.  If  I  approved  that  Officers,  indolent  in  their  Düty,  and  unattentive  to  the  Weil- 

Vol.  I.  5  %  fare 

{*)  An  Emperor  famous  for  Wifdom.  >  Feet,  for  a  Crime  Sometimes,  for  certain  Thefts,  they  apply  a, 

(4)  Viz.  Branding  upon  the  Face  with  a  hot  Iron,  cutting  hot  Iron  to  one  of  the  Cheeks.  But  they  have  a  ready  Method 
the  Nofe,  cutting  off  one  of  the  Feet.  °1  effacing  the  Marks. 

($)  There  is  no  fuch  Thing  now  as  cutting  off  the  Nofe,  or 
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fare  of  my  People,  fhould  be  entirely  employed  in  the  perfonal  good  Fortune  of  a  Prince,  who 
has  fo  little  Virtue  as  I  have,  it  would  be  a  confiderable  Addition  to  my  Failings.  I  therefore 
ordain ,  that  my  Officers,  in  dead  of  thefe  pompous  Petitions  for  me,  fhould  give  all  poflibie 
Application  to  a  confcientious  Difcharge  of  their  Duties. 

The  Emperor  Kang  hi’r  Remark.]  It  is  the  Virtue  of  an  Offering,  not  the  Contents,  that  renders 
it  agreeable.  When,  in  good  Earned,  we  feek  for  Virtue,  the  Gifts  of  (*)  Tyen  come  ofCourfe. 
Flow  ridiculous  was  it  for  the  Officers  of  the  Empire  to  imagine,  that,  by  only  repeating 
dome  Forms  of  Prayer,  they  could  procure  Happinefs  to  their  Prince  ?  Ven  ti  was  certainly  in 
the  right  to  condemn  fuch  an  Abufe. 

Tfing  te  yew ,  one  of  the  famous  Literati  under  the  Dynady  of  the  Song,  remarks  of  this 
Declaration:  That  if  there  were  any  Defeats  in  the  State,  Ven  ti  attributes  them  all  to  himfelf  j 
and  with  regard  to  Happinefs,  he  difdained  all  that  was  not  in  common  with  his  Subjects.  In 
this,  he  was  a  true  Imitator,  and  a  worthy  Succeffor,  of  our  ancient  Princes. 


Another  Declaration  of  the  fame  Emperor  Ven  ti,  importing ,  that  Men  of 
approved  Virtue  and  Merit  might  be  fought  for ,  and  prejented  to  him. 

'  |  E  great  Tu  was  at  extraordinary  Pains,  to  procure  virtuous  and  able  Perfons  to  affid  him 

1  in  governing  wifely.  The  Orders  he  publiffied  for  this  Effect,  were  not  only  publiffied  within 
the  Bounds  of  the  Empire,  but  were  known  a  great  Way  beyond  them  ;  and  we  may  fay,  they 
were  unknown  only  to  Countries,  inacceffible  to  Ships,  to  Chariots,  and  to  Men.  Every  one, 
both  far  and  near,  edeemed  it  both  a  Pleafure  and  a  Duty  to  communicate  to  him  their  Know¬ 
ledge  ;  by  thefe  Means,  this  great  Prince  was  never  feen  to  take  one  wrong  Step,  and  became 
the  Founder  of  a  long  and  a  flourifhing  Dynady. 

Kau  ti ,  in  later  Times,  has  taken  the  fame  Precautions  in  founding  our  Dynady.  After  he 
had  delivered  the  Empire  from  its  Calamities,  his  fird  Care  was,  as  much  as  he  could,  to  fur  nidi 
himfelf  with  Men  of  Merit.  All  fuch  he  put  in  Pods,  and  recommended  nothing  fo  drongly 
to  them,  as  to  help  him  to  govern  aright.  Aided  by  the  powerful  Protection  of  Tyen ,  and  the 
Fortune  of  his  Family,  and  peaceably  poffeffing  his  large  Kingdom,  he  extended  the  Effects  of 
his  Goodnefs  even  to  neighbouring  People,  (f)  From  him,  you  know  it,  the  Empire  devolves 
on  me.  You  know  likewife  (for  I  have  often  told  you  fo  myfelf,  )  that  I  have  neither  Virtue  nor 
Qualifications  fufficient  for  the  Weight  of  Government. 

This  engages  me  to  publiffi  the  prefent  Declaration  j  to  enjoyn  all  who  are  in  Pods  in  my 
Empire,  from  the  Prince,  to  the  fimple  Magidrate,  to  enquire  carefully  after  Perfons  of  Merit 
for  my  Service.  Such,  for  indance,  as  know  the  World  perfectly  wellj  others  who  have  a 
thorow  Underdanding  of  all  Affairs  relating  to  the  State;  but  above  all,  fuch  as  have  Refolu- 
tion  and  Honedy  enough,  to  inform  me  freely  of  what  they  think  amifs  in  my  ConduCt.  I 
require  a  good  Number  of  all  thefe  to  fupply  my  Defers.  In  the  mean  Time,  fuch  of  you  as 
are  in  the  Rank  of  (§)  Ta  pu,  mud  aid  me  in  this,  as  far  as  you  can.  All  that  is  effential  to  be 
examined,  are  the  following  Points,  i.  My  daily  and  my  perfonal  Faults.  2.  The  Defeds 
of  the  prefent  Adminidration.  3.  The  Injudice  of  Magidrates.  4.  The  Neceffities  of  the 
People.  Explain  yourlëlf  upon  thefe  Heads,  in  a  Memorial  drawn  up  on  purpofe.  I  will  read 
it,  and,  in  fo  doing,  perceive  whether  your  Zeal  for  my  Service  extends  fo  far  as  it  ought; 
and  I  will  not  think  it  real,  if,  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  of  that  Memorial,  you  do  not 
fpeak  with  Freedom,  and  without  fparing  even  my  Perfon.  Take  Care,  Ta  fû\  it  is  no  Tri¬ 
fle  ye  are  about,  but  an  Affair  of  the  greated  Confequence  ;  and  endeavour  worthily  to  acquit 
your  felves  of  what  I  give  you  in  Charge. 

The  Emperor  Kang  hi’*  Remark.]  This  is  the  fird  Declaration  an  Emperor  ever  publiffied,  in 
order  to  procure  able  Counfellors.  The  Shortnefs  and  Aptnefs  of  the  Stile  in.  this.  Piece,  are 
in  the  ancient  Tade. 

1  * 


Another  Declaration  of  the  fame  Emperor  Ven  ti,  upon  the  Peace  concluded 
with  7  an  yu  a  Tartar  Prince ,  towards  the  North  of  China. 

FO  R  many  Years  pad,  my  Subjects  have  differed  a  good  deal,  and  my  Neighbours  and 
Allies,  yet  more..  The  Irruptions  of  the  Hyong  mi  have  been  frequent.  I  am  fenfible 
they  have  cod  many  Lives  on  both  Sides,  and  have  Reafon  to  believe  that  much  of  the  Mifchief 
has  been  concealed  from  my  Knowledge.  I  cannot  fee  my  People  differ  fo  long  without  being 
fenfibly .  affected,  and  the  more  fb,  becaufe  I  have  always  looked  upon  myfelf  as  the  Author  of 
it;  for,  if  I  had.  more  Wifdom  and  Virtue,  thefe  Misfortues  would  have  been  prevented.  In 
1 11s  continual  Difliefs,  I  have  been  Day  and  Night,  meditating  on  the  means  to  procure  a  lading 
eace,  othat  Home.  and  abroad.  To  this  alone,  tend  the  frequent  Motions  of  my  Ambafladors. 
ave  omitted  nothing  to  make  (||).  Tan  yu  fenfible  of  my  real  Intentions,  which  are  equally 
ca  cu  ate  .  01  the  good,  of  his  Subjects  and  mine.  Tan  yu  at  lad  comprehends  them,  and  ac- 
mow  e  ging  t  wii  Judice,  deflres  to  contribute  to  the  common  Good  of  both.  We  therefore 
have  agreed,  mutually  to  forget  what  is  pad,  and  to  live  in  Friendffiip  for  the  Good  of  the  World. 

a  uvit  d  ^  £  I.,have  ac7uitted  myfelf  of  the  fird  Duty  a  Prince  owes,  which  is  to 

edablnh  Peace  in  his  Family.  *  * 


(*)  Heaven. 

(t)  He  addreffes  his  Difcourfe  to  the  great  Officers  of  his  Court. 


(§)  An  important  Poll,  in  the  Empire. 
(II)  Taujfu  was  a  Relation  of  Ven 


Declaration 
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Declaration  of  King  ti,  Succeffor  oj  Ven  ti,  enjoining  Compaffion  in  judicial 

Proceedings  agatnjt  Criminals. 

LAWS  and  Puniffiments  are  neceflary,  in  order  to  prevent  or  flop  Mifchiefs  ;  but  at  the 
fame  Time,  it  ought  to  be  remembred,  that  they  who  are  once  put  to  Death,  can  never  be 
brought  again  to  Life.  Now  it  often  happens,  that  corrupt  Judges  facrifice  an  innocent 
perfon,  to,  either,  their  own,  or  another  Man’s  Pafiion  ;  and  thus,  barter  away  the  Lives  of  Men. 
It  even  happens,  that  fome,  tho’  difinterefted  in  Appearances,  yet  feek  at  the  Bottom,  to 
acquire  a  Character,  at  the  Expences  of  another,  by  giving  the  fpecious  Names  of  Vigilance  and 
Juftice  to  the  vileft  Subterfuges,  and  the  mod:  unwarrantable  Severities  ;  thus,  deftroying  many 
of  their  fellow  Subjects,  and  even  fome  Officers  of  Diftindion.  This  occafions  to  me  great 
Uneafinefs,  Grief,  and  Compaffion  :  But,  on  the  other  Hand,  as  Puniffiments  are  neceflary, 
and  Laws  mull  ordain  them,  what  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  ordain,  that  thefe  Abufes  may  be 
as  much  prevented  as  poffible,  is  this.  When,  in  the  Arid  Senfe  of  the  Law,  a  Man  is  capitally 
convided,  if  there  are  any  Circumftancesby  which  the  Public  favours  the  Criminal,  let  this 
be  regarded,  and  a  Mitigation  of  the  Sentence  take  Place. 

The  Emperor  Kang  hi’j  Remark.]  This  Edid  is  well  expreffed  ;  the  Emperor  King  ti  was  a 
clear  lighted,  and  an  intelligent  Prince,  which  appears  ftill  more  by  his  Tendernefs  and  Clemency. 

Another  Declaration  of  the  Emperor  King  ti,  recommending  to  the  People 
Agriculture,  and  to  Magi  fir  at  es  Vigilance  and  Uprightnefs. 

TO  what  end  ferve  fo  many  Sculptures,  and  fuch  a  Profufion  of  empty  Ornaments  ?  They 
are  not  only  unneceffary,  but  mifchievous,  by  taking  up  a  great  Number  of  Hands,  who 
might  be  employed  in  Agriculture.  Why  too,  fo  many  Embroideries  and  Bawbles,  which  now 
amufe  our  Women,  formerly  more  ufefully  employed  in  the  Manufadures  of  wearable  Stuffs 
and  Cloths  ?  By  the  Men’s  purfuing  other  Arts  than  Agriculture,  the  Lands  are  become  defart; 
and  by  the  Women’s  leaving  for  Trifles,  our  profitable  Manufadures,  whole  Families  are  defli- 
tute  of  Cloathing.  It  feldom  happens,  but  that  People,  who  want  Food  and  Ray  ment,  run 
into  all  manner  of  Evil.  I,  every  Year,  cultivate  the  Earth  with  my  own  Hands,  and  the  Em- 
.  prefs  my  Confort,  rears  Silk-Worms.  It  is  with  the  Labours  of  our  own  Hands,  that  we  fur- 
niffi  out  Part  of  the  Ceremonies  paid  to  our  Anceflors.  We  think  it  our  Duty  to  ad  thus,  that 
thereby,  we  may  give  a  good  Example,  and  animate  our  Subjeds  to  Agriculture,  and  procure 
Plenty  in  the  Empire.  With  the  fame  View,  I  refufe  Prefents,  I  fupprefs  unneceffary  Offices,  and 
retrench  every  thing  elfe  as  much  as  poffible,  that  the  Taxes  may  be  proportionally  diminilhed. 
There  i$  Nothing,  Nothing!  I  have  fo  much  at  Heart,  as  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture.  If 
it  once  flouriffied,  Plenty  would  follow  of  Courfe,  and  Referves  might  be  laid  up  againfl  the 
Times  of  Scarcity.  Then  ffiould  we  no  longer  dread  thofe  Days,  when  Famine  prompted  the 
Strong  tofpoil  the  Weak,  and  Troops  of  Robbers  deprived  poor  Families  of  the  Neceffaries  of 
Life.  If  Agriculture  flouriffied,  we  ffiould  no  more  behold  the  Young  cut  off  by  mifery,  and 
violent  Deaths,  in  the  Bloom  of  Life;  and  every  one  would  have  enough  to  make  his  Life  glide 
gently  on  to  the  Brink  of  old  Age.  Inflead  of  this,  we  now  feel  a  Year  of  pinching  Want  ; 
what  occafions  this  Calamity  ?  Do  I  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  impofed  upon  by  Hypocrify  and  Fraud  in 
in  the  Diftribution  of  Offices?  Are  the  Magiflrates  remifs  in  ad miniflrating  Juftice  ?  Have  the 
Officers  of  the  Tribunals,  under  Pretext  of  colleding  my  Revenue,  oppreft  my  Subjeds  ?  In 
fine  are  there  any,  who  trampling  upon  the  moft  effential  Laws,  and  whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to 
fupprefs  Robbers,  yetfecretly  ffiare  in  their  Rapines?  We  ftrictly  charge  all  the  principal  Offi¬ 
cers  of  our  Provinces,  that  they  will,  more  than  ever,  watch  over  the  Condud  of  their  inferior 
Officers  and  inform  our  Minifters  of  the  Culpable.  And  for  this  Effed,  we  ordain,  That  this 
our  prefent  Declaration  be  publiffied  throughout  all  our  Dominions,  that  every  one  may  be 

inftruded  in  our  Intentions.  .  ,  « 

The  Fm-beror  Kane  hi ’s  Remark.]  This  Declaration  comes  diredly  to  the  Point,  and  there  is 

not  a  Word  in  it  but  what  has  this  Tendency.  What  this  Prince  remarks  of  inferior  Officers, 

(hews,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  moft  private  Hardffiips  of  his  People. 

Declarations  of  the  Emperor  Ven  ti,  recommending  to  his  SuhjeBs,  that  they 
f  would  give  him  Advice  in  his  Adminiftration,  that  they  would  inftrutt  him 
"  ■  '%  certain  Points ,  and  /peak  to  him  with  Freedom. 

BEING  raifed  as  I  am,  by  a  fingular  (*)  good  Fortune  to  the  Throne  of  my  Anceflors, 
that  I  may  tranfmit  it  to  my  Pofterity  ;  and  charged  with  the  Government  of  a  great  Em- 
pire  that  I  may  encreafe  its  Splendor,  I  am  no  lefs  full  of  Gratitude  for  the  Honours  done  me, 
Than  fenfible  of  the  Weight  of  Power.  Day  and  Night  fince  my  Acceffion,  have  I  inceffantly 
applied  myfelf  yet  I  have  Grounds  to  fear  that  many  Things  have  efcaped  my  Vigilance  ;  and  that 
I  have  committed  many  Faults.  For  which  Reafon,  I  have  recommended  to  all  the  (+)  Chu 
Jyew,  and  to  all  others  in  the  Empire,  to  find  out  Perfons  capable  to  inftrud  and  affift  me  in 

the  great  Art  of  Governing. 

(*)  This  aludes  to  his  being  preferred  to  the  Succeflionby  his  (j)  Tributary  Princes.  >  f 

Father,  before  his  elder  Brother. 

You 
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You  then  (J)  Ta  ju  (a  Rank  which  I  fee  you  with  Pleafure  worthily  pofiefs)  vou  I  f  ' 
who  are  at  the  Head  of  thofe  hitherto  prefented  to  me,  read  this  with  Attention.  The  P 
■  upon  which  I  demand  your  Advice  is  this.  I  hear  that  under  our  5  Ti  and  our  0  Van  °i?*' 
Empire  enjoyed  a  charming  Tranquillity  ;  and  yet,  that  in  Order  to  preferve  it,  they  made  Tjf6 
only  of  fome  very  Ample  Regulations,  and  a  few  pieces  of  Mufic.  Since  the  Death  of  thefePrin  * 
the  Form  of  their  Bells,  their  Drums,  and  other  Inftruments,  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  J?** 
their  Government  has  met  with  a  different  Fate:  It  has  fallen  by  little  and  little  to  R  *Ut 
Under  (*)  Kye,  Chew,  and  others  like  them,  there  did  not  remain  alrnofl  a  Veftige  of  it  ^ 
What  furprizes  me  mod  is,  that  in  the  Space  of  500  Years  betwixt  the  time  of  Ven  van 
to  the  laft  Reigns  of  the  Dynafty  of  Chew,  there  have  been  feveral  good  Princes  and  worth* 
Minifters,  who  have  oppofed  the  Corruption  of  the  Age,  and  full  of  Efteem  for  the  ancient 
Government,  have  endeavoured  to  re-eftablifh  it,  but  in  vain.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worf 
Is  this  to  be  attributed  to  the  fault  of  Men  alone  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  fay,  that  Thin»* 
happened  thus  by  the  fupream  Decree  of  (f  )  Tyen  ?  From  whence  proceeded  the  Profperitf 
of  our  three  fitft  Dynafties  ?  And  what  was  the  firfl  Caufe  of  their  Decay  and  Ruin  ?  ^  ^ 

I  have  heard  many,  both  of  the  naturally  Wife  and  Virtuous,  of  thofe  who  are  born  dull  and 
thofe  who  are  vicioufly  enclined,  make  a  Diftindtion  of  long  Life  and  untimely  Death .  Both  th 
one  and  the  other,  fay  they,  is  to  be  attributed  to  Nature  and  Fate.  This  I  have  a  Thoufand 
Times  heard,  but  am  far  from  being  fatisfied  on  that  Head.  While  I  expedt  fome  Satisfaction  from 
you  in  this  Point,  I  Ihall  inform  you  of  what  I  have  chiefly  at  Heart:  I  require,  that  ever* 
one  voluntarily,  and  without  Conftraint,  fhould  do  his  Duty,  and  that  the  Vicious  maybe 
reftrained  and  reclaimed,  by  the  moft  gentle  Laws,  and  the  mildeft  Punilhments.  In  (hot  that 
my  Subjects  being  united  may  live  in  Contentment,  and  that  the  Government  may  be  feultle'*- 
I  want  to  have  again  the  feafonable  Returns  of  Dews  and  Rains,  that  render  the  Fields  fertile” 
and  the  Trees  abounding  in  Fruits.  That  no  terrible  Phenomena  may  be  feen  in  the  Star*  and 
that  the  Seafons  may  again  be  regular.  In  fine,  I  want,  aided  with  the  powerful  Atfirtances  of 
Tyen,  and  the  confiant  Protection  of  $uey  jhin,  to  make  my  Empire  every  Day  more 

flounfhing,  my  People  more  happy,  my  Neighbours,  and,  if  poflible,  all  the  World  to  fhare 
in  that  Happinefs.  * 

You  fee  Ta  fû,  what  I  wifh  for.  From  you  I  expeél  great  Affiftance  in  thefe  Points-  From 
you  who  are  fo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  moll  remote  Antiquity,  with  the  Government 
of  our  wifeft  Princes,  and  with  the  Springs  upon  which  the  good  or  bad  Fortune  of  Empires 
depend.  But  what  I  chiefly  recommend  to  you  is,  that  you  proceed  regularly  and  not  upon 
too  many  Articles  at  once,  difcuflmg  firft  one  Subjeft,  then  another  ;  thus  advancing  by  Degrees 
till  you  are  perfedtly  well  informed,  of  all  that  is  moil  elfential  and  of  greateft  Ufe  in  every 
Point.  Whatever  Faults  you  difcover  in  the  Officers  of  my  Empire,  whether  thev  lie  in  the 
want  of  Virtue,  Difintereftednefs,  Zeal,  or  Application,  let  me  be  informed  of  them  without 

own  Perfon,  fpeak  it  out  boldly  ;  for ’that  End 
ufe  no  Artifice,  or  Difguife,  and  dread  no  troublefome  Confequences.  Apply  yourfelves  incef- 
fantly  to  draw  up  a  Memorial  on  thefe  Heads  ;  which,  when  done,  I  lhall  read. 

In  Pur  fiance  of  the  above  Declaration,  Chwen  ti  hong  fhu  drew  up  a  Memo¬ 
rial  for  the  Emperor,  {an  ExtraSl  of  which  1  (hall  give  below)  with  which 
Ven  ti  was  fo  well  pleajed,  that  in  order  to  procure  another ,  made  the 
'  following  Declaration. 

IT  is  faid  of  (+)  Shun,  that  when  walking  peaceably  about,  with  his  Arms  folded  he  was  giv¬ 
ing  the  Enjoyment  of  perfeét  Peace  to  the  Empire.  It  is  faid,  on  the  contrary  of  (11)  Ven 
vang,  that  in  order  to  keep  every  Thing  in  Order,  he  put  himfelf  to  prodigious  Pains  •  the  Care 
of  his  People  employed  him  fo  much,  that  many  Times,  the  Sun  was  fet,  before  he  had  broken 
his  Fall:.  Whence  did  this  proceed?  Why  did  the  one  Prince  toil  fo  much,  and  the  other  fo  lit¬ 
tle  ?  Vf  as  it  on  Account  of  their  different  Maxims  ?  I  know  not,  if  I  am  miftaken  but  I  think  I 
have  difcovered  the  Reafon  of  fo  remarkable  a  Difference.  In  the  Times  of  Shun  all  the  native 
Simplicity  of  the  firft  Ages  ftill  prevailed.  In  the  Time  of  Feng  vang ,  Pomp  and  Luxury  had 
got  Footing.  In  Effe<ft,  we  find  by  our  ancient  Books,  that  about  the  Beginning  of  the  Dy¬ 
nafty  of  the  Chew ,  were  introduced  large  Chariots,  richly  adorned  and  painted,  glitterino-  Arms 
which  were  fometimes  adorned  with  precious  Stones.  Then  were  introduced  Conforts  ofMufic, 
and  magnificent  Balls  ;  but  no  fuch  Things  were  known  in  the  Reign  of  Shun:  The  Maxims 
of  his-  Days,  were,  that  if  any  one  had  a  fine  Stone  without  any  Blemiffi,  to  engrave  a  Figure 
upon  it,  was  not  to  embelliffi,  but  tofpoillt:  Under  the  Chew,  a  contrary  Maxim  prevailed, 
which  was,  that  Virtue  muft  be  aided,  and  fupported  with  a  little  Embelliffiment. 

,  In  .  ™es  ™ore  diftant  from  one  another,  the  Différence  was  ftill  as  great  ;  fevere  Laws  were 

t0,  keeP . Men  ln  ,their  Du‘y.  and  Mutilations  were  frequent.  Thefe  Laws  were 
i  under  the  Chew  ;  and  under  Kang  vang  Criminals  were  fo  few,  that  the  Prifons 
remained  empty,  during  the  Space  of  forty  Years.  Puniffiments  came  again  in  Ufe  under  the 
Vf.  *51’  a  ,‘0rrl,’e  Mafocre  enfued,  but  it  never  diminiffied  the  Number  of  Offences  An 
infinite  Number  then  penffied.  One  cannot  refleft  on  it  without  Horror  and  Compaffion  :  But 

'  ‘  alas  ! 

'  (Î)  A  Degree  of  Honour,  to  which  he  had  elevated  Chcvrh  ti  (+)  A  famous  Prince 

■  Ztif’  thC  e“Ctm'd  °f  the  Wife  Me"  thM  W5re  pr'rcmj  <»>  “  hmous  Prince  among  .he  firft  ot  .he  Djnaft/ 

(*)  Names  of  very  bad  Princes,  {-f)  Heaven, 
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Alas  !  It  is  by  calling  it  continually  to  Mind,  and  by  comparing  what  paffed  under  the  Empe¬ 
rors  my  Predecelloi  s,  that  I  endeavour  to  improve,  lo  as  to  fupport  the  Dignity  of  my  Crown, 
and  to  procure  the  Happinefs  of  my  People. 

I  aim  chiefly  at  promoting  Agriculture,  and  Ailing  Ofiices  only  with  worthy  Men. 
To  fet  my  Subjeds  a  good  Example,  (§)  I  labour  the  Ground  with  my  own  Elands.  I  honour 
thofe  who  diftinguifti  themfelves  in  this  Labour,  and  frequently  fend  Emiffaries  into  the  Coun¬ 
try  to  find  them  out.  I  inform  myfelf  with  great  Care  of  the  Poor,  the  Orphans,  and  the 
Helplets  ;  In  fhort,  I  am  inceffantly  contriving  to  render  my  Reign  glorious,  by  making  my 
People  virtuous  and  content.  Notwithftandihg  oi  all  this,  I  cannot  lay,  that  I  have  beenfuc- 
cefsful.  The  Seatons  are  irregular,  the  Air  is  tainted,  Difeales  abound,  Numbers  of  People  die, 
and  my  Subjeds  fuffer  a  great  deal.  I  know  not  to  what  I  Ihould  attribute  all  thefe  Misfortunes, 
unlefs  to  this,  that  in  Ipke  of  all  my  good  Intentions,  fome  Corruption  reigns  among  thofe  I 
have  put  in  Offices.  It  is  in  order  to  examine  this  fo  intricate  and  neceffary  Point,  that  I  have 
brought  to  my  Court  many  knowing  Men,  whom  I  have  fearched  for  in  all  Parts. 

To  you  then,  my  Lords ,  to  all  and  every  one  of  you,  this  Declaration  is  addrelfed.  We  ftridly 
charge  you,  carefully  to  examine  into  the  Defeds  of  the  Government.  In  thofe  Points  that 
differ  perhaps  from  wife  Antiquity,  examine,  if  the  Difference  is  grounded  on  Reafon,  or  Negligence, 
Lay  open  to  us  your  Thoughts  :  *Dilclofe  the  Ways  and  Means  you  think  proper  to  procure 
Redrefs  of  the  growing  Evils,  and  do  it  in  an  exad  Memorial  j  in  the  drawing  up  of  which,  we 
exprefsly  charge  you  to  take  Care  of  two  Things,  i.  That  you  ffiall  not  confine  yourfelves  to 
talk  to  me  in  fine  Language  ;  but  re  Arid  yourfelf  to  what  is  pradicable.  2.  That  neither  Re- 
lped  nor  Fear  fhall  hinder  you  from  fpeaking  with  Freedom  ;  for  fuch  is  our  Will. 

In  the  Book,  from  which  thefe  Pieces  were  taken,  are  feveral  other  Declarations  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  V u  ti  upon  the  fame  Subjed,  with  the  two  foregoing.  Kang  hi  fays  of  one  of  them,  Lins 
Piece  alone,  Jleews  that  a  polite  fine  DiSlion  obtained  in  the  Lime  of  Vu  ti.  I  fhall  not  be  pofi- 
live  that  thefe  are  the  Emperor’s  Words.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  an  Author,  named  Ching 
teliew ,  is  cited  immediately  after,  who  fays  :  “  That  the  Declarations  of  Vii  ti  are  too  laboured. 

<£  They  have,  continues  he,  Tafte  and  Stile,  but  are  at  the  fame  Time  vague  and  empty:  I  love 
“  thofe  of  (||)  Vû  ti  much  better;  the  Language  is  more  Ample,  but  not  lefs  beautiful  ;  and  at  the 
“  Bottom,  they  come  more  diredly  to  the  Point  in  whatever  is  real  and  folid.”  I  find  in  the 
fame  Book,  other  Declarations  and  Ordinances  of  the  fame  Emperor  Vû  ti ,  either  containing, 
Acquittances  of  what  were  his  Dues,  or  Orders  to  fupply  the  Old  and  the  Poor  out  of  his  Trea- 
fury.  Upon  which,  the  Emperor  Kang  hi  fays  ;  Vû  ti  in  all  thefe  imitated  his  Father  King  ti , 
and  his  Grand-father  Ven  ti,  but  not  in  their  OEconomy.  He  exhaufted  his  Treafures  by  a 
thoufànd  Expences  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  his  Reign  found  himfelf  in  very  bad  Circumftances, 


Chau  ti,  youngeft  Soit  to  Vu  ti,  fucceeded  him  :  In  this  Book  I  only  find  two 
Pieces  of  his ,  whereof  the  frjl  is  very  fhort .  The  occafon  of  its  being 
written  is  as  follows .  Han  fu  and  four  others ,  were  prefented  to  him  as  Per- 
Jons  of  difiinguifoed  Merit ,  exemplary  Virtue ,  and  great  Capacity  *  but  at 
the  fame  time ,  he  was  given  to  underfund  that  they  wanted  to  live  retired \ 
and  not  to  concern  themjelves ■  with  Affairs  *  from  which  they  hoped  his  Ma - 
jefy  would  excuje  them.  Upon  this  Chau  ti  publijhed  the  following  Order. 

IH  A  VE  an  equal  Love  and  Efteem  for  Han  fû  and  his  Friends.  Qualified  as  they  are 
for  great  Employments,  I  am  willing  to  fpare  them  the  Fatigues.  I  therefore  confent  that, 
being  free  of  all  Cares,  they  be  only  employed  in  advancing,  by  their  Difcourfes  and  Exam¬ 
ples,  every  one  in  his  own  Country,  the  Pra&ice  of  all  the  Virtues,  efpecially  filial  Piety.  As 
a  Teftimony  of  my  Efteem  for  them,  I  ordain  my  Officers,  who  are  upon  the  Spot  at  the 
beginning  of  every  Year,  to  make  a  Prefent  to  each  of  them,  at  my  Expences.  (*)  If  any 
Misfortunes  happen  to  them,  I  order  a  (f)  Coverlet  to  be  furnifhed  to  them,  and  fuitable  Ha¬ 
bits  at  my  Coft  likewife  ;  and  that  '  the  funeral  Honours  paid  them,  be  fuch  as  are  due  to  a  Per- 
fon  of  the  fécond  Rank. 

Emperor  Kang  hi’s  Remark.]  For  a  Prince  thus  to  deprive  himfelf  of  a  good  Minifter,  is,  in 
Effect,  to  gain  him.  Their  Difcourfes  and  their  Examples  form  a  great  many  able  and  virtuous  Men. 


Tang  wang,  King  of  Yen,  tho  of  the  Blood  Royal,  entered  into  a  Party 
'  agdinfi  the  Emperor  Chau  ti,  who  thereupon  fent  him  the  following  Letter 
Jealed  with  his  own  Seal. 

KAU  L I,  from  whom  we  have  both  of  us  the  Honour  to  defcend,  when  he  came  to  the 
Crown,  gave  to  all  the  Princes  of  his  Blood  Appanages,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  Family. 
Since  his  Days,'  the  (j)  Lyû  having  endeavoured  to  undermine  us  ;  all  the  Lye  û  remained  firmly 
united  againft  them  as  common  Enemies.  They  had  P  rince  Kyang  and  others  on  their  Side. 
The  Lyu  were  extirpated,  and  our  Family,  in  the  Perfon  of  V °n  U ,  kept  Pofieffion  of  the  Throne. 
Vo l.  I.  6  A  The 


?  (§)  An  ancient  Caftom. 

(1|)  Some  of  them  are  infertcd  above. 

(*)  The  meaning  is.  If  they  fhall  die,  but  the  Chinef t  fliun 
that  Expreffion. 


(f)  Becaufc  in  China  the  Coffin  is  dreft  up  almoft  like  a  Bed, 
and  the  dead  Body,  when  put  into  it,  is  habited  very  well. 

(J)  A  Family,  that  by  means  of  an  Emprcfs  Confort  afpired 
to  the  Crown. 
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The  Families  of  Fan,  the  Ki ,  the  Tfau,  the  §uan,  to  which  Kau  ti  was  fo  much  indebted  for 
their  Fidelity  and  Services,  after  being  confiderably  encreafed,  found  themfelves  in  a  fhort  time 
as  it  were,  blended  with  others  of  all  Ranks  and  Conditions.  Numbers  of  them  contentedly 
laboured  the  Ground,  and  differed  a  great  deal  without  repining  ;  and  a  few,  from  Regard  to  the 
Figure  they  once  made,  were  raifed,  but  none  above  the  Rank  of  Hew.  This  you  know,  and, 
at  the  fame  Time,  are  not  ignorant,  that  our  Family  met  with  a  different  Treatment.  Without 
once  appearing  in  the  Field,  or  doing  the  lead:  Service,  they  were  admitted  into,  as  it  were,  aPart- 
nerdiip  of  the  Empire:  They  had  a  Territory  affigned  them,  they  were  honoured  with  the  Title 
of  Van%,  or  King,  and  were  furnifhed  with  con  fiderable  Sums.  Such  was  the  Conduit  of  Kau  ti  to 
thofe  of  his  own  Blood  ;  and  thefe  Favours  have  been  perpetuated  fo  ever  lince  his  Time,  that 
the  Succeffion  has  continued  from  Father  to  Son;  and  where  the  elder  Son  was  dead,  it  devolved 
upon  the  younger;  fo  that  it  is  to  your  Blood  that  you  owe  all  you  are.  And  it  is  againft 
that  very  Blood,  which  now  ennobles  you,  that  indead  of  the  Affeftion  you  owe  to  me  as  the 
Chief  of  your  Family,  you  are  caballing  again  ft  me,  with  People  who  don’t  in  the  lead  value 
you.  You  are  forming,  or  at  lead  fupporting,  a  rebellious  Party.  If  it  is  granted  to  the  dead  to 
be  confcious  of  what  paffeshere  below,  with  what  Face  dare  you  appear  at  the  Myau  of  your 
Ancedors,  when  you  perform  the  ufual  Honours  to  their  Memories  ? 

"The  Emperor  Kang  hi's  Remark.]  The  Grave,  the  Solid,  ahd  the  Tender  are  fo  intermixed 
in  this  Letter,  that  they  fupport  and  illudrate  one  another.  Befides,  the  Style  is  well  con¬ 
nected,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  the  Pathetic. 

A  G  lofs.]  Tan ,  when  he  received  this  Letter,  opened  it,  read  it,  and  drangled  himfelf  upon 
the  Spot. 

Declaration  of  the  Emperor  Suen  ti,  importing  an  Order,  that  Perfons  might 
be  prefented  to  him ,  <z oho  were  diftinguifhed  for  filial  Piety. 

CONSCIOUS  as  I  am,  of  my  own  Inabilities  and  Infufficiency,  I  endeavour  to  fupply  my 
other  DefeCts  by  a  cbndant  Attention  to  the  Necedities  of  my  Government,  in  which  I 
employ  myfelf  Day  and  Night.  The  jud  Fear  I  have  of  difgracing  my  Ancedors,  makes  me 
call  in  to  my  Adidance,  Perfons  didinguifhed  for  their  Character  and  Merit.  Notwithdanding 
of  all  this,  and  other  Methods  I  take,  I  have  yet  failed  of  Succefs  in  the  Reformation  of  Man¬ 
ners.  Reflecting  to  Day  on  what  Tradition  informs  us  of;  That  filial  Piety  is  the  Bafis  of  all 
other  Virtues;  I  ordain,  that  from  every  Government,  one  diflinguidied  for  this  Virtue  be  pre¬ 
fented  me  :  I  want  to  honour  and  promote  all  fuch  according  to  their  Capacities. 

The  Emperor  Kang  hi’s  Remark.]  The  Han  fucceeding  immediately  to  the  Tfin ,  that  is  to  fay, 
to  Times  of  Trouble  and  Corruption,  nothing  was  more  needful  than  the  Suppreflion  of  Immo¬ 
rality  and  the  promoting  of  Virtue;  thus  we  fee  that  fince  Fen  ti  s  Days,  Vou  ti  and  others 
have  made  this  their  main  Study. 

Another  Edicf  of  the  Emperor  Suen  ti,  importing  an  Exemption  from  all  At¬ 
tendance  on  public k  Services ,  to  thofe  who  had  loft  their  Father  or  Mother. 

ON E  good  Method  to  retain  Subjects  in  a  quiet  Submiffion  is,  to  infpire  them  with  a 
Love  of  the  filial  Duties.  But  it  happens  now  adays,  that  without  Regard  to  fuch  as  have 
lod  their  Father  or  Mother,  they  are  employed  as  other  People  in  public  Services;  fo  that  a  dif- 
confolate  Son  cannot  peaceably  pay  his  lad  Duties  to  his  Parents.  If  he  has  the  lead  Spark  of 
Piety,  this  Violence  mud  pierce  his  Heart.  I  am  touched  with  Compaffion  at  fuch  a  Cafe,  and 
ordain,  that  henceforth,  he  who  lofes  his  Father  or  Mother,  his  Grand-father  or  Grand-mother, 
fuch  a  one  diall  be  exempted  from  Attendance  on  public  Services,  to  the  intent  that  he  may 
provide  a  decent  Funeral  for  them,  and  freely  acquit  himfelf  of  all  the  Duties  of  a  good  Son. 

The  fame  Emperor  ( Suen  ti)  publifhed  a  Declaration,  by  which  he  for  the  future  difpenfed 
with  a  Son’s  accufing  a  Parent,  or  a  Wife  her  Hufband,  but  made  it  Capital  for  a  Father  or  a 
Hufband,  to  conceal  certain  Crimes  of  his  Son  or  of  his  Wife.  Upon  which  the  Emperor 
Kang  hi  remarks,  that  this  Didinftion  is  founded  upon  good  Reafons. 

Yu,  younger  Brother  of  Yuen  ti  ( both  Sons  of  Suen  ti,  tho  by  a  different 
Mother )  was,  when  young,  made  Vang,  or  King  of  Tong  ping.  JFhen  he 
grew  up,  he  committed  jome  Extravagancies  which  di Job  lige  d  his  Mother, 
who  on  her  Part  exafperated  him  worfe.  Yuen  ti  gave  his  Brother  jome 
Advice,  and  then  wrote  to  his  Mother  in  the  following  Terms. 

I  The  Emperor ,  charge  all  my  Eunuchs  upon  Duty,  that  they  forward  this  Letter  to  the 
Queen,  Mother  of  the  Vang ,  or  King,  of  Tong  ping. 

Some  Things,  Madam ,  have  come  to  my  Ears,  which  makes  me  beg  Leave  to  fugged  to 
you,  that  the  Happinefs  of  Families  united  within  themfelves  by  the  drifted  Tyes  ot 
Blood,  confifls  in  Unanimity  ;  and  their  Dedruftion  is  occalioned  by  nothing  fo  much,  as 
Difcord.  It  is  laid,  that  the  King  of  Tong  ping ,  under  the  Pretext  of  the  high  Rank  he  holds, 

,  -  grows 
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grows  in  Infolence  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  Years.  That  he  negledts  his  Studies,  and  abufes 
his  Officers  ;  and,  even  feems,  a  little  to  forget  the  Refpect  he  owes  to  you.  Thefe  are  Faults, 
but  after  all,  they  are  Faults  that  many  wile  Princes  have  not  been  entirely  free  from  at  his  Age. 
An  ancient  Maxim  fays,  that  it  becomes  Parents  to  conceal  the  Failings  of  their  Children.  Re¬ 
flect  a  littie,  Madam,^  upon  this  Maxim  ;  and  on  the  Relation,  in  which  you  and  your  Son  Sland 
to  one  another.  Tho  you  live  and  breathe  fepsrated  from  each  other,  yet  the  fame  Blood  and 
the  Erne  Spiiits  are  diftufed  thro  both  your  Bodies.  Can  any  Tves  be  more  flridt,  and  fhould 
any  T ri  e  have  power  to  break  them  ?  In  former  Times,  Chew  kong  in  adviling  Pe  kyu ,  recom¬ 
mended  to  him,  among  other  Things,  never  to  break  with  a  Friend,  but  for  very  weighty  Rea- 
fons.  It  bare  Friendship  îequiiesa  mutual  Forgivenefs  of  many  Injuries,  judge  by  this^  Madam, 
I  intreat  you,  of  your  piefent  Cafe.  Belides,  I  have  lent  a  Meffenger  to  the  (~*‘)  Vang  your  Son, 
and  I  haw,  given  him  fome  Advice  about  his  Conduct.  He  does  not  excufe,  but  acknowledges, 
his  Faults,  and  repents  of  them.  Y  ou,  Madam ,  on  your  Part,  take  care  by  a  Behaviour  full  of 

Indulgence,  Tendernefs,  and  if  there  is  occafion  for  it,  of  Patience,  again  to  cultivate  Harmony 

with  him. 

,  .  The  E??iperor  Kang  hi ’s  Remark .]  This  Advice  is  very  well  conceived,  and  ought  to  have  had 

its  Effects.  The  Hiftorian  Paie  ku  fays  of  Yuen  ti ,  that  all  the  Orders  which  he  gave  in  Writ- 

ing,  were  full  of  a  Sweetnefs  and  Opennefs  entirely  in  the  ancient  Manner.  He  is  certainly  in 
the  right,  and  this  Piece  proves  very  well  what  he  advances. 

Declaration  oj  the  Emperor  Chmg  ti,  Saccejjor  to  Yuen  ti,  recommending 
!  to  the  (f)  Hew  and  other  great  Men ,  to  take  Care  to  avoid  all  unnecejjary 

j  Ex  pences  \  and  that  none  he  allowed  to  wear  Cloths ,  or  have  Equipages ,  &c* 

above  his  Rank. 

OUR  ancient  Princes,  in  eftablifhing  the  Titles  of  Honour  with  fo much  Wifdom,  had  an 
Eye  principally  to  diftinguifh  the  Ranks  in  the  State  ;  but  at  the  fame  Time  took 
Care,  that  the  Chief  fhould  be  filled  with  Perfons  of  the  greatefl  Virtue.  To  do  the 
greater  Honour  to  them,  thefe  Diflindions  in  Chariots  and  Habits  were  regulated,  that  were  fo 
fcrupuloufly  obferved  by  Antiquity.  According  to  the  Maxims  of  thefe  great  Men,  Riches  gave 
none  a  Right  to  difpenfe  with  the  Obfervance  of  the  Laws.  This  Ufage  was  a  continual  Leffon 
inculcated  thro’  the  whole  Empire,  and  taught  that  Virtue  was  preferable  to  Riches.  People 
then  faw  many  as  noble  Examples  of  this,  as  they  faw  Perfons  in  a  Station  fuperior  to  their 
own. 

How  vaftly  is  the  Scene  now  changed?  We  now  behold  only  Luxury  and  ridiculous  Expen- 
ces  :  This  Evil  encreafes  every  Day.  The  Kong ,  the  King,  the  Hew,  and  thofe  who  either  as 
my  Friends,  Relations,  or  Officers,  approach  nearefl  to  my  Perfon,  inflead  of  entering  with  me 
into  Sentiments  of  Zeal  and  Companion  upon  thefe  Extravagancies,  authorife  them  by  their 
own  Examples.  Inflead  of  continually  watching  over  their  own  Conduct  as  they  ought  to  do, 
and  by  duely  obferving  the  (J)  Rites,  fetting  ajufl  Pattern  for  the  People,  they  are  employed  in 
nothing,  but  their  own  Vanity  and  Pleafures.  They  build  large  Houfes,  la,y  out  vafl  Gardens 
and  Ponds,  and  harbour  about  their  Perfons  a  Pack  of  idle  Slaves.  They  refine  every  Day 
upon  their  Dreffes,  and  flrive  who  fhall  have  the  greatefl  number  of  Bells,  Drums,  and  finging 
Women.  To  conclude,  in  their  Chariots,  their  Dreffes,  their  Marriages,  their  Funerals,  and 
every  other  Article,  their  Expences  are  extravagant.  Thofe  of  the  Magistrates  and  People  who 
are  rich,  follow  their  Examples;  and  thefe  Exceffes  pafsinto  a  Cuflom. 

While  thefe  Diforders  lafl,  how  can  Modefly,  Temperance,  and  wife  OEconomy  flourish  in 
the  Empire?  How,  if  thefe  Virtues  are  wanting,  Shall  w&efcape  faffering  bad  times  ?  Isitpof- 
fible  that  every  one  fhall  always  be  above  Neceffity?  O!  How  good  Reafon  had  the  (§)  Shi 
king  to  fay  ?  “  Ye,  whofe  Rank  and  Employments  raife  you  above  the  Level  of  the  common  Peo¬ 
ple,  watch  carefully  over  your  own  Conduct  :  Your  Inferiors,  who  always  have  you  in  their 
View,  will  be  fure  to  follow  your  good  or  bad  Examples.” 

By  thefe  Prefents,  we  enjoin  our  Miniflers  and  Magiflrates  to  labour  for  a  Reformation  of 
thefe  Abufes.  Black  and  Green,  are  the  only  Colours  which  all  the  Commonality  fhould  be 
allowed  to  wear  ;  and  let  them  not  be  permitted  to  ufe  any  other.  W e  recommend  to  all  the 
Hew,  and  others  who  have  Accefs  to  our  Perfon,  that  they  examine  this  Point,  and  that  they 
be  the  firft  to  bring  about,  by  their  own  Example,  fo  neceffary  a  Reformation. 

The  Emperor  Kang  hi  Y  Remark .]  This  Declaration,  exactly  anfwers  the  End  of  eflablifhing 
thefe  Diflindions  :  Thofe  who  are  above  others,  by  poffeffing  their  Ranks  agreeably  to  the 
Law,  fet  to  all  the  Nation  a  Pattern,  of  what  is  called,  genteel  Frugality:  Which,  without  doubt, 
is  a  great  Step  to  the  Reformation  of  a  State  :  For  by  it,  Luxury,  that  fruitful  Source  of  Cala¬ 
mities,  falls  to  the  Ground.  And  as  thofe  who  have  great  Employments,  Dignities,  and  Eflates, 
are  the  mofl  apt  to  forget  themfelves  on  this  Plead,  Ching  ti  went  diredly  to  the  Point,  by 
addreffing  himfelf  to  them. 

(*)  The  King.  CD  Public  Ceremonies  pradifei!  in  their  Worihip. 

(■})  A  Dignity  immediately,  inferior  to  the  Vang  or  King.  .  (S)  The  Name  oi  a  Book. 

&  Declaration 
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Declaration  of  the  Emperor  Ngay  ti,  for  reforming  Mufic. 

AT  prefent,  three  great  Abufes  prevail  among  us  ;  Profufenefs  in  Entertainments,  and  A 
parel  ;  an  Itch  alter  Numbers  of  vain  Ornaments,  and  a  Paffion  for  the  tender  effeminaf 
Mufic  of  (||)  Chin  and  Wcy.  Prodigality  ruins  Families  in  the  third  Generation  :  and  by  it 
whole  Empire  becomes  poorer.  The  Itch  for  vain  Ornaments,  occafions  Multitudes  of  Peo  \ 
to  attend  only  very  ufelefs  Arts,  and  to  negledt  Agriculture  ;  and  effeminating  tender  MufiC 
infpires  Licentioufnels.  To  pretend,  while  thefe  fubfiff,  to  introduce  Plenty  and  Innocence  into 
a  State,  is  to  feek  a  pure  limpid  Stream  from  a  muddy  Fountain.  Confuçius  had  a  great  deal 
of  Reafon  to  fay,  that  the  Mufic  of  Chin  Ihould  be  avoided,  becaufe  it  infpired  a  Loofnef 
of  Manners. 

By  thefe  Prefents,  we  difeharge  our  Band  of  Mufic,  and  all  the  Officers  attending  on  it.  As 
for  the  ordinary  Mufic  in  the  Ceremonies  of  Tyau>  and  the  mufical  warlike  Inffruments  we 
do  not  pretend  to  alter  them  ;  thefe  are  approv’d  of  in  our  (*)  King ,  but  no  Officers  are*  an 
pointed  for  thefe  Purpofes.  We  will  that  it  be  enquired  into,  to  which  of  the  other  Officers  it 
will  be  proper  to  commit  the  Management  of  thefe  Matters. 

The  Emperor  Kang  hi,  who  pigned  himfelf  upon  being  a  lover  of  Mufic ,  makes  the  following  Re¬ 
mark  upon  this  Declaration .]  Mufic  has  the  Virtue  to  calm  the  Heart,  and  for  that  the  wileMa~ 
loves  it.  Befides,  in  diverting  himfelf  with  it,  he  may  exercife  himfelf  in  governing  well  bv  an 
eafy  and  juft  Application  of  the  Government  in  Mufic.  But  with  Regard  to  wanton  Mufic 
that  admits  of  no  Comparifon.  Ngay  was  in  the  right,  to  retrench  fuch  a  number  of  needleft 
Expences. 

A  Glofs .]  The  Emperor  faved,  by  this  Reformation,  the  Penfions  and  Entertainment  of 
above  440  Perlons. 

Dtfcourfe  of  Kya  fhan,  upon  good  or  bad  Government.  Ædrefsd  to  the  Emperor 

V  en  ti,  formerly  called  Hyau  wen. 

SI  R,  I  have  heard  it  faid,  that  a  good  Minifter  is  he,  who  having  the  Honour  to  ferre  a 
Prince,  employs  in  his  Service  all  his  Abilities  ;  and  above  all  things,  teftifies  his  Zeal  bv 
fincere  Remonftrances,  without  difguifing  any  thing,  tho’  it  Ihould  coft  him  his  Head  Poffeft  of 
fuch  Difpofitions,  I  now  proceed  to  difcourl'e  to  you  upon  Government.  I  (hall  not  go  far  out  of 
my  Road  to  feek  for  an  Example,  to  illuftrate  the  Difference  betwixt  the  Good  and  the  Bad 
The  Hiftory  of  the  ?fm  who  immediately  preceeded  the  Han,  will  furnilh  me  with  fuch  an 
Inftance,  and  I  beg  your  Majefty  to  run  it  over  with  me,  and  to  give  fome  Attention. 

In  the  hid  Ages,  Literati  of  fmall  fortunes,  and  poorly  habited,  were  frequently  feen  to 
advance  themfelves  to  the  higheft  Honours,  by  their  Virtue  and  Wifdom,  and  to  immortalife 
their  Names  by  their  important  Services  to  the  State.  It  was  not  thus  in  the  Days  of  the  Lfin 
Shi  whang,  a  Prince  of  that  Family,  by  becoming  Mafter  of  the  Empire,  thereby  became' 
Mafter  of  its  ordinary  Revenues  ;  but  not  fatisfied  with  thefe,  he  loaded  the  People-  with  new 
Taxes  and  Vaualages,  till  his  Severity  reduced  them  to  fuch  a  State  of  Mifery  that  knowing 
tney  had  nothing  worfe  to  fear,  the  Mountains  were  infefted  with  Robbers,  and  the  Roads 
tilled  with  Criminals,  whom  the  Officers  of  Juftice  were  always  dragging  to  Prifons,  and  to  Pu- 
mlhments.  At  laft,  he  alienated  the  Affections  of  his  People  fo  much,  that  they  eagerly  watched 
the  lead  Breath  of  Sedition  ;  and  waited  only  for  the  Signal,  for  they  were  ready  to  follow 
any  one  who  Ihould  give  it,  to  thake  off  their  heavy  Yoak. 

Chin  Jhin  gave  that  Signal  :  This,  great  Sir,  you  know,' and  you  likewife  know  the  Confie- 
quences.  Befides,  it  Shi  whang  ruined  the  People  by  Taxes,  he  likewife  ruined  himfelf  by  his 
Expences.  In  a  Journey  he  made  from  Kyen  yeng  to  Tong,  he  changed  his  Palaces  too  times 
and  found  every  one  of  them  furniihed,  without  carrying  any  of  his  Moveables  from  the  one  to’ 
the  other;  nay  not  fo  much  as  the  Drums  or  Bells  (J.).  Many  of  the  Palaces  he  dwelt  in  were 
to  proaigioufly  large,  that  they  appeared  rather  Mountains  than  Houfes.  They  were  fometimes 
built  to  the  Height  of  lèverai  Lores  of  (+)  Iin.  From  North  to  South  they  extended  a  tooo 
aces,  and  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  half  a  League.  The  Number  and  Richnefs  of  his  Equipao-es  were 
.anfwerable  to  the  Magnificence  of  his  Buildings.  Where  did  all  this  Profufion  end  ?  Why  ' 
ill  his  Defcendants,  being  deprived  even  of  a  thatch’d  Houfe. 

Shi  whang  cauled  large  Roads  to  be  laid  out  for  his  Couriers,  even  to  the  breadth  of  fiftv 
laces  lined  with  earthen  Walls,  and  planted  with  Pine-Trees  and  other  Evergreens,  which 
o.med  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  Sights  in  the  World.  Where  did  all  this  end  ?  His  Children 
ot  the  fécond  Generation,  had  not  a  Bufih  into  which  they  could  creep  for  Safety 

wefeemnlni?00‘e  BuTlm^Fkce  the  Mountain  Li;  fome  hundred  thoufandsof  Men 

t[lere  1 P°"  “  °‘'  ears:  They  duS  a  Prodigious  Ditch  of  (§)  a  vaft  Depth  ;  within, 

fide  conffted  Of ireCTSh  St0n/{  “«als  of  *11  Sorts;  and  the  Ornaments  on  the  Out- 
-  -,  «minted  01  the  moft  beautiful  Varmftes,  in  the  rnoft  vivid  Colours,  with  even  the  fineft 

pearls 

(li)  Thefe  are  the  Names  of  a  Country  formerly  two  npov  tw  n~  »  r 

Kingdoms.  7  tW0  Pett7  4)  Tani  kl”g  *&»>«»  %s  upon  this  PafTage,  Kya  /ban  had 

(*)  Old  Books  that  regulate  thefe  AlFiirs  ner^y,  but  his  Stile  was  not  correct.  This  may  be  owing  to 

(  H  V‘-g  >'  fi™  fays,  that  under  the  /L  Dynafly  K,  fin  m  7S ,Tf V™' 

wa^  the  iirltwho  gave  Advice  to  the  Emperor  in  Writing  ■  lté  |  T|„  clihV  ?<*'■ 

waï  encouraged  to  this  by  the  good  Difpofitions  of  /t*’  P  6  .nefe  ^at  K  penetrated  even  to  three  Sources, 

who  created  him  a  //«,.  '  2  POi"'°"S  °f  w  ln  »  fome  Fable  like  that  of  the  ancient 

oets  itbout  Hell.  In  other  Places  they  mention  nine  Source*. 
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Pearls  and  other  Jewels.  Round  one  of  the  upper  Stories  ran  large  Galleries,  and  behind  all; 
there  was  railed  a  Mount  for  Pleafure,  planted  with  the  mod  agreeable  Woods.  This  was 
a  great  Expence  for  the  Burying-place  of  one  Man?  I  fay  of  one  Man;  for  his  Defcendants  were 
obliged  to  beg  a  few  F eet  of  Earth  for  that  Purpofe,  and  could  not  procure  a  fmall  Roof  of 
Reeds  to  cover  it. 

At  lad,  Shi  whang ,  like  a  wild  Eead,  having  cruelly  torn  in  Pieces  all  the  Chic  hew,  fvval- 
lowed  down,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  the  whole  Empire,  and  trampled  upon  all  the  Laws  of  Hu¬ 
manity  and  Judice.  But  the  Vengeance  of  (* * * (§))  Tyen  foon  overtook  both  him  andiiis  Family. 

Thefe  are  the  Matters  I  have  prefumed  to  fugged  to  you,  and  I  beg  you  would  attend  to  them, 
and  make  a  good  Ufe  of  them. 

It  is  true,  the  Subject  who  is  zealous  and  faithful,  is  little  regarded  by  his  Prince  when  he 
fpeaks  without  Difguife;  and  it  has  often  happen’d  that  he  has  ruined  himfelf,  without  having  it 
in  his  Power  to  ferve  his  Prince.  But  at  the  fame  Time  it  is  as  true,  that  it  is,  almod  always,  very 
difficult  for  a  Sovereign  to  govern  well  without  fuch  a  Monitor,  and  as  the  mod  underdanding 
Princes  have  always  had  a  true  Zeal  for  hearing  dneere  Advice,  the  mod  loyal  Subjedls  have 
not  fear’d  to  expofe  even  their  Lives,  that  they  might  give,  to  the  Prince  they  ferved,  this 
Tedimony  of  their  Duty. 

But  it  is  with  Princes  in  this  Refpedt  as  with  Soils.  The  bed  Grain  when  fown  upon  a  dony 
Ground,  far  from  multiplying,  does  not  fo  much  as  grow.  On  the  other  Hand,  a  rich  well 
watered  Soil,  encreafes  even  the  word  Seed  committed  to  it.  For  Indance,  under  (J-)  Kyê  and 
Chew ,  the  Advices  of  £>uan  long,  Kit  fe  and  Pi  kan  three  great  Men  of  confummate  Wifdom, 
had  no  other  Effedt  upon  them  but  to  haden  them  to  their  Ruin.  Under  Ven  vang  it  was  other- 
wife,  he  not  only  had  Men  of  Senfe  about  his  Perfon,  who  cheerfully  and  fuccefsfully  com¬ 
municated  their  Lights  to  him  ;  but  there  was  not  the  lead  Scullion  about  his  Palace,  who 
durd  not  fpeak  his  Mind  freely  ;  and  if  his  Advice  was  good,  it  was  even  followed  :  The  Con- 
fequences  were  anfwerable,  (J)  Kyé  and  (§)  Chew  perilhed  with  their  Families,  while  that 
of  Ven  vang  flouridied. 

A  good  Prince  then  ought  to  do  the  fame  by  thofe  who  are  capable  to  affid  him,  that  a  good 
Soil  does  by  the  Seeds  committed  to  it  ;  it  nourishes  them,  and'  multiplies  them  as  much  as 
poffible.  Such  is  the  force  of  Lightning,  that  there  is  nothing  but  what  it  penetrates  :  Should  a 
Weight  of  1000  (||)  Kyun  fall  from  a  Height,  it  would  infallibly  cruffi  whatever  was  beneath  it. 

And  yet  thefe  Companions  are  weak  to  Ihew  what  the  Authority  of  a  Sovereign  is,  with  Regard 
to  a  Subjedt.  Even,  when  he  opens  a  Way  to  Remondrances,  when  he  dedres  they  fliall  be 
made,  when  he  takes  them  in  good  Part,  and  amends  by  them  ;  yet  dill  there  remains  fome  Dread 
in  the  Subjedf,  who  feldom  goes  fo  far  in  this  Point  as  he  can.  What  would  be  the  Confequen- 
ces,  if  a  Prince,  felf-opiniated,  cruel,  headdrong,  and  blinded  by  his  Pallions,  Ihould  fall  with 
all  the  Weight  of  his  Authority  upon  thofe  who  advifed  him  ?  Tho’  they  had  all  the  Wifdom 
of  Tau ,  and  all  the  Firmnefs  of  Mong  pwen ,  they  could  not  fail  of  being  crulhed.  But  then,  a 
Prince  of  this  Character  would  be  foon  left  to  hiçnfelf,  and  then  he  would  commit  dill  greater 
Faults,  yet  no  Body  would  dare  to  advife  him  ;  till,  by  an  infallible  Confequence,  the  State 
would  be  in  very  great  Danger. 

In  the  fird  Ages,  our  wife  Princes  were  feldom  without  a  Man  attending  them,  whofe  Duty 
and  Office  it  was,  to  remark  their  Faults,  and  to  keep  an  exadt  Lid  of  them.  They  had  befides, 
two  Officers,  one  of  which  was  employed  to  read  in  Profe  to  the  Prince,  whatever  Adts  of 
Government  were  tranfadting  in  the  whole  Empire;  and  the  other,  in  collediing  all  the  Verfes 
and  Songs  which  were  in  Vogue.  Not  only  Miniders  of  State  and  Perfons  in  Offices,  freely 
gave  neceffary  and  important  Advices  in  all  Affairs  as  they  occurred,  but  even  People  in  high 
Ways  and  in  Streets,  without  any  Dread,  difeourfed  of  what  they  difliked  in  the  State.  Thus 
the  Prince  was  perfedtly  well  indrudted  both  in  his  Duties  and  in  his  Defedts.  Can  any  Thing 
be  more  conducive  than  this,  to  the  Ends  of  good  Government?  Not  that  our  Ancedors  were 
ignorant  of  the  Difference  between  Subjedls  and  Sovereigns,  or  of  what  was  owing  to  the  Rank 
they  held  :  But  they  were  not  lefs  exadt  in  refpedting  old  Age,  in  furniffiing  themfelves  with 
good  Miniders,  in  raffing  Men  of  Merit,  and,  as  far  as  they  could,  in  procuring  fincere  Advice. 

In  the  Deference  they  die  wed  to  (4-)  old  Men,  which  went  fo  far  as  even  to  ferve  them  with  their 
own  Hands,  their  View  was  to  promote  filial  Piety  in  Families.  They,  as  it  were,  affociated  in 
the  Government,  able  Men  ;  becaufe  they  well  knew  how  apt  a  Perfon  is  to  be  intoxicated  with 
Power  and  blinded  with  Paffion,  when  elevated  above  the  Level  of  Mankind.  In  diort,  they 
opened'  a  large  Field  for  Remondrances,  becaufe  there  was  nothing  they  fo  much  dreaded,  as  by 
being  ignorant  of  their  Faults,  not  to  have  in  their  Power  to  corredt  them. 


(*)  Heaven. 

(f)  Two  bad  Emperors. 

(|)  He  of  the  Dy  natty. 

(§)  Note  that  the  Name  of  the  Dy natty,  Chew,  whatever 
Refemblance  is  otherwife,  is  when  written  and  pronounced  in 


the  European  Manner  very  different,  both  in  the  Chinefe  Writ¬ 
ing  and  Pronunciation,  from  the  Name  of  that  bad  Prince. 

(||j[  Kyun  was  thirty  Pounds. 

(J)  There  was  a  Ceremony  ettablithcd  for  this. 
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Did 
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Did  Shi  whang  want  great  Qualifications?  By  no  Means.  After  having  fubdued  the  Empire 
and  deftroyed  the  fix  Kingdoms  into  which  it  was  divided,  he  divided  it  anew,  into  Kyun  (*)  and 
Hyen  (-f-),  which  he  governed  by  very  worthy  Officers.  On  the  Side  were  he  had  moft  to  fear  he 
fortified  himfelf  with  a  long  and  a  vaft  Wall.  He  himfelf  entered  in  as  minute  a  Detail  of  the 
Affairs  of  his  Empire,  as  any  Man  can  do  into  thofe  of  a  private  Family.  Notwithftandine 
of  all  this,  his  Troops  were  defeated  by  (+)  Chin ,  and  the  Empire  paffed  to  the  Lyew  3  becaufe 
Shi  whang ,  who  was  full  of  himfelf,  Iiftned  to  nothing  but  his  Avarice  and  his  Pride. 

Under  the  Dynafty  Chew,  the  Emperors  eredted  1800  petty  States,  everyone  of  which  had 
its  Prince,  and  every  Prince  his  Rights.  Yet  the  Land  was  fubjedt  only  to  the  Tax  of  a  fimpie 
Tithe,  and  the  Perlons  of  the  People  only  to  three  Days  Average  in  a  Year.  The  Subjedts  eafv 
and  contented,  by  their  Songs  celebrated  the  Mildnels  of  the  Government,  and  the  Virtue  of 
their  Princes,  who  on  their  Parts,  were  furnifhed  with  a  decent  Plenty.  Shi  whang  Mafter  of 
thefe  1800  States,  fquandered  his  Revenue  and  ruined  the  People,  and  Rill  not  having  enough 
for  fatisfying.  his  Ambition  and  maintaining  his  Vanity,  he  redoubled  his  Cruelties  and  Exacti¬ 
ons.  There  was  not  a  Family,  nay,  not  a  fingle  Man  in  the  Empire,  who  did  not  inwardly 
look  upon  him  as  their  moft  cruel  Enemy,  and  fecretly  load  him  with  a  thoufand  Curfes. 

At  laft,  Shi  whang ,  tho’  in  the  moft  imminent  Danger  of  lofing  all,  was  the  only  one  who 
was  eafy  ;  having  met  with  fome  precious  Stones  in  a  Voyage,  he  was  fo  full  of  felf-conceit,  that 
he  caufed  his  Exploits  to  be  engraven  upon  them,  and  without  any  Scruple,  raifed  himfelf  far 
above  Vau  and  Shun.  The  Pofterity  of  our  moft  fortunate  Princes,  has  never  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  themfelves  upon  the  Throne,  beyond  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  Generation.  Shi  wham 
promifed  to  himfelf,  a  Succeffion  of  10000  Generations  in  his  Family.  He  laughed  at  the 
ancient  Cuftom,  of  having  Titles  of  Diftindion  determined  after  Death  ;  he  was  refolved  to 
fix  (||)  thofe  of  himfelf  and  his  Defendants  before-hand.  He  called  himfelf  Shi  whang  ti,  as 
being  the  firft  Emperor  of  his  Family.  He  ordered  that  his  Succeffor  (hould  have  the  ^Appel- 
lation  o iEul  jhi  whang  ti ,  to  denote  his  being  the  fécond  of  the  Family,  and  fo  on  for  10000 
Generations,  or  rather,  for  Eternity.  In  the  mean  time  Shi  whang  died.  There  fucceeded  an 
univerfal  Infurredion  of  the  Empire  againft  his  Son,  who  was  as  worthlefs  as  himfelf,  and  in  a 
fhort  time,  loft  at  once  his  Empire  and  Life.  In  him  ended  the  Dynafty  of  Tfin. 

But  let  us  enquire  once  more,  why  Shi  wha??g  ti  did  not  perceive  the  melancholy  dangerous 
Situation,  to  which  he  had  reduced  his  Affairs  ?  It  was  becaufe  no  Perfon  about  him  durft  talk 
to  him  ;  becaufe,  intoxicated  with  Pride,  he  rigoroufly  punifhed  the  leaft  Murmur  •  becauie 
any  one  who  pretended  to  give  him  a  fincere  Advice,  was  fure  to  forfeit  his  Head  :  and  becaufe 
he  gave  to  his  Minifters  neither  Authority  nor  Credit.  Pie  proved  by  his  Misfortune,  the  Truth 
of  what  is  advanced  by  our  Shi  king  :  “  Will  a  Prince  hear  ?  Then  he  is  fpoken  to.  Do’s  he  hate 
tc  Advice  ?  He  receives  none  3  but  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  for  him  than  fuch  a  Silence.” 
Ven  vang  underftopd  the  Truth  of  this  Maxim,  and  aded  in  a  different  Manner.  So  the  fame 
Shi  king  fays  to  his  Praife:  tc  Appear  Men  of  Merit,  and  boldly  difclofe  yourfelves;  you  are  in 
“  Safety  under  fuch  a  Prince,  whofe  greateft  delight  is  to  fee  your  Numbers  encreafe.” 

And  indeed,  to  reap  all  the  Advantage  that  can  be  expeded  from  the  Councils  of  Men  of 
Merit,  you  muft  both  love  and  honour  them.  Such  was  the  Condud  of  our  ancient  and  wife 
Princes  towards  their  Minifters.  They  not  only  rendered  them  powerful  and  rich,  by  beftow- 
ing  upon  them  large  Penfions  ;  but  they  diftinguifhed  them  yet  more,  by  lingular  Marks  of 
their  Favour  and  Regard.  Was  a  Minifter  fick?  the  Prince  vifited  him,  without  minding  how 
often  he  did  fo.  Did  a  Minifter  die?  The  Prince  went  into  fécond  Mourning,  and  in  Perfon 
performed  the(§)Ty^,  feeing  him  dreft  according  to  Cuftom,  and  put  into  his  Coffin.  Till 
thefe  Ceremonies  were  over,  the  Prince  abftained  from  Meat  and  Wine  3  denying  himfelf  Mu- 
ftc,  till  after  the  Funeral  3  and  he  was  fo  very  ftrid  in  this,  that  he  did  not  even  life  it  in  the 
Ceremonies  performed  in  Honour  of  his  Anceftors,  if  they  interfered  with  thofe  of  hb  Minif¬ 
ter ’s  Burial. 

If  our  ancient  Princes  fo  much  diftingufhed  a  Minifter  when  dead,  they  likewife  entertained 
a  vaft  Regard  for  him  when  living.  Did  they  pay  him  a  Vifit  ?  it  was  always  according  to 
the  Rites,  in  their  Habits  of  Ceremonies,  and  with  Decency  and  Gravity.  The  Minifter  on  his 
Part,  exerted  himfelf  in  every  Inftance,  in  the  exadt  Performance  of  his  Duties,  and  dreaded 
Death  left  than  the  not  anfwering  the  Favours  of  his  Prince.  Thus,  every  thing  proipered,  and 
many  after  Ages  felt  the  happy  Influences  of  that  Reign.  At  prefent,  your  Majefty  feated  on 
the  Throne  of  your  Anceftors,  calling  to  mind  their  Adtions  and  their  Virtues,  fhows  the  great- 
eft  Difpofitions  to  imitate  them  3  and  by  a  Reign  ftill  happier  than  theirs,  to  give  a  new  Glory 
to  your  family,  and  a  new  Luftre  to  the  Crown  which  you  hold  of  them.  It  is  no  doubt, 
with  this  View  that  you  feek  out  and  honour  Men  of  Merit  and  Virtue.  Your  whole  Empire 
app  au  s  your  Condudt,  and  it  is  every  where  faid,  that  the  ancient  Government  revives.  There 
is  not  a  Man  of  Letters  in  the  Empire,  who  does  not  afpire  to  render  himfelf  capable  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  tnis.  At  prefent,  you  have  at  your  Court  a  good  Number  of  fuch  Men,  of  whom 
you  can  have  great  Ahiftance  in  fo  glorious  an  Undertaking. 


(*)  Thcre  are  what  are  now  called  Fii,  or  Cities  of  the  firft 
Order,  which  have  feveral  others  depending  on  them- 

ft)  Cities  of  the  third  Order,  of  which  feveral  were  re¬ 
quired  to  make  one  of  the  firft  Order. 


(t)  An  obfeure  Fellow,  who  rebelled  againft  Shi  whang. 

(II)  tuhi  fig  ni  fies  to  Begin.  Beginning:  Bui,  the  Second  King. 
ft)  Name  of  a  Funeral  Ceremony. 


But 
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But  for  my  own  Share,  lean  not  difîemble  î  When  I  fee  thole  whom  you  have  moft  diftin- 
guilhed  enter  into  all  your  Pleafures,  to  which  you  are  but  too  much  addicted  ;  Î  am  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  you  (*)  reap  but  too  few  Advantages,  from  fo  many  Men  of  Capacity  and  Merit.  Do 
you  on  your  Part  never  turn  a  little  indolent?  I  am  afraid  you  do.  But  if  you  do  this,  tho’  in 
the  fmalleft  Degree,  the  (||)  Chu  hew  will  follow  your  Example,  and  the  Minifters  and  Magiflrates 
will  do  the  fame.  Then,  what  will  become  of  all  your  good  Defigns?  How  have  you  laboured, 
fin  ce  your  Acceffion  to  the  Throne,  for  the  Happinels  of  your  People  ?  You  have  abridged  your 
felf  in  your  Table,  your  Mufic,  your  Equipages,  and  your  Troops.  You  have  more  than  once 
remitted  your  own  Revenues,  and  the  annual  Tributes.  You  have  converted  into  arable  Grounds, 
all  your  Parks  and  Gardens.  There  has  been  feen  difpenfed  from  your  Magazines,  iooooo  Pie¬ 
ces  of  Stud  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.  You  have  regulated  the  Exemptions  of  Children,  in 
Favour  of  aged  Parents.  You  preferve  the  Dignities  of  Nan,  ‘Tzey  and  the  like;  every  one  may 
advance  to  them  by  Degrees;  their  Appointments  are  conliderable,  and  well  paid;  and  all  this, 
without  reckoning  the  extraordinary  Gratifications  you  bellow  upon  your  Officers  of  the  firft 
Rank,  and  their  Families.  In  fhort,  your  Favours  extend  even  to  Criminals:  You  have 
foftened  their  Miferies,  allowed  them  the  Comfort  of  feeing  their  Relations,  and  in  their  Favours 
mitigated  the  Rigours  of  the  Laws  ;  by  thefe  Steps,  you  have  not  only  gained  the  Hearts  of 
your  Subjects,  but  have  procured  benign  Rains,  that  have  been  followed  by  a  plentiful  Crop. 
Fewer  Robberies  are  now  feen,  lefs  Mifery  is  felt  ;  and  (-f*)  Tyeny  to  fécond  your  good  Intentions, 
has  diminifhed  the  Number  of  Criminals,  in  Proportion  as  you  have  foftened  the  Severity  of 
Punishments. 

I  underfland,  that  in  the  Provinces,  when  the  Magiflrates  caufe  your  Declarations  to  be  pub- 
lifhed,  there  is  not  an  old  Man  fo  decrepid  with  Age,  if  he  can  fupport  himfelf  upon  a  Staff, 
who  does  not  crowd  to  hear  them,  and  in  hearing,  fays  to  himfelf  :  “  Why  can’t  I  live  a  little 
“  time  longer,  that  I  may  fee  the  Perfection  of  that  happy  Change,  which  the  Virtues  of  fuch 
“  a  Prince  mufl  produce?”  Things  being  upon  this  Footing,  your  Reputation  fo  well  efta- 
blifhed  thro’  the  whole  Empire,  and  your  Court  furnifhed  with  fo  many  Men  of  the  mofl  dif- 
tinguifbed  Merit  ;  inflead  of  profiting  by  them,  happily  to  finifh  what  you  have  fo  fuccefsfully 
begun,  and  fupporting  the  Hopes  conceived  of  your  Reign,  in  what  does  your  Majefly  employ 
fo  many  great  Men  ?  In  meer  Amufements.  No  !  Sir,  this  is  what  I  cannot  reflect  upon  with¬ 
out  extreme  Anguifh  of  Heart,  which  my  Zeal  will  not  allow  me  to  conceal  :  Alas  !  How 
truly  is  it  faid  by  our  Shi  king  ;  £C  To  begin  well,  is  common,  but  to  end  well,  is  rare.” 

However,  don’t  imagine,  that  I  propofe  any  thing  to  you  that  is  difficult.  All  I  beg  is,  that 
you  would  apply  yourfelf  lefs  to  hunting,  that  you  would  revive  at  certain  Times  the  Ceremonies 
of  (§)  Ming  tangy  and  caufe  (J)  the  Hay  hyo  to  be  reeflablifhed  and  promoted.  You  will  hence 
foon  fee  with  Pleafure,  excellent  Effects  ;  but  as  for  the  Literati  of  Merit,  with  whom  you  have 
fo  well  furnifhed  your  Court,  and  whom  you  have  put  into  the  greatefl  Employments,  Amufe¬ 
ments  are  not  for  them*;  fo  far  from  engaging  them  in  Diverfions,  you  fhould  not  fuffer  them 
to  follow  you  in  yours.  To  treat  them  as  you  do,  is  againfl  the  wifefl  Maxims,  and  the  mofl 
confiant  Practice  of  fage  Antiquity.  More  ferious  Affairs  ought  then  to  take  up  all  their  Time. 
They  ought  inceffantly  to  be  improving  in  Knowledge,  and  confirming  themfelves  in  Difinterefl- 
ednefs,  Uprightnefs,  and  other  Virtues.  Without  this,  they  will  foften  by  Degrees,  till  at  lafl, 
their  Character  will  be  quite  effaced.  What  a  Shame,  and  what  a  Lofs  is  it,  that  Men  of  fo  many 
good  Qualities,  fhould  not  only  be  ufelefs  to  you,  but  even  have  their  Morals  corrupted  at  your 
Court  !  This  gives  me  a  mortal  Uneafinefs.  Divert  yourfelf  in  the  Morning,  but  let  it  be  with 
fome  Officers  of  a  lower  Rank  ;  and  then  return  to  the  others,  and  treat  with  them  about  the 
Affairs  of  your  Empire.  Thus,  without  renouncing  reafonable  Diverfions,  you  may  maintain 
in  full  Vigour  the  two  effential  Points  of  Government,  the  Councils  and  the  Rites. 

<fhe  Emperor  Kang  hi’s  Remark .]  The  Compofition  of  this  Difcourfe  is  far  from  being  correCt, 
but  it  is  folid  at  the  Bottom.  This  and  other  Pieces  of  that  Age,  retain  a  little  of  the  Dif- 
orders  that  fo  long  prevailed  in  the  Empire  before  the  Han  ;  but,  one  can  perceive  by  them, 
that  thofe  Men,  who  faw  the  State  extricated  out  of  their  Inconveniencies,  did  their  bell  to  hin¬ 
der  it  from  relapfing  into  them.  The  weflern  Han  owed  a  good  deal  to  the  two  Kya  and  Tong 
chong  jhu  ;  they  properly  were  the  good  Leaven  of  their  Dynafly. 


(*)  Ching  te  fye<vo  fays  :  All  this  Difcourfe  of  Kya  Jhan  tends 
to  reclaim  Ven  ti ,  who  was  too  much  addicted  to  hunting,  and 
took  his  Counfellours  and  Minifters  of  State  along  with  him 
to  that  Diverfion.  It  would  feem  at  firft,  that  it  was  neither 
neceffary  or  prudent  to  cite  the  Hiftory  of  the  Ejin,  but  at  its 
Bottom  it  wasnotamifs;  for  tho’  Ven  ti  was  a  good  Prince,  he 
began  to  be  a  little  carelefs  of  his  Conduft  :  In  (lead  o*  holding 
frequent  Councels  with  his  Minifters,  he  was  for  ever  engaging 
them  in  hunting  Matches;  one  Paflion  brings  on  another  :  It 
is  e^fy  to  imitate  what  is  ill,  and  V en  ti  might  have  ruined  him¬ 
felf  like  Kftn,  which  was  what  Kya  Jhin  feared,  and  wanted  to 
prevent.  In  this  he  was  to  be  praiiéd,  but  in  my  Opinion  he 
ends  ill  ;  for  one  of  our  moft  eflential  Maxims  is,  always  to  be 
perfefting  ourfelves  in  Virtue,  to  be  flopping  up  every  Avenue 
of  Vice  ;  but  Kya  /ban  when  he  ends  his  Difcourfe,  opens  a 
Road  of  Remiffnefs  for  his  Prince.  He  is  inconfiftent  with  him¬ 
felf  in  this  Point,  and  does  not  follow  the  Doilrine  of  the  1  nv 


or  Literati. 

Thefe  are  the  Words  of  the  Efingte  fye=w\  and  this  Doftor  is 
in  the  Right,  for  the  true  1  c-zv,  which  fome  Europeans  are  pit  afed 
to  call  Seft  of  the  Literati,  is  really  the  Doftrine  common  to 
the  whole  Empire,  and  what  is  contained  in  the  Book,  which 
have  been  conftantly  acknowledged  as  King.  Now  according 
to  thefe  Books,  every  body,  but  the  Prince  more  efpecially, 
ought  inceffantly  to  watch  over  his  Aidions  and  Thoughts,  that 
he  may  not  give  the  leaft  entrance  to  Vice.  In  this  Cafe,  and 
with  the  Aflittanceof  Eyen,  thefe  Books  tells  us,  that  both  Prince 
and  People  are  happy. 

(||)  Tributary  Princes. 

(f)  Heaven. 

0)  The  Cbine/e  Author  have  a  good  deal  of  Rabbin ifm  about 
Ming  tang,  and  they  are  pretty  like  one  another. 

(Î)  In  Chine fe,  Eay,  fignifies  moft  High  and  the  firft.  Ely  a 
a  School  or  College  Study. 


Kya 
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T/TA  CHAN,  Author  of  the  preceding  Piece,  left,  behind  him,  one  of  hisNephews  called  K  < 
about  the  Perfon  ol  the  fame  Emperor  Ven  ti.  When  he  was  twenty  Years  of  An-»  1  ^at* 
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created  (*)  Po  J'e,  and  a  fhort  Time  after  he  was  raifed  to  the  Dignity  of  Pa  fû  :  Ven  tixzfel^ 
his  Councels  fo  much,  that  moil  of  the  Orders  he  gave,  and  the  Regulations  he  made  we 
his  Advice.  But  the  Jealoufy  of  the  (f)  Kyang  and  the  Quan,  to  whom  the  reignine  '7 
owed  the  greateft  Obligations,  obliged  Ven  ti  to  part  with  him  ;  and  he  appointed  him  (+)N 
fti  to  the  young  V ang  of  Chang  fia.  He  afterwards  ferved  in  the  fame  Station  under  the /T7i 
of  Leang  ivhay,  but  that  Prince  dying  young,  Kya  i  was  fo  fenfibly  grieved  that  he  fell  iff 
and  died  a  little  after  his  Pupil,  in  the  3id.  Year  of  his  Age.  He  was  not  ^6  when  he '  re 
fented  to  Ven  ti  the  Dtfcourfe  I  am  to  muriates  long  as  it  is,  the  Glofs  fays,  that  the  Hiftori™ 
of  the  Han  has  abridged  it  in  feveral  Places.  .  ian 

Difcourfe  or  Memorial  prefented  to  the  Emperor  Ven  ti,  by  Kya  i. 

GREAT  Emperor,  When  I  attentively  confider  the  prefent  State  of  your  Empire  t  fee 
a  Thing  capable  to  make  me  give  great  Cries:  Two  other  Things  fill  my  Eves  1a 
fears;  and  fix  others  make  me  utter  heavy  Sighs;  without  counting  a  Thoufand  other  kfs 
confiderab  e  Faults,  which  tho  they  are  contrary  to  Reafon,  and  hurtful  to  good  Governmenf 
yet  it  would  be  impoffible  for  me  to  enumerate.  In  all  the  Writings  prefented  to  your  MaTeftv’ 
every  one  has  the  following  Words  :  The  Empire  has  nothing  more  to  fear  Peace ^  eftfw'n,  a 
and  every  Thing  is  in  Order  :  As  for  me,  I  am  far  from  being  of  this  Oplln  Whin  Pe  > 
talk  to  you  at  that  Rate,  it  is  either  from  Flattery,  or  for  Want  of  Unde.  Handing  For  kS 
fuppofe  a  Pile  of  Wood  and  a  Man  fleeping  on  its  Top,  while  it  i-  fet  on  Fire  hJi  u  ,“S 
Man,  tho’  the  Flame  has  not  reached  him,  nothing  to  fear  ?  And  is  not  this  I  *  Vf  ‘hlS 
of  the  Sm,  of  you,  Affairs ,  Every  Thi.g'.ha,  is  Lporuu,  -5  ,“c  „?'f 

Government  are  applied  to  Matters  of  little  Conference.  There  is  in  the  Adminiftrat  on  n  C 
dud  that  is  very  irregular,  .11  fupported,  and  without  any  confiant  Rule;  how  hen  can  hT 

iitri  *  »  o* >  ™  ■  **«  i«— V  ».  «»•  i  ..à  îss.-js 

I  have  ferioully  confidered  the  Means  of  reftoring  this  good  Order  in  the  Emnire  t, 

of  a.  unng  its  Tranquility.^  And  for  that  Reafon,  I  prefume  in  this  Difcourfe  to  lay  them 

"i”,  SfoO"8  f°“  a,““n'  ”d  f»” 

I  propofe  nothing  to  you  that  can  too  much  fatigue  either  your  Bodv  or  Mind  T  „ 
require  that  you  Ihould  deprive  yourfelf  of  Muficfwith  whicV  you  aTe  l  much  charmed  Bm 
what  is  moft  important,  and  no  ways  inconfiftent  with  that,  is,  to  keep  all  the SS  Pfin 

“7, Wnw7,  t0  ?r£Vent  îhE  raifmS  and  the  marching  of  your  T  roops,  to  cultivate 
with  the  (§)  Hyong  nu ,  to  make  yourfelf  obeyed  by  all  vour  Subieds  tri  ex,™  n  1  “mce 

thofe  who  are  moft  dirtant  from  your  Court,  to  endeavour/above  aH  things,  to  render  them  good 
and  to  dimmifh,  as  much  as  you  can,  Lawfuits  and  Villanies  B  good> 

Thefe  are  the  effemial  and  capital  Points;  if  you  fucceed  in  them  'whid  T 

eafy  for  you  to  do,  you  will  render  your  Empire  happy  and  deferve  eternal  Pnfifes  P  a  ^ 
when  they  fhall  admire  the  Exploits^  the  Father,  Vvill  be  charged  with  the  Virtue  ofthe  Son  ■ 
you  will  be  always  looked  upon  as  the  Joint  Founder  of  the  Dynafty,  and  that  Myan  whLh 
you  have  before-hand  built,  and  to  which  you  have  given  the  Infcrintion  A- 

flrall  afterwards  obtain  withjuftice,  the  glorious  Title  of  (J-)  Pay  tjong  ;  Iateft  Pofterity  wfii 

Vrtafii;ji0,p-}f0Li  r  r,r  Fat  h/r  in  the  Honours  paid  to  *«£  **  lsè 

that  filial  Piety,  by  which  you  fupport  fo  well  the  Honour  of  your  Family.  In  the  mean  Time 
your  Goodnefs  will  be  praifed,  with  which  you  fo  well  provide  for  the  Wants  of  your  Subieds  • 
Bm  above  all  your  Wifdom  will  be  admired,  that  has  given  a  Form  to  the  Government 
ich,  eveiy  fucceeding  Prince,  however  weak,  and  however  young,  may  rei<m  peaceably  ’  ^ 
This  is  what  I  propofe  If  your  Majefty  thinks  that  I  afpire  to  too\igh  a  Perfedion  in 

SthThirie  Aftift™  Per7aded'  that  from  the  Underftanding  and  Qualifications  you  poffrfs  and 
th  a  little  Afilftance  from  able  Men,  you  may  with  Eafe,  attain  to  all  I  propoie  As  I  franklv 

puytVhyem“d^tTh  i£  VhC  UTft,°f  T  WlftCS  that  y°U  4  “ 

nation  of  the  Hiftorv  of  L ft A  f  S’  ^  ,what  ‘S  f°Unded  UP0n  a  foious  E“mi- 

trad  from  the'  prefent  Timef  Ages  ;  a,.ld  «pon  attentively  comparing  them  to  all  I  could  ex- 

be  bold  to  fay  ^hat  were  Sh,L  ITr®  1  V Ve  b-£en  medltating  Day  and  Night  :  Thus  I  may 
the  fame  which  I  now  fuggeft  d  l°  ^  ^  g‘V£  y°U  Atlvice>  “  would  infallibly 


(*)  A  Title  of  Honour. 

(f)  The  Names  of  two  Families. 

(+)  Governour. 

I5  Ti' CCrtain  ^rtars  of  China  by  this  Name 
f|l)  Ku,  figiyfies  Antiquity.  Shing,  to  perfeft 

Vent,,  aysaGJofs  caufed  his  Myan  to  be  built  in  his  own  Life 

imf  ’  aIK  Pl<iC£(i  the  fnfcription  Ku  ching  upon  it,  thereby  denot- 


mg  that  he  apply  d  to  perfed  what  his  Father  had  eftablifhed. 

7)  Lay  lignifies  very  great.  Tjong  fignifies  the  Head  ofa  Fa¬ 
mily  •  Bnt  the  two  Words  joined  here  together  are  a  Title  of 
Honour,  given  more  than  once  to  Princes  who  are  looked  upon 
as  Joint  F  ounders  of  a  Dynafty  :  As  Tay  tju  is  given  as  the  Title, 
o  many  turners  of  Dynallies.  :!Ju  tfong  when  joined,  figni- 
hes  Anccitors  in  general. 
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•  ^  u  D^na^>  ^  a  Prince  would  eftablifh  it  firmly,  it  is  natural  for  him  to  be 

diftruftiul,  and  then,  he  fometimes  takesfalfe  Alarms,  and  may  be  deceived  in  his  Sufpicions.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  fometimes  the  Innocent  fuffer  ;  but  there  is  no  avoiding  this  :  And  in  fuch  Cir- 
cumftances,  m  the  beginning  of  the  Dynafty,  the  fafety  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  good  of  the 
State,  is  mconfiftent  with  the  Impunity  of  fubordinate  Powers,  when  overgrown.  Take  Care 
that  your  younger  Brother  does  not  poffefs  too  powerful  a  State.  He  may  be  tempted,  if  he  has 
not  already  formed  the  Defign,  to  make  himfelf  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  and  to  rival  you.  On  the 
Weft  joui  deceafed  elder  Brother  s  Son,  certainly  has  Defigns  upon  Tong  yang  ;  and  fome  even 
preten  ,  tiat  ihey  aie  upon  the  Point  of  Execution.  As  for  the  Vang  of  U,  you  know  what 
his  Forces  are,  and  that  he  is  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the  Chu  hew,  this  Vang ,  I  fay,  ads  in 
all  Refpeds  within  his  own  State,  by  his  own  Authority,  and  in  contempt  of  your  Laws.  This 
too,  I  am  ceitainly  informed  of.  You  may  judge  by  this,  what  a  Prince  who  behaves  thus, 
and  has  yet  only  tafted  of  your  Indulgence,  will  not  attempt. 

Such  is  your  prefent  Situation,  a  Situation  little  different  from  that  of  thofe  Emperors,  whole 
melancholy  Hiftory  is  wrote  in  the  (*)  Chun  tfyw.  ’Tis  true,  that  there  are  no  a&ual  Com¬ 
motions  ;  but  why  ?  Moft  of  the  V ang  are  yet  young,  and  under  the  Tuition  of  Governors  and 
Minifters,  who  manage  their  Affairs.  And  thefe  Governors  and  Minifters  are  Men  of  your  own 
appointing;  or  at  leaft,  fincerely  devoted  to  your  Family.  But  in  a  few  Years,  when  thefe  Vang 
are  grown  up,  they  will  have  more  Spirit,  and  be  lefs  tradable.  Then  their  ancient  Officers  witl 
each  pretend  Infirmities,  or  fome  other  Reafon  for  retiring  from  Court.  Then  fhall  thefe  Prin¬ 
ces,  being  as  it  were  emancipated,  either  give  a  Loofe  to  their  Inclinations,  or  follow  the  Advice  of 
thofe  who  have  interefted  Views.  When  this  Change  happens,  and  the  Time  is  not  far  off,  if 
your  Brother  or  Nephew  fhou Id  ftart  their  Claims,  and  break  openly  from  their  Allegiance,  what 
Remedy  muft  be  applied  ?  For  my  own  Share,  I  fee  none  ;  and  I  believe  that  (f  )  Tau  and  Shun 
themfelves  would  be  puzzled  to  find  out  one.  A  Man  who  wants  to  dry  himfelf,  does  not  wait 
for  Night,  but  makes  the  beft  of  the  Noon-Day  Sun  that  he  can.  Why  have  you  that  Knife  in 
your  Hand  if  you  make  no  Ufe  of  it  ?  Two  Proverbs  are  attributed  to  (+)  Whang  ti;  their  Appli¬ 
cation  is  very  plain.  Profit  Prince,  Profit,  by  the  Power  and  Time  you  have.  You  will  then 
find  every  thing  eafy  ;  but,  if  you  delay,  all  will  be  difficult.  The  fmalleft  Inconvenience  that 
can  attend  fuch  a  Delay,  is,  that  you  will  be  reduced  to  the  irkfome  Neceffity  of  fhedding  the 
Blood  that  comes  from  the  fame  Source  with  your  own.  But  who  can  anfwer  for  other  Confe- 
quences?  And  then  will  not  the  Times  of  LJin  revive?  Roufe  your  felf,  Sir,  ftrike  a  mafterly 
Blow,  you  have  Authority,  you  are  Emperor,  the  Juncture  is  favourable,  but  at  the  fame  time 
prefling  ;  Supported  by  (§)  Lyen,  fear  only  what  is  really  formidable  ;  Give  your  Empire  Peace 
and  Quiet,  by  preventing  the  Danger  and  diffipating  the  Storm  that  threatens  it. 

That  you  may  the  better  comprehend  the  Importance  of  this  Advice,  let  us  call  to  Mind  fome 
Points  of  Hiftory,  and  make  fome  Suppofitions.  No  Doubt,  you  remember  what  Hiftory  tells 
us  of  one  of  the  Vang  of  Lfi,  called  When.  He  grew  fo  powerful,  that  nothing  lefs  would  ferve 
him,  but  that  the  other  Chu  hew  fhould  come  in  a  Body  and  pay  him  Homage.  They  refpedted 
him  a  good  deal  more  than  they  did  the  Emperor.  Had  you  been  then  Emperor,  if  you  had 
allowed  him  quietly  to  arrive  at  that  degree  of  Power,  what  would  you  then  have  done  ?  Durft 
you  have  attempted  to  reduce  him  ?  I  own  I  know  little;  but  I  know,  and  dare  boldly  pronounce, 
that  if  you  had,  your  Attempt  had  been  fruitlefs. 

But  we  need  not  go  fo  far  back  for  Inftances  :  In  later  Times,  Shang  reigned  in  Lfû,  Kin  pû 
in  Whey  nan ,  Fung  y  we  in  Leang ,  Hun  jin  in  Han,  Chang  ngau  in  Chau ,  having  for  his  Minif¬ 
ters,  §>uan  kan.  Lii  quan  reigned  in  Ten,  and  Chin  hi,  tho’  no  Va?ig,  poffeffed  Lay.  Now  fup- 
pofing  that  thefe  fix  or  feven  Princes  were  ftill  alive  ;  and  that  each  of  them  was  fo  well  efta- 
bliihed  at  Home,  that  his  State  was  in  a  flourifhing  Condition  ;  and  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  one  another  ;  fuppofe  all  this,  would  not  you  who  are  Emperor  be  a  good  deal  alarm’d  ? 
Sure  you  would. 

After  the  Deaths  of  Shi  whang  and  his  Son  Euî  [hi,  the  Empire  being  in  Diftrefs  and  with¬ 
out  a  Mafter,  your  Father  Kau  ti  taking  Arms,  all  thofe  I  have  named  did  the  fame.  Every  one 
had  his  own  Views  and  his  own  Party.  But  none  among  them  at  firft  had  any  particular  At¬ 
tachment  to  your  Father  ;  yet,  by  Degrees,  they  all  came  over  to  his  Side.  It  was  a  great  Piece 
of  good  Fortune  for  him,  that  they  were  all  of  them  Princes  very  moderate  in  their  Ambition. 
But  the  great  Motive  of  their  Refolution  was,  that  they  found  a  Superiority  of  Merit  in  Kau  ti 
above  Envy,  fo  that  they  were  not  afhamed  to  yield  to  him.  Thus  your  Father  was  indebted  for 
his  Crown  to  his  own  Bravery  and  Merit.  He  was  no  fooner  Mafter  of  the  Empire  than  he  fhar’d 
his  Conquefts  with  thefe  Princes,  giving  to  each  20  or  30,  and  to  fome,  100  (|| )  Hyen.  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  Merit  and  Liberalities,  within  ten  Years,  there  were  frequent  Rebellions  in  feveral 
Quarters,  and  he  fcarce  reign’d  a  Year  in  Peace.  Yet  all  thefe  Princes  were  fenfible  of  his  Abi¬ 
lities  and  Courage,  by  Experience,  and  they  perfonally  held  their  Dominions  of  him.  If  thefe 
fix  or  feven  Princes  reigning  over  as  many  different  States,  fome  larger,  others  lefs,  but  every  one 
of  them  confiderable,  had  enjoyed  them  quietly,  would  you,  had  you  been  then  Emperor,  have 

Vol.  I.  6  C  J 


(*)  The  Name  of  a  Book  aferibed  to  Confucius. 
(f)  Two  Princes  famous  for  their  Wifdom. 
ft)  The  Name  of  an  ancient  Emperor. 


f§)  Heaven. 

T  (ID  Towns  of  the  third  Order,  and  their  Diltrias,  are  called 
Rjtn. 
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liv’d  undifturbed  ?  Could  you  have  kept  their  Turbulence  within  the  Bounds  of  Duty  and  g 
million?  I  dare  again  affirm,  you  could  not,  had  they  belonged  as  much  to  vou  ^  fL  „ 

Part,  they  did  to  the  then  Emperor.  *  r  ’  °F  thc  moft 

But  I  muft  repeat  it  again }  If  you  do  not  fpeedily  take  fome  Courfe  to  prevent  it,  Affairs  ‘11 
come  to  this  IfTue.  All  th eVang,  who  are  now  your  Subjects  in  Name,  will  in  Effed  be  no  1 
ger  fo.  Each  of  them  proud  of  his  Power  which  is  really  too  great,  will  be  a  petty  Emn  ^ 
within  himfelf,  and  difpofe  of  every  Thing  independantly  of  you,  and  arrogate  to  himfelf  th* 
Right  to  difpofe  of  this  or  that  Dignity  as  he  pleafes  >  of  forgiving  Crimes,  and  of  pardoning 
Malefactors  tho’ worthy  of  Deaths  and  perhaps  fome  of  thefe  Vang  more  bold,  or  powerfl 
than  the  reft,  will  go  fo  far  as  to  ufe  a  Chariot  covered  with  Yellow,  to  the  great  contempt  i 
the  Laws  of  the  Empire,  and  your  Sovereign  Authority.  Should  any  one  forget  himfelf  to  th’ 
Degree,  what  muft  be  done?  Will  you  fend  him  your  Orders  and  Reprimands?  He  will  defDÏ 
them.  Will  you  fummon  him  to  appear  at  your  Court  ?  He  won’t  come  ?  Or  granting  he  come  S 
will  you  dare  to  punifli  him  according  to  the  Rigour  of  the  Law  ?  But  thus  to  punifh  near  Rd^ 
tions,  would  infallibly  fet  all  the  reft  againft  you,  and  produce  a  Rebellion  from  moft  of  them' 
I  own,  indeed,  that  there  are  fom e(*)Fong  kya, ,  but,  bèfides  that  they  are  rare,  to  what  End  will* 
their  Boldnefs  ferve  ?  No  fooner  fhall  they  dare  to  open  their  Mouth,  but  fome  mercenar 
Cut  throat  will,  by  planting  a  Dagger  in  their  Hearts,  render  them  for  ever  dumb  :  Unlefs  the/ 
you  immediately  purfue  other  Meafures,  Things  will  come  to  this  Pafs,  that  you  neither  can  fton 
the  Rebellion  of  your  Relations,  nor  prated:  from  their  Refentment,  thofe  who  fhall  hav^  thl 
Courage  to  declare  for  you  againft  them. 

No  fooner  was  your  Dynafty  of  Han  eftablifh’don  the  Throne,  than  the  If)  Lyu  abufino-  their 
too  great  Power  acquired  by  an  Alliance  endeavour’d  to  deftroy  it.  But  J  have  pointed  o°ut  the 
Spring  of  thefe  former  Commotions  which  was  the  Power  of  the  Lyu,  and  have  you  not  the  fame 
Reafon  to  be  afraid,  left  the  very  fame  Thing  Ihould  be  attempted  againft  you,  which  formerly 
the  Lyu  have  againft  all  your  Family,  and  that  the  Empire  ihould  fall  into  almoft  the  fame 
Troubles  as  formerly  ?  In  fuch  a  Cafe,  who  could  anfwer  for  the  Event  ?  Notwithftanding  your 
vaft  Capacity,  you  would  be  then  m  no  fmall  Perplexity.  But  how  much  more  fatal  would  it 
be,  Ihould  it  not  happen  till  the  Reign  of  fome  of  your  Children  endowed  with  fewer  Abilities 
than  you  The  Butcher  ($)  Tan  in  one  Morning  diffieded  twelve  Oxen,  without  his  Knife  being 
in  the  Ieaft  hacked  ho w  came  this  ?  Becaufe  he  only  uled  it  to  cut  the  Flelh,  and  artfully  to  feDe§ 

*  “Jf  J01nts-  „Whe,n  he  came  t(>  ‘he  Bones,  or  any  Part  that  was  too  hard,  he  immediately 
ufed  the  Ax  :  What  the  Knife  was  to  this  Butcher  ;  Clemency,  Liberality,  and  the  like  Virtues 
are  to  the  Sovereign  :  The  Laws  and  his  Power  are  the  Ax;  and  at  prefent,  thé  Chu  hew  feem  to 
be  fo  many  Bones  and  hard  Cartilages  :  At  leaft  two  of  them  doubtlefs  are  fo.  Certain  Expe¬ 
rience  foe  ws  that  moft  ^  in  the  State  begin  by  the  too  great  Power  of  tributary  Princes 

This  is  plain  from  Hiftory  particularly  from  one  of  the  Paffages  I  have  pointed  out.  The 
Revo  t  began  by  Why  jya  when  he  was  the  Vang  of  Lfiit  a  powerful  State.  He  was  followed 
hy  HanJm  Why  ?  Becaufe  the  latter  was  fupported  by  the  Hu.  The  Abilities  of  Shtan  kau, 
Minifter  of  (§)  Chau,  had  rendered  that  State  rich  and  powerful,  fo  that  he  was  the  Third  who 
rebeiled.  Ching  hi,  who  rebelled  immediately  after,  had  no  large  Dominions,  but  excellent 
Troops.  The  others  rebelled  fooner  or  later,  as  they  were  more  or  lefs  ftrong.  Li,  Vang  of  Chant 
fia  was  die  only  one  who  never  fwerv’d  from  the  Refpeft  and  Obedience  he  owed  to  his  Sove- 

T g"'  u  -u  7-Sj  7?m,mIOnS  contalned  no  more  than  25000  Families.  It  is  juftly  faid  of  him 
that  tho  he  did  left  than  any  of  the  others  for  the  reigning  Family,  yet  it  was  more  obliged  to’ 
him  than  any  other,  becaufe  he  had  never  done  any  Thing  againft  it.  And  indeed,  tho’  he  might 
have  been  emboldned  to  throw  off  his  Obedience  to  his  Prince,  by  his  being  at  fuch  a  Diftance 
from  the  imperial  Court,  yet  he  continued  always  faithful  and  obedient.  But  was  his  Fidelity 
owing  purely  to  his  Virtue,  or  to  his  having  better  natural  Difpofitions  than  the  others  ?  May  not 

one  fafely  conclude,  that  it  was  in  fome  Meafure  owing  to  his  own  Weaknefs;  but  let  us  come 
to  rads. 

There  were  formerly  given  to  Fan,  Ki,  S&an  and  Kyang,  fome  dozens  of  Towns,  as  it  were  in 
Pledge,  with  the  Title  of  Vang.  Thefe  petty  Principalities  were  afterwards  abolilh’d,  and  it  is  right 
not  to  re-eftabhlh  them  The ;  Defendants  of  Han  fin  and  Tw  obtained  the  Title  and  Rank  of 
Mu  hew,  which  they  ftill  poffefs.  There  is  no  great  Inconvenience  in  allowing  them  to  keep  this 
Diftindion  if  it  is  not  made  a  Precedent  for  others;  for  if  you  would  keep  all  the  Vang  in  Obe¬ 
dience,  and  deftroy  the  Intrigues  of  the  great  Men  of  the  Orders  inferior  to  Vang,  nothin*  is  more 
expedient,  than  to  reduce  the  firft  Order  to  the  fame  footing  with  the  Vang  of  Chang  cha-, 

would  v™  efthWYh°nd  aS  form.erly  Fan'  Kl>Ky™  and  fiuan,  were  lerved.  At  the  fame^Time 
Powedr  -f0l,T  °rWp  Authority ,  and  affure  a  lafting  Peace  to  the  Empire,  weaken  the 

Lh  TefritoriZ  Th  &  ™akmS  feveral  Petty  Principalities  out  of  every  one  of 

Thus  it  wd  t  pJ  k  T  S  °[  thelr  P?Wer  T11  deP™  them  of  'hc  Temptation  to  rebel. 

ready  to  comolv  wnh  ^  "^vsrn  V  ®ent  7’  fT0  ^eeP  tilem  attached  to  you,  and  make  them  as 

y  p  y  th  your  Will,  fo  far  as  the  Laws  of  the  Empire  oblige,  as  the  Fingers  are  to 

obey 


tTrihiS  T  î6  Nam\  °f  a  Man  who  being  Tu  fe,  openly 
prefented  an  Accufation  to  the  Emperor  againft  U  eng,  iyL  he 

ought  to  be  pumfhed  wijh  Death.  ^  1  s 

(  tv*  i  Name  of  a  Family,  of  which  theEmprefr,  Wife  of 


Kau  ti,  founder  of  the  Dynafty  of  Han ,  was. 

I!1'3  ^tat*on  *s  tahen  from  Ke<vj  tfe  a  famous  Minifter, 
under  n  hen  Ro?ig  Founder  of  the  Dynafty  called  I  Lau. 

(§)  The  Name  of  a  foreign  Nation  adjacent  to  China . 
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irj^rp^^è  s 

each  almoft  equal  to  that  of  Cham  Ilea  •  ordain  that  ti  T"  ^°minionus  comprehends,  rendering 
three  Kingdoms  leave  earh  tr>  y.;c  u  a  1  t^iree  ^ang,  who  at  prefent  pofTefs  thele 

of  thefe  Principalities  till  everv  on  Vh  Son>  according  to  the  order  of  his  Birth,  one 

and  the  othe^^nedoms  If ITui  Z™»  Plince:  Do  the  fame  with  Leang  yen, 

ï?JÎ?ïSSJS3Sr^^5?SSfî£Æsfc  f  *•■***%« 

order  it  fo  that  the  Prinrimlifl*  w,  •  mciPalltles>  lo  divided,  can  have  its  own  Prince,  then 

Family.  Principalities  that  remain,  may  go  to  the  other  immediate  Defendants  of  the 

Up  WithinjTe  °,f  thefe  KinSdoms,  and  poffeft  by  Families 

feperate  States  as  the  others  withVh  T  r  c  ^  mark  °Ut  t^le^r  ^xtent>  and  make  them 
ieperate  states  as  the  others,  with  the  Rights  of  Succeffion,  and  render  it  impoffible  that  they  ffiould 

ever  be  annexed  to  your  Emfdre,  but  for  the  Crime  of  Treafon.  By  Æis  you  w  11  endear  a 

ëu-  ,hUlflr  v  7  •”  ufmCe  y°U  wil1  fllew  that  y°u  feek  n0  private  Advantage  •  and  bv 

6  Klnpire’J,1-  jbjth  aPPlaud  y°ur  Wifdom  and  praife  your  Generofity.  Ewrÿ  Branch 

ThÎeWeatS  c  “  T  dmdTed>  wdl  d° **  utmoft  to  preferve  themfelves  in  the^Rank  of 
Tb«r  Weaknefs  and  their  Intereft  will  naturally  induce  them  to  continue  in  their  Obedience^- 
and  this  will  fpare  you  the  Unpopularity  of  infixing  any  rigorous  Punilhments  No  more  tra¬ 
gical  Events  will  be  feen,  and  your  Clemency  and  Goodnefs  will  be  no  lets  praifed  than  your  Wif. 

Sdlnci 7  *f-  ^  and  your  C™da  '-et  with 

Obedience.  No  Prmc^tho  poffeft  of  s 1L1  h  or  a  :%uan  kau  for  a  Minifter,  will  dare  to  under¬ 
take  any  thing.  The  factitious  Defigns  of  Chay  ki  and  Kay  chong  (*)  will  be  cruftied  When  the 
Princes  and  great  Men  are  fubjeded,  their  Inferiors  eafily  ill  inVith  what  is  rigKnd  the  whok 
Empir  ,  charmed  as  I  have  faid,  by  your  Wifdom,  Difintereftednefs,  and  Clemency,  will  enter 

T  ZT  Tr ltS  Ty  7  Tltable  a  FirmnefS-  ln  effe^  When  thinSs  are  upon  this  Footing 

L  Infanfand  ponftÏÏmoÙs.  ^  C“  f0"°W  Up°n  the  RdSn  °f  a  minor  Prince>  ** 

■  InThort,  you  will  thereby  afliire  the  Glory  and  Tranquility  of  your  Kingdom,  and  make 
your  Name  adored  by  future  Ages.  All  thefe  Advantages  may  be  produced  by  a  Angle  Stroke 
of  wkch  I  am  perfwaded  you  fee  the  Expediency,  and  I  dare  anfwer  for  the  Consequences’ 

-  Then  what  withholds  your  Arm  ?  Perhaps  you  think  the  Evil  is  yet  Light.  But  allow  me  to  alk 
you.  Su,  if  a  Man  can  be  in  good  Health  when  his  (f)  Leg  is  fwelled  as  large  as  his  Body  and 
his  Finger  (+)  as  big  as  his  Arm.  Sure  you  will  own,  he  cannot  ;  and  that  you  look  upon  fuch  a 
Swelling  as  dangerous  Believe  me,  Sir,  it  is  a  certain  Truth,  that  even  a  Wound  in  the  little 
Finger,  when  neglected  and  ill  managed  too  often  baffles  the  ableft  Phyficians,  becomes  incu¬ 
rable,  and  kills  the  Patient.  Such  a  Swelling  is  ftill  more  to  be  dreaded,  when  accompanied  with 
acute  Pains  in  the  (§)  Feet.  This  is  certainly  the  Evil  that  is  capable  to  make  one  fend  up  great 

But  what  is  more  monftrous  is,  that  tho’  the  Emperor,  whoever  he  is,  is  without  Doubt  the  Head 
of  the  Empire,  becaufe  he  is  above  the  Reft  of  the  Nation;  and  the  Barbarians  on  our  Borders  are 
the  inferior  Extremities,  and  in  this  Refped,  the  Feet  of  the  Empire  :  Yet  at  prefent,  the  Hyom  ml 
commit  a  thoufand  Infults  upon  us,  and  in  order  to  prevent  more,  the  reigning  Family  furniffies 
them  every  Year  with  large  Sums,  either  in  Money  or  other  Commodities  To  exad  this 
kind  of  Tribute,  is  the  Part  of  Mafters,  to  pay  it,  of  Subjects.  Thus  the  Feet  is  above  and 
the  Head  below  :  Unnatural  Reverfe  !  While  this  is  fuffered,  can  it  be  faid  that  there  are  in  the 
Empire  Officers  truly  zealous  ?  And  yet  this  is  her  ffiameful  Situation,  without  one  Effort  to  relieve 
her.  She  is  likewife  affiided  with  violent  Pains  in  one  of  her  Sides  ;  that  which  I  fpeak  of  is 
the  N.  TK.  Notwithftanding  the  great  Expences  in  keeping  on  Foot  fuch  a  vaft  Number  of 
Troops;  and  notwithftanding  the  large  Pay  of  their  Officers,  the  People  are  in  continual  Alarms 
Thefe  who  have  ever  fo  little  Strength,  are  inceffantly  upon  the  Watch,  and  Day  and  Night  em  * 
ployed  in  making  Signals  by  Fires  or  other  Methods.  The  Troops  on  the  other  Hand  are 
obliged  to  deep  with  their  Armour  on  their  Backs,  and  their  Helmets  on  their  Heads  :  Thefe  are 
the  real  Calamities  that  afflid  your  Empire.  A  Phyfician  offers  you  an  infallible  Remedy  for 
them,  and  he  is  not,  heard.  Is  not  this  capable  enough  to  draw  Tears  from  the  Eyes  ?  As  vo 
poffefs  the  glorious  Title  of  Emperor,  is  it  not  ffiameful  to  render  yourfelf  in  Effed,  Tributary1? 

If  you  continue  to  put  up  with  the  greateft  of  all  Ignominies,  and  to  fuffer  the  prefent  Wounds 
to  fefter,  in  what  muft  fuch  a  Condud  end  ?  Among  all  who  have  the  Honour  to  advife  your  Ma 
jefty,  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  agree  with  me,  in  the  Reality  of  the  Evils  I  have  touch’d  upon” 
Èut  when  there  is  any  talk  of  remedying  them,  they  fee  not,  they  fay,  in  what  Manner  it  can  be 
done:  For  my  Share  I  am  of  a  different  Opinion.  The  whole  Nation  of  Hyong  nu  has  not  fo 
many  Inhabitants  as  one  of  the  great  Hyen  of  your  Empire.  And  what  ffiame  muft  it  refled 
on  thofe  at  the  Helm  of  Government,  that  they  have  not,  with  the  Forces  of  fo  vaft  a  State  be°n 
?ble  to  refift  the  Infolence  of  one  fo  fmall.  The  Inconveniences  we  fuffer  from  the  Hyong  ml 
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(*)  Thefe  were  the  Men  who  advifed  ihsVang  of  Whey  nauy 
to  the  Rebellion  he  then  projedted. 

(f)  He  means  the  Vang  of  Whey  nan. 


.  are 

(t)  He  means  the  Vang  olTfi  p? 

(5)  He  means  the  Vmg  of  TJu  and  rjt.  The  one  Confia  Get. 
man  or  Ven  ti  both  Sons  of  one  of  his  elder  Brothers. 


1 
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are  fo  eafily  prevented,  that  let  the  Forces  of  one  Prince  your  Tributary  ad  but  ever  fo  little  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  Diredions,  thefe  Barbarians  (hall  foon  be  reduced.  Make  but  a  Trial,  and  you 
jfoon  be  abfolute  Mafter  of  the  fate  of  (*)  Tan  yu ,  and  pronounce  the  Doom  of  the  Traytor 
.  (J)  Twe,  who  is  at  the  Plead  of  his  Counfels.  Allow  me,  Sir,  to  tell  you  that  the  Infolence  of 
the  Hyong  nu  is  owing  to  your  Manner  of  treating  them.  Inftead  of  hunting  down  thefe  trou 
blefome  Savages,  you  are  chafing  Wild  Boars  ;  and  inflead  of  purfuing  thefe  revolted  Scoundrel 
you  are  following  Hares;  Thus,  for  a  vain  Amufement,  you  negled  the  mofl  dangerous  Evi? 
It  is  not  thus,  that  the  Quiet  and  Repofe  of  a  People  is  attained.  It  muft  be  owing  to  yourfelf 
if  you  are  fincere  in  the  Matter,  that  your  Authority  is  formidable,  and  your  Virtues  dear  to  the 
moft  diftant  People,  even  beyond  the  Limits  of  your  Empire  ;  while,  at  prefent,  you  are  not 
fure  of  being  obeyed  even  within  thirty  or  forty  Leagues  of  Empire.  This  is  the  fécond  Thing  I 
mentioned,  which  muft  draw  Tears  from  the  Man  who  is  zealous  in  your  Service.  (§)  Luxury 
is.  now  arrived  at  fuch  a  Height,  that  mean  People  embroider  the  Cloaths,  and  even  the  Shoes,  of  the 
Boys  and  Girls  whom  they  are  obliged  to  fell.  One  can  fee  none  expofed  in  the  Slave-market  but 
fuch  as  are  glittering  with  a  Profufion  of  Ornaments.  At  prefent,  People  of  ordinary  Rank,  drefs 
their  Wives  and  Slaves  in  thefe  very  Things,  which  formerly  adorn’d  our  Emprefs,  and  which  fhe 
carried  only  to  the  Temple.  Thefe  Axes  and  other  Figures  in  Embroidery,  formerly  folely 
referved  for  the  imperial  Habits  of  Ceremony,  ferve  now  to  adorn  the  Parlour  or  the  Dining¬ 
room  of  a  Merchant  who  has  fcraped  together  a  little  Money:  Who,  in  feeing  thefe  Diforders 
would  not  fay ‘that  the  Forces  of  the  Empire  are  drained?  No,  they  are  not  in  Effedf,  but  they 
are  very  near  being  fo. 

When  I  fee  Perfons  of  no  Quality  furnilh  their  Houles  in  this  Manner,  while  your  Majeftys 
Habit  is  only  of  the  coarfeft  Stuffs,  and  the  moft  ordinary  Colours  :  When  I  fee  the  Shoes  of  a 
vile  Concubine  more  richly  embroidered  than  the  Collar  of  our  Emprefs;  this  Diforder  chiefly 
fets  me  a  crying  :  But  I  likewife  fee,  that  it  is  of  fuch  a  Nature,  that  it  muft  be  foon  followed  by 
Mifery.  In  effedt,  the  employing  fo  many  Men  in  making  Cloaths  for  one  Perfon,  is  the  Caufe 
why  -many  can  get  no  Cloaths  at  all.  There  are  ten  who  eat  the  Product,  for  one  who  tends  the 
Culture,  of  the  Earth;  How  then  is  it  poffible  but  many  fhould  want  Food?  Befides,  to  pretend 
to  maintain  Order  among  a  People  preffed  by  Hunger  and  Nakednefs,  is  to  pretend' to  an  Im- 
poffibility.  Behold,  what  drains  and  ruins  the  Empire:  Behold,  what  produces  the  Robberies  and 
Rebellions  that  are  ready  to  break  out.  ' 

Neverthelefs  you  are  frequently  told:  Every  Thing  goes -well,  let  us  leave  them  as  they  are:  And 
they  who  talk  to  you  in  this  Manner,  are  your  clear-headed  Gentlemen.  Yet  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  Medly  of  Cuftoms  imagined  :  All  Ranks  are  confounded,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  Dif- 
tindion  betwixt  the  Grandees  and  the  People.  Even  the  Refped  due  to  your  facred  Majefty  is 
encroatch’d  upon,  yet  they  never  ceafe  to  cry  out  ;  Do  not  let  us  Jlir,  every  thing  goes  well.  Is  there 
any  thing  more  capable  to  make  a  Man  fend  up  deep  Sighs?  (||)  Tong  yang,  without  troubling 
himfelf  about  Virtue,  was  wholly  employed  in  fuggefting  to  his  Prince  the  Means  of  gaining 
and  amaffing  Money.  Thus  in  the  two  Years  that  he  was  in  Office,  there  was  a  terrible  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  Morals.  The  Son  of  a  pool  h/Ian  then  only  thought  upon  the  means  of  leaving  his 
Father,  that  he  might  become  the  Son  in  Law  of  one  who  was  in  better  Circumftanees.  While 
a  Father  and  Mother  was  digging  the  Ground  or  handling  the  Rake,  the  Son,  pampered  with 
the  Fruits  of  their  Toils,  was  ading  the  Man  of  Importance,  and  putting  on  Airs  of  Haugh- 
tinefs  even  with  regard  to  them.  The  young  Wife,  when  giving  fuck  to  her  Child,  ufed  then 
infolently  to  difpute  with  her  Hufband  :  The  Step-mother  and  the  Step-daughter  were'spies  upon 
one  another,  and  every  Mhment  looked  upon  one  another  with  the  moft  malignant  Eves.  No¬ 
thing  then  remained  to  Men,  but  Indulgence  for  their  Children,  and  a  Paffion  for  Riches -.  When 
this  is  all  the  Diftindion,  how  fmall  is  the  Difference  between  Man  and  Brute? 

Notwithftanding  of  this,  Shi  whang ,  purfuing  his  Projed,  and  taking  Advantage  of  favourable 
.Junctures,  invaded  fix  Kingdoms,  and  made  himfelf  Emperor  ;  he  had  then  nothing  more  to  do, 
but  to  take  fuch  Meafures  as  might  eftablifh  his  Family  upon  the  Throne.  The  true  Meafures 
for  this  were  Temperance,  Modefty,  Gentlenefs,  Uprightnefs,  Honour,  and  the  Maintenance  of 
the  eftabliffied  Laws.  Thefe  were  all  unknown  to  Shi  whang :  He  blindly  followed  the  Road 
which  Shang  yang  had  pointed  out  ;  and  only  ftudied  to  be  rapacious,  that  he  might  ‘be  profufe. 
His  Subjeds  followed  his  Example  ;  every  one  made  his  Paffion,  and  the  Extent  of  his  own  Power, 
the  Rules  of  his  Condud.  Wit  and  Parts  were  then  only  ufed  to  make  Dupes  of  the  fimple  and 
weak  ;  Bravery  and  Courage  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and  fearful  ;  and  a  fuperiority 

Strength  was  looked  upon  as  a  Right  to  commit  an  Infult.  In  fhort,  the  Diforder  was  at 
laft  too  great  to  be  longer  born. 

•fti[h;sJunaure  (40  a  Man  a  faperior  Merit  appeared  ;  every  thing  yielded  to  his  Courage, 
and  all  fubmitted  to  his  Virtue  :  And  as  before  that  our  Fore-fathers  faid  ;  The  Dynafty  of  Tfm,  fo 
t  ey  aftei  that  faid  ;  The  Dynafty  of  Han.  But  tho’  the  Days  of  the  Tfm  are  over,  yet  almoft  all 
tleir  ices  ftill  remain.  Luxury  prevails:  The ‘Rites  are  more  and  more  difregarded,  and  with 

them 


(*)  The  Prince  of  the  Hyig  nû. 

(|)  A  Chinefe  Fugitive. 

($)  Here  begins  a  Detail  of  theThings  that  are  capable  to  make 
one  fend  up  great  Sighs.  According  to  our  Author,  there  ought 
to  be  fix.  But  Ting  king  fays  that  three  of  them  are  only  touched 
Upon  iii  this  Difcourfe,  as  we  have  it  in  the  authentick  Hiitory. 
They  are  found,  fays  he,  more  at  large  in  Coiiedions  made  fmce, 


but  thefe  deferve  little  Credit.  The  Gaps  therefore  are  left 
uniupplyed,  and  remain  as  in  the  Body  of  the  Hiitory. 

(||)  The  Name  of"  the  Miniiler  of  Tfmg. 

(f)  The  Author  points  out  Lyenxj  pang  Surnamed  Kan  ti ,  or 
Kau  tftt,  the  Founder  of  the  Dynafty  of  Hun,  the  Father  of  Vcn 
ti,  to  whom  he  addreffes  himfelf. 
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them  Modefty  and  Virtue  vanifh.  This  Change  from  bad  to  worfe  increafes  fenfibly  every  Month, 
but  more  fo  every  Year.  The  Crimes  of  murdering  a  Father  ora  Brother,  however  {hocking, 
are  not  without  their  Examples  in  our  Age.  As  to  Thefts  and  Robberies,  they  are  become  fo 
barefac’d,  that  the  innermoft  Rooms  of  the  Palace,  in  your  Father’s  and  Brother’s  Time,  were  for¬ 
ced  open,  and  rifled  of  their  Furniture.  In  fhort,  Licentioufnefs  has  come  to  fuch  a  Height,  that 
in  the  Capital  of  your  Empire  your  (*)  Officers  are  robbed,  and  have  their  Throats  cut  in  the 
Face  of  the  Sun. 

While  thefe  Outrages  are  committing  on  the  one  Hand,  one  fees,  on  the  other,  a  wealthy  Vil¬ 
lain  under  the  Appearance  of  Honefty,  furnifhing  to  the  public  Stores  fome  hundred  thoufand 
Meafures  of  Grain,  or  vaft  fums  of  Money,  and  thereby  procuring  the  higheft  Employments  of 
State.  A  Diforder  greater  than  all  I  have  mentioned  :  Yet  it  is  a  very  common  one,  tho’  they 
take  care  to  conceal  it  from  you.  While  they  are  buffed  in  aggravating  fome  particular  Abufes, 
the  Age  is  corrupted,  the  greateft  Vices  obtain,  and  an  unbounded  Licentioufnefs  is  rooting  it- 
felf  in  your  Empire;  and  all  this  is  beheld  withont  Concern  or  Uneaffnefs.  One  would  be  apt  to 
conclude  by  the  Infenffbility  of  your  great  Men,  with  regard  to  thefe  Diforders,  that  they  either 
think  all  things  are  going  right,  or  that  it  is  none  of  their  Buffnefs  to  reform  them  if  they  are 
wrong.  But  upon  whom  then  muff;  we  rely  ?  Upon  the  ordinary  Magiftrates  and  their  Under¬ 
lings?  Alas!  Thefe  are  fo  taken  up  'with  their  Writings  and  their  Regiffers,  that  they  carry 
their  Views  no  farther.  And  granting  that  they  had  Underftanding  and  Virtue  enough  to  fee, 
and  be  touched  with,  thefe  Evils  ;  to  reform  fo  many  Abufes,  to  remedy  fo  many  Diforders,  and 
to  infpire  your  Subjects  anew  with  the  Love  of  their  Duty  and  Virtue,  is  an  Undertaking  far 
beyond  their  Capacity. 

Our  Dépendance  then  is.  That  your  Majefty  would  take  a  perfonal  Concern  in  reforming 
all  this  Degeneracy.  But  I  don’t  fee  that  you  are  in  the  leaft  touched  with,  or  alarmed  at  it. 
This  gives  me  greater  Uneaffnefs  ftilh  For,  to  maintain  the  fovereign  Authority,  to  mark  out 
the  proper  Diftindtions  of  different  Ranks,  and  to  regulate  Families,  are  the  Duties  that  (*j-)  Tyen 
has  devolved  upon  Emperors,  and  in  which  he  does  not  immediately  concern  himfelf.  In  thefe 
fort  of  Matters  we  may  fafely  fay,  that  not  to  advance  is  to  retire,  and  not  to  put  Things  on  a 
good  footing,  is  abfolutely  to  let  them  fall  to  the  Ground.  (J)  ^uan  tfe  fays,  that  the  exadl  Ob¬ 
servation  of  the  Rites,  Juffice,  Uprightnefs,  and  Modeffy,  are  the  four  Pillars  of  Government, 
and  that  if  they  fall,  the  Empire  is  foon  ruined. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  £>uan  tfe  is  a  poor  Author:  I  fhall  fuppofe  he  is.  But  it  is  at 
the  fame  time  the  more  fhameful  for  others  to  be  more  ignorant  than  he.  The  Partage  I  cite 
is  a  certain  Truth.  Tfin  fuffered  thefe  four  Pillars  to  fall,  and  immediately  after  he  fell  himfelf. 
Within  thirteen  Years  after,  his  fine  Court  became  a  defart  Hillock.  Can  we  now  pretend, 
that  thefe  four  Pillars  are  in  a  firm  State  ?  No,  that  would  be  to  flatter  ourfelves  too  grofsly. 
We  fee  thofe  who  are  hatching  the  molt  pernicious  Proje&s,  already  hugging  and  applauding 
themfelves.  Whifpers  and  Surmifes  are  buzzing  about  on  all  Hands.  And  why  are  not  Things 
immediately  regulated  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  Why  is  not  the  neceflary  Diftin&ion  of  Power  • 
betwixt  Sovereign  and  fubordinate  Authority  adjufted,  the  Diftimffions  in  Ranks  fettled,  and 
the  Order  in  Families  regulated  ?  Were  this  done,  all  thofe  who  form  deftrudtive  Schemes,  would 
lolê  the  Hopes  of  fucceeding.  Sufpicion  and  Jealoufy  would  ceafe,  and  you  would  thereby  give 
Pofterity  an  eafy  Plan  for  their  Conduct  in  Life  :  In  fhort,  by  this,  the  Peace  and  Happinefs  of  all 
your  Empire  would  be  fecured  for  a  long  Time.  To  negled  Affairs  of  this  Confequence,  is  the 
fame  Thing  as  if  one  fhould  fet  adrift  a  Bark  in  a  large  and  rapid  River,  without  either  Oars  or 
Tackling.  It  muff:  go  down  - with  the  Stream,  and  the  leaft  Breath  of  Wind  that  moves  the 
Billows  makes  it  a  Wreck.  Are  we  not  in  the  fame  Condition  ?  And  is  not  this  a  fufficient 
Reafon  to  make  any  one  fend  up  deep  Sighs? 

The  three  firft  Dynafties  fubfffted  for  many  Generations  ;  that  of  Tjin ,  which  fucceeded  to 
them,  but  for  two  fhort  ones.  Surely,  if  we  regard  his  Qualities  and  Nature,  there  is  nothing 
differs  fo  much,  as  Man  does  from  Man:  Whence  proceeded  it,  that  the  three  Families  Hyai 
Sbang ,  Chew,  had  fo  many  long  and  glorious  Reigns,  and  the  Dynafty  of  Tfin,  which  was  al¬ 
ways  'in  Trouble,  ended  almoft  as  foon  as  begun  ?  One,  and  perhaps  the  chief  Caufe  was  this. 
Of  old,  if  our  Emperor  had  an  hereditary  Prince,  they  inverted  him  as  fuch  with  Solemnity.  A 
Man  of  Diftindion  was  nam’d,  who  conduded  him  to  the(§)  Kyau  in  Noon-day,  that  he  might 
be  prefented  to  Tyen.  All  the  great  Officers  of  the  Court  followed  them  thither  in  their  Habits  of 
Ceremony,  and  refpedfully  prefented  themfelves  before  the  young  Prince,  to  acknowledge  him 

Heir  of  the  Crown. 

Tho’  he  was  thus  declared  Succeffor  to  the  Throne,  if  he  parted  by  the  Palace  of  his  Father, 
he  immediately  alighted  from  his  Horfe,  or  out  of  his  Chariot.  Did  he  meet  with  a  Palace  of 
any  of  his  Anceftors  in  his  Journey  ?  he  inftantly  quickned  his  Pace.  By  all  thefe  Ceremo¬ 
nies,  he  was  taught  what  Obedience  and  Duty  he  owed  to  his  Parents  ;  and  thus  they  loft  no 
Time  in  inftruding  him  aright  from  his  Infancy.  (||)  Chingvang  could  fcarce  walk,  when  he  was 
put  under  the  Tuition  of  Chau  kong  in  quality  of  fay  pau ,  of  Chew  kong ,  in  quality  of  Tay  juy 

Vol.  I.  .  6  D  and 


•  ■  (*)  A  Glofc  fays,  Ven  ti  was  a  good  Prince.  Pofterity  has 

much  commended  him  :  Kya  i  himfelf  knew  well  that  Things 
did  not  go  fo  ill  :  But  he  wanted  they  fhould  be  better  than  they 
were,  fo  he  exaggerated  them,  that  he  might  thereby  the  more 
afFett  and  influence  his  Prince. 


(f)  Heaven. 

(j)  An  ancient  Minifter  of  the  Kingdom  oSTjin. 

(§)  A  Place  appointed  for  the  folemn  Ceremonies  in  honour 
of  Sbang  ti,  Sbang,  fignifies  fupream,  ti,  Emperor,  Lord,  Mailer. 
(||)  An  Emperor  of  the  Dynafty  of  the  Chew. 
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of  Tay  kong  in  quality  of  fay  tfe.  Every  one  of  thefe  three  Lords  had  one  under  him,  who 
never  left  the  Prince.  The  firft  had  the  Charge  of  his  Perfon,  the  fécond  was  his  Governor,  and 
the  third  his  Preceptor.  The  Men  then  chofen  to  form  a  young  Prince,  were  recommended  by 
their  Virtues,  and  were  equally  capable  to  give  their  Pupil  proper  Inftru&ions.  The  Leffons  they 
o-ave  him  were  indeed  frequent  ;  but  their  principal  Care  was,  that  he  fhould  fpeak  to  none  but 
thofe  of  unblemifhed  Morals,  and  fee  nothing  but  what  was  decent  and  regular.  In  fhort,  all  the 
Officers  of  his  Train  were  eminent  for  Virtue,  Gravity  and  Knowledge,  but  at  the  fameTime  they 
were  ingenious  at  improving  every  Opportunity  for  inftru&ing  him  aright.  A  Man  born  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Country  of  either  Tft  or  Tfû ,  will  infallibly  have  its  Accent  ;  and  can  a  Prince,  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Manner  I  have  defcribed,  fail  of  taking  a  virtuous  Bent  ?  Confucius  rightly  obferves  that 
Education  is,  as  it  were,  a  fécond  Nature;  and  we  naturally  do  that  to  which  we  are  habituated. 

When  the  hereditary  Prince  was  become  marriageable,  he  was  made  to  pafs  fucceffively  thro’ 
fix  Sorts  of  Apartments,  which  were  fo  many  Schools.  In  the  firft,  which  was  to  the  Eaft,  he 
was inftrudted  in  the  Rites,  one  by  one;  and  above  all,  in  the  Duties  he  owed  to  his  Relations, 
either  by  Blood  or  Alliance.  Pie  was  there  taught  to  prefer  the  neareft  of  Kin,  to  thofe  more 
remote,  when  all  other  Circum fiances  were  equal  ;  to  treat  every  one  with  Goodnefs,  and  to  keep 
them  united,  every  one  in  his  proper  Sphere.  He  then  parted  to  the  School  of  the  South,  where 
he  was  taught  to  make  the  proper  Diftintftions  of  Ages,  and  to  infpire  the  younger  with  Refpefr 
for  the  elder;  to  eftablifh  Principles  of  Honour  and  Honefty  among  all,  and  thus,  to  root  out  the 
Seeds  of  Diffenfions  and  Law-Suits.  Then  he  went  to  the  School  of  the  Wejl  ;  where  he  was 
inftru&ed  in  the  Choice  a  Sovereign  ought  to  make  of  the  Officers,  whom  he  puts  in  Ports:  And 
the  confiant  Maxims  inculcated  here,  were  to  prefer  Wifdom  to  all  other  Qualifications,  to  pay 
more  particular  Honour  to  fuch  as  had  diftinguifh’d  themfelves  by  their  Virtue;  and  to  put  none 
into  great  Ports,  but  Men  of  great  Abilities  and  uncommon  Merit,  Men  capable  both  to  fee 
and  to  promote  whatever  was  for  the  Good  of  the  Empire.  From  the  School  of  the  JVeJl,  he 
parted  to  that  of  the  North ,  where  he  learned  the  Diftindtions  of  Stations,  and  the  Regard  a  So¬ 
vereign  ought  to  have,  for  fuch  as  are,  by  their  great  Employments  and  eminent  Dignities,  railed 
above  the  Level  of  Mankind,  in  order  to  preferve  thereby  the  neceflary  Subordination  of  Ranks  in 
a  State,  and  to  oblige  every  one  to  keep  his  own.  Having  parted  through  thefe  four  Schools, 
the.  Prince  arrived  at  a  fifth  which  was  of  a  higher  Order.  There,  under  the  mort:  able  Mafters 
he  had  Inftrudtions  of  greater  Depth  and  Extent.  After  every  Leflon,  he  retired  with  hij  Tay 
fû  [or  Governor]  who  caufed  him  to  give  him  an  Account  of  it.  If  he  had  miftaken  Things, 
the  T’ay  fu  put  him  right,  and  fometimes  even  chaftifed  him.  But  his  chief  Care  was,  to  incul¬ 
cate  in  his  Mind,  and  give  him  a  clear  Notion  of,  the  mort:  important  Points.  Thus,  his  Head 
and  his  Heart  were  improved  at  once;  he  became  both  able  and  virtuous,  and  he  was  qualified 
for  Empire. 

Did  he  begin  to  form  himfelf  ?  In  place  of  the  Officers  I  have  named,  he  had  others  of  lefs 
Authority,  but  no  lefs  Vigilance,  who  examined  all  his  Actions.  He  had  an  Hiftorian  who  was 
placed  near  him,  on  Purpofe  to  take  Notes  of  his  Allions  for  the  Day  ;  another  Perfon  obferved 
him  during  Meals,  and  told  him  immediately  when  ever  any  Indecency  efcaped  him.  In  fhort, 
he  had  a  Flag  fet  up  in  public,  whereon  any  one  might  fix  what  he  judged  proper  to  be  propofed  ; 
on  the  other  Side  there  was  a  blank  Table,  where  he  might  write  what  he  had  a  mind  to 
propofe  fhould  be  corrected.  But  if  any  one  had  an  urgent  Remonftrance  to  make,  he  had  no 
more  ado  but  to  beat  a  Drum*  and  he  was  inftantly  heard.  All  this  was  advantageous  to  the 
Public,  without  being  difagreable  to  the  Prince  ;  who,  as  he  was  educated  from  his  Infancy  in  the 
Schools  of  Wifdom  and  Virtue,  had  nothing  in  him  to  reprehend,  that  could  occafion  to  him 
either  Grief  or  Shame.  As  he  was,  without  Ceremony,  inftrudled  in  the  mort  wholefom#  and  the 
mort:  fafe  Maxims,  he  naturally  took  every  thing  in  good  Part. 

Befides,  the  Ceremonies  inftituted  on  particular  Seafons  and  Days  ;  and  which  were  never  dif- 
penfed  with  by  the  Emperors  under  the  three  famous  Dynafties,  were  of  great  Ufe  both  to  the 
Prince  and  his  Subje&s.  Some  of  them  both  taught  and  infpired  Refpedt  to  the  Sovereign,  others, 
Obedience  and  Piety  to  Parents,  and  others,  the  Rules  of  Gravity  and  Decency.  The  mort:  mi¬ 
nute  Obfervance  had  its  allegorical  Meaning  ;  for  Inftance,  it  was  ufual  for  the  Prince  not  to  fee 
qn  Animâl  dead  which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  fee  when  living,  nor  to  tarte  of  any  Creature 
whofe  Groans  he  had  heard  when  under  the  Knife  of  the  Butcher  ;  for  this  Reafon,  he  never 
.  went  near  the  Kitchens.  The  End  of  all  this  was,  to  encourage  in  the  Prince  and  all  about  him, 
Sentiments  of  Goodnefs,  Humanity  and  Compaffion.  If  it  is  afked,  why  every  one  of  our  three 
famous  Dynafties  continued  fo  long  ?  I  anfwer,  from  obferving  all  thele  Meafures,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  the  right  Education  of  the  Heir  to  the  Throne. 

The  Reverfe  happen’d  under  th sTfin,  Politenefs  and  Moderty  were  Virtues  fcarce  known.  The 
Man  mort  refpedted,  was  he  who  yeilded  to  no-body,  who  was  mort  liberal  of  his  injurious  Lan¬ 
guage,  and  mort  grofly  affronted  the  firft  who  came  in  his  Way.  Thus,  neither  the  Rites  nor  Vir¬ 
tue,  but  the  fear  of  Punifhment  was  the  Prop  of  Government:  So  that  Chau  kau ,  Governor  to 
(*)  JJû  hay ,  entertained  him  with  nothing  but  this  Maxim.  To  Day,  Heads  were  cut  off,  to 
Morrow,  whole  Families  were  maflacred.  What  was  the  Event?  Hu,  hay ,  to  Day,  mounted  the 
Throne,  and  to  Morrow,  killed  one  of  his  Subjects  with  his  own  Hand.  The  mort  refpedtful 
and  juft  Complaints  parted  for  fèditious  Murmurs,  the  moft  important  Advices  were  treated  as 

trifling, 

(*)  This  wa#  the  Name  of  the  Son,  whom  Shi  whang  appointed  for  his  SucceTor  j  being  the  fame  who  was  afterwards  called  Eul/hi, 
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trifling,  and  the  Prince  faw  the  Head  of  a  Man  ftruck  off  with  the  fame  Indifference  as  that  of 
%  Poppy.  Mu  a  this  be  attributed  only  to  the  Nature  of  the  Prince  ?  By  no  Means,  the  great- 

Part  of  it  was  owing  to  his  bad  Education.  Of  two  common  Proverbs,  one  fays,  “  If  you 
have  no  Experience  in  an  Affair  yourfelf,  follow  thofe  that  have  fucceeded  in  it  :  ”  The  other  : 
“  When  the  firft  Cart  overturns,  he  who  drives  the  fécond  is  upon  his  Guard.” 

Our  three  famous  Dynafties  flouiifhed  long  ;  we  know  by  what  Means,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  imitate  thefe  Means.  The  Dynafty  of  the  Tfin  was  toon  cut  off  ;  we  know  the  crooked 
Paths  they  kept,  and  theTraces  of  their  Steps  are  mark’d  out  to  us,  fo  let  us  fhun  them.  To  march 
in  the  Steps  of  the  Tjin,  is  to  perifh  like  them.  I  have  laid,  and  fay  it  again,  that  upon  the  Edu- 
cation  of  the  hereditary  Prince,  depends  the  Fate  of  his  Empire.  But  upon  what  does  the  Suc- 
cefs  of  this  Education  depend?  Upon  two  effential  Points j  Firft:,  that  he  be  earlv  inftrudted. 
Secondly,  that  it  be  by  Men  equal  to  the  Office.  When  a  Prince  is  inftrudted  in  Time,  before  he 
receives  any  Prejudices,  good  Impreffions  have  all  their  Force  upon  his  Heart.  There  remains 
nothing  more  then  but  to  put  Men  about  him,  who  can  conduct  themfelves  wifely  and  dexte- 
roufly,  On  the  other  Hand,  if  this  is  delay’d,  and  if  his  Heart  has  got  a  wrong  Byafs,  you  may 
place  worthy  Men  about  him;  who  may  follow  him,  attend  him,  and  fee  his  Faults,  but  rarely 
can  they  fucceed  fo  far  .as  to  correct  them.  The  People  of  U  and  Twé  are  born  with  the  fame 
Inclinations,  and  in  their  Infancy  refemble  one  another  even  in  their  Accents  ;  but  when  they 
grow  up,  the  Antipathy  betwixt  them  is  fo  great,  that  they  can’t  endure  one  another.  Whence 
proceeds  this  but  from  Education  and  Cuftom  ?  I  then  had  Reafon  to  fay,  that  in  order  to  edu¬ 
cate  a  Prince  aright,  he  muff  be  early  put  into  good  Hands;  when  this  is  done,  the  Succefs  in  a 
manner  is  certain,  and  confequently,  the  Empire  is  happy.  For,  as  the  Shu  king  fays,  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  all  the  People  depends  upon  one  Man.  This  is  what  ought  to  be  thought  of,  and 
is  what  moft  immediately  preffes.  (*) 

The  moft  clear-lighted  Mortals  fee  what  is  paft,  much  more  diftindtly  than  what  is  to  come. 
But  what  is  the  end  of  our  Rites?  They  are  to  prevent  Diforders,  as  Chaftifements  are  to  punifbt 
them.  Hence,  every  one  muft  be  fenfible  of  the  Importance,  the  Neceffity,  and  the  Effeds  of 
Punifhments.  To  encourage  the  Pradtice  of  Virtue  by  Rewards,  and  to  deter  from  the  Purfuit 
of  Vice  by  Punifhments,  are  the  two  great  Springs  of  Government.  Our  ancient  Sages  have 
made  Ufe  of  them  with  a  matchlefs  Firmnefs,  Conftancy  and  Equity.  I  am  far  from  reje&ing 
either  ;  but  if  I  here  tye  myfelf  down  to  the  Rites,  it  is.  becaufe  they  tend  to  root  out  the  Seeds 
of  Vice  before  they  fpring  up.  They  inftrudt  the  People  by  almoft  infenfible  Degrees,  remov¬ 
ing  Vice,  and  directing  us  to  Virtue  fo  gently,  that  we  ourfelves  fcarce  perceive  the  Motions.  This 
mad zÇonfuçius  fay;  “It  is  a  happy  Talent  to  be  able,  to  determine  a  Law-Suit  aright;  there  are 
Men  who  can  do  this,  and  actually  do  it,  but  it  would  be  much  better,  were  there  no  Law-Suits 
at  all.”  Let  us  fearch  for  the  Means. 

They  who  would  aid  a  Prince  in  governing  well,  cannot,  in  my  Opinion,  do  better,  than  to 
diftinguifh  betwixt  his  real  and  principal  Interefts,  and  thofe  which  either  are  not  neceffarily  fo, 
or  fo  only  in  Appearance:  and  may  be  negledted  without  hurting  him.  Upon  this,  more  than 
.  any  Thing  elfe,  depends  a  Prince’s  good  or  bad  Succefs.  What  he  chiefly  ought  to  underftand  is, 
that  great  Alterations  either  for  the  better  or  the  worfe,  are  not  made  all  in  one  Day,  efpecially  in 
great  Empires  ;  that  they  proceed  by  little  and  little  from  remote  Caufes,  and  that  tho  their  Seeds 
are  fown  feperately,  yet  their  Effedts  appear  all  at  once.  If  the  ordinary  Government  depends 
.  only  upon  the  Rigour  of  Laws,  and  the  Severity  of  the  Princes,  thefe  Numbers  of  harfh  Laws 
and  cruel  Punifhments,  will  be  anfwered  by  the  People  with  a  load  of  Curfes  and  Rebellions. 
If  on  the  other  Hand,  the  Prince  regard  the  Rites  and  good  Example,  there  will  refult  from 
the  People  a  fincere  Union  among  themfelves,  and  hearty  Affedtions  for  his  Perfon.  Shi  whang 
wifhed  as  much  as  Cbing  tang  or  Vu  vang ,  to  do  Honour  to  the  Hall  of  his  Anceftors,  by  tranl- 
mitting  his  Crown  to  lateft  Pofterity.  Yet  Tang  and  Vû  founded,  each  of  them,  a  Dynafty  that 
lafted  for  6  or  700  Years,  while  that  of  Shi  whang  endured  but  for  thirteen.  The  Caufe  of  fo 
vaft  a  Difference  was  as  follows. 

The  Empire  may  be  compared  to  a  Veffel  beautiful  and  precious,  but  brittle.  If  it  is  always 
placed  upon  a  compadt,  fure  Place,  it  will  continue  whole  for  a  Ion  g  Time  ;  without  this  Precaution 
it  will  be  foon  broken.  Goodnefs,  Juftice,  the  Rites,  and  Muflc,  compofed  a  firm  and  compadt 
Bafis,  upon  which  Tang  and  Vû  eftablifhed  their  Empire.  Thus,  their  Dynafties  continued  for 
many  Ages,  and  their  Memories  is,  and  ever  will  be,  dear  to  us  and  our  Pofterity.  As  for  Shi 
•whang ,  he  eftablifhed  his  Authority  folely  upon  Terror  and  Punifhments,  neither  Virtue  or  Bene¬ 
ficence  having  the  leaft  fhare  therein:  Hence  foon  followed  the  Murmurs  and  Imprecations  of  his 
Subjedts  who  hated  him,  as  being  their  greateft  Enemy  ;  and  he  in  Perfon  had  well  nigh  fallen  a 
Sacrifice  to  fo  general  a  Hatred.  His  Son  could  not  efcape  this  Fate,  and  at  once  loft  his  Life  and 
Empire.  This  Event  is  lb  late,  that  it  may  pafs  as  one  in  our  Days  ;  fo  that  I  can  produce  no 
;nore  interefting  Proof  to  confirm  what  I  have  advanced. 

A  Sovereign  may  be  compared  to  a  Hall,  the  Officers  of  his  Kingdom  to  the  Steps  of  the 
Stairs  that  lead  to  it,  and  the  People  to  the  Ground,  upon  which  thefe  Steps  ftand.  If  the  Haft 
is  fo  raifed  above  the  Ground,  that  there  are  betwixt  them,  for  Inflance,  nine  handfome  Steps  in 
:  good  Repair,  the  Look  of  it  is  grand  ;  it  has  a  good  Effedt,  and  we  mount  to  it  with  Refpedt. 

■  '  (*)  Perhaps  Kya  i,  to  finifli  one  of  the  Subjefts  of  his  groan¬ 

ing,  took  occafion  here  to  mention  fome  Circumftances  relating 
lo  this  Prince,  whofe  Education  was  negleded,  which  the  H  lito- 


rian  has  curtailed;  However  that  may  be,  he  enters  on  another 
Subject. 
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If,  on  the  other  Hand,  it  is  almoft  on  a  Level  with  the  Ground  it  ftands  on,  and  has  a  few  piti¬ 
ful  Steps  to  lead  to  it;  we  naturally  defpife  it,  and  enter  the  Hall  without  any  Ceremony.  The 
Application  of  this  is  eafy,  and  our  ancient  Emperors  underflood  it  well.  For  which  Reafon 
they  eflablifhed  that  beautiful  Variety  of  different  Orders.  Nearefl  their  Perfons  they  had  the 
Kong,  the  King ,  and  the  Ta  fû  ;  (*)  Thro’  different  Parts  of  the  Empire  were  difperfed  the 
Kong,  the  Hew ,  the  Pê,  the  Tfe,  the  Nan,  without  counting  the  Officers  of  the  different  Cities 
and  a  great  Number  of  Subalterns. 

The  Sovereign,  raifed  above  all  thefe  Orders,  appeared  fo  grand  and  venerable,  that  all  the  Offi¬ 
cers  who  approached  him,  being  under  the  Shelter  of  his  Majefly,  were  fecure  from  all  Infults 
The  Vulgar  have  a  Proverb  :  Tho  I  killed  the  Rat,  I  had  a  Regard  for  the  VeffeL  This  Expref- 
fion,  tho’  homely,  may  be  applied  here.  ’Tis  the  Refpedt  due  to  the  Perfon  of  the  Prince,  that 
makes  even  the  Horfe  he  rides  on,  nay,  the  Straw  his  Horfe  eats,  refpedled.  Our  antient  Rituals 
prohibited  any  one  from  looking  into  the  Mouth  of  this  Horfe;  and  there  was  a  Punifhment  deter¬ 
mined,  for  any  one  that  trod  upon  the  Straw  he  was  to  ufe.  And  to  this  Day,  whoever  is  fit¬ 
ting,  when  the  Table  or  the  Baton  of  the  Prince  paffes  by,  inflantly  riles  ;  they  who  are  on  foot 
compofe  themfelves  refpe&fully  :  If  any  one  either  in  a  Chariot  or  on  Horfe-back,  meet  the 
Chariot  of  the  Prince,  tho’  empty,  he  immediately  alights  to  the  Ground.  Can  it  then  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  our  ancient  Laws  fubjedled,  to  the  corporal  Punifhments  they  prefcribed,  only  fuch 
as  were  of  an  Order  inferior  to  the  Ta  fû  ?  Doubtlefs  our  wife  Legiflators  thought  it  in  fome 
Meafure  inconfiflent  with  the  Refpedt  they  owed  the  Prince,  to  fubjedl  to  thefe  Laws  any  one 
who  by  his  Rank  approached  his  Perfon  ;  and  always  believed  that  as  the  Prince  raifed  none  to 
diflinguifhed  Ranks,  but  Men  of  true  Merit,  it  would  have  been  abfurd  to  have  employed  any 
fuch  Means  to  keep  them  in  their  Duty. 

And  indeed  we  don’t  find  in  Antiquity,  that  a  wife  Prince  punifhed  any  one  with  Death. 
Matters  are  a  good  deal  changed  in  that  Refpedt  ;  they  whom  our  ancient  Emperors  called  by 
way  of  Diftindtion,  when  they  fpoke  to  them,  (f)  Péfû ,  Pé  kyew,  are  liable  to  .be  capitally 
punifhed  ;  even  they,  whom  to  this  Day,  our  Emperors,  when  they  meet  them,  honour  with  a 
Civility,  are  not  exempted.  The  Kong ,  the  Hew ,  and  the  Vang  themfelves,  are  fubject  to  the  moft 
infamous  Punifhments,  as  well  as  the  meanefl  People.  Their  Vifages  are  branded,  their  Nofes  flit 
their  Hair  cut  off,  they  are  whipt,  expofed  in  open  Roads,  and  are  fometimes  cut  in  Pieces.  Nay* 
I  muft  fay  more,  it  is  no  rare  Thing  to  fee  Officers  of  the  highefl  Rank  fuffer  the  moft  ignonimous 
of  all  Punifhments,  by  having  their  Heads  cut  off.  To  pufh  things  to  fuch  Extremities,  to  pay 
fo  little  Regard  to  the  higheft  Diftindtions,  befides  that  they  are  the  means  to  make  the  Pof- 
fefiors  of  them  take  vile  Inclinations,  is  going  againft  the  Proverb,  and  paying  no  Refpedt  to  the 
Vefiel.  i' ■ 

Another  Proverb  fays,  That  let  the  Shoes  be  never  fo  well  made,  they  won’t  make  a  Pillow,  and 
however  neat  the  Cap  may  be,  it  won’t  mend  the  Shoes.  Formerly,  was  an  Officer  broke  for  Cor¬ 
ruption  ?  His  Fault  was  mitigated  to  the  World,  and  it  was  only  faid,  that  he  had  not  duly  attended 
the  Rites.  Was  he  broke  for  Debauchery  ?  The  Harfhnefs  of  that  Expreffion  was  foftned,  and 
it  was  faid  ,  (J)  that  the  Curtains  about  him  were  too  thin.  If  he  was  broke  for  Weaknefs  or  In¬ 
capacity  to  difcharge  his  Duty,  it  was  faid,  that  his  fubaltern  Officers  obeyed  him  ill.  When  an 
Officer  then  was  declar’d  culpable,  if  the  Fault  was  not  of  a  high  Nature,  he  immediately  refign’d 
his  Employment,  and  Matters  went  no  farther.  If  his  Crime  was  capital,  as  foon  as  the  Prince 
had  pronounced  it  to  be  fuch,  the  Officer  turned  towards  the  (§)  North,  made  the  ordinary  Obei- 
fances,  firft  condemned,  and  then  actually  put,  himfelf  to  Death.  So  much  did  Antiquity  refpect 
Greatnefs  even  when  Guilty.  But  muft  they  then  efcape  ?  By  no  means  ;  let  them  be  cafheered, 
let  them  be  puniffi’d,  nay,  put  to  Death,  if  they  deferve  it.  But  to  feize  them,  to  baflonade  them, 
to  bind  them  with  Ropes,  to  deliver  them  up  like  the  meanefl  private  Perfons  to  the  vileft  Officer 
of  Juftice;  can  be  Spe&acles  profitable  neither  to  the  Small  nor  Great. 

It  is  pernicious  to  the  People,  from  whofe  minds  it  erafes  that  excellent  Maxim  ;  Refpeti  thofe 
who  are  over  you,  and  who  by  their  Rank  are  venerable.  It  is  pernicious  to  the  Great,  in  whom  it 
damps  thofe  heroic  Sentiments  which  their  high  Stations  infpire.  It  is  pernicious  to  the  Prince, 
as  naturally  tending  to  weaken  the  Zeal  of  thofe  upon  whom  principally  depend  both  his  Glory 
and  Safety.  For  this  Reafon,  the  Rites  have  always  recommended  to  a  Prince,  that  he  fhould 
treat  his  Minifters  and  other  great  Officers  with  Civility.  Otherwife,  the  People  will  forget  the 
Duty  they  owe  to  their  Superiors  ;  the  Effedls  of  which  Negledt  may  be  in  Time  felt  by  the  Prince 
himfelf.  The  great  Men  will  forget  themfelves,  and  feeing  themfelves  outwardly  degraded,  will 
degrade  themfelves,  if  we  may  fo  ufe  the  Expreffion,  inwardly  too.  No  more  will  they  entertain 
any  Sentiments  of  Honour;  but  acquit  themfelves  fuperficially  of  their  Duty,  and  catch  at  every 
Occafion  ot  plundering,  felling,  enriching  themfelves  with,  and  negledting  the  public  Good.  It 
their  Prince  is  diftrefs’d  upon  any  occafion,  they  will  take  but  little  Concern,  nay,  perhaps  aid  the 
oppofite  Party  underhand,  and  rejoice  at  his  Difficulties  ;  when  they  fee  the  State  and  the  Prince 
both  in  Danger,  their  firft  and  only  Care  is  to  provide  for  their  own  Safety. 


(*)  Perhaps  the  Hiftorian  has  here  Iikewife  cut  off  fome  Cir- 
cumftances  ;  at  lead  what  follows,  has  no  Connexion  with  what 
goes  before  ;  Kya  i  in  the  Thread  of  this  Difcourfe,  fpeaks  of  the 
Regard  a  Prince  ought  to  have  for  his  Minifters,  and  other  great 

Officers.  ° 


(t)  My  grand  Uncle ,  as  European  Princes  fay,  myCouJin,  to  Per¬ 
fons  of  a  certain  Rank. 

(t)  Contrary  to  the  Chinefe  Cuftom,  it  being  fcandalous  there 
for  Men  and  Women  to  be  feen  together  in  Common. 

(5)  The  Emperor  fat  with  his  Back  to  the  North,  and  his  Face 
to  the  South, 
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Yu  yang  was  a  great  Officer  under  Chong  bin.  When  Chi  pê  had  defeated  and  killed  Chong  bin, 

e  o  ere  an  nip  oyment  to  Yu  yang ,  who  accepted  of  it.  Chau  a  little  after  overcame  and 
put  tc 'Death  Chi  pc  upon  which  Yu  yang  appeared  inconfolable,  and  did  all  he  could  to  place  the 

11  °r  I  V*P0.n  ls  lel°  Throne  :  Hiftory  fays,  he  made  five  different  Attempts  for  that 
purpofe,  but  all  without  Succefs.  One  afked  of  Yu  yang  his  Motives  for  a  Conduct  fo  different 
from  his  formel  with  Regard  to  the  two  Princes  he  had  ferved.  Chong  bin,  anfwered  he,  ufed 
me  almoft  like  the  moil  vulgar  of  his  Subjefts,  tho'  I  was  under  him  a  great  Officer  ;  fo  I  took 
but  a  vulgar  Concern  in  his  Fate.  Chi  pê  treated  me  according  to  the  Rank  I  held  in  his  King- 
dom,  and  my  Grief  for  him  is  proportioned  to  his  Refpedt  for  me. 

And  indeed,  if  an  Officei,  for  whom  a  Prince  fhews  a  due  Regard,  is  not  zealous  in  that 
Prince  s  Service,  he  mud  be  a  Brute.  When  Affairs  are  on  a  right  footing  betwixt  a  Prince  and 
an  Officer,  the  latter  forgets  even  the  Intereds  of  his  own  Family  to  ferve  thofe  of  the  State.  If  an 
occafion  happens  that  he  may  be  a  great  Gainer,  or  muff:  be  a  confiderable  Lofer,  he  negleds  all 
Advantages,  and  hazards  every  thing  rather  than  to  defert  his  Duty:  In  fhort,  he  facrifices  him- 
leh  without  Referve  to  the  Service  of  his  Prince.  But  thefe  Dangers  are  rare,  when  the  Prince 
treats  his  great .  Men  with  the  Regard  prefcribed  by  the  Rites;  for  then  there  are  no  Differences 
among  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  who  after  they  have  lived  in  Friendfhip,  have  the  Satisfaction 
to  die  in  Peace,  and  to  be  buried  with  their  Fathers.  There  are  no  rebellious  Wars  amon^  the 
tributary  Princes,  each  lives  and  dies  in  Quiet  at  Home.  Good  Miniders  feek  for  no  Pretences 
to  retiie  from  Bufinefs,  which,  to  their  lait  Breath,  it  is  their  Pleafure  and  Duty  to  difcharge. 

The  Officers  of  War  do  the  fame,  and  willingly  die  on  a  Breach,  or  in  the  Frontiers  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  This  is  meant  by  the  Expreffion;  A  wife  and  an  accomplijhed  Prmce  is  J'afe  in  Ramparts 
of  Gold.  A  Comparifon  that  fhews  the  Relation  betwixt  him  and  his  Grandees.  Such  were  the 
happy  Effects  of  their  Union,  betwixt  our  ancient  Princes  and  their  great  Officers  ;  but  alas  !  Since 
t'heii  Days,  this  Maxim  is  much  negledted,  this  good  Cudom.  is  abolifhed.  Is  not  this  deplorable? 

The Fmperor Kang  his  Remarkl\  Kya  /,  like  an  able  Minider,  law  the  means  of  preventing  the 
leaft  Troubles,  reforming  i\bufes,  and  regulating  Manners.  No  Time,  no  Station  of  Life  efcaped 
him.  His  Underdanding  like  a  flaming  T orch  lighted  him  thro5  all.  What  an  Unhappinefs 
was  it  for  a  $uan  and  a  Kyang  to  baniffi  fo  great  a  Man,  and  to  lofe  the  Benefit  of  his  vaft 
Capacity  ? 

Another  Difcourfe  of  Kya  i,  to  induce  the  Emperor  Ven  ti;  to  lay  up  Stores  of 

Corn  and  Money. 

(*)  f\U  AN  tfe  fpeaking  of  the  People,  faid,  that  they  might  be  indrufted  and  formed  to 
gor>d  Morals,  when  there  was  wherewithal  to  feed  them.  But  no  Antiquity,  even  the 
mod;  remote  can  produce  an  Indance,  nor  is  there  any  to  this  Day,  of  a  People  continuing  long 
faithful  in  their  Duty,  when  they  wanted  the  Neceffaries  of  Life.  It  was  an  old  faying,  that  a 
Man  who  did  not  labour  the  Ground  was  in  danger  to  want  Bread.  A  Woman  who  negleds 
to  work  at  Stuffs,  may  be  foon  without  Cloaths.  The  Neceffaries  of  Life  are  not  all  to  be  had 
at  all  Times.  If  they  are  not  frugally  managed, dhey  mud  run  fhort.  Such  were  the  Maxims  of 
Antiquity  ;  Maxims  which  they  practifed,  and  whereof  the  exatd  Obfervance  formed  the  Bafis 
of  their  Government.  Thus  they  never  wanted  Neceffaries. 

At  prefent,  Agriculture  is  neglected.  Vad  Numbers  of  People  live  upon  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth,  which  very  few  cultivate.  This  is  equal  to  a  Famine.  On  the  other  Hand,  Debauchery 
and  Luxury  increafe;  this  is  the  fame  as  if  Troops  of  Robbers  plundered  the  Empire.  When 
Robbery  and  Famine  prevail  at  once  in  a  State,  for  what  can  one  anfwer  ?  Forty  Years  ago,  the 
Dynady  of  the  Han  began.  They  did  not  lay  up  the  lead  Referve,  either  publick  or  private.  This 
awakens  Compaffion  when  one  confiders  it.  If  Rain  was  ever  wanting  to  fall  jud  at  the  Time 
it  was  expeded,  the  People  were  indantly  alarmed.  Was  there  a  fcarce  Year?  One  bartered 
away  his  Degrees,  another  difpofed  of  his  Children.  This  is  nounufual  Thing.  When  a  State 
is  upon  the  Brink  of  Ruin,  can  the  Father  or  the  Mader  of  it  be  without  Dread?  That  Years 
of  Famine  may  come,  is  to  be  expeded.  Tu  and  Tang  have  themfelves  paffed  thro’  thefe  fhock- 
ing  Proofs.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  by  Misfortune,  2  or  300  Leagues  of  a  Country  proves  barren. 

How  fhall  this  be  remedied?  At  the  fame  Time,  fuppofe  our  Frontiers  are  invaded,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  fend  large  Armies  to  their  Defence,  how  are  our  Troops  to  be  maintained  ?  There  is 
War  and  Famine  at  once,  and  the  Empire  impoveriffied  without  having  any  Refource. 

It  commonly  happens  in  thele  Cafes,  that  the  daring  and  the  drong  take  advantage  of  the  Op¬ 
portunity  to  aifemble,  to  plunder,  and  to  rob  where  ever  they  can.  While  the  weaker  are  for  fome 
Time  fupported  by  the  Price  they  get  for  their  Children,  and  then  they  perilh  miferably.  Thefe 
are  not  vainTerrors  ;  you  know  they  are  not..  You  are  but  half  Mader  of  the  Extremities  of  your 
Empire,  which  want  but  an  Opportunity  to  revolt.  If  fo  a  cruel  Piece  of  News  were  brought 
you  all  of  a  fudden,  how  would  you  behave  ?  Would  it  be  then  time  to  deliberate  ?  Believe  me, 
there  is  nothing  of  fo  great  Confequence,  as  to  lay  up  in  Time  good  Magazines  of  Provifions  : 

This  will,  as  it  were,  fecure  your  Empire.  When  the  Treafury  is  full,  and  Provifions  abound, 
every  thing  is  calm  ;  and  the  State  is  equally  able  to  make  a  Defence,  or  to  pulh  a  Conqued. 

(*)  A  Glofs  fays,  that  the  erecting  of  the  Granaries  which  the  Emperor  had  in.  every  City  in  China,  was  owing  to  this  Difcourfe. 
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The  firft  Step  to  this  is,  effectually  to  labour  for  the  Re-eftablifhment  of  Agriculture.  TV»  oil 


themfelves  to  Employments  ufelefs  in  Society  ?  Difpatch  all  fuch  to  cultivate  the  Lands  which 
lie  barren  to  the  South.  This  is  the  beft  and  the  moll  profitable  Employment.  Nay,  if  it  be 
neceffary,  don’t  fpare  even  Force.  Thus,  you  will  have  in  all  Parts,  wherewithal  to  lay  up  Re_ 
ferves  of  Provifions  ;  and  by  procuring  Plenty,  you  can  affure  the  Repofe  of  all  your  Empire 
whereas,  now  it  is  in  a  dangerous  and  a  melancholy  Situation.  This  is  what  afflicts  me.  My 
prefuming  to  give  you  this  Advice,  proceeds  only  from  my  Zeal  for  the  Glory  and  Welfare  of 
your  State. 

T’be  Emferor  Kang  hi’r  Remark.]  The  Fundamentals  of  Government  confift  in  inftruCting 
and  feeding  the  People.  When  we  behold  with  what  Vehemence  and  Zeal,  Kya  /,  in  thofe  Days 
fought  to  promote  the  publick  Good,  we  can’t  help  faying  ;  This  is  a  Man  whom  we  may  juftly 
call  a  proper  Counfellor  for  a  Prince.  ■ 

A  Glofs .]  In  Confequence  of  this  Difcourfe,  Ven  ti  published  Declarations  to  animate  the  Peo¬ 
ple  to  Agriculture  ;  and  revived  the  ancient  Rite  of  cultivating  the  Earth  with  his  own  Hands 
to  give  them  an  Example.  '  > 

Chang,  fir  named  Li  vang,  was  the  lap  of  the  Children  o/Kau  ti,  Founder  of  the 
Dynajly  of  the  Han.  When  his  elder  Brother  Ven  ti  became  Emperor,  he  made 
him  King  of  Whay  nan.  The  new  King  afterwards  committed  many  Faults, 
and  Ten  ti,  who  was  naturally  mild,  took  no  notice  of  them,  till  wearied  out 
by  his  repeating'  them,  he  ordered  a  Tfyang  kyun  (*),  who  was  at  the  fame  time 
a  Hew,  to  write  the  following  Reprimand  to  the  Vang  of  Whay  nan.  Tho' 

the  'I  fyang  kyun  wrote  with  his  own  Hand,  it  was  in  Terms,  which  Jhewed 
that  it  was  by  the  Emperor  s  Orders. 

GREAT  King.  I  have  heard  often  of  your  Refolution,  your  Juftice,  your  Continence 
Honour,  and  other  good  Qualifications;  that  is  to  fay,  that  (f)  Tyen  treating  you  as  one  of 
its  Favourites,  has  crowned  you  with  its  Gifts,  and  given  you  Qualifications  to  form  you  for  a 
(t)  Sbing-,  this  is  what  you  ought  carefully  to  attend  to  :  But  it  would  feem  by  your  Conduft  that 
you  do  not,  fince  you  are  ungrateful  for  the  Gifts  of  Tyen.  Our  prefent  Emperor  no  fooner 
mounted  the  Throne,  but  he  made  you  the  Vang  of  Whay  nan  from  a  Hew.  You  thought 
yourlelf  fo  little  deferving  of  that  Honour,  that  it  was  with  Difficulty  you  accepted  it.  However 
he  inverted  you  with  the  Kingdom,  which  on  his  Part  was  a  lingular  Favour.  Since  that  Time’ 
you  have  never  appeared  at  his  Court  ;  you  only  once  made  a  Step  to  afk  Permiffion  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  but  far  from  demanding  it  in  the  regulated  Forms,  and  with  the  Refpeft  due  to  a  Sovereign  ; 
you  did  not  even  exactly  obferve  the  Regard  due  from  a  younger  to  an  elder  Brother. 

Befides,  you  have  of  our  own  Authority,  and  as  it  were  to  fhew  its  Extent,  put  "  to  Death  a 
Perfon  of  the  Rank  of  Chu  hew.  Our  Emperor  is  unwilling  to  enquire  into  it,  but  this  is  an 
extraordinary  Indulgence.  The  Emperor  by  our  Laws,  has  the  foie  Right  of  filling  up  the  <rcit 
Employments  in  every  Kingdom  ;  yet  you,  rejeéting  a  Minifter  regularly  nominated  by  him 
prefumptuoufly  demanded  tiiat  you  might  be  admitted  to  appoint  another.  Our  Emperor  was 
willing  to  difpenfe  with  the  Law,  and  to  indulge  you  in  this.  Could  there  be  greater  Conde- 
feendance.  You  next  attempted,  as  it  were,  to  degrade  the  Chu  hew  in  your  Territories.  You  in¬ 
filled  upon  their  keeping  Guard  in  Linnen  Habits  at  Chingting  the  Burying-place  of  your  (||)Mo- 
ther.  This  the  Emperor  would  not  permit,  but  it  was  as  it  were  degrading  yourfelf,  when  you 
was  thus  deprived  of  the  Homage  of  the  Hew  ;  fo  that  in  this,  he  fhewed  a  Regard  to  your 
Dignity.  This  is  a  frefli  Obligation  you  lie  under  to  him. 

Reafon  would  teach,  that  you  ought  to  exert  yourfelf  in  anfwering  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  by  an  exad  Obfervance  of  all  your  Duties:  On  the  contrary,  by  the  Licentioufnefs  both  of 
your  Words  and  Aftions,  you  give  him  frelh  Matter  of  Offence,  and  ruin  your  own  Charafter 
throughout  the  Empire.  This  indeed  is  judging  very  ill.  All  that  your  Family  or  your  felf 
now  polfefs,  comes  originally  from  your  Father  Kau  ti.  He  many  Times  endured  the  Inclemen¬ 
cies  of  Air,  expofing  himfelf  to  the  Dangers  of  Battles  and  Sieges,  where  he  was  covered  with 
glorious  Wounds.  Why  did  he  fuffer  this  ?  It  was  to  eftablifh  his  Family.  Inftead  of  applying 
yourlelf  ferioufly  to  imitate  fo  worthy  a  Father,  inftead  of  performing  the  Tfi  and  other  Ceremo¬ 
nies,  which  may  revive  in  your  Mind  the  Ideas  of  his  Virtues  and  Exploits';  you  are  forming  an 
extravagant  Piojedt  of  degrading  the  Heu\  who  are  dependant  on  you,  to  the  Rank  of  the  com¬ 
mon  People.  fo  degenerate  thus  into  Pride  and  Avarice,  is  not  to  Derform  the  Pnrt  of  o  wnrtHv 
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(I)  A  Man  of  the  fir  ft  Order. 

(|j)  She  was  not  Mother  to  Ven  ti. 
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your  greateft  Officers  infamous  Punifhments,  where  is  your  Clemency  ?  In  ffiewing  the  greateft 
Contempt  for  the  I  iz/zg-  and  the  Hi?w,  that  you  may  honour  and  ra ife  a  worthlels  young  De- 
ee>  .  ofe  °nT  Merit  1S  his  Sword,  where  is  your  Underftanding  ?  In  ffiort,  in  neglecting 
all  Study,  in  flighting  all  Council,  in  running  blindly  into  every  Suggeftion  of  your  Paflion,  and 
Caprice,  where  is  your  Conduct  ?  Great  Prince,  beware  !  The  Way  you  tempt  is  dangerous,  and 
may  lead  you  to  your  Ruin,  nay,  ifl  may  fo  fay,  you  degrade  your  felf  from  the  Dignity  o f  Vang. 

In  tread  of  flaying  at  your  own  Court,  there  with  Majefty  to  receive  the  Honours  due  to  your 
Digmty,  you  flutter  about,  and  piqueing  yourfelf  upon  equalling  Mong  pwen^  you  affect  to  act  the 
Bully  ;  how  indecent  is  that  ?  I  repeat  it  once  more,  all  your  Steps  are  fo  dangerous,  that  if  you 
take  not  Care  in  Time,  I  dare  pronounce,  that  (*)  Kau  ti  will  receive  no  more  Offerings  from  your 
Hands.  Formerly  Chew  kong  put  to  Death  Quan  Jhfi ,  and  imprifoned  Tfayjhû,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  the  Dynafty  of  the  Chew.  When  kong  Prince  of  Tfi,  put  to  Death  his  own  Brother  for  RebeU 
lion,  TJi?i  foi  whang  put  to  Death  two  of  his  Brothers,  and  lent  his  Mother  a  great  way  off, 
in  order  to  fecure  the  Peace  of  the  Empire.  Kin  vang ,  whom  your  Father  Kau  ti  had  made 
V ang  of  lay,  defended  that  State  very  ill  againft  the  Hyong  nu  ;  and  Kau  ti  deprived  him  of  his 
Charge.  The  Vang  or  Lfi  pê  took  it  in  his  Head  to  raife  Troops:  Our  Emperor  did  himfelf 
Juftice.  Such  were  the  former  Proceedings  at  the  Court  of  Tfi  and  Chew.  We  have  likewife 
taken  a  View. of  what  has  been  tranfaCted  in  our  Days,  by  the  Tfm  and  the  Han.  And  will  you 
pretend  to  difpute  with  the  Emperor,  regardlefs  of  thefe  Examples,  both  ancient  and  modern  ? 
Ridiculous  ! 

If  you  do  not  amend,  your  Quality  of  being  the  Emperor’s  Brother,  cannot  exempt  you 
from  being  judged  by  the  Laws.  If  Things  come  to  that  Pafs,  you  are  infallibly  ruin’d,  and  your 
Officers  great  and  fmall,  efpecially  your  Minifters,  mu  A  be  involv’d  in  your  Fate.  To  lofe  in  this 
Manner,  at  leaft,  your  Rank  and  your  State,  to  become  the  ObjeCt  of  Compaffion  to  thofe  of  the 
meaneft  St  ations,  to  fee  your  Officers  punifhed,  and  draw  the  Scoffs  of  a  whole  Empire  upon  youi* 
own  Perfon,  in  fhort,  to  be  a  Stain  to  the  Memory  of  your  god-like  Father,  is  what  muff:  be 
very  difagreeable  to  your  Spirit.  Set  then  about  a  Change.  Write  a  refpedful  Letter  to  your  Bro¬ 
ther,  and  acknowledge  your  Fault  in  thefe  Terms:  “  (+)  I  had  the  Unhappinefs  to  lofe  my 
“  Father  in  my  Infancy,  the  Troubles  of  the  Lyu  then  fucceeded,  and  lafted  for  fome  Time. 

<c  Since  your  Acceffion  to  the  Throne,  that  happy  Change  and  your  Favours  puffed  me  too  much 
“  up:  Blinded  by  Pride,  I  have  committed  many  conffderable  Faults,  which,  when  I  reflect  at 
“  prefent  upon,  fill  me  at  once  with  the  moft  fenfible  Grief,  and  the  beft  grounded  Fear.  ’Tis 
<c  with  thefe  Sentiments,  that  humbly  proftrate  upon  the  Earth,  without  daring  to  raife  myfelf. 
•<c  I  wait  for  the  Chaftifement  I  deferve.” 

If  you  behave  thus,  the  Emperor,  as  he  is  your  Emperor,  will  allow  himfelf  to  be  mollified  ; 
and  as  he  is  your  Brother,  will  be  highly  pleafed  at  your  return  to  your  Duty.  Each  of  you 
will  poffefs  your  high  Ranks  with  a  mutual  Contentment.  This  is  what  I  wifh,  and  fure  tis  of  the 
greateft  Importance  to  you,  that  ferioufly  weighing  my  Advice,  you  inftantly  follow  the  Courfe  I 
fuggeff  ;  for  if  you  hefitate  long,  the  Arrow  will  be  difcharged,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  flop  it.. 

A  Glofs. ]  Li  vang  was  difcontented  at  this  Letter,  and  held  on  his  former  Way  ;  foon  after,  he 
was  judged  in  Form,  and  banifhed. 

The  Advice  that  Kya  i  propofed  under  the  Emperor  Ven  ti,  to  diminijh  the  Power 
of  the  tributary  Princes  by  dividing  their  Eflates ,  was  renew'd  by  Shau tfo, 
under  King  ti,  the  fucceedmg  Emperor .  The  Matter  was  brought  into  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  whereupon  the  U  and  Tfu  revolted.  King  ti  retraced,  and  facrifced 

Chau  tfo,  as  if  he  had  given  the  Advice .  There  is  nothing  in  the  Dfcourfe 
of*C  hau  tfo  on  this  Occajion ,  but  what  we  have  already  fen  in  that  of  Kya  i  • 
fo  I  but  jufl  mention  it,  and  proceed  to  other  Difcourjes  of  that  Minijler . 

A  Difcourfe  upon  War,  addrejjed  to  the  Emperor  King  ti. 

1H  A  V  E  heard,  that  fince  the  Acceffion  of  the  prefent  Dynafty  to  the  Throne,  die  (+)  Hû  lu 
have  made  many  Incurfions  into  our  Frontiers,  and  always  carried  off  a  Booty,  either  more  or 
lefs  confiderable.  In  the  time  of  (§)  Kau  hew ,  in  one  Irruption  they  forced  feveral  Cities,  ravaged 
a  large  Extent  of  Country,  carried  oft'  a  great  Quantity  of  Cattle,  and  either  killed  or  made  Slaves 
of  many  of  the  Emperor’s  Subjects.  They  returned  fome  time  after  by  the  fame  Quarter;  we  oppo- 
fed  them  with  fome  Troops,  but  we  were  defeated  ;  and  a  good  many  of  our  Officers  killed  upon 
the  Spot.  It  is  a  common  faying,  that  “  Victory  infpires  even  Cowards  with  Courage.  And  a 
«  defeated  Army  can  fcarce  fupport  itfelf.  Since  the  Days  of  Kau  hew ,  thefe  Barbarians  entered 
thrice  by  Long  fi ,  and  came  always  off  with  Advantage.  At  prefent  it  is  otherways  ;  Our  Troops 
that  lie  on  that  Side  of  the  Empire,  fuftained  by  the  Protection  of  (||)  the  She  tfi, ,  and  directed  by 
your  wife  Orders,  have  revived  the  Courage  of  the  neighbouring  People,  and  we  are  in  a  Con¬ 
dition 

(*)  He  here  infinuates  to  Li  vang,  that  he  may  come  to  lofe  (%)  The  fame,  who  by  way  of  Contempt,  are  called  Hyong  nu. 
his  Life.  What  follows  proves  this  to  be  the  Senfe.  Hyong  fignifying  HO  eke  à,  Cruel  ;  TSu  a  Slave. 

(f)  The  Cbivefe  Expreflion  is  equivalent  to  this:  They  fay  ($)  The  Queen  Dowager  of  Kau  ti. 
literally,  your  Subjefl  had  the  Unhappinefs  ;  and  above,  for  I  have  (jj)  This  appears  to  be  a  tutelar  Spirit  ;  but  the  Cbinefe  are 
heard  their  Exprelhon  is,  your  Subjeâl  has  heard.  The  Chinefe,  not  fo  little  agreed  upon  the  precife  Signification  of  thefe  two  Let- 
excepting  the  Vang,  make  ufe  of  this  Term  when  they  fpeak  ters,  that  I  chofe  not  to  tranflate  them, 
to  the  Emperor.  1  •  J  / 
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dition  not  only  to  refill,  but  to  conquer  them.  There  have  paffed  already  feveral  Aftions,  in  which 
vve  defeated  the  Barbarians,  tho’  they  had  the  Advantage  in  Numbers. 


Men. 


,  Ubicatvw  — - 7  - w  - - J -  O  ' 

Sir,  The  Difference  of  this  Succels  is  not  owing  to  the  People  of  Longji,  who  of  them- 
felves  are  not  more  nor  lefs  brave  than  they  were,  but  to  the  Generals  and  Officers.  A  Book  en¬ 
titled  The  Art  of  War  fays,  “  That  there  are  no  People,  however  brave,  who  can  be  called  in- 
tc  vincible,  but  there  are  Generals,  of  whom  it  may  be  faid,  that  they  never  were  beaten.”  N0_ 
thing  is  then  of  greater  Importance,  either  for  the  Reputation  of  your  Arms,  or  the  Safety  of 
your  Frontiers,  than  the  Choice  of  your  General. 

Succefs  in  Befides  this  Choice,  there  are  three  other  Things  of  the  utmoft  Importance  to  the  Succefs  of 
War  to  what  Battle,  and  to  which  a  good  General  ought  to  attend.  Firft,  the  Ground,  which  he  ought  to  know 
owing.  perfectly  well,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  all  Advantages  of  its  Situation.  Secondly,  that  his 
Men  become  Warlike,  by  a  continual  Exercife  of  their  Arms.  Thirdly,  that  the  Arms  of 
which  there  are  different  Sorts,  be  all  excellent.  As  to  the  Ground,  if  the  Country  is  incumbered 
OftheChoice  ^oc^s>  Woods  or  Rivers,  or  tho’  level,  if  covered  with  Buffies,  and  rank  Grafs,  he  ought 
^  Ground,  to  employ  his  Infantry  ;  fince  a  Soldier  on  Foot  is  then  better  worth  two  others,  either  on  Horie- 
back  or  in  a  Chariot.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  meets  with  a  plain  level  Field,  or  a  Tradl  of  high 
lying  Ground,  without  either  Woods  or  Rocks,  he  ought  to  employ  his  Cavalry,  for  then  a  Horfe- 
man  or  a  Charioteer  is  worth  ten  foot  Soldiers.  If  the  Rifings  of  the  Ground  are  frequent,  the 
Valleys  narrow,  and  feperated  with  a  great  many  Rivers,  the  beft  Arms  are  Bows,  fhorter  Arms 
are  then  of  fmall  Ufe;  nay,  of  fo  little,  that  one  good  Archer  is  then  worth  a  hundred  Soldiers 
otherwife  armed.  Where  they  meet  with  Thickets  and  Woods,  they  muff  have  rccourfe  to  their 
Hatchets,  for  then  one  good  Hatchet-man  is  worth  more  than  two  Pike-men.  In  Defiles  and 
Windings,  the  Sworn  and  Dagger  are  of  ufe:  A  Man  thus  armed  is  then  worth  ten  Archers. 

As  to  the  Men  themfelves,  the  fubaltern  Officers  ought  to  be  chofen,  and  the  Soldiers  well 
difciplined.  Otherwife  they  will  know  nothing  of  Encampments  or  Marches,  it  will  be  eafy  to 
difperfe,  and  impoffible  to  rally  them  ;  they  will  let  flip  every  Advantage,  and  neither  have  Cau- 
tion  to  prevent  forfeen,  nor  Dexterity  to  extricate  themfelves  from  unforfeen  Dangers.  They  will 
not  know  when  to  obey  the  Signal,  either  of  the  (-J-)  Drum  or  the  Kettle-Drum  j  and  a  hundred 
fuch  raw  undifciplined  Men  are  not  worth  two. 

As  to  their  Armour,  if  offenfive,  it  muff  be  found,  handfome,  and  fharp.  If  defenfive  it  muff  be 
ftrong  and  thick.  You  may  as  well  expofe  a  Man  naked  to  the  Waift,  as  allow  him  to  carry  a 
bad  Cuirafs  :  A  Bow  that  wants  force,  is  not  fo  good  as  a  Dagger.  An  Arrow  that  does  not  fly 
ffreight,  is  as  bad  as  none.  And  if  it  does  fly,  what  is  the  ufe  of  it  if  it  has  not  Fôrce  to  pierce  ? 
A  Man  had  as  good  be  without  Steel,  as  to  have  it  blunt  and  bad.  If  a  General  does  not  watch 
over  this,  and  if  his  Soldiers  are  but  ill  armed,  five  Men  are  not  fo  good  as  one.  The  Book  I  have 
cited  goes  on.  “  To  lead  on  an  Army  ill  provided  with  Arms,  is  to  carry  Men  to  be  butchered. 
A  Prince  who  puts  a  General  at  the  Head  of  wretched  Troops  that  are  to  fight,  in  Effect,  deli¬ 
vers  them  up  to  the  Enemy.  And  the  General,  who  negle&s  thofe  Points  we  have  touched 
upon,  is  a  Traytor  to  his  Prince  :  In  fhort,  a  Prince  who  makes  an  ill  Choice  of  a  General,  aban¬ 
dons  his  Dominions  to  his  Enemy.  Their  Maxims  are  very  juft,  and  ought  to  be  weighed.” 
’Tis  farther  faid,  and  juftly  too,  that  as  there  is  a  Difference  betwixt  great  and  little,  between 
ftrong  and  weak,  between  what  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  what  is  eafy  and  favourable,  a 
Man  muff  underftand  and  attend  to  all  thefe  Circumftances,  before  he  can  determine  aright  how 
he  is  to  a£t  Different  States  ought  to  have,  and  generally  have,  different  Manners.  The  Max¬ 
ims  of  a  fmall  Kingdom  are  to  yeild  to  a  greater,  that  it  may  procure  Peace.  The  common 
Maxim  of  little  States  is,  whenever  Occafion  ferves,  to  unite  againft  a  greater  Power.  The  Maxim 
of  our  Empire  is,  always  to  oppofe  Barbarians  againft  Barbarians. 

The  Hu  lû ,  with  whom  we  have  now  to  do,  have  three  Advantages  which  we  want.  Their  . 
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neither  our  Horfes  nor  Chariots  can  enter,  far  lefs,  adt.  Thefe  People  are  accuftomed  to  make 
irregular  Incurfions  from  their  Youth,  and  while  they  are  galloping  over  Mountains  and  Plains, 
know  how  to  fhoot  very  exadtly  from  their  Bows.  As  neither  our  Horfes  or  Chariots  can  come 
at  them,  how  can  our  poor  foot  Soldiers  make  Head  againft  them  ?  Befides  the  Hû  lû  fear  neither 
Wind  nor  Rain,  Hunger  nor  Thirft.  They  are  much  fitter  for  Fatigue,  and  more  hardened  to 
Labour  than  our  People.  But  whert  we  engage  them  in  a  plain  open  Field,  we  have  great  Advan¬ 
tages.  The  Evolutions  of  our  Cavalry  and  Chariots  put  them  in  Diforder.  Our  large  Bows  do 
Execution  at  a  great  Diftance  ;  their’s  make  no  Impreffion  upon  us.  When  we  come  even  to 
handy  Blows,  our  Men  armed  with  good  Cuiraffes,  keeping  ftill  their  Ranks,  with  either  their 
Swords  or  their  Pikes  in  their  Elands,  and  fuftained  by  our  Archers,  foon  rout  the  Barbarians. 
When  our  Men  fkirmifh  or  fight  ever  fo  little  at  a  Diftance,  the  defenfive  Arms  of  thefe  Bar¬ 
barians  being  made  of  nothing  but  Skins  or  Wood,  are  foon  broke  to  Pieces.  If  both  Sides  de¬ 
mount  and  engage  Hand  to  Hand,  fighting  only  with  fhort  Arms,  thefe.  Hu  lû  refill  us  ftill 

.  they  are  accuftomed  only  to  fight  on  Elorfeback,  they  have  not  Refolution  ênoueh  to 
maintain  a  Difpute  on  Foot. 

By  this  Reckoning,  we  have  feven  Advantages  over  thefe  Barbarians,  for  three  that  they  have  over 
us.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  we  can  eafily  bring  ten  Men  into  the  Field  for  their  one  ;  the  Vidorv 
appears  ftill  more  certain.  However  we  may  always  fay  with  great  Truth,  that  Arms  are  fatal 
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Inftruments  and  War  is  a  dangerous  Trade.  The  greateft  and  the  ftrongeft  may  there,  in  an 
ini  ant,  e  eve  e  witi  the  meaned  and  the  weaked  ;  and  it  fometimes  happens,  that  by  too 
detei mined  a  e  o  ution  to  conquer,  a  Defeat  becomes  total  and  irretrievable.  Then  Repentance 
is  too  ate  To  tread  warily,  and  to  leave  nothing  to  Fortune,  is  always  a  good  Maxim.  There  are 
foine  o  t  eie  Strangers  that  voluntarily  fubmit  to  our  Laws;  of  thefe  may  be  form’d  a  Body  of  fe- 
■  yeral  Thoufands.  They  are  a  Race  as  hardy  and  as  laborious  as  the  Hû  lû:  They  have  all  their 
Manners  and  ad  their  Qualities;  and  in  my  Opinion,  may  be  of  great  Ufe.  We  ought  to  provide 
them  well  in  Arms  both  oifenlive  and  defenfive,  and  put  at  their  tiead  one  of  our  bed  Officers  ; 
who  is  beforehand  a  little  acquainted  with  their  Manners,  and  who  knows  how  to  gain  them  : 
We  ought  to  recommend  to  this  General,  to  employ  thofe  Troops,  only  in  Defiles  and  Pafies, 
and  to  make  Ufe  of  others  in  open  Fields.  This  in  my  Opinion  is  the  Way  to  hazard  nothing. 
Tradition  informs  us,  that  an  underdanding  Prince  makes  his  Advantage  of  every  thing,  even  of 
a  Fool  s  VV  ords.  What  am  I,  but  a  Man  without  Wifdom,  and  without  Merit  ?  However  I  don’t 
defpair,  but  that  your  Majedy’s  Wifdom  will  find  fomething  in  this  Difcourfe  that  may  be  of  Ufe. 

I  Another  Difcourfe  oj  the  fame  Shan  tfo,  to  the  fame  Emperor,  upon  the  Manner 
I  of  fe  curing  the  Frontiers  of  the  Empire. 

IF  IN  D  that  tmder  the  Dynady  of  the  Tjin,  Shi  whang  from  the  North,  attacked  Hu  me  (T) 
and  Tangywe  in  the  South  :  He  took  Arms,  not  to  guard  his  Frontiers  and  fecurehis  Subjects, 
but  to  gratify  an  unbounded  Pride  and  an  unfatiable  Avarice:  Thus  before  he  faw  his  ambiti¬ 
ous  Defigns  take  effed,  he  threw  the  whole  Empire  into  Diforder.  It  is  a  true  Saying,  That  to 
make  Wat  upon  an  Enemy  with  whofe  Strength  or  Weaknefs  we  are  unacquainted,  is  to  hazard 
all.  Shi  whang  found  this  true  by  Experience.  The  Country  of  the  Hû  me  is  very  cold,  the 
Bark  of  the  Trees  there  are  about  three  Inches  thick.  The  Men  fubfid  themfelves  upon  the 
Flefli  of  Creatures  half  raw,  and  drink  nothing  but  Milk  ;  the  Skins  of  the  Beads  are  hairy  and 
thick,  and  the  Skins  of  the  Men  are  as  hard  in  Proportion,  and  as  well  formed  to  endure  exceffive 
Colds.  Tang  ywe  on  the  contrary,  is  a  Country  where  is  almod  no  Winter,  and  where  the  Heats 
are  long  and  violent,  but  don’t  much  affed  the  Inhabitants  who  are  accudomed  to  them.  The 
Troops  ol Shi  whang  could  not  bear  the  Rigour  of  thefe  Climates.  They  who  carried  them  their 
Provifions  perifhed  upon  the  Road  ;  and  no  body  went  to  fuch  a  Country,  but  with  as  much 
Unwillingnefs,  as  if  they  had  been  going  to  receive  a  Punifhment, 

In  effed,  they  who  were  condemned  to  this  Service  were,  id,  Officers  who  had  been  faulty  ; 
2d,  Thofe  who  had  married  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  Authority  of  their  Fathers  ;  and  ladly, 
They  who  had  been  branded  with  Infamy,  whofe  Father  and  Mother  had  been  People  who , 
ad  by  Violence,  and,  contrary  to  their  own  Inclinations,  are  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon.  | 
The  Method  of  Rewards  is  much  better;  where  there  is  a  Profped  either  of  Preferment  or  Spoil, 
the  Soldiers  and  common  People  will  rufh  upon  the  Fire,  and  expofe  themfelves  to  the  greated 
Dangers.  But  in  thefe  Expeditions  of  Shi  whang, ,  both  Soldiers  and  Subjects  Jiad  a  thoufand 
Dangers  to  encounter,  and  no  Reward  to  exped.  Thus  every  one  forefaw  the  impending  Mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  Dynady  of  the  Tfm.  No  fooner  had  Ching  /Join  given  the  Signal  and  taken  the 
Field,  after  poffeffing  himfelf  of  Ta  tfe ,  but  the  People  docked  to  him  from  all  Sides,  as  the 
Waters  of  a  River  follow  their  natural  Courfe.  Thus  ended  the  Expeditions,  to  which  Ambition, 
Pride  and  Avarice  prompted  Shi  whang. 

It  is  not  furprizing  that  the  Hu  attempt  frequent  Incurfions  into  our  Frontiers.  The  Pveafon  is 
this;  They  are  a  People  not  indebted  to  the  Culture  of  their  Grounds,  either  for  F'ood  orRayment. 
FlelH  and  Milk  furnidi  them  with  the  former,  and  the  Skins  of  Beads  with  the  latter.  They  have 
neither  Towns  nor  cultivated  Fields,  nor  fettled  Habitations,  but  wander  up  and  down  like  Sava-, 
ges.  Do  they  find  in  a  Spot  Padurage  and  Water  for  their  Herbs?  There  they  dop.  Are  they] 
in  want  of  Grafs?  They  decamp  and  feek  it  where  it  is  to  be  found.  In  diort,  to  come  and  to 
go  cods  them  nothing.  It  is  their  ordinary  Employment.  Let  us  then  fuppofe,  that  this  Nation 
when  hunting,  ffiould  make  an  Irruption  into  our  Frontiers  in  feveral  Places:  The  Princes  of 
Ten,  of  Tay,  of  Shang  kyun  and  Long  Ji,  who  are  upon  the  Boundaries  of  thefe  Lands,  have  fo 
few  Subjects  tooppofe  them,  that  if  your  Majedy  does  not  fend  Troops  thither,  the  People  in  thefe 
Quarters  mud  be  expofed  ;  and  if  not  fupported,  Fear  may  induce  them  to  fubmit  to  the  Enemy. 
To  fend  Troops,  is  attended  with  another  Inconveniency  :  A  few  will  not  anfwer  the  Defign  ; 
and  a  large  Army  takes  a  confiderable  time  to  be  drawn  together.  Nay,  when  it  comes  into  the 
Field,  the  Hü  are  retired  too  far  to  attack  them.  Condantly  to  keep  up  a  large  Body  of  Troops 
there,  is  a  vad  Expence.  To  difband  them,  is  inviting  the  Hu  to  renew  their  Incurfions.  Thefe 
are  the  Inconveniences  that  have  long  fubfided,  and  attend  the  Empire  upon  that  Quarter. 

In  order  to  obviate  them,  nothing  feems  to  be  more  expedient,  than  to  edablidi  new  Colonies 
all  along  our  Frontiers,  to  encourage  Families  to  fettle  there,  by  giving  them  the  Property  of 
Lands.  For  this  effed,  Fortreffes  ought  to  be  built,  furrounded  with  good  Walls,  and  furnidied 
with  (*)  Stones  and  other  Arms.  Every  one  ought  to  have  a  reafonable  Extent  of  Land,  and  to 
be  placed  as  near  the  Pades  upon  the  Frontiers,  as  Conveniency  will  allow  of  :  And  each  Dif- 
.  Vol.  I.  6  F  trid. 


(\)  The  Names  of  Countries. 

(*)  The  Chinefe  fays  Pau,  which  fignifies  a  Machine  for  throw¬ 
ing  Stones  :  But  how  it  was  made,  or  how  it  threw  the  Stones  no 
body  knows.  Ever  fince  they  have  had  Cannons  in  China ,  they 


like  wife  call  them  Pau%,  but  there  is  this  Difference  betwixt  the 
two  Chinefe  Chara&ers,  that  the  firlt  is  Ta  Jhe ,  and  the  fécond  Ho 
pau.  Now  She  fignifies  a  Stone,  Ho  Fire.  Pau  fignifies  Wrapped 
up,  to  wrap  up,  &c. 


/ 
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tria-,  where  at  lead  a  thoufand  Families  ought  to  be  fettled,  fhould  be  didindly  marked  out  bv 
Rivers  and  other  Boundaries.  For  this  Effed,  Houfes  mud:  be  firft  built,  and  Provifions  made  for 
whatever  is  neceffary  for  Agriculture  ;  then  let  fuch  as  are  convided  of  certain  Crimes,  and  fuch 
as  have  by  fome  Ad  of  Grace  efcaped  their  deferved  Punifliments,  be  fent  thither.  As  there  will 
not  be  fufficient  to  People  the  Country,  certain  Criminals  may  have  Power  to  ranfom  them 
felves,  by  fending  certain  Numbers  of  Slaves  both  Men  and  Women,  who  fhall  go  thither.  iq0- 
nour  may  likewife  be  decreed,  for  fuch  as  fhall  contribute  voluntarily  a  certain  Number.  ]P 
fhort,  if  all  this  is  not  fufficient  for  the  Purpofe,  certain  Honours  and  Rewards  mud  be  propofed 
to  fuch  as  will  willingly  go;  and  Magiflrates  mud  be  ordered,  to  furnifh  fuch  as  are  unmarried 
with  the  Means  of  maintaining  Wives,  without  which,  it  will  be  difficult  to  fix  them  there. 

Not  only  every  Family  mud  be  furnidied  with  what  is  neceffary  for  Agriculture,  but  Laws 
mud  be  edablidied  that  are  advantageous  for  the  Society  in  general.  For  Example;  if  theEnemv 
diall  make  any  Inroads  upon  our  Lands,  and  any  of  them  be  taken  Prifoners,  the  Magidrates 
fhall  be  obliged  immediately  to  pay  a  reafonable  and  a  fixed  Price  for  the  Property  of  half  the 
Slaves  thus  taken,  which  Property  fhall  devolve  to  thofe  who  have  taken  them.  Thus  thefe  Peo¬ 
ple,  partly  from  a  Profpedof  Advantage,  partly  from  their  own  mutual  Defence,  as  Allies  and 
Relations,  will  become  hardened,  and  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Hû,  if  they  fhall  rebel.  As  thev 
will  be  accudomed  to  the  Climate  from  their  Youth,  and  acquainted  with  whatever  relates  to  thefe 
Barbarians,  they  will  the  lefs  fear  them,  and  be  more  able  either  to  redrain  or  conquer  them  than 
any  Troops  fent  thither  for  that  Purpofe.  Thus  you  will  fhun  the  Inconveniences  that  attended 
Shi  whang,  and  mud  attend  every  Prince  that  fends  out  his  Armies  upon  fuch  an  Expedition. 
You  will  fecure  your  Frontiers  by  procuring  them  real  Advantages,  which  will  encreafe  in  pro- 
grefs  of  Time  ;  and  thefe  Edablifhments  when  made,  will  leave  a  grateful  Remembrance  of 
your  Virtues  and  Glories  to  future  Ages. 

The  Emperor  having  agreed  to  this  Advice ,  Shau  tfo  drew  up  the  following 

Memorial,  which  he  prejented  to  his  Majejly . 

GREAT  Prince.  I  hear  with  Joy,  that  your  Majedy  is  determined  to  fecure  your  Fron¬ 
tiers'  by  edablifhing  Colonies,  which  for  the  future  will  fave  a  vad  deal  of  Expence  and 
Trouble.  You  cannot  give  your  People  a  more  folid  Proof  of  your  Goodnefs,  than  by  thus  cut¬ 
ting  off  all  Occafions  of  future  Inconveniencies.  There  is  no  more  now  to  be  done,  but  that 
your  Officers  fécond  your  Majedy ’s  good  Intentions;  and  like  wife  and  didinguifhed  Men,  ma¬ 
nage  the  Inclinations,  and  win  fo  upon  the  Affedions  of  the  People  who  are  fird  tranfplanted, 
that  they  fhall  have  no  occafion  to  regret  the  leaving  their  native  Country.  In  this  Cafe,  I  dare 
affure  you,  that  there  will  be  no  want  of  Colonids;  and  that  in  a  fhort  time,  all  the  poorer  Sort 
of  People  will  encourage  one  another,  and  affemble  themfelves  to  go  thither. 

Befides  thefe  Colonies  will  anfwer  two  Purpofes  :  The  one  is  the  Cultivation  of  defart  Coun¬ 
tries;  the  other,  the  Security  of  the  Frontiers.  With  Refped  to  the  fird  Point,  what  is  to  be 
obferved  according  to  the  Method  of  the  Ancients,  is  as  follows:  Before  any  City  is  built,  or  any 
Didrid  regulated,  Care  mud  be  taken  to  pitch  upon  a  healthy  Place  where  the  Waters  are  good, 
and  where  the  Soil,  by  the  Beauty  of  its  Trees  and  the  Quantity  of  its  good  Vegetables,  is  pro- 
mifing  and  inviting.  When  fuch  a  Spot  is  fixed  upon,  then  the  City  may  be  buîlt,  and’ its  Dé¬ 
pendances  on  all  Quarters  marked  out  :  The  good  and  arable  Lands  mud  be  divided,  and 
each  one’s  Pofîèdion  bounded  by  hedges  of  Communication.  Every  Houfe  ought  at  lead,  to 
have  one  Parlour,  and  two  convenient  Chambers  in  good  repair,  fecured  with  fufficient  Doors, 
and  tolerably  well  furnifhed;  fo  that  thefe  new  Inhabitants  finding  there  whatever  is  neceffary! 
may  the  more  eafily  forget  their  ancient  Dwellings,  and  more  cheerfully  improve  their  new  Set¬ 
tlements.  Each  of  thefe  Cities  ought  to  be  provided  with  Phyficians  and  (*)  U’s  ;  the  one  to  take 
care  of  the  Sick  ;  the  other  of  Burials  and  funeral  Ceremonies.  Marriages  mud  be  promoted, 
and  the  Cudoms  of  mutual  Rejoicings  and  Condolences,/,  attended  with  mutual  Affidances,  en¬ 
couraged  ;  Burying-Places  mud  be  affigned  them;  in  fhort,  nothing  mud  be  wanting  that  is  re- 
quifite  to  their  fixed  and  lading  Settlement. 

With  Refped  to  the  fécond  Point,  which  is  the  Security  of  the  Frontiers  ;  what  I  have  far¬ 
ther  learned  of  the  Ancients  to  be  neceffary  on  this  Head,  is  as  follows.  That  all  the  Families  of 
the  Didrid  be  divided  into  fives.  That  every  five  Families  be  under  one  Head.  And  that  every 
fifty  Families  be  incorporated  in  a  Li ,  which  is  to  be  under  a  Chief  of  greater  Didindion  than 
the  foimer.  1  hat  four  Li  thus  formed  may  make  a  Lyew ,  which  fhall  be  under  an  Officer.  In 
fhort,  that  ten  Lyew  may  compofe  an  /,  which  is  to  have  a  Commandant,  who  fhall  be  fuperior 
to  all  the  othei  Officers.  1  hat  the  Officers  be  Men  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Country, 
an  t  iC  mod  pioper  to  make  themfelves  popular.  That  every  fubaltern  Officer  diall  have  regu- 
ate  1  unes  when  thofe  under  him  are  to  perform  their  Exercifes,  to  which  all  the  younger  Peo- 
p  e  mu  uly  repair.  That  every  Officer  diall  be  at  the  Head  of  his  refpedive  Troops  when 
they  maicn  againd  an  Enemy.  That  the  People  of  one  Didrid  diall  not  be  allowed  to  fettle 
in  an  othei ,  but  that  being  accudomed  one  with  another,  they  may  live  in  Harmonv  together. 
Tnus,.  if  an  Alarm  ffiouid  fpreadat  Night,  they  will  the  better  know  one  another’s  Voices  in  order 
to  their  mutual  Affidance.  In  the  Day-time,  during  the  Heat  of  Combat,  they  will  more  eafilv 
didinguifheach  other;  and  tho’  at  a  Didance,  will  more  readily  expofe  themfelves  even  to  Death 

for 

(*)  It  is  plain,  that  this  Expreffion  has  not  the  Signification  of  a  Sorcerer  or  Magician,  which  it  has  elfewhere. 
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and  ^unifcrMnts^OT^e^Cowardly^  Thu^t  a  ft"' ^t"8’  ReWa‘ds  appointed  for  the  Brave* 
will  never  turn  their  Backs  upon  an  Enemy  °  We  may  h°pe  t0  Soldiers’  wh° 

Under  the  Empire  of  the  [aid  King  ti,  the  King  ofXJ  refolved  to  attack  the  Kim 

fh;n  /Mg;  hf  fif  no  awful  ReaJon  f°r  fi  unjaft  a  Proceeding,  Mey 
ch=;tg  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  dif  nnade  him,  and  for  that  end  drefiup  the 

jollQ<wing  Dilcourfe.  J  r 

S  ^eeds1  well  withhim"  "îf  y  ‘™e.  ^"g;  that  if  »  ™n«  is  accomplilhed,  every  thing  fuc- 
M  ceeds  well  with  him  If  he  is  inconfiftent  with  himfelf  in  any  Point  a  fimde  Sim  will 

make  him  mifcarry;  and  that  Mifcarriage  often  brings  him  to  the  Brink  of  Ruin Shun  nl 

wubftandmg  he  was  afterwards  Emperor,  did  not  polTefs  a  (*)  Foot  of  Ground  Yu  whofe 

Jurifdiction  did  not  extend  over  ten  Families,  faw  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  whole  Empire  ’  and  of 

, her  of  them  was  nofftf  H^f'"  Chtfo  tanS  and  V “  vang  were  horn  Princes,  ’yet  nei- 

Emperor  and  Founded n  f  Z  ^  °f  Pround-  Each  of  thefe  in  his  became 

f  Pw  ’/  d  *  ?d  A  an  l!luftnous  Dynafty.  What  was  the  Secret  of  their  Succefs  ?  In  a 

Z  S'  Wa| thlS-  Bu  ng  2reful  t0  do  nothin§ that  could  make  them  blulh  before  fen  (+)  or 

LhÆfon'  A  of  the  People,  they  always  followed  the  Dictes  Lf  that 

therQ  5  .[  Py  had  re?!V£d  fi?m  r>’en>  and  looked  UP011  themfelves  as  the  common  Fa- 

fm'n-s  of  Aff^UntryirnThelr  .0n  thdr  Part-  anf^r’d  this  Conduft  with  fuitable  Sen¬ 

tîmes  of  Affeftion.  There  were  none  m  Polls  during  their  Time,  who  were  afraid  of  ruining 

PuWic  WenlrTakTh  a  P,w  and  fr D  k  Declaration  of  whatever  the7  thought  conducive  to  thl 

A  v  W  •  v  Th“s!  tbefe  Sreat  Prmces  met  with  Succefs  in  their  Life-time,  and  with  Fame 
and  Veneration  after  their  Deaths. 

Were  arbl!  t0  d}{co™  the  Bottom  of  my  Hearh  and  to  ftew  the  Zeal  from  which  Î 
ipeak.  I  know ;of  how  fmall  Importance  I  am,  and  how  much  Reafon  I  have  to  fear  you  will 

High  my  Council.  However,  I  beg  you  will  give  fome  Attention,  or  rather  awaken  the  Senti- 
:  m^ntS  enS^aved  UP°J}  y°ur  own  Heart  on  this  Occafion.  Suppofe  there  were  a  Rock  equally  high 
and  rugged,  at  whofe  Foot  there  lay  an  unfathomable  Abyfs.  Suppofe  that  a  Man  loaded  with  a 
vaftWeight,  weie  placed  upon  the  Extremity  of  this  Rock  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  half  hanging 
hair  Handing,  both  he  and  his  Load  were  prevented  from  falling  entirely,  only  bv  a  (A  fmall 
weak  Thread.  What  Man  in  fuch  a  Situation,  feeing  on  the  one  Hand  that  his  Fall  was  hin¬ 
dered  by  next  to  nothing,  and  on  the  other,  that  if  he  did  fall  he  muft  infallibly  periffi  :  who  I  fav 
would  not  tremble  ?  And  yet,  allow  me  to  fay  it,  this  is  very  near  the  Condition  you  are  actually 

m  :  Bu,t  °nl7  f  7°uj.  °wn,  Poyer  t0  efcaPe  the  Danger.  The  Enterprife  .into  which  you  are 
engaged,  is  infinitely  (§)  difficult  and  dangerous.  Give  it  up,  and  in  the  Twinkling  of  an  Eye  you 

may  be  allured  of  a  (||  )  permanent  Profperity.  To  be  able  to  pafs  the  reft  of  your  Days  in  Peace 
m  Joy,  and  the  Poffefllon  of  a  powerful  State,  and  yet  to  engage  your  Forces  in  an  Enterprize 
t  equally  Painrul  and  iruitlefs,  allow  me  to  lay,  is  what  I  cannot  comprehend  the  Meaning  of 
Some  People  there  are  whom  their  own  Shadows  frighten,  and  to  fhun  the  Sight  of  it  are 
always  foolilhly  turning  and  returning.  But  would  they  peaceably  remain  in  a  Shade  the  Phan 
tom  would  difappear,  and  they  would  be  eafy.  The  belt  Method  for  a  Man  who  is  afraid  to  be 
over-heard,  is  to  hold  his  Peace.  The  Man  who  is  afraid  his  Projet  Ihould  be  known,  had  beft 
abandon  it.  Is  boiling  Water  upon  a  large  Fire?  To  blow  upon  that  Water  with  one’s  Mouth 
to  allay  the  Boiling  would  be  fruitlefs  ;  the  only  Way  would  be  to  take  away  the  Fuel  ;  any  other 
Method  would  be  (+)  ridiculous.  TheHappinefs  of  Prince  and  People  both,  depends  upon  certain 
Foundations,  which  ought  to  be  well  eftablifned.  Their  Unhappinefs  likewife  has  it  Seeds,  but 
the  wife  Man  crufhes  its  Growth.  To  fucceed  in  this,  the  inoft  minute  Beginnings  muft  be 
watched.  For  that  which  appears  but  an  inconfiderble  Matter  at  firft,  in  a  Ihort  time,  becomes 
important  and  weighty.  The  Water  which  diftils  from  the  Mountain  Tay,  in  a  long  Courfe  makes 
itfelf  a  Paffage  thro’  the  Stone,  which  one  would  think  had  been  wrought'by  a  Chiffel.  A  Cord 
frequently  drawn  up  and  down  thro’  a  Plank  in  the  fame  Place,  becomes  at  laft  two  Pieces  tho’ 
it  is  longer  a  doing  than  if  it  had  been  cut  by  Steel.  In  fhort,  that  Tree,  which,  tho’  now  tenVoot 
in  Circumference,  was  raifed  from  a  very  Imall  Seedling,  when  tender  and  young,  was  every 
way  flexible,  and  might  have  been  eafily  plucked  up.  But  how  vaftly  different  isTt  now  from 
what  it  then  was?  (J)  Evil  is  of  the  fame  Nature.  Think  upon  this,  my  Prince,  I  conjure  you 
think  upon  it  ferioufly.  Do  not  begin  to  abandon,  nor  change  the  wholefome  Maxims  of  your 
Anceftors;  Such  a  Conduct  never  goes  unpunfthed.  ^ 

The  Emperor  Kang  hib  Remark .]  When  this  Remonftrance  was  prefented,  the  Defip-n  of 
Vang  had  not  yet  taken  Air  ;  and  very  few  People  were  acquainted  with  it  :  For  this  Reafon 
Mey  ching ,  thro’  all  this  Piece,  fpeaks  in  too  general,  and  fometimes  in  dark  Terms  But  Vnvcr 
underftood  him.  *  * 


(*)  The  Chinefe  Exprefllons  :  He  had  notfo  much  Ground  as 
could  ferve  him  for  ere&ing  a  Stile,  or  driving  a  Stake. 

(f)  Heaven 

ft)  The  Chinefe  fays,  a  Hair. 

(i)  The  Chinefe  Expreffion  is  :  There  is  as  much  Danger  as 


an  Egg  is  in,  to  be  cruihed  by  a  heavy  Weight,  and  as  much  made  War  and  perifhed. 


Difficulty,  as  there  would  be  in  fealeing  Heaven. 

(II)  °n’g-  As  firm  as  the  Mountain  fay. 

ft).  T he  Chinefe  is  ;  I:  would  be  as  it  were  to  run  with  Fag¬ 
gots,  in  order  to  quench  a  Fire. 

ft)  had  no  Regard  to  this  Remonflrance  ;  he 


Wi 
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IVc  have  already  feen  the  Declaration  which  the  Emperor  V  u  ti  made,  by  which 
he  demanded  of  the  wife  Men  prefented  to  him ,  efpecially  of  Tong  chong 
fhu,  proper  Ævice  about  Government  and  other  Points.  The  Anfwers  of 
Chong  fhu  were  (0  long,  that  I  fhall  only  give  fome  Pajfages . 


Extrails  of  the  Anfwers  of  Chong  fhu,  to  the  Emperor  Vu  ti. 


YOUR  Majefty,  in  your  Declaration,  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  command,  that  fome  Infor¬ 
mation  may  be  given  you  about  what  is  called  the  order  of  (*)  7 'yen,  (Heaven)  and  about  the  (^) 
Nature  and  Affe&ions  of  Man.  This  is  a  Talk  to  which  I  own  myfelf  very  unequal.  All  I  can 
do,  in  Confequence  of  your  Commands,  is  to  inform  your  Majefty,  that,  after  a  ferious  Exami¬ 
nation  of  pa  ft  Events,  particularly  cf  thofe  in  which  we  are  inftruded  by  the  (j)  Chun  tfyû-, 
nothing  feems  to  me  more  capable  to  infpire  Princes  with  a  filial  and  refpedful  Awe,  than  the 
Method  in  which  fen  ufes  to  deal  with  Men.  When  ever  a  Dynafty  begins  to  deviate  from 
the  right  Ways  of  Wifdom  and  Virtue,  fen  commonly  fends  them  fome  Chaftifement  in  order 
to  reclaim  them.  If  the  reigning  Prince  pays  no  Regard  to  fuch  a  Warning,  it  employs  Prodi¬ 
gies  and  extraordinary  Appearances  to  infpire  him  with  a  juft  Dread.  If  all  thefe  are  ineffe&ual, 
and  the  Prince  perfifts  ;  his  utter  Ruin  is  near. 

By  this  Condud  of  fen,  it  is  plain  that  his  Heart  is  full  of  Tendernefs  to  Princes,  and  that 
he  means  only  to  reclaim  them  by  Corredion.  In  efifed,  his  Defign  is  to  aid  and  fupport  them  ; 
and  he  never  abandons  them,  till  their  Diforders  proceed  to  the  laft  Extremities.  The  moft  effen- 
tial  Point  then  for  a  Prince,  is,  that  he  ufe  his  utmoft  Efforts,  Firft,  to  receive  Inftrudion  and 
Lights  in  whatever  relates  to  his  own  Duties.  Secondly,  to  make  fo  good  Ufe  of  them,  that  he 
may  daily  advance  in  Merit  and  Virtue.  Thus,  and  no  otherwaysmay  a  right  Change  be  wrought, 
and  happy  Confequences  expeded.  £<  Do  not  relax  in  your  Endeavours  Day  nor  Night,”  fays 
the®  king  ;  “  Ufe  your  utmoft  Efforts,”  fays  the  Shu  king'.  Would  not  all  this feem  to  fay,  that 
there  is  a  Neceffity  to  put  a  Violence  upon  one’s  Self  in  thefe  Cafes  ? 

The  Dynafty  Chew  was  wretchedly  torn  in  Pieces,  under  the  Reign  of  Tew  vang  and  Li  vang. 
But  when  there  arofe  a  Prince,  who  inceffantly  called  to  Mind  the  Virtues  of  his  Anceftors,  and 
animated  himfelf  by  their  Example,  to  fupport  the  Glory  of  that  Empire  he  had  received  from 
their  Hands,  who  applied  himfelf  as  well  to  remedy  the  Abufes,  as  to  fupply  the  Defeds  of  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  (§)  Shang  tyen  afiifted  him,  and  furnifhed  him  with  able  Minifters.  Hence  he  always 
fucceeded.  Under  him  the  good  Government  of  the  firft  Chew  revived.  He  was  a  Subjed  of 
the  Poets  in  his  own  Time,  and  after  his  Death,  his  Memory  was  celebrated  ;  as  it  continues  to 
be  to  this  Day,  by  Elogies. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  Effed  of  a  fincere  Attachment  for  Virtue,  and  of  that  continual  Ap¬ 
plication  recommended  by  the  Shu  king.  What  this  Emperor  obtained  by  thefe  Means,  another 
might  have  obtained  in  the  fame  Manner:  For  tho’  Honour  commonly  attends  Virtue;  yet,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  it  is  not  Virtue  that  raifes  the  Man,  fays  Confuçius ,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  Man, 
that  can  give  a  value  to  the  Virtue.  The  Peace  or  Difquiet  of  States,  their  Ruin  or  their  Glory 
depends  upon  Princes.  When  any  one  of  them  lofes  his  Empire,  this  Event  is  not  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Order  of  fen ,  who  deprives  them  of  their  Power  to  maintain  themfelves  on  the 
Throne,  but  to  their  own  Imprudence  and  Diforders  :  I  know,  that  it  is  very  truly  faid,  that  the 
Foundation  of  a  Monarchy  is  a  thing  beyond  the  Forces  of  one  Man  to  compafs,  that  it  is  a 
Boon  from  fen ,  perhaps  the  greateft  he  makes  to  Mankind,  and  that  the  Confent  of  the  Uni- 
verfality  of  the  People  to  own  one  Man  as  their  common  Parent,  and  the  happy  Omens  that 
attend  fuch  a  Confent,  are,  as  it  were,  the  great  Seal  of  Heaven  in  his  Favour.  But  befides  that, 
even  this,  in  fome  Sort,  is  only  the  Confequence  of  Virtue,  which,  as  Confuçius'i ays,  does  not  long 
remain  by  itfelf;  befides  this,  I  fay*  we  never  fpeak  thus,  but  where  we  treat  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  a  Dynafty. 

After  having  fet  the  good  Princes  Tau  and  Shiln ,  their  Government,  their  Virtues,  in  Contraft 
with  the  bad  Princes  Ay  ^  and  Chew ,  and  the  unhappy  Confequences  of  their  Vices,  Tong  chong  pu 
concludes  in  thefe  Words: 

“  So  true  it  is,  that  the  Manners  of  People  depend  on  thole  who  are  over  them,  as  the  Clay 
upon  the  Wheel  depends  upon  the  Potter  who  forms  it,  and  as  the  Metal  in  the  Crucible  depends 
upon  the  Founder,  who  throws  it  into  what  Mold  he  pleales.” 

He  then  fhews  how  the  Corruption  of  Manners,  tho’  before  very  great,  grew  ftill  more  excel- 
five  under  Shi  whang.  And  then  he  goes  on, 

The  beft  Carver  in  the  World,  fays  Confuçius,  cannot  work  upon  a  Piece  of  rotten  Wood; 
and  it  would  be  lofingones  Pains  to  prop  an  earthen  Wall  already  old,  and  which  threatens  to  fall 
every  Moment.  In  fuch  a  Situation  did  the  Han,  who  fucceedcd  the  fin,  find  the  Empire.  I'or  this 
Reafon,  in  Spite  of  the  greateft  Qualities  and  good  Intentions  of  our  Emperors,  fince  the  Begin¬ 
ning 


(*)  The  Chinrfe  fay?,  Tyen  Ming. 

(+)  The  Chine/e  Expreffion  is  ;  Sing ,  Tfing ,  which  perhaps 
mult  be  tranftated  Reafon  and  the  Paflions  This  is  often 
the  Senfe  of  thefe  Words.  If  is  enough  to  mention  this  here 
for  we  commonly  ufe  the  moft  general  Signification  in  the  Tran 


ftation. 

CD  Name  of  a  Book,  faid  to  be  written  by  Confucius. 

(§)  Shang'  fignifies  Supreme,  Tyen  the  fame  as  elle  where  :  The 
Reader  may  make  his  own  Obfervation  upon  the  Meaning  of 
this  Paftage. 
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,ng  of  the  Dynafty  they  have  not  obtained  all  the  good  Effedts  which  were  to  be  wifh'd  for. 

l£  Ti  n  T  TnT  Cfe, they  t00k  t0  deferve  Succefs,  the  M  they  met  with.  They 

v’  ibl  i  L  °f  them  was  t0  auSment  the  Number  of  Criminals.  They  gave 

.  hWina  nf  l  Tl  y  w VCd  L  T  °ccafions  of  Fraud^  This  is  as  if  one  Ihould  try  to  flop  the 

JlL  T'  b,7  lTW,ng  °£her  bollinS  Water  uP°n  «•  AHow  me,  that  in  order 

to  explain  my  Thoughts  how  fo  great  an  Evil  may  be  remedied,  to  ute  the  Comparifon  of  a 

LI'  t.S°mTlmeS  thei KeyS  Ï1  fo  di,°tdered,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  tune  them,  by 
touc  g  em  îere  oi  t  eie.  The  fhorteft  way  is  to  change  the  Strings,  and  new  mount  the 
Inftiument  If  a  Km  is  not  new  mounted  when  it  has  Occafion,  the  moll  able  Mufician  in  the 
World,  will  not  be  able  to  give  it  its  right  Melody. 

F’s. tbus  °i,  ^ov"rr)tpent.  Why  has  not  the  Succefi  till  this  time  never  anfwered  the  good 
intentions  and  Cares  of  the ■.Han?  Becaufe  they  working  always  upon  the  Ground- Work  of  the 
Government  of  the  Kin,  had  no  other  Aim  but  to  avoid  their  Exceffes.  The  Government  of  the 
^ncients  muft  be  recurred  to  5  above  all,  you  muft  begin  with  a  hearty  Endeavour  for  the  Conver- 
fion  of  the  People,  and  for  making  them  in  love  with  Virtue.  For  Want  of  beginning  here  all 
die  Means  they  employed  during  the  feventy  Years  they  reigned,  were  unfuccelsful.  Try  .this. 
Great  Sir  and  endeavour  to  procure  to  your  People,  the  Inftrudion  of  which  they  Hand  in  need. 
By  your  Regulations  and  by  your  Example,  infpire  them  with  an  Efteem  for  Virtue.  Lay  a 
greater  Strefs  upon  this,  than  upon  Proclamations,  Sentences  and  Punilhments.  You  will  fee 
the  Reformation  of  Abufes,  and  the  Profperity  of  your  Government,  advance  in  Proportion  with 
ttiçPains  you  take.  Succefs  and  Plenty  will  follow  thole  Calamities  that  are  now  too  frequent. 

The  Shi  king  fhy s  ;  “  Procure  the  real  good  of  your  People,  let  not  the  lead:  Individual  efcape 
your  Care.  Tyen  (Heaven),  will  ciown  you  with  Bleffings.”  It  thus Ipeaks  to  thofe  who  govern, 
and  informs  them,  that  it  is  thus,  they  can  draw  down  the  Rewards  of  Heaven.  But  what  muft 
ïpg’ïh'inces  do  more  ?  They  muft  honour  andpradtile  the  five  (*f)  Virtues.  It  is  by  makin°'  them 
flnurifti,  that  a  Prince  deferves  the  Affiftance  of  Tyen,  the  Protection  of  the  Quey  Jhin  ;  and 

PIÎ  -  Puts  himfelf  in  a  Condition,  to  make  the  happy  Effedts  of  his  Government,  felt  to  the 
utmoft  Bounds  of  his  Empire. 


SECOND  DISCOURSE. 


IN  the  fécond  Difcourfè,  which  is  only  a  Confequence  of  the  former  ;  he  fuggefts  to  Vu  ti ,  to 
re-eftablifh  the  (f)  great  College,  or  the  great  School,  in  order  to  furnifh  the  Empire  with 
good  Matters,  capable  to  inftrudt  and  to  form  his  Subjects  to  Virtue.  He  bemoans  the  fmall 
Number  which  were  then  in  the  Empire.  He  not  only  fuggefts  that  the  great  College  fhould  be 
re-eftablifhed  in  order  to  encreafe  their  Number,  but  that  none  fhould  be  put  into  Places  of  Truft, 
except  Men  of  Merit,  and  no  Regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  Sons  of  great  Officers,  who  had’ 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  Riches,  or  at  moft,  the  Services  of  their  Fathers.  He 
blames  the  advancing  fuch  to  Employments,  as  had  nothing  to  plead  but  the  Merit  of  a  Parent, 
and  defires  that  they  fhould  advance  only  by  Degrees. 

*T was  not  thus,  continues  he,  in  former  Ages  ;  Then,  every  different  Genius  had  a  fuitable 
Employment  allotted  ;  a  Capacity  that  were  but  m idling,  was  always  employed 'in  midling  Af¬ 
fairs.  Was  there  a  Perfon  whofe  Merit  was  extraordinary,  they  made  no  Scruple  to  advance  him 
all  of  a  fudden  to  the  moft  exalted  Station.  Thus,  a  Man  by  having  the  Means  of  exerting 
his  Genius,  he  was  of  great  Ufe  to  the  Public.  At  prefent,  it  is  otherways.  A  Man  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  Merit,  remains  a  long  time  in  the  loweft  Obfcurity  :  And  a  Perfon  whofe 
Talents  are  but  ordinary,  jumps  at  once  into  Employments  far  above  his  Comprehenfion. 


THIRD  DISCOURSE. 


IN  this  third  Difcourfe,  Tong  chong  Jhu ,  after  excufing  himfelf  for  having  fo  ill  digefted  the 
Matters  he  had  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  Difcourfe,  returns  to  the  main  Point,  which  re¬ 
gards  the  Inftru&iop  and  Reformation  of  the  People.  He  Expreffes  himfelf  thus  : 

Anciently,  fays  he,  befides  that  all  the  Officers  in  the  Empire  made  it  their  principal  Study  : 
There  were  other  Officers  eftablifhed  on  purpofe  to  watch  over  it.  In  this  confifted  the  Bafis  of 
their  Government  :  And  nothing  was  fo  much  at  Heart,  as  to  inculcate  on  the  People  both  by 
Inftrudtion  and  Example,  a  fincere  Love  for  Virtue.  By  thefe  Means  fometimes  it  happened, 
that  there  was  not  one  Criminal  found  throughout  the  whole  Empire.  But  of  late,  this  excel¬ 
lent  Method  has  been  difufed.  The  People  thus  neglected,  have  abandoned  Juftice  ,and  blindly 
follow  their  Lufts,  without  the  Dread  of  any  Laws  to  reftrain  them.  There  are  now  fuch  a  vaft 
Number  of  Criminals,  that  every  Year  they  may  be  counted  by  (§)  Wan.  If  one  attend  ever 
fo  little  to  this  vaft  Difference,  one  cannot  help  concluding,  that  the  ancient  Method  muft  be 
abfolutely  followed  :  And  this  the  (||)  Chun  tfyii  makes  us  fully  fenfible  of,  when  it  cenfures  every 
thing  that  deviates  from  wife  Antiquity.  All  that  is  required  of,  and  commanded  to  Men  by  Tyen , 
is  comprized  under  this  Word  Ming  (4-).  To  fulfill  all  that  this  Expreffion  fienifies,  is  the 
Vol.  I.  6  G 


Height 


(*)  An  Infiniment  of  Mufic  much  efteemed  in  China.  the  greateft  in  all  Refpe&s.  Hyo,  fignifies  to  Study  ;  Study,  or  a 

[f)  Viz.  lit, ?,  Charity;  /,  Juftice;  Li,  the  Observation  of  the  Place  of  Study,  and  acquired  Science. 

■Rites  ;  chi ,  Prudence;  Sing,  Fidelity.  (§)  Ten  Thoufand.  (||)  A  Book  written  by  Confucius. 

({)  In  Chhiefe^zWçàTay  hyo.  fignifies  great,  very  great,  (|)  Ming,  fignifies  Order,  Command,  fuperior  Wifdom, 
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Height  of  human  Perfection.  The  Powers  or  the  Faculties  which  every  one  brings  into  the 
World  with  him  at  his  Birth,  are  all  comprehended  under  the  Term  (*)  Sing:  But,  our  Nature  ia 
order  to  bring  it  to  the  Perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  mull  be  aided  by  InftruCtion.  All  the 
Paffions  natural  to  Man  are  comprehended  under  the  Word  (*j-)  ffmg.  But  thefe  Paffions  muft 
have  Rules  to  hinder  them  from  running  into  Excefs.  The  effential  Duties  of  a  good  Prince  and 
his  firft  Cares  are,  refpeCtfully  to  enter  into  the  Views  of  fyen  his  Superior,  and  conform  himfelf 
to  its  Orders  :  To  procure  to  his  People  the  InftruCtion  which  is  neceftary  to  give  their  Nature 
the  Perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  In  ftiort,  to  make  Laws,  to  eftablifh  the  DiftinCtion  of 
Ranks  and  other  Regulations,  which  may  beft  anlwer  the  End  of  preventing  or  flopping  the  Un- 
rulinefs  of  Palhons.  Is  there  a  Prince  who  omits  none  of  thefe  Duties?  His  Throne  is  firm  and 
his  Government  eftablifhed  upon  a  folid  Foundation. 

Man  has  received  from  Tyen  his  Ming ,  but  it  is  different  from  other  Beings,  even  Animals 
From  this  (J)  Ming,  fpring  in  a  Family,  the  Duties  of  Father  to  Son,  of  Son  to  Father,  &c.  In  a* 
State,  thofe  betwixt  Prince  and  Subject,  and  the  Difference  and  ReipeCt  due  to  old  Age.  Thence 
proceed  the  Union,  Friendffiip,  Politenefs,  and  the  other  fubordinate  Links  of  Society.  Thefe  are 
the  CharaCterifticks  of  Superiority  that  Tyen  has  given  to  Man,  above  all  other  created  Beings  upon 
Earth.  Tyen  has  produced  the  five  Grains,  and  the  fix  Kinds  of  domeftic  Animals  for  his  Nou- 
rifhment.  Silk  and  Wool,  &c.  for  his  Cloathing.  It  has  given  him  the  Faculty  of  taming  for 
his  Ufe,  Oxen  and  Horfes;  even  Leopards  and  Tygers  may  by  him  be  ftiut  up  into  Cages,  and 
brought  under  Subjection.  In  EffeCt,  it  is  owing  to  a  celeftial  Intelligence,  that  heisraifed  above 
other  Beings.  He  who  underftands,  as  he  ought,  his  own  Dignity,  and  the  celeftial  Nature  he  has 
received,  will  not  debafe  himfelf  to  the  Rank  of  inferior  Creatures,  but  maintain  his  own,  and 
diftinguifh  himfelf  from  them  by  the  Knowledge  he  poffeffes,  and  the  Regard  he  pays  to  Cha¬ 
rity,  Juftice,  Temperance,  the  Obfervance  of  the  Rites,  and  the  other  Virtues.  The  Efteem  he 
entertains  for  thefe  leads  him  to  praCtife  them  -,  at  laft,  they  become  fo  agreeably  habitual,  that 
his  doing  of  Good  and  following  Reafon  becomes  not  only  a  Duty,  but  a  Pleafure.  To  him' who 
has  attained  to  this  Perfection,  is  properly  given  the  Name  of  Wife:  And  it  is  in  that  Senfe  that 
Confuçius  fays,  no  Man  ought  to  be  called  Wife,  who  forgets  his  Ming,  or  mifunderftands  his  Nature* 
Ching  fefyew ,  an  Author  who  lived  towards  the  End  of  the  Dynafty  of  the  Song,  fpeaking  of  the 
Difcourfe  from  which  thefe  Paffages  are  tranfcribed,  fays  :  Of  all  the  Literati,  who  wrote  under 
the  weftern  Han ,  Chong  Jhu  appears  to  me,  to  be  the  only  one  who  has  altered  nothing  in  the 
DoClrines  of  Confuçius  and  Mençius.  Thus  he  often  reminds  his  Prince  of  the  Maxims  and 
Examples  of  the  ancient  Emperors  Tau  and  Shun. 


Nyen  ngan,  in  a  Difcourfe  addreffed  to  the  fame  Emperor ,  touches  upon  two 
Points.  Firft,  the  Luxury  that  reigned.  Secondly,  the  War  which  was  car¬ 
rying  on. 

AT  prefent,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  all  over  the  Empire,  but  Luxury  and  expenfive  Follies  upon 
curious  and  magnificent  Equipages,  Habits  and  Houles.  Never  was  all  Refinements  upon 
fenfual  Pleafures,  carried  to  fuch  an  Extravagance.  There  is  no  jumble  of  Colours  but  what  is 
Every  Day  produces  new  Concerts,  and  Delicacies  for  the  Palate  cannot  be  any  farther 


worn. 


improved-  One  would  fay,  that  there  was  an  univerfal  Endeavour  in  the  Empire  to  give  a  Lo ole 
to  all  the  Paffions.  The  People  have  got  fuch  a  Tafte,  that  there  is  nothing  glaring  and  affeCted 
but  what  they  covet.  To  allow  of  thefe  foolifh  Extravagancies is  to  teach  the  People  to  love 
them,  and  to  follow  their  own  vicious  Byafs.  Whatever  is  fine,  ornamented,  coftly,  or  curious, 
naturally  ftrikes  the  Senfes,  and  eafily  feduces.  Repafts  ferve  no  longer  the  End  of  Nourifh- 
ment,  but  of  Gluttony  and  Debauchery.  Mufic,  whofe  original  Defign  was  to  calm  the  Emo¬ 
tions  of  the  Heart,  ferves  now  to  kindle  up  the  moft  fhameful  Paffions.  A  fincere  Attachment 
to  the  Rites,  is  now  degenerated  into  Oftentation,  Grimace,  and  fuperftitious  Vanities.  Diffimula- 
tion  and  Chicane,  have  turned  Wifdom  out  of  Doors.  I  would  willingly  know  if  Trickine,  O f- 
tentation,  Gallantry yand  Intemperance,  are  good  Leffons  for  a  People  ?  Are  thefe  the  Means  of 
keeping  them  in  their  Duty  ?  Surely  not  ;  and  one  needs  not  be  aftonifhed  that  they  make  a  new 
Progrefs  in  Crimes  every  Day  of  their  Lives.  What  I  wiffi  for  is,  that  your  Zeal  for  your  Peo¬ 
ple  and  the  Good  of  your  State,  may  fet  you  upon  remedying  thefe  Diforders  as  foon  as  poffible. 

After  he  has  fharply  expofed  the  bad  Confequences  of  Shi  'whangs  ambitious  Expeditions,  he 
makes  the  Application  and  goes  on. 

I  hear  of  nothing  at  prefent,  but  military  Expeditions.  Here  Fortrefies  are  built,  and  there  the 
Barbarians  are  attacked  :  Such  a  People  has  fubmitted,  and  we  are  going  to  attack  fuch  another. 
The  Hyong  nu  are  terrified,  and  we  have  burnt  (§)  their  Long  tfing.  Thefe  Defigns  are  ap- 
plauded  by  all  your  Council  :  For  my  fhare,  I  can  eafily  fee  how  certain  of  your  Minifters  and 
Officers  may  find  their  Account  in  all  thefe  :  But  is  this  for  the  Good  of  your  Empire  ?  I  main¬ 
tain  it  is  not.  When  you  can  enjoy  a  profound  Peace,  needlefiv  to  involve  vourfelf  in  foreign 
Wars,  to  make  ufelefs  Conquefts,  and  to  drain  your  own  State,  is  not  to  a*5t  as  the  Father  of  your 

People 


(*)  Nature. 

(f)  Inclinations,  Affections,  Paffions. 

(J)  Mingy  the  fame  as  above  ;  but  here  the  Author  applies  Ming 
and  Sing  to  the  fame  thing.  Viz  to  right  Reafon,  according  to 
the  Book  Chong  yong,  which  begins  with  thefe  Words.  Tyen  Ming 
chin  ivey  Jing,  Tyen  ming,  and  Sing ,  have  the  fame  Signification, 


It  is  Ming,  fay  the  Commentators,  fo  far,  as  it  comes  from  Tyen  : 
and  it  is  Sing  fo  far,  as  it  confiâmes  Man. 

ft)  A  Glofs  fays,  that  this  was  the  Place,  where  thefe  Peo¬ 
ple  perform’d  their  Tji  to  Tyen,  [that  i?,  made  their  Offering. 
See  the  Note,  p.  312*.] 
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People.  From* an  unbounded  Ambition,  or  merely  to  gratify  yourfelf,  to  irritate  the  Hyong  nu> 
who  are  willing  to  be  at  Peace  with  you,  is  to  very  ill  to  provide  for  the  future  Repofe  of  your  Fron¬ 
tiers.  Thefe  Expeditions,  tho’  attended  with  the  defired  Succefs,  may  really  be  looked  upon  as 
Misfortunes,  which  will  draw  with  them  a  long  Train  of  Unhappinefs.  The  Refentment  of 
thefe  Barbarians  will  continue.  What  will  your  Subjeds  who  are  their  Neighbours  fuffer  here¬ 
after?  and  how  many  Alarms  muff  your  other  Subjeds  feel  ?  Believe  me,  thefe  are  not  the  Means 
to  prolong  the  Dynafty  of  the  Han. 

We  fee  on  all  Hands,  the  forging  of  CuirafTes,  the  fcowring  of  Swords,  the  fharpening  of  Arrows, 
and  the  bending  of  Bows.  Nothing  is  met  on  the  Roads,  butArmies  marching,  and  Waggons  loaded 
with  Provifions  ;  but  we  meet  them  with  Grief.  Whatever  may  be  told  you  to  the  contrary,  thefe 
are  the  Sentiments  of  all,  except  a  very  few  of  your  Subjeds.  And  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  fo 
much  the  better  founded,  in  that  the  moft  terrible  Revolutions  have  been  produced  by  Wars. 
Is  a  Prince  feen  in  any  Difficulty  ?  then  bad  Deligns  begin  to  be  hatched.  Such  a  one  pofTeffies 
in  the  Heart  of  your  Empire  ten  Cities,  and  almoft  a  hundred  Leagues  of  Land  :  Your  Houfe 
is  then  no  longer  in  Safety  :  Take  Care:  Shi  'Whang  was  entirely  taken  up  with  his  ambitious 
Projeds.  A  Man  of  no  Coniequence  at  the  Head  of  Troops,  armed  with  almoft  nothing  but 
Sticks,  gave  the  Signal,  which  haftened  his  Ruin.  Now  a-days,  there  are  fome  who  want  nei¬ 
ther  Credit  nor  Power,  and  are  much  more  to  be  dreaded.  Think  upon  it,  Prince  ;  the  greateft 
Revolutions  often  depend  on  Inconfiderable  Circumftances. 


t 


Frequent  Remonflrances  were  made  to  the  Emperor  Vu  ti,  hecaufe  Luxury  prevail¬ 
ed  in  his  Reign ,  and  Agriculture  was  neglehled.  Ibis  Prince ,  one  Dap  ad~ 
drefjing  himjelf  to  Tong  fang  fo,  Jaid  to  him  \  I  want  to  reform  my  People  ; 
JuggeJl  to  me  the  Means ,  and  lay  before  me  the  Mea jures  you  think  mofl  pro - 
per .  Tong  fang  fo  anflwered  him  in  Writing,  in  the  following  Terms. 

SIR,  I  might  propofe  Tau,  Shun ,  Tu}  Tang,  &c.  as  Patterns  for  your  Imitation,  but  their  happy 
Reigns  have  been  long  over.  Why  Ihould  we  go  fo  far  back?  I  will  confine  mylelf  to  Times 
not  fo  remote,  and  to  domeftic  Examples.  I  propofe  to  you  thofe  of  V en  ti ,  whofe  Reign  was 
fo  lately,  that  fome  of  our  old  Men  have  had  the  Happinefs  to  fee  it.  But  V en  ti ,  when  raifed  to 
the  high  Dignity  of  (*)  Tyen  tfe, and  in  Pofieffion  of  the  vaft  Empire  of  which  you  are  now  Mafter, 
wore  none  but  rough-lpun  Cloaths  without  any  Ornaments.  His  Drawers  were  made  of  an  ill 
dreft  Skin.  An  ordinary  Belt  ferved  him  for  keeping  his  Sword.  His  Arms  had  nothing  in  them 
that  were  curious  ;  his  Seat  was  a  very  indifferent  Matt;  and  his  Appartments  had  no  Furniture 
that  was  either  coftly  or  glaring.  The  Ornaments  and  Riches  of  his  Equipage,  confifted  in  Bags 
full  of  ufeful  Writings,  with  which  he  had  been  prefented  ;  the  Embellishments  of  his  Perfon 
were  Wifdom  and  Virtue,  and  the  Rules  of  his  Condud,  Charity  and  Juftice.  All  the  Empire 
endeavoured  to  imitate  thefe  aimable  Examples  with  which  they  were  charmed. 

Now  a-days,  we  fee  Things  quite  different.  Your  Majefty  is  pent  up  within  the  vaft  Circumfe¬ 
rence  of  a  Palace,  which  of  itfelf  is  a  large  City  ;  you  undertake  a  prodigious  Number  of  new 
Buildings,  and  give  each  of  them  fine  Names.  On  the  left  is  the  Palace  of  Fong  whang ;  On  the 
that  of  Shing  ming *  So  that  in  general,  it  is  a  Palace  of  a  thoufand,  or  rather  ten  thouland 
Cates.  In  your  inner  Apartments,  your  Wives  are  loaded  with  Diamonds  and  other  precious 
Ornaments.  Your  Horfes  are  richly  harneffed,  and  even  the  Collars  of  your  Dogs  are  coftly.  ^  In 
fhort,  you  caufe  Wood  and  Clay  to  be  cloathed  in  Embroidery  :  Witnefs  thefe  theatrical  Chariots 
whofe  Evolutions  you  love  fo  well;  every  thing  there  is  dazling,  rich  and  curious:  On  this  Side 
you  caufe  to  be  founded  and  ereded  Bells  of  a  hundred  thoufand  Pound  Weight  :  On  the 
other  Side  you  are  making  Drums,  whole  Noile  equals  that  of  T  hunder.  In  Ihort,  theie  is 
nothing  to  be  feen  but  the  Commedies  and  Dancings  of  the  Daughters  of  Ching.  I  frankly  own 
to  you  Sir  that  to  behave  thus,  to  carry  Luxury  to  fuch  an  Excels,  and  yet  to  endeavoui  at  the 
fame  time'  to  inculcate  upon  your  Subjeds  Frugality,  Modefty,  Temperance  and  Application  to 

Agriculture,  is  to  aim  at  an  Impoffibiîity.  t1  1  .  ,  ..  AJ  . 

If  then  your  Majefty  confults  me  in  good  earned:  ;  ft  you  really  defign  to  lollow  my  Advice, 

or  at  leaft  want  to  know  my  Opinion,  I  would  advife  your  Majefty  to  bring  together  all  that 
Trumpery  of  vain  Ornaments  ;  to  pile  them  up  in  a  Square,  and  then  fet  them  on  Fire,  that  all 
the  Empire  may  be  witnefs  of  your  Reformation.  If  you  begin  thus,  you  may  become  a  lecond 
Yau,  or  another  Shun.  Our  I  king  fays  ;  “  There  are  certain  Points  lo  effential,  that  when  they 
are  perfectly  oblerved,  the  reft:  follow  a-courle. 

Chin?  te  fyew  fays  of  this  Piece:  So  was  a  little  tefty,  he  had  his  own  Way  of  reprefenting 
Things?  But  he  was  otherways,  an  upright,  fincere,  and  an  able  Man  :  VÛ  ti  employed  him  a  long 

time. 

(*)  That  is  Emperor  :  I  have  before  explained  the  Literal  Meaning  of  this  Ejtpreffion. 


Under 
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Under  the  fame  Emperor  Yu  ti,  Kong  fun  hong  his  Minifler  of  State propofed 
that  ths  People  fhould  he  prohibited  the  U/e  of  the  Bow:  Vu  ti  ordered  that  a 
Deliberation  fhould  he  made  on  this  Head.  U  k yew prefented  a  Writing  to  the 

Emperor,  in  which  he  gave  his  Opinion  againjl  it .  1  he  Extrafl  of  his  Dif- 

courfe  is  as  follows. 

I.  CH  I  ÏVHANG ,  during  his  Reign,  made  fuch  a  Prohibition.  His  true  Motive  for  making 
O  it  was  to  prevent  the  Revolts,  of  which  he  had  fome  Reafon  to  be  afraid  ;  it  is  true,  he  made 
a  Handle  of  another  Pretext  :  Some  Quarrels  happened,  in  which,  fome  on  both  Sides  were  killed 
He  then  gave  out  that  It  was  in  Order  to  prevent  thefe  Diforders,  that  he  publifhed  this  Prohibi¬ 
tion,  which  was  obferved  with  Rigour,  but  did  not  at  all  prevent  thefe  Commotions.  All  the 
Difference  was,  that  they  then  fought  Hand  to  Hand  with  Spades,  or  fuch  like  Instruments  of 
Handy-craft  or  Agriculture.  Shi  whang  was  likewife  unfuccefsrul  in  preventing  that  which  was 
his  true  Motive  for  making  this  Prohibition.  Notwithftanding  of  this  Order,  he  was  beaten  bv 
the  Forces  of  a  very  inconfiderable  Perfon,  who  were  rather  armed  with  Staves  then  Weapons  ;  and 
foon  after  he  himfelf  loft  his  Empire.  2.  There  are  at  prefent,  fay  fome,  a  great  many  Robbers 
and  this  Prohibition  will  diminifh  their  Numbers,  or  at  lead;  render  them  lefs  hurtful:  But  it  will 
be  fo  far  from  anfwering  this  End,  it  will  even  deftroy  it.  The  Wicked  will  break  this  as 
well  as  other  Laws,  and  the  Virtuous  alone  will  obferve  it.  They  will  thereby  be  out  of  a  Con¬ 
dition  to  give  good  Advice  to  the  Bad,  who  will  foon  become  more  infolent.  3.  The  intended 
Prohibition  is  again#  the  Cuftom  of  our  ancient  Emperors,  who  were  fo  far  from  depriving  their 
Subjects  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Bow  and  Arrow,  that  they  recommended  to  them  the  Ufe  of  both 
and  appointed  proper  Times  for  that  Exercife.  We  read  in  the  Book  of  Rites:  “  When  a  Son  is 
born  into  a  Family,  a  Bow  and  Arrow  are  hung  before  the  Gate.” 

»  •  \  t 

Under  the  Emperor  8 wen  ti,  new  Eftabliihments  were  made ,  and  the  Lands  upon 
the  Frontiers  towards  the  Hyong  nu,  were  cultivated .  Upon  thefe  lafi  dis¬ 
puting  the  Grounds ,  there  was  a  Battle .  Several  Chinefe  were  made  Prifo- 

nersj  and  Joonfet  at  liberty.  Some  were  for  laying  hold  upon  that  Opportu¬ 
nity,  and  for  engaging  Swen  ti  to  make  War .  Whey  fyang,  one  of  his  Mi¬ 

ni  Hors,  op>pofed  this,  and,  in  order  to  di  If  wade  the  Emperor  from  it  made  the 
following  Difcourfe. 

WHEN  there  are  Commotions,  or  Rebellions  in  a  State,  and  if  they  can  be  quelled  only  by 
the  Foice  of  Arms  ;  in  luch  a  Calc,  War  is  juftifiable.  When  an  Enemy  unjuftly  in¬ 
vades  a  Kingdom,  makes  a  great  Ravage,  and  will  hearken  to  no  juft  Terms;  to  take  Arms  then 
for  the  Defence  of  our  Country,  is  entering  into  a  neceffary  War.  When  the  Difference  is 
about  Trifles,  when  Pride  and  Jealoufy  has  a  greater  fhare  in  the  Refentment  than  Intereft,  it  is 
a  War  of  Anger  and  Frenzy.  When  the  Defire  of  being  enriched  with  its  Spoils,  is  the  Motive 
of  invading  an  Enemy’s  Country,  it  is  then  a  War  of  Avarice.  Laftly,  if  it  is  only  to  acquire 
Glory,  to  fhew  a  Superiority,  or  to  humble  a  Rival;  it  is  a  War  of  Vanity  and  Ambition.  In 
the  two  firft  Cafes,  a  People  leldom  fucceeds,  but  in  the  two  laft,  never.  This  is  what  is  commonly 
faid,  and  this  common  Opinion  of  Men  is  founded  upon  the  ordinary  ConduCt  of  Tyen.  But  it  is 
vifible  that  the  Hyong  nu  have  no  Intention  to  attack  us:  They  have  made  no  Irruption  upon  our  Ter- 
ritones.  They  have  indeed  difputed  a  Piece  of  Ground,  upon  which  our  People  intended  to  make 
a  Settlement.  T  he  Difpute  grew  warm:  Some  Prifoners  were  made:  But  they  were  afterwards 
veryhandfomly  fet  at  Liberty  :  So  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  any  farther  Notice  of  it. . 

Neverthelefs,  I  underftand  that  your  great  Officers  of  War  prefs  you  to  put  them  at  the  Head 
of  Troops,  in  order  to  march  into  the  Country  of  the  Hyong  mi.  If  your  Majefty  confent  to 
this,  what  Name  will  you  give  this  War?  In  my  Opinion  It  will  neither  be  juft  nor  neceffary. 
Befides,  your  People,  efpecially  thofe  on  that  Quarter,  are  already  fo  miferable,  that  the  Father  and 
tne  Son  are  leduced.  to  make  Ufe  of  the  fame  wretched  Habit  :  I  know  not  how  many  People  live 
upon  Roots,  and  wild  Herbs.  What  will  be  the  Confequence,  if  you  march  thither  a  numerous 
o  y  of  Men  ?  Even  tho  they  may  be  victorious,  their  Victory  will  be  more  deftruCtive  than  it 
can  be  ufeful.  It  is  faid,  (*)  that  Wars  are  followed  by  bad  and  barren  Years.  It  is  likewife  faid,  that 
inis  proceeds  from  the  Inclemency  of  their  Seafons,  introduced  by  the  Groans  and  Sighs  of  People 
ruined  by  the  Confequences  of  Wars.  But  if  Famine  fucceeds  to  War,  let  us  fuppofe,.  that 
n  ’  ya  ueefs  oreign  Conqueft  being  made;  will  not  that  occaflon  a  vaft  deal  of  Diforder  at 
o.ome  .  or  my  fhare,  I  believe  this  is  fo  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded  as  the  Governors  of  vour 
1  ounces,  an  even  the  Men  who  are  in  the  moft  exalted  Stations  about  your  own  Perfon,  ate 
'£iy  *C  °/n  '  ecaufe  Corruption  and  Diforder  thereby  encreafe  every  Day:  Becaufe  it  is  no 
Iff  in&  V01  a  on  î°  his  Father,  a  younger,  his  elder  Brother,  and  a  Wife,  her  Hufband. 
J^s  vf3J  iear,  two  hundred  and  twenty  two  Crimes  of  this  kind  have  happened. 

Tho  there  were  no  other  Diforders  or  Troubles  to  be  feared,  can  this  Evil  of  itfelf  be  looked 
upon  .as  Slight.  And  yet  your  Officers,  without  giving  themfelves  any  Trouble,  prefs  vcu  to 
bring  into  the  Field  an  Army,  on  a  very  trifling  Occaflon,  againft  thefe  foreign  Barbarians:  This 

.  is 

(f  i*lofs  ÇdvSy  that  tins  is  a  \/orc3  of  Lctu  tfc .  who  lived  in  /"l,  /*■  $  >  *  c*  n.  n~  ti*  fT-.j 

*  1  >  u  1UCU  in  uie  urne  01  Lovf*aus9  whom  tne  Sc£l  Tau  made  their  Head* 
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is  not  the  Thing  that  prefles  moft.  Confucius  underftanding  that  one  of  the  Ki ,  when  ready  to  die, 
difcovered  great  Fear,  lead  his  Family  fhould  fufFer  by  the  Spite  of  a  certain  Chwen  yit.  Why  does 
îenot  lather  dread,  fays  the  Philofopher,  the  Diforders  which  he  leaves  in  it  ?  I  would  willingly 
lay  as  much  to  them,  who  advife  you  into  a  War  at  prefent.  I  am  far  from  being  of  this  Opi- 

ij311*  /^Ure  ^°U  at  before  you  come  to  any  Refolution,  to  deliberate  maturely  with  the 
Hew  of  Ping  chang ,  and  Ping  ngen ,  and  Lo  change  and  others  of  their  Character.  If  they 
incline  for  War,  let  it,  m  Gods  Name,  be  carried  on. 

OnOccafon  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  and  an  Earthquake,  the  Emperor  Ywen  ti 
publi/heda  Declaration,  ordering  the  Defetts  of  the  Government  to  be  expofed] 

and  Quang  hong,  who  was  then  Po  le,  prejented  the  following  Dilcourle  to  the 
Emperor .  ° 

SI  R  E  !  Behold  what  are  the  prefent  Manners  of  your  Empire.  Riches  are  in  great  requeft. 
Virtue,  almoft  in  none.  Uprightnefs,  Modefty,  Temperance,  are  rare,  efpecially  at  Court! 
The  moft  natural,  and  the  moft  common  Laws  are  overthrown.  Alliance  carries  it  from  Blood. 
Your  neareft  Relations  are  nothing  in  Comparifon  to  certain  remote  Allies:  Thegreateft  Num¬ 
ber  of  your  Minifters  and  Officers,  ftudy  only  the  Grimace  of  Complaifance,  and  how  to  enrich 
themfelyes  by  your  Indulgence.  Such  is  the  State  of  Things.  And  fuch  is  the  Source  of  thofe 
Calamities  that  afflidt  your  Empire.  This  is  what  you  muft  endeavour  to  remedy  j  other  ways 
your  (*)  Amnefties  are  ufelefs.  J  * 

The  Court  is  commonly  the  Pattern  of  the  People’s  Manners.  When  your  great  Men,  not 
only  live  in  a  mutual  good  Underftanding,  but  even  yield  to  one  another  on  certain  Occafions, 
Difputes  and  Quarrels  will  very  foon  become  rare  among  their  Inferiors.  Robberies  and  Out¬ 
rages  will  foon  ceafe,  by  the  great  Men  becoming  charitable  and  liberal.  In  ffiort,  let  Juftice, 
Temperance,  Modefty,  and  Humanity  obtain  at  Court  j  Unanimity  will  foon  reign  among  the 
People.  They  will  excite  one  another  to  follow  fo  fair  Examples.  By  thefe  Means  our  wifelt 
Princes,,  without  ufmg  almoft  any  Severity,  have  made  Virtue  flourifh.  But  if  Vice  reigns  at 
Court,  it  diffufes  itfelf  thro’  the  reft  of  the  Empire  fo  eafily,  that  if  there  is  among  the  Peo¬ 
ple  the  leaft  (f-)  Coldnefs  or  Mifunderftanding,  it  immediately  improves  into  Difputes  and  Quar¬ 
rels.  Haughtinefs  among  the  Great,  is  always  productive  of  Infolence  among  the  Small  :  If  great 
Officers  are  feen  to  affedt  an  independant  Authority,  to  abufe  the  Favour,  and  make  a  Traffic  un¬ 
known  to  him,  of  the  Authority,  of  their  Prince  :  In  a  fhort  Time,  nothing  will  be  heard  of 
among  the  People,  but  Robberies,  Rapines,  and  Fadtions.  But  at  prefent  &c .  (+) 

If  then  Vice  reigns  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  in  Spite  of  both  Amnefties  and  Chaftife- 
ments  :  It  is  not  Tyen  that  occafions  it,  but  the  wrong  Meafures  that  are  taken  to  prevent  them. 

I  have  found  out  feveral  Paflages  of  Antiquity  to  this  Purpofe.  A  Prince  of  Ching  made  great 
Account  of  fuch  as  were  ftrong  and  hardy.  In  a  fhort  Time,  he  had  a  good  Number  of  Subjedts, 
who  could  each  of  them  fubdue  a  Tyger.  Mu  kong  Prince  of  Tfin,  above  all  Things  efteemed 
thofe  who  were  capable  of  an  inviolable  Affedtion  to  his  Perfon.  And  there  were  foon  feveral 
found,  who  pufhed  their  Attachments  to  him  fo  far,  as  to  kill  themfelves  when  he  died.  A  Prin- 
cefs  of  Tfm  loved  the  U  ;  the  People  immediately  gave  into  a  thoufand  Superftitions.  A  Hew  of 
Tfn  was  a  great  Oeconomift  :  All  his  People  were  the  fame.  Tay  vang  was  Humanity  and  Good- 
nefs  itfelf:  Thus,  there  was  no  fuch  Thing  as  Revenge  heard  of  amongft  his  Subjedts  :  But  each 
'eafily  forgave  his  Neighbour.  To  judge  by  thefe  Inftances,  will  it  not  fairly  follow,  that  fuch  as 
the  Prince  and  the  Court  are,  fuch  commonly  are  his  Subjedts  ? 

Your  Majefty,  whom  the  Admonitions  of  Heaven  have  infpired  with  a  refpedtful  Dread,  and 
whofe  Compaffion  for  your  Subjedts  is  redoubled,  has  done  well  to  begin,  by  reforming  your  felf  : 
You  have  put  a  Stop  to  the  ufelefs  and  fumptuous  Works  begun  at  Kan  fwen.  You  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  Expeditions,  you  defigned  againft  Chu  y  ay.  How  much  Joy  has  your  Declaration 
upon  thefe  two  Points  caufed  thro’  the  whole  Empire  ?  Perfevere  in  thefe  fair  Paths.  Enquire 
into  whatever  calls  for  a  Reformation  in  your  Court.  When  your  Family  is  once  well  regulated, 
extend  your  Cares  farther.  In  what  regards  Mufic  and  Poetry,  confine  yourfelf  to  the  Tafte  of 
Ta  and  (||)  Song  ;  let  it  be  grave,  ferious,  and  inftrudtive.  Shun  thofe  of  Ching  and  Wey.  Open  a 
large  Door  for  Remonftrances  :  Seek  out  for  Men  of  Merit:  Above  all,  honour  thofe  who  are 
difinterefted,  upright,  and  fincere.  And  banifh  from  your  Court  all  Flatterers.  Apply  yourfelf  to 
the  reading  of  our  King ,  examine  the  Pradtice  of  the  happieft  Ages.  In  this  Manner,  ftudy 
whatever  is  humane  and  natural  in  Government,  and  what  produces  Union  and  Peace.  In  fhort, 
endeavour  by  fetting  them  the  fair  Example  of  your  Virtues,  to  reform  the  Ideas  and  corredt  the 
Vices  of  your  Subjeds.  And  at  leaft,  let  all  your  Empire  fee,  that  Wifdom  and  Virtue  alone,  can 
recommend  a  Man  at  your  Court. 

The  Emperor  Kang  hi’s  Remark.]  This  Difcourfe  may  be  called  a  good  one,  both  for  its  Senfe 
and  Expreffion.  There  is  not  one  Word  but  has  its  Meaning. 


(*)  On  occafion  of  fome  Singular  Event,  the  Emperors  par¬ 
don  certain  Criminals.  This  Cuftom  Hill  holds,  and  is  called 
Ta  he.  or  the  great  Pardon. 

(f)  The  Cbirttfe  Expreffion  b  :  Change  of  Colour. 

VOL.  I. 


(Î)  He  repeats  here  more  at  length,  what  he  had  faid  in  the 
Beginning  about  the  Manners  of  the  Court,  and  then  proceeds. 
(|)  Names  of  Chapters  in  the  Shi  king. 
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There  is  in  the  fame  Book  another  Difcourfe  oj  the  fame  Æthor  to  the  foremen* 
tioned  Em  per  our  Ywen  ti.  This  Prince  had  two  Faults  to  correff ,  the firfl  was 
Tie  was  Jr  rejointe  and  befowed  all  his  Favours  on  the  Relations  of  the  Queen, 
who  abujed  her  Trujl .  For  which  reafon  Quang  heng  in  the  prefent  Difcourfe, 

touches  on  two  Points ,  that  are  efential  to  all  Perjons ,  but  more  ejpecially  J0 
to  a  Prince.  The  firfl,  is  to  know  his  weak  Side ,  and  to  correcl  it  *  the 
fécond to  regulate  his  Family . 

REF  O  R  E  he  dire&ly  enters  upon  the  Subjed,  he  exhorts  Ywen  ti  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  in 
the  laudable  Paflion  he  had  of  worthily  Curtaining  the  Glory  of  his  Anceftors,  of  advancing 
more  and  more  the  profperous  State  of  the  Empire  he  held  from  them,  and  of  fecuring  it  to  his 
Defendants.  ’Twas  thus,  fays  he,  that  Cbing  vang  did  ;  he  had  always  in  his  Mind  the, Virtues 
and  Example  of  Ven  vang  his  Grand-father,  and  of  Vû  vang  his  Father.  His  own  Reign  was 
full  of  Happinefs  and  Glory:  But  when  Encomiums  were  made  upon  it,  he  attributed  all  his 
Honour  to  his  Anceftors,  faying,  that  all  he  did  was  but  following  their  Views,  and  imperfedly 
imitating  their  Examples  Thus,  he  always  deferved  the  Favour  of  Slang  tyen}  and  the  Afliftance 
of  Quey  foin. 

After  this  Exordium,  Qyiang  heng  explains  what  he  means  by  a  Man’s  underftanding  his  own 
(*)  Nature  and  correcting  it,  and  in  what  Manner  he  ought  to  be  underftood.  Every  one,  fays  he, 
ought  carefully  to  examine  what  he  poflefles  in  too  large  or  too  fcanty  a  Degree  ;  then  to  cut  of 
from  one  Part,  in  order  to  add  to  the  other.  For  Inftance,  Perfons  who  have  naturally  a  great 
deal  of  Wit,  or  who  have  acquired  a  great  Compafs  of  Knowledge,  are  liable  to  be  diftra&ed 
amidrt  a  great  variety  of  Views.  They  ought  to  guard  againft  this.  Thofe  on  the  contrary,  whofe 
Experience  is  fmall,  and  whofe  Capacity  is  but  moderate,  ought  to  dread,  leaft  a  good  many  things, 
even  of  Importance,  may  efcape  them.  Thefe  Defeds  they  muft  fupply  as  well  as  they  can.  Men 
brave  and  vigorous  ought  to  be  afraid,  and  guard  againft  their  being  violent.  Perfons  who  are  gen¬ 
tle,  good,  and  compaffionate,  ought  to  guard  againrt  Weaknefs,  Irrefolution,  &c. 

As  to  the  fécond  Head,  he  fays  nothing  but  what  I  have  (-f)  mentioned  before.  He  only 
endeavours  to  make  his  Prince  fenfible  of  what  Confequence  it  is  to  him,  to  regulate  his  Favours 
in  the  beft  manner,  and  not  to  give  much  way  to  particular  Inclinations  againft  his  real  Inter- 
eft,  and  to  the  Prejudice  of  his  own  Blood. 

There  is  in  the  fame  Book  a  third  Difcourfe  of  Quang  hengiî  addreffed  to  Ching  ti,  the  Son  and 

Succeffor  of  Ywen  ti. 

H  I  S  Prince  had  newly  mounted  the  Throne.  Quang  heng  in  a  very  (hort  Exordium, 
praifes  the  filial  Piety  he  had  fhewn.  After  which,  he  exhorts  him  to  increafe  the  good 
Foundation  he  already  had  by  his  (f)  Application.  For  this  End  he  principally  recommended  two 

Things. 

The  firft  is,  carefully  to  fortify  himfelf  againft  a  Paflion  for  Women.  Upon  this  he  fpeaksof 
Marriage,  as  neceflary  to  accomplifh  the  Will  of  Tyen ,  and  of  the  Preference  which  ought  to  fie 
given  to  the  Virtue  of  one  Woman,  befides  the  other  Qualities  Are  may  poftefs.  He  cites  the 
Encomiums  beftowed  by  the  Shi  king ,  upon  the  Wife  of  V en  vang ,  who  was  of  no  fmall  Affif¬ 
tance  to  him  to  make  Virtue  flourifh.  He  puts  him  in  Mind  by  way  of  Contraft,  of  the  fatal 
Confequences,  which  the  Paflion  of  fome  Princes  for  fome  particular  Coucubines  was  attended 
with.  He  invites  him  to  read  Hiftory,  to  be  the  more  fully  convinced  that  the  Ruin  of  Dynaf- 
ties  had  mort;  frequently  taken  its  Rife  from  this.  :  -/ 

The  fécond  Thing  which  Qitang  heng  recommends  to  the  young  Emperor  Ching  ti ,  is,  the  fre¬ 
quent  reading  of  the  King ,  upon  which  he  makes  an  Encomium.  It  is,  fays  he,  a  Summary,  or 
an  Abridgment  of  the  Words  and  Actions  of  the  ancient  Sages.  One  cannot  enter  too  deeply 
into  its  Meaning  :  There  all  the  Duties  are  marked  out,  both  with  Regard  to  Tyén  and  Man  : 
In  fhort,  every  thing  that  a  Prince  ought  to  do  in  order  to  render  his  Subjects  happy.  He  ends  by 
exhorting  him  to  acquit  himfelf  worthily  of  the  (||)  great  Ceremony  which  he  was  foon  to  per¬ 
form:  And  to  give,  by  that  firft  publick  Adion,  an  Idea  of  what  was  to  be  expeded  from  him, 
in  the  following  Part  of  his  Reign. 

I  was  willing  to  ihfert  here  the  Extract  of  three  Difcourfes  of  Quang  Heng,  the  two firjl  addrefs'd 
to  the  Emperor  Ÿwen  ti,  and  the  third  to,  Ching  ti  his  Succefoor  :  but  I  thought  I  ought  not  for 
that  reafon  to  omit  a  Piece  of  another  Author  under  Ywen  ti,  his  Name  was  Kong  yu,  on  occa- 
fon  of  a  bad  Year ,  addrefsd  this  Emperor,  exhorting  him  to  imitate  the  Temperance,  Fru¬ 
gality,  and  Modefty  of  the  Ancients.  .T  J-: 

AMONGST  the  Ancients,  every  thing  was  determined  by  certain  Rules:  In  the  Palace 
of  our  Emperors,  the  Number  of  Women  never  exceeded  nine,  and  that  of  the  Horfes, 
eight.  The  Walls  werehandfome  andin  good  repair,  but  without  Ornaments.  The  Wood  was 

clean 

(*)  Quern  heng  ufesthe  Expreffion  Sing  or  Nature.  Bat  Ching  (-]-)  It  was,  fays  a  Çîlofs,  the  Chandler  of  }~xven  ti. 

te  fye-vj  lays  upon  this  PaiTage  ;  that  by  this  Expreffion,  is  (;{;)  The  Chine/e  lays  literally,  tho*  you  have  natural  Capacity, 

underltood  the  Nature  or  Temper  thatdepends  upon  Organs  and  Sin,  f  with  that  you  would  add  a  Heart  Shing.  Sin  Shing . 
Matter.  He  does  not  fpeak  here  of  that  Nature  Sing ,  or  natural  (||)  It  was  that,  of  which  Confucius  ’fays  Î  The  End  is  toffio- 

Reafon,  which  is  alio  named  the  Order  or  Laxu  of  Tyen.  nour  the  fuprenie  Lord,  or  the  fupreme  Emperor  Shang  ti.. 
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dean  and  .fmooth,  but  without  Sculpture.  The  fame  Simplicity  was  obfervable  in  their  Chariots 
and  all  their  Moveables.  The  Circumference  of  their  Park  was  but  for  a  few  Leagues,  and  the 
Entrance  of  it  free  to  all  Degrees  of  People.  Their  Revenue  was  the  Tythe  of  the  Grounds, 
which  was  all  that  ever  was  paid  them.  Every  Family  furnifhed  three  Days  Work  of  a  Man  in 
j  fV  an  1 1  a^,vv^s  a  t • ie  A  vet  age  they  had.  The  perfonal  Edateof  the  Emperor  was  a  hun- 

a r  Ioun  •  Ftom  the  red;  he  drew  the  Tythe.  Every  Family  was  at  its  own 
Eafe  .And  theie  fortunate  1  imes  are  highly  celebrated  by  fine  Odes. 

^ inies  moie  modern,  our  Ancedors  Kau  tfu ,  Hyau  wen,  and  ITyau  king ,  fell  into  a  pretty 
clofe  Imitation  of  Antiquity.  Tneir  Women  never  exceeded  Ten,  and  the  Horfes  in  their  Sta- 

JSJr  i  l£  r  irIPerQ  Hyau  wen,  approached  the  mod  near  to  the  ancient  Simplicity. 
His  Habits  were  of  a  coarfe  plain  Stuff,  and  his  Breeches  of  ill  dred  Leather.  Never  did  Gold* 
Silver,  or  Carvings  appear  upon  his  Moveables.  Things  are  much  changed  fince.  Not  only  every 
haS  eiCreedAQ  n •  Lredeceffor  in  Expences,  but  Luxury  has  crept  into  all  the  Orders 

i  n  if' C‘  T  J6  Queftl0n  now  1S>  who  fliall  be  mod:  richly  cloathed,  mod:  finely  accoutred,  or 
,  ydio  aall  have  the  handfomed  Sword,  or  the  fined;  Sabre.  In  fhort,  every  one  without  any 
Ceremony,  ules  what  before  was  only  proper  for  the  Sovereign  to  wear.  Thus  fhould  the  Emperor 
appeal  to  give  an  Audience,  or  march  out  for  any  Ceremony,  were  it  not  for  fome  other  Circum- 

ftance^  he  could  fcarce  be  didinguifhed.  This  indeed  is  a  great  Diforder,  and  the  word  of  it  is- 

-that  it  is  not  perceived. 

Formel ly  Chaukong,  Prince  of  Lu,  when  the  Rights  of  the  Emperor  were  laid  before  him, 
that  he  by  infpir  d  with  the  Refped  due  to  his  Sovereign, cc  How  do  I  ad;  contrary  to  them,” 

aJs  .  e  ‘  *  alone,  was,  blind  to  his  own  Condudd.  Now  a-Days,  how  many  imitate 

-  îm  .  The  Tfa  ju  encroaches  upon  the  Chu  hew  :  The  Chu  hew  adds  like  a  petty  Emperor,  and 
Emperor  himfelf,  a  good  deal  exceeds  what  Reafon  prefcribes.  The  Evil  is  great,  and  may 
a  rea  y  pafs  as  inveterate.  But  if  there  is  a  Remedy,  it  is  you,  O  Prince,  alone  that  mud  apply  it. 
dt  there  is  a  Pombility  to  recall  former  Times  ?  your  Example  mud  do  it.  I  fay,  if  they  can  be 
recalled,  for  according  to  my  fmall  Meafure  of  Underdanding,  it  appears  impofiible  to  put  things 
•  upon  the  ancient  footing.  But  we  ought  to  come  as  near  them  as  we  can. 

As  for  what  regards  your  Palace  as  it  is  at  prefent,  it  is  a  determin’d  Point:  You  cannot  touch  it. 
But  you  will  find,  if  you  pleafe,  enough  to  retrench  from  other  Things.  Formerly,  as  now, 
the  Kingdom  of  Tfi  wrought  the  Stuffs  and  Habits  for  the  Court.  Three  Officers  were  exprefsly 
^deputed  for  this,  and  they  fupplied  the  red  :  But  then  theie  Stuffs  and  Habits,  amounted  only  to 
ten  great  Bales.  At  prefent,  theie  Studs  employ  in  the  fame  Kingdom,  Officers  and  Workmen 
without  Number.  This  Angle  Article,  amounts  annually  to  fome  fcores  of  (*)  Wan.  The  Move¬ 
ables  of  Gold  and  Silver  for  the  Court,  are  wrought  at  Shu  and  lefuang  han.  Thefe  are  computed 
to  amount  to  five  hundred  Wan  in  the  Year.  The  Expences  of  the  Overfeers  of  your  Work 
about  the  Court,  and  the  Workmen,  either  employed  for  your  Self  or  the  Queen,  amount  annu¬ 
ally  to  five  thoufand  JW cini  A  ou  maintain  in  your  Stables  near  Ten  thoufand  Horfes  ;  thefe  con- 
fume  a  great  deal  of  Corn.  There  goes  frequently  from  your  Queen  (I  have  feen  it  my  felf  more 
than  once)  Tables,  not  only  rich  and  well  appointed,  but  even  loaded  with  Vcffels  of  Gold  and 
'Silver.  Thefe  are  Prefents  die  makes  to  fome  one  or  other,  and  often  to  People  whom  it  does 
not  become  her  to  treat  with  fo  much  Honour.  What  will  the  Amount  of  your  Queens  Expen¬ 
ses  be?  F  cannot  exadly  tell  j  but  they  mud  be  very  great.  In  the  mean  Time,  your  People  are 
in  Mifery.  A  great  Number  of  your  poor  Subjects  are  dying  of  Famine.  Many  Coarfes  lie 
above  Ground  expofed  to  the  Dogs  ;  and  this  too  happens,  while  your  Stables  are  full  of  Horfes 
.who  feed  upon  Corn,  and  are  fo  plump  and  wanton,  for  the  mod  Part,  that  either  to  take  down 
'their  Fat  or  their  Mettle,  they  mud  every  Day  have  a  breathing.  Ought  Things  to  go  thus  under 
a  Prince,  whom  Tyen,  [Heaven]  by  placing  on  the  Throne,  has  appointed  as  the  Father  and  Mo¬ 
ther  of  his  People  ?  Is  that  *Tyen  then  become  blind  ? 

Thefe  exeeffive  Expences  began  properly  under  (-f*)  Vu  ti.  He  filled  his  Palace  with  all  the  hand- 
Torne  Girls  he  could  gather  from  all  Quarters  of  his  Empire,  they  amounted  to  Five  thoufand. 
Under  Chau  ti,  who  was  young  and  weak,  Ho  quang  had  all  the  Authority.  This  Ho  quang  was 
ignorant  both  of  Reafon  and  Religion.  After  he  had  heaped  up  in  the  Palace  a  ufelefs  Mafs  of 
’Gold,  Silver  and  jewels,  he  made  a  curious  Search  after  Birds,  Fifnes,  Turtles,  Oxen,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  Horfes,  Tygers,  and  even  Leopards,  with  other  fuch  wild  Beads  ;  all  to  fupply  Ponds  and 
a  Menagery,  which  was  in  the  Infide  of  the  Palace  to  divert  his  Women.  An  indecent  Thing, 
If  ever  any  was  fo  contrary  to  the  Will  of  T’y  en,  and  I  even  believe,  notwithdanding  of  what 
Ho  quang  pretended,  contrary  to  the  Orders  that  Vu  ti  had  left  him  on  his  Death-bed. 

Since  that  Time,  the  Evil  has  increafed.  Under  Swen  ti  the  mod  Women  were  entertained. 
'Such  a  Chu  hew  would  have  had  a  hundred,  and  all  the  rich  Men  as  many.  Within  Doors,  Num¬ 
bers  of  Women  had  fcarce  any  other  Employment  than  to  bewail  their  Fate,  and  to  venta  thou¬ 
sand  Imprecations.  Without,  appeared  a  Company  of  ufelefs  Men.  An  Officer,  for  Indance, 
of  an  ordinary  Rank,  entertained  for  his  Diverfions,  fome  Dozens  of  Comedians.  In  the  mean 
'  Time,  the  People  buffered  :  Multitudes  died  ;  and  one  would  have  faid,  that  all  Endeavours  had 
"been  ufed  to  people  Tombs,  and.  to  difpeople  the  World.  The  Court  was  the  Source  of  this 
Evil,  but  it  is  now  become  almod  general.  Every  one  fets  it  up  as  a  kind  of  a  Law  for  himfelf, 
■jj,  ,  that 


(*)  A  Wan  is  10,060  Ounces  of  Silver. 


(t)  This  is  only  to  be  umlerftood  with  refpeft  ,fo  the  Dynafty 
of  the  Han. 
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that  he  ftlould  follow  what  had  been  in  Vogue  for  fo  many  Reigns.  This  is  the  prefent  State  of 
Things,  and  I  cannot  think  upon  it  without  the  molt  fenfible  Grief. 

I  conjure  your  Majefty,  to  go  a  little  farther  back  than  thefe  latter  Reigns,  to  examine  with  At 
tention,  and  to  imitate  the  laudable  Frugality  of  fome  of  your  Anceftors,  to  cut  off  two  Thirds 
of  the  Expences  of  your  Court,  in  Moveables,  Habits,  and  Equipages. 

The  Number  of  the  Children  you  may  hope  for,  does  not  depend  upon  the  Number  of  your 
Wives.  You  may  chufe  from  among  them  a  Score  of  the  mod:  Virtuous,  and  fend  the  red  off  ]n 
Search  of  Hufbands:  Forty  Florfes  are  fufficient  for  your  Stables.  Of  all  the  vaft  Parks  you  now 
poffefs,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  referve  one  :  Give  the  reft  to  be  cultivated  by  poor  People.  In  a 
Time  of  fuch  Mifery  and  Barrennefs  as  the  prefent,  are  not  the  Retrenchments  I  propofe,  indif- 
penfible  Duties?  Can  you  be  fenfible  of  your  People’s  Sufferings,  and  not  endeavour  effectually  to 
remove  them?  Would  that  be  to  anfwer  the  Defigns  of  (*)  T’yen?  That  Tyeny  when  he  makes 
(•f)  Kings,  does  it  for  the  good  of  the  People.  His  Defign,  doubtlefs,  never  was,  to  place  a  Man  iu 
that  Station,  that  he  might  divert  himfelf  as  he  pleated.  Don’t  prefume  too  much,  lays  the  Shi 
king ,  to  thofe  who  reign,  upon  what  T "yen  has  done  in  your  Favour.  You  may  meet  with  a  trou¬ 
blesome  Reverfe.  To  difeharge  the  Duty  of  a  King,  is  not  fo  eafy  a  Matter.  (+)  Shang  ti  exa¬ 
mines  you  very  ftridly.  Don’t  divide  your  Heart. 

A  Glofsi]  Twen  ti  took  this  Remonftrance  fo  well,  that  he  retrenched  his  Habits,  his  Moveables 
and  his  Horfes  :  And  forbad  that  any  of  the  Beafts  in  his  Menagery  to  be  fed  with  Flelh* 
difmiffing  all  his  Comedians  ;  and  giving  to  the  People  great  Part  of  his  Parks. 

Under  the  Emperor  Swen  ti,  when  they  were  Deliberating  about  the  Means  of 
laying  up  Provifions  for  the  Armies  on  the  Frontiers  :  Chang  chang  propofed 
that  Criminals,  with  an  Exception  of  fome  Crimes ,  might  have  it  in  their  power 
to  redeem  themfehes  by  Furniftiing  a  certain  Quantity  of  Grain:  Upon  this 
Syau  Whang  chi,  made  the  following  Remonftrance. 

TH  E  People  at  the  fame  time,  have  in  their  Hearts  two  Principles  very  oppolite,  the  one  of 
Good,  the  other  of  Evil.  They  have  a  Stock  of  Goodnefs  and  Juftice,  but  they  have 
likewife,  a  Fund  of  Avarice  and  Intereft  ;  againft  both  which,  they  ought  to  be  fortified  by  In- 
ftrudions  and  by  Laws.  Tau ,  as  great  a  Prince  as  he  was,  during  the  Courfe  of  his  Reign  never 
could  extirpate  from  the  Hearts  of  his  Subjeds  all  Paffion  and  all  Intereft  :  But  he  took  his 
Meafures  fo  well,  that  Paffion  and  Injuftice  yeilded  to  Reafon  and  Equity.  Under  the  deftrudive 
Reign  of  Kye\  Corruption,  tho’  at  the  greateft  Height,  had  never  entirely  ftifled  in  the  Hearts  of 
the  People,  the  Principles  of  Virtue  and  Equity,  but  that  of  Avarice  was  their  Predominant. 
This  is  properly  the  Difference  betwixt  thefe  two  Reigns;  a  Difference,  to  which  thofe  who  are 
intruded  with  Rule  cannot  enough  attend. 

It  is  propofed  to  your  Majefty,  that  thofe  convided  of  certain  Crimes,  may  be  permitted  to 
ranfom  themfelves,  by  furniftiing  a  Quantity  of  Corn.  This  I  cannot  approve  of,  for  when  two 
Men  are  equally  guilty,  why  ftiould  the  one  efcape  becaufe  he  is  rich,  and  the  other  die  becaufe  he 
is  poor?  Shall  the  Heinoufnefs  of  Crimes  then  no  longer  be  the  only  Rule  of  Puniftiment? 
Shall  Poverty  and  Riches  have  any  Share  in  it  ?  Are  we  then  henceforward  to  fee  two  Laws  efta- 
bliftied,  where  indeed  there  is  but  one?  This  is  a  Diforder  which  muff:  infallibly  be  attended  by 
another.  For  as  foon  as  this  Innovation  is  known,  where  is  the  Son,  or  where  is  the  Brother 
that  to  ranfom  the  Life  of  his  Father,  of  his  Brother,  or  any  other  of  his  Relations,  will  not  ufe 
all  imaginable  Methods  to  fave  them  ?  Their  Hopes  of  Succels  will  render  them  blind  to  Danger  : 
What  a  Source  of  new  Crimes  will  this  afford  ?  For  one  Man  whofe  Life  Money  will  fave* 
there  will  be  ten  who  will  lofe  theirs  under  the  Puniftiment.  This  is,  at  the  fame  Time,  to  wea¬ 
ken  the  Love  of  Virtue  and  the  Force  of  our  Laws.  When  thefe  Bafes  of  Govern  men  t*  are  once 
ruined,  I  doubt  much,  if  your  Minifters,  let  them  be  as  able  as  Chew  kom r  and  Chau  kow  can 
ever  re-eftablifti  them. 

In  former  Days,  the  Granaries  of  the  Prince  were  open  to  the  Subjed,  Did  they  want  ?  He 
furniftied  wherewithall  to  fupply  their  preffing  Neceflities.  If  they  were  free  of  all  thefe  Ne- 
ceffities?  He  allowed  his  People  to  live  in  Plenty.  We  read  in  the  Shi  king  thefe  Words:  Have 
Pity  upon  thofe  poor  People  who  puffer .  Apply  y  ourfetf  to  Juccour  them  preferably  to  us.  In  this  Paf- 
fage  the  Princes  addreffed  T "yen:  And  thus  the  Poet  chufes  toexprefs  their  Goodnefs  and  Compaf- 
fion  for  their  People.  But  we  find  at  the  fame  Time,  a  fuitable  return  of  Zeal  on  the  People's 
Part  for  their  Sovereign.  The  Poet  makes  them  fpeak  thus  :  Water,  inftantly  Water  ;  and  render 
fertile  the  Domain  of  our  Prince  ;  then  extend  that  Blejfmg  to  our  Lands.  Tho’  our  Times  fall 
ihort  of  thofe  of  the  Ancients,  the  Zeal  of  your  Subjeds  ftill  fubfifts  :  They  are  loaded  with 
P ^tles  fupply  the  Exigencies  of  our  Frontiers  ;  A  Poll  Tax  is  added  to  the'  Tax;  your  Sub¬ 
jeds  lufter  a  great  deal,  and  are  not  infenfible  of  their  Mifery  :  Notwithftanding  of  which,  they 
make  it  their  Duty  to  furnifti  all  the  neceffary  Charges.  No  body  remonftrates  againft  thefe  ; 
they  being  the  ordinary  Means  of  providing  for  the  Safety  of  States.  But  for  the  Method  that  is 
now  piopoled,  it  is  a  dired  Breach  of  the  Laws  :  It  naturally  tends  to  make  ten  Men  perifti  for 
one,  there  is  no  Choice  to  be  made.  Your  Virtues,  Sir,  and  the  Care  you  have  taken  for  the 
ïnftrudion  of  your  People,  have  put  Things  upon  fo  good  a  Footing,  that  your  Government  will 

refled  no  Diftionour  upon  Tau  and  Shun  ;  but  you  would  degenerate,  ftiould  vou  follow  the 
Council  that  has  been  given  you. 

(*)  Heaven.  ft)  The  Chintfi  fays  Skin*  jin ,  ft)  The  fupreme  Emperor, 
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rfhe  Ejfeff  of  this  Difeourfe.]  Swen  ti  laid  this  Difeourfe  before  Chang-Chang ,  who  notwith- 
ftanding  pei  1  e  in  his  former  Opinion,  which  drew  a  Reply  from  Syau  whang  chi ,  wherein 
he  expoled  at  large  the  Inconveniences  that  had  followed  upon  a  like  Experiment.  This 
Reply  made  the  Emperor  drop  the  Project  of  Chang-Chang. 

Remonftrance  of  Lyevv-hyang  to  the  Emperor  Ching  ti,  upon  the  extravagant 
Expence s  he  had  been  at ,  and  which  he  Jlill  continued  to  lay  out  upon  In* 
ferment  of  the  Princes  of  his  Honfe . 

SIR}  I  find  in  our  I  king  this  Maxim,  which  is  principally  calculated  for  Princes.  11  You 
live  happy }  do  not  forget,  your  Happinefs  may  foon  change.  You  find  yourlelf  now  fettled 
on  the  higheft  Pinacle  of  Fortune,  remember  that  you  may  tumble  down.”  This  is  the  way  to 
render  the  Repofe  you  now  enjoy  in  your  own  Perfon  durable,  and  to  tranfmit  the  high  Station 
you  now  fill  to  the  Defendants  of  your  Family.  A  wife  Prince  cannot  do  better  than  to  examine 
Hiftory,  and  attentively  to  weigh  the  different  Events  which  are  there  pointed  out,  and  to  trace 
back  and  to  found  their  Springs,  to  diftinguiffi  what  is  worthy  of  Praife  or  Blame,  that  he  may 
the  better  profit  by  what  he  reads.  By  this  he  will,  at  leaft,  have  one  Advantage,  that  he  can  rea¬ 
dily  point  out  this  Truth,  fo  proper  to  infpire  with  a  refpe&ful  Dread }  That  there  never  was,  till 
this  Day,  a  Family  to  which  Tyen  has  for  ever  affured  the  Empire. 

Confuçius  reading  the  Shi  king ,  and  coming  to  a  certain  Paffage  in  the  Ode,  which  isintitled 
Ven  vang  }  “  How  terrible,  cried  he,  with  a  Sigh,  are  the  Judgments  of  Tyen!  And  how  great  is 
this  Truth  ;  That  the  firft  Care  of  a  Man  ought  to  be,  to  leave,  as  an  Inheritance  to  his  Defen¬ 
dants,  a  large  fhare  of  Virtue!  ”  How  true  is  it,  that  without  it,  all  other  Goods  are  ufelefs  and 
tranfitory  ?  If  Tyen  had  ordered  it  otherwife,  how  could  Princes  have  been  kept  in  their  Duty  ? 
Or  how  could  Subjects  have  been  animated  to  Virtue?  Thus  fpoke  Confuçius ,  in  bewailing  the 
Lot  of  the  Wi  tfe ,  and  that  of  the  Ing ,  who  were  become  Subje&s  of  the  Chew.  Tau  himfelf,  that 
wife,  that  virtuous  Prince,  could  not  render  his  Son  capable  of  the  Empire,  and  chofe  another  for 
his  Succeffor.  Tu  and  Tang,  in  Spite  of  all  their  Cares,  could  not  perpetuate  Virtue  in  their 
Houfe,  and  the  Empire  paffed  to  another  Family.  How  many  Changes  of  Dynafties  have  hap¬ 
pened  fince  that  Time!  Kau  ti ,  the  Founder  of  yours,  feeing  himfelf  Mafler  of  the  Empire,  en¬ 
tertained  the  Thought  of  removing  his  Court  to  Lo  yang{ a).  Lyew  king  reprefented  to  him,  how 
needlefs  that  Expence  would  be.  Kau  ti  immediately  defifted,  and  fixed  his  Court  at  Quang  chong . 
There  he  frequently  called  to  mind  the  Fates  of  the  Dynafties  of  Chew  and  Tjin .  This  firft,  faid 
he,  had  many  great  Princes,  to  whom  I  cannot,  I  cannot  be  compared.  It  has,  however,  at  lalt 
degenerated,  and  is  now  loft.  The  laft  had  only  two  Princes,  both  without  Virtue,  fo  it  was  foon 
at  an  End.  Full  of  thefe  Thoughts,  he  carefully  avoided  the  Faults  of  Tjin ,  and  applied  himfelf, 
as  much  as  Circumftances  would  allow  him,  to  imitate  the  firft  Chew.  In  fhort,  during  his  whole 
Reign,  he  was  extremely  attentive,  vigilant,  and  circumfped:.  That  wife  Prince  underftood  in 
its  full  Extent,  what  I  have  cited  from  Confucius. 

Hyau  wen  being  at(*)  Pa  lin ,  in  examining  the  Situation  of  the  Place }  findingrthat  on  the  North 
Side  the  Mountain  was  not  very  fteep,  appeared  very  uneafy  and  thoughtful  :  Then  addrefling 
himfelf  to  the  great  Men  who  were  about  him,  he  told  them  the  Reafons.  I  am  thinking,  fays- 
he,  how  I  may  beft  fecure  from  Infults  the  Tomb  of  (f)  Kau  tfu  ;  and  I  am  contriving  for  that 
Effect  a  Pile  of  the  largeft  and  hardeft  Stone,  with  the  beft  Cement  that  can  be  made. 

Chang  chejhi  anfwered:  "  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  Tomb  to  excite  Avarice,  if  it  had  all  the 
«  Thicknefï  and  Solidity  of  Mount  Nan ,  it  is  the  fame  thing,  as  if  it  had  many  Openings.  If 
c(  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  prompt  Avarice,  it  is  fecure  without  a  Rampart”.  And,  indeed,  what 
has  a  Prince  to  dread  after  Death?  But  it  is  otherwife  with  his  Family  and  the  State.  Their 
Profperity  and  their  Ruin  depend  upon  many  Things.  This  demands  our  Precaution  }  the  little 
Expreflion,  Chang  che /hi,  is  full  of  Meaning  :  It  expreffes  what  I  would  fay.  Hyau  wen  underftood 

it  well,  and  left  off  his  intended  Expences.  .  a  k-itru*  j 

Formerly  fay  our  Books,  the  Corps  of  the  Deceafed  was  cloathed  in  ftrong  thick  Habits,  and 

placed  in  fome  /emote  Spot  built  about  with  Faggots,  without  any  other  Security.  Afterwards, 
fnrne  wife  Men  iudeed  it  requifite  to  change  this  Cuftom,  and  brought  in  Ufe  the  double  Coffin. 
It  is  faid  this  Change  was  made  under  Whang  ti.  This  Whang  ti  was  himfelf  buried  under 
Mount  Kvau  •  As  Tau  was  upon  Tfi  in.  Both  their  Burials  were  very  frugal,  and  their  Sepulchres 
no  wav  magnificent.  Shun  was  buried  at  Tfang  Û,  without  any  other  Attendants  but  his  two 
Wives 7  The  Place  of  Tus  Sepulchre  is  at  Whey  ki ,  without  fo  much  as  a  Tree  growing  round  it. 
Whpre  is  the  Sepulchre  of  Ching  tang,  and  the  other  Emperors  of  his  Dynafty  ?  Neither  Hiftory 
nor  Tradition  ffive  us  any  Light  into  this  Point.  Ven  vang,  Vu  vang,  and  Chew  kong,  have  theirs 
at  pT  That  Tm  king  of  Ffing  is  at  Tong.  That  of  Cbu  ti  tfe  at  V*  W,  All  their 
~  :  „  mean  and  it  was  a  wife  Precaution  which  thefe  Princes  took  in  ordering  them  to 

I  T  With  reS’  to  their  Children  or  their  Subjeds,  ’twas  the  Effed  of  Wifdom  and  Piety 
in  them,  to  conform  themfelves  to  the  Royal  Intentions.  Chew  kong  was  the  younger  Brother  of 
the  Emperor  VÛ  vang.  He  was  intruded  with  his  Funeral,  and  defrayed  it  at  a  very  cheap  Rate. 
Confucius  buried  his  Mother  at  Fang,  in  an  old  Tomb  only  four  Foot  high  s  but  being  much  da¬ 
maged  by  the  Rains,  the  Difciples  of  Corfu f  tus  not  only ^  repaired,  but  embell.lhed  m  The.r 
Mafler  undemanding  this,  “  Alas,  cried  he,  with  Tears!  Antiquity  would  not  have  aded  thus. 


.  ,  „  -  „n  „„„  {+)  The  fame  with  Kau  ti  or  Kau  <rvhan ?  ti  Founder  of  the 

ofhrNfl"offL‘pia«,whe«&»/rS  Burying-Phtcewat.  Dynatty  of  the  Han,  and  Father  to  Vn  H,  or  H,au 

V 01».  I. 
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Ten  lyii  ki  tfe  making  a  Journey  into  the  Kingdom  of  Lfi,  his  Son  who  was  with  him  died  on 
the  Road  as  they  returned*.  He  caufed  him  to  be  buried  in  the  Habits  of  the  Seafon  in  a  Grave 
not  very  deep,  without  any  more  Mold  upon  him,  than  was  neceffary  to  drew  that  a  dead  Body 
had  been  buried  in  that  Spot.  This  done,  he  faid,  weeping  for  his  Son  ;  “  It  is  the  Fate  of  our 
‘c  Bodies  to  return  to  Dull.  It  is  an  unalterable  Decree  that  Rottenncfs  fhall  penetrate  everv 
where,  whatever  Precaution  we  ufe  to  prevent  it.”  The  Place  of  his  Son’s  Birth  was  but  ioo 
Leagues  diftant  from  that  of  his  Death.  His  Father  caufed  him  to  be  buried  in  the  Spot  where 
he  died,  without  being  at  the  trouble  to  (*)  tranfport  him  to  the  burial  Place  of  his  Family. 
Cmfuçius  on  a  Journey,  underftanding  what  Ten  lyu  had  done  and  laid  on  this  Head;  He  both 
approved  and  commended  him,  as  being  well  verfed  in  the  Rites.  Confuçius  was  certainly  a  du¬ 
tiful  Son  ;  Ten  lyu  an  affedfionate  Father:  Shun  and  Vu  loyal  Subje&s  ;  and  Chew  kong  loved  Vu 
va??g  as  his  elder  Brother,  and  honoured  him  as  his  Emperor.  Yet  we  fee  that  all  thefe  great  Men, 
as  if  they  had  adted  in  Concert  with  one  another,  fhunn’d  Magnificence  and  Expences  in  Funerals 
and  upon  Sepulchres.  Was  this  Motive  a  mean  Parfimony  ?  Doubtlefs  not:  Who  dares  to  fuf- 
pedt  them  of  that?  Butbefides  other  Confiderations,  they  had  this  one,  that  they  thereby  lefs  ex¬ 
po  led  the  Bodies  of  the  Dead  to  the  Infults  of  the  Living. 

The  King  of  Wen  adted  quite  otherwife;  he  eredted  to  his  Father,  without  much  regarding 
the  Rites,  a  Monument  equally  fumptuous  and  proud.  Within  ten  Years  he  faw  it  demolifhed 
and  plundered  by  the  People  of  Twê\  the  fame  Thing  happened  to  the  five  Kings  of  Tjin,  in  a 
Sepulchre  where  their  dead  Bodies  were  interred,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  Riches.  Thefe 
Riches  were  leen  carried  off,  and  the  Remains  of  their  Bodies  were  left  in  fo  pitiful  a  Condition, 
that  one  cannot  think  of  it  without  Horror.  At  laft  Shi  whang ,  the  King  of  Tjin,  becoming 
Emperor,  he  chofe  for  his  Sepulchre  the  Mountain  Li,  whofe  Foundation  he  caufed  to  dig,  if  we 
may  fo  fpeak,  even  to  the  (f  )  Center  of  the  Earth.  On  its  Surface  he  eredted  a  Maufoleum 
which  might  pafs  for  a  (  J)  Mountain.  It  was  500  Feet  high,  and  at  leaft  half  a  League  in  Cir¬ 
cumference.  On  the  Outfide  was  a  vaft  Tomb  of  Stone,  where  one  might  walk  as  eafily  as  in 
the  largeft  Hall.  In  the  Middle  was  a  fumptuous  Coffin,  and  all  around  there  were  Lamps  and 
Flambeaux,  whofe  Flames  were  fed  by  human  Fat.  Within  this  Tomb,  there  was  upon  one 
Side  a  Pond  of  Quick- filver,  upon  which  were  fcattered  Birds  of  Gold  and  Silver:  On  the 
other,  a  compleat  Magazine  of  Moveables  and  Arms  :  Here  and  there  were  the  moft  precious 
Jewels  in  Thoufands.  In.fhort,  the  Magnificence  and  Riches,  either  of  the  Coffin,  the  Tomb, 
or  the  Buildings  wherein  it  was  placed,  is  inexpreffible.  He  not  only  expended  immenfe  Sums  upon 
it,  but  it  coft  him  the  Lives  of  a  great  many  of  his  Subjedts.  Befides  the  People  of  his  Palace 
who  had  perifhed  there,  the  Workmen  who  had  been  buried  alive  were  counted  by  (§)  Wan. 
The  People  no  longer  able  to  fupport  this  Tyranny,  all  of  a  fudden  run  to  Arms,  upon  the  firft 
Signal  of  a  Revolt.  Thefe  Works  upon  the  Mountain  Li  were  not  yet  finifhed,  when  Chew 
chdng  encamped  at  its  Foot;  and  foon  after  Hang  fi  rafed  thefe  vaft  Walls,  burnt  thefe  beauti¬ 
ful  Buildings,  penetrated  into  that  proud  Monument,  carried  off  all  its  Riches,  and  made  that 
Sepulchre  a  Place  of  Horror:  However  the  Coffin  ftill  remained  there.  It  is  faid,  a  Shepherd 
fearching  in  the  midft  of  thefe  Labyrinths  for  a  ftray  Sheep,  happened  to  drop  fome  Fire,  which 
caught  the  Coffin  and  confirmed  it.  Surely,  never  did  any  Prince  carry  his  Magnificence  farther 
than  Shi  whang ,  efpecially  with  regard  to  his  Sepulchre.  You  fee  what  are  the  Confequences. 
Can  any  thing  more  diftnal  be  conceived  ? 

But  to  return.  It  is  plain  from  Hiftory,  that  always  where  there  was  moft  Virtue,  there  was 
leaft  Pomp,  even  as  to  what  related  to  Sepulchres  :  That  thofe  who  are  acknowledged,  by  all  the 
World,  to  have  been  the  moft  underftanding  of  the  Ancients,  were  the  moft  removed  from 
Pomp:  That  thofe  who  valued  themfelves  upon  their  Magnificence  on  this  Point,  were  fuch  as 
had  no  Reputation,  either  as  to  Wifdom  or  Virtue;  and  that  thofe  who  had  the  fmalleft  Share  of 
both,  always  carried  this  Oftentation  and  Magnificence  the  fartheft  :  It  appears,  that  the  moft 
fumptuous  and  the  moft  rich  Tombs  and  My  au,  were  foon  pillaged  and  demolifhed.  Can  one 
deliberate,  after  this,  upon  the  Courfe  that  he  is  to  follow  ? 

There  was  a  Time,  when  the  Chew  beginning  to  degenerate,  gave  into  Luxury  and  Expences. 
The  reft  of  the  Government  felt  it.  V en  Vang ,  a  clear-fighted  Prince,  fucceeded  them  :  He 
perceived  the  Caufe  of  the  Evil  :  He  applied  a  Remedy:  He  revived  a  decent  Frugality:  And 
fet  the  firft  Example  himfelf.  This  Example  had  fuch  an  Effedf,  that  it  put  the  Government 
upon  a  right  Footing:  His  Reign  was  flourifhing,  and  hisPofterity  numerous;  and  it  is  his  Me¬ 
mory  which  our  Shi  king,  in  the  Ode  Se  kan ,  celebrates.  On  the  contrary,  Nyen  kong,  King  of 
Lu,  valued  himfelf  upon  eredting  fine  Terraffes,  inclofing  vaft  Parks,  and  magnificently  adorning 
the  Halls  of  his  Anceftors.  He  died  without  Pofterity,  and  the  (||)  Chun  tfyû  does  not  fpare  him. 
VOll  any  one  after  this,  prefer  Pomp  to  Oeconomy  ?  Your  Majefty,  at  your  Acceffion,  fhewed 
your  Value  for,  and  gave  more  than  one  Proof  of, -this  laft  Virtue.  Your  Moderation,  efpecially, 
was  admired,  in  the  Conveniencies  which  you  propofed  to  make  at  the  ancient  Sepulchre  of  your 
Family.  You  foon  changed  that  Method  in  the  new  Sepulchre,  that  you  have  begun  at  Chang 
■lin.  What  proud  Terraffes,  or  rather  what  laboured  Mountains!  How  many  private  Coffins 
have  been  removed  for  it  !  We  may  count  them  by  ten  Thoufands.  How  much  Money  has 

*  been 


(*)  This  is  commonly  done;  all  Perfons,  of  any  Diftindion, 
never  fail  to  do  it  at  this  Day. 

(+)  T,ie  Chinefe  fays,  to  three  Sources  ;  no  Doubt  alluding  to 
.fome  Fable,  of  which  I  am  ignorant. 

(J)  The  Text  does  not  very  clearly  exprefs  the  Form  ;  whe¬ 


ther  it  was  a  fingle  Mafs,  or  confifted  of  manv  Buildings,  as  at 
prefent. 

(§)  A  Wan  is  ioooo. 

(H)  The  Name  of  an  avaient  Chinefe  Book. 
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been  expended  and  the  Charges  already  amount  to  more  than  a  hundred  Wan.  The  Dead  hate 

^•0U’  I  lifts  the^ieafnno6  ^ °ln  m*  murrnul  at  you-  The  Breath  of  thefe  Groans  and  Impreca¬ 
tions  biafts  the  Seatons,  and  fterilizes  the  Ground  .  v 

Grl.  °Ut,  Unn-aftrdin?>  bu£  of  RealbninS  is  *iS:  If  the  Dead  know 

'f  Ef  the  Dp  rl  ^  ifturbingfo  many  Coffins,  you  make  a  great,  many  Enemies  among 

1  ,n  c  T  -  Unc?nfcl0?!  0t  What  is  d0ne  on  Earth-  What  End  can  'thefe  profufe  Ex- 

pences  upo.  -  Sepulcme  0‘  one  Man  ferve?  Only  one,  which  is,  that  they  attrait  the  Eyes  of 

l,e  V-P’t>  U  C?  p  . 1  and  Virtue,  far  from  approving  thefe  Expences,  only  behold 
them  with  Regret.  A  People  which  is  hafraffed,  is  far  from  rel, thing  fuch  expense  Lelfons  of 
fihal  Piety.  We  fhall  fuppofe,  that  there  are  fome  Perfons  abandoned  to  Wifdom  and  Virtue, 
whofe  Bichnauons  lead  tnem  to  Pomp,  that  applaud  this  Undertaking.  Is  there  any  thing  in 
fuch  Applaufes  that  can  flatter  you  ?  \  ou,  Sir,  are  naturally  full  of  Goodnefs,  Sincerity,  and  TJp- 
nghtnefs.  Your  Genius  is  Superior,  and  never  was  there  a  Prince  more  capable  to  reflea  a  Lu- 
ftre  upon  his  Dynafty  or  more  clofely  to  follow,  even  the  moil  wife  among  our  ancient  Sages  and 
ancient  Emperors.  Will  you  then,  on  the  contrary,  imitate  the  Faults  of  fo  bad  a  Prince  as  Shi 
wjang.  ^VVill  you,  like  him,  difregarding  the  Repofe  and  Safety  of  your  Empire,  and  the  Senti¬ 
ments  or  every  wife  and  virtuous  Man,  undertake  thefe  proud  and  ufelefs  Works  ?  Will  you  buy 
at  fuch  a  Piice,  the  Applaufe  of  certain  worthlefs  Sycophants?  Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy 
if  you  do,  nor  can  I  help  blufhing  in  your  behalf.  You  have  many  other  Patterns  to  follow* 
among  t  o  the  Ancients,  Whang  ti,  T'ait,  Shim ,  Yu,  Yang,  Vu  vang,  Chew  kong  ;  amongft  thofe 
who  are  more  modem,  Vu  kong,  7  en  lyu,  Confnçius,  &c.  But  without  even  going  fo  far  back  as 
them,  you  nnd  in  Hyau  wen,  who  was  one  of  your  own  Anceftors,  an  Example  of  this  Kind, 
which  you  ought  to  follow  ;  and  in  Shi  whang  one,  which  you  ought  to  fhun.  To  conclude,  I 
advife  you  to  abandon  the  Woiks  of  Chang  lin ,  to  fix  on  the  ancient  Sepulchre  of  your  Family, 
and  to  regulate  by  the  Counfels  of  ail  your  great  Men  the  Accommodations  which  ought  to  be 
made  there. 

JL  G/c/i.]  Ching  ti,  at  firft,  appeared  touched  with  this  Difcourfe  of  Lyew  hyan?  ;  neverthelefs 
he  did  not  follow  his  Counfel. 


Another  Remonftrance  of  the  fame  Lyew  hyang,  to  the  fame  Emperor  Ching  ti, 
upon  his  abandoning  the  Government  to  the  Relations  of  the  Emprefs. 

SI R  ;  There  is  no  Emperor,  who  does  not  wifh  to  maintain  in  his  State  good  Order  and  Peace, 
during  his  Reign  ;  and  who  does  not  propofe  to  tranfmit  his  Crown  to  his  Defcendants  ;  not- 
withftanding  of  which,  great  Revolutions  are  not  rare  :  And  it  is  ftill  more  frequent  to  fee,  at 
leaft,  dangerous  Commotions  in  States.  The  molt  ordinary  and  immediate  Caufe  of  thefe  Mis¬ 
fortunes  is  attributed,  and  I  believe  juftly  too,  to  Princes  giving,  or  at  leaft  permitting  too  great 
an  Authority  to  certain  of  their  Subjeds.  This  appears  evident  in  a  great  Number  of  Examples 
which  are  furnifhed  us,  by  the  ancient  Book  (*)  Chun  tfyû.  In  Times  nearer  our  own,  Chau 
vang.  King  of  Yjing,  faw  his  Kingdom  brought  to  the  Brink  of  Ruin,  by  making  his  Uncles  on 
the  Mother’s  Side,  too  powerful.  However  he  was  happy,  in  finding  two  faithful  Subjects  who 
fupported  him.  Eul  Jhi,  the  Succeftor  of  Shi  whang,  gave  himfelf  entirely  up  to  Chau  kau. 
This  laft  begun,  by  removing  from  about  his  Perfon  every  one  whom  he  fufpeded  :  After  which, 
he  freely  abufed  his  Power.  A  Revolt  foon  followed  ;  Eul  Jhi  loft  his  Empire  and  his  Life,  at 
once.  This  Example  is  not  ancient,  fince  to  this  Prince,  who  was  the  laft  of  the  Dynafty  of 
the  Yjin,  the  Dynafty  of  the  Han  fucceeded. 

But  this  very  Dynafty  furnifhes  us  with  an  Example  yet  more  recent:  In  the  fécond  Genera¬ 
tion,  it  faw  itfelf  at  the  Brink  of  Ruin.  The  Lyu,  whom  the  Favour  of  the  Emprefs,  a  De- 
feendant  of  that  Houfe,  had  raifed,  feiz’d  the  Helm  of  Government,  and  all  Honours  and  Employ¬ 
ments  were  en°rofied,  either  by  them  or  their  Creatures.  They  had  the  Command  of  the  Troops, 
both  to  the  North  and  South  ;  their  Pride  and  their  Haughtinefs  even  exceeded  their  Power,  and 
they  were  within  one  Step  of  mounting  the  Throne,  which  they  were  ready  to  take,  when  the 
Hews  oîKyang  and  of  Chuhi ,  fupported  by  fome othersYf  their  Character,  with  a  Courage  and  Zeal 
worthy  of  themfelves,  oppofed  the  Lyu,  rooted  them  out,  and  confirmed  the  Throne  to  the  Lyew{fp) 
The  Wang  (J)  are  at  this  Time,  what  the  Lyu  were  before.  No  lefs  than  23  of  them  are 
raifed  to  the^higheft  Honours.  One  of  them,  who  is  Generalifiimo  of  your  Troops,  abfolutely  and 
arbitrarily  difpofes  of  every  Thing.  Five  others,  who  are  of  the  fame  Family  of  the  Lyew,  carry 
their  Pride  and  their  Infolence  yet  higher.  They  frequently  cloak  their  Avarice,  their  Violence, 
and  even  fometimes  the  moft  mean  and  the  moft  fhameful  Paffions,  under  the  Pretence  of  pub¬ 
lic  Good.  When  this  Pretence  cannot  take  Place,  they  have  Recourfe  to  your  and  the  Emprefs’s 
Name  They  make  every  one  fenfible  of  the  Relations  they  bear  to  her,  and  what  fhe  bears  to 
you  ;  and  under  this  Title  they  attempt  every  thing.  All  the  firft  Employments  of  the  great 
Tribunals  are  filled  with  their  Creatures.  Is  there  any  one  of  their  Cabal  who  applauds  them  ? 
Does  he  mount  to  the  firft  Offices  ?  Is  there  any  Unwillingnefs  exprefled,  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
raifed  in  that  manner  ?  The  Efteds  of  their  Vengeance  are  foon  felt.  Happy  is  he,  to  whom  it 
does  not  roft  his  Life  They  have  in  Pay  va  ft  Numbers  of  wordy  Sycophants,  who  are  always 
praiftng  them  every  where.  Even  your  Minifters  are  in  their  Intereft. 

n  This  Book  cites  a  great  many;  but  as  they  are  only  Names  ft)  Name  of  the  Family  of  the  Emprefs,  Confort  to  &e,Em- 

of  Men  and  Countries,  I  omit  them.  Peror  CbinS  tl- 

{+)  Family-Name  of  the  Dynafty,  furnamed  Han . 

'  You 
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You  fee  truly,  great  Prince,  upon  what  footing  thefe  Wang  are,  while  the  Princes  of  your 
Houfe  are  buried  in  Obfcurity.  Thofe  amongft  them,  whom  they  underftand  to  poffefs  any  De¬ 
gree  of  Merit,  are  removed  to  a  Diftance,  by  a  thoufand  Artifices.  You  are  often  put  in  mind 
that  you  may  entertain  a  Diftruft  of  them,  of  the  Examples  of  the  Princes  of  (*)  Ten  and  Kay- 
chi’.  But  they  take  care  never  once  to  mention  the  (•f)  Lyu  and  the  Ho  :  In  fhort,  never  did  the 
Whang  fu,  under  the  Chew  ;  never  did  the  Hew  of  Tang,  under  the  Tfin-,  nor  the  Lyu  and  the 
Ho,  under  the  Han,  your  Predeceffors,  attain  to  fo  great  a  Pitch  of  Power,  as  have  the  Wang 
under  your  Reign.  The  fame  State  never  fuffers  two  Powers  fo  extremely  oppofite.  Either  your 
Houfe  is  in  the  utmoft  Danger,  or  that  of  the  Wang  ought  to  perifh.  Remember  of  whom  you 
are  defcended.  Will  it  not  be  fhameful  for  you  to  let  your  Empire  pafs  to  meer  Allies,  and  to 
reduce  thofe  who  are  of  your  own  Blood,  to  the  moft  vile  Conditions  ?  If  you  have  not  a  due 
Senfe  of  your  own  perfonal  Intereft,  ftudy  at  lead:  to  fupport  the  Splendor  of  your  Anceflors. 
This  touches  your  own  Honour:  This  touches  even  the  Honour  of  the  Emprefs;  for  it  is  a  fet¬ 
tled  Rule  with  the  mofl  remote  Antiquity,  that  a  Woman  ought  to  prefer  the  Family  into  which 
fhe  enters  by  Marriage,  to  that  from  whence  fhe  is  defcended.  The  Security  of  the  Happinefs 
of  States  mud:  be  begun  at  a  Diftance;  and  Troubles  muft  be  prevented  before  they  arrive.  By 
doing  other  wife  all  is  hazarded. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  if  you  pleafe,  but  if  you  will  believe  me,  do  not  delay  it.  Call  near  your 
own  Perfon  fuch  of  the  Princes  of  your  Blood  as  have  Merit,  and  make  them  enter  into  a  Share 
of  the  Government  ;  but  above  all,  truft  the  lead:  Part  of  it  to  your  Allies.  Hyau  wen  excluded 
them,  and  his  Reign  was  peaceable.  It  is  the  true  Intereft  of  both  Families,  that  your  Allies  fhould 
be  enriched  by  your  Favours,  in  Confideration  of  the  Emprefs  :  That  they  fhould  have  wherewithall 
to  fupport  themfelves  in  Time  to  come  on  a  good  Footing  ;  but  that  your  Houfe  fhould  reign  and 
fhould  govern.  This  is  the  Method  by  which  both  of  them,  each  according  to  its  own  Rank,  fhould 
continue  and  flourifh  for  many  Ages.  But  if  your  Majefty  fhould  a<ft  otherwife,  there  is  all 
Reafon  to  fear,  that  we  may  yet  in  our  Days,  fee  the  tragical  Events  of  which  I  have  fpoken, 
and  that  you  will  leave  to  Pofterity  a  melancholy  Memorial  of  your  Reign. 

AGlofsf\  Chingti  having  read  this  Remonftrance,  caufed  Lyew  byangto  come  into  his  Prefence  ; 
and  fhewing  by  his  Sighs  that  he  was  very  much  touched  with  his  Difcourfe,  he  told  him  ;  Tou 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  I  will  think  upon  and  provide  for  every  Thing,  that  you  have  reprefented  to 
jjie.  Befides  he  raifed  him  to  a  confiderable  Poft  in  the  Government. 

Towards  the  Reign  of  Ching  ti.  People  gave  into  all  kinds  of  Superftitions,  and  pretended  Se¬ 
crets,  particularly  into  a  Search  after  a  kind  of  Immortality.  In  the  Colle&ion  from  whence  I 
take  thefe  Pieces,  there  is  a  Difcourfe  of  Kû  yong,  which  reprefents  to  the  Emperor  the  Vanity  of 
thefe  Refearches,  and  concludes,  by  defiring  him  not  to  fuffer  any  one  of  thefe  Mountebanks  to 
appear  at  his  Court.  All  his  Proof  confifts  of  Examples  drawn  from  Hiftory  (||)  ;  fo  that  to 
point  it  out  as  I  have  done,  is  to  give  an  Abftradt  of  the  Difcourfe. 


A  Petition  of  Mey  fu,  prefented  to  the  Emperor  Ching  ti  in  favour  of  the 

Family  of  Confucius. 

PRINCE;  It  is  commonly  faid,  that  every  one  ought  to  conform  himfelfto  the  Rank  that  he 
bears  :  And  that  he  who  a6ts  otherwife,  is  in  hazard  to  difpleafe  the  Sovereign,  and  to  feel 
the  Effe&s  of  his  Indignation.  According  to  this  Maxim,  I  ought  to  hold  my  Peace  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  but  a  petty  Officer,  ought  not  to  propofe  any  Thing  that  is  confiderable  ;  but  I  own  this  is  a 
>  Maxim  that  I  cannot  approve  of.  The  fear  of  Punifhment,  and  the  hopes  of  railing  my  For¬ 
tune,  no  way  affedt  me.  ’Tis  true,  that  if  I  am  filent,  agreeable  to  the  humble  Rank  I  poffefs,  I 
may  quietly  pafs  the  Remainder  of  my  Days  ;  but  then  after  my  Death,  my  Body  will  be  no 
fooner  rotten,  than  my  Name  fhall  be  forgot.  There  is  no  degree  of  Reft,  and  no  Pitch  of  Fortune 
that  I  would  purchafe  at  this  Price.  My  Ambition  is  not  confined  to  this  Life  :  I  endeavour  to 
merit,  that  after  my  Death,  my  Name  may  be  feen  engraven  upon  Monuments  of  Stone,  and  that 
my  Figure  may  be  feen  gravely  fitting  in  a  lofty  Hall,  before  which  there  is  a  handfome  Court. 
I  fhould  be  fenfibly  afflicted,  fhould  I  pafs  my  Life  without  being  (J)  ufeful  to  my  Country,  and 
thus  deferve  to  be  forgot  as  foon  as  I  am  dead. 

This  is  what  employs  me  Night  and  Day  :  And  this  is  my  Motive  for  prefenting  to  you  this 
Petition.  It  is  a  common  and  a  true  Saying,  That  to  preferve  others  is  the  Means  of  preferving 
one’s  felf,  and  that  to  fhut  up  the  Way  to  one’s  felf,  is  to  fhut  it  up  to  others  ;  and  accordingly 
every  one  receives  either  Reward  or  Punifhment,  in  proportion  as  he  does  good  or  evil.  Shi  whang 
deftroyed  the  Chew,  and  feized  fix  Kingdoms.  Under  him  Virtue  was  without  Honour  and 
without  Reward.  Under  him,  the  Ceremonies,  in  honour  of  the  Chiefs  of  our  three  famous 
Dynafties,  were  difufed.  In  fhort,  he  did  all  he  could  to  extinguifh  the  (§)  true  Dodlrine.  Thus 
he  died  amidft  Alarms  and  Troubles;  his  Son  was  killed,  and  with  him  his  Pofterity  perifhed. 
Punifhments,  which  perfectly  well  agree  to  his  Conduct  with  refpedt  to  others. 


(*)  Two  Princes  of  the  reigning  Family,  who  had  occafioned 
fome  Commotions. 

(+)  Two  Families,  two  of  Which  were  EmprelTes,  whoabufed 
their  too  great  Authority. 

(jjfThc  ordinary  Fund  of  the  Chinefe  Eloquence. 


(X)  A  Glofs  fays,  that  he  who  procures  Honours  to  the  great 
Men  of  pall  Ages,  does  real  Service  to  the  State. 

(§)  The  Chinefe  fays,  Tyen  Hjo,  the  Do&rine  of  Tyen,  or  the 
Ceieltial  Doctrine, 
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fcÆÏ&tjÆ,  BC  rre  h<i  defcellded  from  the  Chariot.  which  ^rved 

wards  made  the  Prince  of  Ë  one  of  the  Dff“ndants  of  our  **  He  after- 

that  they  might  be  in  a  Condition  t  •  anc^  ^ie  Prince  of  Song,  one  of  the  big, 

theft  the  Ceremonies  with  regard  to  the  Chief  ff 

not  to  do  Good  to  others.  Thus  his  Family  as  V  Ë  '  n°-  P'ete?d  ,to  P0^  t'le  Empire,  fo  as 
Number  of  thofe  who  carried  the  Piftures  of  their  An? °^pel!le'  n?u!tIP,led  fo  exceedingly,  that  the 
Courfe  of  a  fine  River.  At  prefent  the  Roval  F  ']  Ci  ols  lnto  t^ieir  Hall,  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
and  Ching  tang  who  was  the  Chftf  has ^no  ifcTwh^ %>  -  n0  Heirs  whifh  are  in  Place, - 

Is  it  not  for  this,  that  you  as  yet  have  no  HeS  7  ““““““  the  G”ies  in  his  Honour. 

?»  f ■  <**>■  »<• 

S2K,  MWsLat 

Hi  f  Jrr ” ssa:  I,1“,  1: 

SL  O  H,g  ran0ther-  A,Pdnce  (+)  of  diftinguifhed  Merit,  tho*  born  of  a  Woman  of 
Tr  Hit°  d  d  rl’  “  £omotimes  juffly  preferred  to  the  (+)  Son  of  the  Wife.  Befides  an  ancient 

f  nrls  RfayS’  v,atfthe  Def“ndants  of  Persons  of  Merit  and  Virtue,  ought  never  to’  be  without 
Unds.  By  much  ftronger  Reafons,  thofe  of  Confucius,  that  eminently  wife  and  virtuous  Man 
and  who  has  the  Advantage  to  be  defcended  from  the  Ins,  ought  not  Chins  van «  celebrated 
the  Funeral  of  the  great  Chew  kong;  his  Uncle  treated  him  only  as  a  Chi  hew.  (§)  Wham  ten  t 
it  isfaid,  found  that  to  be  too  little,  and  teftified  its  Refentment  by  a  great  Storm  *  J 
At  prefent,  the  Hall  of  Confupus  is  but  little  honoured,  and  his  Defcendants  are  in  the  Rank 
of  mean  People.  It  is  not  the  Intention  of  the  Whang  tyen,  that  fo  great  a  Man  Ihould  not  be 
refpefted  in  the  ordinary  Ceremonies,  except  by  People  of  fo  mean  a  Condition.  Confucius,  wi, li¬ 
on  poffeffing  any  Kingdom,  had  all  the  Qualities  of  a  great  King,  for  which  Reafon,'  KÛ  lyang 
called  him  a  King  without  a  Kingdom.  YourMajefty  then  with  that  Confideration,  can  arant  to 
his  Defendants  what  I  propofe.  Befides  that,  I  don’t  doubt  but  that  this  good  Aftion  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Happinefs  of  your  Umpire.  It  is  the  Means  of  eternizing  your  Memory,  and  my 
Reafon  is  this.  Till  this  time,  it  nas  never  been  the  Cuftom  to  honour  great  Men  in  the  Perfons 
of  their  Defcendants  :  The  wife  Kings  your  Succeffors,  will  follow  this  Cufiom,  and  it  will 
eternally  be  remembered,  that  it  was  introduced  under  your  Reign  :  Is  this  a  thino-  to  be  neglected? 

.  V>e  Emperor  Kang  hi’j  Remark .]  The  Aim  of  Mey  fit  was  to  illuftrate  the  Family  of"  Confu- 
pus,  that  he  might  more  certainly  obtain  what  he  wanted.  J  ' 

The  Glofs.]  Ching  ti  granted  to  the  Family  of  Confucius ,  what  Mey  fû  propofed. 

* 

Under  Ching  ti,  on  account  of  fo  me  extraordinary  Phenomena’s,  a  pretended  Afro- 
loger ,  propofed  to  fend  a  large  Army  againft  the  Barbarians  of  the  North  :  Ad¬ 
ding,  that  when  the  Army  was  on  foot ,  the  ffijl  Officer  of  Dfinttion ,  who 
Jhould  commit  any  Fault ,  Jhould  be  put  to  Death  :  That  thereby  the  ref  mio  h  t 
be  firuck  with  Refpeff ,  and  the  Barbarians  with  Terror  :  That  the  bad  Omens 
might  be  averted ,  and  every  thing  might  Jucceed .  Ching  ti  half  inclined  to 
this  Advice ,  and  ajked  the  Opinion  of  Wang  kya,  who  gave  it  in  Writing 
as  follows. 


IT  is  not  by  empty  Words,  but  by  virtuous  Actions,  that  you  muft  try  to  gain  the  Hearts  of 
the  People.  Tyen  mull  be  anfwered  and  obeyed  by  a  real  and  folid  Virtue,  and  not  by  a  fair 
Outfide.  No,  that  is  not  allowed,  nor  is  it  indeed  eafy  to  impoie  upon  common  People,  and 
far  lefs  is  it  either  allowable  or  poffible  to  impofe  upon  Shang  tyen ,  or  to  efcape  his  (||)  penetrating 
Sight.  When  he  caufes  extraordinary  Phenomenons  to  appear,  it  is  either  to  keep  Princes  in 
their  Duty,  or  to  reclaim  them.  If  they  profit  by  this  Warning,  and  if  they  ferioufly  pradife 
Virtue,  the  Minds  of  the  People  are  fatisfied,  and  Tyen  obtains  his  Aim. 

As  for  what  certainTalkers  fay,  who  take  Advantage  of  every  thing  to  enhanfe  their  own  Value 
and  whopetend  to  fee  in  the  Stars,  the  Neceffity  and  Succefs  of  thefe  Expeditions  againft  our  Neigh¬ 
bours,  I  am  far  from  finding  in  their  Difcourfes,  the  true  manner  of  anfwering  and  obeying  Tyen. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  I  fee  the  melancholy  Prelude  of  the  moft  fatal  Revolutions.  Nothing, 
it  is  true,  is  more  terrible,  than  to  fee  a  confiderable  Officer  dragged  for  the  lead;  Fault,  with  his 
Hands  tied  behind  his  Back,  to  the  Gate  of  the  Palace,  there  to  undergo  the  moft  difgraceful 
Punifhment.  But  can  all  this  Pomp  of  Terror  hinder  it  from  being  Paid  with  Truth,  that  it  is 
always  dangerous  to  ftir  without  Neceffity  :  And  that  the  Advice  of  thefe  Talkers,  was  not  an 
Vol.  I.  6  K  Ad_ 


(*)  The  Hyau  reigned  before  the  Shan  or  fog  :  And  the  Shan 
before  the  Chew,  of  which  Vu  <vang  was  the  full  Emperor  :  1  hefe 
are  called  the  three  Dynafties. 

(f)  Some  eminent  Writers  complain  of  this  Ufage,  and  look 
upon  it  as  an  Abufe. 

(D  The  famous  Venuang  is  ranked  in  this  Number,  but  it  is 


always  cried  out  againft  ;  and  it  is  pretended,  that  it  is  force 
ever  done  without  verv  bad  Confequences. 

(§)  The  Character  Whang  is  never  applied  but  to  the  Emperor, 
and  Tyen ,  as  we  have  many  times  obferv’d,  to  Heaven. 

(||)  1  lie  Senfe  of  the  Cline  fe  Exprcflion  is  Shin,  which  figni- 
fas  Spirit,  Spiritual,  impenetrable,  all  at  once. 
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Advice  to  be  followed.  As  for  me,  all  that  I  fee  in  the  Councils  given  you,  are  either  Flatteries  in 
order  to  engage  you  in  Enterprizes  that  are  really  very  dangerous  :  Or,  frivoloüs  Reafbns  founded 
upon  new  Conjèdtures,  in  order  to  induce  you  to  an  extravagant  Severity.  Is  there  ariy  thin* 
more  capable  to  fpoil  the  moft  Virtuous  Prince,  than  Flattery  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more  ready  to 
attract  the  Hatred  and  Curfes  of  the  Subjects,  than  Expeditions,  that  are  as  hazardous  as  they  are 
unneceflary  ? 

As  for  thefe  trifling  Reafonings  that  are  founded  upon  vain  Conjectures,  they  viflbly  wound  the 
true  Dodtrine.  And  the  extravagant  Severity  with  which,  by  this  Means,  they  would  infpire  you,  is 
diametrically  oppofite  to  Clemency  and  Gentlenefs  ;  Virtues,  upon  which  the  greateft  Princes  have 
always  valued  themfelves.  Formerly  Mu  kong ,  King  of  *7 ftng,  preferred  the  Advice  of  a  certain 
Talker,  to  the  wife  Councils  of  his  wife  General  Pe  li  lu  ;  this  coft  him  the  entire  Ruin  of  his 
Army.  Mû  kong  then  openly  acknowledged  his  Fault,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  his  Army  was  de¬ 
feated  :  Believe  me,  that  the  Quality  which  bids  faireft  to  render  a  Prince  famous  in  after  Ages,  is 
the  Faculty  of  difcerning  thofe  who  would  impofe  on  his  Judgment,  and  his  Care  not  to  give  into 
the  Advice  of  People,  who  are  without  Experience,  and  without  Wifdom.  Your  Majefty  may 
be  convinced  of  this,  by  reading  Hiftory:  To  which  I  advife  you  as  much  as  poffible:  And  I 
conjure  you  above  all,  never  to  take  the  firft  Advice  that  is  offered,  without  a  due  Examination. 

Phe  Emperor  Ngay  ti  bad  a  Favorite,  whofe  Name  was  Tong  hyen,  whom  he  loaded  with  Ho¬ 
nours  and  Riches  :  Phis  made  every  body  repine  at  his  ConduB.  Wang  kya  upon  this,  made  a 
Remonftrance  to  the  Emperor  :  Wherein,  having  laid  before  the  Emperor,  a  full  Account  of  the 
Favours  he  had  heaped  upon  Tong  hyen  :  Together  with  the  Riches,  the  Pride,  and  the  Vanity  of 
that  Favorite  :  He  gave  an  Inftance  oj  two  PerJ'ons ,  who  by  a  like  Bounty,  were  raifed  under 
other  Reigns,  and  whofe  Fortune  had  fo  far  intoxicated  them ,  that  they  threw  the  State  ihtQ  Con - 
fufon ,  and  likewife  ruined  themfelves.  He  concluded,  with  prefting  the  Emperor  to  weigh  the/e 
two  Examples,  and  other  hiftances  of  paft  Ages,  and  to  moderate  his  Favours  with  Regard  to 
Tong  hyen  ;  were  it  for  no  Other  ReaJ'on,  but  for  the  good  of  that  Favorite,  whom  thefe  extrava¬ 
gant  Favours  could  not  fail  to  hurt.  Phe  Hiftory  fays,  that  this  Remonftrance  by  no  means 
pleas’d  Ngay  ti,  whofe  AjfeBion  for  Tong  hyen  was  not  at  all  diminijhed:  Phat  notwithjlanding, 
he  was  afhamed  to  aB  openly  againft  the  Remonftrance  ;  he  took  an  indireB  Method  of  increafmg 
the  Riches  of  his  Favorite.  Phe  E?nprefs  Confort  produced  an  Ordinance,  either  real  or  fuppoji- 
tious,  by  which  the  Emprefs  Dowager  left  to  Tong  hyen  an  Eft  ate,  containing  2000  Families  : 
Phis  Ordinance  was  fent  to  Wang  kya  the  Mini  ft  er  of  State,  in  order  to  put  it  in  Execution. 
Wang  kya  immediately  fealed  it  and  fent  it  to  the  Emperor,  with  a  fécond  Remonftrance,  which 
is  as  follows. 

IT  is  a  common  and  a  true  Saying,  that  Pyen  is  the  Mafter  of  Dignities  and  Lands.  Thus 
the  Shi  king  fays,  when  itfpeaks  of  Sovereigns.  “  Pyen  deputes  under  his  Commands,  a  ca- 
“  pable  and  a  virtuous  Man.’'  In  this  Refpedt  therefore,  they  who  reign  are  in  Pyens  Place. 
What  then  is  more  proper  to  infpire  them  in  their  Diftribution  of  Favours  and  Graces,  with  a 
ferious  Attention  and  a  refpe&ful  Dread  ?  Whoever  therefore  mifplaces  them,  is  almoft  always 
punifhed  with  the  Murmurs  and  Curfes  of  the  People,  by  the  Diforders  of  the  Seafons,  by  epide¬ 
mical  Difeafes,  and  fuch  like  Plagues.  No  Man  can  be  more  alarmed  than  I  am,  to  fee  on  the 
one  Hand,  your  Majefty  in  a  bad  ftate  of  Health,  and  on  the  other,  the  exceffive  Favours  you 
heap  upon  a  Minion,  by  lavifhing  on  him  the  higheft  Titles,  by  draining  your  Treafures,  and 
fearing,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  that  they  will  not  be  fufficient  for  him  :  In  fhort,  in  fome  meafure,  by 
degrading  yourfelf,  and  ftooping  to  raife  him. 

Hyau  wen,  one  of  your  Anceftors,  was  anxious  to  raife  a  certain  Terrafs.  But  upon  a  Com¬ 
putation  of  how  much  it  would  coft  him,  altho’  the  Sum  was  but  moderate,  and  not  above  a 
hundred  (*)  Kin ,  yet  he  gave  up  his  Projedt,  notwithftanding  of  his  Inclination.  Hyen  your  Fa¬ 
vorite  underftands  better  Things.  It  is  not  rare  to  fee  him,  tho’  a  Subjedt,  draw  out  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Treafury  a  thoufand  Km,  in  order  to  gratify  fome  Family.  This  is  what  has  not  been  teen, 
ftnee  the  moft  remote  Antiquity:  For  this  Reafon,  he  is  curfed  all  over  the  Empire.  There 
is  a  Proverb  in  Country  Places  ;  Phat  the  Man  who  is  pointed  out  with  the  Finger ,  never  dies  of  a 
Difeafe.  I  tremble  for  Pong  hyen',  yeti  underftand,  that  an  Order  of  the  late  Emprefs  is  pro¬ 
duced,  by  which  the  Minifters  of  State  and  others,  are  commanded  to  put  him  in  Poffefiion  of 
what  formerly  was  the  Eftate  of  three  Hew.  For  my  fhare,  I  am  inclin’d  to  believe,  that  thefe 
late  Earthquakes,  thefe  Rockings  of  the  Mountains,  and  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun,  are  fo  many  Advi¬ 
ces  given  you,  not  to  raife  the  Subjedt  above  the  Sovereign.  Hyen,  who  has  been  for  a  long  time 
overloaded  with  your  Favours,  has  been  feen  infolently  to  difdain  them,  and  when  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  Lands  from  you,  to  demand  an  Exchange:  But  after  having  obtained  it,  to  return  incef- 
fantly  to  the  Charge,  and  fatigue  you  with  new  Demands:  He  being  always  importunate  and 
infatiable,  and  you  always  eafy  and  condefcending  to  his  Defires  and  Caprices:  This  has  been 
obferved  for  a  long  time.  But  as  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  the  Refpedt  that  is  due  to  you,  and 

to  the  Good  of  your  State,  there  is  not  one  of  your  good  Subjedts,  who  does  not  behold  it  with 
Grief. 

A  our  lleahh  is  precious,  and  you  have  as  yet  no  Heir.  Thefe  Circumftances  demand  of  you 
a  Angular  Application  to  gain  the  Heart  of  Pyen,  to  render  yourfelf  amiable  to  your  Subjedts,  and 

thereby 

*  ^  prefer  i0°  HI'1  is  103  Ounces  of  Silver  :  I  know  not  if  it  was  the  fame  in  thofe  Days. 
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thereby  to  deferve  his  aufpicious  Protection.  Yet  this  is  what  you  do  not  in  the  lead:  think  ofj 
being  entirely  employed  in  making  the  Fortune  of  one  SubjeCt,  you  forget  all  the  reft,  and  even 
your  own  Health.  Whence  can  it  proceed,  that  you  are  fo  infenfible  of  what  fupported  Kau  tfu 
jn  fo  many  Exploits,  I  mean,  the  Delire  and  Hopes  of  perpetuating  the  Throne  in  his  Family  ? 

The  Book  (*)  Hyau  king  fays  :  “  If  there  are  at  the  Court  of  a  Prince  feven  Officers  truly  zealous, 
and  who  have  Courage  enough  to  make  refpe&ful  Remonftrances  upon  occafions,  tho’  that  Prince 
be  a  little  irregular  in  his  ConduCt,  he  will  not,  for  all  that,  lofe  his  Crown.”  If  I  prefume  at  pre- 
fent,  to  fend  back  to  your  Majefty  this  Ordinance  fealed  up,  it  is  not  becaufe  I  fail  in  my  RefpeCt 
to  theOrders  of  the  Court,  nor  that  I  court  my  own  Ruin  by  offending  you  ;  it  is  becaufe  I  dare 
not  produce  it  ;  it  is  becaufe  for  the  Honour  of  your  Majefty,  and  the  Good  of  your  Eftate,  I  am 
very  much  afraid,  lead:  it  fhould  come  to  the  Ears  of  the  Public  :  All  I  do,  and  alt  I  fay,  is  not  in 
order  to  raife  my  own  Value,  or  to  make  a  Shew  of  my  Zeal  to  your  Majefty.  Be  pleafed  to 
examine  yourfelf,  what  other  Motive  could  engage  me  to  make  thefe  reiterated  Remonftrances, 
notwithflanding  of  the  Danger  to  which  they  expofe  me. 

The  Emperor  Kang  hi  praifes  thefe  two  Remonftrances  of  Wang  kya ,  efpecially  the  one  I  have 
now  trandated  :  Several  other  Authors  are  cited,  fome  dead,  others  living,  who  praife  this  Piece. 

Wang  kya  perifhed,  but  not  entirely  for  thefe  Remonftrances,  but  for  fome  other  Affair  which 
f0ng  byens  Vengeance  had  raifed  againft  him.  He  was  thrown  into  Prifon,  where  it  is  faid,  he 
wasftarved  to  Death.  His  melancholy  Fate,  ftopped  the  Mouths  of  all  the  other  zealous  Subjects. 

Under  the  Emperor  Ngay  ti,  ‘Tan  yu  a  Tartar  Prince  to  the  North  Weft  of  China ,  wrote  a 
Letter  of  Submiffion,  begging  the  Emperor’s  Permiffion  to  come  in  Perfon,  and  to  pay  him  his 
Homage.  The  greater  Part  of  the  Minifters  and  Officers  of  State,  looked  upon  this  Requeft  as 
an  Occafion  of  a  great,  but  ufelefs  Expence.  Tangyong  was  of  another  Opinion,  and  prefented 
a  Remonftrance  to  the  Emperor  on  that  Head,  where  he  lays  before  him  at  large,  all  the  Troubles 
that  thefe  People  had  occafioned  dncethe  Days  of  the  Tjin.  Reprefenting  at  the  fame  time,  that 
it  was  both  for  the  Honour  and  Advantage  of  China, th&t  thefe  People  fhould  fubmit.  He  adds, that 
thePropofal  of  Tan  yu  could  not  be  rejected  without  irritating  him,  in  which  cafe,  the  Empeior 
muff  feel  the  Effect  of  it  for  a  long  Time.  The  Emperor,  upon  this  Remonftrance,  accepted  the 
Propofal  of  Tan  yu ,  and  fenthim  his  Permiffion  for  what  he  wanted.  In  the  Book  from  which 
thefe  Pieces  are  extracted,  fome  Reflections,  which  an  ancient  Author  named  Hû  yu ,  made 
upon  the  Events  treated  of  in  this  Piece,  are  inferted  in  the  Margin. 

A  good  many  of  our  Emperors,  fays  that  Author,  feeing  every  thing  quiet  at  Home  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  Conquefts  abroad  ;  and  have  valued  themfelves  upon  fubmitting  thofe  Peo¬ 
ple  which  the  former  Dynafties  could  not  fubdue.  Such  amongft  others  was,  Vu  ti  one  of  the 
Han  who  during  thirty  Years,  employed  vaft  Armies  againft  his  Neighbours  to  the  North  Weft 
but  without  Succefs.  On  the  contrary,  under  the  Reigns  of  Swen  ti ,  Twen  n, Chtng  ti  and 
Ngay  ti ,  Princes,  who  never  troubled  their  Head  about  making  Conquefts  thefe  People^fub- 
mitted  themfelves,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Ngay  ti,  under  whofe  Reign  the  Dynafty  JEfo  was 
much  decay’d  :  (t)  U  fun  paid  him  Homage  according  to  the  Rites,  and  moie  than  Fifty  petty 
Princes  of  the  weftern  Kingdoms,  had  Seals  which  they  received  from  our  Emperor. 

Tho’  nothing,  in  Appearance,  was  more  glorious,  or  more  advantagious  for  China,  for  my  Si  are, 
when  I  confider  it  in  that  Situation,  I  compare  it  to  a  great  Tree  which  fhoots  forth  large  Branches 
and  thick  Leaves,  but  whofe  Tfunk  and  Root  the  Worms  devour  The  Tree  notwithftanding 
of  its  beautiful  Appearance,  is  in  great  Danger.  Thus,  our  wife  Kings  of  Antiquity,  applyed 
themfelves1  carefully  to  regulate  their  Empire  well  at  Home:  This  they  made  their  principal  Study 
and  wem  far  from  neglecting  it,  in  order  to  form  Defigns  abroad.  O!  How  well  did  thefe 

great  Men  unde^nA^f^^r  N  ti  prop0fed  to  that  Prince,  to  deftroy  the  Palaces  of  fuch 

Kong  quang ,  a  Mir  *  -6  were  Daffed  This  Propofition  appeared  in  general, 

rf,“*  aKI  I Sh  w "  JKp  of  £  ®  «A  »po"  which 

reaionabie.  All  the  U  J  ,  pg  ,  and  fome  others>  were  of  Opinion,  that  it 

^  «  ni°nJL  o/was  a  verv  great  Prince,  and  tho’  the  Empire  owed 


his  Palace  ought  to  Vi&A  Difcourfe  to  the  Emperor. 

It  confifted  entirely  in  crying  They  Led.  by’faying,  that  t L 

was  a  very  great  ,Pr‘nce>  f  j  ly  Cvith  Refped  to  the  Number  of  Degrees,  but  that  their 
(f)  King  determined  Examples,  that  they  have  flood  for  feven  Gene- 

“onetime f  A  followed  this  laft  Advice,  and  the  Palace  of  Hyau  vu  was  preferved. 


A  Book  upon  filial  Piety,  written  bv  Confucius. 
Formerly  nam’d  Tan  yu* 


(§)  Otberwile  nam’d  Vu  ti. 

(  p  Books  in  Y  trie,  which  are  Cannonical. 
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Ping  ti  fucceeded  Ngay  ti,  but  reigned  only  a  Jhort  Time.  Vang  pwen  pojfejfed  himfelf  of  the  Throne 
and  the  Dyna/ly  of  the  Han  was  interrupted  for  upwards  of  twenty  Tears ,  Syevv,  otherwife  cal 
led  Wen  fhu,  Grandfon  of  Kau  tfu,  reftored  it  in  the  ninth  Generation  :  And  the  Han  bavin 
remounted  the  Throne ,  pojjejfed  it  for  upwards  of  200  Tears.  This  Rejlorer  of  the  Dynafy  0f  the 
Han,  has  been  Surnamed  Quang  vu. 

In  the  27th  Tear  of  his  Reign,  feme  body  prefented  a  Memorial  to  him ,  to  engage  him  to  make  War 
upon  the  Barbarians  in  the  North  Weft:  Which  Proportion  he  anfwered  in  the  following  Decla¬ 
ration. 


I  REMEMBER,  that  I  have  often  read  in  the  Whang  fie  kong ,  that  what  is  flexible,  altho’  it 
appears  weak,  carries  it  from  what  is  ft  iff  and  ftrong.  This  is  an  Allufion  which  lets  us  fee 
that  what  is  called  Force  and  Power,  ought  to  yeild,  and  in  efted  does  yeild,  to  Gentlenefs  and 
Virtue.  Thus  it  is  ufually  faid,  When  a  Prince  is  virtuous,  that  which  contributes  to  his  Pleafure 
contributes  to  that  of  his  People.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  Prince  is  without  Virtue  his  Plea- 
fures  are  of  fuch  a  Nature,  as  cannot  be  relifhed  by  the  Subjeds.  It  is  added  with  Reafon  that 
the  Pleafures  of  the  firft  Kind  are  durable,  but  thofe  of  the  fécond  Sort,  are  fhort  liv’d  and  fatal 
to  the  Enjoyer.  The  Prince  who  feeks  to  meddle  in  foreign  Affairs,  fatigues  himfelf  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  He  who  confines  himfelf  to  thofe  at  Home,  eaflly  brings  them  to  a  happy  Period.  Is  a 
Prince  in  Peace?  People  attach  themfelves  to  him:  Are  his  Affairs  perplexed  ?  They  take  Occa¬ 
sion  to  raife  a  thoufand  Storms  againft  him.  Thence  proceeds  this  Maxim,  that  the  Prince  who 
endeavours  to  extend  his  Territories,  renders  them  defart  and  barren:  He  who  endeavours  to 
grow  in  Virtue,  fees,  that,  at  the  fame  time,  his  Strength  encreafes.  Is  a  Prince  content  with  what 
he  has  ?  He  can  preferve  it  without  great  Trouble.  But  would  he  invade  the  Property  of  others? 
He  labours  for  his  own  Hurt  and  Deftrudion.  Victories  of  that  kind,  are  at  the  Bottom  real 
Defeats.  My  Government  is  as  yet  very  imperfect  :  My  Empire  is  frequently  fubjed  to  public 
Calamities:  My  poor  People  have  Difficulty  to  fubfift  themfelves,  and  pafs  their  time  very  poorly  • 
What  fhall  become  of  them,  if  by  ill  timed  Undertakings,  I  fhould  encreafe  their  Miferies 
The  Emperor  Kang  his  Remark.]  (*)  Quang  vu  had  been  long  at  the  Head  of  Armies  he 
knew  well,  how  much  the  People  fuffered  by  War  :  So  that  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing  that  he 
took  Care  not  to  engage  them  needlefsly  in  it. 

A  Glops. ]  After  this  Declaration,  nobody  prefumed  to  advife  Quang  vu  to  any  Projed  of  War 

Ming  ti,  the  fourth  Son  of  Quang  vu,  fucceeded  him .  When  he  was  (f  )  Tay  tfe, 
he  had  Wen  yong  for  hf  Preceptor,  who  being  infirm,  petitioned  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  from  Court .  Ming  ti,  who  was  now  Emperor,  anfwered  the  Petition 
of  Wen  yong  in  a  Writing,  which  lam  now  to  tranfiate . 

1H  A  V  E  had  the  Pleafure  to  ftudy  under  you  from  my  Child-hood,  for  during  nine  Years 
Notwithftanding  of  your  Cares,  I  am  yet  a  Man  without  Judgment,  and  without  Under- 
ftanding.  Our  five  King  are  Extenfive:  The  Words  of  our  ancient  Sages  are  full  of  Myfteries  and 
deep  It  is  all  that  forms  a  Genius  of  the  firft  Order,  to  be  able  to  penetrate  to  their  Bottom  : 
This  is  far  above  the  Capacities  of  a  Man,  without  Genius  and  without  Abilities  like  me  Your 
Affiftance  can  yet  be  of  great  Ufe  to  me,  and  I  am  very  fenfible,  how  little  I  deferve  what  you 
are  fo  comp_aifant  as  to  tell  me,  when  you  afk  Permiffion  to  retire.  Others,  befides  you,  have  ufed 
fuch  Terms  to  theii  Difciples,  but  thelè  Difciples  were,  in  efted,  able  Men,  who  had  perfedly 
comprehended  our  King ..  Befides,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  Mafter  by  indifpenfible  Du¬ 
ties,  and  by  Family  Affaiis.  They  gave  him  Teftimonies  of  their  Grief,  which  he  anfwered  bv 
the  Marks  of  Efteem,  which  every  one  of  them  defcrved.  As  for  me,  I  am  far  from  defervin* 
thofe  which  you  beftow  upon  me  in  your  Petition.  But  fince  you  abfolutely  defire  to  be  aone* 
I  daie  not  prefume  to  hinder  you  :  I  only  recommend  to  you,  to  take  care  of  your  weak  State  of 

Health,  and  to  fpare  nothing  for  that  Efifed,  and  in  fhort,  to  put  a  due  Value  upon  your  own  (+) 
precious  Perfon.  *  r  1  ■  tap 


Chang  ti  fucceeded  his  Father  Ming  ti  :  In  the  fécond  Tear  of  his  Reion,  there 
was  a  great  Drought.  His  Ævijers  attributed  this  Calamity,  to  hi  s& 'not  raif- 
n;g  the  Relations  oj  Emprefs  Dowager.  So  it  was  immediately  propofed  to 
the  Emperor  that  they  fhould  be  raijed,  but  this  was  oppofed  by  , tlx  Emprefs 
Dowager,  who  caujed  the  following  Declaration  to  be  publijhed 

^  ^  I'alker*who  ^tribute  the  Drought  to  my  Relations  being  without  Dignities,  talk 
,  — ■ -  -c .  1US?  ^  er  !?x  îîfer  me>  or  fr°m  fome  other  fecret  Motive.  What  they  fay.  is  without 

'  n^nrr??11  a  b  ^1Ve  ^rotkers  an  Emprefs  were  made  Hew  in  one  Day:  But  this  did 

not  i  odute  the  lead:  Rain.  Every  one  knows  how  many  Commotions  the  Relations  of  the  Em- 

preflès 


(*)  Tyang  ««himfelf,  in  a  Letter  to  one  of  his  Officer,  fays- 

Compliments  "*  *b‘  ***  and  haqje  7,0  "W  W  empiy 

(f)  Tay, Signifies  great,  very  great  :  Tfe,  lignifies  a  Son.  To 
thefe  two  Lharafters,is  commonly  joined  the  Character  Whang, 


and  then  they  fay  Whang  tay  tfe,  to  exprefs  that  Son  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  is  appointed  his  Succeffor. 

(.[.)  1  he  Chinefe  faVs,  Of  your  Body  cf  precious  Stones. 

(§)  She  means  the  Wang,  againft  whom  we  have  leen  above, 
pretty  home  Remcnftrances. 
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Reigns;  for  which  Reafon,  the  Emperor  and  I  judged  it  con- 

Son  who  is  the  prefent  F.mr°r  7°  X in  the  Gemment.  I  have  often  told  this  to  my 
the  (+)  Tu  •  Is  that  reafonahW  Tb  ™  i  1S  Pre^ed  to  raife  the  (*)  Ma  upon  the  footing  of 

Table  is  neither  magnificent  nor  delicate  Mvb^mfeP  T  aKdjWlt^Ut  ?mbr°^ely‘  My 
Stuffs*  And  I  am  at  no  Fv^np  '•  y  Servants  are  cloathed  with  the  moil  common 

fo  fet  'a  Pattern  to  mv  rf  l/’  iX  “  °rmments  or  Perfumes.  My  View  in  this,  is  chiefly 

°  l  mv  Condua  T T’  7  1  infUCC  them  t0  do  «he  Rme.  But  inftead  of  imi- 

S  y  Conduct  in  this,  I  know  that  they  make  it  a  fubjeft  of  their  Raillery  and  look  unon 

my  Frugahty  and  Modefty,  as  the  Effeft  of  fordid  Parfimony.  Not  long  S  I  paft  bv  Ae 

Bwhihis  Train  king  rIX  Relations  :  Having  ftopt  a  little  to  afk  his  News,  I 

Horfemen  Iverv  one  of g  I  t/ C1fn0tuS  t0|e*er  w,th  a  1!ght  and  a  numerous  Troop  of 

richlvX’thed  As  mv  9^h-  1  Tu  C°  6  a  flying  DraSon'  His  meaneft  lefties  were  all 
rich  y  t  ed.  As  my  Servants  and  his  were  too  near,  I  did  not  care  to  put  myfelf  into  a  Paflion 

or  to  give  him  a  public  Reprimand.  But  in  order  to  bring  him  to  himfelf,  /took  care"  without 

of  this  ïdknoTfee  ïhTh’  ‘V^  °f  a*  APPolntments for  a  whole  Year.  Notwithftanding 
of  this  I  did  not  fee  that  he  endeavoured  to  reform  himfelf,  or  that  he  lhewed  that  he  was  fenfi- 

ble  of  the  public  Calamities.  It  is  ordinarily  faid  ;  Who  fhall  know  the  Subjefts  but  the  Prince  ? 

And  “deed,  I  know  my  Relations  and  Servants  better  than  any  other.  No  !  Whatever  may  be 

laid  on  is  Subject  I  will  never  abandon  the  wife  Views  of  the  late  Emperor,  or  degenerate  from 

the  Virtue  of  my  (§)  deceafed  Father.  I  will  take  care  not  to  renew  the  thing  that  has  once 
already  overthrown  the  Dynafty  of  the  Han . 

The  Emperor  Ching  ti,  after  having  read  over  and  over  again ,  with  great  Sighs ,  this  Declaration 
oj  the  Emprefs  Dowager,  renewed  his  Infiances  with  her,  in  the  following  Terms. 

IT  has  for  a  long  time,  been  ufual  to  make  the  Sons  of  the  Emperor  Vang  or  Kings ,  and  the 
Brothers  of  the  Emprefs,  Hew.  . The  one  Cuftom  is  as  well  eftablifhed  as  the  other.  Your 
Modefty  and  Difintereftednels,  certainly  do  you  a  great  deal  of  Honour.  But  why  would  you 
hinder  me  from  being  as  liberal  and  as  beneficial,  as  any  of  my  Anceftors  ?  Of  three  Uncles  by 
the  Mother  whom  I  would  make  Hew ,  one  is  aged,  and  the  other  infirm.  What  Confe- 
quences  then  are  to  be  dreaded  ?  If  you  do  not  yeild,  I  own  to  you,  it  will  give  me  great  Pain3 
So  I  beg  that  you  would  inftantly  confent,  that  it  ftiould  be  done. 

The  Emprefs  anjwered  her  Sons  Infances ,  by  the  following  Declaration. 

IT  was  not  upon  flight  Grounds,  and  without  due  Deliberation,  that  I  made  my  former 
Declaration.  I  am  far  from  endeavouring  to  fet  up  my  Modefty  in  Prejudice  of  your  Libe¬ 
rality.  What  I  have  in  View,  is  the  real  and  the  folid  Good  of  both  Houfes.  Formerly  the 
Emprefs  (||)  Tew  propofed,  to  make  the  elder  Brother  of  the  Emprefs  (4-)  Wang ,  a  Hew.  Kau  tfu , 
fays  Ta  fu ,  in  oppofing  this,  made  a  Regulation,  that  none  fhould  be  raifed  to  this  Dignity,  but 
a  Perfon  of  the  reigning  Family,  or  of  fome  Families,  from  which  the  reigning  Family  has  had 
great  Obligations.  But  what  great  Services  have  the  Ma  performed  that  they  fhould  now  be 
put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  Tut  Befides,  it  is  with  Families  that  are  raifed  and  enriched 
in  fo  fhort  a  time,  as  with  certain  Trees,  that  are  made  to  bear  twice  in  a  Year  :  This  cannot  laft. 
In  ftiort,  I  fee  but  two  Reafons  that  can  induce  a  Family  to  wiftt  for  Riches  and  Plenty:  The  one 
is,  to  do  honour  to  their  Anceftors,  by  being  in  a  Condition  to  acquit  themfelves  of  the  Cere¬ 
monies  that  are  appointed  on  their  Account  :  The  other  is,  that  they  themfelves  may  live  com¬ 
fortably  and  happily.  My  Brothers  have  tafted  more  than  fufficiently  of  your  Favours,  to  make 
them  to  do  this  :  What  Occafion  is  there  for  them  to  have  an  Appennage  ?  I  oppofe  it  once  more, 
and  I  have  ferioufly  weighed  it.  Give  over  your  Jealoufies  and  your  UneafinelTes  on  that  Account. 
The  moft  follid  Mark  of  Piety  which  I  can  give  to  my  Anceftors  is,  in  fecuring  the  Fortune  of 
my  Brothers,  by  checking  its  Growth.  We  are  in  dangerous  Times.  Corn  is  at  an  exceflive 
Price  ;  and  the  People  are  miferable  :  This  employs  and  affii&s  me  Night  and  Day.  At  fuch  a 
melancholy  Juncture,  ought  I  to  be  thinking  to  raife  my  Relations,  and  to  facrifife  to  them, 
what  I  owe  to  the  Empire;  I  who  am  its  Mother?  No!  Speak  no  more  of  it  to  me;  my  na¬ 
tural  Temper  is  well  known  :  I  am  firm  in  my  Refolutions,  and  it  is  fruitlefs  to  irritate  me  by 
an  obftinate  Refiftance.  If  we  ftiall  fee  happier  Times  when  Peace  and  Plenty  fhall  be  diffufed 
over  all,  then  I  will  confine  my  Cares  to  my  Grand-fon  :  I  will  meddle  no  more  in  Government, 
let  my  Son  atft  as  he  pleafes. 

The  Emperor  Kang  his  Remark .]  After  praifng  the  Wifdom ,  Firmnefs ,  and  Reflation  of  this 
Prince/s-,  fhe  refle&ed,  fays  he,  upon  the  fine  Inftrudions  and  Examples  of  her  Father.  Her 
Vigilance  and  Zeal,  may  ferve  as  a  Rule  and  a  Mirror  to  the  Empreffes  of  all  Ages. 


(*)  The  Name  of  the  Empreffes  Family. 

(f)  The  Name  of  the  Family,  which  had  contributed  molt 
to  re-eftablilh  the  Dynafty  of  the  Ha  ». 

(Î)  mr*:  Que,  fignifies  Empire,  Kingdom;  Mi),  Mother , 


(§)  Her  Father  was  a  Warriour,  famous  for  his  Wifdom  and 
Virtue. 

(||)  The  Name  of  a  Family. 

4)  The  Name  of  another  Family.  Of  thefe  two  Empreffes, 
the  one  was  Mother,  the  other  the  Wife,  of  an  Emperor. 
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Chong 
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Chong  ti,  one  Day ,  entertaming  the  great  Officers  of  his  Guard  in  one  of  his  Apartments  to  the 
South  ;  in  his  IV ay  thither ,  he  happened  to  pafs  through  a  large  Half  where  the  Habits  and  Move¬ 
ables,  which  had  been  ufed  by  the  Emprefs  Quang  lye,  the  PVife  of  his  Grandfather  Quang  vû 

■  lay.  He  feemed  to  be  touched  with  feeing  this ,  and  changed  Colour  immediately  ;  and  he  that  in¬ 
fant  ordered,  that  a  Habit  of  Ceremony  for  each  Seafon ,  and  upwards  of  fifty  Trunks  full  of  ordi 
nary  Habits  Jhould  be  refend d.  He  difir ibuted  all  the  refi  among  the  V ang, fending  each  of  them 

"  that  which  he  bad  allotted  him.  He  did  more  for  the  Vang  of  Zong  ping  who  commanded  thé 

■  Frontiers.  He  accompanied  his  Prefent  with  a  Letter ,  of  which  the  following  is  a  Tranjlation 
<  into  our  Language. 

TH  E  great  Officer  who  came  from  you,  has  inftru&ed  me  in  every  thing  with  Regard  to 
you.  I  immediately  gave  him  Audience,  and  approved  of  all  your  Steps.  Notwithftand- 
ing  of  the  Diftance  I  am  from  you,  I  frequently  employ  my  felf  in  your  Troubles  and  Labours  : 
And  you  cannot  believe  with  how  much  Sadnefs  and  Uneafinefs  I  doit. 

One  of  thefe  Days,  when  I  was  to  treat  the  Officers  of  my  Guard,  in  an  Apartment  to  the 
South,  as  I  was  going  there,  I  part  by  the  Hall,  where  the  Things,  which  formerly  Thpan-  he 
wore,  were  kept.  Confucius  fays:  When  we  fee  any  thing  that  has  been  worn  by  a  Perjbn  whofe 
Memory  has  been  dear  to  us  ;  and  if  that  PerJ'on  is  no  more,  the  Sentiments  of  Tendernefs  and  Grief 
naturally  arife  in  our  Hearts.  I  have  proved  the  Truth  of  this  on  this  Occafion  /you  are  too 
good  a  (*)  Son,  and  too  faithful  a  Friend,  not  to  feel  the  fame  thing,  when  you  receive  the  Prefent 
that  I  have  fent  you,  which  is  a  Trunk  full  of  the  Habits  which  the  Emprefs"  $uang  lye  has  left  be 
hind  her,  together  with  the  Ornaments  of  her  Head  :  This,  perhaps,  will  be  fome  Comfort  to 
you  at  the  Time  when  your  Grief  for  the  Lofs  of  her,  may  be  greateft.  Your  Defendants  may 
hereby,  likewife,  fee  the  Fafhions  of  the  Habits  of  the  Emprefs  in  our  Times  The  Family  of 
Confuçius,  as  yet,  preferve  his  Chariot,  his  Chaife,  his  Bonnet,  and  his  Shoes.  ’  Such  is  the  Force 
of  Wifdom,  that  when  it  is  eminent,  it  renders  itfelf  long  agreeable.  It  would  be  natural  at  the 
fame  time,  to  fend  you  fomething  which  had  belonged  to  %uàng  vû  :  But  in  the  fécond  of  the 
Years,  named  Chong  ywen ,  all  that  he  left  behind  him,  was  divided  among  all  the  Warn  •  I  only 
augment  my  Prefent,  with  a  Horfe  from  the  Country  of  the  (f  )  Wan.  This  Animal  has 
fomething  fingular  about  him,  in  that  he  bleeds  at  a  little  Hole,  which  he  by  Nature  has  upon  his 
Shoulder.  A  Song,  made  under  VÛ  ti,  celebrates  a  certain  Horfe,  called  Celejiial,  and  which 
as  it  is  faid,  Seated  Blood.  There  is  fomething  refembling  this,  in  the  Horfe  I  fend  you.  Alas! 
While  I  am  writing  you  this,  perhaps  you  are  actually  haftening  to  flop  fome  Incurfion  or  to 
maintain  the  Ports  which  our  Troops  pofTefs.  I  frequently  think  on  your  Alarms  and  Fatigues 
and  am  perfeftly  fenfible  of  them.  I  recommend  it  to  you,  that  you  fhould  treat  vourfelf  well’ 
and  take  care  of  your  Health.  I  (J)  long  much  to  fee  you  foon.  ’ 

Kyang  ke,  was  originally  s/Tfi,  was  poor,  but  virtuous.  He  more  particularly  diftinmfhti 
himjelj  by  his  Piety  towards  his  Mother,  who  was  a  Widow.  All  the  Neighbourhood  trailed 
him  Jo  much  to  the  Magijlrates,  that  the  Emperor  being  informed  of  it,  made  him  a  (S)  Ta  fû 
Kyang  kê  becoming  infirm,  obtained  PermiJJion  to  retire  to  his  own  Country  :  Put  he  was  not  for¬ 
gotten  in  hisAbfence  -,  Chang  ti  gave  an  Order  in  his  Favours,  conceived  in  the  following  Terms. 

SOME  time  ago,  one  of  the  Fa  fû,  named  Kyang  kê,  retired  on  Account  of  an  Illnefs  I 
wifh  very  much  to  be  informed  about  his  Health.  Filial  Piety,  which  is  the  Foundation 
and  Principal  of  art  the  Virtues,  is  likewife,  as  it  were,  their  Crown.  Kê,  of  all  my  Subjects 
has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  mort  in  this  Refpeft.  When  this  Order  comes  to  Hand  let  him  re¬ 
ceive  out  of  the  Royal  Granaries,  a  thoufand  Meafures  of  Corn.  On  the  eighth  Moon  of  every 
_  ear,  let  the  Magiftrate  of  each  Place,  give  him  Wine  and  a  Sheep,  and  enquire  from  me  about 

ins  Health.  (||)  If  any  thing  happens  to  him,  let  an  Animal  of  the  fécond  Order,  be  employed 
in  the  ordinary  Ceremonies.  r  3 


Ho  ti  the  fourth  Son  of  Chang  ti,  fucceeded  him.  When  he  mounted  the  Fhrone,  the  Emprefs  bis 
Mother,  agreeable  to  the  Intentions  of  the  deceafed  Emperor,  publijhed  the  following  Declaration. 

T  Emperor  Hyau  vû,  being  to  punifli  the  (4.)  U  and  the  Ywe,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
.A  ,.Pe"ces  of  War,  impofed  a  Tax  on  Salt  and  Iron.  The  Invafions  of  the  Barbarians  fince 
at  time,  have  been  fo  frequent,  that  this  has  been  continued  ever  fince.  The  late  Emperor 

elLM  V,°H  df'mml(h  the  ,ImP°fts/nd  Taxes.  As  for  that  upon  Salt  and  Iron,  finding  it  had  been 
.1.1  •  or  a  onS  tlme>  and  he  himfelf  not  being  free  of  the  Apprehenfions  of  a  War,  he 

naaemen  of°VCr Ven,enm  l°  TV'Tv  But  ExPerience  ba*  us  fee,  that  by  the  bad  Ma¬ 
pped  no  vre^  AH  ?llffan£Vue  Pe0P1,ehave  been  ve'7  much  diftreffed  ;  and  yet  the  State  has 

o  order  di!t  rt,e  TVa  gc',  rblsTgav£ ’h““  »  fenfible  Pain- and  induced  him  on  hispeath-bed, 

ax  on  Salt  and  Iron  fhould  be  abolifhed  ;  and  to  give  both  of  them  up  .to  the 

People  î 

to  !$W-  'vù”g  ^°r  Wavg^  °fr°fg  tang>  Was  hkewifc  Grand4°n  ($)  A  confiderable  Rank  of  Honour  at  Court. 

(+)  A  famous  Country  for  Horfes.  ^/iat  j*  to  iay»  V  b*  fl>all  die  :  But  the  Cbinefe  Politenefs 

to  drink  ^  ChinCfe  foyS  5  AS  3  Man  Wh°  ^ /  Names^fSgdqms. 


] 
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People  ,  leferving  however,  certain  Rights  payable  to  the  ordinary  Magistrates  of  the  Place,  accord¬ 
ing  to.  t  e  ancient  Cufloms.  In  confequence  of  that  Order,  we  make  the  preient  Declaration, 
ordaining,  that  it  be  publifhed  throughout  all  the  Empire,  fo  that  every  one  knowing  our  Inten¬ 
tions,  may  conform  thereto. 

Shang  ti,  an  Infant  three  Months  old,  fucceeded  to  Ho  ti.  The  Emprefs  was  Regent.  In  the 

Book  trom  which  thefe  Pieces  are  taken,  there  is  one  of  that  Princefs;  the  Subfiance  of  which  is 
as  follows  : 

j?ewa^.s  Corruption  of  Manners,  which  (lie  attributes  to  the  little  Application  that 
was  beftowed  in  Studying  the  King.  She  invites  Perfons  of  Reputation,  to  inflrud  the  Prin¬ 
ces  and  Princenes  of  the  Blood,  of  whom  there  were  upwards  of  forty,  each  above  five  Years  of 
Ag\  eveyal  Schools  wrere  appointed  with  very  good  Matters,  over  whom  this  excellent  Princefs 
watched  with  great  Care.  She  did  the  fame  to  the  young  People  of  her  own  Family. 

Vû  ti,  Jirfi  Emperor  of  the  fey enth  Dynafty ,  which  was  called  (*)  Tfin,  recommends  it  to  his  Sub- 

jehlSj  that  they  fhould  advife  him  freely. 

TH  E  moft  difficult  Part  of  an  Officer’s  Duty,  is  to  make  Remonftrances  to  his  Prince.  If 
the  Prince  is  difficult  on  this  Head,  he  flops  the  Mouth  of  his  moft  zealous  and  faithful 
Officers.  This  is  what  I  cannot  think  of,  without  fending  up  profound  Sighs.  I  have  formerly, 
by  an  exprefs  Declaration,  recommended  to  my  Subjects  that  fhould  freely  give  me  thole  Advices, 
which  they  fhall  judge  to  be  ufeful  to  me.  In  effed,  I  am  refolved  to  profit  by  them,  as  much; 
as  I  can.  To  encreafe  this  Liberty,  I  declare  as  follows.  If  a  Remonftrance  is  good  and  found 
at  Bottom,  tho  it  is  but  in  a  homely  Drefs,  and  even,  tho’  there  may  be  an  inconfiderate  Expref- 
fion  in  it  j  I  will,  that  it  be  not  imputed  as  a  Crime  to  the  Author,  but  that  fuch  fhall  be  wink’d 
at  and  pardoned.  And  that  all  the  Empire  may  know,  that  People  may  now  give  Advice,  with¬ 
out  any  Danger,  I  ordain,  that  Kong  fhau,  and  Ki  mû  fû,  who  were  fo  much  wanting  in  their 
Refped  to  my  Perfon,  be  releafed. 

Kyen  y  wen  ti,  another  Emperor  of  the  fame  Dynafty ,  undertook  to  reduce  (■p)  U,  and  ?iominated 
Kyau  yang  kû  General  of  his  Troops ,  honouring  him  with  federal  Titles  :  And  amongfl  others , 
r  with  that  of  Kay  fû.  The  latter ,  in  order  to  excufe  himfelf  prefented  the  following  Dilcourfe. 

YOUR  Majefly,  by  a  new  Excefs  of  Bounty,  defigns  to  put  me  at  the  Head  of  your  Ar¬ 
mies;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  honour  me.  with  the  Title  of  Kay  fû ,  &c.  I  read  that 
Order  with  Refped  and  Acknowledgment;  but,  in  the  ten  Years  fince  I  firft  began  to  ferve  you,  ■ 
I  have  had  but  too  many  honourable  and  important  Pofts.  I  know  of  how  little  Value  I  am, 
and  how  little  defending  the  Polls,  with  which  your  Majefly  has  honoured  me.  And  I  deferve 
y*et  lefs,  thofe  with  which  you  would  now  honour  me.  I  like  wife  know,  how  great  a  Crime  it- 
is,  for  one  to  abufe  his  Prince’s  Favour  too  long;  thefe  Thoughts  employ  me  Night  and  Day, 
infpire  me  with  a  juft  Dread,  and  turn  thofe  Honours  with  which  you  load  me,  into  Matter  of 
Sadnefs.  It  is  a  Saying  of  the  Antients  ;  fo  receive  the  greateft  Honours  and  the  largeft  Renflons , 
without  having  a  well  known  Merit ,  and  without  having  done  very  important . Services ,  is  to  preclude 
from  great  Employments ,  thofe  who  are  capable  of  them  ;  and  to  fruftrate  thofe  who  have  done  great 
Services ,  of  the  Reward  which  they  have  deferved.  By  Favour  of  an  Alliance,  I  have  been  raifed 
enough  already,  and  perhaps  too  much.  Your  Majefly  ought  to  take  care  ;  and  yet  I  fee  by  an 
Effed  of  your  Bounty,  you  defign.  new  Employments  for  me,  and  new  Titles,  yet  more  Illuftri- 
ous.  As  I  have  not  deferved  them  by  my  Services,  I  dare  not  accept  of  them.  That  would  be 
to  difhonour  my  high  Rank,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  expofe  me  to  a  fatal  Down-fall.  I  have 
been  for  fome  time  thinking  upon  retiring,  that  I  may  guard  the  Tomb  of  my  deareft  Father. 
But  how  can  I  do  this,  when  I  have  thefe  PqHs  ?  I  fear,  leafl  I  fhould  difpleafe  you,  if  I  fhould 
refufe  your  Favours.  But  on  the  other  Hand  I  think,  that  I  would  do  ill  to  accept  of  them. 
It  is  a  Maxim  of  Antiquity,  that  one  ought  to  know  to  circumfcribe  himfelf,  and  efpecially,  a 
great  Officer  ought  to  take  care  to  flop  where  he  ought.  This  Maxim  appears  to  me  fo  effen- 
tial,  that  notwithflanding  of  my  Defeat  of  Virtue,  I  have  it  very  much  at  Heart,  to  follow  it. 
Within  thefe  eight  Years,  your  Majefly  omitted  nothing  to  draw  Men  of  Merit  to  your  Court, 
where  you  gave  Employments  to  them  all.  But  I  do  not  fee,  that  the  Succefs  has  anfwered  your 
good  Intentions.  There  is  a  great  Likelihood,  that  many  Men  of  Merit  live  in  Obfcurity  and 
Oblivion:  That  others  are  not  advanced  in  Proportion  to  their  Services:  Notwithflanding  of 
this,  if  I  am  raifed  to  new  Honours  and  new  Employments,  can  I  accept  of  them  without 

rlniave  been  in  Poll  this  long  time,  notwithflanding  of  my  little  Merit  ;  but  after  all,  I  am  far 
fhort  of  the  Rank,  in  which  your  exceffive  Goodnefs  would  now  place  me.  Allow  me,  to  men¬ 
tion  fome  People,*  who  are  a  great  deal  more  deierving  than  me.  Li  hi,  ffeng  chi ,  and  Li  y  un, 
are  Perfons  worthy  of  your  Choice.  The  firft,  who  is  already  fa  fu ,  joins  to  a  perfect  Difin- 
tereflednefs,  extended  Views,  an  unfhaken  Integrity,  and  a  venerable  Gravity.  The  fécond,  who 
is  fa  fu  likewife,  watches  with  a  fingular  Attention  over  his  Addons,  and  never  fuffers  the  leafl 

indecent  Liberty*;  he  is  a  Man  in  his  perfonal  Charader,  who  is  without  Reproach,  and  who 

lives 


(*)  r  write  Tfin.  not  Tftng  ;  tho'  it  ought  to  be  done,  in  order 
to  diftinguiih  it  from  that  Dynafty,  of  which  Sbi  nvbang  was 
Founder.  Thefe  two  Chinefe  Characters  are  quite  different. 


(f)  The  Name  of  a  Kingdom  which  compofed  part  of  the 
Empire,  but  had  revolted  from  the  Dynafty  of  the  7 'fin. 
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without  foothing  his  Paillons,  or  being  contaminated  with  the  Guilt  of  others,  lives  well  with  all 
the  World.  The  third,  who  is  like  wife  Va  fû ,  is  a  Man,  as  underftanding  and  difinterefted  as  the 
other  two,  and  befides  that,  has  an  eafy  Air,  and  a  great  Simplicity  of  Manners.  Thefe  three  great 
Men  are  grown  old  at  Court  ;  where  they  have  always  lived  and  ferved  with  Honour.  They  have 
filled  feveral  Ports,  but  their  Families  are  far  from  being  Richw  To  prefer  me  to  thefe  great  Men 
would  be  to  baulk  the  Expe&ations  of  all  the  Empire.  I  am  fo  far  from  afpiring  beyond  my 
Capacity,  that  I  am  thinking  upon  retiring,  and  I  am  refolved  to  do  it  in  a  fhort  Time.  The 
prefent  State  of  your  Affairs,  obliges  me  to  defer  it  a  little.  But  permit  me,  and  I  beg  it  as  a 
Favour,  not  to  accept  of  your  new  Honours.  Allow  me  to  confine  myfelf  to  the  Station  in 
which  I  am,  and  to  repair  to  the  Port  upon  the  Frontiers,  where  my  too  long  Abfence,  may 
have  already  occafioned  bad  Confequences. 

A  G  lofs.]  The  Emperor  did  not  yeild  to  the  Excufes  of  Tang  ku ,  who  was  indeed  a  Man  of 
great  Merit,  and  befides  that,  Twin  Brother  to  the  Emprefs.  He  was  therefore  made  General 
and  in  lefs  than  two  Years  he  reduced  U ,  which  till  that  time,  had  fubftracted  itfelf  from  the 
Dominion  of  the  Tjin.  -  v.  .  •  -  Ô-  - 

Lyew  file  lays  before  the  Emperor  the  Advantages  of  the  Virtue  Yang  ;  It  confjls  in  refpefting , 

and  willingly  y  eliding  to,  others , 

OUR  wife  Kings  of  Antiquity,  have  much  valued  the  Virtue  Tang ,  and  fhowed  a  particular 
Erteem  for  it.  Thefe  Princes  had  two  Views  in  this  ;  the  firft  was,  that  it  might  pro¬ 
cure' them  Men  of  Merit.  The  fécond  was,  to  rtrangle  Jealoufy,  Intrigues,  and  Difputes.  Every 
Man  erteems  Virtue  and  Merit  :  And  every  Man  is  glad  to  have  it  thought,  that  hepoffeffes  them. 
Our  Antients  knew  this  well;  and  when  they  recommended  Deference,  they  were  far  from  pre¬ 
tending,  that  by  an  ill  judged  Modefty,  Perfons  of  Merit  and  Virtue,  fhould  yeild;  Honours  and 
Employments  to  thofe  who  had  neither  of  thefe  Qualifications.  What  they  meant  was,  that  Men 
of  Merit  paying  Deference  to  one  another,  and  mutually  yeilding  to  one  another,  there  fhould 
be  none  amongft  them,  either  unknown  or  forgotten.  Formerly,  was  any  one  named  to  a  great 
Employment  ?  He  immediately  excufed  himfelf,  and  propofed  filling  up  that  Port,  with  a  Perfon 
whom  he  judged  more  capable.  If  fo  laudable  a  Cuftom  were  once  revived,  how  eafy  would 
it  be  for  a  Prince,  to  form  a  juft  and  a  judicious  Knowledge  of  the  Perfons  who  ferve  him  ?  It  is 
to  this  Day,  an  Ufage,  that  when  an  Officer  is  upon  the  Point  of  being  advanced,  he  excufes 
himfelf,  in  Appearance  at  leaft,  for  his  want  of  Capacity.  But  we  no  more  fee  that  they  pro- 
pofe  another,  for  filling  up  the  Ports  that  is  defigned  for  them.  Thus,  properly  fpeaking* 
there  is  no  more  real  Deference  amongft  the  Great  :  And  for  that  Reafon,  fays  Confuçius,  there 
can  be  nothing  expe&ed  from  the  People,  but  Envy,  Quarrels  and  Contentions.  Alas!  The  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Envy  reigns  but  too  much  amongft  the  great  themfelves,  inftead  of  the  Spirit  of  Deference. 
Thence  proceed  two  great  Evils.  Merit  is  frequently  Forgotten,  and  frequently,  when  it  appears, 
it  muft  grapple  with  Calumny. 

When  the  Spirit  of  Deference  obtains,  thofe  who  have  real  Merit,  fpon  enjoy  the  Reputation 
that  is  their  due  :  For  every  one  when  Occafion  prefents,  endeavours  to  yield  to  them.  And  as  no 
body  cares  to  yeild  to  a  Man  whom  he  does  not  efteem,  if  thenMen  without  Virtue  and  Capacity 
fill  Ports,  there  will  at  leaft  be  very  few  fuch,  and  they  can  never  be  advanced  higher.  At  prefent, 
great  and  midling  Capacities  are  fo  blended  together,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  Prince  to  make 
a  juft  Difcernment  of  them,  as  formerly. 

A  King  of  Tji,  was  very  fond  of  the  Inftrument  of  Mufic  Vu,  and  affembled  300  Men  to 
play  upon  it  in  Concert;  a  certain  Perfon,  whofe  Name  was  Nan  ko ,  who  underftood  nothing  of 
the  Matter,  feeing  300  Men  playing  all  together,  thought,  that  with  a  little  Impudence,  he  might 
pafs  in  the  Crowd.  And  in  effect,  he  received  Wages  for  a  long  time.  When  that  King  was 
dead,  his  Succeffor  gave  out,  that  he  was  ftill  a  great  Lover  of  the  inftrument  Tuy  than  his  Prede- 
ceffor  ;  But  that  he  wanted  to  hear  each  of  thefe  300  Men,  play  fingly.  At  this  News,  Nan  fo 
fled  :  How  many  Nan  ko  are  got  into  Ports,  ever  fince  the  Virtue  Tang,  and  all  the  laudable 
Cuftoms  that  were  its  Confequences  has  been  difufed  ? 

At  leaft,  If  Merit  could  break  thro’  that  Crowd,  and  raife  itfelf  to  the  higheft  Employments 
it  might  continue  there  in  Safety.  But  what  has  it  not  to  dread  now  a-days?  When  Envy  and 
Ambition  have  unhappily  fucceeded  to  the  Spirit  of  this  Virtue.  In  eftedt,  to  commit  no 
Faults,  belongs  only  to  a  Wifdom  and  Virtue  of  the  firft  Rate.  Thus  Confuçius  commend¬ 
ing  Ten  tfe ,  whom  he  loved  beft  of  all  his  Difciplss,  thonght  it  a  fufficient  Elogium  to  lay  of 
him,  that  he  never  fell  twice  into  the  fame  Fault.  But  if  that  Crowd  of  ambitious  Hangers-on, 
with  which  the  Court  ;  now  fwarms,  finds  their  Accefs  precluded  by  a  Man  of  a  luperior 
Merit,  it  is  ordinary  for  them  to  fret.  Thence  forward  they  lay  themfelves  out  to  fpeak  ill  ol 
them;  they  frequently  calumniate  them  ;  at  leaft,  they  take  great  Care  to  obferve  them,  and  to 
inhanfe  and  aggravate  the  fmaleft  Faults  that  efcape  them.  Flowever  favourably  a  Prince  is  pre- 
poffefied  for  an  Officer,  if  he  hears  frequent  Complaints  of  him,  he  can’t  help  enquiring  into 
theii  Caufes  ;  if  he  finds  them  groundless,  it  is  a  great  Happinefs.  But  if  he  finds  they  are  juft, 
he  eithei  diffembles,  and  then  his  Authority  gradually  fufters,  or  he  punifhes  with  Rigour  ;  and 
then  the  Number  ol  Criminals  become  fo  great,  that  a  Man  has  fcarce  Grounds  for  hoping  any 
thing  elfe,  but  to  be  comprehended  in  them,  either  fooner  or  later.  Thus,  not  only  Men  of  Merit 
fhun  to  appear  in  Public  ;  but  even  they  who  are  in  Ports,  being  apprèhenfive  of  fonie  trouble- 
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fome  Reverie,  retired  as  foon  as  they  can.  Bat  what  great  Services  can  a  Prince  or  a  State  hope 
for,  from  People  who  live  in  continual  Alarms,  and  who  are  always  providing  for  their  own 
Safety  r  \V  hen  Affairs  come  to  that  pafs,  a  Prince  is  much  to  be  lamented. 

But  how  fhall  thefe  Evils  be  remedied?  By  re-edablifhing  the  antient  Pradice,  which  in  my 
Opinion,  is  not  very  difficult  to  do.  A  mon  g  ft  thole  who  are,  at  prefent,  in  great  Pofts,  or  in 
thofe  Ranks  that  lead  to  them,  there  are  many  undemanding  virtuous  Perfons;  and  if  they  are 
pot  very  forward  in  propofing  others  to  the  Pofts,  to  which  they  themfelves  are  named,  it  is  not 
becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of  the  Value  or  Advantages  of  fuch  a  Deference,  but  becaufe  the  Cuf- 
tom  is  alter  d,  and  they  follow  the  Torrent:  When  Shun  gave  the  Pod  of Se  hong,  to  Yu  :  This  lad 
refped fully  excufed  himlelf,  and  earnedly  begged,  that  it  might  be  difpofed  of  either  to  7//,  if/, 
or  Kyew  yu ,  as  being  more  worthy  than  he.  When  /  was  named  Yu  qnan ,  he  prefented,  Chu , 
ÿûj  Hyong ,  and  Pay  as  Perfons  preferable  to  himfelf  in  his  Opinion.  Pe  i  did  the  fame,  when 
he  was  charged  with  the  Care  of  the  Rites.  He  would  have  yeilded  to  ^uey  or  Long.  In  ffiort, 
in  thefe  antient  Times,  they  who  were  raifed,  aded  thus.  The  Uiage  which  obtains  now  a-days, 
of  a  Perfon  who  is  raifed  to  a  Pod,  prefenting  to  the  Emperor  a  Writing,  by  way  of  -ThankSr 
giv^ngj  is,  I  think,  a  fmall  Vedige  of  that,  which  was  pradiled  anciently  with  fo  much  Advantage. 
Great  Ufe  may  be  made  of  this.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  regulate  in  .  good  earned,  that 
thefe  Writings,  which  contain  only  empty  Thanks,  or  frivolous  Excufes,  fhall  adtually  be  rejeded; 
and  that  none  fhall  be  prefented  to  the  Princè,  but  thofe  which  with  this  Excufe  fhall  point  out 
good  Subjeds  for  filling  up  the  Pods  in  Quedion.  Every  one  doubtlefs  will  do  this.  And  then 
it  lies  at  the  Emperor’s  Door,  to  compare  thofe  who  are  propofed  to  him,  and  to  prefer  in  each 
Rank,  thofe  to  whom  the  Deference  is  paid,  by  the  greated  Number  of  Voices.  Then  a  great 
many  deferving  Perfons,  who  at  prefent  live  retired,  and  are  only  employed  on  their  own  private 
Perfedion,  will  be  obliged  to  appear,  and  fill  up  the  great  Pods  of  the  State  ;  even  they,  who 
court  thefe  great  Pods,  will  endeavour  to  merit  by  their  Condudt,  a  good  many  Voices  for 
themfelves.  Thus  the  Choice  of  Officers  fhall  be  founded,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  on  the  Judgment 
of  the  whole  Empire.  The  Prince  fhall  fee  with  the  Eyes  of  almod  all  his  Officers,  the  Me¬ 
rit  of  each  of  them.  From  thenceforth  vain  Difcourfes,  and  fecret  Intrigues  which  ruin- all, 
fhall  ceafe.  If  then,  they  who  at  prefent  fill  the  fird  Ranks,  fhould  back  this  Propofal  before 
the  Prince,  and  without  refleding  that  it  comes,  from  a  Perfon  of  dender  Un.derdanding,.diould 
get  it  put  in  Execution,  I  believe  that  they  would  thereby  render  to  the  State,  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  Piece  of  Service,  that  could  at  this  time  beexpededof  them. 

-  ....  .....  ,  .  .  ' 

*.  JiJVi  x  *  —  *  *  -  ■*  v  iU  -  '*t.  Vi  * . ..  c  •*,  .  «  ..A  ...  J  '  L\j  •  •  ~  »  ;  .  i 

Under  the  fame  Dynafty  of  Tfin  Yu  pu  opened  a  great  College  at  Pan  yang  :  He  advert  fed  it  by 
a  Writing ,  in  which  he  explained  its  Rules.  " Upwards  of  700  young  Students  repaired  to  it.  At 
the  firfi  opening  of  the  ClaJfes ,  Yu  pû  made  them  the  following  Jhort  Difcourfe. 


rt 
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BEHOLD  you  here,  young  Students,  affembled  in  a  very  numerous  Body,  all  of  you  dedin’d, 
one  pay,  to  fill  the  mpd  important  Pods;  all  of  you  in  the  Flower  of  your  Age,  and  full  of 
a  becoming  Warmth.  This  Day,  for  you,  is  opened  this  new  Academy.  For  what  End  do 
you  come  here?  Doubtlefs  you  come  to  learn  how  to  fpeak  well,  howto  write  well,  and  above 
all,  how  to  live  well.  You  xome  here,  to  lay  the  Foundations  of  an  eminent  Virtue,  to  render 
yourfelf  capable,  of  what  is  of  the  greated  Dignity  in  the  Common- wealth,  and  in  one  Word, 

ferioudy  to-ftudy  -.true-Wifdom:  '  ‘  ;  . 

y  It  is  of  Importance  'to  acquaint  you,  that  at -fird,  this  kind  ;  of  Study  ,  has  nothing  in  it  very 
agreeable,  or  very  inviting  .*  Nay,  it  frequently  happens,  that  at  fird  fetting  out,  it  is  not  much 
relifbed.  *  But  in  time,  it  is  quite  other  wife.  5  different  Exercifes  fucceed  one  another;  you  per- 
fed  yourfelves  by  little  and  little,-  you  acquire  new  Attainments  every  Day  by  reading,  you  make 
new  Difcoveries  of  yourfelves,  you  dudy  to  go  to  the  Bottom  of  them;  the  Genius  opens,  the 
Heart  dilates,,  and  you  feel  the  Value  of  this  true  Wifdom  :  In  its  Search,  you  take  a  Pleafure, 
which  iurpaffes  every  other  Pleafure,  and  is  fairly  worth  them  all.  In  ffiort,  a  Man  is  agreeably 
furprizèd,  to  find  himfelf  in tireiy  changed,  without  his  almod  perceiving  after  what  manner  thié 
Change  is  brought  about.  Yes  !  the  Tindure  which  the  Heart  and  the  Genius  receives  from  du- 
.dying  with  Ardour  and'Condancy,  is,  for' its  Duration,  beyond  the  mod  valuable  Tindures.  Thefe 
lad,  either  wear  out' or  fade;  but  the  other,  when  thoroughly  imbibed,  is  fubjed  to  none  of 

•thofe  Difadvantages.  A/r  r  .  .  ,  -n  •  ,  r 

That  the  Heart- may  take  it  in  well,  you  mud  in  feme  Meafure  mutate  the  Painters  ;  thefe 

‘Ârtids  begin  by  rightly  preparing  the  Stuff  which  they  are  to  paint;  upon  this  Ground  they  lay 

the  Colours  which  they  defign  to  give  it.  The  wife  Man  ad  thus  in  Morality  ;  within,  his  Heart  is 

pire  and  upright;  and  without,  his  Adions  are  correfponding.  This  is  effential  and  indifpenfible  : 

‘But  every  one  can  give  it  more  or  lefs  Ludre,  according  as  his  Difpofition  is  more  or  lefs  happy, 

and  according  as  his  Application  is  more  or  lefs  condant.  Befides,  altho’ the  Capacity  is  not 

equal,  yet  when  the  Man  is  not  improv’d  by  Study,  the  Defeddoes  not  lie  in  the  Capacity  fo  much, 

as  in  the  Refolution  ;  A  Man  may  be  very  well  mounted,  fays  the  Proverb,  tho’  he  docs  not  ride  the 

Horfe  fo)  Ki:  A  Man  may  be  a  good  Difciple,  without  being  as  well  qualified  as  (f)  Yen-tje. 

The  grand  Point  is  Condancy.  You  begin  to  lop  and  faw,  and  then  you  immediately  give 

over  If  the  Tree  was  tender  or  rotten,  it  could  neither  be  pruned  nor  fawed  very  quickly.  On 

the  contrary,  by  continuing  your  Toil,  you  can  cut  or  cleave  the  harded  Marble. 

Vol.  I.  '  6  M 


Take 


(*)  A  famous  Horfe. 


(f)  The  mod  beloved  Difciple  of  Confucius, 
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Take  Courage  then,  young  Gentlemen,  all  you  have  to  do  in  this  College,  is  to  ftudy  the  great 
Rules  which  our  antient  Sages  have  left  us.  With  the  Helps  you  have,  you  may  advance  a  great 
Deal  in  a  few  Years,  and  foon  gain  both  the  Efteetn  and  Refpedt  of  thofe  who  are  in  Ports  about 
Court,  and  thereby  early  enter  upon  Employments.  There  are  fome  People  in  the  World,  who 
without  retiring  themfelves  like  you,  without  having  the  Advantages  that  you  have,  and  even  un- 
der Predares  both  from  Nature  and  Fortune,  have  not  failed  to  become  excellent  Writers,  famous 
Minifters,  and  very  great  Men:  But  thefe  are  very  extraordinary  Perfons,  and  cannot  ferve  fora 
Rule,  He  who  is  not  poffeffed  of  fo  excellent  Qualifications,  fhould  try,  as  it  were,  to  form  a  large 
River,  by  damming  up  the  Water  by  little  and  little  :  or  to  raife  a  Mountain,  by  heaping  toge¬ 
ther  the  Grains  of  Sand.  There  are  Enterprizes  in  Nature  in  which  we  cannot  fucceed,  with¬ 
out  Conftancy  :  Such  now  is  yours,  young  Gentlemen.  But  then,  in  cafe,  that  for  a  fhort  time 
giving  up  all  other  Care,  you  fhould  apply  yourfelf  in  good  Earned:,  and  with  Ardour,  and 
direCh  all  your  Studies  to  one  Point,  you  will  infallibly  make  a  great  Progrefs.  And  tho’,  per¬ 
haps,  you  may  not  all  advance  with  an  equal  Pace,  yet  there  is  none  amongft  you,  but  may  make 
a  very  confiderable  Progrefs. 

In  the  Book  from  which  thefe  Pieces  are  extra&ed.  Tu  pu  is  very  much  praifed,  who  tho’ 
living  at  a  Time,  when  the  Politenefs,  the  Wifdom,  and  the  Eloquence  of  the  Antients  were 
very  much  negle&ed,  yet  endeavoured  all  he  could,  to  recover  them. 

"  i  > 

Under  the  fame  Dynajiy /  of  the  Tfin,  the  Emperor  Mingti,  a  little  after  he  mounted  the  'Throne , 
defigncd  to  give  an  important  Employment  to  Yu  long,  who ,  under  the  preceeding  Reign ,  had 
been  advanced  in  the  Army  :  Yu  lyang  (b),  in  order  to  excufe  himfelf  prefented  the  following 
Difcourfe  to  the  Emperor . 

SIR  :  For  upwards  of  thefe  ten  Years  I  have  been  in  Ports  ;  it  is  rare  for  a  Man  to  advance 
himfelf  fo  fart,  and  with  fo  little  Expence  as  I  have  done  :  For  this,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Bounty  of  the  late  Emperor  ;  and  I  have  a  due  Senfe  of  Gratitude.  But  at  the  fame  time,  I  am 
not  ignorant,  that  Favours  ought  always  to  bear  fome  proportion  to  Merit,  and  that  an  excefiive 
Favour  by  raifing  a  Man  too  high,  expofes  him  to  the  mort:  fatal  Down-fall.  To  know  where  to 
flop,  is  a  Maxim  of  Wifdom,  proper  for  all  Mankind  ;  and  is  more  applicable  to  me,  than  any 
other  Perfoti.  Tho’ I  am  very  far  from  being  ambitious  of  new  Honours,  I  am  yet  farther 
from  a  Defire  to  obtain  them,  in  prejudice  of  thofe  who  are  more  worthy  of  them  than  me.  Un¬ 
der  the  Reign  of  the  late  Emperor,  I  was  railed  to  the  higheft  Ports  of  the  Army  ;  but  I  owed 
them  lefs  to  my  Merit  or  my  Services,  than  to  the  Goodnefs  which  his  Alliance  with  me  in- 
fpked  him  with.  Yet  as  at  that  time,  very  few  People  well  qualified  were  prefented  to  him,  this 
Scarcity  in  fome  Meafure,  might  juftify  the  Honour  he  did  me.  At  prefent.  Things  are  on  ano¬ 
ther  Footing  :  Under  the  aufpicious  Reign  of  your  Majerty,  we  fee  at  Court,  and  throughout  all 
the  Provinces,  a  great  Number  of  Perfons  of  the  higheft  Merit,  all  equally  devoted  to  your  Ser¬ 
vice.  But  at  this  Jun&ure,  to  give  me  the  Employments  that  your  Majerty  offers,  and  to  unite 
in  my  Perfon,  all  that  is  of  greateft  Importance,  both  in  the  Gown  and  the  Sword,  allow  me 
to  fay,  looks,  as  if  you  deviated  from  that  fovereign  Equity,  which  has  rendered  the  Dawnings 
of  your  Reign  fo  bright.  It  muft,  at  leaft  give  Occafion  to  fufpetft,  that  your  Condud  is  influen¬ 
ced  by  private  Inclinations. 

As  I  am  Brother  of  the  Emprefs,  I  belong  to  you  in  a  ftrid  Senfe  :  You  know  how  many 
Commotions  the  raifing  of  fuch  Allies  have  occafioned  in  part  Ages,  and  how  odious  the  Remem¬ 
brance  of  thefe  part  Misfortunes  renders  any  fuch  Choice  to  all  the  Empire,  efpecially  when  it  is 
into  a  Port  which  gives  the  Perfon  chofen,  any  Share  in  the  Government.  Profit  by  this  Know¬ 
ledge.  Tho1 1  had  Talents  greater  than  I  have;  and  tho’  you  judged  that  they  might  be  very  ufe- 
ful  to  you,  yet  it  would  be  prudènt  for  you  to  deprive  yourfelf  of  them,  rather  than  to  go  againft 
a  Prejudice  fo  univerfal,  and  founded  upon  fo  many  fatal  Events.  To  endeavour  abfolutelyto 
overbear  it,  would  be  to  nourifh  Sufpicions  and  Murmurs  in  the  Hearts  of  your  Subjects,  and  to 
expofe  yourfelf  to  the  greateft  Misfortunes. 

It  is  not  even  fufficient,  in  order  to  guard  againft  thofe  Inconveniences,  that  your  Minifters  and 
great  Officers,  fhould  penetrate  into  the  Uprightnefs  of  your  Intentions,  and  approve  of  your 
Choice.  For  how  can  they  go  from  Door  to  Door  all  over  the  Empire,  to  juftify  it  ?  I  am  naturally 
as  fond  as  any  Man,  to  fee  my  Riches  and  Honours  encreafe  ;  and  am  far  from  being  infenfible  of 
the  new  Elonours  which  your  Majerty  offers  me.  Befides,  the  Manner  in  which  you  offer  them, 
and  your  own  high  Station,  makes  me  afraid,  leaft  you  be  difobliged  at  my  Refufal  ;  and  that 
this  Refufal  fliould  expofe  me  to  the  Lofs  of  my  Dignity,  or  perhaps  my  Life.  Tho’  I  have  but 
little  Underftanding,  yet  I  am  notfo  blind,  as  needlefsly  to  expofe  myfelfto  your  Difpleafure,  and 
all  its  Confequences.  But,  being  inftruded  by  the  Events  of  part  Times,  I  am  afraid  of  being 
the  Occafion  of  Commotions;  and  the  Good  of  your  State  is  infinitely  dearer  to  me  than  my 
Dignity,  or  even  my  Life.  For  this  Reafon,  I  defired  more  than  once  to  retire.  And  it  is  this, 
which  likewife  engages  me  to  refufe  the  new  Port:,  with  which  your  Majerty  would  honour  me. 
Weigh,  I  beg  of  you,  the  Reafon  which  I  have  freely  laid  before  you,  for  my  not  accepting  this 
Honour.  If  your  Majerty  fhall  judge,  that  my  oppofing  you  in  this  Manner  is  a  Crime,  I  will  wil¬ 
lingly  undergo  the  Chartifement,  and  look  upon  the  Day  of  my  Death,  or  the  Beginning  of  my  Life. 
Ming  ti  yeilded  to  thefe  lleafons,  and  named  another. 

(r)  One  of  thefe  Names  muft  be  wrong,  but  we  cannot  fay  which, 

The 
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^ com^r  5r;ent!’  hz  a/uff-kSeQni[°^  «  «m  *»*& 

ffoat  l:  j  ,;  p  vlnSfi  ■t°r ,  >n.rts  declaration,  <7//  that  we  have  feen  in  other  Declarations 

{f  a  Pr  ' tike  cffirTT /'  Z'fi  ,  °f  Antiquity,  and  the  Inconveniency 

of  a  rr act  ice  contrary  to  theirs  :  He  concludes  his  Declaration  in  thefe  Perms. 

O  mwneftof  onrnffîiS’  andweheartily'v;*  that  all  our  Subjefls,  from  the  greateft  to  the 

m^fe^fo rth  tol,  wb  f  rr’Kt  fimPu  the  Trades-men,  the  Merchants,  and  others, 

•the  HaDDinefs  of  the  P  T  a  leve  J°  }?e  °f  Advantage  to  the  State,  and  capable  to  contribute  to 

vernmentPefDecia  lv  with^  fi*  t&  who  judge  any  thing  to  be  deficient  in  the  prefent  Go- 

fame  Manner  T  rL  ^  R  §  d  *?,what  aPPears  to  them  hurtful  t0  Morals  ^  Virtue,  ad  in  the 

h  out  freelv TTn  /°  f’  ??  ^  ,"0t  t0  COnceal  "V  thin§  of  th«  Kind,  but  to  fpeak 

riiorkls  which  T  hnr  DlfgUlfe  :-ItlS  n,0t  fine  long  difcourfes  that  I  want.  Butlhort  full  Me- 
monals,  which  I  my  felf  can  examine.  It  will  then  be  as  eafy  for  thefe  who  prefent  them  to 

I  hopeforFaU  tS  CaPat  6  t0  °ffend  mC’  aS  U  1S  f°r  me  t0  draw  from  them>  a11  the  uPeful  hiftruftion 


A  Fowl  which  had  four  Wings  and  four  Feet,  was  frefented  to  the  Ëmieror  Swen  vû  ti.  Tfwi 
quang  at  that  time  pofejfed  at  his  Court  the  Pofi  of  Tay  chang.  Phe  Emperor  who  efteemed 
1  Jlm\feni  t°  "ftn,  and  afiked  him  what  he  thought  of  that  Monfter.  Tfwi  quang  took  this  Occafion 

to  give  the.  Emperor  Jome  Advice  with  Regard  to  his  ConduA.  Phe  whole  Writing  which  he 
prejenled ,  is  as  jollows. 

1H  AVE  lead  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  five  Elements ,  which  is  a  Book  written  in  the  Days  of  the 
JHany  t  lat  under  the  Reign  of  Swen  ti ,  in  an  Apartment  of  the  Palace,  a  Hen  became  a  Cock 
ih  his  Feathers,  but  remained  a  Hen  in  all  other  ReipeCts.  Under  the  Reign  of  Ywen  ti ,  in  the 
Houfe  of  one  of  the  MiniRers  of  State,  a  Hen  became  a  Cock  by  little  and  little.  She’got  his 
Head,  his  Neck,  his  Spurs,  his  Crow,  and  even  called  the  Hens  to  her.  In  one  of  the  Years 
nam’d  Tong  quang ,  there  was  prefented  to  the  Emperor  a  Cock,  from  whom  grew  Horns.  Lyert 
hyang,  who  was  alive  at  that  time,  explained  thefe  Prodigies.  He  faid,  that  Hens  being  doméftic 
Animals,  reprefented  thofe  who  came  about  the  Perfon  of  the  Prince,  and  that  thefe  monftrous 
Changes  informed  the  Emperor,  that  he  had  People  about  him  who  were  carrying  on  bad  Defigns, 
and  were  contriving  to  difturb  the  State.  He  particularly  pointed  out  She  hyen,  who  was  then  a" 
Favorite.  In  effeCt,  in  the  firft  of  the  Years  named  King  ning ,  She  hyen  was  judged  guilty,  and 
verified  the  Prediction.  Under  the  Emperor  Ling  i,  in  the  firft  Year  called  Quang  ho ,  a’ Hen 
happened  to  be  entirely  changed  in  her  Feathers,  and  to  be  like  a  Cock  all  but  the  Head.  The 
Emperor,  having  order’d  the  great  Officers  to  deliberate  upon  this  Point,  and  to  lay  before  him  the 
Refult  of  their  Reafonings  ;  Tfiay  i  anfwered  for  the  Reft  and  faid  :  The  Head  is  the  principal  Part 
of  the  Body,  and  is  the  Symbol  of  Sovereignty.  All  the  Body  of  the  Hen  is  changed  except  the 
Head.  In  order  to  anfwer  this  Omen  as  you  ought,  your  Majefty  muft  entirely  change  your  Man¬ 
ner  of  Government,  otherwife,  your  Misfortunes  will  be  very  great.  In  effeCt,  a  little  after  hap¬ 
pen’d  the  Revolt  of  of  Chang  ko ,  which  threw  the  Empire  into  Diforder.  The  then  reigning  Em¬ 
peror,  altered  nothing  of  the  Severity  of  his  Government.  He  harraffed  his  Subjects  more,  fo 
that  there  were  Rebellions  on  all  Sides,  and  the  Difqrder  was  general.  Lyew  kyang ,  and  Tfay  i, 
were  two  very  underftanding  Men:  and  their  Explanations  were  confirmed  by  the  Event.  Now, 
altho’  the  Fowl,  of  which  we  are  treating  at  prefent,  is  different  in  its  Figure  from  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  Fowls  in  thofe  Days  ;  it  neverthelefs  admits  of  the  fame  Interpretation,  and  the  Omen  is 
Very  much  to  be  dreaded.  Thefe  extraordinary  Feet  and  Wings,  are  Symbols  of  fome  Perfons, 
who  are  caballing  and  plotting  together  to  raife  Commotions.  Thefe  Wings  and  Feet  are  of 
different  Sizes.  There  are  Commotions  of  feveral  kinds:  Bur  neither  thefe  four  Feet,  nor  thefe 
four  Wings  have  their  natural  Bignefs  :  Thefe  Cabals  are  ftill  weak,  and  it  is  eafy  to  difconcert 

them.  #  .  \ 

It  is  a  common  Opinion,  that  Calamities  and  Monfters  are  Omens,  and  at  the  fame  time. 

Advices  and  InftruCtions  to  Princes.  Thofe  Princes  who  are  wife,  fee  them,  and  enter  into  them- 
felves  :  Thus  every  thing  turns  out  happily  with  Regard  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  Princes 
without  Underftanding,  become  yet  more  infatuated,  which  brings  them  to  the  greateft  Mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  Shi  king ,  the  Shu  king, ,  and  the  Chun  tfiyû ,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Tfim  and  the  Han, 
furniffi  11s  with  many  Examples,  of  which  your  Majefty  is  not  ignorant.  Is  there  not  then  in  our 
Days,  fome  new  She  hyen  at  Court?  At  leaft,  it  is  certain,  upon  our  Frontiers  towards  the  South, 

[  a  great  many  People  have  periffied  :  And  the  Fields  have  been  feen  covered  with  Bones,  without 
any  Burial.  It  is  not  without  Grief  and  Murmurs,  that  the  Living  fee  this,  and  the  Souls  that 
belonged  to  thefe  dead  Bodies,  are  yet  more  fenfible  of  this.  The  Troops  fent  to  I  yang,  likewife 
have  fuffered  a  great  deal.  Behold  the  Heat  of  Summer  is  come,  and  they  are  not  yet  returned  : 
On  the  Side  of  Tong  chew,  very  few  People  are  returned,  of  a  great  many  who  were  employed 
in  the  Convoys  of  Provifions.  In  ffiort,  the,  People  is  overwhelmed  with  Trouble  and  Mifery  ; 
f  and  nothing  is  more  common  at  prefent,  than  to  fee  People  who  hang  or  ftrangle  themfelves  in 
pefpair.  You  may  judge  of  the  State  of  Agriculture  every  where.  The  Grounds  and  Trade 
were  never  in  fo  bad  a  State  :  What  loud  Cries  would  Kya  i  and  Kû  yang,  if  they  were 
alive  make  in  their  Remonftrances  ?  You  are  fet  up  as  the  Father  and  Mother  of  your  Sub¬ 
jects:  In  (lead  of  appearing  fenfible  of  their  Sufferings,  or  effectually  labouring  for  their  Relief, 
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you  entirely  abandon  yourfelf  to  your  Pleafures,  and  hazard  even  your  Empire.  Why  do  you 
not  call  to  mind  how'  much  this  coft  Tayt/u  :  You  are  born  with  a  very  penetrating  Underftand- 
ing  ;  make  Ule  of  thefe  Qualifications;  examine  with  à  juft  Dread,  the  Views  of  Pyen  ti  :  Treat 
your  Officers  according  to  their  Ranks  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  keep  them  to  their  Duty.  Remem¬ 
ber  Peng  tong,  and  Tong  by  en  :  It  was  even  the.  Favour  of  their  Prince,  by  being  too  exceffive, 
that  caufed  their  Ruin.  Acquit  yourfelf  at  the  ftated  Times,  of  the  Ceremonies  that  are  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  honour  the  Aged  and  the  Wife  ;  apply  yourfelf  to  procure  Peace  to  your  People  ;  give 
proper  Orders  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  and  for  that  effeft,  retrench  your  Expences  in  Enter¬ 
tainments,  in  ufelefs  Labours,  in  Concerts,  and  in  Wine;  fet  the  Day  apart  for  Bufinefs,  and  the 
Ni-'ffit  for  Reft  :  Don’t  hinder  fincere  and  underftànding  People,  from  coming  near  your  Perfon  ;  * 
baniffi  all  Flatterers.  Then  there  will  be  nothing  but  happy  Omens. 

The  Emperor  took  this  Advice  very  well.  Some  Days  after,  Tu  kau  and  fome  others,  who 
had  been  plotting  fecretly,'  were  difeovered,  convi&ed,  and  put  to  Death.  For  which  Reafon, 
the  Emperor  efteemed  Pfwi  qilang  more  than  ever,  and  treated  him  with  greater  Diftindtion. 

J.1  i.  *  »  '  >  C  I  !  ■  éi  *  ,  J  :  1  ,  •  »  "  *  <  *  •  *  *  v^«.  A  ~  •.*  j  •'  «  W  i  i-i  V  V  *  •  '  ...»  J  i  »  ,  J .  ■ 

Under  the  fame  Dynafty ,  King  ching  propofed  to  the  Emperor ,  to  take  off  the  Prohibitions  • upon  Salt . 

In  his  Supplication  he  fpeaks  as  follows. 

,  . .  -  •  ^ ? ç  < .  •  ,  *  <r  •  *.«  .  .  '  ....  .  , 

;  y  V  !  f  |  t  f  *  /  '  ,  n  •<  •  ^  ’*  ‘i  j  i  .  .  .  ,  .  .  '.I  l  C  %  «  *  V  .  \  Li  i'.i  •;  i  h  ii* 

THE  Book  of  Rites,  in  the  Chapter  Twe  leng. ,  fays  plainly,  “  That  the  People  muft  not  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  taking  in  Forrefts,  in  Mountains,  in  Meadows  and  Lakes,  that  which  can 
ferve  to  nourifh  them  ;  fuch  as  Venifon,  Fruity  and  the  like.”  It  likewife  requires  the  Proprietors 
fhould  be  the  firft  to  invite  them,  and  to  conduct  thither,  fuch  as  ftand  in  need  of  any  of  thefe 
Things.  But  at  the  fame  time,  it  requires -that  whoever  ffiall  dare  to  ufe  Force,  or  to  carry  off  any. 
thing  by  Violence,  {hall  be  condemned  to  Death  without  Pardon.  This  may  be  called  a  Willing- 
nefs  in  every  one  to  affift,  and  to  communicate  to  another,  part  of  what  he  himfelf  has.  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  fame  Book  of  Rites,  in  the  Times  of  the  Chew ,  we  read  .Prohibitions  from  fifhing,  &c. 
but  it  was  only  for  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  young  Fry  from  being  deftroy’d,  and 
the  Rivers  and  Lakes  from  being  drained,  by  Peoples  fifhing  out  of  Seafon.  Thefé  Prohibitions 
were  fo  far  from  being  a  Grievance,  that  they  preferved  and  encreafed  the  Fifties,  to  the  great 
Advantage  of  the  People. 

The  firft  Care  of  a  Father  of  a  Family  is,  to  provide  plentifully  for  the  Subfiftance  of  his  Chil¬ 
dren  :  This  is  what  they  pride  themfelves  in- above  any  thing  elfe.  For  a  like,  or  abetter 
Reafon,  the  Sovereign,  who  is  the  Father  and  Mother  of  his  People,  ought  to  do  the  fame.  We 
never  fee  a  rich  Father  of  a  Family,  refufing  a  little  Vinegar  to  his  Children,  or  fome  fuch  Trifle 
capable  to  create  an  Appetite.  Is  it  then  becoming,  that  a  Sovereign  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
Empire,  fhould  be  lefs  indulgent  to  his  Subje&s,  and  refufe  them  the  moft  common  thing  that 
j tyen  [Heaven]  has  ordained  for  their  Ufe.  And  yet  this  is  done,  by  forbiding  them  Salt.  I  know 
that  the  Motive  of  this  Prohibition,  which  is  more  antient  than  your  Reign,  or  even  your  Dynafty, 
is  the  Revenue,  that  thereby  acrues  to  the  Prince.  But  is  not  this  like  imitating  a  Man,  who  tho’ 
he  is*  rich,  takes  Care  only  of  his  Mouth  and  his  Teeth,  and  negledts  the  reft  of  his  Body  ?  Do 
not  all  the  People,  Men  and  Women,  work  for  their  Sovereign?  That  which  they  furnifh  every 
Year,  is  it  not  fufficient  to  maintain  his  Dignity,  and  to  fupport  his  Troops.  Can  a  Prince,  for 
whom  fo  many  People  work,  be  in  any  Dread  of  Want  ?  Is  it  reafonable  that  fuch  a  Dread,  Ihould 
make  him  to  forbid  the  People,  from  ufing  what  is  prefented  them  by  certain  Ponds.  The  anti¬ 
ent  Kings  a£ted  quite  otherwife.  Their  firft  Care  was  to  provide  for  the  Wants  of  their  People, 
and  thereby  they  rendered  them  docile  and  attentive  to  Inftrudion.  This  was  what  makes  them 
fo  celebrated  ;  and  for  this,  the  Shi  king  praifes  them.  I  am  a  Man,  whofe  Knowledge  is  but 
finall,  and  whofe  Views  are  confined:  But  I  love  to  read,  and  I  read  a  great  deal.  When,  after 
having  feen  in  our  antient  Books,  the  Indulgence  which  our  Kings  had  for  their  Subjects,  I 
come  to  certain  Books  of  modern  Date,  where  I  find  Taxes  upon  Taxes  :  I  can’t  help  faying 
with  a  Sigh,  What  a  Difference  there  is  betwixt  ancient  and  modern  Times  ?  How  much  at 
large  were  People  in  thefe  Days?  How  confined  now  ?  Many  Dynafties  have  fucceeded  one  ano¬ 
ther  without  lightning  the  Yoke:  Your  Dynafty,  Sir,  has  the  Honour  already,  to  have  begun 
well.  It  has  almoft  abolifhed  the  Taxes  upon  Corn  and  Stuffs.  How  many  Encomiums  has  it 
already  received,  among  the  moft  diftant  People  ?  Kings,  whom  their  Dignity  has  raifed  above 
the  Level  of  Mankind,  ought  likewife  to  carry  their  Virtue  much  higher.  This  is  their  Duty;  nay 
their  true  Intereft.  Pay  vang ,  by  the  Contempt  that  he  expreft  of  a  Jewel,  fubmitted  and  de¬ 
voted  the  whole  People  to  his  Perfon  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Ode  ' Kyê  chu ,  we  have  a  King 
reprefented  to  us  who  is  odious  and  unhappy,  for  having  over-burdened  his  People.  Tho*  yourPre- 
deceffors  have  carried  their  Goodneft  to  their  Subjects  to  a  great  Height,  yet  I  fhould  wifti  for 
the  Honour  of  your  Reign,  that  your  Majefty  would  carry  it  yet  a  little  higher.  It  is  faid,  that 
two  things  are  commonly  very  fatal  to  Princes.  Too  great  Prodigality  in  their  great  Men,  and 
too  much  Avarice  in  themfelves.  If  it  is  unworthy  of  a  Prince,  and  even  dangerous  in  him  to 
make  a  Difficulty  in  parting  with  his  Treafures;  how  much  more  fo  will  it  be  to  difpute  with  his 
People  the  Profit  of  a  little  Salt.  It  is  a  common  and  a  true  Saying,  That  it  is  better  for  a  Prince 
to  hoard  up  in  his  Subjects  Houfes,  than  in  his  own  Granaries  and  Coffers.  When  this  Hoard  is 
in  the  People  s  Hands,  they  are  fatisfied,  and  the  Prince  is  rich.  But  when  all  is  heaped  up  only  in 
the  Royal  Granaries  and  Exchequer,  the  People  are  poor  and  difeontented.  When  the  People  are 
difeontented,  how  can  they  be  profitably  inftrudted,  or  fuccefsfully  infpired  with  the  Love  of  Vir- 
.  *  ’  ‘  ....  .  tuc. 
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tue.  .  When  they  are  poor,  can  the  Prince  be  long  rich?  I  therefore  wifh,  that  your  Majefty,  im¬ 
proving  upon  the  Goodnefs  of  your  Anceftors,  would  take  off  the  Prohibition  from  the  Salt  Pits, 
and  only  make  fome  Regulations  for  preferving  it  in  Plenty. 

The  Emperoi  having  ordered  this  Supplication  to  be  deliberated  on,  the  Chief  of  his  Counfel 
were  °  pinion,  that  the  Prohibition  fhould  fubftft.  It  is  very  antient,  laid  they  :  And  in  the 
proceeding  Dynafties,  when  there  were  Deliberations  for  the  fame  Effed,  it  was  always  concluded 
to  maintain  t  em.  It  is  true,  that  in  Progrefs  of  Time,  it  occalioned  Murmurs,  and  fome  Com¬ 
motions  among  the  People  j  but  this  muft  not  be  attributed  to  the  Prohibition,  but  to  the  Neg¬ 
ligence  and  Malice  of  the  Commiffaries. 

* 

Notwithjianding  of  the  Advice  of  the  Counfel ,  the  Emperor  caufed  the  following  Declaration  to  he 

publificd. 

IT  is  true,  tnat  the  Prohibition  upon  Salt  is  very  antient,  and  has,  as  it  Were,  paft  into  a  Rule, 
yet  all  the  Dynafties  do  not  relemble  one  another.  Some  of  them  have  been  more  folici- 
tous  to  piomote  the  Good  of  the  People  than  others.  As  for  me,  if  any  thing  appears  capable 
tckacYance  t^îe  £Iappinefs  of  my  People,  or  to  facilitate  their  Devotion  to  the  Rites,  and  the  Love 
of  \  irtue  :  That  is  a  fufficient  Motive  for  me  to  embrace  it,  provided  it  is  confiftent  with  Rea- 
Ibn.  .  This  appears  m  what  was  propofed  to  me  by  King  ching  ;  fo  that  as  foon  as  the  proper  Re¬ 
gulations  for  preferving  the  Salt  Pits  are  made,  let  the  Prohibitions  be  taken  off.  Let  this  our 
prelent  Order  be  publifhed  and  executed. 

•  • 

After  the  Emperor  Ven  ti,  Founder  of  theDynafy  of  the  Swi,  had  reduced  the  Kingdom  of  Chin,(f  ) 
all  his  Officers  applauded  his  V ifiory ,  and  propofed  the  making  Choice  of  fome  Mount ain^  where 
they  foould  repair  to  perform  the  Ceremony  of  Fong  chen.  Ven  ti  rejeded  this  Fropofaf  and 
that  they  might  not  renew  their  Solicitations ,  publijked  the  following  Order. 

IS  E  N  T  one  of  my  Generals,  to  reduce  to  Reafon,  a  petty  rebellious  Kingdom.  The  Ex¬ 
pedition  was  fuccefsful,  and  what  then  ?  Yet  every  one  flatters  and  applauds  me.  I  am  even 
preffed,  notwithftanding  of  my  Defers  in  Virtue,  to  perform  the  Ceremonies  of  Fong  chen, ,  upon 
fome  famous  Mountain.  As  for  my  fhare,  I  never  heard  that  Shang  ti  was  to  be  moved  with 
trifling  empty  Talk.  I  abfolutely  forbid  any  one  ever  to  fpeak  of  this  to  me  again. 

A  Letter  of  the  fame  Emperor  Ven  ti.  Founder  of  the  Dynafy  of  the  Swi,  to  Tang  the  King  of 

Korea. 


El  VER  fince  (J)  Fyen  raifed  me  to  the  Throne,  I  have  had  nothing  fo  much  at  Heart, 
i  as  the  Happinefs  and  Quiet  of  my  Subjects.  By  leaving  you  in  Poffeflion  of  the  maritime 
Countries,  I  thereby  intended  to  make  known  to  all  the  World,  how  much  removed  I  am  from  all 
Avarice;  and  that  all  I  propofe  by  reigning,  is,  that  I  may  render  my  Subjeds  content  and  virtuous. 
I  may  likewife  pretend,  that  you  on  your  Part,  remain  in  your  Duty,  and  that  you  in  Proportion, 
enter  into  the  fame  Views,  and  like  a  good  Subject,  imitate  my  Examples.  And  yet  I  under- 
Rand,  that  you  difturb  your  Neighbours:  It  is  faid,  you  (heighten  (§)  Ki  tan, ,  and  deprive  it  of  all 
Liberty.  You  exad  Contributions  of  more  Kinds  than  one,  from  Mey  ko.  Whence  proceeds  that 
Itch  of  Oppreffion  ?  Or  how  dare  you  to  harafs  the  States  which  are  in  Subjedion  to  me  ?  If  you 
are  in  want  of  Labourers,  !  have  Plenty  :  Why  don’t  you  call  for  them  ?  For  fome  Years,  you 
have  foolifhly  been  bufied  in  heaping  up  Stores  and  Provifions,  you  have  your  Agents  for  that 
Effedt,  diftributed  thro’  all  Quarters  ;  and  you  drain  thefe  little  States.  .  Why  is  all  this  done  ? 
If  you  have  not  formed  bad  Defigns,  and  fearing,  ieaft  they  fhould  be  difeovered,  you  ad  every 

thing  underhand. 

An  Envoy  was  difpatch’d  from  my  Court  to  you  ;  my  Intention  in  fending  him  was  to  give  you, 
as  one  of  my  foreign  Subjeds,  a  Mark  of  my  Goodnefs  and  Efteem.  But  I  defign’d  at  the  fame  time, 
that  after  having  informed  himfelf  of  what  related  to  your  Subjeds,  that  he  fhould  give  you  fome 
Advice  on  mv  Part,  on  the  Manner  of  Government.  Neverthelefs,  you  caufed  him  to  be  watched 
under  your  own  Eye,  and  fhut  him  up  in  his  Houfe  as  in  a  Prifon.  You  concealed,  as  much  as 
you  could  his  Arrival  from  your  Subjeds.  You  prohibited  the  Officers  of  your  Court,  from  whom 
you  could  not  conceal  him,  from  vifiting  him  ;  in  fhort,  you  have,  as  it  were,  fhut  both  his  Eyes 
md  his  Ears  and  you  appeared  frightned,  leaft  he  fhould  have  been  able  to  inform  himfelf  of  the 
State  of  your  Affairs  but  I  have  taken  care  to  be  informed  in  another  Manner,  of  all  your  Steps, 
which  are  not  like  thofe  of  a  good  Subjed.  I  have  put  you  in  Poffeffion  of  a  great  Extent  of 
Ground  and  the  Title  and  Honours  of  a  (*)  King.  In  fhort,  I  have  loaded  you  with  Favours; 
ill  the  Empire  knows  I  have  :  And  yet,  all  this  is  not  fufficient  to  make  you  fenfible  of  my  Good- 
lefs  You  want  Gratitude  ;  you  exprefs  a  diftmft  of  me;  and  you  render  yourfelf  fufpeded,  by 
hding,  under  different  Pretexts,  Perfons,  who  fecretly  examine  all  that  pafles  at  my  Court,  h 

his  the  Condud  of  a  faithful  and  a  blameleis  Subjed  ?  , 

Notwithftanding  of  all  this,  as  I  impute  your  Faults,  partly  to  the  little  Care  I  have  taken  to 
nftrud  you  in  your  Duties,  I  am  willing  to  forget  what  is  paft.  But  you  muft  amend,  and  an- 
Wer  my  Indulgence  by  a  finceïe  and  real  Submiffion  :  You  muft  exadly  fulfill  the  Duties  of  a 
oreip-n  Subied  *  You  muft  follow  and  imitate  my  Government:  In  Place  of  hating  and  harraf- 
Vol.  I.  6  N  _  -  t  -• 


(*)  Or  Vang. 

(f  In  the  Times  of  the  Swi. 


(J)  Heaven. 


(§}  Ki  tan  and  Mey  bo  are  the  Names  of  two  Petty  States  lyinj 
near  Korea . 
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Ting  thefe  other  Strangers,  who  are  your  Neighbours;  you  mu  ft,  by  your  Example,  inculcate 
upon  them  Submiftion  and  Virtue  :  And  above  all  things,  you  muft  remember,  that  tho’  thev 
are  weaker  than  you,  yet,  like  you,  they  are  my  Subjects.  But  do  not  think  to  impofe  upon  me 
by  vain  Appearances  :  A  thorough  Change  muft  be  wrought  upon  you,  if  you  defire  that  I  ftiould 
treat  you  as  a  good  Subject.  And  then  being  fatisfied  with  your  Amendment,  I  will  never  decree 
your  Punifhment.  Our  wife  and  ancient  Emperors,  above  all  things,  efteemed  Gentlenefs  and 
Juftice  :  Notwithftanding,  that  I  come  far  fhort  of  the  Virtue  of  thefe  great  Princes,  yet  I  make 
it  my  Duty  to  imitate  them.  All  my  Empire  knows  this:  And  that  alone,  ought  to  free  vou  of 
all  Dread  and  Diftruft. 

If,  after  the  Aflurances  I  have  given  you,  I  fend  Troops  againft  you,  what  will  all  my  Subje&s 
fay  of  me  ?  But  above  all,  what  will  the  Strangers  that  are  fubdued,  like  you,  to  my  Empire,  fay  ? 
Free  yourfelf  therefore  of  your  Sufpicions;  change  your  Condud,  and  be  eafy.  It  is  true,  Ihave 
fubdued  Chin  :  But  if  you  continue  in  your  Duty,  that  ought  not  to  alarm  you  :  All  the' World 
knows  that  Chin  forced  me  to  punifti  him.  After  being  many  times  pardoned,  he  attacked  the 
Hew.  of  Fong,  who  was  faithful  to  me,  and  killed  a  great  many  of  his  People.  He  plundered  on 
all  Sides,  and  had  the  Boldnefs  to  advance  even  to  my  Frontiers.  I  had  oftner  than  once,  during 
the  Space  of  ten  Years,  given  him  Advices  with  Regard  to  hisCondud.  But  inftead  of  profiting 
by  them,  he  grew  infolent  upon  my  Goodnefs,  and  trufting  to  the  (*)  Kyang,  which  bounds  his 
Territories,  he  valued  neither  my  Advices  nor  my  Threatnings.  He  even  encreafed  the  Number 
of  his  Forces,  and  feem’d  to  defy  me  with  hislnfolence.  Being  forc’d  to  it  by  fo  open  a  Rebellion 
I  fent  againft  him,  one  of  my  Generals  with  only  a  few  Troops  :  This  Expedition  lafted  but  for 
a  Month.  One  Morning,  avenged  me  of  ten  Years  obftinacy,  and  the  Defeat  of  Chin  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  univerfal  Peace.  Both  the  Shin  (f  )'  and  Men  rejoyced  at  this.  You  alone,  I  hear,  are 
alarmed,  and  uneafy  :  I  fee  the  Reafon  but  too  well.  As  it  was  not  the  Fear  of  Chin  that' en¬ 
gaged  me  to  treat  you  well,  fo  his  Defeat  is  no  Motive  for  my  opprefling  you.  But  if  I  were  of 
an  Humour  to  do  it,  who  could  proted  you  ?  What  Comparifon  is  there  betwixt  the  Waters  of 
(Î)  Lya,  which  are  upon  your  Frontiers,  and  the  great  Kyang  which  covered  Chin  ?  Is  your 
Country  more  populous,  than  that  of  Chin  ?  Doubtlefs  not.  And  if  I  fhould  punifti  your 
paft  F aults,  as  they  deferve,  it  would  coft  me  but  little.  I  would  have  no  more  to  do,  but  to 
fend  againft  you,  fome  of  my  Officers  :  But  I  do  not  love  to  hurt  any  body.  For  which  Rea¬ 
fon,  I  follow  the  more  moderate  Courfe  ;  I  advife  you,  inftrud  you,  and  give  you  Time  for  your 
Amendment  :  If  you  anfwer  my  Gentlenefs  as  you  ought,  you  may  live  eafy  and  happy. 


(§)  Tay  tfong  the  fécond  Emperor  of  the  Dynafty  of  the  Tang,  whom  Hiftorians  have  compared 
With  the  moft  famous  Princes  of  Antiquity,  drew  up  a  Writing,  upon  the  Difference  betwixt 
good  and  bad  Government,  and  upon  the  difficulty  oj  reigning  well.  As  he  drew  it  up  chiefly  for 
his  own  Ufe,  he  entitled  it  the  Mirror  of  Gold,  or  the  Precious  Mirror.  JJJ 

A  F  T  E  R  having  each  Day,  fpent  the  neceftary  Time  for  difpatching  the  Affairs  of  my  Em- 
pire,  I  take  a  Pleafure  in  reviewing  and  refleding  upon  the  Hiftories  of  paft  Ages.  I  ex¬ 
amine  the  Manners  of  every  Dynafty,  the  good  and  bad  Examples  of  all  their  Princes,  their  Re¬ 
volutions  and  their  Caufes.  I  have  always  done  this  with  Profit,  and  I  have  done  it  as  often  as 
I  can  mention.  Every  time  I  read,  what  is  faid  of  Fo  hi  and  Whang  ti,  and  the  matchlefsGovern- 

™eLnt  °r  TaU  and  Sbu?> }  alwayS  ft°P*  1  feel> 1  admire>  1  Praife>  and- all  this,  without  wearying. 
When  I  come  towards  the  End  of  the  Hya ,  the  Ing,  the  Tffn,  and  certain  Reigns  of  the  Han,  l 

am  eized  with  an  uneafy  Dread.  I  feem  to  walk  upon  a  rotten  Board,  or  upon  a  thin  Surface 

°  over  ^v.er*  .  When  I  reflect  from  whence  it  proceeded,  why  under  all  the  Princes 

w  io  have  wifhed  to  reign  in  Peace,  and  to  tranfmit  their  Empire  to  a  numerous. Pofterity,  there 
has  yet  happened  fo  many  Troubles  and  Revolutions  :  I  find  that  the  moft  common  Caufe,  was 
tie  little  Care  which  thefe  Princes  had  to  refledl  upon  themfelves,  and  the  Averfion  they  had  to 
ear  any  thing  that  could  difeompofe  them.  Thus  in  the  End,  they  became  blind,  both  to  their 

Duties  and  their  Defe&s  ;  and  this  Blindnefs  occafioned  their  Ruin  :  With  what  a  Dread  does 
this  Reflection  infpire  me. 

It  is  in  order  to  fhun  this  Blindnefs,  that  after  having  feen  by  reading  Hiftory,  what  are  the 
r rinciples  of  good  Government,  and  what  are  the  Springs  of  Commotions;  of  all  thefe  I  com- 
p,°  e  a  "‘or  01  ’ny  hi  which  I  may  behold  my  Faults,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  amend 
*  .  h  he  molt  elfential  Character  of  good  Government  is,  not  to  raife  any  to  Ports,  but  Men 

°  eUt  ,niue‘  ^  Piince  who  adds  thus,  reigns  happily  ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  dan- 
grous  andr  ,  tai.  foLa.  St„ate*  tlan  a.contrary  Conduft.  Isa  Prince  in  any  Difficulty?  He  never 
Mm  °W°n  U  k  *S  ''biters  and  his  other  great  Officers.  If  thefe  are  all  underftanding  zealous 
limenfprl  \  &  ev^r  ^  gfcat,  it  feldomends  in  his  lofing  all.  And  what  cannot  be  enough 

hmv  much  hener  hfeC¥S  °!  th‘S  Choice-  are  intircly  taken  UP  «*h  empty  Pleafures.  Ah'- 

r,  .  f  ■  would  it  be  for  them,  to  make  a  Pleafure  of  their  Duty  :  But  above  ail.  of  a 

D,  ty  fo  important  as  is  the  Choice  of  good  Officers,  efpeciaily  good  Mi, lifters  ! 

the  eontrarvThe'two  t'  131  f’T  ^  P, tW°  great  Plinces> loved  110  Pleafure,  and  that,  on 
the  contrai y,  the  two  Tyiants,  Kye  and  Chew,  loved  it  much.  I  am  of  a  different  Opinion.  Tho 

bad 


(*)  fignifies  a  River.  It  likewife  is  the  proper  Name 

of  the  greatclt  River  io  the  Empire. 


(f)  The  Spirits  (ty  The  Name  of  a  River, 

(§)  Intliç  Times  of  the  Dvnaflv  of  the  Taw, 

-  *  à 
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difturbed  their  Lfves*1  an^rendered  th-m  *  °d  ^lf<:iulets>  abridged  their  Days,  confequentlv 
Plea  fare  ?  On  the  contra™  iTl  AT  °f  a  fll0rt  Duratlon-  Can  this  be  called  the  Loveof 
who  owed  a  long  and  ou  et  Life  \T  "  *"*  ™e  °f  Pleafure’  to  «  'ike  Shun  and  Tu, 
and  peaceful  rL-,?  R  r*  ^  Ca'mly  tafted  the  PIeafureS  of  a  haPPy 

fome  are  good,  and  others  bad  •  aJ££  Co”P!exi™sand  Difpofitions  are  very  different, 
and  Addons  of  Tau  Shun  Tu  T  are  dlfibr? 11  De?rees  in  each  KM.  The  Virtues 

them  very  juflly.  It  was  not  thus  of  Kvé  |iou"d  t0  b.eheve»  that  (*)  Tyen  has  diftributed 

£“e!tledlpLdhstfe  upon" 1 Sr  Co°TVer'  ^  T*  ^  Hap  Jdi  rf  ftSS 

Thwtfore  Cmgfhi  ftp  that  th'eGovernmln,  of  oSul^  ?'?  neSle«fig  Viriue. 

go  Hand  m  Hand  ;  to  make  too  great  Concédions  to  the  one  in  Prejudice  of  the  other  is^a 
fundamental  Fault,  and  may  be  attended  with  very  bad  Confequences.  What  a  Conduit  there¬ 
fore  is  it  for  a  Man  to  deviate  from  both  the  one  and  the  other?  And  what  would  one  fay  of  a 
Man,  who  was  abfolutely  deftitute  of  Goodnefs  ?  An  Emperor  railed  to  the  bwheft  Decree  of 

tÏmhanov  Two  Tfor  rife>  *  W  “V*6’  *°  ’°Ve  Ws  PeoPle>  and  «deavour  to'make 
them  happy.  Two  Things  are  requifite  for  this  :  Good  Order  and  Security.  As  for  good  Or¬ 
der,  Regulations  muff  be  made,  and  they  mull  be  fupported  with  Example.  As  for  Security  an 
Army  muft  be  kept  on  Foot,  to  intimidate  Enemies  from  undertaking  any  Thing  upon  the  Fmn- 
tters.  For  as  it  is  by  no  means  convenient,  to  terrify  the  People  by  a  Handing  Army  •  it  is  like- 
wife  rare,  that  Gentlenefs  alone  and  the  Virtue  of  a  Prince,  can  over-awe  fhe  Barb’arians,  and 
fecure  the  Frontiers.  When  the  great  Filh,  Km,  appears  above  the  Water,  the  Billows  become 
finooth.  When  the  (+)  IKhang  and  the  fie,  plunge,  or  dive  under  the  Water,  there  is  no  fair 
.Weather  to  be  expedted  :  It  is  their  Flight  in  the  Air,  which  prognosticates  that. 

A  very  important  Point  for  a  Prince,  is  to  know  how  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  different 
Tempers  of  Men,  and  to  profit  by  their  feveral  Talents.  It  is  an  univerfally  received  Maxim  that 
as  he  who  intends  to  build  a  large  Houfe,  (hould  begin,  by  chufing  a  good  Architect  and  then  to 
proceed  to  buy  Materials  proper  for  his  Plan  :  In  the  fame  Manner,  a  Governour  ought  to  be<fin 
by  chufing  his  Minifters,  in  order  to  affift  himfelf  by  their  Undemanding  and  by  their  Councils 
in  the  Government  of  his  Subjects.  In  attentively  reflecting  upon  the  pafl:  Dynaflies,  I  obferve 
that  when  the  Prince  had  a  folid  Love  for  Virtue,  he  never  wanted  virtuous  People  about  him  • 
but  when  he  (hewed  a  Pafiion  for  Building,  and  other  Works  of  Art,  all  the  able  Men  in  that 
Way  appeared  :  If  he  loved  hunting,  he  got  a  parcel  of  excellent  Hunts-men  about  him  :  Was 
he  enchanted  with  Mufic  ?  He  was  prefented  with  Crowds  of  People  from  Chili  and  Wey  ; 
Sometimes  it  might  happen,  that  the  Prince  debafed  himfelf  fo  far,  as  to  love  Painting,  and  fucli 
like  Ornaments.  Then  (§)  Ten  and  Chau  were  in  Vogue.  When  all  Avenues  are  blocked  up  to 
fmcere  Remonftrances,  then  few  zealous,  or  faithful  Perfons  are  feen  at  Court.  Is  a  Prince  fond 
of  Applaufe?  Numerous  are  the  Crowds  of  his  Flatterers.  Our  Ancients,  indeed,  had  a  good 
deal  of  Reafon  to  compare  a  Prince  to  a  Veffel,  and  the  People  to  the  Liquor  that  it  contains.  As 
the  Liquor  takes  the  Figure  of  the  Veffel,  fo  the  Subjects  commonly  imitate  the  Prince.  How 
great  a  Motive  ought  this  to  be  for  him  to  aim  at  Perfection?  But  as  the  fined  Stone  requires  to  be 
polifhed,  in  order  to  become  a  fine  Veffel  ;  thus  Man  dands  in  need  of  Study  and  Application  in 
order  to  acquire  true  Wifdom. 

Ven  vang  and  Confuçius  had  their  Maders:  And  if  thefe  great  Men  had  need  of  Mailers 
how  much  more  have  others  ?  fo  that  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  Differences  betwixt  a  good  and 
a  bad  Prince,  is,  that  the  good  Prince  fighs  for  Perfons  of  Merit  and  Virtue,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  as  the  Labourer  experts  his  Crop  ;  and  receives  them  with  the  fame  Joy,  as  the  Hufbandman, 
who.  has  a  little  before  been  threatned  with  Drought,  fees  a  plentiful  Shower  fall  upon  his  Fields? 
On  the  other  Hand,  a  bad  Prince,  commonly  has  an  Averfion  for  any  Man,  who  has  more  Merit 
than  himfelf  :  And  admits  none  about  his  Perfon,  but  thofe  who  are  without  Merit  and  without 
Virtue.  O  how  hard  it  is,  for  a  Man  thoroughly  to  dived  himfelf  of  the  bad  Inclinations,  to 
which  he  has  a  long  time  been  habituated  !  V ang  pwen ,  and  Sun  bait ,  at  fird,  counterfeited  to  be 
good  Princes  :  But  as  they  adted  only  by  Intered,  and  as  their  pretended  Virtue  was  only  Hy- 
pocrify  and  Diffimulation,  they  did  not  long  hold  it  out.  They  returned  to  their  natural  Byafs  • 
People  knew  them,  and  abandoned  them  :  A  Bark  of  plain  Boards  joined  together  only  with 
Glew,  cannot  hold  out  long,  againd  the  large  Billows.  A  Horfe,  who  is  bred  up  on  purpofe,  in  or¬ 
der,  on  fome  Occafions,  to  make  a  hundred  Leagues  at  a  Stretch,  if  he  is  put  to  the  Trial,  frequently 
burds  before  the  Journey  is  ended  :  This  exactly  was  the  Cafe  of  V ang  pwen  and  Sun  hau.  We 

faw 


(*)  Heaven. 

(f)  Sang  and  /,  were  two  Countries. 

(i)  The  Names  of  two  Water-Fowl.  Thefe  Allegories  admit 
>f  a  double  Senfe  :  The  Billows  denoting  the  Irruptions  of  the 
barbarians,  which  the  Power  of  Arms,  figured  under  the  Fifh 
Kin,  quells  :  And  by  the  Birds  Whang  and  Ho ,  the  People,  who 
hould  be  eafy  and  fatisfied,  while  the  State  is  without  any  Com¬ 


motion  ;  or  elfe,  by  the  Filh  Kin,  is  denoted  brave  rer 
who  are  capable  to  head  Troops  :  And  by  the  Birds  Whew 
Hoy  thofe  who  are  ntted  tor  Caoeerning,  and  mull  be  drawn 
Obfcurity,  and  pur  in  Polls.  If  we  apply  thefe- Allegories 
what  goes  before,  the  firft  Senfe  appears  the  molt  natural  ; 
if  to  what  follows,  the  lait  appears  to  be  the  Meaning; 

(§)  Name?  of  Countries 
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faw  verified  in  their  Perfons,  as  in  a  great  many  others,  our  antient  Proverbs.  That  as  the  (*)  Shin 
cannot  be  made  ufe  of,  when  we  would  meafure  large  Stones:  Thus,  a  midling  Capacity  will 
not  do  for  great  Things,  &c.  And  the  moil  fimple  Virtue,  if  it  is  confiant,  is  more  worth  than 
the  mod  political  Cunning.  Oh  !  what  a  Difference  is  there  betwixt  Prince  and  Prince'  and 
Man  and  Man.  Kau  tfû  refpeded  Li  tfong  fo  much,  that  he  held  up  his  Train,  to  do  him  the 
greater  Honour.  Syu  chews  being  difobliged  with  the  wife  Advices  of  Pi  kan ,  inhumanly  or¬ 
dered  his  Heart  to  be  pluck’d  out.  Ching  tang  always  had  a  real  Efteem,  and  a  cordial  Love  for 
his  Minifter  I yun.  Kyê  had  a  wife  and  zealous  Minifter  in  Long  pong  ;  and  yet  he  caufed  him 
to  be  put  to  Death.  Chwang ,  King  of  Lfu,  after  having  held  a  Council,  and  difcovering  a  Supe¬ 
riority  of  Genius  over  all  his  Minifters,  went  from  the  Council  Board  (^)  melancholy  and 'thought¬ 
ful.  This  Melancholy  hung  about  him,  even  in  his  eafier  Hours.  On  the  contrary,  Vû  hû  re- 
joyced  and  triumphed  in  a  Manner,  in  fuch  a  Superiority.  The  Reafon  of  this  is,  that  Princes 
who  are  without  Capacity,  want  either  to  conceal  or  perfevere in  their  Faults;  but  Underftanding; 
Princes,  want  to  be  acquainted  with  their  Failings.  ; 

When  I  caft  my  Eyes  upon  Kau  tju  and  Ching  tang ,  I  compare  the  Reigns  of  thefe  great 
Princes,  to  thefe  Years,  that  are  remarkable  by  a  juft  Temper  of  Heat  and  Cold,  and  by  a  Regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Seafons,  which  diffufes  Plenty  over  all.  It  is  faid,  that  when  the  Empire  is  well 
governed,  Ki  ling ,  an  Animal  of  an  aufpicious  Omen,  appears.  Were  not  Kau  tfu ,  and  Ching 
tang ,  real  Ki  ling  in  their  kinds?  I  own,  I  think  they  were.  When  I  next  confider  the  Kyê  and 
Chew ,  I  think,  that  I  fee  in  their  Reigns,  thefe  direful  unhappy  Years,  which  the  Irregularity 
of  the  Seafons,  renders  barren  and  fatal.  Thefe  Years,  ufually  produce  a  great  Number  of  de- 
ftru&ive  Infecfts,  and  even  frightful  cruel  Monfters.  Alas  !  Were  not  thefe  wicked  Princes  Kyê 
and  Chew ,  Monfters  themfelves  ?  How  much  Xnftrutftion  do  I  not  find,  in  refleding  upon  thefe 
two  Oppofites.  I  know  very  well,  it  is  faid,  that  Tyen  has  more  or  lefs’  favourable  Conjunctures 
for  States.  That  is  true:  But  that  does  not  hinder  the  Happinefs  orUnhappinefs  of  States  from 
depending  oil  the  Conduct  of  Men.  Was  there  not  under  Ching  tang,  a  feven  Years  Drought? 
This  Prince  having  pared  his  Nails,  devoted  himfelf  as  a  Victim.  Immediately  there  fell  a  Rain 
for  a  hundred  Leagues  all  round.  In  the  Time  of  one  Emperor,  Mulberry-Trees  were  feen  all 
of  a  fudden,  to  grow  in  the  ‘Palace.  This  Prince  ftruck  with  a  Prodigy,  which  was  explained  to 
him,  as  being  very  dreadful,  folidly  applyed  himfelf  to  Virtue;  and  inftead  of  the  Dangers  that 
threatned  him,  he  receiv’d  the  Homage  of  the  Ambaftadors  of  fixteen  Courts,  at  his  Palace. 
Who  then  dares  fay,  that  it  is  not  the  Bufinefs  of  Princes  to  make  their  States  happy? 

Some  fay,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  Thing  to  reign  :  Others  fay,  it  is  eafy.  The  firft 
to  prove  their  Opinion,  reafon  thus  :  The  Dignity  of  Emperor,  raifes  a  Prince  above  the  reft  of 
Mankind  :  He  has  an  abfolute  Power:  Rewards  and  Punifhments  are  in  his  Hand  :  He  not  only 
pofteffies  the  Riches  of  his  Empire  :  But  he  likewife  can,  as  he  has  a  Mind,  ferve  himfelf  with  all 
the  Abilities  and  the  Talents  of  all  his  Subjeds.  What  then  can  he  wifti  for,  which  he  may 
not  obtain  ?  Or  what  then  can  he  undertake,  which  he  may  not  execute?  They  who  are  of  the 
contrary  Opinion,  reafon  otherways:  If  a  Prince,  fay  they,  ffiall  fail  in  his  RefpeCt  to  Tyen,  Pro¬ 
digies  ftreight  appear,  and  Monfters  are  born.  Does  he  exafperate  his  Subjects  Minds?  He  is 
often  punched  by  an  untimely  Death,  as  happened  to  Vû  i  and  Chew.  Would  he  indulge  him¬ 
felf  in  any  Paffion,  as  for  inftance,  bringing  Things  of  greater  Rarity  and  Value,  from  afar?  In 
making  large  Parks,  fine  Ponds,  great  Buildings,  lofty  Teraffes  ?  He  mu  ft  for  thefe  Ends,  load 
the  People  at  leaft,  with  Averages,  and  Agriculture  muft  thereby  fuffer.  Hence  proceed  Scarcity 
and  Famine.  The  People  groan,  they  murmur,  they  faint.  If  the  Prince  is  infenfible,  and  neo-- 
leCts  to  remedy  this  :  He  is  look’d  upon  as  a  Tyrant,  born,  not  to  govern,  but  to  opprefs,  the  Peo¬ 
ple.  He  is  the  ObjeCt  of  public  Curfes  :  What  worfe  can  he  dread  ?  But  every  Prince,  who  va¬ 
lues  his  Reputation,  ought,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  be  watchful  in  his  Endeavours,  to  diminifh  the 
Taxes,  to  ftiun  every  thing  that  can  overload  the  People,  and  to  procure  their  Happinefs  and 
Tranquility.  .  But  he  cannot  do  all  this,  without  very  great  Self-denial,  and  without  repreffing 
his  molt  darling  Inclinations:  Then,  it  is  eafy  enough. 

There  is  another  Difficulty  yet  greater  ;  which  is  the  right  Choice  of  Perfons  who  are  put  in 
Pofts,  and  the  employing  each  of  them  according  to  his  Talent.  A  Man,  whom  the  Prince 
very  much  efteems,  and  looks, upon,  as  equally  capable  and  virtuous,  may  have  many  Failings, 
and  even,  Vices.  Another,  whom  all  the  World  deferts  for  real  and  well  known  Faults,  may 
have,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  good  Qualities,  of  which  an  advantagious  Ufe  may  be  made.  When 
tnis  proves  the  Cafe,  what  Courfe  muft  be  followed  ?  Should  a  Prince  rejedt  a  Man  who  has  Abi¬ 
lities,  he  thereby  deprives  himfelf  of  an  ufeful  Affiftant.  Should  he  know  a  Man  to  be  vicious,  and 
yet  not  abandon  him  :  This  has  given  Rife  to  the  moft  fatal  Commotions  in  a  State.  Even  they, 
Tf—0  a  Appearance  are  blamelels,  have  not  always  fuitable  Talents  ;  nor  ought  they  to  be  in- 
üi  xeiently  imployed  in  every  thing.  Kong  cho  was  very  ferviceable  to  a  great  Kingdom.  But  ffe 
tjan  would  have  mifcarried  there  ;  yet  he  was  Minifter  in  a  fmaller  State,  where  he  did  Wonders. 
new  pu  ammered,  and  fpoke  ill.  (+)  Kau  tjû  did  not,  however,  fail  to  make  him  a  Hew ,  and 
e.  nc,  Y  Honour,  by  confirming  upon  the  Throne  his  Family,  when  it  was  almoft 

mined,  lje  Ju ,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  eloquent  Man,  and  a  fine  Speaker  ;  and  yet,  notwith- 

•  ftanding 


(*)  A  Shin,  is' i  tenth  ofa  Tew,  and  a  Tew  is  i  tenth  of  a  Tan, 
a  Tan,  for  inilance,  of  Rice,  is  ioo,  or  at  mort,  120I.  Weight.  ’ 
(f)  He  was  afraid,  that,  in  cafe  he  Ihould  be  in  the  Wron® 


no  body  would  put  him  right. 

(Î)  The  firft  Emperor,  of  .the  Dynafty  of  the  Han. 
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{landing  of  his  fine  Speeches,  he  never  could  raife  himfelf:  He  was  feen  to  beg  for  a  Pod  under 
Ven  ti ,  about  his  Menagery,  and  yet  he  could  not  obtain  it. 

Out  o  lffeient  Talents,  always  to  make  the  bed  Choice,  and  that  too,  among  Perfons,  whofe 
Talents  are  t  ae  fame,  are  difficult,  but  neceflary,  Things,  in  order  to  reign  well.  There  is  a 
Diffidence, not  only  in  Talents,  but  in  natural  Difpofitions,  in  Tempers,  in  Conditions,  in  Incli¬ 
nations,  and  even  in  Virtues.  In  all  thefe  Kinds,  there  are  different  Species,  and  different  Orders  in 
every  Species.  Wnat  Difference,  for  Example,  is  there  between  the  common  (f)Hyau  and  a  Hyau 
of  the  fiid  Order?  The  fird  confids,  in  chearfully  ferving  the  Father  and  the  Mother,  in  never 
failing  to  them  in  Point  of  Refpedd,  and  in  providing  for  all  their  Neceffities.  The  fécond  exerts 
itfelf,  in  procuring  the  Good  of  the  State,  in  re-edablifhing  Peace  in  Families,  and  in  exactly  ob1” 
ferving  all  the  Rites.  Shun  poffefied  the  Virtue  Hyau  in  an  eminent  Degree,  and  yet  he  had  not 
the  good  Fortune  to  pleafe  his  Parents.  Tfen  tfan ,  poffed  the  Virtue  (f  )  J  in  in  a  very  exalted 
Meafure  ;  Yet  he  was  not  the  Perfon,  whom  Confuçius  praifed  the  mod  of  all  his  Scholars* 
Confucius  faid,  that  a  Son  has  not  the  true  Virtue  Hyau ,  if  he  indifferently  obeys  all  that  his 
Father  commands  :  And  that  a  Minider,  who  implicitly  gives  into  all  the  Views  of  his  Prince* 
does  not  poffefs  the  Virtue  (J)  Chong.  Thus  the  great  Chew  kong ,  being  lefs  afraid  of  difpleafing 
his  Prince,  than  of  not  ferving  him  honedly,  fecur’d  the  Peace  of  his  Empire,  by  thejud  Punifh- 
ment  of  a  Criminal  who  was  dear  to  his  Prince.  I  ya ,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  affure  his 
Fortune,  took  Care  always  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  his  King’s  Inclination:  When  (§)  Quart, 
chong  was  dead,  he  was  advanced,  and  he  foon  threw  every  thing  in  Diforder,  (||)  Ki  fingi 
upon  a  preffing  Occafion,  bravely  expofed  himfelf  to  certain  Death,  that  he  might  fave  a  Perfort 
whom  he  acknowledged  as  his  Prince,  (f)  Vwen  yang,  that  he  might  gratify  a  private  Refent-» 
ment,  reduced  the  Empire,  within  two  Inches  of  Ruin.  In  Chu  ywen  and  others,  Fidelity  and 
Uprightnefs  have  been  feen,  not  only  without  Reward,  but  even  in  Mifery  and  under  Oppreffion. 
In  'T/ay  pi,  and  others,  Treafbn  has  been  covered  with  the  mod  fpecious  Outfide. 

Does  not  all  this  prove  the  Difficulty  of  reigning  well?  This  Difficulty  would  be  dill  greater, 
had  we  not  thefe  Hidorics,  where  an  attentive  Prince  may  learn  to  didinguifh  real  and  faithful 
Subje<ds,  from  felf  defigning  Flatterers.  The  Kings  of  PJin,  owed  it  to  the  Bravery  and  Abi* 
lity  of  Pe  ki  that  they  became  Mailers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chau  :  And  yet  one  of  them  put 
him  to  Death.  Ta  fu ,  under  the  Emperor  King  ti,  prevented  the  Difaders,  that  otherwife  might 
have  attended  the  Rebellion  of  the  tributary  Princes  ;  and  yet,  under  that  fame  Emperor,  Ta  fu 
ended  his  Days,  under  the  Hands  of  an  Executioner.  Wr  en  chong  was  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  by  the  King  of  the  Twe,  tho’  that  Prince,  without  the  Advice  of  Wen  Jhong ,  could  never 
have  fubdued  his  Enemy  U.  In  fhort,  U  fi,  as  a  Reward  of  long  and  very  faithful  Services, 
had  a  Sword,  with  which  he  had  orders  to  kill  himfelf.  We  fhall  fuppofe,  that  thefe  great  Men 
were  Criminals  ;  but  did  they  deferve  to  perifh  in  this  Manner  ?  Surely  not.  It  was  Injudice 
and  Paffion,  on  the  Part  of  the  Princes.  As  for  Chau  kau ,  Han  fmg,  Hing  pu,  and  Chin  hi  ; 
altho’  all  of  them  had  their  Merit,  and  fome  of  them  had  done  very  important  Services,  yet  they 
forgot,  and  belyed  themfelves  :  Thus  their  Punifhment  was  warranted  by  Judice.  But  their 
Faults  fhould  have  been  wifely  prevented;  and  it  is  a  Blemifh  in  Kau  tfû ,  who  was  fo  great  a 
Prince,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  preferve  Perfons  of  fo  extraordinary  Qualifications,  who 
had  ferved  him  fo  well.  The  Founder  of  the  Dynady  of  the  Han,  in  this  refpedt,  was  much 
inferior  to  its  Redorer  Quang  vu.  This  lad,  knew  how  to  reward  his  Generals  as  well  as  Kau  tfû. 
But  like  him,  he  did  not  expofe  them  to  be  forgotten  by  him.  It  is  thus,  that  a  Prince  oughffto 
a&,  with  Regard  to  thofe,  to  whom  he  in  fome  meafure,  owes  his  being  raifed,  or  preferved  upon 
the  Throne.  It  is  a  bad  Reward  of  their  Services,  to  expofe  them  to  lofe  their  Fruits. 

“  The  Difficulty  of  reigning  well,  in  my  Opinion,  may  be  enough  feen  from  what  I  have  already 
fcid  ;  but  we  fhall  render  it  dill  more  perceptible.  As  a  Prince  is  elevated  in  a  high  Rank  above 
the  red  of  Mankind,  he  is  in  the  mod  confpicuous  Point  of  Light.  If  he  commands  any  thing 
that  is  not  agreeable  to  the  mod  exadt  Reafon  ;  he  not  only  does  himfelf  a  confiderable  Injury, 
but  he  is  debited  by  every  wife  Man:  Does  any  Adtion  or  Gedure  efcape  him,  which  is  unbe¬ 
coming  his  Majedy  ?  A  general  Sneer  goes  round,  among  both  great  and  fmall.  Does  head vance 
any  one  to  Pods?  Then  there  rife  a  thoufand  jealous  Murmurs.  Has  he  Regard  for  a  Recom¬ 
mendation  ?  All  the  Candidates  cry  out,  that  every  thing  is  bedowed  by  Inclination  and  Intered  ; 
and  that  nothin^  is  given  to  Merit.  If  he  raifes  a  Man  of  acknowledged  Merit,  to  the  fird  Em¬ 
ployment;  it  it  immediately  attributed  to  Chance,  and  not  to  the  Difcernment  of  the  Prince. 
By  good  Luck  fay  they,  for  once,  he  has  not  blundered.  Is  any  one  in  Pod,  who  has  not  fo  great 

VOL.  I.  ’  6  °  Merit? 


*)  Hyau,  RefpeCl  and  Love  for  Parents.  The  Senfe  of  this 
irafter  is  more  ample  here. 

f)  1  in,  Goodnefs ,  Charity ,  Clemency.  This  Word  is  fome- 
es  put  for  Virtue,  or  any  virtuous  Man  in  general, 
f)  Zeal  and  Loyalty  for  ones  Prince.  # 

j)  He  was  firft  Minifter  to  Chwang  vang,  king  of  Ijty  and 
fftrongly  recommended  to  that  Prince,  never  to  put  l  ya  in 

I)  Kau  tfû,  the  Founder  of  the  Dynafty  of  the  Pan,  while 
,vas  diluting  the  Empire  with  Hyang yu,  was  befieged  in  a 
/;  his  Army  being  at  a  great  Diftance,  Ki  fing,  who  ccm- 
ided  in  the  City,  marched  out  in  form;  feeming  as  if  he 
ild  furrender  himfelf,  and  abandon  Kau  tfu.  This  News 

n  y  r  •  .1-1 C  r,  T  h  f* 


u  luuuiuti  w  *  y —  ^ 

:d  great  Joy  in  the  befieging  Camp. 


The  Guards  grew 


carelefS,  and  Kautfi,  flying  out  of  another  Gate  with  fome 
Horfemen,  forced  the  Guards,  and  faved  himfelf  Hyang yu  hav¬ 
ing  entered  into  the  City,  fummon’d  Ki fmg  to  give  up  Kau  tf. 
J  have  deceived  you,  anlwer’d  Ki fing  ;  that  I  might  give  him  an 
Opportunity  to  efcape.  Hyang  yu,  in  a  great  Paffion,  ordered 
Ki  fmg  to  be  burnt  on  the  Spot. 

4)  Yvcen  yang,  was  the  Enemy  of  Shau  tfo  :  The  firft  had  given 
the  Emperor  a  ufeful  Advice,  which  had  been  followed.  As  it 
related  to  a  Tributary  Prince  ;  Yiven  yang,  that  he  might  ruin 
Shau  tfo,  by  his  Intrigues,  alarmed  all  the  Tributary  Princes, 
who  took  up  Arms  againft  the  Emperor.  They  were  ap¬ 
peared  by  facrificing  Shau  tfo.  This  was  what  Yyuen  yang 
wanted. 
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Merit  ?  People  never  fcruple  to  fay,  that  the  Prince  has  no  Undcrftanding.  If  a  Prince  fpeaks 
pretty  frequently,  he  is  a  Caviller.  Does  he  fpeak  little?  There  is  nothing  in  him  ;  and  he  does 
not  know  how  to  inftrud  thofe  who  are  about  him.  Does  he  follow  the  Didates  of  his  Hu¬ 
mour,  and  fhow  fome  Paffion  ?  He  fpreads  over  the  Court,  and  through  the  whole  Empire,  a  very 
prejudicial  Terror,  Is  he  moderate,  eafy,  and  indulgent?  The  Laws  and  his  Orders  are  ill  ob~ 
ierved.  Are  the  People  at  eafe  ?  The  (||)  Officers  have  too  much  to  do,  and  are  difcouraged 
Are  the  Officers  fatisfied  ?  The  People  are  harraffed,  and  complain.  All  the  Empire  is  like  a 
great  Tree,  of  which  the  Court  is,  as  it  were,  the  Trunk  and  the  Root.  Cannot  a  Prince  then 
know,  all  the  difafterous  Events  that  afflid  his  State  ?  No  Skin ,  no  Hair ,  fays  an  antient  Pro¬ 
verb.  Theeffential  Point  therefore  to  a  State,  is,  that  the  Court  be  provided  with  good  Minifters. 
That  is  true,  but  Minifters  like  (*')  I  in  and  Fû  ywé ,  are  very  rare. 

The  Court  being  provided  in  good  Minifters,  the  next  Point  of  Confequence  is,  to  have  faith¬ 
ful,  able,  and  indefatigable  Generals  on  the  Frontiers.  But  the  (-}-)  Whey  Jhang ,  and  the  Li  mû 
are  hard  to  find  at  prefent.  Befides,  when  a  Prince  is  fo  happy,  as  to  find  People  of  iuch  a  Merit* 
he  cannot  help  taking  a  liking  for  them.  After  he  is  inftruded  of  the  Danger  a  Man  fuffers  on 
the  Frontiers,  he  does  great  Violence  to  himfelf,  in  fending  Perfons,  whom  he  loves,  thither:  He 
knows, 'that  on  the  other  Hand,  if  he  fails  to  fend  them,  he  is  in  danger  to  fee  the  Leaves  of  his 
great  Tree  fall,  and  its  Branches  cut  down.  Nay,  perhaps  the  Tree  perifti  intirely  :  What  does 
not  a  Prince,  who  has  an  equal  Share  of  Goodnefs  and  Wifdom,  fuffer  when  this  is  the  Cafe  ?  As 
for  me,  when  I  am  revolving  thefe  Thoughts  in  my  Mind,  I  feel  all  the  Weight  of  Royalty: 
But  being  yet  more  fenfible  of  another’s  Pains,  than  of  my  own,  I  frequently  lay,  to  myfelf:  If  a 
Prince,  who  is  an  abfolute  Mafter,  has  fo  much  to  fuffer,  what  muft  they  fuffer,  who  without 
being  Mafters  like  him,  fhare  and  bear  with  him  the  Weight  of  Government  ?  The  I  king  fays, 
The  Chinefe. Books  do  not  drain  their  Subjects.  Thus,  Words  feldom  give  the  exadt  Meaning 
of  Thoughts,  in  all  their  Extent.  I  have  aimed  at  nothing  in  this  Difcourfe,  but  to  exprefs  in  a 
few  Words,  that  which  employs  me  inwardly.  Tho’,  according  to  the  Proverb,  He  who  fuffers 
has  fome  Comfort  in  finging  his  Pains  ;  yet  this  is  not  the  Reafon  why  I  have  taken  up  mv  Pen; 

I  am  yet  farther,  from  endeavouring  to  dazzle  the  Sight  by  a  fhining  Difcourfe.  I  ftrive  to  in- 
ftrudt  myfelf:  This  is  my  End.  But  at  the  fame  time,  I  do  not  at  all  blulh,  to  lay  before  all  wile 
Men  in  this  Writing,  my  Thoughts  and  my  Sentiments. 

The  Emperor  Kang  hi’j  Remark. ]  Nothing  is  better  conceived,  or  better  expreft,  than  what  Tay 
tfong  fays  of  Government  in  general,  and  of  the  Choice  of  Officers  in  particular.  This  is  re- 
membrin  g  Antiquity  to  purpofe.  If  ay  tfong  did  more  ;  he  imitated  it.  His  Government  almoft 
equall’d  that  of  our.  three  famous  Dynafties. 

fhe  fame  Emperor  Tay  tfong,  in  the  third  of  the  Tears  called  Chin  quan  (a),  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Ordinance. 

""I  MI  E  Virtue  (4-)  Hyau,  is  the  Foundation  of  all  the  other  Virtues.  It  is  the  moft  effential 
§  Inftrudion.  In  my  Youth,  I  received  good  Leffons  upon  this  Virtue.  My  Father,  and  my 
Mafter,  did  not  only  make  me  repeat  the  Book  of  Verfes,  the  Book  of  Rites,  and  others,  but  at 
the  fame  time,  they  let  me  fee  the  great  Springs,  upon  which  the  Good  of  States  and  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  People  depend.  With  thefe  Advantages  I  extirpated  by  one  Expedition,  all  the 
Enemies  of  the  State;  and  fecured  Quiet  and  Liberty  to  my  People,  who  had  juft  emerg’d 
from  beneath  Oppreffion.  Befides,  my  Heart  is  full  of  Goodnefs  ;  and  if  at  any  Time, 

I  have  difcovered  more  Juftice  and  Severity,  than  Clemency,  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  there  are 
Crimes,  to  which  Mercy  cannot  be  abfolutely  extended;  in  the  fame  manner,  as  there  are  fome 
Enemies,  with  whom  we  muft  neceffarily  ufe  Force  and  Courage.  I  have  had  nothing  in  View, 
but  the  Good  of  the  whole,  and  the  Peace  of  the  Empire.  Paffion  has  no  fhare  in  what  I  have 
done.  The  Emperor,  my  Father,  when  he  retir’d  to  Ta  ngan ,  charged  me  with  the  Government. 

I  was  obliged  to  obey  him.  As  I  feel  all  its  Weight,  it  is  all  my  Employment.  I  am  in  the 
Infide  of  my  Palace,  and  amongft  my  Queens,  as  if  I  were  in  a  frozen  Valley.  Frequently  do  I 
pafs  whole  Nights  without  Sleep.  I  rife  before  Day.  All  my  Words  and  Thoughts,  are  directed 
to  anfwer,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  Goodnefs  of  (J)  Tjyen,  and  the  Intentions  of  my  Father.  That 
I  may  better  fucceed  herein  ;  being  full  of  Compaffion  even  for  the  Guilty,  I  want  to  regulate 
Puniffiments  anew,  to  prevent  and  relieve  the  Mifery  of  the  People  ;  to  punith  and  check  thole 
who  opprefs  them;  to  invite  near  my  Perfon,  and  to  put  in  Pofts,  Men  of  Virtue  and  Merit;  to 
v  open  a  wide  Door  to  Remonftrances,  and  to  take  away  from  thofe  who  would  prefent  them,  all 
Dread  ;  that  I  may  thereby,  if  poffible,  make  new  Acquirements  in  Knowledge,  every  Moment. 


(II)  fn  the  Chinefe  it  is  She  an;  under  which  are  comprehended 
equally,  all  the  Judges,  Magiftrates,  Officers  of  War  &c.  Some 
Trench  Books  have  ul'ed  another  Expreffion,  calling  them  Manda- 
rfns-  This,  if  one  has  a  mind,  may  ferve  here  ;  and  in  other 
Pa  (Tiges,  where  I  have  ufed  the  Term  Officers.  I  muft  only  in¬ 
form  the  Reader,  that  the  Word  Mandarin,  has  no  Refemblance 
to  the  Chineje  Sound.  I  believe  it  is  a  Portuguese  Word,  and  is 
derived  from  Mandar  to  Ordain. 

(a)  The  third  of  the  Years  Chin  quan,  anfwers  to  the  third 
Year  of  his  Reign,  and  of  Chrijl,  629.  Thefe  Names  of  Years 
arenas  it  were,  Epochas,  Marks,  or  Titles,  by  which  the  Years  of 
every  Emperor  are  defignated  ;  for  the  Chinefe  never  mention 
f/ieir  Emperors,  whether  dead  or  living,  by  then-proper  Names, 


out  of  reverence  to  them,  as  if  they  were  too  facred  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  curious  chronological  Table  of  the  Ckinefe> 
publifhed  by  P.  Touque f,  [as  already  obferved,  P.  133.  Note  t.] 
gives  us  thefe  Epochas  of  the  Emperors,  ionae  of  whom  have  had 
no  lefs  than  ten,  during  the  Courfe  of  their  Reign.  Without 
this  Table  we  fhould  have  been  at  a  Lofs  to  fix  the  Dates  of  the 
Decrees,  which  the  Miffionary  who  tranftated  them  from  the 
Chinefe ,  ought  to  have  done,  for  his  Reader  fatisfàftion. 

(*)  Two  famous  Minifters,  mentioned  in  the  Shi  king. 

(f)  Whey  /bang  and  Li  mu ,  were  two  General's,  famous  in 
their  Time. 

(4)  Filial  Piety. 

(t)  The  Chineje  fays,  to  the  Heart  of  7y~\ 


My 


. 
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*  j?  ab  f°  confiant,  that  I  don’t  even  allow  myfelf  one  Day  of  Relaxa- 

*l0n:  ,on  is>  that  erefy  thin§  may  be  regular;  that  my  Subjects  may  follow  Rea- 

on  i  a  mgs  and  may  be  folidly  virtuous.  Thus,  when  I  fee  any  thing  not  in  its  proper 
Prace,  and  any  of  my  Subjects  vicious,  I  immediately  take  myfelf  to  Talk,  for  thefmall  Talent  I 
IQ/,rUA^ .10n’  and  efte&ual  Reformation  ;  I  have  good  Reafon  for  doing  all  this.  For  in 
fliort,  the  bhu  kmg  fays.  Ft  ftue,  when pure and  folid,  touches  (§)  Shin:  What  effett  then,  mufl  it 

6  eSe'  I  am  t0  ^  brom  different  Quarters,  that  the  People  enter  into  their  Duty  j 

*  \  pi  ^lies  a^e  ecome  rare;  and  that  the  Prifons  in  feveral  Cities  are  empty.  I  learn  all  this 
With  Pleafure:  But  I  forbear  to  attribute  it  to  my  Care  and  Example.  My  Reflections  on  this 
Head,  are  as  follows;  People  are  weary,  fay  I  fo  my  felf,  of  Commotions  and  Rapines:  They 
are  now  returning  to  the  Paths  of  Virtue  :  Thefe  happy  Difpofitions  mull  be  improved,  in  order 
to  endeavour  the  Converfiori  of  the  whole  Empire.  My  military  Expeditions  have  occafioned 
me  to  maov^a  great  Part  of  the  Provinces.  At  every  Village  I  came  to,  I  figh’d  and  beat  my 
Breait,at  tpe  Mifery  of  the  poor  People  :  Being  convinced  of  it  with  my  own  Eyes,  I  did  not  al- 
Ipw  one  Man  to  be  imployed  in  the  ufelefs  Averages.  I  did  my  bell,  to  make  all  my  Subjects 

if  i?  t0  tbe  ench  that  Parents  might  be  more  able  to  educate  their  Children  well,  that  their 
Children  om  their  Parts,  might  acquit  themfelves  better  of  alktheir  Duties  with  Regard  to  their 
Parents,  and  that  the  other  Virtues  may  flourilh  with  the  Virtue  Hyau. 

In  order  to  make  known  to  my  whole  Empire,  that.  I  have  nothing  more  at  Heart  ;  When  this 
Ordinance  is  publifhed,  let  there  be  given  in  my  Name,  and  on  my  Part,  in  every  Diftria,  five 
^leafures  of  Rice,  to  thofe  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  Hyau  ;  two  Mealures  to  every  one 
lyho  is  Fourfcoie  \  ears  of  Age  ;  Three  to  thole  who  are^Ninety  ;  as  many  to  thole  who  are  a  Hun¬ 
dred,  together  with  two  Pieces  of  Stuff:  Befides,  at  the  Beginning  of  eyery  Moon,  let  a  Meafure 
of  Rice  be  given  to  every  Woman  who  brings  forth  a  Son.  As  for  they,  whom  the  Calamities 
of-the  Times  have  forced  to  abandon  their  Country;  let  fome  be  at  Pains  to  perfwade  them  to 
return,  and  at  their  Return,  let  them  be  furnilhed  at  my  Expence,  with  what  may  put  them  on 
Foot  again,  in  the  fame  Condition  as  formerly.  I  likewife  ordain,  the  general  Officers  of  everv 
Province,  to  examine  carefully,  which  of  their  fubaltern  Officers  are  excellent,:  which  good,  and 
Vyhich  bad,  in  order  to  fend  me  a  fealed  Lift  of  them.  That  each  Officer  in  his  Diftria,  ’take 
care  to  inform  me  if  there  are  any,  no  matter  in  what  Station,  in  whom  is  defeerned  a  true  Talent 
for  Bufinefs  or  for  War,  or  have  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  their  Virtue;  let  a  Memorial  for 
this  Effea  be  drawn  up.  Laftly,  if  there  are  any,  who,  having  been  a  little  debauched  in  the 
late  Commotions,  have  reclaimed  themfelves  fo  far,  as  to  amend  in  Time  of  Peace.  I  likewife 
want  to  be  informed  about  them.  To  bewail  ones  Faults,  and  to  correa  them,  is  a  Thing,  that 
many  of  our  ancient  Kings,  whofe  Example  I  much  value,  have  efteemed.  Let  this  prefent  Or¬ 
dinance  be  immediately  publifhed.  It  is  a  common  and  a  true  Saying,  that  one  Day  being  un¬ 
happily  loft,  the  Lofs  is  frequently  felt  for  three  Years.  The  Empire  cannot  be  too  foon  inftru&ed 
in  my  Intentions. 

In  the  third  of  the  Tears ,  named  Chin  quan,  Li  ta  lyang  was  rat  fed  to  the  Dignity  of  Ta  fu,' 
and  had  the  Government  of  all  the  Territory  of  Leang  chew  given  him .  Some  time  after ,  a  De¬ 
puty  of  the  Emperor  Tay  tfong  paffing  that  Way ,  Jaw  an  excellent  Hawk,  and  immediately  pro- 
pofed  to  Ta  lyang,  to  make  a  Prefent  of  it  to  the  Emperor.  Ta  lyang  gave  it  to  the  Deputy ,  in 
order  to  fend  it  if  he  thought  ft.  In  the  mean  Time ,  he  fecretly  conveyed  to  the  Emperor  ,a  Me- 
i  morial  conceived  in  the  following  Terms. 

YOUR  Majefty,  long  ago,  openly  laid  afide  the  Diverfion  of  Hunting.  Yet  one  of  your 
Deputies  has  afked  a  Bird  for  you,  for  that  Purpofe.  He  either  did  it  becaufe  he  well 
knew  your  Inclinations  in  that  Point,  and  thought  that  it  would  give  you  a  Pleafure;  or  he  has 
done  it  of  his  own  Head,  and  without  knowing  your  Intentions.  If  the  Latter  was  the  Cafe, 
he  muft  be  a  very  weak  Fellow,  and  very  unfit  for  his  Employment;  But  if  he  knew  your  In¬ 
tentions,  your  Majefty  muft  have  changed  your  firft  Refolutions,  and  as  it  were,  annulled  your 
former  Orders. 


tay  TSONGS’s 


ANSWER. 


Y  OUR  rare  Ability  for  Affairs,  both  of  Peace  and  War,  joined  to  a  fingular  Honefty,  and 
an  unfhaken  Firmnefs,  induc’d  me  to  commit  to  your  Care,  the  Management  and  Safety  of 
a  People,  at  a  great  Diftance  from  me,  and  almoft  Foreigners.  I  am  extemely  well  fatisfied  with 
the  Manner  in  which  you  difeharge  this  important  Truft.  I  am  charmed  with  the  Honour  you 
acquire,  and  I  have  always  in  my  Mind,  your  Services  and  Zeal.  I  have  not  indeed  tried  the 
Officer,  who  was  the  occafion  of  my  being  prefented  with  the  Hawk  ;  but  I  have  a  due  Efteem 
for  the  good  Advice  you  fend  me  on  this  Occafion,  at  fuch  a  Diftance,  and  for  your  Care  in  recall¬ 
ing  to  your  Memory,  the  Paf ,  in  order  to  my  being  inftrudted  with  Regard  to  the  Future.  I  read 
your  honeft  Heart  thro’  all  your  Writing,  and  while  I  read,  I  fighed,  and  inceffantly  praifed  you. 
Am  I  not  happy,  Rid  I  to  myfelf,  in  having  fuch  an  Officer  ?  Never  deviate  from  your  Honefty  ; 
perfevere  to  the  end,  in  worthily  filling  the  high  Rank  you  poflefs.  To  this  Conduct,  fays 
the  Shi  king,  the  Favour  of  the  Shin,  and  the  greateft  Profperity,  are  infeperable.  In  the  Opi¬ 


nion 


($)  Shin ,  fignifies  a  Spirit.  I  have  clfewhere  tranflated  it  Spi-  does  not  determine,  neither  here  nor  in  other  Places,  whether 

rits  i  the  Reader  raav  ufe  it  as  he  has  a  mind.  For  the  Text  be  of  the  Singular  or  Plural  Number. 
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nion  of  our  Antients,  an  Advice  given  in  Seafon,  is  a  very  rich  Prelent.  The  Advice  I  have  now 
got  from  you,  certainly  has  its  own  Value;  and  to  Ihew  you  that  I  efteem  it,  I  lend  you  three 
VelTels  of  Gold,  which  are  not  indeed  maffy,  but  they  have  been  ufed  by  me.  One  of  the 
moll  proper  Methods  for  your  worthily  filling  your  important  Employments,  and  your  fupport- 
ing  your  high  Reputation,  is,  to  employ  your  leifure  Hours,  in  reading  forne  ufeful  Book.  That 
I  may  animate  you  to  this,  I  augment  my  Prefent,  with  a  Copy  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Han 
written  by  Sun.  The  Fads  are  there  kid  down  in  few,  but  well  cholen,  Words,  and  the 
political  Obfervations  are  mafterly  :  So  that  one  may  fay,  that  this  Book  contains  the  Subftance 
of  the  great  Art  of  Governing,  and  the  mutual  Duties  of  Sovereigns  and  Subjeds.  I  hope  that 
you  will  read  this  Book  with  the  greater  Care,  as  you  receive  it  from  me. 

Towards  the  End  of  the  Tears ,  named  Chin  quan,  the  fame  Emperor  Tay  tfong,  compofed ,  for  the 
Inflruttion  of  his  Son  and  Heir ,  a  Book ,  intituled  the  Rule  of  Sovereigns.  This  Book  confified  of 
twelve  Chapters .  The  fir  ft  was  intituled ,  Concerning  what  regards  the  Perfon  of  the  Sovereign: 
The  fécond ,  Concerning  his  advancing  Relations  :  The  third ,  Of  the  Care  in  fearching  for  wife 
Men:  The  fourth.  Of  the  Choice  of  Officers  :  The  fifth  y  '  Of  Readinefs  to  hear  Advice  and 
Remonftrances:  The  fixth ,  Of  his  Care  to  banilh  Backbiting  and  Calumny:  The  feventh  recom¬ 
mends ,  The  avoiding  of  Pride  :  The  eighth ,  The  Love  of  a  decent  Frugality  :  The  ninth  treats ,  Of 
Rewards  and  Punifhments  :  The  tenth ,  Of  Application  in  promoting  Agriculture  :  The  eleventh 
treats ,  Of  the  military  Art,  of  which  a  Prince  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  :  And  the  twelfth ,  Of  the 
Learning,  which  he  ought  principally  to  efteem  and  cultivate.  All  thefe  Matters  were  treated 
in  fuch  a  manner ,  as  ferved  both  to  fortn  the  Prince  to  Virtue ,  and  to  teach  him  how  to  govern 
well.  Tay  tfong  addrefifes  this  Book  to  his  Son3  and  begins  with  the  following  Preface. 

_  *  ■‘•é  1 

THESE  twelve  Chapters,  tho’  they  are  Ihort,  contain  the  great  Rules  of  our  ancient  and 
wife  Kings,  and  the  Duties  of  good  Princes.  On  a  Prince  depend  Troubles  or  Peace,  the 
Ruin  or  Profperity  of  his  State.  It  is  eafy  to  know  thefe  Rules,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  thele' 
Duties  :  But  the  great  Point  is  to  follow,  and  to  fulfill  them  :  This  is  not  fo  eafy  :  And  it  is  ftill 
more  difficult  to  perfevere  invariably  in  them,  to  the  end.  It  muft  not  be  imagined,  that  thefe 
wicked  Princes,  knew  no  other  Path,  but  that  of  Vice  ;  and  that  our  wife  and  virtuous  Emperors, 
whofe  Memories  are  fo  much  celebrated,  were  unacquainted  with  all  Paths,  but  thofe  of  Virtue. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other,  knew  the  two  different  Roads:  But  the  one  is  downwards,  and  eafy 
to  follow  :  The  other  leads  over  Heights  that  feem  fatiguing.  Groveling  Souls,  without  regard¬ 
ing  the  other,  follow  the  eafy  Path,  which  conducts  them  to  their  Ruin.  Great  Souls,  on  the 
contrary,  without  being  difcouraged  at  the  Difficulty,  bravely  take  the  other  Road.  But  the 
Profperity  which  foon  attends  them,  rewards  their  Courage.  Thus  Men,  by  their  different  Con- 
dud,  become  happy  or  unhappy,  and  all  that  Is  told  us  of  the  Gates  of  good  and  bad  Fortune, 
are  either  allegorical  Reprefen tations  of  what  I  have  now  mention’d,  or  elfe,  they  are  mere  Fictions. 

If  (f  )  you  would  reign  as  you  ought,  you  muft  tread  the  Paths  of  the  great  Souls.  Propofe 
to  yourielf  as  your  Patterns,  and  take  for  your  Mafters,  our  wifeft  Princes.  Do  not  confine  your- 
felf  to  what  I  have  done.  He  who  endeavours  to  imitate  our  greateft  Princes,  frequently  comes 
far  fhort  of  them.  If  a  Man  afpires  only  at  what  is  midling,  he  bids  fair  not  to  reach  even  that. 
No!  Nothing,  but  a  virtue  of  the  firft  Rate,  ought  to  be  your  Pattern.  For  my  (hare,  fince  I 
mounted  the  Throne,  I  have  committed  many  Faults.  I  have  been  over  curious  about  fine  Stufk 
and  Embroideries,  and  even  Pearls  and  precious  Stones.  To  make  a  confiant  Ufe  of  thefe,  as  I 
have  done,  is  guarding  very  ill  againft  the  Paffions.  I  have  adorned  my  Buildings  with  Sculptures, 
I  have  gone  fo  far,  as  to  raife  fome  Terraffes.  This  cannot  be  done,  without  ading  tooincon- 
fiftently  with  what  is  called  a  Praife- worthy  Frugality.  I  provided  myfelf  in  Dogs,  Horfes 
and  Hawks,  even  from  the  moft  diftant  Countries.  It  is  an  empty  Curiofity  which  breaks  in  upon 
Difintereftednefs,  and  perfed  Temperance.  In  Ihort,  I  have  made  fome  Journies  of  Pleafure,  by 
which,  many  have  fuffered.  This  difcovers  a  grofs  Ignorance  of  one’s  Self,  and  a  great  Difre'- 
gard  of  others.  Don’t  make  my  Example,  your  Authority.  I  look  upon  it,  as  being  fo  faulty, 
that  it  might  have  been  attended  with  fatal  Confequences.  If  it  has  not,  it  is  owing  to  my 
having  on  the  other  Hand,  re-eftablifhed  the  Empire  in  Peace  and  Tranquillity.  If  I  have 
wronged  any  of  my  Subjeds,  I  have  much  oftner  relieved  their  Neceffities,  and  I  commonly 
fupplied  them  with  Plenty.  The  Advantages  attending  my  Vidories,  my  paternal  Cares,  and  my 
Goodnefs,  have  made  them  either  to  forget  my  Faults,  or  bear  with  them  without  repining.  They 
even  praife  and  applaud  me  ;  but  notwithstanding  of  all  that  is  faid  of  my  Reign,  I  acknowledge 
a  great  many  Faults,  upon  which  I  cannot  think  without  Shame  and  Repentance.  If  you  imi¬ 
tate  thefe  Faults,  what  will  you  not  have  to  dread  ?  You,  I  lay,  to  whom  the  Empire  as  yet  owes, 
nothing,  and  who  owe  the  Empire,  only  to  the  Happinels  of  your  Birth.  But  if,  by  affuming 
Inclinations  worthy  of  your  Rank,  you  pradife  and  promote  Virtue  ;  if  you  undertake  nothing 
but  what  flie  authoriles,  your  Life  will  be  happy,  and  your  Reign  "glorious.  If,  on  the  contrary» 
\ou  fhall  abandon  yourielf  to  your  Caprice  and  Paffion,  you  will  forfeit  your  Empire,  and  lofe 
your  Lite.  It  requires  Ages  to  eftablifh,  and  but  Moments  to  ruin,  Empires.  Nothing  is  more 
eafy  than  to  lofe  a  Throne,  but  great  is  the  Difficulty  in  riling  to  it  bv  Merit.  Caji  a  Sovereign 
then  be  too  watchful  and  attentive  ? 


An 


» 


.  ff)  He  fpeaks  to  his  Son. 
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r/r  upîIOu  na“ed  P11  fl!n  finSi  %s  of  this  Preface.  Tav  tfong  here  acknowledges  and  con- 
2  the  ^  V-l  f  v^yDcommend^le  ;  but  it  appears,  that  he  writes  all  this  for  his  Son  5 
liL  ,!oef  nof  !hv  °f  th*Pnnce>  was  his  Love  for  Women.  Notwithftanding  this,  Tay 
thaf  Parents  ne*Ve  i *m  °n?  ®utlon  againftthis  Paffion:  Nothing  is  more  true  than  the  Saying, 

that  Parents  never  know  the  Faults  of  their  Children.  •  .  ;  6 

t'he\vrav?ms>r’  <f&/on£’  rea|°-ns  otherwife  upon  the  fame  Subject,  and  favs  :  According  to 
™nMWomL  T’Uf  ,^ntlen^  n?thl".S  £  ,more  commendable  in  Princes,  than  not  to  doat 
dier  Pnint  n  '  ?  ur  °  "*  ^1S  ^UC  °f  Sovereigns,  fo  exadtly  inftrufted  the  Son  in  every 

^eat  fide  u  Pf  vi°/d  i  'r"Portant  one-  Was  this  becaufe,  perceiving  that  this  was  his  own 
W“H  fld!>  was  afraid,  (hould  he  mention  it,  of  giving  People  Occafion  to  talk?  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  Kau tfong  his  Succeffor,  had  fo  blind  a  Paffion  for  a  Woman  during  his  Life,  that  he 
left  her  when  he  died,  the  Government  of  the  Empire,  which  had  well  nigh  ruined  all.  The 
Silence  of  Tay  tfong  upon  fo  important  a  Head,  feems  to  confirm  what  is  too  much  verified  in 

other  Refpefts  ;  That  Princes  have  commonly  fome  darling  Faults,  which  they  do  not  like 
mould  be  touched  upon.  J 

-  The  fame  Emperor  tfong  y  marching  in  Perfon  towards  Korea ,  and  arriving  at  In?  chew  gave 

order  that  the  Bones  of  the  Officers  and  Soldiers,  who  had  died  in  the  War  of  Lyau  ton?  ffiould  be 
carefullylooked  for  and  colle&ed.  He  caufed  them  all  to  be  brought  together,  near  the  City  Lyew 
chew.  He  then  ordered  the  Magiftrates  of  the  Place,  to  prepare  an  Animal  of  the  firft  Clafs 
He  next  performed  in  honour  of  the  Dead,  the  Ceremony  called  Tfi:  He  like  wife  made  ufe  of  a’ 

(  )  Tfi  wen  of  his  own  Compofition,  and  wept  fo  bitterly,  that  all  his  Army  was  deeply  affeded. 


A  Declaration  by  one  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Dynafty  of  the  Tang. 

IT  is  a  true  Saying,  \ That  Pearls  and  precious  Stones  are  of  no  Ufe ,  either  for  Food  or  Raiment. 

il  They  do  not  of  themfelves,  protect  us  from  Cold  or  Hunger.  It  is  the  fame,  with  diverie 
other  vain  Ornaments.  Fentiy  one  of  the  Hany  very  rightly  fays,  That  Sculpturey  Ingraving, 
and  fuch  like  Arts ,  are  detrimental  to  Agriculture  :  That  Embroidery,  and  other  Works  of  that 
Kindy  doy  mojl  pernicioujly ,  divert  Women  from  employing  themfelves ,  as  formerly ,  in  making  ufeful 
Stuffsy  and  Garments  for  common  Wear.  That  wife  Prince  aferibed  to  thefe  Diforders,  the  Cold  and 
Want  which  his  People  underwent.  Kya  Ï,  who  lived  in  the  Reign  of  Fen  tit  carried  thefe  Re¬ 
ndions  yet  farther.  A  Man ,  fays  he, ,  who  does  not  eat  twice  a  Day ,  fuffers  Hunger  ;  and ,  if  he 
lets  a  Tear  flip  y  without  making  himfelf  any  Cloaths ,  he  endures  Cold  in  the  Winter.  Now,  when  a 
Perfon  undergoes Ç)old  and  Hunger,  nothing  can  reftrain  himi  In  fuch  a  Cafe,  the  tendered  Mo¬ 
ther  cannot  retrain  her  Child  ;  and  therefore,  by  a  far  more  cogent  Reafon,  how  ffiould  a  Prince 
reftrain  his  People  ? 

.  Raifed,  as  I  am,  above;  the  People,  above  the  Nobles,  and  above  the  Kings,  loaded,  in  Spite  of 
my  Debility,  with  the  Care  of  making  my  Empire  happy,  I  inceffiantly  apply  my  felf  to  it,  fo 
far  as  to  forget,  even  my  neceffary  Meals  and  my  Sleep.  I  would  gladly  revive  Simplicity  and  In¬ 
nocence  in  my  Empire:  Yet,  as  that  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,,  while  our  People  are  in  Want,  I 
would  fain  have  every  individual  Family  diffidently  provided  for.  But  alas  !  I  am  unable  to  bring 
that  about.  My  Granaries  are  in  a  manner,  empty,  and  the  Scarcity  ftill  continues.  If  there 
happen  but  the  leaft  Drought  or  Inundation,  my  People  will,  as  heretofore,  be  reduced  to  feed 
upon  Bran.  When  I  fearch  for  the  particular  Caufes  of  this  Calamity,  I  find  myfelf  to  be  the 
fble  Occafion  thereof:  By  the  Delicacy  of  my  Table,  and  Richnefs  of  my  Attire,  I  have  taught 

my  Subjetfts,  high  Feeding  and  Luxury;  :  ;  ( . 

In  fhort,  People  follow  the  Inclinations  of  Princes,  and  not  their  Inftru&ions;  it  being 
very  rare,  that  a  Sovereign’s  Exhortation  reclaims  thofe  whom  he  hath  corrupted  by  his  Example  : 
And,  accordingly  our  prudent  Monarchs  of  old,  made  their  own  perfonal  Conduct,  the  principal 
Springs  of  Government.  By  this  means,  they  effe&ually  corre&ed  all  Abufes,  and  made  their  Subjeds 
virtuous.  In  Times  nearer  our  own,  fome  Princes,  without  being  able  to  equal,  have  imitated 
them  with  Succefs?  And  why  ffiall  not  I  do  the  like  ?  For  me  to  aim  at  infpiring  my  People  with 
good  Oeconomy  and  Frugality,  with  Simplicity  and  Integrity,  while  they  behold  me  ufing  choice 
Silks,  Pearls,  Embroidery,  and  coftly  Gems,  is  to  attempt  an  Impoffibility  (f  ).  Yes,  I  at  length 
know  it  to  be  a  certain  Truth,  that  it  behoves  the  Sovereign  to  fet  the  Example  ;  and  I  will  do  it. 

All  my  Gold  and  Silver  Moveables,  with  other  Ornaments  of  thofe  Metals,  ffiall  be  melted 
down  for  the  Payment  of  my  Troops,  and  fuch  like  Occafions:  And  as  for  my  rich  Garments, 
my  Pearls,  Diamonds,  and  other  precious  Stones,  Things  fufficiently  ufelefs,  I  am  inftantly  going 
to  deftroy  them  all  in  a  Fire,  before  my  Apartment;  to  convince  my  whole  Empire,  that  I  abhor 
and  deteft  Luxury.  Since  a  fincere  and  upright  Heart,  has  the  Power  to  move  Tyen  or  Heaven, 
I  likewife  reckon,  it  may  touch  my  Subjeds  ;  and  that,  at  leaft,  they  will  obey  fuch  of  my  Orders, 
as  they  (hall  leefupported  by  my  Example.  To  begin  with  my  Palace,  I  ordain,  that  the  Queens, 
Princes,  and  Concubines,  do  henceforward  array  themfelves  in  Garments,  whofe  finery,  ffiall  con¬ 
flit  folely  in  being  neat  and  decent.  I  forbid  their  wearing  Pearls  or  any  other  Ornaments  of 
Price.  (J)  I  will,  if  poffible,  bring  Matters  to  fuch  a  Pafs,  that  Gold  fliall  be  no  more  efteemed 
Vol.  I.  ^  P  than 


(*)  A  Kind  of  Funeral  Oration:  ’  (1)  1°  the  Chine fe ,  is  fpecefied  one  particular  Sort  of  Orna- 

(f)  The  Chinefe  Original  fays,  It  is  the  fame,  as  thinking  to  ment,  named  Tfü,  made  ot  the  Feathers  of  a  certain  Bird,  of  4 

flop  a  Pot  of  Water  from  boiling,  by  increafing  the  Fire  under  violet  Colour,  very  rare,  and  highly  eftemed.  [It  is  mentioned 

it;  or  not  to  be  wet,  and  yet  leap  into  a  River.  before,] 
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than  common  Earth  (*)  :  Ï  will,  at  leaft,  abfolutely  banifli  Luxury.  Moderation  and  Frugality 
are  the  Means,  whereby  People’s  Wants  are  to  be  relieved  :  It  is  my  Defire,  that  thefe  Virtues 
fhould  floiiriftt  in  my  Empire.  Let  this  my  prefent  Declaration  be  immediately  publilhed  and 
be  it  known  unto  all  Men,  that  fuch  is  my  Will  and  Pleafure. 

In  the  fifth  of  thofie  Tears ,  (tiled  Whey  chang,  (z)  Vu  Tiong,  one  of  the  Emperors  of  the 

Dynafiy  of  the  Tang,  fublijhed  the  following  Ordinance. 

U' NDER  our  [firft]  three  renouned  Dynafties,  there  never  was  the  leaft  mention  of  Fo  : 

(•f)  It  has  been  only  ftnee  the  Dynafties  of  the  Han  and  the  Whey ,  that  this  Sedt,  which 
introduced  Images,  began  to  fpread  itfelf  over  China.  Thence  downwards  thofe  foreign  Cuftoms 
have  been  eftablifhed  infenfibly,  for  want  of  taking  proper  Care  to  prevent  it,  and  are  {fill  gain¬ 
ing  Ground  daily.  The  People  are  unhappily  bigotted  to  them,  whereby  the  State  is  a  Suffe¬ 
rer.  In  the  two  Courts,  in  all  the  Cities,  and  in  the  Mountains,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  Bonzas 
(J)  of  both  Sexes.  The  Number  and  Magnificence  of  the  (a)  Bonzaries ,  are  every  Day  augment¬ 
ing  :  Multitudes  of  Artifans,  are  perpetually  employed  in  making  for  them,  Images  of  all  Sorts 
of  Materials  :  Vaft  Quantities  of  Gold  and  Silver,  are  confumed  to  adorn  them.  Many  People 
forget  their  Prince,  their  Parents  and  Relations,  to  ftation  themfelves  under  a  Bonza  Mafter 
(b)  There  are  alfo  many  wicked  Wretches,  who  abandon  Wives  and  Children,  tofeek  among  the 
Bonza  s  Sandhiary,  to  fereen  and  protedf  them  from  the  Laws.  Can  any  thing  be  more  perni¬ 
cious  than  this  ?  Our  Anceftors  held  it  for  a  Maxim  ;  that  if  there  was  but  one  Man  who  did  not 
labour,  and  but  one  Woman  who  negledted  employing  herfelf  in  fomething  appertaining  to  the 
Silk  Manufactures,  fome  one  in  the  State  was  fenfible  of  the  Omiffion,  and  underwent  either  Cold 
or  Hunger.  How  then  muft  the  Cafe  be,  in  thefe  our  Times,  when  infinite  Swarms  of  Bo?izas , 
both  Male  and  Female,  are  fed  and  cloathed  by  the  Sweat  of  others,  and  employ  in  all  Parts,  at 
an  immenfe  Coft,  vaft  Numbers  of  Workmen,  in  building  and  adorning  ftately  Edefices?  '(c) 
Are  we  to  feek  for  any  other  Caufe  of  that  Poverty,  to  which  the  Empire  was  reduced,  during 
the  Dynafties  of  the  Tfin,  Song ,  Tfi,  and  Lyang ,  and  of  all  the  Impoftures  and  Knaveries,  where¬ 
with  thofe  Times  abounded  ? 

As  to  our  Dynafty  of  the  Tang ,  the  Princes,  who  were  its  Founders,  after  having  fuccefsfully 
employed  the  Force  of  Arms  to  reftore  the  State  to  its  priftine  Tranquillity,  took  Care  to  efta- 
blifti  it  by  prudent  Laws;  and  in  order  to  affedt  it,  far  from  borrowing  any  thing  from  that  vile 
foreign  Sedl,  in  the  very  firft  of  thofe  Years,  ftiled  Chin  quan ,  the  Emperor  Tay  tfong ,  declared 
himfelf  againft  it  :  But  he  proceeded  with  too  much  Lenity  and  Indolence,  io  that  the  Evil  has 
only  increafed.  For  my  own  Part,  after  having  read,  and  ferioufly  confidered  the  feveral  Repre- 
lèntations  made  to  me  on  this  Subjedt,  and  having  maturely  deliberated  thereon,  with  wife  and 
ntelîigent  Perfons,  I  am  come  to  a  Refolution.  It  is  a  Grievance,  and  fome  Remedy  muft  be 
applied.  All  my  well  aifedted  and  experienced  Officers,  throughout  the  Provinces,  prefs  me  to 
fet  a  Hand  to  the  Work  :  This,  in  their  Opinion,  is  the  Way  to  dry  up  the  Spring  of  thofe  Er¬ 
rors,  which  overfpread  the  whole  Empire,  and  to  re-eftablifh  the  Government  of  our  Anceftors. 
they  think  it  is  the  common  Intereft;  and  that  the  very  Life  of  our  People,  confifts  in  doing  it. 
after  this,  how  can  we  excufe  ourfelves  from  applying  the  Means  ?  Here  then  follows  what  I  do 
ordain,  i.  That  more  then  4600  great  Bonzaries ,  [or  Monafteries]  which  are  difperfed  through¬ 
out  the  Empire,  (hall  be  entirely  demolifhed  :  Confequently  the  He  and  She  Bonzas ,  (d)  who 
have  their  Abode  in  thofe  Bonzaries ,  and  by  a  moderate  Computation,  amount  to  no  fewer  than 
26  (e)  Wan,  muft  again  become  Seculars,  and  pay  their  Shares  of  the  ufual  Taxes.  2.  That 
there  be  alfodeftroyed  upwards  of  four  (f)  Wan  of  leffer  Bonzaries,  which  are  fpread  up  and  down 
the  Provinces  :  And  confequently  all  the  Lands  thereunto  annexed,  amounting  to  feveral  Wan  of 
Tfing,  (§)  muft  revert  to  our  Domains:  Likewife,  that  fifteen  Wan,  [or  150,000]  of  Slaves,  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  Bonzas ,  be  inrolled  by  the  refpedtive  Magiftrates,  and  accounted  as  part  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple.  With  regard  to  fuch  out-landifh  Bonzas  as  are  come  hither,  either  from  Ta  tfing ,  (4*)  or 

'  r  '  •  Mil 

*  *  *  ~  f  r-  ^  ^  f  ♦ 
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merits  coming  from  a  Chinefe,  which  they  difregard  in  Protef- 
tants,  as  the  EfFedt  of  Prejudice  ? 

(d)  For  there  are  Bonzaries  of  Women,  as  well  as  of  Men  ; 
juft  like  the  Monafteries  and  Nunneries  in  popifti  Countries. 

(T)  A  Wan  is  10,000,  fothat  26  Wany  amount  to  260,000 
(f)  Or  40,000.  .  •.  .....  ;  «  -  "00 

(§)  A  certain  Land  Meafure  fo  named. 

(j.)  Several  Europeans  pretend,  that  Ha  tfing  is  Pale  fine  ;  at 
leaft,  it  is  certain  from  a  Alonumenc  fti  11  extant,  that  under  the 
Dynafty  of  the  Hung,  fome  Chriftian  Priefts  came  into  China , 
who  had  Churches  in  more  than  one  Part  of  the  Country,  *nd; 
lived  in  common.  But  we  cannot  eaftly  difeover  by  this  Alonu- 
ment,  whether  they  were  Catholics,  or  Neitorians  :  [Nor  does  jt. 
matter  which  they  ' were.  But  fince  they  are  fayed  ih  the  Alonu 
ment,  to  come  from  Ha  tjing  dr  Han  tjin ,  it  appears  from  the  Or-, 
dinance,  that  they  underwent  the  lame  Fate  as  the  Bonzas  ;  nay, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  are  confidered  themlelyes  as  Bonzas  : 
Which  fhews,  there  appeared  to  thçChinefè,  the  fame  conformity 
between  their  Religion  and  that  of  the  Bonzas,  which  we  have 
already  obferved,  and  (hall,  in  its  proper  Place,  fhew  there  is  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  and  the  Romifli.  The  Generality  of  thofe 
who  read  the  French  will  find  it  difficult  to  know,  when,  and  by 
what  Emperor,  this  Decree  was  made  ;  for  his  Name  is  omitted 

or 


(*)  He  alludes  to  a  Saying  of  Kau  ti,  firft  Emperor  of  the  Dy¬ 
nafty  of  the  ‘7 'ft.  Viz.  If  I  reign  only  ten  Years,  I  will  make 
Cjpld  and  Earth  bear  one  Price.  [See  P.  109.] 

(z)  In  the  French  it  is  ou  H/ong ,  as  i îHfong  was  another  Name, 
of  the  Year  Whey  chang,  which  was  the  5  th  of  Vu  tfong.  See  the 
lait  Note  in  this  Page. 

(f)  The  Name  of  a  certain  Seétary  of  Hindftjlan ,  whofe  Doc¬ 
trine  pafted  into  Chhia,  not  long  after  the  Birth  of  Chrijl. 

(J)  I  uie  this  Word  \Bonza~\  fays  our  Author,  becaufe  it  is  ufed 
in  other  French  Books  ;  tho’  it  is  not  of  Cbinefe  Original  [it  was 
firft  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Portugueze,  who  feem  to  have 
coined  it  ;  The  Chinefe  Word  being  Seng  or  Ho-Jhang,  which 
the  Author  ought  at  leaft  to  have  given  us.] 

(a)  This  Word  feeuis  to  be  coined  by  the  ffefuit,  wrho  tranf- 
lated  thefe  Declarations,  to  fupply  the  Place  of  Monafteries, 
which  Name  he  is  not  willing  to  give  them  :  tho*  in  EfFea,  they 
are  fuch,  and  are  fo  called  by  other  Miffionaries  in  feveral  Parts 
ôf  this  Work. 

(b)  They  are  San&uaries  for  all  Sorts  of  Villains,  like  the  Ro- 
mijh  Monafteries  j  which  for  that  Reafon,  will  equally  fall  under 
the  Lafti  of  this  Declaration. 

(c)  Has  not  the  fame  Complaint  been  made  againft  the  Romifh 
Clergy  i  and  ought  not  the  Romijh  Princes  to  mind  thofe  Argu- 
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^tooo^ll  is°mv°n^ate  th,e  ^;\W’  P''°fdred  ‘n  t*le‘r  rclp°itive  Regions,  and  are  in  Number,  about 
of  our  Emo  r^P.Te,trat  ***  ?°  refurn  t0  a  *»1*  Life,  To  the  end,  that  the  Otftoms 
has  been  but  ton  J  ^  °ri? ’  a,n,n  un™xed-  Alas  !  The  putting  them  on  their  ancient  Footing 

and  concluded  on  l 1  7  S  ^  ^  **  deftrred  ^  >°nger?  h  »•  Matter  fettled 

is  our  Will  and  Pkafu^^  ^  °*  ^  °rdlnance >  Iet  evel7  one  proceed  to  Execution.  Such 

TW  oi°nfS  Par’pThat  -this  decree  was  aftually  executed,  fome  few  Particulars  only  excepted, 

nSS  S&SSSSss  left  ftanding  b0Vn  the 

s  gL*.3ift*s  ^5fc5ît?«5K  SfiS 

ter  t  O  ders,  and  that  the  Number  of  Bonzas  was  not  alike  in  all  of  them, 

Wey  ching’s  Remonftrance  to  the  Empeïor  Tay  tfong. 

I  Perfon  ’ “Menb«f°vfrta  M°  l0Ve  ^  G°°d  a"d  hatC  the  Wicked  5  t0Place  ne*r  bis 

u  C  °  U  M  of.  Ylrtuf  and  Merlt  !  and  *0  remove  from  about  him,  thofe  who  are  deftitute 
thereof.  By  entertaining  the  former,  he  furniihes  his  Court  with  feleft  Perfons  :  By  keeping  at  a 
Diftance  the  latter,  he  avoids  being  furprized  by  the  Artifices,  which  Intereft  and  their  Paffions  are 
011  TV  Dccafion,  fuggefting  to  them.  As  to  the  reft,  there  is  no  Man  fo  bad,  but  that  he  has 
one  au  a  e  Quality,  and  does  fome  little  Good  :  Nor  any,  however  prudent  and  virtuous  but 
has  fome  Foible,  and  is  fometimes  guilty  of  flight  Faults.  But  then  the  Imperfection  in  this 
latter,  refembles  a  minute  Spot  or  Blemifli  in  a  fine  Jewel  ;  while  the  little  Good  which  the 
former  has  m  him,  may  be  compared  to  the  ftiarpened  Edge  of  a  Knife-Blade,  made  only  of 

VCl!'u’  Tnis  B  in^eed  be  once  :  But  is  it,  on  that  Score,  held  in  any  Efteem  ?  On 

the  contrary,  a  Skilful  Jeweller,  does  not  refufe  a  beautiful  Gem,  on  account  of  a  fmall  Blemifh. 
To  fuller  ones  felf  to  be  impofed  on,  or  captivated  by  fuch  flight  good  Qualities  as  may  be  found 
m  a  Man,  otherways  monftroufly  vicious;  and  to  be  difcotiraged  at  flender  Defeds,  in  a  Perfon 
otherways  of  Virtue  and  Capacity,  is  to  confound  the  moft  differing  Scents,  and  to  be  unable  to 
diftmguifh  a  Diamond  of  the  higheft  Value,  from  a  common  Pebble. 

But  it  is  a  much  greater  Misfortune,  when  a  Prince,  fufficiently  qualified  to  diftinguifh  Men 
of  Mid  Virtue  and  real  Merit,  from  fuch  as  have  neither,  negleds  to  invite  the  firft,  or  rejed 
the  laft.  You,  Great  Prince,  have  an  intrepid  Courage,  joined  with  a  moil  penetrating  Wit  and 
Difcernment  ;  a  moft  majeftic  Air,  and  uncommon  Capacity,  unite  in  your  Perfon.  But  you  do 
not,  methinks,  fufficiently  temper  your  Love  and  your  Hatred  ;  and  that  redounds  greatly  to  your 
Prejudice  :  Hence  it  proceeds,  that  notwithftanding  your  Fondnefs  for  Men  of  Virtue  and 
Merit,  the  Choice  you  make,  is  not  the  moft  exad:  Hence  it  proceeds;  that  you  have  ftill  in 
your  Court,  Flatterers,  whatever  Averfion  you  have  to  Adulation.  But  you,  more  efpecially, 
fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  carried  too  far,  by  your  Averfion  to  Evil.  When  you  are  told  Good  of  any 
one,  you  feem  not  to  believe  it  :  Are  you  told  Ill  of  one?  you  inftantly  take  it  for  granted.  How 
great  foever  your  Talent  may  be,  it  is  ftill  better  you  fhould  be  diffident  thereof.  Your  Con- 
dud  in  this  Particular,  feems  to  me,  liable  to  many  Inconveniences.  How  comes  this  to  pafs  ? 
It  is  thus. 

As  it  is  the  Property  of  honeft  Men,  to  fay  what  Good  they  know  of  others:  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  the  Cuftom  of  bafe  Spirits,  to  fpeak  Ill  of  every  one  indifcriminately.  If  the  Prince 
eafily  believes  the  Ill  which  is  told  him,  and  is  not  ready  to  believe  the  Good  he  hears  of  People, 
he  takes  the  dired  Way  to  incourage  Slander  and  Calumny  :  Which  of  courfe  would  be  opening 
the  Gate  to  wicked  Men,  and  (hutting  it  againft  good  ones.  This  is  a  Failing  of  evil  Confequence  ; 
for  it  puts,  as  if  it  were  a  Wall  of  Separation,  between  the  Sovereign  and  his  virtuous  Subjeds. 
Do  any  Troubles  afterwards  happen  to  arife?  Are  the  Prince  and  State  in  any  Danger?  There 
are  none  found  at  Court  to  apply  a  Remedy.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  Intimaces,  which  ought 
well  to  be  diftinguifhed  :  The  firft  is,  that  of  good  Men  among  themfelves.  Of  this  Tie,  Vir¬ 
tue  is  the  Knot.  They  mutually  efteem  each  other.  This  Efteem  engages  them  to  affift  and 
fupport  each  other  on  every  proper  Occafion  ;  but  it  is  always  by  honourable  Methods.  The  fécond 
is,  that  of  bafe  and  wicked  Souls  :  Tho  deftitute  either  of  Love  or  Efteem,  they  fail  not  uniting 
thro’  Intereft,  and  helping  each  other  in  their  Intrigues.  The  firft  of  thefe  Unions  has  nothing 
in  it  but  what  is  juft,  and  muft  be  ufeful  to  thé  Prince  :  The  fécond  is  pure  Cabal,  nor  is  there 
any  Thing  more  pernicious.  The  Misfortune  is,  that  one  may  be  miftaken  for  the  other  ;  and  in 
fuch  Cafe,  the  Confequences  are  terrible.  For  if  the  Prince  takes  for  Cabal,  what  is  fayed  or  done, 
by  Perfons  of  Virtue  and  Merit,  in  behalf  of  one  another,  he  keeps  on  his  Guard,  he  miftrufts,  and 
fhews  them  no  manner  of  Refped  :  If,  by  a  fécond  Error,  he  takes  for  a  fincere  and  upright 
Zeal,  the  Liberty,  wherewith  fome  buz  in  his  Ears,  Calumnies  againft  this  and  that  Perfon,  and 
believes  all  they  tell  him,  it  is  ftill  much  worfe  ;  For  he  will  banifh  from  his  Prefence,  his  beft 
Subjeds,  or  at  leaft,  grow  diffident  of  them.  This  they  will  foon  perceive  :  But  in  removing  the 

: ;0  '  V  VC  "  tol\ :  '\,f  Caufe 


>r  difguis’d  (See  before  Note  z)  in  the  Title  of  the  Ordinance  : 
whether  by  a  Miftake  of  the  Printer,  or  with  Defign  by  the 
franflator  to  conceal  this  remarkable  Event,  I  lhall  not  pretend 
ofay,)  and  only  the  Year  of  his  Title  mentioned  ;  but  that  Cir- 
umftânce  helps  to  difcover  the  Secret  :  For  by  the  Chronolo¬ 
gical  Table  (mentioned  P.  133.  Note  L.  and  514  )  the  fifth, 
f  the  Years,  named  Whey chang,  (or  as  it  is  written  in  the  laid 


Table  $uty  Chang)  is  the  fifth  Year  of  the  Emperor  VÛ  tfar, 
which  falls  in  the  Year  of  Chrijl  84Ç,  when  confequently  this 
Ordinance  was  publifhed.  The  Difference  between  the  Title 
of  Years  in  the  two  Authors,  happens  by  an  eafy  Mftake  in  the 
Printer  or  Engraver,  of  an  H  for  a  K,  ora  K,  for  an  H  :  Du 
Huldc  writing  it  Hoei  tihang  and  Foupist,  Kuti  tthang  J 
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Caufc  of  his  Jealoufy,  they  may  not  give  him  all  the  Light  which  would  be  neceffary.  Such  of 
his  inferior  Officers  as  are  privy  to  the  Intrigues,  dare  not  once  open  their  Mouths  to  make  a  Dif 
covery.  From  the  Court,  this  Evil  fpreads  itfelf  into  the  Provinces  ;  and  if  it  be  not  fpedilv 
plucked  up  by  the  very  Root,  its  Confequences  are  always  very  fatal.  Nothing,  indeed  like  this 
has  happened  yet,  nor  will,  tis  to  be  hoped,  in  your  Time.  Your  Majefty’s  Views  are,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  extended  beyond  the  prefent  Juncture  :  You  will  prudently  turn  any  Miftakes,  you  may  have 
committed  of  this  Kind,  to  your  Advantage;  and  know  how  to  repair  them  to  your  Profit.  But 
what  may  not  be  apprehended  during  fome  weaker  Reign,  and  under  a  Prince  lefs  difpofed  rea¬ 
dily  to  recollect  and  corredt  himfelf  ?  Your  Majefty  cannot  do  it  too  foon.  Be  afraid  of  tranf- 
mitting  to  your  Defendants,  amidft  fo  many  fhining  Examples,  the  Faults  I  take  notice  of  to 
your  Majefty.  Let  your  Promptnefs,  to  rid  yourfelf  of  it,  teach  them  to  fhun  it. 

What  I  have  been  laying  down,  my  Sovereign,  properly  fpeaking,  regards  only  the  Choice  of 
your  Officers.  I  (hall  now  offer  a  Piece  of  Counfel  of  a  more  general  Concern,  and  fo  of  more 
Importance,  with  Refpedt  to  your  well  Governing.  It  is,  that  you  frequently  confult  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Mirror  (*)  of  Antiquity.  Looking  at  ourfelvesin  a  clear  and  fill  Water,  we  behold  our  Faces 
fuch  as  they  really  are.  A  Prince,  by  comparing  his  own  Condudt,  with  the  Steps  taken  by  the 
Sages  of  old,  may  pafs  thereon  a  found  Judgment.  Informed  thereby  of  his  own  Defedts  the 
Error  he  commits,  and  what  are  his  principal  Duties,  he  leaves  very  little  to  be  done  by  his  Officers 
whofe  Bufmefs  it  is  to  remark  his  Faults,  and  to  give  him  Advice.  He  increafes,  as  of  himfelf 
in  Wifdom  and  in  Virtues.  His  Government  grows  daily,  more  and  more  perfedt;  and  his  Repu¬ 
tation  augments  proportionably.  Confequently,  what’s  more  worthy  the  Applications  of  a  Mo¬ 
narch? 

As  to  the  reft,  the  chief  Care  of  our  greateft  Princes,  Whang  tt\  Tau ,  Shun. ,  and  Tu,  was  to 
make  Virtue  reign,  and  to  infpire  their  Subjedts  with  the  Love  of  it.  In  vain,  would  a  Prince 
promife  himfelf,  by  the  Affiftance  of  a  Code,  or  Statute-Book,  three  Feet  thick,  to  govern  as  they 
did,  without  taking  Pains  and  beftirring  himfelf  (f  ).  In  thefe  happy  Days,  it  was  neither  the 
Severity  of  Laws,  nor  the  Rigour  of  Punifhments,  which  regulated  or  reformed  People’s  Man¬ 
ners:  It  was  only  the  Virtue  of  thofe  Sage  Princes.  Careful  not  to  allow  any  thing  diforderly  in 
their  own  Condudt,  and  exercifing  on  themfelves  the  ftridteft  Juftice,  they  treated  their  Subjedts 
gently,  and  with  Lenity  :  Whereby  their  Government,  without  being  any  way  harfti  or  fevere 
was  extremely  vigorous.  In  effedt,  Mildnefs  and  juftice  are  the  mainSprings  of  Government  • 
Thefe  are  the  Springs,  which  in  a  State,  ffiould  give  all  Things  their  Motion  ;  and  if  Cbaftife- 

ments  are  ufed,  they  ought  to  apply  them  as  the  able  Coachman  does  his  Whip,  by  Intervals  and 
but  very  rarely. 

What  then  mo.ft  of  all  imports  a  Sovereign,  is  to  be  himfelf  virtuous,  and  to  infpire  his  People 
with  Virtue.  Mankind  are  internally  furnifhed  with  Reafon  and  Paffions;  from  whence  out¬ 
wardly  proceed  their  good  or  bad  Adtions.  Confequently,  the  only  way  for  them  to  root  out  all 
their  Diforders,  is  to  regulate  their  Hearts.  “  To  this  end,  our  firft  rate  Philofophers  have  applied 

their  Care.  Rightly  to  give  Judgment  in  Caufes,  fayed  Confuçius ,  is  fomething.  I  know  fome  Men 

capable  of  doing  it.  But  what  I  would  have,  is,  that  fome  would  do  it  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as 
“  not  to  need  any  farther  Judgment  thereupon.”  To  fucceed  herein,  what  is  to  be  done?  The 
Way  is  prudently  to  regulate  and  eftablifh  Rites  ;  to  inftrudt  the  People,  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
Nature  of  their  Paffions,  and  arm  them  againft  Surprife  from  that  Quarter  ;  to  oblige  and  encou¬ 
rage  them  to  make  Ufe  of  their  Reafon  ;  to  make  tighter,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  the  Ties  of  Na¬ 
ture,  which  is  common  to  them,  and  infpire  them  with  a  fincere  Affection  for  each  other.  This 
mutual  Love,  will  eradicate  all  Inclinations  to  do  harm  ;  every  one  will  ftrive  to  perform  his 
Duties,  and  Order  will  reign  univerfally. 

It  will  be  in  vain,  to  think  of  attaining  this,  by  the  Multitude  or  Rigour  of  Laws  :  Only  Interac¬ 
tion,  fupported  by  good  Example,  can  have  fuch  a  defirable  Effedt.  Accordingly,  the  wifeft  of 
our  Kings,  have  always  affigned  Punifhments  a  Place  many  Degrees  below  Virtue  and  Morality  : 
Nor  did  Shuny  as  the  Shu  king  informs  us,  nominate  Kyew  yuy  toprefide  over  the  five  Punifhments, 
till  he  had  firft  giving  him  orders  tocaufe  the  five  capital  Inftrudtions,  to  be  thoroughly  inculcated 
over  all  the  Empire.  Nay,  farther  :  The  End  even  of  Punifhments,  is  not  merely  to  punifh  Faults, - 
and  make  Malefadtors  fuffer  ;  but  they  are  defign’d,  either  to  deter  People  from  doing  what  is  Evil* 
hr  to  remedy  fome  Diforder  ;  to  widen  the  Path  of  Virtue,  and  ftreighten  that  of  Vice.  In  fhort* 
Inftrudtion  and  Example,  ought  to  be  the  ordinary  Occupations  of  Sovereigns.  When  they  em¬ 
ploy  thofe  Means,  every  one  imbibes  great  and  generous  Sentiments,  and  condudts  himfelf  by  noble 
Principles  ;  whereas,  under  bad  Princes,  however  fevere  they  may  be  in  punifhing,  the  Inclinati- 
ons  of  the  People  being  wholly  bafe  and  corrupt,  nothing  is  feen  but  Trouble  and  Diforder. 

It  is,  in  proportion,  the  fame,  as  to  the  Condudt  of  Magi  ft  rates,  with  Regard  to  the  People  un- 
er  t  eir  Juiifdidtion  ;  and  it  may  with  Reafon  be  affirmed,  that  the  Figure  of  Metal  has  foarce 
more  Dépendance  on  the  Form  of  the  Crucible  in  which  it  is  melted,  or  of  the  Mould  it  is  to 
be  cait  in,  than  have  Peoples  Manners  on  thofe  of  the  Princes  and  Magiftrates,  by  whom  they  are 
governed  :  So  that  a  Prince  who  fhould  imitate  our  ancient  Kings,  would  revive  thofe  happy 

J.  IlllCb* 


(  )  Poffibly,  this  Difcourfe  was  what  induced  Tay  tfong  to  com¬ 
pote  his  Golden  Mirror, ,  whereof  we  have  already  given  the 
Tranflation,  p.  çio.  }  ° 

(t)  The  Chinefe  has  it,  with  his  Ha  rids  a-crofs  and  dot  no  nothin* 

*  &  *5»  * 


(Î1  A  famous  Minifter,  by  whofe  Affiftance  Whekongy  Prince  of 
7/f,  became  fo  powerful,  that  he  was  in  a  Manner,  equal  to  the 
Emperor  himfelf. 


True 
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True  it  is,  that  thofe  great  Monarchs  have  had  very  few  perfed  Imitators.  But*  even  while  the 

■^na  ^  a  C  ^rjew  was  Decay,  if  the  Government  had  not  then*  as  formerly,  Inflrudion 
an  goo  xample  for  its  Oround-Work,  but  greater  Reckoning  was  made  of  the  eftablifhed 
**a/*\>  ^ndthofe  Daws  to  have  been  obferved  religiouily.  “A  good  Prince,  (fayed  ^uang 

'  1S.  8u*ded  by  the  Laws,  and  not  by  his  own  Views:  He  makes  his  particular  Ideas 

other n<if1J^10nS  ^^aCe  t0  Senera^  Gpinion  and  Benefit  ;  nor  can  he  poffibly  profper 


<( 


« 


°od  Matters  during  the  firft  Year  of  your  Majefty’s  Reign.  The  Laws  were  your 

, !  e  *  ,  l°a  obferved  them  exactly  in  punifhing  Crimes  ;  in  doubtful  Cafes,  you  fet  the  Affair 
*2  ,a  ^  5  7?1?  beard  all  the  Suffrages  with  Patience,  and  you  followed,  without  Hefitation, 
that  Met  rod  which  was  mod:  approved.  Your  People,  made  acquainted  with  your  Decrees, 
and  periuaded  of  the  Equity  thereof,  received  them  without  murmuring.  Your  Officers,  having 
Experience  of  your  Steddinefs,  in  what  you  had  once  concluded  on,  dreaded  no  troublefome 
Revocations,  and  feconded  you  zealoufly:  Each  had  his  Station  and  his  Talents.  But  for  fome 
Years  pad:,  Things  have  changed.  You  gradually,  nay,  daily  more  and  more,  grow  difficult,  and 
even  fomewhat  rigid.  You  fometimes  imitate  thofe  Fifhers,  whofe  Net  reftrain  the  Fiffi  on  three 
Sides  only,  leaving  them  Room  to  efcape  on  the  fourth  (-(-).  At  other  Times,  and  that  much 
more  frequently,  you  imitate  thofe,  who  with  Greedinefs  hunt  after  the  fmall  quantity  of  Fifhes, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  lead:  and  the  {hallowed:  Rivulets  (£).  Is  a* Choice  to  be  made,  but 
more  efpecially,  are  you  to  judge  of  a  Fault?  Your  Humour  and  your  Inclination,  are  the  only 
Rules  you  then  follow.  Have  you  a  Love  for  any  Perfon?  Let  his  Crime  be  ever  fo  enormous, 
right  or  wrong,  you  excufe  him.  Has  any  one  the  Misfortune  not  to  pleafe  you  ?  How  light  foe- 
ver  his  Fault  is,  you  find  means  to  augment  it,  by  diving  into  his  very  Intentions;  and  when 
any  one  makes  you  fome  Remonftrance  thereupon,  you  fufpedhim  guilty  of  Collufion. 

What  follows  fuch  a  Conduct  ?  Why,  the  Laws  are  rendered  utterly  ufelefs  ;  they  are  implored 
in  vain,  and  the  Magiftrates  dare  not  maintain  them.  You  indeed,  fiiut  up  their  Mouths;  but 
do  not  imagine,  that  in  their  Hearts,  they  acquiefce  with  your  Decrees,  and  that  thofe  Decrees  are 
executed  without  Murmurs.  We  have  a  Law  fpecifying,  That  when  the  Criminal  chances  to  be 
any  Officer  above  the  fourth  Clafs,  or  Order,  Care  fhall  be  taken,  that  all  the  fuperior  Officers,  give 
in  their  Reports,  touching  his  Crime.  This  Law  was,  enaded  in  favour  of  the  Accufed’s  Rank 
and  Degree.  The  View  of  thofe  who  eftablifhed  it,  was,  to  fcreen  the  Party  from  Calumny  or 
Oppreffion,  and  bring  every  thing  to  Light,  which  might  prove  to  his  Advantage.  At  prefent,  quite 
contrariwife,  this  Law  is  grofely  abufed,  in  order  to  arm  againft  the  Accufed,  thofe  who  have  a 
Right  of  making  the  Report.  Your  Intentions  being  known  to  him,  they  fearch  for,  and  im¬ 
prove  even  the  minuteft  Circumftances,  which  may  ferve  to  aggravate  the  Faults  ;  and  feem  afraid 
your  Majefty  would  be  offended,  if  they  did  not  reprefent  them  criminal  enough.  Nay,  even 
when  the  Cafe  is  of  fuch  a  Nature,  that  no  Law  can  be  found  whereby  to  judge  him  a  Criminal, 
they  examine  him  indépendante  of  all  Laws,  and  at  length  find  means  to  make  the  Fault  three 
times  worfe  than  it  really  is.  Your  Mind,  in  the  Point,  is  known;  and  this  is  the  Reafon  why, 
for  fome  Years  paft,  all  fuch  as  are  informed  againfl,  are  in  mortal  Dread  of  having  their  Affair 
brought  before  you  ;  and  deem  themfelves  extremely  fortunate,  whenever  it  happens  to  be  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  Fa  tfe  (4-) . 

As  to  the  reft,  what  you  tranfad  upon  the  Throne,  and  in  your  Court,  your  Minifters  and 
Officers  do  after  the  Example  you  fet  them,  in  their  refpedive  Tribunals.  By  this  Means,  Accu¬ 
sons  multiply  ;  Proceedings  are  fpun  out  ;  and,  while  the  principal  Point  of  Government  is 
either  negleded  or  forgotten,  much  Time  is  fquandered  in  canvaffing  light  Slips,  and  often  mere 
Trifles.  What  will  this  pretended  Exadnefs  at  length  produce  ?  It  will  occafion  Multitudes  of 
Crimes,  frequently  very  grievous  ones,  from  the  Method  of  punifhing  a  fingle  Offence,  and  that 
often  attivial  one  ;  it  will  flop  up  the  high  Road  to  Juftice,  and  increafe  the  Numbers  of  Male- 
contents  and  ill-difpofed  Perfons.  This  is  not  the  way  to  banifn  Diffenfions,  or  to  caufe  Union, 

Tranauillitv.  and  good  Order,  to  reign  in  a  State. 

Heir  what  a  celebrated  Author  fays,  putting  his  Words  into  the  Mouth  of  a  Prince.  —  »  The 
«  generality  of  People  abhor  filthy  Debauches  and  Plunderings.  Thefe  Crimes  I  never  pardon. 
«  All  People  rejoice  at  it,  and  my  Severity  in  punifhing  them,  does  not  make  me  looked  on  as  a 
«  cruel  Prince  •  *  becaufe  I  treat  the  Offenders  anfwerably  to  the  Idea  of  the  Public,  and  the  Hor- 
«  ror  which  they  have  for  thofe  Crimes  :  So  that  it  is  in  Conjunction  with  the  Public  that  I 
«  iudo-e  them  The  People  have  an  Abhorrence  alfo  to  Nakednefs  and  Hunger:  But  it  is  a  very 
«  different  Kind  of  Abhorrence  ;  for  every  one,  dreading  them  for  his  own  Sake,  compaffionates 
,<  them  in  others  When  therefore,  I  meet  with  any  induced  merely  thro’  Want  to  commit 
«  o  Ronlf  T  am  ready  enough  to  pardon  him;  nor  have  I  found  that  for  fo  doing,  the  People 
«  chafed  me  either  with  Partiality  or  Weaknefs.  This  is  becaufe  my  Conduct  herein,  alfo  cor- 
«  refoond"  with  the  Difpofitions  of  my  Subjects:  The  Public  pardons  them  at  the  fame  Time, 
«  when  I  do  In  fhort,  fuch  as  I  treat  with  Rigour,  are,  in  the  general  Sentiments  of  my  Peo- 
«  ole  Obieds  of  Abomination:  And  they  to  whom  I  fhew  Indulgence,  are,  alfo  in  the  common 
«  QDinion  Objeds  of  Commiferation.  The  Care  I  have  thus  to  follow  the  common  and  gene- 
«  „1  Tdea  Vains  me  the  Hearts  of  my  Subjeds,  and  fo  far  prevails,  that,  without  bellowing  many 

lr  t  6  Q  “  Rewards, 

VOL.  I. 


A  famous  Minifter,  by  whofe  Affiflance  Wht  hng.  Prince 
became  fo  powerful,  that  he  was  in  a  Manner,  equal  . 
iperor  himfelf. 


(f)  A  Symbol,  or  Emblem,  of  Princes  and  Magiftrates,  tvbo 
ufe  Clemency  and  Compaftion. 

(;£)  A  Symbol  of  Rigour  and  greedy  Exa&ion. 

(j_)  A  Tribunal  or  Court  of  Judicature  fo  named. 
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t{  Rewards/l  eafily  enough,  bring  them  over  to  Goodnefs,  and  with  punching  but  rarelv* effect n 
«*  ally  turn  them  from  Evil.”  ’  ? 

The  Inference  to  be  drawn  from  this,  is,  that  in  Matter  of  Punifhments,  a  Prince  who  follows 
the  general  Idea  and  common  Sentiment,  hazards  nothing  ;  and  that,  tho’  in  following  it  he 
ffiould  punifh  certain  Faults  fomewhat  too  lightly,  his  fo  doing  would  not  be  attended  by  any 
great  Inconveniencies.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  Sovereign  follows  his  own  particular  No¬ 
tions,  if  he  is  a  little  too  indulgent,  People  fay  he  is  weak,  and  that  he  opens  a  Door  to  Di/orders  • 
if  he  is  fevere,  he  paffes  for  cruel,  and  makes  himfelf  odious.  Our  ancient  Princes  were  mindful 
of  this  in  their  Chaftifements,  whenever  they  ufed  any:  But  they  depended  very  little  thereon  » 
it  being  their  chief  Care,  by  Inftru&ion  and  good  Example,  to  maintain  the  Bulk  of  their  Sub¬ 
jects  in  Virtue,  and  bring  back  to  their  Duty  fuch  of  them  as  went  aftray.  Alas!  How  different 
are  the  Meafures  taken  now,  efpecially  in  criminal  Cafes?  No  fooner  is  any  Officer  accufed  and 
imprifoned,  but  you  come  to  a  Refolution  with  Regard  to  his  Affair,  even  before  his  Examination 
For  Form-fake,  this  Examination  is  taken  afterwards  ;  and  if  the  Perfon  charged  therewith  does' 
right  or  wrong,  bring  the  Informations  to  fquare  with  your  Intentions,  which  are  to  him  but  too 
well  known,  he  is  then  a  Man  of  Judgment  and  Ability  i  Or  if  the  Judges,  without  determin¬ 
ing  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Fault,  or  fetting  the  Matter  in  a  proper  Light,  according  to  Law 
have  private  Recourfe  to  your  Majefty,  and  alk  your  Pleafure  in  the  Affair,  you  then  deem  them 
zealous,  faithful  Officers;  Such  a  Procedure  is  not  the  way  to  allure  able  Men  into  your  Service 
and  attach  them  to  you. 

When  a  Man  is  to  be  judged,  particularly,  any  old  Officer  of  Confideration,  a  good  Prince 
ought  to  remember,  that  this  Man,  tho’  accufed,  is  neverthelefs  his  SubjeCt,  and  that  he  ffiould 
always  retain  for  him  a  fatherly  Affe&ion.  His  Heart  thus  difpofed,  he  ought,  as  holding  the 
Scale  in  his  Hand,  to  examine  without  Prejudice,  the  Fault  whereof  fuch  Perfon  is  accufed,  fearch 
into  and  weigh  the  Evidences  :  That  done,  if  he  is  ever  fo  little  dubious,  he  ffiould  recur  to  the 
Judgment  of  a  Majority  of  his  great  Officers;  and  if  the  Cafe  feems  to  them  any  way  doubt¬ 
ful,  it  behoves  him  to  lean  towards  the  moft  favourable  Side.  They  who  bear  the  Sovereign’s  Com- 
miffion,  ought  likewife  to  come  into  the  fame  Sentiments,  and  follow  this  Method,  as  that  which 
in  all  Ages  has  been  the  moft  approved.  Shun,  in  deputing  Hew  y u  (a),  his  criminal  Judge  ex¬ 
prefly  recommended  to  him.  Moderation  and  Compaffion.  1 

Under  the  Dynafty  of  the  Chew,  when  the  Accufation  was  of  any  Importance,  Judgment  was 
never  paffed,  till  after  the  three  (ff)  Orders  had  given  in  their  refpe&ive  Opinions.  When  a  Sentence 
had  the  Approbation  of  the  Majority,  it  was  then  denounced  definitively.  This  is  what  was  termed 
accommodating  the  Laws  to  the  People's  Sentiment.  The  Expreffion  is  ftill  in  Ufe  ;  but,  alas  !  How 
ftrangely  fe  the  Senfe  perverted  ?  To  admit  into  the  Judgments  given,  Prefents,  Alliances,  Friend¬ 
ships,  Enmities,  and  Revenge,  is  what  they  now  call  accommodating  the  Laws  to  the  People's  Senti¬ 
ments.  The  fuperior  Officers,  in  this  Point,  fufpeét  their  Subalterns  ;  And  what  Poffibility  is 
there,  that  any  real  Zeal,  or  fincere  Attachment,  can  fubfift  amidft  all  this  Sufpicion  and  Diffi¬ 
dence?  “  Of  old,  fays  Confuçius ,  in  criminal  Judgments,  they  ftrove  as  far  as  the  Laws  would 
“  permit,  to  fave  the  Lives  of  thofe  accufed.”  At  prefen t,  they  feek  for  Pretences  to  condemn 
them  to  Death  ;  to  this  End  they  ftick  not  to  ftrain  the  Text  of  the  Code,  and  have  always 
ready  fome  mufty  old  Statute  or  other,  to  authorife  their  finifter  Conftru&ions.  In  a  Word  they 
lay  about  to  Right  and  Left,  in  Search  of  wherewithal  to  aggravate  Faults.  '  3 

Whey  nan  tfe  fays,  If  the  Water  is  ever  fo  deep  (*),  we  may  diftinguiffi,  from  the  Surface  (+) 
whether  its  Bottom  be  Gold  or  Iron.  If  the  Water  is  not  both  deep  and  clear,  it  will  not  greatly 
abound  with  /  ifh  (§).  For  my  Part,  when  I  find  a  Prince  looking  on  one,  who  can  cavil  at  Tri¬ 
fles,  as  a  good  and  able  Judge;  holding  for  a  faithful  zealous  Officer,  him  who  abufes  his  Subal¬ 
terns;  reckoning  fiequent  Informations  for  lignai  Services:  I  compare  him  to  one,  who,  to  widen  A 
Piece  of  Leather,  f  retches  and  pulls  it  till  he  tears  it.  In  my  Opinion,  a  Sovereign  ought  to  take! 
a  quite  diffeient  Couife.  It  fuits  the  Rank  he  holds,  to  be  perpetually  diftributing  his  Favours; 
to  reward  liberally,  and  to  punifh  fparingly  ;  yet,  without  calling  the  leaft  Blemiffi  on  the  Laws': 
For,  in  Truth,  the  Laws  are,  with  Refpedt  to  Judgment,  the  very  fame  as  the  Ballance  is  to 
Weight,  or  the  Line  and  Level  are  to  Judge  of  Plans.  Therefore,  to  make  Judgment  depend  on 
either  Love  or  Hatred,  on  Humour  or  Caprice  ;  or  on  the  particular  Views  of  any  Perfon  fcever, 

is  wanting  to  judge  of  Weight  without  a  Ballance,  and  of  Plans,  without  a  Line  or  Level.  Is  it 
not  wanting  to  be  deceived  ?  '  : 

Chuko  lyang  (ID  was,  while  he  lived,  Equity  itfelf.  He  openly  declared,  “  That  his  Heart 
was  a  Ballance,  which  neither  Authority,  Aftecftion,  nor  Intereft,  could  turn  to  any  Side.”  And  iii 
this,  he  fayed  nothing  but  what  was  very  true.  And  who  was  this  Chu  ko  lyang  ?  He  was  Minifter 
°  a  tate  in  a  Kingdom  of  no  great  Extent.  What  Companion  is  there  between  him  and  our 
cAigu  mp^rois  ?  How  then  happens  it,  that  the  Lord  of  fuch  a  vaft  and  flourifhing  Empire 

T  kl1  ru  bl].nSin§  down  uPon  himfelf  the  Curfes  of  his  Subjects,  by  rendering  their  efta- 
aws  ubordinate  to  his  own  Views,  nay,  even  to  his  particular  Inclinations? 

anotber  Point*  It  frequently  happens,  that  you  are  difpofed  to  amufe  yourfelf 
nngs,  fometimes  of  very  little  Moment;  neverthelefs,  you  will  not  have  People 


very 

(a)  Orig.  Hatou  yu ,  which  feems  to  be  a  Miflake 

ffi  ‘  »  A", the  grclt  0fficcrs-  2-  All  the  fubaltern  Officers. 

3.  The  People. 

(*)  Orig.  10  Iin  in  Depth. 

.  (D  %  c^8  Companion.  Tay  tfong  is  given  to  underftand  'that 
it  is  tn  vamfor  him  to  diffemble,  lince  People  fee  thro’  him 


take 

(§)  %  tfing  is  here  reproached  with  his  unfair  Conduft,  and 
told,  that  Spite  of  his  great  Genius,  or  deep  Diilim ulation,  he 
will  never  allure  Men  of  true  Merit  into  his  Service. 

(|[)  A  famous  Minifter. and  General,  while  the  Empire  wa? 
divided  among  three  Princes,  contending  for  the  Sovereigns . 
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are  obl'ervêd  to  au?0'  rgj’j  mi?C^  any  t0  ta^  of  them.  On  thofe  OccaEons,  you 

Subie&s  and  tie  un  tb  *  t-  ^  int?  a  ^a®on>  or  rat-her,  to  feign  one,  in  order  to  frighten  your 

therein  its  teint  kL  i  ffT*  ffeakjng'  If  what  you  do  is  ^fonable,  what  Harm’ is 
food  old Pmverb  S  7  Z***  flgnifies  ^  Endeavours  to  conceal  it?  We  have  a 

to  Jo  it ’’  When  am  a^S’  f  -a  t0  keep  fecret  -what  we  would  not  have  known,  is  not 

hat  ali  we  âv  or  TJ  Til  °\  nTS  ov^h,eard>  b“  beft  Way  is  to  be  filent.  To  ^xpeft 
Imagination  (*)  ■  Tlîe  p?-  C  con.cea  f  f10_m_all  Mankind,  or  {hall  never  be  talked  of,  is  a  vain 

others  laugh  at  our  own  Expence!'1  “  *  ^  ’*  *S  Utt£rly  ufelefS;  and  a11  we  Sain  b?  St>  “to  make 

nubteGood  wtfn  ft  ak  a  §rnat  P™?*.  °n  which>  whofoever  had  any  Advice  to  give  for  the 
Boa  d  Sheîeon  evf  Vat  that.,Pnnce  §ave  bi™  immediate  Audience.  Shun  affixed  a 
vernment  '  *  ^  had  Llbmy  t0  Write  d°Wn  whatever  he  judged  amifs  in  the  Go- 

ffiouH^comflit ar  Perf°n  aPartkular  Officer,  whofe  Bufinefs  Was  to  regifter  what  Faults  he 

Maxims  Tê  T  ‘  rT C™kA'°  be  engraven,  on  the  Moveables  of  his  Apartments,  the’  chief 
Ma  of  the  wife  Tay  kong.  Thus  did  thofe  famous  Princes,  in  the  heighth  of  their  Profpe* 

rity,  not  only  watch  oyer  themfelves,  but  got  others  to  do  it  alfo.  Ever  fteadv  and  impartial, 
they  mlpired  all  their  Officers  with  no  lefs  Confidence  than  Zeal  ;  and  Virtue  eftablifhed  among 
them  a  Harmony,  as  delightful  as  beneficial.  6 

«  "  f  Fninrr  trul?  ™rtuous;  {fayed  VÙ  ti)  takes  Pleafure  in  hearing  Things  told  him,  -which  are 
naturally  difagreeable  to  others.  ”  In  effedt,  to  cherilh  faithful  and  fincere  Officers,  and  to  drive 
from  h.m  Flatterers  and  Slanderers  is  indifputably,  the  beft  Courte  a  Prince  can  take,  both  for  his 
own  Security,  and  the  Welfare  of  his  State.  It  has  been  experienced  in  all  Ages,  that  no  Dynafty 
was  ever  known  to  penffi  fo  long  as  the  Sovereign  and  his  Minifies,  united  by  the  powerful  Bond 
of  Virtue,  adted  in  Concert  for  the  common  Good.  But  it  too  often  happens,  that  Princes,  find¬ 
ing  their  Power  well  eftablifhed,  and  the  public  Affairs  on  a  good  Footing,  have  negleded  able  and 

zealous  Men,  in  order  to  advance  others,  whofe  fupple  Difpofitions  have  rendered  them  more 

agreeable. 

•And  you,  Gieat  Prince,  recall  to  Mind,  I  beieech  you,  the  Beginning  of  your  Reign,  when  be¬ 
ing  moderate,  weary,  and  vigilant,  you  joyfully  embraced  whatever  beneficial  Propofals  were  made 
you  :  If  you  chanced  to  make  a  Slip,  how  light  foever  it  was,  you  repaired  it  inftantly  ;  you  re¬ 
ceived  even  the  harfheft  Remonftrances  with  Pleafure,  which  appeared  in  your  Countenance  ;  and 
accordingly,  all  Men  of  Capacity  were  eager  to  iffift  you  with  their  Councels.  But  now/  that 
you  have  nothing  to  difturb  your  Quiet,  when  even  the  remoteft  Barbarians  are  your  obedient 
Vaffals,  you  feem  to  be  quite  another  Man.  Grown  haughty  and  full  of  yourfelf,  at  the  fame 
time  you  exclaim  againft  Flattery,  and  the  Views  which  accompany  it,  you  liften  with  Pleafure 
to  Flatterers,  who  load  you  with  Applaufes.  You  hold  florid  Difeourfes,  touching  the  Ufeful- 
nefs  of  juft  and  fincere  Remonftrances;  but  at  the  Bottom,  you  like  not  to  have  any  fuch  made 
you.  Thus  you  gradually  open  the  Door  to  Vice  and  Lucre.  The  Path  of  Virtue  is  more  and 
more  flopped  up,  and  that  fo  vifibly,  that  it  is  perceived  even  by  thofe  who  are  ieaft  attentive  (-j-). 
This  is  no  trifling  Matter.  It  was  by  your  former  Conduct,  that  your  Empire  is  become  fo 
well  fettled:  By  your  prefent  Conduct,  it  cannot  avoid  falling  to  Ruin.  Is  it  poffible  you  ffiould 
not  fee  it  ?  And,  in  cafe  you  really  do  fee  it,  how  chances  you  do  not  haften  to  apply  a  Remedy  ? 
Ever  fince  I  had  the  Honour  to  ferve  your  Majefty,  my  confiant  Dread  has  been,  leaft  Men  ffiould 
ceafe  from  fpeaking  to  you  with  intire  Freedom  ;  and  now,  with  Grief,  I  find,  that  fuch  Freedom 
of  Speech  is  much  out  of  Ufe  to  what  it  was  heretofore. 

In  all  the  Memorials  prefented  you,  relating  to  national  Affairs,  the  Memorialifls  content  them¬ 
felves  with  briefly  hinting  what  Inconveniences  have  occured,  or  at  moft  what  are  to  be  feared. 
As  to  Means  of  remedying,  or  preventing  them,  I  do  not  obferve  that  they  make  the  leaft  Men¬ 
tion  of  any.  But  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  it:  Your  Haughtinefs  keeps  you  in  too  high  a  Sphere  ; 
And,  even  when  you  imagine  you  defeend  from  it,  you  ftill  refemble  a  Dragon  (f;)  armed  all  over 
with  fharp-pointed  Scales.  Men  dread  to  approach  you,  and  yet  far  more  to  irritate  you  by  fpeak¬ 
ing  with  Freedom.  Such  as  at  firft  dared  not  to  explain  themfelves  fully,  and  touched  on  Matters 
gently,  finding  that  was  not  fufficient  fought  how  to  compafs  their  Defign  :  But  meeting  with 
no  Encouragement,  they  chufe  to  remain  filent  ;  and  this  they  the  more  readily  incline  to  do,  by 
Reafon  that  were  they  even  affured  of  bringing  you  at  firft  to  approve  their  Propofals,  as  being 
both  momentous  and  reafonable,  they  have  always  Room  to  fear  that  your  Favorites,  not  relifn- 
ing  them,  will  make  you  alter  your  Mind  ;  and  that  all  the  return  they  fhall  meet  with  from  your 
Majefty  for  their  Zeal,  will  be  feme  Affront.  Even  the  People  of  your  own  Retinue,  ycur  Offi¬ 
cers,  and  Domeftics,  who  are  perpetually  about  your  Perfon,  are  in  fuch  awe  of  you,  that  when 
there  is  a  Meceffity  of  informing  you  of  what  may  give  you  Difpleafure,  they  ftand  looking  on 
each  other,  none  daring  to  open  his  Mouth.  How  then  dare  your  Officers  without  Doors  repre- 
fent  to  you  frankly  every  thing  which  their  Zeal  prompts  them  to?  Your  Majefty  fays,  in  one  of 
your  late  Declarations,  “  When  my  Officers  have  any  Reprefentation,  touching  State-Matters,  to 
«  lay  before  me,  they  may  do  it  :  But  let  them  not  from  hence  expert  that  I  fhall  come  into  all 
“  the  Meafures  they  propofe.”  Now,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend,  how  you  could  refolve  to 

exprefs 

(*)  The  Chiuefe  Expreffion  is  :  This  is  attempting  to  catch  wards  and  forwards.  v 

Birds  with  one  Hand,  and  covering  the  Eyes  with  the  other.  (})  In  China)  a  Dragon  is  the  Emperor’s  Symbol,  and  is  no 

(f)  The  Original  Chinefe  has  it,  the  People  who  travel  back-  Way  odious. 
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exprefs  yourfelf  in  this  Manner  ;  for  fnrely  it  is  not  the  Way  to  excite  People  to  give  you  wh  1 
fome  Advice,  but  rather  to  deter  them  from  it.  Believe  me,  nothing  but  a  noble  and  zt  '  °  C" 
Zeal  can  induce  a  Subject  to  give  his  Sovereign  Advice.  It  is  known  to  be  a  de!icatea Point 
even  when  they  meet  with  the  utmoft  Encouragement  from  the  Prince,  it  is  much,  if  on  ft 
Occa  lions,  the  moll  Refolute  find  not  within  them  fome  Remains  of  Fear,  which  hinders  th* 
from  faying  All.  To  exprefs  yourfelf  then  as  you  do,  is  with  one  Hand  to  open  a  Door  for  Cou01 
cel,  and  to  Ihut  it  with  the  other:  So  that  one  is  at  a  Lofs  what  to  depend  on,  or  which  Metl/d 
to  chufe.  The  bell  Means  you  can  ufe  to  procure  good  Conned,  is  for  you  to  love  it  really  a°d 
ilncerely.  When,  King  of  ff,  affe&ing  a  particular  Kind  of  Violet  Colour,  his  whole  Kingdom 
wore  no  other.  A  certain  King  of  %ju  having  declared  that  he  liked  llender  Women  all  th 
Ladies  of  his  Palace  fafted  to  get  fine  Shapes  ;  and  feveral  of  them  died  with  over-faftine  No  6 
if  a  Defire  of  pleafing  the  Prince  in  fuch  Trifles,  could  have  fo  much  Power  over  Women  and  th’ 
very  Populace,  how  much  more  might  not  prudent  and  zealous  Officers  be  influenced  by  a  Deru*e 
to  pleafure  him,  and  afiifl:  him  with  their  wholefome  Council,  if  they  faw  he  really  loved  it  ?  B 
when  the  Heart  is  not  lb  difpofed  Words  are  ufelefs,  nor  can  Appearances  deceive. 

Tay  tfong ,  having  perufed  this  Remonftrance,  anfwered  it  with  his  own  Hand  in  the  follow 

Terms;  viz. - “  I  have  attentively  read  over  your  Difcourfes,  from  Beginning  to  End  •  It  k 

“  throughout  both,  follid  and  preifing;  in  fhort,  it  is  fuch  as  I  expeded  from  you  I  am  fenfibl 
“  °f  my  own  Want  of  Virtue  and  Capacity.  I  cannot  think  on  our  glorious  Monarchs  of  ant^ 
“  ent  Times,  without  extreme  Confufion.  Had  I  not  fuch  ftout  Rowers  (*),  how  could  I  fif-i’ 
“  Crofs  fo  wide  a  River?  How  can  we,  without  falted  (f)  Mey-tfe,  rightly  give  a  S-inrv  th*  1  ' 

“  Relifhes  ?  As  a  Token  of  my  Satisfadion,  I  make  you  a  fmall  Pfefenfof  300  Pieces  of  Silk  ”  ^ 
The  Emperor  Kang  hi  greatly  commends  ching,  Difcourfe:  Divers  Authors,  both  antient 
and  modern,  do  alfo  fpeak  in  Praife  of  it.  One  of  them  compares  Wey  ching  to  Kay  i  and  Toll 
chong  fau,  both  of  them  famous  under  the  Han  Dynafty.  «  They  were  all  one  th*  f  0 

;4l:,iïïd? '• ,b"  *"*">  **  °n,y  “““ ,h'”'  s  «s  its 

In  the  eleventh  of  thofe  Yean  filed  Chin  quan,  (b)  the  Emperor  Tay  tfong  undertaking  tn  h„;u 

lTtL%kceafL¥ey  {han’  thC  fam  ^  Chl"S  diffUaded  Um  frm  k ’  ^  -“X-S 

HE  introduces  it  with  an  Account,  from  Hiftory,  of  the  unhappy  Cataftrophe  of  feveral 
Princes,  attributing  all  to  their  foolilh  Extravagance.  He  dwell!  moft  on  the  Dynafty 
or  tne  which  was  of  a  very  fhort  Continuance,  and  to  whom  the  Tang  Dynafty  had  bit 

tJ°ng  t0Und£rftaDd  that  h£  «  ^  theffmeU,  wtreb 

«  "  Tihe  ^f°P^  (purfues  he)  have  < rnly  changed  one  tyrannical  Government  for  another  not 
nric  u  .ke  it.  By  purfumg  this  Courfe,  you  may  arrive  at  the  fame  Point.  The  leaft  that  can 

P?  M3!  ST”  '%  y°“  T  •  “A-*0  y°Ur  Defcendants  »  rifled  exhaufted  Empire,  with  a  Load 
°f  from  their  Sub, efts.  Now,  the  Groans  and  Execrations  of  a  People  briny 

<c  tne  p  rufh  r  |he  ShlU  up0n  b°th  Pr,"ce  and  State  :  This  Wrath  is  followed  by  frefh  cl 
lamities ,  Public  Calamities  naturally  caufe  Troubles  and  Commotions.  There  are  but  few 

Princes  who  have  not  a  Love,  either  for  Reputation  or  for  Life  :  How  comes  it  to  Jfi  fW 
“  you  take  not  this  into  Confideration ?"  H  t0  Pals*  that 

In  the  fame  Year,  Wey  ching  prefentei  another  Difcourfe  to  the  Emperor  Tay  tfong. 

HE  begins  with  telling  him,  as  in  the  preceeding  ones,  that  hisMajefty  is  no  longer  the  fame 
Perfon  he  has  been  ;  that  he  is  become  haughty,  &c.  And  after  animadverting  to  him 
1  nat  if  It  be  the  Water  (+)  which  bears  up  the  Bark  (§),  it  is  likewife  the  Water  which  fwallcws 

t  up,  he  propofes  to  him  ten  Points  whereon  to  meditate,  according  to  as  many  different  Situati 
ons,  in  which  his  Heart  might  chance  to  find  itfelf.  6  y  1  bltuatl* 

Does  a  Prince  (fays  he)  find  vaft  Defires  grow  in  his  Heart?  It  behoves  him  to  remember  this 

what  DoeV  h^Ex1  “d  fofV7ffnecefrary.  for.  Sovereigns;  Learn  to  be  content  vith 

luj at  jujp.ee s.  -  Does  the  Exigence  of  Affairs  require  fome  military  Exoedirinn  ?  \M*  h™* 

°;„  i  m  ?c“sr  £•  *-“?•*  «* 

SXed to  thlsTE*Pedltlon  «°  reftore  Order,  when  Order  is 

felf?  Does  he  with  fuch  ViVur  °  Tt  r  *s  tempted  to  fiudy  how  he  may  diftinguifh  him- 

glorious  to  a  Man  and  efbecialh  IT  a  V  °  ^nterPf1^e  '  Let  ^im  think,  That  nothing  is  mon 

the  Mafiery  over  'himfelT  *Doe<;  h/ff humanity  an^  Moderation ,  which  give  him 

tinefs  which  hishlp  T  i°5  he.finlrifing  his  Heart,  any  Motions  of  Pride  and Haueh- 

Z  Jnd  the  vryfa  liïf  “d7  D,Sni/y  ^  infPired  ?  Let  hi^  ">  ^at  the  greTe/iRi, 
very  Sea  itfelf,  are  lower  than  the  fmalleft  Brooks,  without  lofmg  their  Advantages.— 

ïn 

Giand  Officers.  ^  °f  ^3tC  Mm,fters.  and  other  (A)  Ini the  Orig.  c'ejlh  meme  Empereur ,  which  Teems  to  be 

^ ^ Jtci Z^hlal*  “  Year  of  his  Re^> ^ of 

(t)  An  Emblem  of  the  People.  (§)  Emblem  of  Emperors. 
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In/hiixUralTPiVejri1onS}  * * * (§)et  pever  forget  the  antient  Rule,  of  inclofing  the  Game  on  throe  Sides 
My  \  /•  fr  Indolence  or  Lazinefs  attacks  him,  let  him  call  to  Mind  the  Saying:  ‘To  begin  well 
is  of  no  Signification ,  except  you  likewefe  end  well.  • — -  If  he  perceives  or  fears,  that  Matters  of  Mo¬ 
ment  are,  or  will  be,  concealed  from  his  Knowledge  :  Let  him  thoroughly  examine  his  Heart  *  let 
htm  utter  y  amjh  thence,  all  Prejudice ,  all  Humour  and  Caprice ,  all  particular  Affections  and  Aver- 
fojf  >  trl  a  or(*>  let  there  be  a  perfect  V acuum  :  He  then  will  never  want  zealous  and  faithful  Sub - 
jedls ,  who  will  acquaint  him  with  whatfoever  it  concerns  him  to  know.  With  regard  to  the  Care  he 
ought  to  take,  to  prevent  wicked  Men  from  impofing  on  him  with  Calumnies  and  falfe  Reports* 
the  molVeneétual  Method  is,  Lo  be  himfelf  fo  virtuous ,  that  wicked  Men  dare  not  approach  him. 
In  the  Diftnbution  of  Rewards,  let  not  a  Fit  of  Good-humour  carry  him  too  far  j  and  when  he 
is  to  mnidl  Punishments,  let  not  Anger  have  any  Part  therein. 

#>  •  ■  *  -à.  --  *  +  ■  ^  -■  *  I  L  «.  |  '  |'  '  I  1  ^  >  '  ( 

In  the  firfl  of  thofe  Tears  filed  Shin  kong,  (a)  the  Emprefs  Vû  hew,  greatly  harrajfng  her  People , 
in  order  to  preferve,  and  pujh  farther ,  certain  Conquefis,  Tyen  jin  kye,  made  her  the  following 

Remonftrance. 

I  HA  VE  conftantly  heard  it  laid,  That  Ly  en  hath  placed  the  Barbarians  in  the  Regions  abf> 
lutely  diftindt  from  our  Territories.  The  Empire  under  our  ancient  Princes*  was  bounded  by 
the  Sea,  Eaftwards*  Weftward,  by  Lew  ma  *  Northward  by  the  Defart  Li  o  no  j  and  its  Southern 
Bound,  was  what  goes  by  the  Name  of  the  Uling  (•f*).  Thefe  were  the  Barriers  which  Lyen  had  fet 
between  us  and  the  Barbarians.  It  appears  from  our  Chronicles,  that  diverfe  Lands,  into  which 
our  three  firfl:  famous  Dynafties  never  introduced  either  their  Knowledge  or  their  Arms,  are  now 
Part  of  your  Dominion.  Your  Empire  is  not  only  far  more  extenfive  than  thole  of  the  Ing  and 
the  Hya  (J),  but  it  even  furpafles  that  of  the  Han.  And  does  not  all* this  fatisfy  you  ?  Why 
fliould  you  carry  your  Arms  beyond  them,  into  barbarous  and  uncultivated  Countries  ?  Why 
fliould  you  drain  your  Treafuries,  and  harrafs  your  People,  by  attempting  needlefs  Conquefts  ? 
Why  will  you  prefer,  to  the  follid  Glory  of  Governing  a  flourilhing  Empire  in  Peace,  the  vain 
and  imaginary  Honour  of  conftraining  a  few  Savages  to  wear  Caps  and  Girdles  ? 

Shi  whang ,  under  the  Lfn,  and  Vû  ti ,  under  the  Han  did  fo:  But  our  five  Li (§),  and  our  three 
Whang,  never  did  any  thing  like  it.  Now,  to  prefer  the  Examples  of  Shi  whang  and  Vû  ti,  to 
thofe  of  our  moft  illuftrious  ancient  Monarchs,  is  to  hold  the  Lives  of  Men  as  nothing,  and  make 
you  hated  by  all  your  Subjects.  Shi  whang  himfelf,  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  you:  The  Fruit  of 
all  his  Exploits  was,  that  his  Son  loft  the  Empire.  V u  ti,  one  of  the  Han,  imagined,  that  by  the 
Hoards  his  Predeceflbrs  had  left,  he  might  extend  his  Dominions.  He  undertook  four  Wars  fuc- 
ceffively,  and  maintained  them  well  enough  ;  But  his  Treafure  being  quite  exhaufted,  he  was 
obliged  to  burden  his  People,  and  the  Mifery  foon  became  general:  Fathers  fold  their  Children, 
Hufbands,  their  Wives  *  infinite  Numbers  periftied  thro’  mere  Want,  and  Robbers,  in  numerous 
Bands,  fwarmed  in  every  Quarter.  At  length,  Vu  ti  opened  his  Eyes,  and  giving  over  his  military 
Defigns,  applied  himfelf  to  the  peaceable  Government  of  his  Empire  *  and,  to  convince  the  whole 
World  of  his  Repentance  and  Intentions,  in  nominating  Hew  (||)  to  be  his  Prime  Minifter,  the 
Title  he  conferr’d  on  him  was,  Fu  min  hew  (4).  This  Alteration  in  Vu  ti,  procured  him  the 
powerful  Affiftance  of  Lyen.  One  of  our  old  Proverbs  fays,  A  Coachman  fears  being  over-turned, 
where  he  has  feen  another  over-turn.  The  Comparifon,  tho’  fomewhat  low,  may,  for  its  Senfe, 
be  applied  to  what  is  ever  fo  great. 

He  next  lays  down  at  large,  the  vaft  Expences  of  a  War  j  and  concludes,  with  exhorting  the 
«  Emprefs,  “  not  to  go  to  feek  thofe  Pifmires  in  their  Holes,  but  only  to  keep  the  Frontiers  well 

<c  guarded.”  \  ]  4 

The  fame  Emprefs  Vu  hew,  whom  her  imperial  Confort  left  Regent  at  his  Deceafe,  fet  a  fide,  and  ba - 
nijhed  the  Heir  to  the  Crown ,  then  a  Minor.  She,  long  after,  recalled  him,  on  a  Remonftrance 
made  her  on  that  Occafion,  by  SÛ  ngan  heng  :  But,  as  Jhe  ftill  continued  ruling  fingly,  thd  far 
advanced  in  Tears ,  without  faying  a  Word  of  reftoring  the  rightful  Prince  who  was  of  fit  Age  to 
govern,  the  fayed  Sû  ngan  heng  put  the  following  Remonftrance  into  a  little  Box,  and  fo  got  it 

privately  conveyed  to  her  Hands. 

*  A  TRULY  faithful  and  zealous  Officer,  never  lets  his  Zeal  give  Way  to  the  Times,  either 
/V  in  Hones  of  saining  the  Sovereign’s  Favour,  or  thro’  a  criminal  Fear  of  lofing  it.  A  real 
moZh^docs  not,  thro’  Apprehenfion  of  Death  or  Defire  of  Life,  omit  doing  what  is 
âftuallv  his  Duty  When,  therefore,  a  Prince’s  Conduct  appears  faulty,  there  is  Reafon  to  im- 
ftnfe  i/mrtlv  to  his  great  Officers  taking  no  notice  thereof.  The  late  Emperor,  on  his  Demife, 
L  intrufted  to  you  jointly  with  the  Prince  his  Heir,  the  Government  of  the  Empire.  But,  alas  1 
Even  under  Tau  and  Shun. ,  there  were  found  a  Kong  kong,  and  a  %uen.  Certain  Difcontents  have 
j  6  R  occafioned 


(*)  A  Glofs  fays  ;  “  We  muft  always  leave  the  Game  feme 
«  Gap,  that  Part  may  get  away,  and  the  Species  be^pre  erve 
k  Befides,  this  fhews  Clemency  and  good  Nature.  _ 

(a)  That  is,  the  fourteenth  Year  of  this  Emprefs  Reign. 

(+)  Thefe  two  Words  imply  Moving  Sands.  U,  figmfies  five  , 
I'm?  is  Mountain,  ora  Chain  of  Mountains  :  [fivefandy  i 
(|)  Names  of  Dynafties.  \Ing  is  the  fame  with  the  c>hang. J 

(§)  i.  e.  Our  ancie.nt  and  wifeft  Princes. 


(||)  A  Title  of  Dignity,  equivalent  with  Duke. 

(f  )  Fu,  to  make  happy  :  min,  the  People  ;  Fu  min  he ou,  is,  the 
Duke  charged  to  make  the  People  happy. 

(*)  The  Chine/e  here,  and  on  all  fuch  Occafions,  avoid  the 
ordinary  Exprcflions  Died,  Death,  Deceafe,  Defunct,  & c.  In  this 
Place  it  Verbatim  runs,  in  repofng  his  Chariot ,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  we  fay,  in  fnifing  his  Career. 
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occafioned  a  Divifion,  between  your  Majefty  and  that  young  Prîncç  •  which  I  attribute  t  U 
Unhappinefs  of  the  Times,  but  others,  to  your  Ambition.  “  The  Exprefs,  fay  they  w  ° 
dethrone  the  Li  (*),  and  tranfmit  the  Empire  to  fome  other  Family:  Elfe  confiderln^u*0 
*£  great  Age,  why  does  (he  not  fufter  her  Son  to  reign  f”  *  &  ^er 

That  which  J  myfelf  fay,  and  which  feems  to  me  to  be  Fad,  is,  that  your  Court  fwa 
with  Sycophants,  and  the  Door  is  (hut  againft  wholefome  Counfel.  As  the  Empire  is  attacked*?  * 
Barbarians,  and  your  People  fuffer  at  the*  rate  they  do,  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  prefer  7 
them,  and  free  yourfelf  from  the  prefent  Embarafs.  This  Empire  which  you  now  rule  over  is  th& 
fame  that  once  appertained  to  thofe  illuftrious  Monarchs  Tau  and  Ven  vang.  The  Sm  (+)  <wuC 
lately  poffeffed  it,  having  by  their  ill  Condud,  become  unworthy  thereof,  faw  themfelves  fa  UD0° 
from  every  Quarter.  While  like  Deer  they  fled,  Numbers  of  Crows  affembled  :  Then  .appeared1* 
like  an  Eagle ,  (J)  or  a  flying  Dragon ,  our  illuftrious  Founder  of  the  Tang  ;  who,  after  he'had 
reftored  a  Calm  in  the  Empire,  was  acknowledged  as  its  Sovereign.  He  ftipulated  with  all  the 
Grandees,  that  only  the  Li  mould  be  made  or  ftiled  Vang  ;  and  that  the  other  Titles  of  Dienit 
(§)  ffiould  not  be  beftowed  on  any,  but  thofe  who  had  deferved  them  by  their  Services.  Accord^ 
ingly,  he  gave  a  few  of  them  to  fuch,  as  had  ferved  him  well  already.  The  Agreement  was  con* 
firmed  by  Oath;  nay,  even  Blood  was  drawn  to  that  effed.  If  then  your  Majefty  now  fills  the 
Throne,  it  is  not  therefore  ever  the  lefs  the  Throne  of  the  Tang.  “  A  Maepv  favs  the  S7>;  y 
builds  her  Neft,  and  the  Bird  Kyew  places  herfelf  there  afterwards.”  You  are  a  Woman  and 
born  a  Subjed  ;  yet  you  are  become  Emprefs  and  Miftrefs.  How  comes  this  to  pafs  ?  Doubtlefs  it 
was  done  with  no  other  View,  but  that  you  ffiould  take  Care  on  your  Part  to  ad  conformable 
to  the  Defigns  of  Tyen  (or  Heaven )  and  win  People’s  Hearts.  There  was  a  Time  when  dif 
gufted  with  the  Condud  of  the  Heir,  who  had  not  then  attained  to  Years  of  Maturity  you  had 
Thoughts  of  fubftituting  in  his  Stead  his  Brother  Vang ,  of  Syang.  But,  reflecting  afterwards 
that  this  Prince  was  the  younger,  and  rightly  fearing  to  ruin  the  Royal  Family*  by  creating 
therein  Trouble  and  Divifion,  you  wifely  conformed  with  the  People’s  Wiffies  bv  recalling 

•WT'  ^  1  *  p  J  ,  .  ■_  _  ,  is  now  of  ripe  Age  ;  he  has  withal?,  many 

Virtues;  he  is  your  Son,  and  you  are  his  Mother  :  All  this  notwithftanding  you  envv  him 
the  Station  whereof  he  is  fo  worthy,  and  with-hold  what  is  his  Due.  y 

It  is  a  true  Saying,  £t  That  thofe  in  the  Provinces  generally  follow  the  Court's  Example  ”  Bv 
dealing  fo  unjuftly  by  the  right  Heir,  what  Sort  of  Example  is  it  you  fa  the  whole  Empire  ? 
What  Hope  is  there,  after  this,  of  reforming  its  Abufes,  of  eftabliffiing  good  Manners  and  more 
particularly,  of  propagating  Tendernefi  and  Piety  in  Familes  ?  With  what  Front  dare  ’you  hence 
forwards  appear,  at  the  Burial-Place  of  the  late  Emperor  and  his  Anceftors?  You  have  hitherto 
indeed,  reigned  alone  and  peaceably  :  But  know  you  not,  that  Things  are  never  nearer  their  Fall* 
than  when  they  have  attained  their  utmoft  Perfedion  ?  That  which  is  powr’d  into  a  Veffel  al¬ 
ready  full,  runs  over  upon  the  Ground.  It  is  often  fo  very  neceflary  to  come  immediately  to  a 
Refqlution,  that  to  make  the  leaft  Delay  will  ruin  our  whole  Defign.  For  my  Part  it  feems  to 
me,  that  both  Tyen  and  Men,  are  ready  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Li  (||). 

Befides,  why  at  your  Years  (for  the  Water,  which  is  almoft  all  run  out,  will  foon  ftrike  the 
Bell)  (+)  ■ why  ffiould  you  ftill,  I  fay,  fatigue  yourfelf  both  Day  and  Night?  Why  do  you  not 
throw  off  the  heavy  Load  of  Government,  and  charge  the  Prince  with  it  ?  Your  Repole  is  ablo- 
lutely  concerned  ;  and,  if  you  are  more  fenfible  of  any  thing  elfe,  it  alfo  concerns  your  Honour 
This  Aftion  will  gain  you  the  greateft  Praifes  at  prefent,  and  it  folely  depends  on  you  to  have  it 
tranfmitted  to  Poftenty,  by  Songs  and  Hiftories.  I  therefore  exhort  you  to  it,  as  to  a’  Thing  of 
high  Importance  to  the  Tranquillity  of  the  whole  Empire.  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  I  ought  not 
to  prize  a  fhort  Life,  and  fail  in  Duty  to  my  Country  by  a  criminal  Silence.  I  therefore  intreat 
your  Majefty,  to  lpare  a  few  Moments  from  your  great  Occupations,  to  examine  at  leifure  thefe 
my  weak  Arguments.  If  your  Majefty  does  me  the  Juftice  to  look  on  me  as  a  fincere  and  lovai 
Subjeift,  I  conjure  you,  without  Delay,  to  do  what  I  propofe.  But,  if  you  afcribe  my  Remon- 
ftrance  to  any  other  Motive  than  that  of  my  Zeal,  and  are  thereat  offended,  it  is  in  your  Power 

to  punifh  me  for  it,  and,  at  the  Expence  of  my  Head,  to  convince  all  your  Subjefts  that  you  can- 
not  bear  the  Truth.  J 

For  the  better  Underftanding  of  the  foregoing  Peice,  it  is  neceffary  to  fubjoin  what  follows. 

Vü  hew ,  was  originally  a  Girl  of  mean  Condition  ;  it  is  even  fayed  that  ffie  was  a  Slave  :  But 
Kau  tfong,  became  fo  greatly  enamoured  with  her,  that  he  made  her  Emprefs.  When  he  was 
c  ying,  he  appointed  a  Succeflor,  who  was  already  of  fome  Age  :  However,  he  declared  at  the 
ame  time,  that  it  was  his  Will  the  Emprefs  ffiould  govern  in  Conjunction  with  his  Son.  This 
H^ce  being  married,  grew  very  fond  of  his  Father  in  Law,  whom  he  advanced,  and  enriched 
°i  :U,C1  a  ^ree>  t  iat  ah  the  Nobles  made  him  on  the  Occafion  pretty  home  Remonftrances, 

"  ic  \nVLrr  rec£lved  yery  ill  by  the  Prince,  and  caufed  no  change  in  his  ConduCt.  The  Lords 
r  if\at  An1  emfelves  to  the  Emprefs,  who  laying  hold  of  this  Opportunity  to  reign  by  her- 
6  • ’i  ai?1.  p  ier  Son  at  a  great  Diftance  from  Court.  Many  People  however  were  difpleafed 
V,J  focee  ing;  but  the  Grandees  having  been  digufted  with  the  Prince,  had  them- 

felves, 

(*)  The  Name  of the  then  reigning  Family. 

(f)  The  Name  of  the  Dynally,  which  immediately  preceded 

that:  of  th eTang.  7  r 

(1)  I  tt anflate  Fong^  Eagle,  a*id  Long,  Dragon^  after  other  Mif 
fionarks,  but  will  not  warrant  the  Juftnefs  of  the  Tranflation. 


(§)  Of  Hew,  of  Kong,  Sec. 

(||)  Family-Name  of  the  Princes,  of  the  Dynafty  of  the  Tang. 
(■|.)  An  allegorical  Exprefiion,  to  tell  her,  fhe  has  not  long  to 
furvive.  It  hence  appears,  that  the  Cbtneje  had  formerly,  a  Sort 
of  Water-Clock.  [Clepfydra  ] 
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of  a,,  Thus  [he  Exile  and  Difgraté 

SÛ  ngan  her,,  lay  on  the  W^IT  ’  3nd  theEmpreis  governed  alone. 

Emprefs  to  reca  1  the  Prince  and  reftore^fmT^E0^^»  n‘i'y’  which  havinS  found,  hc  advifed  the 
the  Prince  returning  to  Court  waTdecW?f  Vr^  *¥?•  The  E“Prefi  contented  to  it,  arid 
tamed  the  whole  Authority.  ’  As  the  Prince  wastfl  33  but  that  was  all>  for  fte  fti11  re‘ 

his  Faults,  every  one  murmured  at  the  Emnrrft  /  Ufe  A?e’  and  feerned  t0  have  amended 
right  belonged  to  him:  BuTnonJ w?s the  Government,  which 
Befides,  (he  was  fo  befieged  by  certain  Flatterers  \  l°  ^  l°  her>  for  fear  of  her  Refentment  ; 

to  get  a  Petition  conveyS  to  C  how^  V»  T  ^  FaVOrites> that  k  was  *7  difficult 
encouraged  by  the  Succefs  he  met  with  thé  T  C0UraS10US  than  the  reft,  and 

Remonftrance  in  a  Box  which  none  but  the  Emprefs  heéfelf  was  ““pen  °  mC'°fe  f0"°Wing 

the  GrandSTtook  thT^Occafion  to^ddrelth^P^"  **  they  T™'  At  lenSth>  falling  fick, 
to  the  Propofal  they told Mm *°a  “  Thr°ne-  his  agreeing 

a - 

vwn  Palace.  (*)  To  which  it  was  reDlied  that’  to  T  l  *gb  let  htm  retlre  hh 

being  fo  old  and  infirm,  c  u  d”  longer  éat  Cfe  on  T *  ZV?  1°™^ ;  that  fhe 
quired  :  That  It  was  time  for  the  P&ïutid^^^rîStffÂ  ^  E“P?  u~ 

■£S3 “  ‘c“ndi“"  »  **  »•  * 

JntheMh  ofthofe  Year yarned' Tali,  the  Emperor Te  tfong  (a),  publijh'd  the  following  Declaration 

1  °thi!  nïzfZeign'  Vlh*VQ  rceivfd  Tyen  (Heaven)>  an  Order  to  fubfift  the  People  For 

ng00d  F/mACSu0VS  hlS  SuhFas>  not  only  as  hk  Children,  but  even  as  his  own 
Jerion.  He  takes  Care  to  feed  the  Hungry,  and  cloath  the  Naked,  and  yet  he  thinks  he  has  not 

done  too  much,  nor  tshis  Goôdnefs  fatisfied;  it  always  employs  his  Heart,  either  in  the  Care  of 

rendering  his  Suhgedts  happy,  or  in  the  Grief  and  Confufion  of  not  having  fully  fucceeded  In 

in  *v  Hanî  °f  uhiS  Pe0ple’  and  a11  his  SubJe^yare  at  their  own 
f lfe,*  Jhe  old  Men  want  for  nothing,  and  without  Troubles  or  Difquiets,  they  fee  their  Chih 

dren  s  Children  multiply  The  Averages  are  few  and  eafy.  The  Rule  of  which  our  antient 

Pimces  laid  down,  was,  three  Days  Work  of  a  Man  in  a  Year  for  each  Family.  In  fhort  when 

Peace  and  Harmony  obtains  in  a  State,  it  is  eafy  to  promote  Virtue  there  likewife  :  Alas  '  ’l  have 

been  burthened  with  the  Government  thefe  eight  Years,  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  reach'  or  even 

come  near,  this.  But  this  is  not  owing,  notwithftanding  of  my  Defed:  in  Virtue,  to  my  not  doin? 

all  that  lies  in  my  Power  for  that  effed,  and  to  my  not  wiffiing  if  I  could,  to  do  more  But  the 

irruptions  of  the  Barbarians,  -and  the  Troops  that  muft  be  kept  on  foot  to  fecure  our  Frontier 

and  other  neceffary  Expences,  have  put  me  out  of  a  Condition  to  relieve  my  People  and  have 

obliged  me  fometimes,  even  to  load  them  with  new  Taxes.  There  has  been  one  continued  Suc- 

cefiion  of  Inundations  and  Droughts.  We  cannot  fay,  that  we  have  had  one  plentiful"  Year" 

The  Hufbandmen  abandon  the  Fields  ;  Fathers  fell  their  Children  ;  and  the  High-ways  are  full 

of  poor  People,  whom  Neceffity  have  obliged  to  leave  their  Country  and  their  Relations.  It  is 

not  fo  much  their  Fault  as  mine,  that  thus  they  forget  all  their  moft  natural  Sentiments.  I  have 

neither  Skill  enough  to  prevent  their  Neceffities,  nor  Virtue  enough  to  infpire  them  with  the 

Courage  and  Patience  which  thefe  Extremities  require.  This  gives  me  real  Grief,  and  the  oreateft 

Confufion  :  Night  and  Day  I  think  of  nothing  elfe.  Till  fuch  time  as  I  can  relieve  my  People 

as  the  Territory  which  depends  upon  this  Court  has  fuffered  moft,  I  free  it  for  one  Year  of  all  its 

Averages,  and  all  its  Taxes.  And  I  ordain,  that  my  Officers  ftiould  fall  upon  fome  Method  for 

the  Relief  and  Support  of  the  Poor. 

On  Occafion  of  the  Rebellion  of  certain  Chu  chê,  the  Emperor  Te  tfong,  travelled  into  Lyau  tong. 
The  Army  of  Rebells  was  defeated ,  their  Chiefs  were  taken,  and  upon  the  Emperor's  refolding  to 
publifh  an  Indemnity,  the  Soothfayers  told  him ,  that  the  Royal  Family  was  fill  threatned  with 
fome  new  Misfortunes  :  And  that  in  order  to  avert  them ,  it  was  neceffary  to  change  fomewhat  in 
the  prefent  Names  and  Titles.  The  great  Men  propojed. ,  that  he  Jhonld  add  a  Word  or  two  to  his 
own  Surname ,  and  Lû  chê,  as  the  only  Perfon  who  oppofed  it. 

SI R,  faid  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  Emperor,  all  thefe  Surnames  and  pompous  Titles  are 
not  of  ancient  Ufage.  To  aftume  them  even  in  the  moft  flouriftiing  and  happy  Times 
would  difeover  a  Want  of  Modefty.  But  to  encreafe  them  at  fo  melancholy  a  Juncture  as  the 
prefent,  would  be  very  improper,  and  might  be  very  hurtful.  If  you  are  polidve  to  regard  what 
thefe  Soothfayers  pretend,  I  mean,  what  they  fay  with  Regard  to  changing  the  prefent  Titles 

and 

(*)  The  hereditary  Prince,  has  his  Palace  a-part  to  the  Eaft  (a)  Here  Teems  to  be  a  Mirtake,  for  the  6tb  Year  of  the 
of  that  of  the  Emperor;  And  Tong  kong ,  which  fignifies  the  Eajf-  Ta  li,  by  P.  Fouquefs  Chronological  Table,  is  the  otb  Year  of 
em-Palace ,  is  a  common  Expreffion  to  denone  the  hereditary  the  Emperor  Taj  tjonr,  the  immediate  PredecelTor  of  Te  tfom 

Prince.  '  y 
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and  Surnames,  it  would  be  better,  inftead  of  increafing  your  own,  which  would  render  you 
odious  to  teftify  your  Refped  for  the  Advice  which  Tyen  has  given  you,  by  retrenching  them. 

The  Emperor  took  the  Advice  of  Lu  che  very  well,  and  refolved  to  change  only  the  Name  of 
the  Years.  And  then  he  caufed  to  be  ftiewed  to  Lu  chê ,  a  Declaration  minuted  by  a  Secretary  of 
State,  and  afked  his  Opinion  of  it. 

Sir,  anfwered  Lu  chê ,  The  Actions  of  a  Sovereign,  are  what  properly  and  effedually  touches 
the  Heart.  Difcourfes  are  commonly  empty,  and,  if  they  are  not  well  executed,  they  have  not  the 
leaft  effect.  While  you  publifh  a  Declararation  in  fuch  Circumftances,  you  cannot  appear  too 
modeft,  you  cannot  too  much  aggravate  your  own  Failings,  nor  fhow  too  earneft  a  Defire  of  re- 
forming  yourfelf.  The  Emperor  agreed  to  this,  and  ordered  Lu  chê  to  draw  a  Declaration  up, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  Terms. 


Declaration  of  the  Emperor  Te  tfong,  drawn  up  by  Lu  chê. 


TH  E  beft  Means  by  which  a  Prince  ought  to  govern  aright,  and  promote  Virtue  in  his  Em¬ 
pire,  are,  a  fincere  Affedion  for  his  Subjects,  a  generous  Self-denial  in  their  Favours,  a  con¬ 
tinual  Care  to  corred  his  own  Defeats,  to  repair  the  Faults  he  has  committed,  and  to  prefsto  Per¬ 
fection  :  Ever  ffnce  I  mounted  the  Throne,  to  which  I  fucceeded  by  ’my  Birth-right,  there  has 
fcarce  been  any  thing  but  Troubles.  Thefe  Troubles  have  obliged  me,  fometimes  to  negled  the 
ordinary  Ceremonies  with  Regard  to  my  Anceftors  ;  and  have  fo  much  taken  up  my  Mind,  that 
I  have  not,  as  I  ought,  employed  myfelf  to  acquire  Virtue.  While  with  Grief  I  reflected  over 
and  over  again,  upon  thefe  firft  Years  of  my  Reign,  which  I  have  employed  fo  ill,  it  is  time,  faid 
I  to  myfelf,  it  is  time  to  begin  to  repair  them,  by  publickly  acknowledging  that  I  have  loft  them, 
by  laying  open,  without  difguife,  the  melancholy  Effeds  of  my  bad  Conduct  5  and  by  expreffing 
a  fincere  Defire,  to  obferve  a  better,  in  Times  to  come. 

My  Anceftors,  thefe  illuftrious  Founders  of  ourDynafty  Tang,  after  having,  by  their  Valour 
and  their  Virtue,  delivered  the  People  from  Oppreflion,  and  given  Peace  to  all  the  Empire, 
eftablifhed  an  admirable  Order.  In  this,  they  were  aflifted  by  a  great  Number  of  excellent  Offi- 
cers  in  all  Ranks,  whofe  Zeal  they  wifely  animated,  and  whofe  Services  they  generoufly  rewarded. 
Things  being  put  upon  fo  good  a  footing,  continued  there  ;  and  behold  !  at  the  End  of  200  Years, 
(*)  you  fucceed  to  your  Anceftors  in  their  Pofts,  and  to  my  Father  in  his  Throne.  Ever  iince 
my  Acceflion,  my  greateft  Fear  has  been,  leaft  I  fhould  fall  fhort  of  their  Wifdom  and  Virtue; 
and  to  do  my  utmoft  to  imitate  them,  has  been  my  confiant  Refolution.  But  being  educated  by 
Women  in  the  Heart  of  a  Palace,  till  I  was  pretty  well  grown  up  ;  I  at  this  Day,  feel  the  Ef¬ 
fects  of  an  Education,  fo  unfuitable  to  a  Prince.  Being  quite  ignorant  of  the  Affairs  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  entered  into  Poffeflion  of  a  peaceful  Empire  :  But  I  have  not  had  fkill  enough  to  prevent 
that  which  may  diforder  it  :  Unacquainted  with  the  Fatigues  of  Hufbandmen,  unmindful  of  the 
Hardfhips  of  Soldiers,  I  have  not  imparted  as  I  ought,  the  Effeds  of  my  Bounty  to  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  Profe fiions  ;  by  this,  I  have  given  them  a  Right  to  doubt  of  my  Affec¬ 
tion,  and  a  Handle  to  treat  me  with  Indifference.  Befides,  inftead  of  employing  myfelf  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  my  Defeds,  I  have  undertaken  ufelefe  Wars  upon  flight  Grounds.  There  has  been 
nothing  but  the  Motions  of  Troops,  of  Convoys,  and  Recruitings^.  I  have  encreafed  the  ordinary 
Taxes.  Here,  I  have  exaded  Chariots,  there,  Horfes.  There  is  not  a  Province  in  all  the  Empire, 
but  what  has  luffered  by  thefe  Proceedings  ;  My  Officers,  and  my  Soldiers,  after  being  obliged  to 
fight  feveral  times  in  one  Day,  have  fpent  whole  Years,  without  laying  afide,  either  their  Head 
Pieces  or  their  Armour  ;  far  from  the  Burying-places  of  their  Anceftors,  far  from  their  afflided 
and  forlorn  Wives.  My  People  being  obliged  to  leave  the  Lands-  without  Culture,  for  continual 
Averages,  have  been  over- whelmed  at  once,  with  Toil  and  Mifery,  and  reduced  to  wifti  for 
Death,  under  the  Hands  of  an  Executioner,  rather  than  for  fuch  a  Life. 

Mean  time,  L’yen ,  above  me,  gave  me  frequent  Advices,  by  chaftifing  me  ;  yet  I  cannot  profit 
by  it  :  Below,  Men  are  breaking  out  into  Murmurings,  of  which  I  am  not  inform’d.  Thus  Mifery 
increafed  by  little  and  little,  till  a  rebellious  Subjed  has  endeavoured  to  take  the  Advantage  of  this 
Diforder,  and  has  pufhed  his  Inference  to  the  utmoft  Exceffes.  Forgetful  of  all  fhame  and  dread, 
he  has  fpread  Tumults  thro’  all.  The  People  and  the  Nobles,  have  all  fuffered  by  this  ;  and  he 
has  carried  his  Boldnefs  fo  far,  as  even  to  infult  the  Tombs  of  my  Anceftors.  I  am  the  more 
fenfibly  concerned  at  this,  as  I  myfelf  have  been  the  Occafion  of  it:  And  I  never  think  of  it, 
without  the  greateft  Confufion,  and  the  moft  lively  Grief.  Thanks  to  the  Protedion  of  (+)  tyen 
ti,  which  comes  from  on  high,  the  Shin  and  Men,  united  themfelves  in  my  Favour.  My  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  my  Generals,  have  unanimoufly  done  their  utmoft,  to  fhow  their  Zeal  and  their  Abili¬ 
ties  ;  my  Forces  have  ferved  me  well  :  The  Rebel  is  defeated,  and  taken.  I  muff;  now  endeavour 
to  remedy  the  paft  Evils.  It  is  for  an  Introdudion  to  this,  that  I  publiffi  the  preient  Declaration. 
While  I  am  inceffantly  employed  in  remembering  my  paft  Faults,  my  Officers  of  all  Ranks, 

without 


(*)  He  addreiTes  his  Difcourfe  to  the  great  Officers. 

(f)I  have  not  as  yet  tranflated  Tyen,  which  has  occurred  fre¬ 
quently  by  itfelf,  and  is  again  to  be  met  with  in  this  Piece.  He 
{cems  to  have  determined  the  Senfe  of  the  Word  Tyen  in  the 
firlt  Line  of  the  Emperor  le  tfong’s  Declaration  p.  527.]  Here, 
and  in  other  Partages,  the  Character  Ti ,  which  commonly  fig- 
nifies  the  Earth,  is  joined  to  it.  As  I  have  always  left  the  Rea¬ 
der  to  iudge  of  the  Senfe  of  Tyen,  by  that  of  the  Partages  with 
which  it  isconnedted,  I  like  wife  leave  him  to  judge  of  the  Senfe, 


which  it  is  proper  to  affix  here,  and  in  other  Partages,  to  the 
Characters  of  Tyen  and  Ti,  when  joined  together  ;  and  if  it  is 
better  to  make  Lu  cl>e  fay,  that  the  material  Heaven  and  Earth, 
powerfully  protect  ;  and  that  the  Protection-  of  the  material 
Earth,  comes  from  on  High  ;  or  to  underftand  the  Figure  in  the 
fame  Senfe  as  the  Expreffion  Chau  ting,  which  literally  implies 
the  Court  and  the  Hall,  or,  the  Hall  of  the  Court,  fignifies  the  Em^ 
feror  ;  and  Tong  long*  or  the  E  a  fern  Palace,  iigniiies  the  Heredi¬ 
tary  Prince  See. 
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Sr^new  ThlS-  the  ^  addrefs  to  me>  ™*y*  °ne  mother  * 

fo  complaifanT Is  to J L ^  0fLthem  :  1  never  wifll'd  them.  I  have  only  been 

Affair  might  be  taken  intnV  0If>i  ^  a^°u  *kat upon  Advice  of  the  Soothfayers,  a  certain 
Of  -i*  dSj  s~  ..pen  i,  yM.yh  found 

to  incorporate  with  the  moft  imDenetrahir/+\V°  Pe.netra'e> t0  comprehend,  and  as  it  were, 
unite  one's  Virtue  w;fh^V'  -P?  1  r  (+)  15 10  deferve  to  be  called  (+)  Shin:  To 

demanding  like  me  fupport  thefe* Titles  ^Tn  m  C  Called  a/^’?  ShinS'  Can  a  Man>  without  un- 
Order  over  all,  is  what  we  call  (Il  1  Wen  '  To  kn!w.  PeacefulIy  and  fuccefefully,  to  promote  good 
maintain  and  eftahlifh  a  L.™  t*  .  ^0w  the  proper  Management  of  Arms,  in  order  to 

thefe  Epithets  agree  with  me^et"^^.! the  -fi  what^e,  cal1  bein§  (i)Warlike.  Can 
in  their  Writings  Tf  nnt.  \'ha  a •  are  t; lie  magnificent  Titles,  my  Officers  la vifh  upon  me 

KteeK3er  5ÆîSfta0<^  my  uUT°rtblnefs>  1  lhould  accePt  of  them,  lhould  I 
Ln  for  me  ?  d  7  &  m0re  Unworthy  ?  And  would  not  ‘hat  be  a  new  Subject  of  Confu- 

mnrpc'Tnl^-  ’•  tbat  ben“rorth  any  one,  be  who  he  will,  either  at  the  Court,  or  in  the  Pro- 

Man  wboh;  "'/w  A°nS’r  °thet'T^ltIngs*  fllouId  give  me  the  Titles  of  Shin,  Shing,  Wen  VÛ 
Man,  who  is  fubjeft  to  fo  many  Paffions,  is  likewife  fubjeft  to  Inconftancy  :  Sometimes  hé  fol’ 
bws  Virtue  fometimes  Vice.  Both  one  and  the  other,  greatly  depend  upon  the  difeent  W 

moï  V-T  C  the  Pïfon  *V  And  when  the  Pdnce>  bP  his  Wifdom  and  Example,  does  not  pro- 
mote  Virtue  we  need  not  then  wonder,  that  Diforders  and  Villanies  are  very  frequent.  If  there- 

^i1’  who  hitherto  navc mot  known' how  to  give  my  Subjefts  the  Inftrudions  and  Examples  I 

.  J.11’  dlou  d  11  cat  with  Rigor,  all  thofe  who  have  committed  Faults,  it  would  be  a  Kind  of  In- 

p  paft>  1  j°MSr?t  SaYenty  ‘n  me-  After  this,  I  would  not  dare  to  allow  myfelf  to  be 
■called  the  Father  and  Mother  of  my  P eople,  a  Title  fo  eflential  to  a  Sovereign. 

TlIV*6  ore,  deb§n>  m  the  Begmning  of  this  Year,  to  renew  myfelf,  and  to  pardon  what  is  part  : 
The  Year,  which  now  commences,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  Courfe,  ought  to  be  called  the 
fifth  Kyen  chong,  fhall  be  called  the  firft  Twen  hing  ,  And  I  give  an  univerfal  Indemnity  for  all 
Faults  that  have  been  committed  until  the  firft  Day  of  the  faid  Year.  Li  hi  lye,  Tyenywe 
Wang,  U  Jun,  are  Perfons  who  formerly  did  great  Services,  fome  in  the  Cabinet,  others  in  thé 
Pl™  '•  1  have  not  been  able  to  gain  them  :  My  Conduct  towards  them,  has  infpired  them  with 
^Diitruft  and  Uneafinefs  :  They  have  fhared  in  the  laft  Commotions  :  But  their  Faults  tho’  grie¬ 
vous,  are  nothing  in  Comparifon  of  mine.  It  is  a  common  Thing,  when  a  Prince  goes  aftrav 
that  his  Subjeds.  lhould  go  aftray  likewife.  Have  I  really  been  an  Emperor  ?  What  Effets  of  my 
-Power  and  my  Goodnefs  have  been  felt  ?  But  it  is  time  that  they  lhould  be  felt,  and  that  all  the 
Empire  lhould  be  acquainted  with  the  Effeds  which  my  Repentance  hath  had  upon  me^  and  the 
benevolent  Inclination  with  which  it  infpires  me  :  I  pardon  Li  hi  lye ,  and  the  three  others  :  I 
even  give  them  a  full  Pardon  :  I  re-in  veil  them  in  their  former  Ranks  ;  and  I  will  treat  them 
•henceforward,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  (*)  Chu  ban,  is  the  Brother  of  Chu  tfe:  They  are 
both  together  at  prefent,  in  Prifon  :  But  they  were  far  diftant  from  one  another,  when  Chu  tfe 
rebelled.  It  has  not  been  proved,  but  that  the  younger  of  thefe  two  Brothers,  was  firft  acquainted 
with  the  Defigns  of  the  elder.  Otherwaÿs,  I  would  carry  my  Goodnefs  as  far  as  it  would  go. 
But  without  any  further  Examination,  tho’  he  helped  his  Brother,  and  by  that  committed  a 
very  great  Crime,  yet,  I  willingly  grant  him  time  to  reform. 

As  for  the  Troops  dilbanded  towards  the  North  and  South  of  (4.)  Whang  ho ,  all  I  require  of 
them  is,  that  they  retire  to  their  former  Pofts,  by  the  ordinary  Roads,  without  offering  any  Vio¬ 
lence  or  Harm,  to  any  one  whatfoever.  As  for  Chu  tfe ,  he  is  an  ungrateful  perfidious  Villain. 
He  has  joined  the  greateft  Infolence  to  Rebellion  and  Perfidy.  He  has  committed  Outrages,  he* 
has  plundered  and  demolifhed  the  Tombs  of  my  Anceftors,  fo  that  I  dare  not  pardon  him.  Such 
as  have  joined  him  in  his  Rebellion,  whether  People  or  Soldiers,  great  or  inferior  Officers,  as  they 
have  been  deluded  by  his  Artifices,  or  forced  into  his  Meafuresby  his  Violences;  if  they  return 
to  their  Duty,  no  farther  Notice  fhall  be  taken  of  them.  Talents  are  differently  difpofed  of.  A 
Man,  who  cannot  fucceed  in  one  kind  of  Bufinefs,  may  do  Wonders  in  another.  But  as  the 
Architect  who  plans  a  Building,  heaps  up  Materials  of  all  Sorts:  In  the  fame  manner,  a  Prince, 
:who  lays  out  great  Projeds,  does  not  confine  himfelf  to  Perfons  of  one  Kind  ;  and  he  rejects  no 
Man,  who  can  be  good  for  any  one  thing.  Far  lefsfhould  he  reject  for  ever,  thofe  who  being 
otherways  Men  of  Merit,  have  had  the  Misfortune  to  make  fome  Slip,  by  which  they  have  loft 
their  Pofts:  Provided  they  become  Wife  at  their  own  Expences,  they  effedually  reform,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  the  Objed  of  my  Clemency.  If  therefore,  among  thofe  antient  Officers, 
.whether  great  or  fmall,  who  for  flight  Offences,  have  been  degraded,  broke,  or  even  banifhed,  any 
one  is  found,  in  whom  a  rare  Talent,  or  an  uncommon  Capacity  is  difeover’d;  let  fuch  be  prefented 
to  me,  and  I  will  difpenfe  with  the  common  Rules,  by  giving  them  new  Pofts,  according  to  their 
Qualifications.  ’  : 


(*)  The  Chinefe  Expreffion  implies  all  thefe  Senfes. 

•  (f)  Two  very  unfettled  empty  Expreffions  in  the  Chinefe 

lofophy. 

*  CP  Spirit,  Spiritual,  Excellent,  ScC, 

3  (D  Wife  and  virtuous  in  the  firil  Degree. 


(I)  Politic.  4)  n. 

Phi-  f*)  He  was  the  Head  of  the  Rebels. 

(i;  The  Name  of  a  River.  Ho,  figr.ilies  a  River,  Whang, 
Yellow  ;  which  implies,  that  its  Waters  are  tinged  yellow 
by  the  Land  thro’  which  they  run. 


VOL.  I. 
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*  All  you  brave  Officers  of  my  Army,  whofe  Zeal  and  whofe  Valour  have  been  long  unfhaken, 
have  lately  given  greater  Proofs  than  ever  of  both,  by  fo  feafonably  flying,  either  to  defend 
the  Capital,  or  to  Lyau  tong ,  to  make  head  againft  the  Rebels.  Never  fhall  I  forget,  either  your 
toilibme  Marches,  or  your  generous  Combats.  I  know  well,  how  much  both  the  State  and  my 
Family  owe  to  you.  I  want  to  eternife  the  Memory  of  your  Services,  by  honouring  your  Fa¬ 
milies,  and  giving  you  Lands  and  Revenues.  Such  of  the  Soldiers  who  fignaliz’d  themfelves  upon 
the  late  Occaflon,  fhould  likewife  have  fome  Diftindtion.  If  any  amongft  them,  has  unhappily 
committed  any  Fault  that  is  criminal,  let  his  Punifhment  be  diminifhed  three  Degrees  below  what 
the  Law  ordains.  I  grant  to  their  Sons  and  Grand-fons,  the  Diminution  of  two  Degrees.  To  die 
generoufly  in  Defence  of  one’s  Prince  and  Country,  is  a  thing  which  our  ancient  Sages  have  much 
efteemed.  To  gather  together  the  Bodies  and  the  Bones  of  the  Dead,  in  order  to  pay  them  the 
lafl:  Duties,  is  a  thing  recommended  by  the  Book  of  Rites.  Thefe  two  Kinds  of  goods  Works, 
tho  each  of  a  different  Species,  have  for  their  Principle  a  juft  and  a  tender  Compaflion.  We  or¬ 
dain  and  enjoin  the  Magiftrates  of  the  Cities  of  all  Ranks,  that,  if  within  their  Jurifdidtion,  any 
Officers  of  War  die  in  our  Service,  they  carefully  look  for  their  Bodies,  and  caufe  them  to  be 
tranfported  immediately  to  the  Place  of  their  Departure:  And  there  if  they  have  no  Families, 
that  the  Magiftrates  fhall  honourably  difcharge  their  Burials,  and  the  Ceremonies  Tfi,  according  to 
the  Cuftom  ;  That  they  proportionly  adt  in  the  fame  Manner  towards  thofe,  whofe  Bodies  or 
Bones  are  yet  upon  any  Field  of  Battle  :  That  the  Magiftrates  of  the  Neighbourhood  (hall  ga¬ 
ther  them  together,  and  bury  them  decently. 

The  Neceffity  of  keeping  up  our  Troops  in  the  Field,  h&  harrafted  our  People  for  the  Con¬ 
voys.  The  Villany  of  fome  Commiffaries,  has  likewife  very  much  encreafed  their  Yoke.  At 
prefent,  fince  my  Exigencies  are  not  fo  preffing,  I  am  willing,  not  only  to  diminiffi  thefe  oppref- 
five  Averages,  but  to  make  them  a  little  amends  for  what  they  have  fuffered,  I  ordain,  till  I  can 
do  better  for  them,  That  the  Taxes  upon  Marches,  upon  Buildings,  upon  Wood,  upon  Canes, 
upon  Tea,  upon  Varnifh,  and  upon  Iron,  be  henceforth  abolilhed.  And  becaufe  the  Territory 
depending  upon  our  Court,  has  fuffered  more  than  all  the  reft,  as  it  is  the  Place  which  the  Rebels 
have  over-run,  ravaged,  and  burnt  :  I  remit  to  it,  the  half  of  the  Summer  Taxes.  In  that  Part 
of  thefe  Territories  where  I  halted  with  my  Army,  when  I  marched  out  againft  the  Rebells, 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Place  provided  every  thing  in  great  Order  :  This  was  a  great  Relief  to  my 
Troops.  In  that  Spot  let  a  Banner  be  eredted,  which  may  inform  all  the  World  of  my  Faults, 
and  of  their  good  Services.  Let  Fong  tyen ,  which  was  hitherto  but  a  Town,  be  a  City  of  the 
third  Order,  and  bear  the  Name  of  Chi  j  and  let  all  its  Dépendances  be  exempted  for  five  Years, 

from  all  Impofts.  -  -- 

The  firft  Principle  of  a  wile  Government  is,  to  honour  Virtue  *  Earneftly  to  fearch  for  Men  of 
Virtue  and  Merit,  is  the  chief  Dnty  of  a  Prince  :  Thefe  are  Maxims  univerfally  received  in  all 
Ages:  I  call  them  to  Mind,  and  meditate  upon  them  Night  and  Day  :  With  Grief  I  fee 
that  inftead  of  pure  Virtue,  Artifice  and  Contention  prevails  yet  chiefly  at  my  Court.  Shall  this 
then  be  the  Age,  in  which  there  are  no  more  truly  wife  Men.  Doubtlefs,  they  are  not  extindt; 
but  they  have  retired,  and  have  no  Regard  to  my  Words.  They  obferve  my  Conduct,  and  pro¬ 
bably  that  prevents  them  from  appearing  ;  therefore  this  Day,  I  earneftly  recommend  it  to  all  the 
Magiftrates  of  my  Empire,  that  each  in  his  own  Diftridt,  fhould  obferve,  if  there  are  not  fome 
one  of  thefe  wife  Men  who  bury  in  a  Retreat,  a  fublime  Virtue  and  rare  Talents  >  who  con¬ 
tented  with  genuine  Virtue,  practife  it  in  Private,  without  Shew  or  Ambition.  Let  me  be  ac¬ 
quainted,  without  failing,  of  as  many  of  thefe  wife  Men  as  (hall  be  difcovered.  I  ffiall  take  Care 
to  invite  them  according  to  the  Rites,  and  will  omit  nothing  to  engage  them  in  my  Service. 

Likewife,  if  any  one,  whoever  he  is,  is  difcover’d  to  poffefs  an  unfhaken  Uprightnefs  and 
Sincerity,  which  qualifies  him  freely  to  reprefent  to  me,  what  ever  is  for  the  common  Good; 
a  profound  Knowledge  of  our  an  tient  Monuments,  which  may  render  him  capable  of  labouring 
with  Succefs  to  reform  the  Manners  of  the  People  ;  or  a  Angular  Genius  for  War,  fo  as  eafily  to 
become  a  General  ;  I  will,  that  all  fuch  be  prefented  to  me. 

In  like  Manner,  I  enjoin  all  Magiftrates  to  keep  an  exadl  Lift  of  all  Orphans,  old  Men,  Widow¬ 
ers  and  Widows,  and  other  Perfons  who  are  deftitute  of  Support,  and  are  not  in  a  Condition  to 
earn  their  own  Livelihood  ;  and  let  them  be  relieved  according  to  their  Neceftities.  We  likewife 
enjoin  the  two  firft  Officers  of  each  City,  to  appear  in  Perfon,  at  the  Gate  of  the  Houfe  of  every 
old  Man  who  is  above  ninety  Years  of  Age,  in  order  to  inform  themfelves  of  their  Health  and 
their  Wants.  If  any  Man  or  Woman  (hall  excell  in  the  Virtue  proper  to  his  or  her  State,  more 
efpecially  if  a  Woman  fhall  diftinguifti  herfelf  by  Modefty,  or  a  Child  by  filial  Piety  :  Our  Inten¬ 
tions  is,  that  a  Banner  be  eredted  at  their  Houfe,  and  that  all  their  Lives,  they  fhall  be  exempted 
from  fuch  Averages  as  are  leaft  difpenfable. 

It  is  the  Quality  of  War  to  drain  a  State,  it  therefore  behoves  us  at  prefent,  more  than  ever, 
to  live  frugally  and  foberly.  I  defign  to  fet  an  Example  of  this,  by  circumfcribing  myfelf  for  the 
Benefit  of  my  Subjedts.  Of  all  my  Tributes  and  ordinary  Taxes,  I  fhall  only  exadt  fo  much  as 
is  juft  neceffary  for  the  Support  of  my  Troops,  and  to  defray  the  Ceremonies  regulated  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  my  Anceftors.  I  abfolutely  remit  the  reft  to  my  Subjedts  ;  being  forry  and  afhamed  by 
reafon  of  the  Lownefs  of  my  Exchequer,  that  I  am  not  in  a  Condition  to  fatisfy  my  Inclination, 
by  giving  them  more  ample  Rewards,  and  greater  Largeffes.  Moreover,  if  in  thefe  our  prefent 
Letters,  any  thing  has  efcaped  our  Attention,  which  may  render  the  Benefit  of  our  Amnefty  in 

compleat; 
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compleat  ;  I  ordain  the  great  Officers  of  our  Court  add  Provinces,  to  draw  up  an  exa<T  Memorial 
of  what  they  conceive  proper  to  be  added.  In  the  mean  time,  we  declare,  that  whofoever  after 
the  publiffiing  of  thefe  Prefents,  ffiall  prefume,  either  in  Juftice,  or  other  ways,  to  reproach  any 
one  of  a  Fault  for  which  he  has  our  Pardon,  fuch  a  one  (hall  render  himlelf  criminal,  and  incur 
the  Penalty  due  to  that  very  Fault.  If  either  in  the  Mountains,  or  elfe  where,  any  Arms  are  ftored 
up  or  concealed;  we  ordain,  that  they  (hall  be  produced  in  the  Term  of  ioo  Days,  under  the 
Pain  of  being  treated  as  guilty  of  Rebellion.  In  (hort,  as  by  the  antient  Regulations,  thofe  Dé¬ 
clara  tionsjthat  carry  an  Indemnity  in  them,  (hall  be  forwarded  at  the  Rate  of  (*)  fifty  Leagues  in 
a  Day  :  We  Will,  that  the  fame  Regulations  be  obferved  in  this  Cafe;  to  the  End,  that  the  Ex- 
tremeties  of  the  Empire  may  be  the  looner  informed  of  it. 

A  Glofsl]  This  Declaration  caufed  a  general  Joy  all  over  the  Empire:  Particularly  in  Shang 
tong  ;  it  fo  much  affected  the  Officers  of  War  and  the  Soldiers,  that  they  fhed  a  great  many  T ears. 


Phe  (-f*)  fir  ft  Years  of  Te  tfong’s  Reign ,  being  troubled  with  fever  al  Commotions ,  and  that  P rince 
attributing  the  Fault  to  himfelf  in  a  Converfation  he  had  with  Lu  chê  :  The  latter  talked  to  him 
.  in  the  following  Perms. 

GREAT  Sir  ;  I  am  very  far  from  blaming  your  Modefty.  In  this  you  imitate  our  greateff 
Princes  Tau  and  Shun .  Permit  me,  however,  to  inform  you  of  the  Conduct  of  your  Mi- 
nifters,  who  diforder  every  thing.  He  then  particularifes  Lu  ki .  Pe-tjong  modeftly  taking  upon 
him  the  Defence  of  his  Minifter  ;  What  fay  you  to  this,  fays  he  to  Lu  chê:  You  now  forget  your 
TJprightnefs,  you  have  not  the  Courage  to  attribute  the  prefent  Misfortunes  to  me,  but  to  others  : 
But  after  all,  they  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  Men.  In  all  Ages,  is  it  not  well  known,  that  the 
Rife  and  Fall  of  Empires,  is  regulated  by  the  Order  of  (J)  Pyen  ?  Lû  chê  retiring  without  mak- 
any  reply  :  But  a  few  Days  after,  he  prefented  to  the  Emperor  the  following  Writing,  in  which 
having  in  a  livelo  Manner  laid  open  the  Defeats  of  the  Government,  he  concludes  thus. 

-  You  fee.  Sir,  what  in  reality  caufes  Commotions  and  Rebellions.  The  Evil  reaches  farther 
lhan  you  imagine,  and  you  alone  are  ignorant  how  far  it  extends.  While  rebel  Troops  affemble 
end  march  with  flying  Colours,  infulting  even  your  Palace  in  broad  Day  ;  there  is  not  the  lead 
Guard  at  your  Gates  to  defend  them,  nor  even  a  (ingle  Sentinel  who  dares  fay  who  goes  there  ? 
Where  are  thefe  Officers,  by  whofe  Eyes  you  fee,  and  by  whofe  Ears  you  hear.  Daunted  with 
the  Danger  of  which  they"  themfelves  are  theCaufe,  they  neither  have  the  Honefly  to  inform 
you  of  its  Nature,  nor  Courage  to  check  its  Progrefs,  at  the  Hazard  of  their  own  Life.  Yes  I  fay, 
and  maintain  it,  that  your  Minifters  are  very  blameable  :  And  I  dare  averrit  it  ;  it  is  likewife  a 
Fault  in  you,  to  attribute  all  to  the  Order  of  Pyen.  Chew ,  that  Pattern  of  wicked  Princes,  did 
the  fame.  When  it  was  reprefented  to  him,  that  his  Diforders  and  his  Cruelty  ruined  him  :  It  is 
Pyen  anfwered  the  Tyrant,  who  has  made  me  Emperor,  and  upon  him  depends  my  Deftiny.  On 
the  contrary,  we  find,  that  the  Shu  king  makes  a  wife  Prince  fpeak  in  a  very  different  Manner. 
:The  Author  fpeaks  as  follows. 

a  py en  looks  upon  what  I  do,  in  the  fame  Light  in  which  my  People  fees  it  ;  and  Pyen  hears  my 
Words  with  the  fame  Sentiments,  with  which  they  are  heard  by  my  People.  All  then  that  pen 
fees  and  all  that  he  hears,  is  that  which  paffes  amongft  Men.”  One  muft  not  imagine  to  him¬ 
felf’ an  Order  of  l'yen  which  does  not  relate  to,  or  has  no  Connexion  with  the  Adionsof  Men. 
Nothinsr  is  more  unreafonable  than  to  negleft  ones  Duties,  and  to  impute  Miscarriages  naturally 
1  attending  fuch  a  Neglect  to  the  Orders  of  pen.  The  Text  of  the  I  king  fays:  Tyen  is  propi¬ 
tious-  and*  Confucius  commenting  upon  that  Text,  fays;  The  Expreffion  (§)  Tew  t ignifies  the 
fame  ’thing  with  the  Expreffion  Ï/Û.  But  who  are  they  whom  pen  favours  ?  They  who  are 
and  Docile  Who  are  they  whom  Men  ufe  to  relieve  ?  They  in  whom  is  feen  Sincerity 
andProbtv  To  ftudy  ones  felf  with  Submiffion  to  pen,  and  never  to  be  derive  in  Faith  to 
Men  are  the  Means  of  obtaining  Affiftance.  Th s  iting  treating  of  the  Relation  of  Men  to 
Sand  of  the  Affiftance  and  Favours  which  the  latter  grants  or  denies  to  the  former  immedi- 
t  C  it  down,  that  an  Adion  is  good  or  bad,  to  which  fome  Good  as  a  Reward,  or  feme 
atety  lays  n  p  j(h  fvmbolically  anfwers.  Hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  Orders  of 

fetfSTS  fuch,  as  that  nothing  depends  upon  Men  themfelves.  In  effeft, 
Tyen  with  g  wherein  Reafon  and  Virtue  prevailed  thro  all  the  Degrees  of  Men, 

,t  was  never  feen .  Jat^tate,  w  ^  ^  Neither  was  it  ever  feen,  that  an 

Emoire  in  which  Irregularity  univerfafty  prevailed  has  been  bleft  by  2 yen  with  the  Enjoyment 
Empire  in  w  ?  and  a  profound  Peace.  No  ;  never,  never,  was  fuch  a  thing  feen. 

BmTf  vîùr  Majefty  has  ftill  any  Doubt  of  what  I  fay,  behold,  without  going  very  far,  how 
But  it  y°“l  1  J  7;  Truth  with  your  Finger.  Ever  fince,  by  ill  concerted  Wars,  and  never 
you  may  point  of  r  Empire  have  been  drained,  and  your  Subjects  alarmed  and  ren- 

c,eafi,n8I7Vftf,,l .  there  has  been  nothing  but  fufpicious  Intrigues,  and  Cabals  on  all  Sides.  One 
dered  diftruftfu  ,  ,  „  tof[Ed  by  the  Fury  of  the  Winds.  Every  body  fays  loudly  in  this 

would  think  he  be  ;  es  J f0  little,  fome  melancholy  Event  muft  neceffarily  happen. 

But  Sllme.Îtgyou,  arelll  they  who  talk  thus,  fldlled  in  the  Art  of  Divination?  Have  they 

„  T  ■  fen  r;  make  an  ordinary  thefe  Pieces  are  extraded.  (%)  Heaven. 

(*)  The  Chinefe  fays  200  Lit  ^  Both  the  one  and  the  other  hgnifies  to  aid  and  to  fuccour. 

League.  ,  .  rwla  rat-inn  The  Order  But  Tfu  is  more  vulgar,  Ye<w  is  ipore  fublime,  and  may  ferve  to 

.  of  i ^  “k  ouTcf  S*h  -W  ««  d»  huma„  Air.ua., 
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by  the  myfterious  Secrets  of  that  Art,  difcovered  the  Order  of  Tyen  ?  It  is  plain,  that  the  i 
talk  from  their  Obfervation  of  the  Minds  of  the  People,  and  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs  1 
this  they  are  in  the  Right.  Hence,  in  effedt,  fprine  Commotions  and  Rebellions  and  rmtV,  " 
What  we  call  the  fatal  Revolutions  of  Times.  :  ’  “0t  from 

I  am  well  aware  of  what  is  faid,  that  a  long  and  a  too  great  Profperity,is  the  Forerunner  of  Co 
fufion;  and  that  out  of  Confufion  arifes  Order:  That  there  are  States  whofe  Ruin  has  be"" 
preceded  by  no  Calamity  ;  and  others,  amidft  impending  Dangers  and  Misfortunes  have  becom" 
flourilhing  :  All  that  is  truth  in  this,  inftead  of  contradidting,  confirms  my  Obfe’rvation  '  F 
inftance,  How  is  it,  fays  one,  that  Profperity  introduces  Confufion?  Becaufe  too  much  Profoerit 
unlefs  Men  are  upon  their  Guard,  naturally  infpires  an  exceflive  Confidence,  and  an  indolent  Seen 
rity.  In  what  Senfe,  lays  another,  does  Order  rife  from  Confufion  ?  It  is,  becaufe  Trouble  awa' 
kens  and  excites  Attention  and  Vigilance,  and  gives  Opportunities  for  Men  of  Merit  to  exerrir" 
their  Talents.  ’  He 

To  make  a  juft  Application  of  all  this,  a  large  Detail  muft  be  made  of  all  the  Defedls  and  Dif. 
orders,  that  are  the  Source  of  the  prefent  Calamities.  But  it  is  not  neceffary  that  Things  fhould 
come  to  this  Pafs;  for  that  which  I  pointed  out  to  your  Maiefty  in  the  Beginning  of  “his  Dif 
courfe,  is  fufficient  ;  if  your  Majefty  thinks  upon,  that,  it  will  verify  again  at  this  time  that  out 
of  Confufion  ltfelf,  Order  may  arife.  There  is  one  Method  by  which  this  may  be  brought  about  • 
No  Severny,  and  muchVirtue.  This  is  the  only  Secret  I  know.  In  fuch  an  Extremity  as  Things 
are  m  at  prefent,  he  who  follows  this  Method,  fupports  and  raifes  himfelf;  he  who  leaves  it  is 
ruined.  Every  Mean  amidft  thefe  Extremes  is  dangerous  ;  think  on  it  feriouily  To  prefer  the 
Judgment  of  the  Public  to  your  private  Views,  to  follow  Reafon,  and  not  your  own  Inclinations 
as  your  Gu  ide  ;  to  bamfti  from  your  Perfon  thofe  Sycophants,  whofe  Hearts  are  yet  more  defignin/ 
than-  their  Tongues  are  fmooth;  to  employ  Men  of  real  Merit,  to  chafe  Diffimulation  and  Ant 
fice  fiom  your  Court  and  Councils;  and  in  their  ftead,  to  introduce  Sincerity  and  Uprightnels 
by  fetting  the  Example  yourfelf:  This  is  the  high  Road  in  good.  Government ,  which  is  eafy  to  be’ 
known,  and  impoffible  to  be  miftaken.  There  is  even  no  Occafion  to  wafte  your  Spirits  in  or 
der  to  tread  in  it  with  Succefs.  You  only  have  Occafion  for  a  little  Refolution  and  Conftancy  in 
order  never  to  leave  it.  If  you  have  thefe,  I  may  boldly  affure  you,  that  you  have  nothing  to 
fear,  eithei  from  your  Subjects,  or  from  thole  fatal  Revolutions  to  which  you  lèem  to  attribute 
the  prefent  Calamities,  and  that  your  Reign  will  be  glorious. 


The  fame  Emperor  Te  tfong,  talking  one  Bay  with  Lû  chê,  told  him ,  C£  Ton  have  hitherto  rebre- 
jented  to  me ,  that  the  Prince  compofes  but  one  Body  with  his  Subjects ,  and  efpecially  with  the  Offi¬ 
cers  he  employs  ;  fo  that  there  ought  to  be  among  them ,  no  Biftrufi  Sufpicion  or  Referve  :  And  that 
thus  the  Prince  ought  to  have ,  and  to  exprefs  a  fmcere  Di/pofition ,  to  profit  by  the  Advices  of  all 
Kinds  of  PerJons.  I  have  done  this ,  and  what  has  been  the  Confequence t  I  know  not  how  mam 
Talkers  have  impofed  upon  me.  They  drive  a  Trade  with  their  Eloquence ,  and  feem  at  that  Price 
to  buy  the  Right  of  being  formidable.  They  put  me  in  the  wrongs  whether  I  am  fo  or  not  and 
thefe  Gentlemen  always  raife  themfelves  at  my  Expences.  Tou  fee  that  for  fome  time  I  have  'dropt 
Remonjl ranees,  without  declaring  myfelf  with  regard  to  what  they  contained.  It  is  not  from 
Indolence ,  that  I  have  relaxed  from  thefe  Cares  in  State  Affair  sP  The  Reafon  of  my  Silence  is 
I  have  told  you.  Lû  chê  fome  Days  after ,  prefented  the  following  Remontrance  upon  that 


SIR.  I  have  always  heard  it  laid,  that  amongft  Men,  there  is  no  (*'}  Aftiftance  without  (+) 
Confidence,  and  no  Confidence  without  Sincerity.  Thus,  all  our  antient  Sages  have  held  thefe 
two  Virtues  in  fingular  Efteem.  An  ancient  Tradition  goes  fo  far,  as  to  fay,  That  by  this,  all 
Bulinels  ought  to  begin  and  end  :  And  without  this,  all  Bufinels  would  foon  be  at  an  end.  If 
this  Truth  holds  in  the  fmalleft  Affairs  of  common  Life,  how  much  rather  ought  it  to  have  Place 
in  Affairs  of  State?  Can  then  a  Sovereign,  whofe  firmeft  Support  is  the  Sincerity  and  Upright- 
nefs  of  his  Subjects,  and  efpecially  of  thofe  whom  he  immediately  employs,  difpenfe  with  the 
Pradice  of  thofe  Virtues?  Doubtlefs  not  ;  and  permit  me  to  tell  your  Majefty,  that  you  defpife 
them,  when  you  think  that  thefe  Virtues  have  done  you  wrong.  It  is  a  common,  and  in  fome 
meafure,  a  pretty  true  Saying,  that  common  People  have  but  little  Underftanding  :  But  it  may 
likewife  be  truely  laid,  that  they  underftand  a  great  deal  in  fome  Points:  If  they  concern  either 
themfelves  or  tneir  Duties  ;  they  frequently  are  miftaken,  or  in  doubt.  But  when  it  concerns  their 
Prince,  then  nothing  efcapes  them,  they  perfectly  well  diftinguilh  his  good  or  bad  Qualities,  they 
ee  through  all  his  good,  evil,  and  rttoft  fecret  Inclinations,  and  publifti  them.  They  ftudy  and 

That  which  is  true  of  the  People  in  general,  is  ftill  more  fo  of  the  Perfons,  whom  the  Prince 
empoys  in  particular.  Do  they  fee  their  Prince  ufe  any  Artifice  with  them  ?  They  treat  him 
wit  t  e  ame.  Aie  they  fenfible  that  he  diftrufts  them?  They  are  cautious  and  upon  their 
uau  ,  eing  entney  taken  up  with  the  Care  of  keeping  themfelves  in  Poft,  they  give  them- 
felycs  very  little  trouble  about  any  thing  elfe,  having  no  Regard  for  their  Duty,  or  Zeal  for  their 
!lince;  „Hlt  m,  1(^P°i  tion  as  he  treats  them  with  Honour  and  Gentlenefs.  In  fhort,  as  the  Sha- 
uow  o  ovvs  tie  Oi  y  w  lich  forms  it,  and  the  Words,  the  Voice  which  pronounces  them, 

thus. 


(*)  $*»t  fignifcs  to  beiie-ye,  to  tnf  Confidence,  Faith ,  Fide- 
litj.  The  Context  determines  its  Senfe. 


(f)  Chino,  fignif.es  Sincere,  Upright ,  Sound,  Perfect,  Sincerity , 
Uprightnefi.  The  Context  likewife  determine»  its  Senfe. 
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Tr-en  pa^tlty  °f  Perfons  whom  the  Prince  employs,  conform  themfelves  to  Ins 
nirv-rc  h  a  linc^>  , 0  *s  not  ^ncere  and  upright,  require  Sincerity  and  Uprightneis  in  his 
°tw,!rlnay  deceive  them  for  the  firft  time;  but  they  won’t  truft  him  a  fécond.  No!  It  is 

an<?  Yp^S^tnefs  t0  higheft  Perfection,  that  a  Prince  has  a  Chance 

t  wW  1  1  °  le  e  ^  lltues  in  J11S  Servants.  Does  an  Officer  of  War  in  your  Reign,  adtually  for- 
c  16  owes  J.°  you  State  ?  You  fend  others  againft  him,  who  fight  and  extirpate 

i  °|le  °t  y°U[  ^im^ers  or  other  Officers,  are  deficient  in  lerious  Affairs  :  You  order 

nni  e  ne  .  n  uc  Junctures  as  thefe,  tho’  they  are  frequently  very  delicate,  why  ffiould 
thofe  whom  you  entruft  with  the  Execution  of  your  Orders,  obfervethem?  Why  ffiould  they 
impart  a  y  do  îeady  Juftice  upon  the  Guilty?  Becaufe,  finding  in  thefe  unworthy  Subjects  only 
ngra  l  u  e,  rt  ap  reacheiy,  they  find  a  Prince  full  of  Gentlenefs,  Sincerity,  and  Uprightnefs. 
bo  true  it  is,  that  it  infinitely  concerns  one  never  to  deviate  from  thefe  Virtues.  Stick  clofe  therefore, 

1  conJu£.e 20U>  clofe  t0  inviolably.  Pradife  them  conftantly;  and  tho’ you  are  obliged,  for 
that  Effed,  to  make  great  Efforts,  yet  they  will  be  well  employ’d  :  And  I  am  perluaded,  you  never 
will  have  caufe  to  repent  of  them.  3 

The  antient  Tradition  fays:  Where  is  the  Man  who  does  not  commit  Faults  ?  The  Point  is  to 
know  how  to  corred  them.  Chwang  wey ,  in  our  antient  Books,  praifing  the  Virtue  of  Chin?  tarn 

1  1  r  \c Eai^IV.imvfa  ^r?at  ^orr|phment,  by  faying,  “  that  he  fpared  for  nothing  in  order  to  cor¬ 

rect  himfèlr.  .  Kt  ju  being  willing  to  exalt  the  glorious  Reign  of  Swen  vang ,  lays,  that  all  that 
was  e  edive  in  that  Piince,  was  abundantly  fupplied  by  Chong  Jhan  fu ,  his  firft  Minifter.  Chin? 
tang,  certainly,  was  a  Prince  of  uncommon  Wildom,  and  eminent  Virtue  :  Chong  wey,  who  was  a 
Man  very  viituous,  and  very  understanding,  was  Minifter  of  that  Prince,  and  ought  to  have  known 
him  very  well  ;  yet  he  did  not  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  he  committed  no  Faults  :  But  was  fatis- 
•fied  with  praifing  his  Care  in  correding  them.  Swen  V ang  was  likewife  a  very  great  Prince. 
TheDynafty  of  the  Chew  was  ruin  d:  He  had  the  Honour  to  raife  it  by  his  wife  Government.  Ki 
fû  was  an  undemanding  Man,  and  a  very  good  Judge  of  this  Kind  :  And  yet  in  praifing  his 
Mafter,  he  never  faid,  that  he  wanted  no  Qualification  neceffary  for  good  Government  ;  always 
fuppofing,  that  his  Prince  would  take  care  to  fupply  what  was  defedive  in  himfelf,  by  the  Affift- 
ance  pf  a  good  Minifter. 

Whence,  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that  according  to  the  Idea  of  our  Antients,  nothing  is 
more  to  be  efteemed  or  praifed,  efpecially  in  a  Prince,  then  a  confiant  Care  to  corred  his  Failings, 
and  to  repair  his  Faults.  They  had  good  Grounds  for  judging  in  this  Manner  :  For  there  is  no 
Man,  even  from  the  moft  Ignorant  and  Stupid,  to  the  molt  Knowing,  who  is  not  fometimes 
miftaken,  and  don’t  fometimes  commit  Faults.  The  Difference  betwixt  thefe  two  Charaders  is, 
that  the  former  acknowledging  their  Faults,  profit  by  them,  and  corred  them  ;  but  the  others, 
by  a  falfe  Shame,  feeking  to  cover  them,  and  to  excufe  them,  never  endeavour  to  amend  them,  and 
commit  ftill  greater.  *  '  ‘  . 

In  Antiquity  lefs  remote  ;  when  Things  ruffied  to  Ruin,  Flattery  prevailed  among  Minifters, 
and  Pride  among  Princes.  Throwing  out,  as  it  were  in  Concert,  that  fincere  Confidence  which 
formerly  prevailed,  and  was  fo  ftrong  a  Link  in  Life,  they  fubftituted  in  its  Place,  the  Grimace  of 
Ceremony.  A  Man  then  could  not  approach  or  leave  the  Perfon  of  his  Prince,  without  having 
recourfe  to  mean  Flatteries  ;  but  it  was  all  Show.  Men  of  Merit,  being  over  upright  and  fincere, 
could  not  comply  with  this  Change  ;  and  thereby  fuffered.  The  Bad,  whom  Intereft  render’d 
Fawning, made  theirAdvantage  of  this,  the  Sovereigns  then  began  to  be  intoxicated  with  their  Mean- 
neffes  and  Flatteries,  and  at  the  fame  time,  a  thoufand  Divifions  fprung  up  amongft  themfelves, 
from  their  Avarice  and  Ambition.  In  ffiort,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expreffed,  what  Evils  were  occafi- 
oned  then  and  afterwards  by  this  affedted  Complaifance  and  artful  Flattery,  which  unhappily 
undermined  that  honeft  Liberty  and  noble  Opennefs,  which  formerly  prevailed,  and  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  prevail,  at  the  Courts  of  Princes. 

q’ay  tfong,  one  of  your  moft  illuftrious  Anceftors,  united  Gentlenefs  and  Juftice,  the  civil  and 
the  military  Virtues,  in  the  higheft  Degree.  By  this  Wifdom  and  Valour,  he  eftablifhed  Peace  and 
Order  in  the  Empire,  fo  that  few  Reigns  have  been  more  flourifihing  than  his.  But  at  prefent, 
what  is  he  moft  praifed  for,  and  what  has  he  been  moft  praifed  for  ever  fince  his  Reign  ?  You 
know  well,  that  it  is  his  Ardour  in  procuring  Remonftrances,  and  his  Manner  of  receiving  them. 

Is  not  thisVlone  fufficient  to  make  your  Majefty  comprehend,  that  in  effedt  nothing  is  more 
glorious  for  a  Sovereign,  and  nothing  bids  fairer  to  eternife  his  Memory. 

"  Your  Majefty  fays,  that  your  Officers  have  fuch  a  way  of  reprefenting  Things,  that  whatever  is 
good,  they  take  care  to  attribute  to  themfelves  5  and  whatever  happens  wrong,  to  their  Prince.  I 
own  this  is  a  Fault  in  them  î  but  after  all,  it  is  fuch  a  Fault,  that  inftead  of  obfeuring  your  Virtue, 
if  you  pleafe,  it  may  be  the  Means  of  brightning  it.  To  admit  Remonftrances  conceived  in  thefe 
Terms,  to  ffiew  no  Uneafinefs  at  them,  but  to  let  them  pafs  current,  would  be  a  mafterly  Stroke  in 
you,  worthy  of  yourfelf,  and  tending  to  your  Honour.  Befides,  what  does  your  Majefty  gain  by 
following  an  oppofite  Courfe  ?  When  you  rejedt  thefe  Remonftrances,  do  you  hinder  them  from 
having  a  Run  in  the  World  ?  For  my  ffiare,  I  believe  it  is  quite  otherways,  and  that  fuch  a 
Condudt  in  you,  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  fpread  them  the  more.  It  is  true,  that  by  thefe 
Means  you  prevent  the  like  coming  to  your  Hands  again  ;  but  then  at  the  lame  time,  you  hazard 
your  never  receiving  any  more  that  are  ufeful.  Ought  the  Door  to  be  fhut  to  all  Advices,  for  fuch 

a  Trifle  as  that  ? 
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The  truly  wife  Man  takes  care  never  to  relax,  even  in  the  fmalleft  Affairs  :  He  keeps  well  with 
all  and  he  difpleafes  none.  The  moft  eloquent  Difcourfe  makes  no  Impreffion  upon  him,  if  at 
the  Bottom,  it  is  not  fupported  by  Reafon  and  Experience:  When  both  the  one  and  the  other 
alve  a  Sandion  to  any  Propofal  that  is  laid  before  a  wife  Man,  he  is  not  ftartled  at  an  ill-turned 
Period,  or  a  homely  Expreffion.  Does  he  find  a  Man  that  agrees  with  his  Views  ?  He  does  nor, 
for  all  that,  conclude,  that  he  is  in  the  right.  Does  another  differ  from  him  ?  He  does  not  there¬ 
fore  conclude,  that  others  are  in  the  wrong.  He  does  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  dazled  with  what  is 
extraordinary  and  fingular,  fo  as  to  embrace  it;  nor  to  be  fomuch  prepofleffed  with  what  appears 
vulgar  and  homely,  as  to  rejed  it  entirely  for  that.  A  Perfon  makes  a  Difcourfe  to  him,  which 
appears  empty,  and  without  any  Tendency,  and  that  too  in  very  harfh  Terms  :  Yet  he  does  not 
prefume  immediately  to  pronounce,  that  he  is  impertinent.  Another  lays  down  his  Propofal  in 
very  fmooth,  plaufible,  clear  Words,  and  the  Advantage  accruing  by  it,  appears  to  him  confidera- 
ble  and  certain  :  And  yet  he  is  not  very  forward  in  affuring  himfelf  that  he  is  an  able  Man,  and 
that  he  muft  follow  what  he  propofes.  He  examines  every  thing  at  his  own  Leifure  :  He  weighs 
every  thing  maturely  :  After  which,  he  takes  what  is  beft  from  every  one.  It  is  by  obferving  this 
Method,  that  a  Prince  may  promife  himfelf,  that  he  fhall  never  be  ignorant  .of  any  thing,  that  it 
imports  him  to  know. 

On  the  other  hand,  Propofitions  which  are  dangerous  to  all  Mankind,  are  much  more  fo  to  a 
Prince.  The  moft  common  may  be  reduced  to  four  ;  namely,  that  of  an  extravagant  Confidence , 
that  of  Sufpicion ,  that  of  Contempt ,  and  that  of  Paffion.  Is  a  Prince  abandoned  to  the  firft  of 
thefe?  He  approves  everything  that  is  told  him  by  any  one,  be  who  he  will,  without  examining 
it  very  clofe  ;  and  this  Approbation  frequently  has  dangerous  Confequences.  On  the  contrary, 
is  a  Perfon  fufpeded  ?  He  may  well  propofe  fine  things,  and  fupport  them  with  folid  Reafonings  j 
but  as  his  Intentions  are  fufpeded,  thefe  Reafonings  have  no  Weight.  Is  a  Man  undervalued? 
Whatever  he  propofes  is  defpifed,  and  frequently  he  himfelf  ruined.  Is  a  Prince  poffeft  with  a 
ftrong  Pafiion  for  any  thing?  Every  worthlefs  Wretch,  who  can  be  a  Tool  to  his  Paffion,  is  raifed 
to  Dignity  and  Pofts.  A  Prince,  thus  following  Paffion  and  Prejudice  in  Defiance  of  Reafon, 
becomes  hateful  to  Men  of  Probity  and  Virtue,  who  no  longer  care  to  ferve  him.  How  then  can 
he  fucceed  in  governing  right  ? 

It  is  a  good  Subject’s  Duty,  to  endeavour  to  render  himfelf  ufeful  to  his  Prince.  His  Inclina¬ 
tion  and  Intereft  in  this,  go  Hand  in  Hand  with  his  Duty.  Therefore,  he  defires  to  be  near  the 
Perfon  of  his  Prince,  to  be  known  to  him,  and  to  make  him  acquainted  with  his  Views.  Princes,, 
on  their  Parts,  commonly  encfeavour  to  know  their  People  thoroughly.  However,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  a  Man  of  Merit  finds  it  difficult  to  gain  Admittance  to  his  Prince,  who  on  the  other 
hand,  has  oftimes  no  lefs  Difficulty,  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  thofe  he  employs.  Whence 
proceeds  this  ?  From  nine  Faults;  of  which,  fix  relate  to  the  Sovereign,  and  three  to  the  Subjed. 
î.  A  Defire  to  overbear  every  body  upon  all  Subjeds.  2.  To  make  a  Show  of  Wit.  3.  A  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Contradiction  and  Wrangling.  4.  His  hating  to  hear  Truth.  5.  The  having  too  fevere  a 
Haughtinefs,  or  6,  too  violent  a  Temper.  Thefe  are  the  fix  Faults  relating  to  the  Prince  ;  and 
thefe  produce  three  on  the  Part  of  the  Officers.  1.  Artful  Flattery.  2.  An  interefted  Referve. 
3.  A  cowardly  Meannefs.  Thefe  are  Faults  that  ftifle  Zeal  in  the  Subjed,  and  are  a  great  Hin¬ 
drance  to  the  Princes  knowing  Mankind  ;  which  is  a  Science  fo  difficult,  that  it  puzzled  Tan  him¬ 
felf.  A  Prince,  fubjed  to  the  Faults  I  have  pointed  out,  does  not  fail  fometimes  to  flatter  himfelf. 
with  having  fathomed  the  Capacity  or  Weaknefs  of  his  Officers,  by  an  Objection  'which  he  ftarts, 
or  an  Anfwer  which  he  draws  from  them.  Oh  1  how  much  is  he  deceived  ! 

In  fhort,  to  defire  to  govern  well,  and  not  to  make  it  your  principal  Study  .to  gain  the  Hearts 
of  your  Subjects,  is  purfuing  wrong  Meafures  :  Without  this,  never  did  any  Prince  fucceed.  But 
whatMeafures  muft  be  purfued,  in  order  to  gain  the  Hearts  of  the  Subjeds?  You  muft  ftudy  to 
court,  and  to  fearch  for  Men  of  Merit  ;  you  muft  even  make  Advances  to  them,  in  order  to- 
bring  them  over  to  your  Service.  I  fay  you  mu  ft.  court  and  fearch  for  Men  of  Merit ;  for  if  a 
1  Prince  ads  in  the  fame  Manner  with  all  the  World  indifferently,  Men  of  Merit  will  not  come 
near  him  at  all.  Nothing  then  is  more  important  for  a  Prince,  than  juftly  to  diftinguifh  true 
Merit.  This  is  certain  ;  but  then  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  if  the  Prince  hates  fincere  Advice,  and 
loves  Flattery,  he  is  frequently  deceived.  One  commonly  fucceeds  by  accommodating  himfelf  to 
his  Sovereign’s  Views,  and  by  flattering  his  Inclinations  ;  to  oppofe  him,  and  tell  him  difàgree- 
able  Truths,  is  always  a  dangerous  and  ticklifh  Affair,  and  frequently  cofts  the  Advifer  dear.  It  is 
true,  there  have  been  wife  Princes,  under  whom  the  contrary  has  happened  ;  and  who  were  fo  far 
from  frightning  Truth  away,  that  they  always  received  her  with  Encomiums,  and  crowned  her 
with  Rewards  :  And  yet,  thefe  Princes  themfelves,  had  Reafon  to  be  afraid  left  the  Zeal  of  Sub- 
jeds  fhould  be  too  delicate  in  exerting  themfelves  on  that  Head.  How  would  it  be  under  a  Prince, 
whofe  fufpicious  ill  Temper,  and  Tranfports,  fhould  prove  fo  many  Barriers  to  flop  this  Zeal  ? 

The  Emperor  Kang  hi’j  Remark,]  As  to  the  Principles  of  this  Difcourfe,  there  is  nothing  more 
juft,  or  more  diftind. 


In 
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In  the  fécond  of  the  Tears  named  Y  wen  ho  (a),  there  were  Complaints  againft  the  mat  Officers  of  the 

vZZTf  ry  Z’'1  accuJed,  °J  harraffmg  the  People,  and  extorting  from  them  large' Sums,  under 
J  J..  L f  {0me^ which  they  were  raifmg  for  the  Emperor.  Hyen  tfong,  who  then  reign- - 

bîhlhhïf  T  ,°,rdinan^/^  whlcb  he  ™ry  much  bewail'd  this  Abufe.  In  the  Conch, [ion  of  it, 
hlhn(™n  !y  pr°^S  alj  thegeat  Officers  of  the  Provinces  to  prefent  any  thing  at  Court ,  befides 
M  /egUJjai te^  exactly  to  objerve  the  fated  Times  for  raifmg  the  ordinary  Taxes.  Not- 

withftanding  this  Ordinance,  which  was  publijhed  in  the  Spring ,  Fey  kyun,  who  commanded  in 

rfl  °  yan§ y  truflmg  to  an  Officer  of  the  Palace,  who  was  in  his  Interefts, privately 

caufed  Bafons,  and  other  Moveables  of  Silver ,  weighing  upward  of  10,000  Ounces ,  to  be  prefented 
:  E™Peror>™b°  accepted  of  them  all  ;  but  the  Secret  took  Air.  Li  kyang  taking  up  the  Pen , 

'  Memorkd^  mmy  othen  ln  Concert,  with  whom  he  prefented  to  Hyen  tlong  the  following 

SIR*.  Among  the  great  Qualifications,  and  eminent  Virtues,  which  render  you  equal  or  fupe- 
rior  to  fo  many  of  your  Royal  Predeceffors;  all  your  Empire,  more  efpecially,  admires  your 
Angular  Penetiation,  which  gives  you  fuch  an  Infight  into  the  Mifery  of  your  People,  and  that 
paternal  Goodnefs,  which  inceffantly  engages  you  to  relieve  them.  Worthlefs  Officers  abufing  your 
Name,  levy  large  Sums  upon  your  People,  befides  the  ordinary  Taxes.  A  Prefent  they  make  to 
you,  ferves  as  a  Screen  for  their  Avarice  ;  for  the  greater  Part  of  it  goes  to  their  own  Coffers.  This 
Diforder  could  not  efcape  your  Penetration  ;  and  you  no  fooner  was  appriz’d  of  it,  than  in  order  to 
.  apply  an  effectual  Remedy  to  it,  you  prohibited  that  any  thing  ffiould  be  prefented  to  you  befides 
your  ordinary  Revenues,  which  fhould  be  collected  at  ftated  Times.  Your  Ordinance  upon  this 
Head,  published  laft  Spring,  drew  Tears  of  Joy.  from  us.  Your  People,  both  when  they  read  it, 
or  heard  it  read,  made  loud  Demonftrations  of  their  Joy,  by  Feafts  and  Songs.  We  now,  laid 
one  to  another,  we  now  live  in  the  moft  happy  Days  :  Let  us  celebrate  the  Virtues  and  Bene¬ 
ficence  of  that  Prince  who  has  reviv’d  them. 

Such  were  the  Sentiments  which  your  Ordinance, publiffied  laft  Spring,  produced  in  the  Hearts 
of  your  Subjects.  But  at  prefent,  when  you  have  abolifhed  it,  by  receiving  the  Prefents  of  Fey 
kyun,  what  do  you  think  is  their  Difcourfe  ?  They  fay,  that  no  Strefs  is  to  be  laid  upon  your  Ordi¬ 
nances  ;  that  you  want  only  to  fave  Appearances,  and  that  the  Defire  of  amaffing  Riches  is  your 
ruling  Paffion.  What  can  give  a  greater  Wound  to  your  Virtue  than  this  ?  Fey  kyun ,  if  we  may 
jüdge  by  this  Action,  is  far  from  being  a  good  Officer:  His  Conduct,  with  regard  to  you,  is  art¬ 
ful.  Why  fhould  he  prefent  you  with  that  Plate,  againft  fo  pofitive  and  fo  late  an  Ordinance  ? 
The  moft  favourable  ConftruCtion  that  can  be  made  of  fuch  a  Step,  is,  that  he  did  it  to  found  you, 
that  he  might  take  his  Meafures  according  to  the  Manner  in  which  you  accepted  of  the  Prefent. 
His  way  of  Reafoning  with  himfelf  would  then  be  this;  If  the  Emperor  rejects  this  Prefent,  I 
muft  aCt  uprightly,  and  do  my  Duty  ;  If  he  accepts  it,  this  Ordinance  is  only  for  Form  lake:  He 
is  pleafed  with  what  is  offered  him  ;  we  may  aCt  in  our  own  Way,  and  behave  in  our  ufual  Man¬ 
ner,  to  thofe  who  are  under  us.  But  are  not  fuch  Actions  and  Reafonings,  a  Failure  in  Obedience, 
Fidelity,  and  Uprightnefs?  In  a  word,  are  they  not  Crimes? 

:  However,  as  Fey  kyun  is  one  of  your  greateft  and  moft  powerful  Officers  of  War  :  Befides,  as 
he  pofteffes  à  Poft  of  the  greateft  Importance  by  its  Neighbourhood  to  Strangers  ;  if,  for  thefe  or 
other  Reafons,  your  Majefty  is  unwilling  to  punifti  him  according  to  Law  ;  let  us,  at  leaft,  hope 
that  your  Majefty,  in  order  to  preferve  your  Ordinance  in  Force,  will  inftruCt  your  Subjects  of  the 
Provinces  anew  in  your  real  Intentions,  and,  for  the  Credit  of  your  Government,  will  be  pleafed 
to  caufe  an  exprefs  preffing  Order  to  be  iffued  out  in  Form,  ordaining,  that  the  Plate  fent  by  Fey 
kyun,  {hall  not  remain  in  the  Palace,  but  be  inftantjy  fent  back  to  the  ordinary  Treafurers. 

Hyen  tfong  having  read  the  above  Memorial,  at  firft  appeared  furprized,  and  a  little  touched. 
But  foon  recompofing  himfelf,  he  caufed  Li  kyang  to  enter,  and  he  talked  to  him  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Terms  :  The  Multiplicity  of  my  Affairs  is  fuch ,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  keep  each  of 
them  prefent  in  my  Memory .  In  effett,  I  have  permitted  Fey  kyun’s  Prefent  to  be  received ,  but 
it  was  merely  thro '  want  of  Reflexion.  As  for  Fey  kyun,  he  is  excu fable  in  one  Point  :  When  he 
fent  off  his  Prefent ,  my  Ordinance  was  only  yet  on  the  Road,  and  had  not  reached  him  :  But  the 
Money  [hall,  according  to  the  Requefl  contained  in  your  Memorial,  be  paid  back  immediately  to  the 
ordinary  Treafurers:  This  was  actually  done  that  fame  Day,  and  the  Emperor  gave  an  Advice, 

as  follows,  to  all  the  Minifters  of  State.  .  _ 

Behold  fo  many  Pieces  of  Plate,  with  which  Fey  kyun  prefented  me,  contrary  to  my 
Orders  *  But  as  his  People  were  upon  the  Road  before  he  had  received  them,  he  is  lefs  blame- 
able  arid  I  pardon  him.  As  for  the  Plate  itfelf,  we  let  you  to  know,  that  according  to  our 
Orders  it  (hall  actually  be  remitted  to  our  ordinary  Treafurers. 

This  Declaration  of  the  Emperor’s  agreeably  furprized  all  his  Minifters,  who  complimented 
one  another  in  common,  by  Writings  drawn  up  on  purpofe:  And  they  learned  with  Joy,  both 
at  Court  and  in  the  Provinces,  with  how  much  Facility  the  Emperor  yielded  to  Remonftrances. 

This  is  the  Subftance  of  what  is  related  in  an  hiftorical  Glofs,  by  one  of  the  Perfons,  who,  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Kang  hi,  was  fet  over  the  Edition  of  the  Collection,  from  which  thefe  Pieces 
•  are  extracted.  Two  Authors  of  Reputation  are  cited  in  the  Margin,  who  fay,  that  this  was  not 
~  the 


(a)  That  is,  in  the  fécond  Year  of  Hyen  tfon f  s  Reign. 
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the  fir  ft  time  that  Hyen  tfong  had  iffued  out  Ordinances,  which  he  was  not  at  all  difpleafed  f 
broken.  They  ipeak  of  this  Emperor,  as  a  Prince  of  no  Character  in  Hiftory,  as  one  who° 
covetous  of  Money,  and  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  guided  by  his  Eunuchs.  Thislaft  Evil  favsTl* 
in,  was  doubtlefs  the  greateft,  and  the  Caufe  of  the  other.  Ly  kyang ,  and  others,  would  have  do 
much  better,  had  they  in  their  Remonftrances,  gone  direftly  to’the  Ground  of  the  Evil  •  R P  "rC 
they  did  not  this,  their  Remedies  had  a  bad  Effect.  *  cau^e 

‘The  fame  Emperor  Hyen  tfong,  having  received  a  certain  kind  of  a  Bone ,  which  was  faid  to  b 
a  Bone  of  (*)  Fo,  caujed  it  to  be  introduced ,  with  Ceremony ,  into  the  innermojl  Parts  of  hi 
Palace,  where  he  kept  it  guarded  with  great  Rejpecl  for  three  Days,  in  order  to  caufe  it  to  be  traJ 
ported  Jolemm ly  into  the  Temple  of  that  Se#  The  People,  the  Literati,  the  Kong,  and  treat  NuL 

bers  of  the  (+)  \  ang  approved  of  this  FefiivaL  Han  yu,  who  was  only  She  Jang  in  the  Tribunal 
of  Crimes,  prefented  the  Emperor  with  the  following  Remonftrance. 

S  Tr!1  ;  let  me  F  Permi«ed  refpeafully  to  reprefent  to  you,  that  the  Dodrine  of  Fo  is  at  the. 

Bottom,  a  vile  beft  of  fome  Barbarians.  It  began  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  our  Empire  under 
t  e  aft  Emperors  of  the  Han  ;  at  leaft,  it  is  certain,  that  anciently  it  was  not  known.  Wham  ti 
it  is  faid  reigned  a  hundred  Years,  and  lived  a  hundred  and  ten.  S/mu  hau  reigned  ninety  Years’ 
and  lived  a  hundred.  Chwen  hyo  reigned  79  Years,  and  lived  only  98.  Ti  ko  reigned' feventy 
\  ears,  and  lived  105  Tau  reigned  ninety  Years,  and  lived  one  hundred  and  eighteen.  Shun  and 
Tu  each  lived  too  Years.  Under  thefe  great  Princes,  the  Empire  enjoyed  a  profound  Peace 
Then  Subjeéts  being  happy  and  contented,  lwed  to  a  good  old  Age.  Yet  Fo  and  his  Sedf  we  e 
not  yet  known  m  China:  Chtng  tang  the  firft  Emperor  of  the  Shang,  likewife  lived  his  hundred 
Yeas.  J-  en  vang  and  Vu  vang,  the  firft  of  the  Chew,  lived,  the  one  97,  and  theotherpa  Years 
Surdy  it  was  not  Fo  who  made  them  reign  and  live  fo  long ,  for  no  Fa  was  yet  known  in  China 
Ming  t,  on  the  contrary,  reigned  but  eighteen  Years.  His  Defcendants  werealways  in  Trouble' 
and  fucceeded  always  foon  to  one  another,  and  foon  loft  the  Empire.  The  Worfhip  of  Fa  did 
not  end  with  the  Dynafty  of  the  Han  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  encreafed.  Notwithftanding  this 
m  a  very  Ihort  time  a  great  many  Dynafties  fucceeded  one  another,  namely,  the%  he« 
ty  Lyang,  and  the  Cbm.  And  of  all  thefe  Princes,  Lyang  vû  ti  alone  reigned  for  a  bug  time 
This  I  nnce,  from  his  Bigotry  to  the  Setft  of  Fa  would  not  kill  Animals,  even  for  the  (if  Ffio£ 
his  Anceftors.  He  reduced  himfelf  to  one  Meal  a  Day,  and  that  confifted  of  Pulfe  and  Fruits. 
In  fliort,  three  times  during  his  Reign,  did  he  debafe  himfelf  to  honour  Fa  by  Meanneffes  un¬ 
wort  y  of  Ins  Rank.  Where  did  all  this  end  ?  He  was  befieged  in  Fay  ching,  and  prefs’d  fo  clofe 
y  Hew  king,  that  he  died  of  f  amine,  and  his  Empire  palled  into  other  Hands.  Thefe  Princes 
who  have  founded  their  Empires  upon  the  Honours  they  paid  to  Fa,  have  been  ftill  more  unhap- 
Py,_ ,L^,U^  t.hen  ““elude,  that  the  Service  of  Fa  is,  at  leaft,  an  ufelefs  Thing.  P 

.The  llluftnous  Founder  of  our  Dynafty,  Fang,  when  he  became  Mafter  of  the  Empire  enter¬ 
tained  a  Thought  of  extirpating  this  Seft.  He  put  the  Affair  under  Deliberation:  But  un¬ 
happily.  they  who. were  in  Port,  were  Men  of  a  narrow  Way  of  thinking.  They  were  not  con- 

Kinte  W1  .^nfiqrulty>  and>  for  tbe  V1011  Part>  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Dotftrin'e  of  our  ancient 
K  gs,  which  is  fo  agteeable  to  all  Times:  So  that,  inftead  of  profiting  by  the  good  Difpofnions 

tsst,  SSgiSSËïg  ^  *•  "f***  "A  *  I 

\  our  Majefty,  whom  fo  much  Wifdom,  and  fo  much  Valour,  exalt  above  the  1110ft  of  the 

nrTCb>^hfKhT^efgneduh-uemany  Years  J  your  Majefty,  I  fay,  in  the  Beginning  of  your  Reign 
prohibited  this  Sed  from  building  new  Temples,  and  any  of  your  Subjeéts  from  becoming  a  Bon- 

ZT  T  TT  Thls.,f  akes  ffle  believe*  411(1  %  with  Joy,  that  at  leaft,  under  you"  Reign 

Thiufî™  °f  fr  *  A  c  W1r  ^  e,xec«ed-  Yet-  y°ur  Orders  have  as  yet  been  without  Effel: 

■  •  mUC  p  on  efce>tfion  already.  But  beftdes,  how  can  you  yourfelf  annul  them  by 

running  into  an  Extreme  direétly  oppofite  ?  It  is  faid  to  be  by  your  Majefty’s  Orders,  that  all 
the  Bonzas  affemble  fo  emnly  to  conduét  in  Proceflion  one  of  the  Bones  of  Fo,  into  the  inner 
Part  of  your  Palace,  where  you  defign  to  place  it  with  Honour  in  an  exalted  Hall.  Notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  Poornefs  of  myjudgment,  I  know  well  that  your  Majefty,  tho’  you  have  given  Orders 
aboutth.Pompof  Worfhip,  Procefftons  and  Prayers,  is  no  wly  devotedkt  the  BoZ  m  the 
iK.it  ot  to.  I  know  well,  your  real  Motive  is  ;  that  you  may  render  the  Toy  which  fills  all 

5S  Ï  n  18  Plent!fulJf 1 •• ,  Indulging  this  Difpofnion,  you  have  a  mind  to  give 
ordinary  Ceremonies  ™  D‘VerPl0n  5  and  for  tbat  Reafon>  you  have  permitted  this  Pomp  of  extra¬ 
in  tha1-  Seft  °rN'n!*trP1°blbV’  î1.  a  Prince’  1°  underftanding  as  you  are,  (liould  have  any  Belief 

feduced  but'  hS  to  ^  ^  Vu,Sar>  ^  ‘°  be 

noms  to  Fo  thev  -,  P  !■  • t  ^hen  theT  PerceiTC  that  your  Majefty  pays  thefe  outward  Ho- 
Zat  and  wife  Fmn,  Con.vmced  .ttlat,y°n  really  honour  him:  And  they  don't  fail  to  fay  ,  Our 

People  fpare  our  pJfoAs^n^LivS*  Th  mUch/d°  about  honourinS  Fo  -,  why  fhould  we  poor 

Hundreds,  to  burn  their  Heads  1  7^”  no,more  to  Perfuade  them,  by  Dozens  and 

Heads  and  Tingers.  The  only  Conteft  then  among  them  will  be,  who 

.  .  *  fhali 

ft)  ^ri of^Ho ifour^ex1 :^to  't'h e  i^-xy ^Th ey Tre  ^  Poffe.ffions- 

Feudatory.  At  prefcnt,  this  Dignity  is  nje  Titie  pointij  S  ^  ^ 
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kftfZmSrtheRoaÏ  Ilf'  !"  7* p  the  Habit  of  a  Bonza:  M  !eaft>  from  Even* 

will  be  feen  running  thither  in  C*  °j  le  °?Z?ne;?  w*tb  Old  and  Young 

what  they  have  f hev  ™  dlT^  a"d  .f°kfear  of  wbat  “V  haPPen>  diveft  themfelves  of 
tions  atim  to  the  Znjjf  fheÏ  Stfr  “?  p  “f  fll0u!d  be  P™1  b>'  rigorous  Prohibi- 
and  other  Parts  of  their  Bodies  in  honour  ofT^A^^^  en°U§h  f°Und’  Wh°  W‘U  fla(h  their  Arms 

render' u^ridlcdbus'to^Uhe^WorlYBut'wdiarwa^Tli'if feme*  if °°A^b°rb'S>  I1*1?  ^  E°l‘cy> and 

Faihion  regulated  by  thefe  areat  Men  hI  .u  '  N°-  d‘d  h®  eVf  wear  anP  CIoaths  made  in  the 
Duties  of  Prince  to  lutjX  "and  of  Son  ^Father  ”  'Sn°rant  °f’  "  “S^’  the  moft  effential 

Name^tT’r'pah  to  lot  Srurît  t  ““  ^  and  that  his  Prince  bad  deputed  him  in  his 
„  n  ’  a  Pn  VT  Court  t0  P*y  you  Homage  ;  how  would  your  Maieftv  receive  it  ?  At 

Zt  hit  P  C  ^dlenCe>  y?“  either  w0uld  trea‘  bi“  hofpitably  according  o  tl  e  Rite  '  and 

havt  aÏ  Eye  to  h^nduTtd  ‘  ^  yo“  -u.dlrde/him  a  JLd  wSMd 

n  e  an  Jbye  to  his  Condud,  andwhich  fhould  convey  him  to  your  Frontiers,  without  allowing- 

I  I1/0?  an  °PPortuni.ty  of  endeavouring  to  feduce  your  People.  In  this  manner  would  you  treat  Fo 

If  he  were  yet  alive  and  fent  hither  by  his  Prince,  why  then  fhould  he  be  fo  much  ev  red 

fo  many  Years,  after  his  Death?  Where  then  is  the  Decorum  of  introducing  in  Pom  pinto  your 

Palace,  and  to  its  mnermoft  Parts,  whofe  Accefs  is  fo  feverely  prohibited,  a  rotten  Bone,  the  forry 

ftinking  Remains  of  his  Carcafs?  Refpett  the  Quey  fhin,  faid  Confuçius,  but  don't  go  near  them 

oulthe  Ronndlnf  ***  C&U  ^Tbeing  ob%d  to  perform  a  funeral  Cérlnony  with- 

out  the  Bounds  of  his  own  State,  was  afraid  of  troublefome  Confequences  :  And  that  in  order 

to  guard  agamft  the  Badnefs  of  the  Omen,  he  fent  one  of  thefe  XJ3  who,  by  ufing  the  Herb  Lye 
and  other  Formalities,  averted  the  Misfortunes.  B  7 

.  Atprefent,  your  Majefty,  without  taking  any  Precaution,  and  without  the  lead;  Neeeffity 
draws  near  a  rotten  fhnking  Bone,  and  flops  to  look  at  it.  Notwithflanding  this,  your  Officers 
keep  Sdence,  and  fuffer  you  to  do  it,  the  Tu  tfe  themfelves,  who  by  their  Employment  are  more 
obhg  d  to  fpeak,  have  not  made  the  leaft  Remonflrance.  Indeed  I  bluffi  with  Shame.  Give  up 
I  conjure  you,  give  up  that  Bone  to  your  Officers  of  Juflice  :  Let  them  cafl  it  into  the  Water  or 
the  Fire,  and  thus  root  up  the  Evil.  Thereby  you  will  prevent  the  Progrefs  of  thofe  Sufpicions  and 
Doubts,  which  you  have  given  Rife  to  in  your  Empire,  prepoffefs  Poflerity  againfl  thefe  Errors  and 
V^ify  by  yôur  Example,  that  Sages  of  the  firfl  Rate,  in  concerting  and  executing  their  Defigns  far 
exceed  the  Generality  of  Mankind.  Oh  !  How  glorious  and  how  graceful  would  that  be  in  you  ? 
-Oh!  What  a  Joy  would  that  give  to  me,  and  to  every  truly  zealous  Subjed!  Dread  no  trouble! 
fome  Confequences:  I  take  thefe  all  upon  my  fe If.  If  Fo  really  can  do  any  thing,  let  him  difeharae 
all  his  Wrath  upon  me.  Shang  tyen,  who  fees  us  inwardly,  knows  that  my  Sentiments  anfwer 
to  my  Words,  and  that  lam  incapable  to  prevaricate.  Happy  fhould  I  be,  if  your  Majefly  would 
indulge  my  earned:  Prayer.  I  fhould  not  then  know  how  to  exprefs  my  loyal  Gratitude. 

Hyen  tjong ,  having  read  thisWriting,  was  in  fo  great  an  Anger,  that  he  defigned  to  put  Han  vu 
to  Death.  But  he  was  appealed  at  lafl  by  Tfwi  kyun ,  Fey  tu,  and  fome  others.  He  was  fatis- 
fied  with  banifhing  Tan  yu  to  the  Provinces,  where  he  gave  him  a  Poll  much  inferior  to  that 
he  had  at  Court. 

The  Emperor  hi’*  Remark .]  The  Expreffions  here  are  clofe  and  full  of  Honefly  ;  and  at  the 
Bottom,  reafonable  and  fenfible.  It  ought  to  have  been  fufficient  to  have  reclaim’d  the  firfl  Man  of 
the  Literati  of  that  Dynafly  from  the  vulgar  Errors,  and  to  have  given  a  Value  for  its  Author. 

I  leave  the  Reader  to  judge,  both  of  theDifcourfe  of  Han  y  u, and  what  the  Emperor  and  he  fays  of 
it,  by  which  he  will  know  in  what  manner  the  Chinefe  reafon,  when  they  refute  flrange  Religions. 

Ywen  ching,  being  one  of  the  Cenfors  by  his  Office,  prefented  the  following  Difcourfe  to  the  Emperor. 

OU  R  antient  Kings,  by  eflablifhing  different  Employments  for  the  common  Good,  intended 
that  each  fhould  acquit  himfelf  of  his  own,  with  Exadnefs  and  Faithfulnefs,  and  that 
they  who  failed  fhould  be  cafhiered,  and  even  punifhed  with  Death.  At  pjrefent,  amongfl  all  the 
Officers  of  your  Empire,  We  the  Cenfors,  without  contradidion,  are  they  who  mofl  ufelefsly 
fill  fome  Employments  at  your  Court,  and  do  the  leaft  for  our  Appointments.  It  was  not  thus 
under  Tay  tfong  :  That  Prince,  who  was  the  Honour  of  your  Family,  had  Wang  quey ,  and  Wey 
ching  :  He  had  them  always  near  his  Perfon,  even  in  the  Time  of  his  Diverfions.  Hé  gave  them 
fo  much  Employment,  that  he  formed  no  Enterprife,  and  gave  no  Orders  without  taking  their 
Advice.  Thus,  what  was  too  hard  for  the  Capacity  of  that  Prince,  when  aided  by  the  Under- 
flanding  of  thefe  two  great  Men  ?  Nothing  was  better  laid  down,  than  the  Projeds  that  were 
undertaken  under  that  glorious  Reign  ;  nothing  was  ever  better  conceived,  than  the  Declarations 
and  Ordinances  that’  were  then  publifhed.  Tay  tfong  treating  his  Cenfors  thus,  was  only  afraid  of 
making  too  few.  When  the  three  firfl  Orders  affembled  to  take  fome  important  Refolution  with 
regard  to  War,  he  always  caufed  one  of  the  Cenfors  to  affifl,  and  to  make  the  Report  to  him. 
The  great  Officers,  who  are  by  their  Polls,  as  it  were,  the  Eyes,  Ears,  and  Arms  of  their  Sovereigns, 
had  then  inTay  tfong ,  not  only  a  vigilant  Head,  but  a  good  Father,  who  devoted  them  to  his  Per¬ 
fon  by  a  tender  Generofity,  and  animated  them  to  his  Service  by  an  entire  Confidence.  As  every 

Vol.  I.  6  U  thing, 

(a)  The  bell  £f  Religions  when  its  Profeflbrs  lofe  Reafon  in  Enthujia/m  or  Priejhraft,  degenerates  into  the  like  Absurdities. 
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thing,  tho’  propofed  by  the  Prince  himfelf,  was  freely  reje&ed  at  the  Council  Board  if  it  was 
bad  ;  fo  every  thing  that  was  good,  was  eagerly  embraced.  Thereby  Succefs  became  fo  fure,  that 
in  lefs  than  four  Years  there  was  feen  an  admirable  Order  in  the  Empire:  And  the  Chiefs  of  our 
barbarous  Neighbours  came  themlelves  with  their  Arms  to  guard  our  Emperor.  What  was  the 
Reafon  of  fo  great  and  fo  ready  a  Succefs  ?  Was  it  the  Force  of  Arms?  No,  it  was  the  Accefs 
which  the  Prince  granted  to  his  Perfon,  it  was  his  Manner  of  receiving  Counfels,  and  the  Zeal  of 
his  Officers,  efpecially  his  Cenfors,  to  give  him  good  ones. 

How  much  are  Things  now  changed  in  this  Refpedt  !  All  the  Office  of  Cenfors,  at  prefent,  is 
reduced  to  the  Appearance  they  make  in  their  Rank,  at  certain  Ceremonies.  But  what  is  the 
Duty  of  their  Polls  by  their  Inftitution  ?  It  is  carefully  to  obferve  thé  Prince,  and  to  fupply,  by 
their  Advices,  every  Failing,  both  in  his  perfonal  and  political  Character.  It  is  to  propofe  openly, 
in  full  Audience,  and  in  full  Council,  capital  and  effiential  Points,  and  fome  others  in  particular 
under  their  Hand  and  Seal.  Thefe  feveral  Years,  there  have  been  no  Audiences  or  Councils  as  for¬ 
merly,  nor  any  Channel  regulated  for  thefe  Writings. 

Behold  then  the  Subllance  of  the  Cenfors  Poll  now.  When  a  new  Order  ispiibliffi’d,  when  any 
Retrenchment  or  extraordinary  Regulation  is  made,  if  they  appeared  blameable  to  the  Cenfors 
they  could  under  their  Hands  and  Seals  reprefent  the  Inconveniences,  and  propole  their  own  Opi¬ 
nions.  Alas  !  fay  I  to  my  felf,  when  I  think  of  this,  when  one  has  even  the  Freedom  of  reafon- 
ing  with  the  Prince  upon  Affairs,  and  to  fuggeft  to  him  Precautions  againft  future  Dangers  ;  in 
fhort,  when  at  the  Council  Board  and  in  private  Audiences,  one  labours  with  the  Prince  in  the 
Government  of  the  State;  yet  it  does  not  fail  fometimes  to  happen,  that  he  has  difficulty  enough 
to  make  him  yield  and  quit  his  own  Opinion,  and  to  keep  in  his  Favour  againff  Sycophants  and 
Backbiters.  How  can  we,  by  a  limple  Remonffrance,  or  by  an  Advice  given  under  our  Seals, 
caufe  Ordinances  to  .be  revoked  after  they  are  publifhed.  Things  already  eftablilhed  to  be  abolifhed’ 
or  draw  from  the  Prince  one  of  thefe  honourable  Declarations,  of  which  we  had  formerly  fo  ma¬ 
ny,  and  of  late,  fo  few  Inftances?  No,  that  is  not  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for.  It  appears  fo  im- 
pradicable,  that  he  who  makes  Remonllrances,  or  gives  any  Advice  with  regard  to  Government, 
is  look’d  on  as  a  Knight  Errant,  fometimes,  as  an  Incendary.  Things  being  on  fuch  a  Footing,  I 
cannot,  notwithffanding  my  Defed  of  Merit,  hinder  myfelf  from  bluffing,  while  I  ufelefsly 
fill  a  Poll  which  Wang  quey  and  Wey  ching  poffeffed  under  Tay  tfong .  If  your  Majelly  looks  upon 
me  and  my  Colleagues,  as  Perfons  incapable  to  affift,  or  unworthy  to  approach  you,  we  confe- 
quently  are  unworthy  to  poffefs  the  Rank  we  fill  at  your  Court;  we  ought  to  be  broke  and  ba- 
nilhed. 

But  if  your  Majelly  has  put  me  in  Poll,  with  a  Defign  that  I  Ihould  be  ufeful  :  If  with  the 
lame  View  you  continue  to  me  the  Penfion  and  Honours  annexed  to  my  Rank,  I  beg  that  yon 
would  give  me  an  Opportunity  of  fulfilling  its  moft  effential  Duties.  Formerly,  the  firfl  Cenfors 
were  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  much  as  the  Prime  Miniller  was.  Befides,  the  firll  Cenfors  were 
frequently  about  the  Perfon  of  the  Prince,  vvho  called  them  from  time  to  time,  by  an  exprefs  Or¬ 
ders  :  He  always  received  them  with  an  Air  of  Goodnefs,  which  affur’d  them,  as  it  were,  that  their 
Advices  would  be  agreeable.  If  your  Majelly  will  be  pleafed  to  re-ellablilh  Things  upon  that 
Footing,  I  lhall  endeavour  on  my  Part  toanlwer  your  Goodnefs,  and  worthily  to  fulfil  the  Duties 
of  my  Fundion  ;  I  will  lay  before  you  my  weak  Thoughts,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  fo  happy  as  to 
propofe  fome  that  may  be  of  Ufeto  your  Service.  But  if  your  Majelly  lhall  find  nothing  in  them 
but  what  is  frivolous  and  trifling,  let  me  be  punilhed,  and  die  the  Death  of  a  Traytor.  It  would 
be  lefs  Ihocking  for  me,  to  lay  down  my  Cenforlhip,  than  to  poffefs  it  on  the  Terms  I  do  now. 

A  Memorial  prefented  to  an  Emperor  under  the  Dynajly  of  the  Tang,  to  induce  him  to  rank  (*)  Han 
wen  kong  in  the  Number  of  thofe  who  accompany  Confuçius,  in  the  Buildings  eredled  to  his  Honour. 

TH  E  Sages  of  the  firll  Rate  are  glad  to  be  known,  provided  their  Wifdom  can  be  ufeful. 

There  is  one  thing  admirable  in  this,  which  is,  that  fooner  or  later,  they  have  Jullice  done 
them.  Some  are  in  Polls  during  their  Life,  and  become  the  Glory  and  Happinefs  of  their  Age  : 
After  which,  they  are  entirely,  or  very  near,  forgot.  Others,  who  during  their  Life-time  are  neg- 
leded,  are  honoured  after  their  Death:  And  their  Memory  for  many  Ages  encreafes  in  Fame. 
Confuçius  was  of  the  lall  Sort.  From  the  Times  of  the  (-f)  Han  to  thofe  of  the  Swi,  the  high- 
ell  Titles  that  the  Emperors  have  conferred  upon  him,  have  been  thofe  of  (J)  Kong  or  Hew.  At 
lall,  under  our  Dynally  Tang ,  he  got  the  Title  of  (§)  Vang.  The  Titles  of  his  Scholars  were 
always  changed  in  Proportion  ;  being  made  Kong  or  Hew ,  when  before  they  were  only  King  or 
T’a  fù.  Tho’  filial  Piety  has  been  always  look’d  upon,  as  the  Virtue  moft  capable  to  move  Tyen  ti , 
and  to  touch  £>uey  fim  ;  Tfen  tjej  whom  this  Virtue  rendered  fo  famous,  neverthelefs  remained, 
for  the  Space  of  five  or  fix  hundred  Years,  among  the  common  Rank  of  Difciples  :  And  it  was 
only  by  our  Dynally  Tang ,  that  he  was  advanced  to  be  one  of  the  ten  (||)  Che.  Thefe  were  happy 
and  charming  Regulations,  if  ever  there  were  any  fuch. 

In  the  Middle  of  a  dark  Night,  if  the  Moon  appears  all  of  a  Hidden,  her  Splendor  appears  the 
more  bright.  It  is  the  lame  with  the  Sun,  where  he  rifes  from  behind  the  thick  Clouds  that  had  long 
concealed  him.  1  he  longer  the  Time  is  fince  it  thunder’d  lall,  the  louder  will  the  next  Thunder 

be. 

(*)  Wen  font,  is  a  Title  of  Honour  bellowed-  upon  Tlanyu,  (the  (t)  Degrees  of  Honour,  fuch  as.  Marque!?,  Duke.  (§)  King. 
.Author  of  a  Piece  which  we  have  feen  above,  againit  the  Bone  (||)  Civ,  fignifies  able,  intelligent,  &c.  Thefe  ten  Cbè  hold 
of  Fo,)  after  his  Death.  (f)  Names  of  Dynaities.  a  diltinguilhed  Place  in  the  Hall  of  Confucius. 
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‘?.nd  Mem°‘y  (* * * (§))  Chong  c.hi,  which  was  negletted  or  dcfpifed  under  the  (-f-) 
,  it  WPrP  Ai,  j°Wn,  an^  le*Pctted,  but  in  too  fmall  a  Degree,  under  the  Han,  buried,  and 

Vil'  hannd  8*!î&?d  the  the  Chin>  and  the  &«,  has  at  laft,  under  our  Dynafty 

If ’thePnPy/nd  g  OIrOUfly’  ln.onePay>  been  avenged  of  the  Injuries  of  fo  many  Ages. 

,i  K  Caf^t0  |l'dge  °f  the  Sentiments,  which  thefe  great  Men  enter- 

emuloved  inhfhe  ,  ^Ut,OUr  Dynafty  Tang  itfelf  has  had  a  Man,  whofe  whole  Life  was 

T  A  jf  „M,ax,m.s  0 1  Conjoins  who  has  difplayed  their  Worth  in  his  Difcourfes  and  Writ- 
,  d  ' «prefled  it  in  his  Morals  and  Attions  :  In  the  former,  he  is  on  a  Level  with  (+) 

n  H.™ t  "f  r  ft  1,atter.  With  Hyraj  and  Hya.  Yet  he  has  not  a  Place  at  the  Feaft  celebrated 
in  Honour  of  Qmfuftuh  This  I  think  is  very  inconfiftent  with  the  Zeal  of  our  Dynafty  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  Confuçius ,  and  inconfiftent  too  with  the  Honour,  which  the  Zeal  of  our  Dynafty  has 
always  expie  (led  for  departed  Sages.  One  W °n  chong  tfe,  without  much  deferring  it,  enjoy’d 
this  Honour  fora  long  time  ;  and  can  it  be  denied  to  Han  wen  long  ?  None  ever  deferved  it  better 
than  he  did.  He  declared  an  open  War  with  the  Setts  Yang,  Me,  Fo ,  Lau,  and  fingly  reduced 
them  to  the  greateft  Extremities.  He  fairly  and  vigoroully  maintained  the  Dottrine  of  Confucius-, 
he  maintains  it  at  this  Day  in  his  Writings,  from  whence  Thoufands  of  learned  Men  draw  at  the 
fame  time,  the  fame  Zeal  againft  the  falfe  Sedls,  the  fame  Love  of  Virtue,  and  the  fame  Art  of  go¬ 
verning  a-nght,  which  he  himfelf  drew  from  Confucius.  Thus  he  fays  in  one  of  his  Works  If 
there  had  not  been  Jo  great  a  Mafter  as  Confuçius,  7  would  not  have  called  my f elf  a  Scholar.  And 
furely,  if  he  had  lived  with  Confuçius ,  he  had  at  prefent  poffefîèd  a  diftinguifhed  Rank  in  the 
Monuments  ere&ed  to  the  Honour  of  that  great  Mafter. 

P* Under  oui  Dynafty  'Tang,  a  Score  of  Men,  famous  each  in  his  lèverai  Age,  for  being  attached 
fo  the  Books  of  Confuçius ,  have  been  pitched  upon  to  have  a  Place  on  that  Account  in  the 
Hall,  and  at  the  Banquet  of  Confucius.  I  do  notât  all  blame  this 5  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what 
is  ufeful  and  reafbnable  :  But  if  this  Honour  has  been  granted  to  twenty  Perfbns,  of  whom  moft 
had  not  well  penetrated  into,  or  comprehended  the  profound  Senfe  of  Confuçius  :  How  can  it  be 
refufed  to  Wen  kong ,  the  Glory  of  our  Dynafty,  who  fo  well  exprefs’d  it  in  his  Conduit,  and  raifed 
its  Value  in  his  Writings?  I  therefore  befeech  your  Majefty  to  give  Orders,  that  a  Place  may  be 
affigned  to  this  great  Man;  and  I  doubt  not,  "but  fuch  an  Order  will  infpire  into  your  Subjects 
a  new  Ardour  for  Study  and  Virtue. 


In  the  eighth  of  the  Tears  named  Pau  ta,  on  occafon  of  fome  extraordinary  Phenomena,  the 

Emperor  publifhed  the  following  Declaration. 

TTEE  find  in  the  Book  Chun  tfyu ,  a  great  Number  of  Solar  Eclipfes,  Earthquakes,  Comets, 

%!  if  extraordinary  (§)  Showers  and  Hail.  At  prefent,  we  fee  thefe  extraordinary  Phenomena 
renewed  ;  Whether  the  Faults  of  the  Princes  draw  them  on  us,  or  if  it  is  the  charitable  Warnings 
df  Tyen,  [Heaven]  whofe  Heart  is  full  of  Goodnefs  ;  they1  ought  equally  to  infpire  us  with  a  re- 
fpe&ful  Dread.  With  thefe  Sentiments,  upon  feeing  thefe  Prodigies,  I  call  to  Mind,  that  formerly 
iny  Armies  being  in  the  Country  of  the  Min  and  Twê ,  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  there,  committed 
great  Exceffes  i  Without  refpeding  theWill  of  Tyen,  or  being  touched  with  the  Neceffities  of  Men, 
they  ruined  Agriculture,  and  brought  the  People  to  Mifery.  Tho’  they  did  this  without  my  Or¬ 
ders,  and  againft  my  Intentions,  yet  their  Sin  falls  upon  me,  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  guilty. 

That  I  may  teftify  my  Repentance,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  repair  my  Faults,  I  grant  an  Amnefty 
to  all  the  Criminals  of  my  Empire,  and  I  ordain,  that  Care  fhall  be  taken,  effectually  to  relieve 
the  Poor,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  deftitute. 

In  the  jirft  of  the  Tears  called  (b)  Twang  kong,  Tay  tfong,  the  fécond  Emperor  of  the  Dynafty  Song,  Declaratîons 
gave  the  Title  of  Vang  to  four  of  his  Sons  in  different  Provinces,  where  they  already  commanded ,  under  the 

and  addreffed  to  them  the  following  Difcourfe,  which  he  publifhed  in  form  of  a  Declaration.  of 

✓  6’ 

DURING  the  Years  named  Hyen  te,  while  the  (4-)  Chew  reigned,  I  was  fcarce  fixteen 
Years  of  Age,  and  followed  my  deceafed  Father,  who  commanded  the  imperial  Armies, 
and  who  r  educed  ’to  Obedience  Tang  chew ,  Tay  chew ,  and  other  Places.  Being  early  ac- 
cuftomed  to  carry  Arms,  I  frequently  fought  againft  the  Rebels,  and  killed  many  of  them  with 
my  own  Hand.  My  Brother,  who  during  that  time  was  employed  in  reducing  Lût  ho,  being 
informed  by  my  Father’s  Letters  of  my  Courage  and  Conduit,  faid  ;  It  is  well,  we  have  a  worthy 
younger  Brother.  At  Eighteen  I  joined  him,  and  was  prefent  at  the  famous  Expeditions  of  Kyan 
quan  I  chew,  and  Mo  chew.  My  Brother  mounting  the  Throne  a  little  after,  had  two  Wars  fuc- 
ceffively  upon  his  Hands,  againft  two  Rebel  Officers.  He  marched  againft  them  in  Perfon,  he 
committed  to  me  the  Care  of  defending  the  Capital,  and  of  maintaining  Order  through  all.  He 
returning  vi&orious,  I  had  the  Command  of  his  principal  Troops,  and  the  Government  of  Kay 
fong.  My  Condua  there,  during  fixteen  or  feventeen  Years,  is  well  known.  The  Literati  and 
the  People  the  Hufbandmen  and  the  Soldiers,  all  pi  ailed  it,  and  I  had  the  Pleafure  to  fee  the 
V  9  Wicked 


(*)  A  Surname  of  Confucius. 

(f)  That  is  to  fay,  during  his  Life,  and  the  two  or  three  hun 
dred  Years  immediately  after  his  Death. 

(X)  Famous  Difciples  of  Confucius. 

(§)  That  Author  fays,  that  it  rained  frozen  Wood, 


(b)  The  firft  of  the  Twang  or  Tivon  kong,  as  it  is  in  P.Fouquet'% 
Table,  was  the  13th  Year  of  the  Reign  of  this  Emperor. 

q)  This  is  not  the  ancient  and  famous  Family  of  that  Name, 
but  one  of  thofe  five,  each  of  which  reigned  for  fo  fiiort  a  time 
betwixt  the  Tang  and  the  Song. 
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Wicked  themfelves  reform  by  my  Cares.  In  (hort,  daring  the  (*)  thirteen  Years  that  I  have  reign¬ 
ed,  you  know  how  averfel  have  been  to  all  Luxury  and  fooliih  Expences;  you  have  neither  feen 
me  opprefsmy  People  by  ufelefs  Expeditions,  or  by  Voyages  of  Pleafure  abroad,  nor  lead  a  volun, 
tuousfoft  Life  at  home:  Above  all,  you  have  feen  me  upright  and  fincere>  without  AffeClation 
and  without  Vanity  in  my  Words  or  ConduCt.  * 

As  for  ('f')  you  who  are  born  to  Royalty  and  Plenty,  you  have  been  delicately  bred  up  within 
a  Palace  i  and  this  makes  me  fear,  that  being  unacquainted  with  the  Miferies  of  the  People,  and 
negligent  of  diftinguifhing  Vice  from  Virtue,  you  may  commit  a  great  many  Faults.  I  have 
a  thoufand  things  to  lay  before  you  on  this  Head  :  But  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  recommend  to 
you  fome  of  the  mod  efiential  Points.  Know  therefore,  that  as  you  are  the  Sons  of  an  Empe¬ 
ror,  you  ought  above  all  things  to  vanquifh  and  curb  your  Paffions.  That  you  may  be  affifted  in 
this,  always  hear  with  Attention,  and  take  in  good  Part  the  Advice  that  (hall  be  given  you,  either 
with  regard  to  your  Faults  or  DefeCts.  Never  put  your  Cloaths  on,  without  compaffionately 
refleding  how  many  Cares  and  Pains  the  Stuffs  that  you  wear  have  coft.  While  you  are  at  your 
Meals,  refled  upon  the  Sweat  and  the  Toils  of  the  Huftiandman.  If  you  are  to  take  a  Refolution 
to  decide  an  Affair,  or  judge  in  a.Caufe,  put  yourfelf  in  the  calmed:  Difpofition  :  No  Joy,  no 
Anger.  I  have  a  great  many  Affairs  to  ga  through,  but  that  does  not  at  all  fatigue  me.  J  Was  I 
ever  feen  to  exprefs  either  Impatience  or  Difguft?  I  give  a  great  many  Audiences:  Was  I  ever 
known  to  (hew,  I  will  not  fay  Difdain  or  Haughtinefs,  but  not  to  treat  every  one  according  to  his 
Rank,  and  with  due  Civility  ?  Above  all,  I  recommend  to  you  carefully  to  avoid  Defeds,  to  which 
Princes  who  have  Spirit  and  Capacity,  are  very  liable.  Don’t  truft  too  much  to  your  own  Under- 
ftanding,  nor  defpife  the  Advices  of  them,  whom  you  believe  to  be  lefs  capable  than  yourfelf.  It 
was  a  good  Saying  of  our  Anceftors  ;  I  look  upon  a  Man  who  contradifls  me ,  as  my  M after,  becaufe 
be  wants  to  injlrufî.  me ,  and  to  be  ufeful  to  me.  But  I  dread  him ,  who  applauds  and  fatten  me,  as 
my  Enemy  -,  for  he  looks  to  his  own  Intereft ,  and  not  to  mine.  Don’t  forget  thefe  Maxims,  but  prac- 
tife  them  j  and  thereby  you  will  keep  your  Footing  and  come  to  a  happy  End.  1 

Remonffrance  of  Yun  chu  to  his  Emperor,  with  regard  to  three  Faults  'Which  he  found  in  him . 

If  ENT  I,  one  of  the  Han,  was  a  Prince  of  Angular  Virtue  j  and  yet  Kya  i  at  that  time  found 
fomewhat  to  bewail  in  his  Government.  Vu  ti,  one  of  his  Succeffors,  had  reduced  and  fob¬ 
bed  all  his  barbarous  Neighbours  j  and  yet  Sin  lo  and  Ten  ngan  did  not  fail  to  inculcate  upon 
him  the  Ruin  of  Tfn,  as  if  he  had  reafon  to  fear  the  fame  Fate.  Thefe  two  great  Princes  were 
fo  far  from  being  angry  with  thefe  Advices,  that  they  took  them  very  well.  Thus,  the  Empire  con¬ 
tinued  without  Interruption,  for  upwards  of  ten  Generations.  Eul foi,  the  Son  and  Succeflor  of  Shi 
whang,  who  was  the  fécond  and  laft Emperor  of the  Tfn,  and  Tangti,  the  fécond  and  laft Emperor 
of  the  Swi ,  aded  quite  otherwaysf  therefore  they  perilhed  in  a  very  (hort  time.  I  am  far  from 
defigning  to  compare  a  Prince  fo  gentle  and  virtuous  as  you,  to  either  of  thefe  two  laft.  But  I 
beg  you  at  the  fame  time,  to  examine  how  neceffary  it  is,  that  Things  (hould  be  on  as  good  a  Foot¬ 
ing  now,  as  they  were  under  Fen  ti  and  VÛ  ti.  Towards  the  Weft,  there  is  a  Nation  fometimes 
(ubmiffive,  and  fometimes  jealous:  You  have  very  powerful  Enemies  towards  the  North.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  attentive  to  what  paffes  in  the  Empire,  and  are  ready  to  take  Advantage 
of  any  Commotions  that  (hall  happen.  Thus,  notwithftanding  of  the  Peace  your  Empire  actu¬ 
ally  enjoys,  your  Majefty  has  reafon  to  be  afraid,  and  to  block  up  every  Inlett  to  the  fmalleft 
Diforders. 

Befides  the  Care  of  watching  over  the  Frontiers,  and  of  opening  a  Door  to  Advices,  which  I 
cannot  enough  recommend  to  you  ;  my  Zeal  for  your  Glory  and  the  common  Good,  obliges  me 
to  reprefent  to  you  three  Things.  In  the  firft  Place,  you  are  inconftant  in  your  Government,  you 
fiequently  alter  your  Edicts.  In  the  fécond  Place,  you  often  milplace  your  Favours,  and  do  not 
always  make  a  right  Choice  of  the  P erfons  whom  you  employ  and  truft.  In  the  third  Place,  you 
are  extravagant  in  your  Gratifications,  which  are  commonly  ill  judged.  There  is  nothing  eafier 
for  your  Majefty,  than  to  (hun  thefe  three  Defects.  It  depends  only  upon  yourfelf  :  You  have  no 
more  to  do,  but  heartily  to  will  it  ;  to  which  I  exhort  you,  and  fo  much  the  more,  becaufe  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  that  at  laft  they  may  be  attended  with  bad  Confequences. 

Let  us  touch  a  little  upon  each:  To  what  do  the  People  truft,  if  not  to  the  Words  and  Edicts 
of  their  Sovereign  ?  Anciently,  when  one  was  publifhed,  every  body  run  eagerly  to  read  or  to  hear 
U;  now-a-days  it  is  otherways.  They  are  coldly  received.  Every  one  who  talks  of  them,  fays; 

ns  is  not  confiant ,  we  cant  depend  upon  this  EdiB  :  Another  very  different,  or  perhaps  direBly 
contrary  will  be  Joon  publijhed.  In  this  manner  People  talk:  This  Inconftancy  which  renders 

your  Edicts  defpicable,  cannot  fail  to  diminifti,  by  little  and  little,  the  RefpeCt  that  is  due  to  Sove¬ 
reign  Authority.  >  r 

•  ^  ^.e»r  ^eoP^  fometimes  reafon  upon  this  Inconftancy,  and  the  Caufe  to  which  they  attribute  it 
is  as  o  ows.  e  Part  °fy°ur  Officers  lay  before  you  a  Regulation  :  Beforehand  they  weigh 
1  s  vantages,  and  lay  them  before  your  Majefty  ;  you  approve  of  them.  If  another,  whom 

Va  Ui>  C°Te.S’  anc*  a  PriV£lt:e  Audience,  puts  Things  in  another  Light,  concluding 

*  a  ne.  _ormer  egulation  was  by  no  means  convenient  ;  your  Majefty  immediately  changes 
your  pinipm  A^refore,  when  your  zealous  and  underftanding  Officers  fee  the  Fruit  of  their 
Zea  and  their  Wifdom  vaniffi,  they  cool,  and  are  difcouraged.  The  fécond  Inconvenience  of 

.  "  your 

(*)  He  fuccecded  his  Brother,  who  died  without  Male  Elbe.  (f)  He  address  his  Sons,  whom  he  had  made  Van*. 
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MerhsTndlerWcesof “eacf6  Thin6'2"  ai°,ne  dipibute  Dignitics  a,ld  Pofts.  according  to  the 

related  to  the  Emprefs  but  evln  the  pV?  been  much  changed  not  only  the  being 

fome  Connexion  with  them  is  a  Tide  nf  K°‘  *  ^unuc^  Palace,  or  the  Merit  of  having 

has  been  opened  one  of  thefe  Years  is  fo  welM  *  vanced  ^erf  quickly.  This  Method  which 
It  is  called  the  IVithin-door  IVay  I  don’t  knn  ,  novyn>  and  fo  common,  that  it  has  got  a  Name  ; 
of  the  rang,  while  buAtbat  Under  the  Reigns  of  fome  of the  Dynzüy 

But  I  know  well  that  thefe  ReiVns  h  h  m  Afîairs»  fuch  Methods  might  be  in  Ufe  then, 
nafty  ;  that  that  Method^ thfn Æ  ^slooW  upon  as  the  bad  Times  of  the  Dy- 
follow’d.  If  amono-  the  Relations  of  O  ^  **  ire^  j^ ah  and  that  thefe  Examples  are  not  to  be 

any  Men  of  Virfue Merit  or °i  T"8*  ^  Eunuchs  of  the  Pal4  there  are  found 
different  manner;  and  by  the  Delibendon*  b°  advanced  >  ^ut  l£t  it  be  in  a  quite 

Thefe  are  unworthy  of  your  Maieftv  anH  r°hl  6  ounctI  >  not  by  mdireft  fneaking  Methods: 
fee  thefe  Inconvenient/  are  £  C  J  l  f**  I1nConveniencies-  If  your  Officers  who 
they  vigoroufly  oppofe  them  that  /  U  T  * the?*  tbat  JS  a  great  Breach  of  the  Laws.  If 
Will.  To  abLdon  the  rfï,1*  *°  ?Ut  £  bar  T"  TF  Goodnefs’  and  t0  "<*  your 

to  do  :  To  oppofe  your  Goodnefs  and  vnnr  n'ft  ''  at,zea  0“s  faithful  Officers  can  never  refolve 
fear  of  weakening  your  Authority  This  is  elS’ !!  w.  atJ'ejPe<^ful  Subjefts  will  hardly  do,  for 

■rodais:  çôssœtss-ïïraï  passas fugs 

g-.  *.  -  «  kïï's  ttfcSKaar  "S  £*• 

perly  made,  and  dtfcreetly  proportioned.  But  for  thefe  feveral  Years,  you  have  carried  them  ,oP  a  ô 
excefs.  It  .s  not  rare  to  lee  you  without  any  Reafon,  make  large  Pr/nts,  fometimes  to  a  Sornef 
tic,  fometimes  to  a ^Groom  of  your  Bed-chamber,  and  fometimes  to  a  Phyfician.  Your  Subiefls 

k  ft  b1S  Very  T  ’  a,nd/ay  loudly> that  y°ur  Majefty  is  a  very  bad  Huffiand  of  what  your  An 
ceftois  have  faved,  and  that  you  will  foon  exhauft  it  all.  The  People  indeed  have  not  Ren 

the  infide  of  you;  Coffers  ;  nor  can  they  know  exactly  what  is,  or  what  is  not  there.  But  on  the 
one  Hand,  as  they  are  acquainted  with  your  Bounty,  fo  on  the  other,  they  feel  themfelves  every 
Day  loaded  with  new  Taxes.  Hence  they  conclude,  that  your  Exchequer,  is  not  very  well  fur- 
m  e  ,  and  ey  fufpeiff  that  what  you  feek  from  them,  you  laviffi  upon  Sycophants.  Yes  I  That 
People  who  law  with  Pleafure,  the  Valour  and  the  Services  of  Wang  quey  richly  rewarded,  groan 
under  lefs  confiderable,  but  more  frequent  and  ill  judged  Gratifications.  Thefe  Thought  Tvhich 
I  have  laid  before  you,  are  not  my  own  private  Sentiments  alone,  but  thofe  of  the  Public  Ail 
the  great  Offices  about  your  Perfon  know  this  as  well  as  me;  but  the  Fear  of  difpleafmg  you 
binds  up  their  Tongues.  By  their  Silence,  the  Government  every  Day  goes  from  bad  to  worfe* 
and  the  Minds  of  your  Subjeds  are  exafperated  to  a  Degree  that  makes  me  tremble. 

All  I  wifh  then,  is,  that  you  would  inceffantly  regulate  your  Houffiold,  and  exert  yourfelf  in  vour 
public  Cnarader  with  that  Application,  that  fo  vaft  an  Empire  requires.  Then  you  will  not  want 
zealous  loyal  Subjeds,  who  will  affift  you  with  their  Abilities.  The  Laws  by  little  and  little  will 
be  eftablifhed  in  their  former  Vigor;  your  Revenues  being  rightly  managed,  will  fuffice  for  the 
Exigences  of  the  State,  and  the  Security  of  the  Frontiers.  In  fhort,  that  I  may  end  as  I  have  be 
gun,  I  beg  that  your  Majefty  would  confider,  that  the  Occafion  of  the  fudden  Ruin  of  the  Tfin 
and  the  Swi,  was,  their  having  ftiut  the  Door  to  Advices,  by  taking  them  amifs;  and  that  a  Con- 
dud  diredly  oppofite,  rendered  the  Reigns  of  Ven  ti  and  Vû  ti  in  the  Times  of  the  Han. ,  glorious" 
and  aftiired  the  Crown  for  a  long  time  to  their  Pofterity.  5  b  a 


^DISCOURSE  by  SHE  KYAY. 

UNDER  the  prefent  Dynafty,  we  have  nothing  but  Impofts,  Taxes,  and  Prohibitions,  and 
thefe  too  in  the  higheft  Degree.  They  obtain  on  the  Mountains,  and  in  the  Vallies,  in 
Rivers  and  Seas;  upon  Salt,  and  upon  Iron,  upon  Wine  and  Tea  ;  upon  Stuffs  and  Silks,  upon 
Turnpikes  and  Roads,  upon  Brooks  and  Bridges.  Upon  all  thefe  and  many  other  Things,  I  every 
where  fee  Prohibitions  laid ,  &c.  While  thefe  Prohibitions  are  rigoroufly  and  carefully  enforced 
I  fee  on  the  other  Hand,  the  Son  abandon  the  Father,  and  the  People  withdraw  from  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Prince;  the  Hufbandmen  quit  the  Spade  and  the  Plough,  and  the  Women  the  Manu- 
fadures  of  Stuffs:  The  Tradefmen,  each  in  his  way,  every  Day  refine  upon  vain  Ornaments-  the 
Merchants  traffic  with  Pearls  and  other  ufelefs  Ornaments  ;  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Gown  negled 
the  Study  of  our  ancient  Books,  whofe  Summary  is  JuJlice  and  Charity.  Superftition  and  Error 
become  as  fo  many  Cuftoms:  Corruption  creep  into  our  very  Language;  empty  Flourilhes  be¬ 
come  the  Fafhion  ;  Numbers  of  People  run  about  the  Streets,  and  lead  an  idle  Life.  A  great 
Number  of  Magiftrates  lofe  their  Time  at  Entertainments  ;  Multitudes  of  People  wear  Cloaths 
far  ^bove  their  Ranks;  Buildings  become  every  Day  more  expen  five  ;  Weaknefs  and  Innocence 
oppreft  by  Force  and  Power.  The  great  Officers  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  corrupted,  and  their  Un¬ 
derlings  to  fleece  the  People.  I  fee,  I  fay,  all  this;  andl  fee  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  eifedual 
Remedy  is  applied,  either  for  preventing  or  fuppreffing  it. 

And  yet,  according  to  the  Notions  of  our  Antients,  thofe  wholfome  true  Notions,  it  was  a  per- 
Vol.  I.  6  X  fonal 
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Cnn,i  Cr;me  in  a  Son  to  abandon  his  Father,  nay,  it  was  a  public  Diforder  and  is  always  a  great 
Abufe  Ids  rebellious  in  a  Subjeft  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  Authority  ;  for  Men  to  abandon  the 
kbourimr  the  Ground,  and  the  Women  the  Manufaftures  of  Stuffs  is  to  ftarve  both  themfelves  and 
'  ther  .  For  the  Workmen  to  refine  upon  vain  Ornaments,  the  Merchants  to  traffic  in  ufelefs  1  oys,- 
and  the  Literati  to  negleft  Charity  andjuftice,  is,  for  each  in  his  refpeft.ve  Profeffion,  to  abandon 
what  is  Effential  and  Capital.  For  Superftitions  to  eftabhfh  themfelves  in  China,  is  to  introduce 
Barbarifm  into  the  Empire.  To  bring  a  florid  Stile  in  Vogue,  is  as  it  were,  to  bury  our  King:  So 
manv  idle  Vagabonds  running  about  the  Streets,  and  our  Magiftrates  lofing  their  T'me  at  Feafts, 
is  abandoning  both  public  and  private  Concerns.  By  the  Prevalence  of  Luxury  in  building  and 
Cloaths  all  Orders  muff  be  foon  confounded.  By  Force  and  Power  not  being  cui  bed,  the  Poor 
and  the  Weak  are  oppreft.  By  great  Officers  buffering  themfelves  to  be  corrupted  by  Prefents,  and 
the  fmall  living  upon  Rapine,  there  is  an  End  of  Equity  and  Juftice.  Where  is  the  Wifdom  in  not 
nrohibWng  or  rather  in  not  putting  an  effedtual  Stop  to  fo  great  Evils,  and  in  inforcing  a  rigo¬ 
rous  Obfervance  of,  I  do  not  know  ho  w  many,  Prohibitions,  from  whatever  is  neceffary  to  Mankind  ? 
Is  this  the  Government  of  our  Ancients?  But  if  any  one  fhould  afk  at  me,  what  fhould  begone 
in  order  to re-eftablifh  that  wife  Government,  my  Anfwer  ffiall  be  in  two  Words:  All  that  is 
done  at  prefent  muft  be  forbidden,  and  all  that  is  forbidden  muft  be  done  :  Such  was  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  our  Anceftors,  „ 

The  Emperor  Kang  hi’s  Remark.]  AmongLaws, there  arefome  more  fome  lefs  important:  Some 

are  Capital  and  Effential,  and  fome  are  lefs  fo.  If  they  are  confounded,  and  the  latter  are  prefer¬ 
red  to  the  former,  the  People  do  not  know  which  of  them  to  embrace.  The  Diftmftion  that 
ought  chiefly  to  be’  made  in  this  Cafe,  is  very  well  laid  down  in  this  Piece,  who fe  Stile  is  likewife 

llV  An^iftorical  Glofs  fays,  that  She  kyay  was  an  able,  upright,  refolute  Mn,  who  loved  G  ood 
and  hated  Evil:  But  a  little  too  greedy  of  Reputation.  For  which  Reafon,  he  feized  all  Occafi- 
ons  of  fpeaking  and  afting.  He  thereby  made  himfelf  Enemies  who  fought  to  ruin  him,  and 
he  had  fome  Difficulty  to  efcape  their  Vengeance. 


•  •  .  T  r 

Tin  tfong  having  no  Son ,  adopted  one  of  his  Relations  who  was  a  young  Man ,  and  created  him  here¬ 
ditary  Prince.  The  young  Prince  being  weak  and  committing  fever al  Faults ,  the  Emperor  and 
theEmprefs  had  thoughts  of fubflituting  another  in  his  Room  :  But  the  Secret  was  not  Jo  well  kept , 
but  that  the  Prince  was  apprized  of  it.  Upon  this ,  they  laid  a  fide  their Defign:  And  Jin  tfong 
dying  the  young  Prince  was  declared  Emperor.  He falling  fck,  and  his  Dileafe  putting  him  out  of 
a  Condition  to  take  care  of  his  Affairs ,  the  Emprefs  Dowager  took  the  Reins  of  Government  in 
her  own  Hand, ,  giving  Audiences  regularly ,  and  confuting  about  every  thing  with  the  Minifters 
thro  a  Curtain.  As  foon  as  the  Emperor  was  recovered ,  fie  refigned  the  Government  into  his 
Hands.  The  Prince  having  been  informed  that  Jin  Xiong  and  the  Emprefs  had  for  fome  time 
been  confuting  to  fet  him  a  fide,  he  inwardly  owed  them  a  grudge-,  and  feemed  uneafy,  that  the 
Emprefs  had  during  his  Illnefs,  taken  upon  her  the  Government.  The  Officers  oj  the  Palace  fid - 
im  with  his  ReJ'entment,  treated  that  Princefs  very  ill,  and  let  her  and  her  Daughters  be  in  Want 
of  a  great  many  Things.  At  this  Juntture,  the  Emperor  being  informed  of  the  Services  and  Me¬ 
rit  of  Fû  pi,  nominated  him  to  be  Xing  che,  which  at  that  time  was  a  very  confderable  Pojl  -,  but 
Fû  pi  excufed  himfelf  from  accepting  it,  and  laying  hold  of  fo  fair  an  Opportunity  exhorted  the 
Emperor  to  behave  otherway s  with  Regard  to  the  deceafed  Emperor ,  and  the  Emprefs  Dowager 
who  was  yet  living.  He  did  it  as  ufual,  in  Writing  -,  and  it  was  in  the  following  Terms. 


S  J  R.  I  have  a  due  Senfe  of  the  Goodnefs  with  which  you  would  reward  me  for  fome  Ser¬ 
vices  that  my  Duty  bound  me  to  perform  to  the  Emperor  your  Father.  But  I  would  be 
much  better  pleafed,  if  you  yourfelf  would  endeavour  to  acknowledge  the  Obligations  you  are 
under  to  that  Prince,  and  the  Emprefs  his  Confort  who  is  yet  alive.  They  choie  you  as  their 
Succeifor  to  the  Throne,  out  of  a  great  many  Princes  of  the  Blood,  who  were  as  nearly  related  to 
them  as  you.  If  at  prefent,  you  poffefs  the  glorious  Title  of  the  (*\  Son  of  Tyen,  if  you  are  Maf- 
ter  of  the  vail  Riches  of  fo  great  an  Empire,  it  is  merely  thro’  their  Favour.  A  angular  r  avour 
if  ever  any  was  l  A  Favour  for  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  make  fuitable  Returns.  In  mort,  a  fa¬ 
vour  which  you  cannot  enough  acknowledge.  Yet,  you  not  only  negleâ:  to  acquit  yourle  o 
the  ordinary  Ceremonies  with  Regard  to  the  late  Emperor,  but  you  are  neither  obferved  to  pay 
the  RefpeCt  due  to  the  Perfon,  nor  to  provide  for  the  Exigencies,  of  the  Emprefs  Dowager  w  o 
is  yet  alive.  How!  Is  then  the  moil  ordinary  Civilities  too  great  a  Complement  to  Per  ons  to 
whom  you  owe  fo  much  ?  Where  is  your  Gratitude  and  Piety  ?  Surely  all  the  Empire  expec  s 
other  things  of  your  Majefty.  While  you  were  under  the  Hands  of  the  Phyficians,  the  or 
was  lefs  furprized  at  this  Conduct.  But  fince  your  Health  is  recovered,  fince  you  bear  wit  out 
any  Inconveniency,  all  the  Weight  of  Affairs  ;  to  fulfill  all  the  other  Duties  of  a  Prince,  an  to 
neglect  that  of  a  Son,  makes  every  Officer,  both  of  your  Court  and  in  the  Provinces,  cone  u  e> 
that  your  former  Negligence  was  not  fo  much  occafioned  by  your  Want  of  Health,  as  your  \\  ant 
of  Piety.  As  for  my  fhare,  I  own  that  I  don’t  underfland  the  Motive  that  induces  you  to  act tin 
this  Manner.  Is  it  becaufe  you  imagined,  that  the  late  Emperor  in  his  Life-time,  difco\ered  a 
Coldnefs  towards  you  ?  Is  it  becaufe  you  have  had  unfavourable  Accounts  on  that  Head  ?  It  is  a 

certain  Truth,  that  the  late  Emperor  if  he  pleafed,  might  have  named  another  Succeifor  bender 

vou; 


(*}  Tyentfe ,  this  is  a  Title  of  Honour  given  to  the  Emperors  of  China. 
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you  ;  but  he  chofe  you,  and  in  Confequence  of  that  Choice,  you  are  his  Succeffor.  What  fur** 
mifes  or  fufpicions,  even  tho’  they  had  a  little  Foundation,  ought  to  efface  a  Favour  fo  well  known, 
fo  great,  and  fo  real. 

As  for  the  Emprefs  Dowager,  if,  for  fome  time,  (he  took  the  Management  of  Affairs  upon  her 
felf,  fhe  did  it  at  the  Requefl  of  your  Minifters  and  other  great  Officers,  while  you  was  not  in  à 
Condition  to  manage  them  yourfelf;  but  fhe  never  pretended  to  be  a  Partner  with  you  in  Sove¬ 
reign  Rule.  .  In  fhort,  fome  time  ago,  fhe  refigned  to  you  the  Government  ;  fince  which  time 
you  have  reigned  and  ruled  alone.  The  reft  is  paft  and  ought  to  be  forgot,  nor  does  it  become 
you  to  refent  it  fo  long  as  you  do.  For  thefe  petty  Reafons  of  Uneafinefs,  even  tho7  they  were 
real,  to  forget  a  Benefit  of  the  firft  Order,  is  to  imitate  Tew  vang ,  who  is  fharply  reprimanded  in 
the  Shi  king,  for  a  Fault  in  its  kind,  not  fo  grievous  as  yours.  I  have  a  fenfible  Concern  when  I 
fee  you,  inftead  of  imitating  Shun,  a  Prince  eminent  in  fo  many  Refpedts,  particularly  in  that  of 
his  Piety  towards  his  Relations,  imitate  Tew  vang,  a  Prince  who  is  fo  infamous  in  Hiftory., 

It  is  faid,  that  it  is  not  the  Emprefs  Dowager  alone,  who  muft  bear  with  your  capricious 
Temper,  your  Refentment  I  hear,  extends  even  to  the  Daughters  of  the  late  Emperor,  whom 
confequently  you  ought  to  look  upon  as  your  Sifters.  You  have  deprived  them  of  their  Apart** 
ments,  and  given  it  to  your  own  Daughters.  Being  fhut  up  in  a  Corner  of  the  Palace,  they  receive 
from  you  not  the  leaft  Mark  of  your  Goodnefs  ;  you  take  no  Care  of  them,  and  they  are  to  you 
as  Strangers.  Permit  me  then  to  open  my  Heart,  and  to  inform  you.  of  the  Sentiments  of  the 
whole  Empire,  and  of  my  felf  more  efpecially.  The  late  Emperor  reigned  for  41  Years.  Un¬ 
der  a  Reign  whofe  Happinefs  was  equal  to  its  Length,  the  Empire  felt  the  Effects  of  his  Good¬ 
nefs.  There  is  not  one  of  his  Officers  who  is  not  (*)  pierced  with  his  Gratitude  :  As  no  Man 
owes  more  to  him  than  I  do,  being  raifed  by  him,  from  one  of  the  poor  fimple  Literati  to  the 
greateft  Employments,  fo  no  body  has  more  fincere,  and  more  lively  Sentiments  of  Gratitude  for 
that  good  Prince,  than  I  have.  By  this  you  may  judge,  how  great  the  Concern  of  all  the  Sub- 
jefts  of  your  Empire,  and  of  me  in  particular,  is  to  fee  the  Emprefs  his  Confort,  and  the  Princeffes 
his  Daughters  fo  much  negledted.  I  am  fo  much  affedted  with  it,  that  I  have  not  the  Heart  to 
accept  of  the  Dignity  to  which  you  would  raife  me.  What  Proportion  do  my  weak  Services 
bear  to  the  Obligations,  which  your  Majefty  owes  to  the  late  Emperor  and  Emprefs  Dowager  ? 
Such  as  a  Thread,  or  a  Hair  of  Silk  bears  to  the  whole  Univerfe.  How  inconfiftent  is  it  to  for¬ 
get  what  you.  owe  to  them,  for  the  greateft  of  all  Favours,  and  to  reward  the  trifling  Service  that  I 
have  done  you  ?  How  abfurd  is  it,  not  to  be  fenfible  of  it  ?  I  own  I  am  heartily  fo.  What  I  wifh 
above  all  things,  is,  that  you  would  render  to  the  late  Emperor  the  accuftomed  Duties  ;  and  that 
as  a  good  Sont  you  would  honour  the  Emprefs.  Befides  your  owing  this  Example  to  all  your 
Empire  ;  it  is  the  way  to  gain  the  Hearts  of  your  Officers.  As  for  me,  when  I  fhall  fee  you  change, 
tho’ I  fhould  live  only  upon  Roots  and  Water,  there  are  no  Fatigues  nor  Hardffiips  that  fhould 
difcourage  me,  and  no  Danger  that  fhould  daunt  me  from  ferving  your  Majefty  with  Pleafure, 
to  the  laft  Breath  of  my  Life.  But  at  the  fame  time,  while,  without  fuch  a  Change  wrought, 
vour  Maiefty  offers  me  every  Day  new  Honours  and  the  greateft  Riches,  I  cannot  refolve  to 
accept  of  them.  The  State  ftill  feels  the  wife  Government  of  your  Anceftors:  The  Laws 
which  they  eftablifh’d  are  obferv’d,  the  People  are  fubmiffive,  the  Officers  vigilant,  and  every  thing 
ixoes  fmoothly  on.  There  is  no  occafion  for  your  Majefty  who  is  yet  in  Mourning  to  difturb  your- 
llf  or  to  give  a  very  clofe  Application  to  Affairs.  That  which  is  moft  preffing,  and  in  which, 
without  vou  your  Officers  can  do  nothing,  is,  to  take  care  of  whatever  relates  to  the  Emprefs 
TWa^er  and  the  five  betrothed  Daughters  of  Jin  tfong  :  Upon  you  alone,  depends  their  For- 
ZfZ  and  you  alone  can  make  them  happy.  If  you  adt  as  a  dutiful  Son  and  Brother,  you  will 


yA  *  Mil  he  able  to  point  out  the  Truth  of  this  Promife.  J  fay,  that  you  will  draw  upon  your- 
Cvlr  Pofterity  the  Affiftance  of  fyen.  This  Point,  tho7  it  be  a  little  more  obfcure,  yet  is 
felf  and  you  J,  pretend  to  fay,  that  Tyen  neither  hears  nor  fees;  That  Men  are  very 

S»  5  w to  E,"  K>  fa,  >  You  wouidV  hood-wink,  if  .houjl,,  fo.  B.hold, 

iliort  lignceu  reprefent  to  you,  while  I  excufe  myfelf  from  accepting  of  the 

Honom  whlh  SÏ  is  pleafed  to  do'  me.  I  own  it  is  both  imprudent  and  rath  to  talk 
Honour  wmc  y  tQJafl^re  ur  Majefty,  that  what  I  have  here  laid  before  you,  is  the  Dic- 
fo  freely. ^  Bui :  ^  ^  y  HappyJ  would  i  be,  if  your  Majefty  would  think  it  fo;  and 

tates  of  mv  y  itb  Boldnefs,profit  by  my  Honefty. 

A  GM  ]  This  Remonftrance  was  without  effeft,  or  at  leaft,  without  any  Anfwer  FÛ  pi  re- 
Ar  °J  L  nr  feven  times.  But  the  Emperor  Ing-tfong  always  rejefled  his  Excufes  :  At  laft, 
Phatep  ince  by  a  public  Declaration,  ftiewed  a  Refolution  to  alter  his  Conduft,  and  then  FÛ  pi 

accepted  of  the  Poft  that  he  offered. 

i  i.  Difcourfe  of  Se  ma  quang  to  the  fame  Emperor  Ing  tfong,  upon  filial  Piety  and  Equity. 

T  a  (+)  commbn  and  a  true  Saying,  that  in  point  of  perfonal R erf  pion,  filial  Piety  is  the 
1  L-r  r'fv  Virtues  and  Equity  is  the  Soul  of  Government.  Confucius  in  his  Book  upon/Au/ 
P'  ^fays^that  this  Virtue  is  the  Principal  and  the  Foundation  of  all  others.  He  adds,  that  he 

...  ^  1  r  *.•  r.J  fa  t If  "Marrow  of  (+)  In  the  Chincfe  it  is  literally  ;  Tour  Sub  jet 1  has  heard  faj, 
(*)  The  Chinefe  fays:  H'is  Goodnefs  per  «  >  »tjs  a  CCir, ir,cn  Phrafe  with  them  in  this  kind  of  Writing. 

the  Bones . 
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who  does  not  love  his  Father  and  Mother ,  and  does  not  behave  to  them  with  all  due  Rr/pect  tho'  h 
loves  the  reft  of  Mankind,  and  treats  them  with  all  the  Refpett  imaginable,  cannot  inJuJUcepaftf* 
a  Man ,  either  of  Virtue  or  Honour-,  andin  effeft,  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  For  never  did 
'Free  without  a  Root  jhoot  forth  fair  Branches.  The  late  Emperor  fin  tfong,  by  adopting  vr  “ 
and  calling  you  to  Empire,  made  you  the  nobleft  Prefent  which  was  in  the  Power  of  Man.’ 
make.  (*)  That  Prince  is  now  no  more  ;  but  he  has  left  an  Emprefs  and  five  Daughters.  Thefe 
as  they  were  neareft  to  him,  fo  they  ought  to  be  deareft  to  you  :  and  you  fhould  exprefs  for  them 
all  poffible  Concern.  You  cannot  fail  in  this,  without  anfwering  very  ill  the  Intentions  of  Fin 
tfong,  and  the  Obligations  you  owe  him.  Formerly,  when  the  Emprefs  Dowager  Governed  in 
your  Palace,  the  Officers  of  your  Houffiold  refpedted  her.  Both  Great  and  Small  were  watchful 
to  ferve  her.  At  prefent,  when  (he  has  refigned  to  you  the  Cares  of  Government  and  meddles  no 
more  in  Affairs,  I  apprehend  no  Alteration  with  Regard  to  her  will  happen.  Some  of  the  Offi¬ 
cers  of  your  Palace  may  be  idle  Fellows,  and  may  negledt,  and  ferve  her  ill.  She  is  Mother  of  the 
Empire,  and  all  the  Empire  ought  to  have  it  at  Heart,  that  (he  be  happy  and  fatisfied  But  all 
the  Empire  Sir,  relies  upon  you,  and  you  have  more  Obligations  than  one  upon  you  to  take  ,11 
the  Care  of  this  which  you  are  capable  to  exprefs. 

I  likewife  fear,  that  there  are  Fire-brands  in  your  Palace,  who  interpreting  in  their  own  Manner 
the  Words  and  Aâions  of  the  Emprefs,  make  Reports  of  both,  which  ferve  either  to  cool  or  to 
exafperate  your  Majefty.  If  there  are  any  of  fuch  a  Charader,  they  won’t  fail  to  malic  (hem 
felves  under  the  fpecious  Pretexts  of  Fidelity,  Loyalty  and  Zeal.  But  they  are  at  the  Bottom 
mean  Souls,  who  have  nothing  in  View  but  their  own  Intereft,  and  who  endeavour,  by  the  Difuo 
filions  which  they  either  believe  or  lee  to  be  in  the  Prince,  to  make  their  own  Advantage.  If  then 
you  difcover  any  of- thefe  abandoned  Sycophants,  ordain,  without  hearing  them,  that  they  (hall 
immediately  be  put  into  the  Hands  of  Juftice  and  tried.  One  Example  which  you  (hall  make 
of  this  fort  will  flop  the  Mouths  of  all  others  of  that  Kidney.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  lend 
an  Ear  p  fuch  Difcourfes,  there  will  be  no  end  of  Backbitings  and  Calumnies,  and  they  will  in- 

tSon  ^  W’th  fata  Dlf°rderS  ;  thlS  15  a  Point  of  the  Importance,  and  deferves  your 

In  ffi°'tj  *t  is  a  îeceived  Maxim,  and  has  become  as  it  were  proverbial:  In  Matters  of  State  the 
Prince  alone  ought,  to  decide,  but.  in  domejlic  Affairs ,  the  Emprefs  ought  to  rule  ;  I  therefore  wifh  that 
your  Majefty  deciding  all  foreign  Affairs  by  yourfelf,  would  leave  all  Affairs  within  Doors  to  the 
Emprefs,  together  with  the  Diftribution  of  all  the  Gratuities  and  Pofts  there,  at  leaft  that  no- 
thing  of  that  kind  be  done  without  her  Advice  and  Content.  Every  thing  then  will  be  in  order  ■ 
you  w.l  fee  your  Mother  who  is  above  you,  happy,  and  theOfficers  and  your  People  under  you’ 
tefti  y.  their  Satisfaction,  bv  Encomiums  and  Songs.  If,  becaufe  this  Order  is  not  eftabliflied"  the' 
Officers  of  your  Houffiold  fhould  be  neglectful,  and  fail  in  their  Services  to  the  Emprefs  ■  if  any 

P  .K7  l  rePiî,r  n’  ^?U’d,  embr0i]  y°U  Tth  her>  this  "“ft  be  known  without  Doors: 

Pchapo  the  Emprefs  (hall  fall  ffck  out  of  Vexation  ;  what  a  Diffionour  will  that  reflect  upon 

you?  How  can  you  anfwçr  for  it  in  the  Face  of  the  Empire?  All  the  Good  you  can  otherwavs 
d°,  W1!L ,not  .b.e  t°  .cover  your  Shame.  This  is  the  Tendency  of  my  firft  Propofition  which 

was  ;  That  filial  Piety  is  m  point  of  perfonal  Perfeftion,  the  Chief  of  all  Virtues. ? 

In  the  Chapter  of  the  Shu  hug,  which  is  called  {\\) Hong  fan,  when  the  Author  comes  to  recom- 
mend  it  to  the  Prince  to  be  equitable,  and  never  to  be  influenced  in  bis  Addons  by  private  Inclina- 
lions  or  Averfions;  he  lays  fo  great  Strefs  upon  that  Point,  that  he  inculcates  the  fame  thing  in  fix 
different  Manners,  that  he  may  the  better  fet  forth  its  Importance.  He  who  governs  a  State, 
fays i  Chew.jin,  ought  not  to  repay  private  Services  done  to  him  before  he  mounted  the  Throne, 
with  public  Rewards.  Much  lefs  ought  he  to  employ  the  Rigour  of  the  Laws,  that  he  may  gratify 
a  perfonal  Hatred.  We  read  m  the  Ta  hyo  (+),  he  who  would  promote  Reafon  and  Wifdom  in 
his  Conduft,  ought  to  keep  his  Heart  equal  and  ballanced.  But  the  Heart  lofes  that  Equality  and 
Ballance  when  private  Love  or  Hatred  gives  it  a  Byafs  to  one  Side  or  other.  From  being  but  one 
of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  you  were  raifed  to  the  Throne  on  which  you  now  fit;  this  was  a 
wide  Step.  It  was  natural  enough  after  this  Rife,  that  you  ffiould  retain  fome  private  Favour  or 
Refentment,  towards  thofe  who  had  formerly  done  you  fome  good  Office,  or  given  you  fome 
Dilguft  :  But  beware  for  thefe  Affecftions  and  Difquiets  ought  not  to  influence  your  Government. 
P,vflf  S1?L  •  °f  Sovereigns,  is,  to  reward  Virtue,  and  to  puniffi  Vice  ;  to  advance  Men  of 
obity  and  Meut,  and  to  Damffi  all  who  want  both.  Honours  and  Pofts,  being  the  moft  precious 

fW  ft!eS  °f  StaM-’i  V ?nr!ce  0USht  not  t0  diftribute  them  to  his  SubjeAs,  whofe  only  Merit  is, 
ti-feme,  7  aS' T  hl!n  I"  fome  Pai'ticulr  Notions.  Far  lefs  ought  he  to  make  ufe  of  the  Chaf- 

them  TrregU  aîed  br^-th®  PaWS’ t0  fat,sy  3  Private  Refentment  againft  thofe  who  have  tranfgreffed. 
and  f  nmInTer  y’  ^"‘nes  and  Pofts  were  diftributed  before  an  Affembly  of  the  whole  Court, 

thlt  his  nriv  lTrei  eXe-U  thePace  °f  the  World  :  As  if  the  Prince  would  thereby  fignify, 

fous  whonwL Inclinations  had  no  Part  m  all  that  was  done  ;  that  he  diftributed  Rewards  to  Per- 

Death  were  mn/  1C  would  not  think  unworthy,  and  that  they  whom  they  judged  worthy  of 
Tnl  *  ' demned  at  the  fame  time  by  the  public  Voice.  °  J 

them  Men  of  VirtLlnrMVT  *  ' ure.among  the  Officers  of  your  Empire.  There  are  amongft 

a  Merit,  but  they  are  mixt  and  confounded  in  the  Crowd.  The  Good 

and 


(*)  The  Chinefe  has  it  He  is  retired  far  off  in  Jfcendinr  ;  I 
have  a  lready  taken  Notice,  that  the  Chinefe  Politencfs  fhuns  the 
blunt  Expreffion  of  He  is  dead ,  and  employs  more  foft  Terms 
according  to  Perfons  and  C  rcumllances. 


(II)  The  great  Rule  or  Rules. 

(t)  The  great  Study  Science.  This  is  the  Title  of  the 
Book. 


,„dt.  ff  Im?erial,  of  Edias,  Declarations,  (fe. 

and  I  could  ayou°Mfjd£h  wonln^"1' n  infini,lel}’  Preju‘,icial  to  tl>c  Good  of  the  State, 

do  for  that  effea,  is  ÆwS7av  ï^  *  The  Thing  muft 

Capacity  are  greater  than  ordinary  and  wholle  t°h  K°  k"°I  th°fc  thoroughly.  whole  Virtue  and 
Public.  Such  as  you  know  to  be  *Men  of  this  Wi  m°d  capable  to  anfwer  the  Hopes  of  the 
ing  them  to  the  firft  Pofts  •  and  thof  thev  W  f  ’  d*?W  ,lmmediately  out  of  the  Crowd,  advanc- 

not  fail  to  promote  them  in  proportion  to  theiî  SeTvkes 7  A  a  UnbaPPlnefs  t0  difPleafe  y™,  yet  do 
Pumlhments  :  However  great  the  Favour  be  t,  fame  manner  with  Regard  to 

Crime,  and  for  that  detefted  by  worthy  Men  and  ^d  ^  TX  0n7  yet  lf  he  is  §uilty  of  any 
not  allow  yourfelf  to  relent  fo  far  aTto  pardon  him  T T "n  *7  *he  V°ice  °f  the  Public.  d° 
any  Men  of  Merit  out  of  Pofts  no/anv  ,,-Pai  p  B/  ’*?  Co"du<a>  there  will  foon  be  no  more 
you  will  make  Vice  tremble  and  nrnmnl  n  d  f  0"! ln  t  lem-  You  will  advance  Virtue 
Will  feel  its  Effects,  «^^1Jul£SI&8hon*  a11  5™.  Court.  All  your  People 
making  their  own  Happinèfe  vonr  Happmeft  upon  your  Wiidom.  And  reciprocally 

wiU,  in  order  to  reign  in  Peace,  have  noLre  to do bm  toindta™ S’"  *  ^  Pofterky 

^  I  abandoning 

firft  who  ihall  prefent  :  or  which.5  is  worfe  1°“  PUt  2  Tlndlfterently  into  Pofts,  the 

your  Rule,  if  you  Ihould  banilh  from  vou  all  thofp  h  TaklnS  your  Inclinations  or  Refentments 
only  thofe  whom  you  have  always  inclipH  to  favour  -V  Ln  pfPleafed/0U>  alld  advance 

that  you  may  gratify  Sycophants  who  have  no  Merit  Ud  T  u  the/0Wer  of  warding,  only 
puniftiing,  only  that  you  may  check  Llo,^Tn  ’ .  c  u^Z  'I  d?ne  no  Service>  and  tha‘  of 
Crime;  then  every  thing  will  foon  rulh  to  Confiiif*  k  S>  whole  Uprightnefs  is  all  their 

There  will  be  no  Lore  uL-nfmom  Order  nô  momP.0  .*<?*  Cou«andin  the  Provinces: 
to  the  Empile  in  general,  and  to  your  Maieftv  in  particular-'  T?nrany  ^  r,nüre  Pata*  botb 
that  Equity  is  the  principal  Point  of  Government  foTftm  “*  the  Reafons  wh?  1  faid 
filial  Piety  is  the  firft  of  Ll  Virtues  U^nthe  V^foe  £*? v‘ ^ *1^™' 
thefe  two  Virtues^  more  than  upo^  any  thing  Lfe:dL?end7th?SL^\a  ÆewS/or 
his  State;  and  the  Glory  or  Shame  Lf  hi Ret.^  Welh  tte  T.uth  ,W  UnhaPP‘nefs  of 
more  animated  to  the  right  Pradice  of  thefe  two  capital  Virtues  ’  *  y°“  may  be  the 

,  A.  GWIJ*™  quang  &z  Author  of  this,  Difcourfe,  was  a  dutiful  Son,  a  firm  Friend  and  a 
loyal  Subjedt;  he  was  a  Man  of  approved  Probity,  of  a  reverend  Gravity,  Angular  Ten  pcrance 
and  unfhaken  Uprightnefs:  He  was  Mimfter  to  four  Emperors,  and  was  neve?  knownTpreva! 


t  ^ Another  Difcourfe  of  the  fame  Se  ma  quang,  to  the  fame  Emperor  Ing  tfong,  on  Occafion  of  the 

public  Calamities.  *  J 

^  1  »  f’  T*  f  r-  a  f 

SI  N  C  E  your  Majefty  came  to  the  Throne,  there  have  been  many  extraordinary  Phenomena 
and  public  Calamities.  Black  Spots  have  appeared  in  the  Sun  ;  and  Inundations  and  Droughts 
have  fucceeded  one  another.  During  the  Summer  of  the  laft  Year,  the  heavy  Rains  begun  Ind 
did  not  end  till  Autumn  was  over.  Towards  the  South  Eaft  of  your  Court,  in  a  Countfy  where 
there  were  upwards  of  ten  Cities,  great  and  fmall  Houfes  were  fwallowed  up  in  the  Waters  or 
feen  floating  and  fwimming  upon  the  Tops  of  Trees.  How  many  Families  were  thereby  ruined  ? 
Thus  univerfal  Mifery  prevail’d  on  all  Hands  :  The  Son  was  feperated  from  the  Father,  and  both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  overwhelmed  under  the  Weight  of  their  Calamities.  Parents  fold 
their  Children,  and  Hufbands  their  Wives,  at  as  low  Prices  as  we  now  commonly  give  for  the  vileffc 
Animals  :  The  Famine  was  fo  great  at  Hyu  and  Ping ,  that  the  neareft  Relations  were  feen  to  eat 
one  another. 

To  this  watry  Autumn  a  Winter  fucceeded,  not  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  cold  and  dry,  but 
moift  and  temperate,  fuch  as  the  Spring  ufes  to  be.  Plants  and  Trees  fhooted  forth  out  of ' Sea- 
fon  ;  and  in  the  Spring  came  very  boiilerous  Winds.  At  laft,  in  the  Summer,  the  infectious 
Difeafes  made  a  horrible  Ravage  over  upwards  of  ioo  Leagues  of  Land.  The  Houfes  were  filed 
with  the  Sick,  and  the  Highways  with  Burials.  In  the  Beginning  of  this  Spring,  the  Crop 
appeared  prodigioufly  fine,  and  then  the  People  began  to  breathe,  in  hopes  of  a  plentiful  Har- 
veft,  which  they  were  juft  about  to  reap,  when  there  fell  fo  extraordinary  a  Rain,  that  in  one  Day 
and  a  Night,  the  Rivers  and  Brooks  overflowed,  and  forced  the  moft  rapid  Torrents  to  run  againft 
their  Streams,  overturned  the  higheft  Bridges,  covered  the  talleft  Hills,  made  a  wide  Sea  of  the 
level  Fields,  and  ravaged  the  Harvefts. 

Here  in  your  Capital,  the  Defolation  is  as  great  j  the  Inundations  has  carried  off  all  the  Barriers 
and  has  undermined  all  the  Gates  and  Walls:  The  Tribunals  of  the  Magiftrates,  the  public  Gra¬ 
naries,  and  the  Houfes  of  the  Soldiers  and  People  have  all  fuffered.  Numbers  of  People  have 
perilhed,  either  by  being  buried  under  the  Ruins  of  their  Houfes,  or  fwallowed  up  in  the  Waters 
Doubtlels,  thefe  Calamities  are  very  extraordinary  j  I  don’t  know  if  their  Parallel  has  happened  for 
many  Ages.  Is  not  your  Majefty  frightned  ?  Are  you  not  thinking  upon  a  ftriCt  and  a  feric  us 
Examination,  into  the  Caufes  that  have  contributed  to  draw  down  fo  great  Calamities  ?  My  Zeal 
has  led  me  to  think  for  you,  and  I  believe  that  on  your  Part,  three  Caufes  principally  contril  ute, 
Vol.  I  6  Ÿ  Firft 
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Firft  your  Condud  with  Regard  to  the  Emprefs  Dowager  This  Princefs  who  is  full  ofWif- 
riom  and  Goodnefs  became  your  Mother,  by  adopt.ng  and  defigmng  you  in  Confe  with  > 
tZ  for  the  Empire.  Ever  fince  you  enter’d  into  the  Palace,  fhe  has  exprefled  for  you  all  the  Cires 
/f  t  Mother  When  Jin  tfong  died,  and  you  were  fick,  that  Princefs  kneel  d  before  the  Im¬ 
perial  Apartment,  knocking7  the  Ground  with  her  Fore-head  I  fo  as  even  to  wound  herftlf,  i„ 
praying  with  the  utmoft  Elrneftnefs  for  your  fafety.  After  this,  how  could  you  on  the  Report 
feme  envenom’d  Tongue,  who  exafperated  you  againft  her,  allow  yourfelf  to  be  perfuaded  that 
this  Princefs  did  not  entertain  for  you  all  the  Sentiments  of  a  good  Mother  .  Tho  t  is  fhould  be 
partly  truth  is  it  allowable  for  a  Son  to  difpute  with  his  Father  and  his  Mother  and  to  entertain 
onlv  for  them,  the  Tendernefs  and  Refpedt  which  he  judges  to  be  proportioned  to  the  good  or 
bad7 Treatment  they  give  him.  Who  ever  heard  fuch  a  Maxim  maintained  . 

There  is  another  Maxim  better  eftablifhed,  and  umverfally  received.  A  great  Favour,  Tradi¬ 
tion  tells  us,  ought  to  cancell  all  the  little  Caufes  of  Difcontent  The  late  Emperor  drew  you 
from  the  Government  of  a  Province,  for  which  you  was  hkewife  indebted  to  him  to  place  you 
upon  the  Throne,  and  to  make  you  Mafter  of  the  Empire.  What  has  he  required  of  you  as  a 
Return  for  a  Prefent  of  that  Nature  ?  That,  at  his  Entreaty,  you  would  take  a  Concern  about  the 
Emorefs  his  Wife,  and  the  PrincefTes  his  Daughters.  Yet  you  loft  your  Temper,,  as  foon  as  that 
Prince  was  put  in  his  Coffin,  and  even  before  he  was  buried,  you  {hut  up  the  Prmce&s  in  a  re¬ 
tired  Apartment  ;  you  never  almoft  faw  them  ;  you  abandoned  both  the  Mother  and  the  Pnn- 
ceffes  her  Daughters,  to  the  Difcretion,  or  rather  to  the  Negligence  of  fome  mean  Officers. 
Permit  me  in  this  Affair  to  reafon  from  Lefs  to  Great.  Imagine  with  yourfelf,  that  one  of  the 
common  People  has  fome  Arpents  of  Ground  to  fubfift  himfelf,  his  Wife  and  his  Daughters  upon  j 
finding  himfelf  advancing  in  Years,  and  without  a  Son,  he  adopts  a  young  Man,  one  of  his  Re¬ 
lations*  and  makes  him  his  (*)  Heir.  The  Latter  finding  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Eftate,  no  fooner 
fees  his  Father  dead,  than  he  abfolutely  difpofes  of  his  Goods  according  to  his  own  Fancy,  with¬ 
out  ffie  wing  any  Regard  for  his  Mother,  or  any  Care  for  his  Sifters.  They  might  well  figh, jroan, 
and  bewail  themfelves:  But  he  was  infenfible  of  all.  What  Idea  do  you  think  all  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  would  entertain  of  a  Son  of  fuch  a  Charafter  ?  How  would  he  be  look  d  upon  ?  What 
would  be  faidof  him?  Such  a  Conduit  then  would  lofe  the  CWter  of  a  Peafant  in  h.6 
own  Village  :  And  what  ought  an  Emperor,  upon  whom  the  Eyes  of  all  his  Subjects  are  fist,  tô 
expedt  from  a  Condud,  a  great  deal  more  extravagant.  How  is  it  poffible  that  he  can  be  beloved? 

In  the  fécond  Place,  the  late  Emperor,  who  wâs  naturally  eafy.and  gentle,  was  always  m  Pain, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  contradidl  thofe  he  employed.  During  the  laft  Years  of  his  Reign,  he  was 
violently  tormented  with  a  Pain  in  his  Bread,  which  difabled  him  from  attending  the  Carts  of 
Government;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  devolve  them  almoft  entirely  upon  fome  one  or  other 
of  his  Officers.  It  is  to  be  wifh’d,  that  he  had  always  made  a  right  Choice  ;  but  Intrigues  and 
Intereft  were  often  feen  to  prevail  over  Virtue  and  Merit.  Whatever  Care  the  Authors  of  thefe 
Iniuftices  took  to  fereen  themfelves,  they  could  deceive  only  the  heedlefs  unattentive  Vulgar. 
Men  of  Senfe  faw  and  bewailed  the  Evil  :  But  not  knowing  how  to  help  themfelves,  as  the  Prince 
was  in  fuch  a  Situation,  they  kept  filence.  All  their  Comfort  was  that  a  young  Prmce,as  you 
were  mounting  the  Throne,  you  would  examine  every  thing  by  yourfelf,  inftrud  yourfelf  in  every 
thins;  carefully,  and  vigorously  maintain  the  Sovereign  Authority.  They  then  hoped  that  all  in¬ 
capable  Perfons  would  be  removed,  that  Men  of  Merit  would  be  advanced,  that  pure  Equity 
would  regulate  all  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  in  fliort,  that  by  this  wife  Condud,  the  Court  and 

all  the  Empire  would  foon  change  its  Face.  .  i  •  •  c 

Thefe  were  our  Hopes,  but  we  have  not  feen  them  fulfilled  ;  even  in  the  Beginning  o  your 
Reign,  you  appeared  to  be  as  much  fatigued  with  the  Weight  of  Affairs,  as  ever  JintJong ^vas, 
when  bowed  down  with  Sicknefs,  in  the  latter  Part  of  his  Reign,  you  abandoned  the  Deci- 
fion  of  Affairs  more  than  he  did,  to  certain  Officers  ;  and  one  would  have  laid,  that  you  waS 
afraid  to  have  feen  clearly  into  their  Conduit.  Great  Numbers  of  Memorials  have  been  pre- 
fented  to  you,  fome  of  them  were  of  the  greatefl  Importance  ;  you  paid  no  Regard  to  them. 
Under  Pretence  of  letting  Things  go  as  they  were  formerly,  you  examined  nothing  to  the  Bottom; 
and  while  you  attentively  applied  to  Trifles,  you  neglected  the  materia  Part  o  overiiment. 

Officers,  who  are  abfolutely  worthlefs,  without  Virtue  and  without  Merit,  are  m  Ports,  0 
know  them,  and  yet  fuffer  them  to  continue,  as  if  you  had  not  the  Courage  to  remove  t  m. 
The  Empire  does  not  want  for  Men  of  Parts,  who  join  a  great  deal  of  Wifdorn  an  .  ro  1  y 
very  great  Abilities.  You  are  convinc’d  of  this,  and  you  know  them  to  be  fuch  :  Notu  it  ran  1  & 
of  this,  you  never  mind  them.  Such  a  Step  is  dangerous,  and  fiibjeit  to  great  Inconveme  ce 
which  are  pointed  out  to  you,  and  you  are  lenfible  of  them;  and  yet  you  take  that  'ery  ep. 
Another  Meafure  is  good,  you  know  it  is,  and  you  are  taught  topointout  the  Advantage  i 
with  your  Finger;  and  yet  you  dare  not  declare  yourfelf  and  fay;  My  Pleafure  is,  that  this  ea- 
fure  be  pur  j  tied.  Then  they  who  ferve  you,  perceive  this  Weaknefs,  and  take  Advantage  o  1 , 
or  rather  they  abufe  you.  As  they  are  at  prefent  more  Mailers,  than,  they  could  be  in  the  aiter 
Part  of  the  lafl:  Reign  ;  they  are  likewile  more  infolent.  Their  Caprice,  or  their  Intereft,  eci  es 
every  thing.  Thefe  Gentlemen  don’t  blulh  at  promoting  the  moft  Worthlefs,  and  at  acquitting 
the  moft  Guilty  :  In  one  Word,  they  dare  do  every  thing,  and  flick  at  nothing.  Thus  it  is  t  at 
you  govern  in  the  Empire,  but  do  you  hereby  worthily  anfwer  the  Expectations  of  the  World. 

(*)  The  Daughters  in  China  don’t  inherit  any  thing  from  their  Parents, 
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In  the  third  Place,  you  have,  it  is  true,  fine  natural  Parts  :  But  have  you  a  larger  fhare  of  them 
than  Tau ,  Shun ,  Tu ,  and  Ching  tang  ?  You  ought,  after  the  Example  of  thefe  great  Princes,  to 
endeavour  to  improve  fo  fine  a  Ground-Work,  in  profiting  by  the  Abilities  of  wife  Men.  But 
this  is  what  you  have  never  been  known  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  have  any  thing  in  your 
Head  which  you  refolve  to  execute,  you  can  bè  divértedfrom  it  with  the  Reafons  that  expofe 
its  inconvenience.  No  !  The  braveft  Soldiers  don't  defend  a  Place  in  which  the  Enemy  has  be- 
fieged  them,  with  greater  Refolution  than  you  defend  ÿour  own  Opinion.  You  never  once  refled: 
upon  any  thing  that  contradids  it.  To  ad  in  this  Manner,  is  not  ading  according  to  the  Max¬ 
ims  of  our  ancient  Sages,  in  uniting  many  Rivers  to  form  a  large  Sea.  A  wife  Prince  hears  and 
weighs  every  thing  without  Prejudice.  When  he  examines  the  different  Views,  he  does  not  fay  ; 
ibis  here  is  mine ,  and  that  there  is  another s.  This  Perfon  is  my  near ,  and  that  my  dijlant ,  Relation . 
This  was  jirjl  fuggejled  to  me ,  and  that  came  hut  late.  Thefe  Circumftaces  never  fway  him  either 
to  one  fide  or  the  other;  he  feeks  the  beft  courfe,  and  that  determines  him  entirely.  But  how  can 
he  diftinguifh  this  beft  Way,  if  he  lays  himfelf  open  to  Prepofleflions. 

The  Shu  king  fays,  <c  If  any  one  offers  an  Advice  Contrary  to  your  Inclinations  and  your  No- 
«  tions,  that  is  a  keafon  for  prefuming  that  it  is  good,  and  for  weighing  with  greater  care  its 

Ufèfulnefs  and  Advantages.  Another  Advice  agrees  with  your  Views,  for  which  Reafon,  you 
“  ought  to  pay  the  greater  Deference  to  the  Reafotis  that  are  again  ft  it.”  But  if,  contrary  to  thefe 
Maxims,  you  hear  with  Pleafufe,  and  itnbrace  with  Joy,  only  what  is  agreeable  to  your  Notion s> 
if  you  rejed,  and  are  even  angry  at,  every  thing  elfe;  the  natural  Effed  of  this  Condiid  will  be, 
that  Flatterers  will  appear,  and  that  Men  of  Probity  will  retire.  Is  this  the  way  to  procure  Hap- 
pinefs  to  your  Subjeds,  and  Glory  to  your  Reign?  Your  Dynafty  from  its  Beginning,  after  the 
Example  of  other  Dynaflies,  eftablifhed  Cenfors,  who  were  in  a  manner  the  Eyes  and  the  Ears 
of  the  Prince  :  So  that  neither  Minifters  nor  others,  dar’d  to  conceal  any  thing  from  him  that  con¬ 
cern’d  him  to  know.  All  the  Affairs  Which  come  to  Court,  pafs  through  the  Hands  of  Minifters. 
They  deliberate,  they  decide,  and  under  the  Favour  of  the  Prince,  they  promulgate  that  Decifion 
If  it  happens  that  a  Cenfor,  according  to  the  Duties  of  his  Poft,  fhould  make  any  Reprefenta- 
tions  to  you  upon  their  Decifions,  and  lay  before  you  their  Reafons  :  Your  Majefty,  inftead  of  ex¬ 
amining  his  Memorial  by  yourfelf,  immediatefy  delivers  it  into  thé  Hands  of  thofe  very  Perfons 
whofe  Decifions  are  cenfured,  and  you  follow  their  Judgment.  Where  .are  they  who  have  fo 
much  Uprightnefs,  as  to  acknowledge  that  the  Advices  of  another,  are  better  then  what  he  has 
refolved  upon  himfelf;  far  lefs  are  there  any  found,  who  own  that  they  have  done  wrong,  and 
that  they  are  blame  worthy.  All  that  your  Majefty  gains  by  ading  in  this  manner,  is,  that  you 
acouire  the  Reputation  of  being  a  Prince  who  Mes  no  Advice,  and  who  defires  to  have  none. 
As  for  your  Officers,  they  have  the  Advantage  of  being  abfolute  Mailers,  and  quiet  Poffeffors 

of  Sovereign  Authority.  ..  ,  , 

The  three  Points  which  I  have  touched  upon  are  not  fecret,  all  the  World  is  very  well  apprized 
of  them  Every  faithful  zealous  Officer  bewails  them.  But  they  are  afraid  of  fome  Emotion  of 
Anser  from  you  or  fome  Refentmeht,  alfnoft  as  terrible,  from  the  interefted  Perfons.  For  which 
Reafon  they  dare  Hot  talk  to  you.  In  the  mean  time,  Sadnefs,  Ûneafinefs,  and  Indignation,  poflefs 
the  Hearts  of  your  good  Subjeds  ;  the  more  thefe  Sentiments  are  fuppreft,  the  more  violent  they 
M  And  I  am  not  at  all  furprized,  that  they  have  drawn  down1  thefe  intemperate  Sêafons.  If 
Jh'ave  the  Boldnefs  to  talk  thus,  it  is  only  that!  Way  beg  you  to  confider  that  as  you  are  above 
Men  fo  Tyen  is  above  you,  and  to  contre  you  to  anfwer  the  Defigns  of  Heaven,  and  the  De- 
fires  of  vour  Subie®.  You  cannot  do  this  better,  than  by  effectaally  remedying  the  three  Poults 
which  I  have  touched  upon.  Acquit  yourfelf  towards  the  Emprefs  Dowager  with  all  the  Duties 
of  a  good  Son.  Take  Care  to  pleafe  her,  and  make  it  your  Bufmefs  to  render  her  happy  and 
Contented  Extend  your  Goodnefs  to  the  young  Prmceffes  your  Sifters  have  an  Eye  upon  their 
Wants  and  fettle  them  when  it  is  time.  Delegate  the  foverdign  Authority  to  no  Perfon  for  it 
,  ,  ’  *  “ ‘feif  .lone  In  vour  Choice  of  Officers,  diftinguifh  true  Merit:  In  Rewards  and 

belongs  to  yo  ^  £ut  the  importance  of  the  Services,  and  the  Heinoufnefs  of  the 

“s  G  ve  an  utter  Exclufion  to  all  Flatterers,  and  banifh  fuch  of  them  as  are  in  Polls.  Open 
crimes,  vjiv  Î  f  preiudiee  all  that  is  given  you  ;  and  follow  with  Courage  and 

.Door  to  Befides.it  is  nor  enough  to  teftify  by  Words,  that 

Conftancy,  that  t  ^  Condud  ;  you  muftlhew  it  by  your  Adions  ;  and  thefe 

wiu  will  m  Tim  ^  fincere  Refolution_  Nothing  can  refill  this  Smce- 

Aaions  too  r;e  -“fton£S  and  Metals  have  more  than  once  yeilded  to  it.  How  then 

nty  when  it  is  p  «  >  deficient,  Appearances  will  produce  nothing.  No,  they  won’t 

can  Men  refill  it  But  y°ii  are  ^  ^  h  ^  k  wm  touch  t  Do 

make  the  fmalleft  o  y  J,  by  faying  he  is  far  exalted  above  m  &tt.  Notwithftanding 

not  deceive  yourfelf  to *> J»  J  ^  ti/our  Words  and  Adions,  which  he  fees  and 

of  his  being  exa  h  ’h{  if  from  our  Hearts,  but  ‘l 'yen  is  immediately  acquainted  with 

hears.  Scarce  do  our  1  houg  under  a  human  shape,  and  ftrike  your  Ears 

them  }  muft  he  then  prelent  mmi  ?  ^  ^  of'how  litt!e  value  I  am,  and  0f  how  little  ufe  to 

Ton  vet  I  though  myfelf  obliged  to  tell  you  my  Opinion  and  my  poor  Sentiments,  which  your 
Majefty  may  examine  and  weigh  at  Leifure. 


W 
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Another  Remonftrance  of  the  fame  Sc  ma  quang,  to  the  fame  Emperor  Ing  tfong 

TO  W  A  R  D  S  the  End  of  the  third  Moon  of  this  Year  I  had  thp  <.  , 

Majefty  to  puWilh  a  Declaration,  which  might  open  a  Door  to  Advices.  °A  few'lT' 
iince,  your  Majefty  knowing  that  I  had  return’d  to  Court  ordered  that  rwiWinn  ,  u  w.Uays 
fif,h  No 

ceived  thefe  News.  Befides  its  being  extreme  v  atrree^KU  ^  * - .  en  1  nrit  re- 


Middle  of  it,  we  read  thefe  Words.  «  But  if  any  one,  in  prefenting  to  Semoi  s  aT  S  the 
“  Remonftrances,  fhall  fpeak  from  Inclination  or  Intereft  if  forgetting  his  Srst’  ’  Ldv,£es  0r 
“  touch  too  freely  upon  the  great  andfecret  Springs  of  Government^  7  he  (h™ 

«  other  Terms,  with  things  that  are  ertabliffied  and  prattifedaS  ôrderttnb  findufaultin 

“  VaIuef>  'ft  f  ^ou!d  °PP°f^  thc  Defigns  of  the  Court,  fell  ’&nd  abandon  himfelfto^opuCv 
efpoufe  its  Inclinations  and  Abufes,  that  he  may  raife  an  empty  Reputation  •  As  M  % 

:  1 — -  -i  usnJÿax 

JW  i&ssiztstit  "i,hG“j- 

their  Zeal  at  large,  then,  thefe  Officers  on  their  P art,  behj Zt toÏE’and  U  “  7*}  * 
entirely  taken  up  with  the  Care  of  ferving  him  well.  As  thev  Trft  fi.  fTneafin^  « 
Prince,  they  likewife  open  theirs  to  him,  and  fuffer  him  to  beyignorantUof°n  !Îv  tbeir’ 

think  can  be  of  Service  to  him.  You,  by  an  unfeafonable  Precaution  in  a  Dpt'”/ Whlch  * 
made  for  exciting  your  good  Subjetts  to  affift  you  with  their  Advices  infert  fe  RdlriAif  ^  X 
ceived  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  any  who  fpeaks,  if  Advantage  is  taken  againft  him  ^  r°n‘ 

st£is$  &tsa&i2sr 

Enemies  pleafe  to  accufe  him  of  having  forgotten  his  Rank  rJ  u  /  D  ?  ,  »  lf  h*$. 

rbfe  *•  s“-  -  •*?  «•  «^*1 WBSS.  Sit  tsssutxs 

ed  upon  the  great  Springs  of  Government  :  If  by  accident,  a  Perfon  fpeaks  of  Âtirï  vC 
any  ancient  Edfel  relates,  he  may  pafs  as  a  Man  who  at  an  imomnfr  timf.  ki  M  ^ïu-0  h?ch 
were  eftabliffied  and  praftifed.  Zeal  further  infpires  fome  one  occafionalïy  toTecïï  allît 
new  Regulation,  which  for  feme  time  paft  may  have  made  a  Noife ,  and  if  he  expofes  its  lncon 
vemency  he  is  accufed  of  endeavouring  to  make  himfelf  popular,  by  oppofine  the  Views  of  the 
Court.  Laftly,  none  dare  endeavour  to  touch  the  Prince  with  the  Miferies  of  hhïWl  .,  e 
expofing  himfelf  to  be  condemned  as  a  Fire-brand,  a  Jils  Perfon  TnS  S  Va  Re‘ 

WlvT  n  ing  thUS;  1  fee  anP  thins  uP°n  which  one  can  exprefs  himfelf  with  SafSv' 
Surely  a  Declaration  in  fuch  Terms,  inftead  of  procuring  Memorials  and  Advices  will  deprive 

stei  &^a5rA*ï^'îsS 

IntR°l  pePan  nImfJ  KPa  yew>  Chin  kyew.  ws  very  intimate  with  two  favorite  Eu. 
nuchs  of  the  Palace  and  obtained  the  important  Employment  of  Kyu  mi,  manaaimib  fa  his  In 

tngues  that  not  only  Affaire  that  regarded  War ,  but  all  others  plft  through  h  s  Rand  Tat 

IT,  r  “  fVaUl  hm  Whey>  Chau  pyen>w  Wa"g  ta“.  -ere  Cenfors,  openly  lacked  Mm 
nirJeTd  Re”l0"Jfra"ces  uP°n  Remonftrances  againft  him  to  the  Emperor.  Chin  kyew  recrimi- 

kyew’  the  Emperor  ^ had  fe'i°r 5 tf '  Cabf!l,ft :  As  thefe  laft  bad  pointed  out  the  P atrons  of  Chin 
’/  Y  i  h  d  t  Ien  their  Advices  as  a  Reproach  to  himfelf  for  bein?  governed  fa  the 

fhe  Cels J the  fhmTt  taJ  ^Ued  him‘  h*  tookwe/e,  to  break  Chin  kyew  W 

Ngew  ya  ng  fvttl  T’  rl  f°  f  thm  di^rent  ^ployments  in  the  Provinces. 

tiZ  be uintfaRank  aÏÏ f  "*  Camous  <be  Song  Dynafty,  began 

'  with  thp  rLrn  j  ^fJJ0  h  his  Employment ,  he  waft  a  Subaltern  of  the  Kyu  mi  he  tided 

Jinted  the  fpllmiing  Remoiftrancey  &  malled  and  re-eftMijled.  For  this  effk,  he  pre- 

RemonftrancesBeiTlnit1femLyOUrbRelgn’7°u  haIC  been  feen  t0  °Pen  a  very  large  Road  to 

/îsfea« 

them 
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finned  ^hnrh  C<r  Y“11 .  tannot  imagine  what  a  Surprize  this  Order  of  yours  has  occa- 
f  havtno  feeu  tïe  R°Un  w  the /evinces  ;  and  how  many  Sufpicions  it  has  flatted.  As 
nefs  of  thdr  ReafnnR  Km0^ranCeS,of  Cenfors’  1  know  not  tb<=  Strength  or  Weak- 

hitherto  tl  evRhTvfe  h\tU  l  **““  t"g  Fan  (fe  tau>  &c-  haw  long  in  Pofts,  that 
rate  of  beiL  hwtfV  M  ‘n  th"m  wlth  Honour,  and  have  at  your  Court  alway?  had  the  Cha- 

mfr  Probi  ^gthev  would  f  W  think’  that  a11  at  once  givinS  **  Lye  to  their  for- 

SL£Î&  ,0"!  N°'  f°  ”d  “»  * 

Surely  it  muftbe  owned  that  the  Office  of  Cenfor  has  always  been  attended  with  itsDifficuI- 

aPrince  naturalfo  un'Iàfv  °neS  ^  d;ferent  timeS’  °r  ™her;  under  different  Reigns-  Is 

as  he  is  ea^er  to  'fearrh  f’  1U°lt;y,true  '  al?d  as  averbe  Lorn  being  willing  to  hear  his  own  Faults, 

vL ...  22£$£ig  S:"d.Lh“  “s  ys?  rt.«~ 

!**  .  r,«.  wi,h  ,,g„d  « .u, Ceded ,  rhe  m„S 

15  a"  ^  a"d  a  fafe  *!nS  to  f°°*  *  Minifter  or  any  great  Officer.  On  the  contrary,  is  a  Prince 
gent  e,  moderate,  obliging,  fevere  to  himfelf,  and  indulgent  to  others,  as  ready  to  iuftify  thofe 
whom  he  employs,  as  he  is  to  condemn  himfelf?  If  it  happens  at  the  fame  time,  what  is  natural 
enoug  that  a  Minifter  or  feme  great  Man,  being  fupported  by  People  within  Doors,  has  Autho- 
my  m  his  Hands,  and  has  Opportunities  to  be  acquainted  with  every  thing  before  the  Emperor 
having  it  in  his  Power  to  make  any  one  fenfible  of  the  Effeéts  of  his  Vengeance  :  In  fuch  Tund 
tures,  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  give  Advice  to  the  Prince  upon  his  perfonal  Faults  ;  but  it  re- 
quires  furely  a  great  deal  of  Courage  to_  attack  a  Minifter  :  Whoever  is  fo  hardy  as  to  do  it 
- 'leldom  fucceeds.  This  has  been  the  Experience  of  all  Times,  and  deferves  fome  Attention. 

i  ^xPenence  us>  ^at  Princes,  according  to  different  Circumftances,  have  more  or 

lefs  Difficulty  to  form  a  right  Judgment  of  what  is  laid  before  them  5  and  to  know  how  to  do  it 
is  a  great  Art.  Two  oppofite  Parties  make  a  Reprefentation  to  a  Prince,  each  producing  its  own 
Reafons,  and  placing  them  in  the  mod:  favourable  Light  for  themfelves.  Each  reprefents  himfelf 
as  a  zealous,  faithful  and  diiinterefted  Perfon  :  Each,  if  you  believe  himfelf,  has  nothin^  but  the 
public  Good  at  Heart.  How  (hall  the  Prince  determine  himfelf?  If  he  thoroughly  knows  thofe 
who  fpeak  ;  if  he  knows  that  fuch  a  Man  is  upright  and  faithful  j  that  fuch  another  has  a  mean 
Soul,  and  is  Matter  of  the  Art  of  Diffimulation  ;  if  in  their  Difcourfes  he  clearly  perceives,  that 
fuch  a  thing  is  for  the  Good  of  the  State  ;  fuch  another  is  really  private  Interett,  cloathed  in  the 
fpecious  Name  of  public  Good,  then  he  has  no  more  Difficulty  to  determine  himfelf. 

Thefe  are  the  Means  that  are  laid  down,  by  which,  a  juft  Judgment,  as  much  as  it  is  poffible 
to  make,  may  be  formed.  A  Difcourfe  is  prefented  to  you,  in  which  the  Perfon  who  prefents  it 
talks  without  any  Circumlocutions,  in  clear  exprefs  Terms,  tho’  perhaps  a  little  blunt:  You  find 
that  he  propofes  things  not  at  all  conformable  to,  but  entirely  difagreeing  with  your  Views  and 
Inclinations.  The  firft  time  you  read  this,  you  find  Refentment  and  Anger  rife  in  your  Mind  5 
but  compote  yourfelf,  and  know  that  this  Man  is  a  faithful  and  zealous  Subject.  There  comes  a 
fécond  Difcourfe  whofe  Expreffions  are  foft  and  fmooth,  but  void  of  all  Meaning  ;  yon  find  that 
the  Perfon  therein  ftudies  to  juftify  your  paft  Orders,  and  to  join  with  your  prefent  Views  :  Im¬ 
mediately  you  feel  Complaifance  and  Joy.  Reprefs  thefe  Motions,  and  diftruft  yourfelf,  leaft  the 
Author  is  a  vile  Flatterer  who  facrifices  the  Good  of  the  State,  and  your  Glory,  to  his  private  In- 
tereft.  In  the  lame  manner,  one  of  your  firft  Officers  makes  Reprefentations  to  you,  upon  an  Af- 
foir  within  his  Sphere,  by  reiterated  Remonftrances  in  the  Face  of  the  whole  Empire.  Pie  has  no 
fooner  either  fpoke  or  written  than  the  whole  World  is  acquainted  with  it.  The  Public  Ipeaks, 
examines,  and  judges  of,  it.  Where  is  the  Man  that  will  fay,  that  it  is  poffible  to  impofe  upon 
the  whole  World  ?  It  is  therefore  to  be  prefumed,  that  his  Propofals  and  his  Reprefentations  are 
purely  the  Effedt  of  his  Zeal.  Another  lays  before  you  his  Opinion,  with  regard  to  things  not 
within  his  own  Sphere.  He  conceals  himfelf  in  order  to  do  it  v  he  demands  a  ftridt  Secrecy  : 
He  ufes  every  Mean  to  engage  his  Prince  to  determine  himfelf,  without  communicating  the  Affair 
to  any  other.  This  carries  an  Appearance  of  his  great  Efteem  for  theAbilities  of  his  Sovereign  ;  but 
at  the  Bottom,  it  commonly  proceeds  from  fomefecret  Intereft,  which  he  is  afraid  fhould  be  laid 
open.  The  Experience  of  all  Times  have  authorifed  thefe  Rules.  A  Prince  who  knows  how  to 
follow  them,  perceives  without  any  great  Difficulty,  and  that  too  pretty  juftly,  the  different  Motives 
that  influence  the  Perfon  who  fpeaks.  We  have  at  prefent  in  the  Perfon  of  your  Majefty,  a  tem¬ 
perate,  an  affiduous,  and  a  laborious  Prince,  who  pardons  nothing  in  himfelf,  who  loves  to  be  in- 
ftrudted  in  his  Faults,  even  when  he  is  told  of  them  roughly  and  bluntly.  Bnt  with  regard  to  thofe 
who  ferve  you,  and  efpecially  the  Officers  whom  you  imploy,  you  are  quite  different  5  to  them, 
you  are  all  Civility,  Beneficence,  and  Indulgence.  You  would  commit  a  real  Violence  upon  your¬ 
felf  to  change  them,  you  have  their  Reputation  at  Heart,  you  fuppport  them  as  much  as  poffible, 
and  being  full  of  Indulgence  towards  them,  cannot  perfuade  yourfelf  that  they  can  render  them- 
telves  unworthy.  So  that  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  we  live  in  thofe  Times  which  I 
have  touched  upon,  wherein  nothing  iseafier  than  occasionally  to  advife  the  Prince  with  regard  to 
what  relates  to  his  own  Perfon,  but  it  is  very  dangerous  for  any  one  to  prefume  to  touch  upon  any 
thing  that  regards  the  Perfon  of  thofe  who  are  about  him. 

What  I  have  feen  fince  I  came  to  Court,  is  as  follows;  In  one  of  the  Years  namegb^W yew^ 
Fan  chong  yen  was  fo  bold  as  to  fpeak  in  Quality  of  a  Cenfor,  with  regard  to  the  Conduct  of  Lyu  i, 
kyen  one  of  the  Minifters,  but  it  coft  him  his  Poft,  and  he  was  fent  to  a  City  of  the  Province  as 

Vol  I.  6  Z 
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a  private  Magiftrate.  In  one  of  the  Years  named  Whang  yew,  the  fame  ' fang  kyay ,  of  whom  we 
are  now  treating,  fpoke  loudly  in  Quality  of  Cenfor  again ü  Wen  yen  po ,  who  likewife  was  a  Mini!- 
ter  ;  he  met  with  the  fame  Fate  as  Fan  chong  yen.  The  fame  thing  happened  fome  time  after 
to  Chau  pyen  and  to  Fan  tfe  tau ,  for  having  fupported  Lyang  chê  again  ft  Lew  kang  and  his  Cabal. 
Two  Years  ago,  Han  kyang  was  baniffied  to  Ffay  chew ,  for  having  cenfured  Fû  pi.  Laftly,  very 
lately,  "Fang  kyay ,  Chau  pyen ,  Fan  tfe  tau ,  Lyu  whey ,  and  Wang  tau  were  broken,  for  having  re- 
monftrated  againft  Chin  kyew.  Among  fo  many  Cenfors,  who  have  been  turned  out  of  Poft  within 
the  Space  of  twenty  Years,  I  don’t  know  one  who  was  treated  fo,  for  having  perfonally  offended 
the  Sovereign. 

This  makes  me  fay,  that  at  prefent,  we  may  fafely  and  fuccefsfully  advife  the  Prince  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  perfonal  Conduft  ;  but  that  an  undaunted  Courage  is  requir’d  in  the  Man  who  dares 
to  attack  the  Minifter,  and  he  feldom  or  never  fucceeds  when  he  does:  If  your  Majefty  will  re¬ 
fled:  ferioufly  upon  that  Paffage  of  Hiftory  which  I  have  now  recalled  to  your  Memory,  I  think 
you  will  naturally  enough  conclude,  that  this  proceeded  from  the  Zeal  and  the  Courage  of  Fang 
kyay  and  his  Collègues.  Of  all  thefe  five  Cenfors  that  have  been  lately  broken,  Lyu  whey  is  the 
only  one  who  lately  came  into  Poft.  The  other  four  have  been  long  in  that  Office.  Fang  kyay 
for  a  like  Affair  was  baniffied  into  ^uang  fi,  where  he  would  have  died,  if  your  Majefty  had  not 
reftored  him  to  Life,  by  permitting  him  to  change  the  Air.  Fan  tfe  tau  and  Chau  pyen,  have  once 
already  met  with  the  fame  Fate,  and  paft  many  Years  as  Ample  Magiftrates.  All  three  were  re- 
eftabliffied  in  their  Pofts.  All  three  remembred  their  paft  Difgrace,  and  fa w  well  when  they  at¬ 
tacked  Chin  kyew,  they  had  ftill  greater  to  fear.  Notwithftanding  this,  they  did  attack  him  ; 
their  Duty  told  him  that  they  ought  to  fpeak  ;  and  they  bravely  did  fpeak.  This  furely  deferves 
the  Title  of  being  faithful  Subjects  ;  they  having  aCted  always  like  themlelves,  and  difcovered  an 
trnffiaken  Refolution.  Their  Collègue  Wang  tau,  was  one  of  the  poor  Literati,  without  Riches 
and  without  Friends:  Han  kyang  becoming  accidently  acquainted  with  him,  found  in  him  true 
Merit.  He  became  his  ProteCtor,  and  drew  him  out  of  Obfcurity  that  he  might  make  him 
Cenfor.  Soon  after,  Han  kyang  becoming  Chong  ching,  enter’d  into  Confpiracies  againft  the  Good 
of  the  State.  Wang  tau  vigoroufly  oppofed  him  ;  and  fupported  the  Interefts  of  the  State  againft 
his  Artifices  and  Ambition;  but  Han  kyang  ftill  perfevering  in  his  ConduCt,  he  was  adjudged  guilty 
and  to  be  feverely  punifhed.  It  is  well  known,  how  natural  it  is  for  one  to  have  a  Regard  for 
his  Benefactor,  and  to  fupport,  or  at  lead  to  excufe  him,  when  there  is  Occafion  :  But  if  a  Man,  as 
Wang  tau  has  done,  prefers  his  Duty  to  all  other  Confiderations,  and  fubmits  all  the  Sentiments 
of  perlonal  and  private  Gratitude  to  the  common  Good  ;  he  can  aCt  only  from  a  Principle  of 
ftriCt  Honefty  and  uncommon  Equity.  Such,  Sir,  fuch  were  the  Cenfors  who  have  been  lately 
broken.  I  don’t  flatter  them  in  the  Picture  I  have  drawn  of  them:  All  the  World  will  eafily 
difcover  its  Likenefs. 

Is  it  to  be  prefumed,  that  Perfons  of  that  Character,  even  fuppofing  that  they  were  deceived, 
could  have  any  other  Motive  for  attacking  Chin  kyew  than  their  Duty,  or  any  other  View  than 
that  of  the  public  Good  ?  Some  perhaps,  in  order  to  render  them  odious,  may  have  reprefented 
them  as  plotting,  and  entering  into  a  Confpiracy  form’d  to  difturb  the  great  Officers,  and  render 
themfelves  formidable.  But  upon  what  is  this  Accufation  founded  ?  An  Occurrence  that  is  quite 
modern  and  very  well  known,  deftroys  it  too  much.  Laft  Year,  Han  kyang  informed  againft 
Fû  pi,  who  was  a  Minifter  of  State.  Was  Fang  kyay  and  Fan-tfe-tau  feen  to  lay  hold  on  this  Oc¬ 
cafion,  to  join  with  the  Informer  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  and  their  Collègues,  with  their  ordinary 
Equity,  made  your  Majefty  and  the  whole  Empire  fenfible  of  the  Artifices  of  the  Acculer,  and 
the  Innocence  of  the  Accufed.  Where  then  is  the  pretended  League,  and  the  pretended  Confpi¬ 
racy  of  the  Cenfors  ?  No,  Sir,  Sufpicions  of  this  Nature,  can  never  fall  upon  Perfons  of  their  Cha¬ 
racter,  :  Likewife  it  appears,  that  your  Majefty  has  not  entirely  believed  it,  elfe  you  would  have 
treated  them  in  another  Manner,  and  deprived  them  of  the  Ranks  they  held.  But  your  Majefty 
could  not  refolve  to  let  them  be  without  Pofts,  fo  you  entrufted  each  of  them  with  pretty  impor¬ 
tant  ones.  They  were  given  to  underftand,  that  they  were  baniffied  with  Regret.  In  effeCt, 
befides  its  being  a  Lofs  to  your  Court,  it  flops  the  Mouth  of  every  one  elfe,  and  the  State  muft 
Infallibly  fuffer.  It  were  to  be  wiffied,  that  your  Majefty  being  more  attentive  to  the  Zeal,  the 
Difintereftednefs,  and  Conftancy  of  the  Cenfors,  had  given  lefs  Ear  to  the  vain  Sufpicions  of  their 
Adverfaries.  But  this  Evil,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  eafy  to  be  repaired.  Any  Faults  which  they  may  have 
committed,  has  been  fufficiently  punifhed  by  baniffiing  them.  Let  your  Mercy  now  take  Place  ; 
that  you  may  inculcate  upon  your  good  Subjects  the  Difintereftednefs,  Zeal  and  Liberty  of 
Speech,  recall  and  reftore  F mg  kyay  and  his  Collègues.  All  the  Empire  will  then  applaud  you, 

DISCOURSE  of  the  fame  Ngew  yang  fyew,  upon  the  Serf  of  (*)  Fo. 

IT  is  upwards  of  1,000  Years,  fince  China  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  infeCted  with  the  SeCt 
of  Fo  ;  and  for  thefe  thoufand  Years  there  has  been  no  time  in  which  Men  of  Senfe  have  not 
always  detefted  it,  and  have  not  wiffi’d  it  in  their  Power  to  deftroy  it.  Our  Emperors  have  more 
than  once  prohibited  it  by  their  Edicts,  and  it  was  often  thought  that  it  was  aboliffied  :  However, 
it  always  revived  with  new  Force,  and  things  came  to  that  Pafs,  that  after  many  and  unfuccefsful 
Endeavours,  this  Evil  was  look’d  upon  as  incurable.  Is  it  then  effectually  fo  ?  No  !  It  is  only 
that  wrong  Meafuresare  taken  to  remedy  it.  A  good  Phyfician,  if  he  treats  his  Patient  well,  ex- 
i.  .  amines 


(*)  An  idolatrous  Sett  which  came  from  India, 
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amines  the  Symptoms  and  the  Caufe  of  his  Difeafe.  If  he  finds  that  it  proceeds  from  a  Weak- 
ne  s  o  on  ltution,  or  a  Lownefs  of  Spirits,  he  goes  ftraight  to  its  Source,  without  dire&ly  at- 
tac  inD  any  °  t  e  accidental  Circumftances  by  his  Remedies.  He  endeavours  to  enliven  the 
Spirits,  an  to  rengthen  the  Conftitution,  and  then  the  Symptoms  fall  of  courfe. 

I  he  Misfortune  which  we  now  bewail  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner.  Fo  was  a  barba-  Confab  in 
rous  orei^ner,  at  a  great  Diftance  fiom  our  China.  His  Se£t  probably  fprung  up  fince  the  timeaSta,te  alwa^ 

°  ,  0Up  t  iCe  amous  py^a^^s-  But  Virtue  and  Wifdom  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  Empire.  superft/tlon^ 
The  People  were  well  mftruéted  in  their  Duties,  and  the  Rites  were  in  their  Vigour.  How  then  and  Error 
could  the  Sed  of  ^ find  an  Entrance  here  ?  After  thefe  three  firft  Dynafties  the  Government 
was  not  t  e  ame.  The  Inftnnftion  of  the  People,  and  the  Praaice  of  the  ancient  Rites,  were 

J??*.  \c  ‘  i  encreafed  by  degrees;  and  in  200  Years  time  it  grew  to  fuch  a 

Height,  that  the  Sea  Fo  profited  by  it,  and  pierced  into  the  Heart  of  the  Empire  where  they 
fettled.  Let  us  then  go  to  the  Source  of  fo  great  an  Evil;  let  us  revive  the  Government  of  our 
ancient  Kings  ;  let  us  inftrucft  the  People  as  we  ought  ;  let  us  re-eftablifh  the  ancient  Rites  all  over 
the  Empire  ;  and  the  Sea  of  Fo  will  fall,  &c. 

The  reft  of  this  Difcourfe  is  not  tranfiated  ;  it  is  very  long,  and  reduced  to  two  Points  :  The 
firft  explains  the  antient  Government.  He  finishes  his  Explanation  by  faying,  that  from  the  capi¬ 
tal  City,  where  the  Court  refided,  to  the  fmalleft  Villages,  there  are  public  Schools,  where  there 
are  fome  chofen  young  Men,  who  having  formed  themfelves  at  their  Leifure  under  good  Mafters, 
are  capable  to  inftrua  others  in  their  turns.  In  the  fécond  Place,  he  extends  his  Propofition  by 
faying,  that  the  only  way  to  deftroy  the  Sea  Fo ,  is  to  re-eftablifh  the  ancient  Government, 
and  efpecially  the  Inflruaion  of  the  People,  and  the  Praaice  of  the  ancient  Rites.  Upon  this 
he  quotes  the  Example  of  JVTong  tfe ,  who  without  minding  direa  Refutations,  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mended  Charity  and  Juftice  to  his  Fellow-Subjeéts,  and  thereby  made  them  abandon  the  two  Seas 
Tang  and  Mê. 


Difcourfe  of  the  fame  Ngew  yang  fyew,  upon  the  Difficulty  of  Feigning  well. 

IT  is  a  common  and  a  true  Saying,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  become  able  in  the  Art  of  Reign¬ 
ing.  But  what  are  thefe  Difficulties  ?  The  greateft  confifts  in  a  right  Choice  of  a  firft  Minis¬ 
ter,  and  knowing  how  to  employ  his  Abilities  properly.  Befides,  it  is  a  received  Maxim,  that 
when  a  Prince  has  chofen  a  prime  Minifter,  he  muft  repofe  in  him  a  real  Confidence.  Other  wife, 
the  Minifter  will  be  always  in  an  Alarm,  and  will  never  dare  to  propofe,  or  to  undertake  any  thing  ; 
Confequently,  if  he  were  the  ableft  Man  that  ever  was,  his  Ability  can  be  of  very  little  Ufe  to 
him  ;  and  he  never  can  perform  any  thing  great.  On  the  other  Hand,  to  devolve  all  upon  one 
Man,  and  to  fubmit  nothing  that  he  fhall  fpeak  to  Deliberation,  or  elfe  to  negled  all  other 
Advices  and  to  rejedt  all  other  Remonftrances  ;  befides  its  difcontenting  a  great  Number,  is  to 
expofe  one’s  felf  to  the  greater  Misfortunes.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  Prince  adts  thus,  and  that  he 
forms  fome  Enterprize  upon  the  bare  Advice  of  a  Minifter,  without  having  held  a  Council,  and 
againft  the  Sentiments  of  a  great  Number,  and  the  ftrongeft  Remonftrances  :  If  the  thing  by 
accident  fhould  fucceed,  it  is  much  to  be  fear’d,  that  the  Prince,  exulting  in  the  Succefs  which  he 
owes  to  Chance,  and  praifing  his  Minifter  exceffively,  fhall  fay  in  a  triumphant  Manner,  We  fee 
more  clearly  than  thefe  wife  Men.  We  fhould  have  been  wrong  to  have  had  any  regard  to  their 

Advices  and  their  Remonftrances.  .  _  / 

A  Prince  with  thefe  Difpofitions  is  much  to  be  bewailed.  It  is  true,  bad  Succefs  will  foon  re¬ 
claim  him  ;  but  a  Misfortune  may  be  fo  great,  that  it  may  be  felt  when  it  is  too  late  to  retrieve 
it.  A  great  many  Princes  have  been  thereby  ruined,  as  we  may  fee  in  our  Hiftories.  Two  Ex¬ 
amples  are  as  follow  :  (*)  Fu  kyen  poffefTed  a  very  large  Dominion  :  He  had  good  Soldiers,  and 
could  have  raifed  nine  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  Men  :  Throwing  his  Eyes  upon  a  little  neigh¬ 
bouring  State,  from  his  high  Degree  of  Power,  he  harboured  a  Defire  to  become  Mafter  of  it. 
It  is,  faid  he  to  himfelf,  but  a  fmall  Spot  of  Ground  :  What  Forces  have  they  to  refill  me  ?  The 
Con  quell  is  both  fure  and  eafy  :  Upon  this,  he  made  every  thing  ready.  All  his  Subjects  were 
againft  this  Enterprize,  which  was  equally  unjuft  and  unfeafonable.  The  beft  Heads  in  the  King¬ 
dom  made  Remonftrances  againft  it,  even  his  own  Son  oppofed  it  ;  but  nothing  avail’d  :  for  the 
Prince  being  intoxicated  with  his  own  Notions,  found  Mû  y ong  chwi,  one  of  his  Generals,  who 
confirmed  him  in  it.  Why,  Sir,  faid  he  to  him,  do  you  hear  fo  many  People  ?  What  effed  can 
their  Difcourfe  have,  but  to  darken  your  own  Undemanding?  This  is  an  excellent  Man,  faid  the 
Prince  I  have  found  none  but  him,  who,  like  me,  is  difpofed  to  fecure  the  Peace  of  my  State 
bv  this  Conqueft.  The  Troops  immediately  took  the  Field,  and  advanced  Southwards  to  Shew 
dun  The  Enemy  poured  upon  them  before  they  were  afifembled,  and  gave  them  a  total  Defeat. 

Fu  hen  did  not  fucceed  better  in  his  Enterprizes  towards  the  North,  eight  hundred  thoufand 
Men  either  perifhed,  or  were  loft  there  :  The  fame  thing  happened  to  Ffm  tay  under  the  Fang. 
This  Prince  took  it  in  his  Head,  to  take  the  Command  of  Fay  y  wen  from  F  fin,  and  to  bamfh  him 
to  Kyun  chew  All  the  undemanding  loyal  People  that  were  at  Court,  no  fooner  heard  of  this, 
than  they  did  all  that  lay  in  their  Power,  to  fhew  the  Emperor  that  the  Refolution  was  unfeafona¬ 
ble  The  Prince  in  the  Night-time,  while  he  was  all  alone,  called  in  Sve  wenyu  his  Favorite, 

:  who  then  filled  the  Port  of  Kju  mi  ;  What  think  you,  faid  he,  of  my  Defign  ?  A  great  many 

»  don’t 


(r)  Othenvife  called  7 ’(in  fhi  whang; 
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don’t  relifh  it  :  Tis  a  Proverb,  anfwered  the  Minion,  that  he  who  builds  a  Houfe  upon  the  Side  of 
a  High- way,  cant  finifh  it  in  three  Years.  Why  do  you  hear  fo  many  People?  Who  can  give 
you  better  Advice  than  yourfelf  ?  The  Emperor  pleafed  with  this  Anfwer,  faid  to  him  ;  A  Sooth- 
fayer  lately  promifed  me,  that  I  fhould  this  Year,  find  a  Man  capable  to  fécond  me  in  the  Defign 
I  have  to  make  my  Kingdom  flourish.  I  have  exadtly  found  him  in  you  :  He  then  ordered  Sve 
<wen  yu  to  draw  up  an  Order  againfi  ffm.  Next  Morning,  when  the  Çounfel  knew  of  it,  they 
grew  all  pale.  Six  Days  after,  News  came,  that  fjin  being  informed  of  it,  had  rebelled  and  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  Head  of  a  great  Army.  The  Emperor  being  feized  with  Terror  and  Fright,  cried 
out  ;  It  is  that  Wretch  Sve  wen  yu ,  who  has  thrown  me  upon  this  Precipice.  He  trembled 
while  he  was  fpeaking  thefe  Words  ;  and  was  drawing  his  Sword  to  kill  him  with  his  own  Hand. 
Sir,  faid  Li  Jong ,  flopping  him,  you  repent  too  late;  for  the  Evil  is  done.  And  indeed,  as  the 
Misfortune  was  imminent,  and  none  faw  any  Remedy,  the  Emperor  and  all  the  Counfel  dif- 
folved  into  Tears. 

Fu  kyen  and  ffin  tay ,  each  in  his  Time,  followed  the  Advice  of  one  Man  who  fell  in  with 
their  Notions  ;  but  their  Ruin  which  was  the  Confequence,  is  a  Proof  of  the  Danger  of  this  Con¬ 
duct.  And  yet  Fu  kyen  propofed  nothing  lefs  with  his  General  Mu  yong  chwi ,  than  to  fecure  a 
lafling  Peace  to  his  vaft  State  by  a  Conquefl,  which  appeared  to  him  equally  eafy  and  fure.  Jfm 
tay  likewife  looked  upon  Sve  wenyu  as  his  Oracle.  He  reckoned  that  by  his  Affiflance  he  could 
aggrandife  his  Empire,  and  make  that  flourifh.  So  true  it  is,  Princes  are  frequently  blind  in  their 
Choice  of  thofe  they  employ. 

But  by  your  way  of  reasoning,  fays  one,  a  Prince  ought  to  put  no  Confidence  in  his  Minifler, 
however  cautious  he  may  have  been  in  the  Choice  of  him.  This  quite  miflakes  my  Meaning. 
When  kong  the  King  of  Tfi,  put  Confidence  in  Kong  chong  ;  Syen  chu ,  the  King  of  Shu,  trailed 
in  Chu  ko  lyang  ;  and  both  of  thefe  Princes  did  right.  But  was  not  all  that  thefe  two  Miniflers 
advifed,  approved  by  the  wifefl  Men  ?  Was  it  ever  known  that  any  body  remonflraled  againfi 
what  thefe  Princes  ordained  by  their  Counfels?  If  the  Body  of  the  Officers  had  given  a  contrary 
Advice  to  thefe  Princes,  or  if  the  People  had  groan’d  and  murmur’d,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that 
they  would  not  have  obflinately  purfued  the  Advices  of  one  Man,  and  have  rendered  themfelves 
odious  to  all  befides,  and  have  drawn  down  upon  themfelves  the  Curfes  of  the  People. 

There  is,  in  my  Opinion,  a  Difficulty  flill  greater  in  the  Art  of  Governing  well  ;  which  is,  to 
hear  and  to  forma  right  Judgment  of  all.  There  comes  every  Day  to  the  Ears  of  the  Prince, 
Difcourfes  of  a  good  many  different  Kinds.  Sometimes  Flattery  fpeaks  ;  and  in  order  to  gain  a 
favourable  Audience,  fhe  embellifhes  her  Difcourfe  with  Art  and  Eloquence.  Sometimes  a  Zeal 
which  indeed  is  fincere,  but  difrefpedtful  and  blunt  ;  and  confequently  very  importunate.  To 
hear  both  the  one  and  the  other  with  proper  Precautions,  is  a  thing  which  has  its  own  Difficulty  ; 
but  does  not  furpafs  the  Capacity  of  a  Prince,  who  has  a  little  Underftanding  and  Penetration  : 
As  Complaifance  and  Flattery  commonly  pleafe  everybody,  efpecially  Princes,  a  little  honefl  Blunt- 
nefs  and  Freedom  in  contradidling  them,  naturally  dipleafes  them  :  On  fuch  Occafions,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  for  a  Prince  not  to  allow  himfelf  to  be  either  overreach’d  or  put  in  a  Paffion  5 
yet  after  all,  it  is  not  beyond  the  Power  of  an  ordinary  Wifdom  and  Virtue. 

What  then  is  the  grand  Difficulty  ?  It  is  as  follows  ;  A  confiderable  Enterprize  is  fet  on  Foot  j 
fome  propofe  to  the  Prince,  to  fucceed  by  Means  which  are  not  very  difficult,  and  feem  to  be  very 
plaufible,  but  are  at  the  Bottom  very  unfure.  Others  open  a  way  to  him,  which  he  fees  would 
condutf:  him  to  the  Point  he  feeks:  But  they  are  reprefented  to  him  as  fo  perplexing,  and  fo  full 
of  Difficulties,  that  it  appears  to  him  as  it  were  impracticable.  I  fay,  that  it  is  not  then  eafy  for  a 
Prince  to  judge  aright  and  to  take  proper  Meafures.  One  or  two  Paffages  of  our  Hiflory,  may 
illuflrate  my  Opinion. 

At  a  time  when  all  the  Empire  was  in  War,  the  Prince  of  Chau ,  had  an  Officer  of  War  called 
Chau  ko ,  who  talked  the  befl  upon  thefe  Matters  of  any  Ma  n  in  the  Kingdom  j  fo  that  he  did 
not  fcruple  to  give  himfelf  out  as  the  firfl  Man  in  the  Practice  of  military  Affairs.  His  Father, 
who  was  an  Officer  of  Reputation,  and  grown  old  in  Arms,  frequently  talked  with  his  Son  upon 
the  Art  of  War  ;  but  he  could  never  puzzle  him  with  his  Queflions.  Notwithflanding  this, 
he  never  looked  on  his  Son  as  a  Man  capable  to  command.  On  the  contrary,  he  frequently  faid 
with  a  Sigh  ;  If  ever  my  Son  is  at  the  Head  of  the  Army,  the  Empire  mull  fuffer.  The  old 
Man  dying,  the  Emperor  foon  after  named  Ko,  to  the  Command  of  his  Army.  His  Mother  de¬ 
manded  Audience  of  the  Prince,  and  told  him  what  fhe  had  frequently  heard  her  deceafed  Huf- 
band  fay  :  But  the  Prince  had  no  Regard  to  what  fhe  told  him  :  So  Ko  was  confirm’d  in  his 
Poll.  He  then  attacked  the  King  of  Lfin,  and  loll  the  Battle  with  his  Life:  The  Confequence  of 
his  Defeat  was,  that  more  than  four  hundred  thoufand  Subjects  of  Chau,  furrender’d  themfelves  to  ffn. 

foi  whang  was  about  to  fubdue  the  Country  of  the  King ,  he  afked  an  Officer  of 
ar  named  Li  jin,  how  many  Troops  he  would  need  for  that  Purpofe.  Li  fin,  being  young 
an  ltave>  anfwered,  that  two  hundred  thoufand  Men  would  be  fufficient.  This  Anfwer  was  very 
agreeable  to  Shi  whang.  However,  meeting  with  Wang  tfyen  an  ancient  General,  he  afked  his 
pinion  i  vewiL;  he  anfwer’d,  that  it  would  require  fix  hundred  thoufand  Men,  otherways  he  was 
not  uie  o  uccefs.  Shi  whang  being  nettled  at  this  Anfwer,  faid  to  Wang  tfyen,  you  are  old,  and 
youi  ge  lenders  you  a  Coward.  So  he  immediately  named  Li  fin  to  command  his  Army,  and 
gave  lm  two  hundred  thoufand  Men  with  Orders  to  reduce  King.  Wang  tfyen  inflantly  took 
leave  of  the  Pnncc,  and  retired  to  F  mg  yang.  #A  little  after,  Li  (in  was  beaten,  and  fuffer  in  g  the 
Enemy  to  take  Poffellion  of  feven  large  Cities,  flumefully  returned  home.  Shi  whang  ac¬ 
knowledging 
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fing  hirÎtoTke  Ae  Co  “  w°i!  *%?••« Mg*  a”d  ™de  his  Excufes  to  Wang  tfyen,  pref- 
fl  and T  tell  h  1  CommaTnd  °f‘h<;  Troops  againft  King.  I  have  told  you,  angered  Wan, 

lefhiritve  hl  wf1"’^  Tt  haVe  &  hundred  thoufand  Men-  Shi  Ihang  promifed  to 

and  happily6 conquered^iim!  Tr°°PS  g0t  t0gether’  *&*  adval«d  ^  K^> 

turr'wircSfril^rbePr  tut  LhaVeth1r,nCedrh  rfgard  t0  cer£ai"  P-P’-ing  June 
reafonable  Pronofd^  uXltT  n  5?w  he  3,51  ln  the  End?  An  Officer  makes  very 
Dears  as oraffiSbU  ‘  •.  Expedients,  and  anfwers  Difficulties;  every  thing  he  fays  ap- 

Se  Prince  fo  emnlov  * V*  .  Bep>ld  Chau  ko  and  Li  fia  :  Wasit  not  Wifdomin 

ingly  impoffible  ProDofal^T  V  6t  *  'ey  rumed  p-  Another  lays  down  very  difficult,  and  feem- 
thelefs*  vmi  muft  rem rn  m  t  C  D°‘  t0  droP  them  ?  This  was  Wan\  tfin  s  Cafe  :  Never- 

hear  what  every  o  '™  V  ’  a  "T"*  y°Ur  Pro>ea  entirelT  In  3  Oafe  of  this  kind  ;  to 

MoTeover  if  ÛTJ^À  T  P.take  ** L?roPer  Mcafures,  is  what  I  call  difficult, 
which  in  mv  OnininnV^nf'k *.  ti  nnCe  °  Chau  took  the  wrong  Meafures,  there  was  one  thing 

fembling,  either  with  themfelvest  ' îhekMafters'ffie  Difficulties  ffianEmêntc'1'' d  if'  ^.r  * 

OffiCer?fl  h§  Pnnce,s>  ™.ho  exPed  t0  find  no  Obftacle  to  their  Defires.  On  the  contrary  young 
PeÜffie  t°  are  "Tl?  adv““d>  endeav°ur  to  enhance  their  own  Valour,  and  to  over-rul/other 
S’  Thney  are  f  Fl£e  and  Fufy :  They  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  hurried  away,  and  every  d  ing 

Ti  tTf^PearSeafyVw  tCOmmun^  Pkafes  Bl*nces>  Specially  thofe  who  are  ambitious^  the 
Title  of  Conqueror:  Thefe  hear  with  Pleafure,  and  believe  with  Eafe,  an  Officer  who,  for  a  fmall 

Expence,  takes  upon  him  the  Succefs  of  an  Enterpnze,  which  they  have  at  Heart.  This  is  too 
'ordinary  to  Princes;  and  thefe  two  whom  I  have  mentioned,  committed  this  Fault,  which  coft 
them  dear.  But  after  all,  that  which  was  committed  by  the  Prince  of  Chau  was  (till  more  con- 
iiderable,  nor  could  he  ever  afterwards  retrieve  it. 

r  4,n  Uiftonan  fays,  that  Lyen  po  commanded  the  Troops  of  Chau  before  Ko.  Tfm,  who  was 
afraid  of  that  old  General,  ufed  Stratagems  to  have  him  changed.  He  fpread  abroad  a  Report, 
that  he  was  afraid  of  Ko-,  and  that  he  was  fure  of  Viflory,  provided  he  had  not  to  do  with  him. 
He  took^  Care  that  this  Report  fhould  be  communicated  by  way  of  Secret,  at  the  Court  of  Chau. 
That  Prince  was  caught,  and  notwithftanding  a  good  many  Remonftrances,  he  named  Ko  his 
General.  But  alas  !  This  Ko,  was  at  the  Bottom,  no  other  than  a  fine,  frothy  Speaker.  His  Father 
who  knew  him  well,  -judged  him  incapable  of  Commanding  ;  his  Mother  acquainted  the  Prince 
With  this,  and  all  the  Officers  judged  in  the  lame  manner  :  Even  the  Enemy  knew  his  real  Cha¬ 
racter.  .  The  Prince  alone,  who  was  concerned  more  than  any  other,  always  fhut  his  Eyes  upon 
this  Point,  and  in  fpite  of  all  the  World  rufhed  upon  his  own  Ruin.  An  enormous  Fault,  but  a 
Fault  of  which,  fince  that  time,  we  have  feen  many  Examples. 

Tay  tfong,  the  fécond  Emperor  of  the  Tang,  once  fet  300  Prifoners  free  upon  their  Word  of 
Honour,  that  they  would  return  at  fuch  a  time  ;  which  they  punctually  did,  and  notwithftanding 
that  they  all  had  deferved  Death,  he  gave  them  all  their  Pardon.  Ngew  yang  hew,  who  wrote 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Tang,  compofed  a  fhort  critical  DilTertation  upon  this  Subject  -,  which  is  inferted 
in  the  Collection  from  which  thefe  Pieces  are  extracted,  and  is  as  follows. 

Unfhaken  Honour,  and  generous  Equity,  are  Virtues  proper  for  Men  of  Virtue  and  Honour 
and  are  as  dear  to  them  as  their  Lives.  As  for  the  Bad,  as  all  their  Principle  is  to  fear  Punifhment, 
So  Punifhment  ought  to  be  their  Portion,  efpecially  if  they  are  Men  who  by  their  Villainy  have 
already  deferved  Death.  I  find  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Dynafty  Tang ,  that  in  the  fixth  Year 
of  the  Reign  of  Tay  tfong ,  at  onetime,  more  than  300  Criminals  were  freed  upon  their  Word  of 
Honour,  and  each  of  them  was  differed  to  go  to  his  own  Houfe,  provided  that  they  furrendered 
themfelves  at  a  ftated  time.  Is  there  any  thing  elfe  in  aCting  thus,  than  promifing  to  one’s  felf  to  find 
that  Faith  and  Generofity  in  the  moft  Vile,  which  can  only  be  found  in  the  moft  Wife  and  moft 
Virtuous  ?  And  yet  thefe  Criminals  who  were  freed,  all  furrendered  themfelves  at  the  Day  ap¬ 
pointed.  Nobody  expeCted  this:  Mu  ft  we  therefore  conclude,  that  becaufe  an  honeft  Man 
keeps  his  Word  even  at  the  Hazard  of  his  Life,  therefore  the  fame  Honour  fhall  be  found  in  fo 
great  a  Number  of  Rogues  ?  It  is  not  natural  to  think  this. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  Goodnefs  of  Tay  tfong,  in  enlarging  fuch  a  Number  of  Crimi¬ 
nals  had  Force  enough  to  change  thefe  300  Perfons  ;  and  that  Gratitude  has  a  great  Power  over 
the  Minds  of  Men.  To  this  I  anfwer  :  I  fee  very  well,  that  Tay  tfong  both  thought  and  faid  this. 
But  who  knows  when  he  enlarged  them,  if  he  did  not  fay  to  himfelf  :  The  Mercy  which  I  fhew 
them,  will  eafily  make  thêm  underftand  that  if  they  return  they  will  be  pardoned  ;  fo  that  they 
will  infallibly  return.  Who  knows,  I  fay,  whether  Tay  tfong  did  not  reafon  in  this  Manner,  and 
whither  this  was  not  his  Motive  for  enlarging  them  ?.  Who  knows,  on  the  other  hand,  but  that 
thefe  Criminals  actually  laid  their  Account  with  being  pardoned  ;  and  that  it  was  not  upon  this 
Hope  alone  that  they  had  the  Courage  to  return  ?  For  my  ffiare,  when  I  examine  this  ACHon,  I 
think  I  fee,  both  on  the  one  Part  and  the  other,  Artifice,  Intereft,  and  Vanity.  As  for  what  is 
called  Goodnefs,  Honour,  Generofity  and  Virtue,  I  fee  no  fuch  thing.  Tay  tfong  had  been  fix 
Years  upon  the  Throne  :  All  the  Empire  had,  during  that  time,  felt  a  thoufand  real  EffeCis  of  his 
Goodnefs.  Thefe  300  Men  (hared  it  in  common  with  others  ;  and  yet  they  had  not  amended, 
but  had  even  rendered  themfelves  worthy  of  Death.  To  fay  that  a  Freedom  for  feme  Months 
had  changed  them  all  of  a  fudden,  fo  as  to  make  them  look  upon  Death  as  a  Welcome  to  their 
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Country  ;  and  to  make  them  negledt  Life  when  in  the  Balance  with  Honour  and  juftice,  is  I 
think,  to  talk  of  an  Impoffibility.  What  Proof  would  you  have,  fays  one,  to  perfuade  you  that 
fuch  a  Return  was  actually  owing  to  thefe  Motives  ?  I  anfwer  :  If  Fay  tfong ,  finding  that  thefc 
Criminals  were  returned,  had  inflifted  upon  every  one  of  them  the  Punifhment  he  deferved  :  If 
he  had  aftewards  enlarged  others  for  fiich  a  time  ;  and  if  thefe  others  had  returned  like  the  firft 
and  furrendered  themfelves  up  at  the  time  appointed  ;  I  fhould  have  then  attributed  the  Return  of 
the  fécond  to  their  Honefty  and  Gratitude.  But  if  a  Prince  fhould  think  it  proper  to  do  this  fre¬ 
quently,  he  would  thereby  authorize  Homicide.  Our  ancient  Kings  never  acted  in  this  Manner  • 
their  Laws  and  their  Sentences  were  founded  upon  Nature,  and  a  Knowledge  of  the  human 
Heart.  They  were  never  feen  to  deviate  from  thefe  Principles,  or  by  equivocal  Experiments  to 
endeavour  to  attrad  vain  Encomiums. 

Ngew  yang  hew  has  written ,  not  only  the  Hiftory  of  the  Tang  Dynafiy,  hut  likewife  that  of  the 
five  bynafiies ,  each  of  which  lafted  but  for  a  very  fhort  time  ;  and  all  of  than  continued  but  for 
fome  Dozens  of  Tears,  that  fell  betwixt  the  T ang  and  the  Song.  Upon  one  of  thefe  Princes  be¬ 
coming  Emperor  from  his  being  the  Lord  of  (*)  Shu,  and perijhing  in  a  very  Jhort  time,  Ngew 
yang  hew  takes  occafion  to  expofe  the  V anity  of  what  the  V ulgar  call  happy  Omens.  His  Dif- 
courfe,  which  is  inferted  in  the  Imperial  Collection,  from  which  thefe  Pieces  are  extraBed,  is  as 
follows . 

ALAS!  Ever  fince  the  Times  of  the  Ffn  and  the  Han,  nothing  is  more  commonly  thought 
on,  or  at  leaft  talked  of,  than  good  and favourable  Omens.  Tho’  there  have  not  been  wanting 
Men  of  Senfe,  who  have  written  very  well  againft  this  Abufe,  yet  it  itill  fubfifts.  Thofe  which  are 
commonly  efteem’d  good  Omens  for  Princes,  are  the  Long,  the  Riling,  the  Fong  whancp,  the  Quey 
and  that  which  is  named  Fjuyu.  But  I  find  in  the  hiftorical  Memoirs  of  Shû,  that  thefe'  pretended 
good  Omens  were  never  fo  frequent,  as  when  a  certain  Prince  of  that  Country  made  himfelf  Em¬ 
peror.  Yet  all  the  World  knows,  that  he  was  fcarce  feated  upon  the  Throne,  than  he  fell  from  it 
and  milerably  perifhed.  If  any  one  fhall  fay  that  thefe  Omens  did  not  relate  to  that  Prince  I 
would  afk,  to  whom  then  did  they  relate  ?  For  befides  it  being  certain  that  they  all  appear’d  in  his 
Time,  they  could  not  be  applied  to  any  other  in  particular,  nor  to  the  Empire  in  general,  wherein 
there  never  were  any  Diforders  and  Commotions.  What  then  is  this  fame  (f  )  Long?  It  is  an 
Animal  which  appears  fo  feldom,  that  he  is  looked  upon  as  invifible  ;  and  for  that  very  Reafon 
has  pafl  as  being  fomewhat  very  myfierious.  He  loves,  as  it  is  laid,  to  mount  into  the  Clouds, 
and  rifes  even  into  Heaven  ;  and  then  he  is  fatisfied.  As  foon  therefore  as  he  fhall  be  fo  lavifh  of 
himfelf,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  as  to  become  vifible,  he  fhall  then  be  no  longer  myfierious  :  And  when 
he  is  feen  here  in  Lakes  and  Rivers,  he  is  out  of  his  Element,  and  confequendy  diffatisfied.  How 
then  can  one  draw  an  Omen  from  this  ?  Befides  a  fingle  one  does  not  always  appear,  for  they  are 
fometimes  feen  in  Troops.  For  my  Part,  inftead  of  drawing  a  good  Omen  from  this,  I  look  up¬ 
on  it  as  monfirous.  The  (J)  Fong  whang  is  a  Bird,  which  flies  as  far  from  Men  as  pofiibly  he  can. 
Antiently,  under  the  happy  and  flourifhing  Reign  of  Shun,  Whan  was  ordered  to  be  Precedent  of  the 
Mufic  ;  which  he  rendered  fo  compleat  and  harmonious,  that  even  the  Birds  and  the  Beafts  were 
fo  charm’d  with  its  Sweetnefs,  that  they  danc’d  and  leap’d  when  they  heard  it.  It  happened  that  in 
thefe  Circumftances,  that  the  Fong  whang  appeared  likewife.  Afterwards  it  was  vainly  concluded, 
that  the  Apparition  of  the  Fong  whang  was  the  EfFedt  of  the  Prince’s  Virtue,  and  a  Prefage  of 
his  happy  Reign.  This  was  an  empty  Conclufion.  For  how  many  times  afterwards  was  the 
hong  whang  feen  to  appear  under  Princes  without  Virtue,  and  in  Reigns  without  Lufire  :  Nay,  we 
may  venture  to  fay  in  Times  of  Confufion  and  Horror.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  (§)  Ki 
ling ,  an  Animal  with  four  Feet,  that  I  have  faid  of  the  Bird  Fong  whang  :  He  flies  from  Men  as  far 
as  he  can.  Formerly  when  Ngay  kong ,  Prince  of  Lii,  was  hunting,  he  found  one  :  But  the  Animal 
turned  about  his  Back  upon  him,  and  without  giving  him  one  Look,  fled  away.  Ngay  kong  caufed 
him  to  be  followed  and  taken  ;  and  he  was  brought  to  the  Prince,  but  in  Chains,  and  againfi  his 
Will. 

Confuftus  relating  this  Fadl  in  his  Chun  tfyu,  exprefles  it  in  four  Words,  which  contain  two  fa- 
tirical  Strokes.  He  fays:  That  as  he  was  hunting  in  the  JVefi,  he  caught  a  (jj)  Ki  ling.  When  our 
Hiftorians  mention  Hunting,  they  always  mark  out  the  precife  Place.  In  every  other  Pafiage  of 
the  Chun-tjyû,  Confuçius  obferves  this  Method  very  exactly.  In  this  Pafiage  he  ufes  an  indeter¬ 
minate  Expreflion,  in  the  JVefi  ;  thereby  giving  us  to  underfiand,  that  Ngay  kong  exceeded,  and 
did  not  confine  his  Flunting  to  this  or  that  Place,  but  run  over  a  vaft  Country.  Confucius  adds, 
that  he  took  a  Ki  ling.  This  is  a  very  rare  Animal,  and  very  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Confucius 
thereby  intimated  the  infatiable  Avarice  of  Ngay  kong,  who  drained  every  thing,  and  from  whom 
not  even  the  molt  retired  Haunts  of  Animals  could  efcape.  This  Pafiage  of  the  Chun  tjyu  is,  in 
reality,  an  ingenious  Cenfure  upon  the  Conduct  of  Ngay  kong. 


(*)  Now  the  Province  of  Se  chnssen.' 

,  (L  The  Europeans  have  tranflated  this  Word  Drawn,  but  I 
h  ve  never  yet  met  with  any  body  who  has  ventured  to  tell  me, 
that  he  has  ever  feen  a  Long,  a  Fong,  a  Li  ping,,  or  a  Ki  Una. 

(Jj  Other  Europeans,  before  me,  have  tranflated  the  two  Let¬ 
ters  by  the  Word  Eagle. 


(§)  Some  Europeans  have  tranflated  thefe  two  Letters  by  the 
Word  Unicorn. 

(||)  Befides  the  Chun  tfyu  here  cited,  an  Ode  of  the  filing 
is  entitled  The  Eootjlept  of  the  Ki  ling,  but  it  does  net  mention 
its  Appearance. 


But 
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what  is  called  T)â  yu  :  I  own  I  am  ignorant  of  what  it  is,  or  if  by  theft  Words  we  are  to  under- 
itand  Animals,  or  (omewhat  elfe.  I  know  that  in  the  Shi  king  we  read  thefe  Words  {c  Alas  ! 
Alas!  XfûyuS  Kya  iû ays  upon  this  Text  of  the  Shi  king ,  that  Tfû  was  a  Park  of  Kina  Ven 
*oang  s,  and  that  in  is  the  Quality  of  him  who  had  the  Charge  of  it.  Thefe  Words  were  inter¬ 
preted  thus  in  the  Time  of(-f -)  ^iiay.  But  lately,  Interpreters  have  made  them  the  Names  of  two 
Animals,  whieh  they  fay  are  of  good  Omen  :  And  as  Tfû  yu  is  not  mentioned  in  another  Paffaae 
it  is  not  eafy  to  convince  People  otherwife,  who  are  pofitive  in  this  Opinion.  As  to  Tortoifes  D?a' 
gons,  Unicorns ,  and  Eagles ,  which  the  Vulgar  make  good  Omens  for  Kings;  it  is  certain  that  they 
have  appeared  in  the  unfortunate,  difafterous  Times  of  five  Dynafties;  and  they  were  never  feen 
more  frequent,  than  when  the  King  of  Shûy  endeavouring  to  raife  himfelf  likewife,  had  very  near 
perifhed.  The  moft  zealous  Efpoufers  of  thefe  pretended  good  Omens,  are  furely’much  puzzled 
about  this  Pafifage  of  Hiftory.  I  profit  by  their  Perplexity,  I  attack  their  vain  Credulity,  and  I 
endeavour  to  undeceive  them. 


The  fame  Ngew  yang  hew  j peaks  of  the  Times  of  the  five  Dynafties,  in  the  following  Terms . 

IN  the  Hiftory  of  the  five  Dynafties,  I  don’t  fail  to  find  fine  Examples.  There  were  three  Men 
who  then  lived,  of  an  unfhaken  Honefty  and  Difintereftednefs  :  There  were  ten  who  gene- 
roufly  laid  down  their  Lives  for  their  Prince.  What  I  think  extraordinary,  and  what  raifes  my 
Indignation,  is,  that  tho’  at  that  time,  as  at  all  others,  there  were  Men  of  Learning  in  Pofts,  and 
Men  who  gave  themfelves  to  imitate  our  ancient  Sages,  I  don’t  find  a  fingle  Man  among  thefe, 
who  has  done  any  thing  worthy  to  be  recorded.  The  three  illuftrious  Perfons  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  were  all  of  them  Men  of  the  Sword  ;  was  it  therefore,  becaufe  at  that  time,  among 
the  Literati,  there  were  no  Men  of  Merit  and  Virtue  ?  Doubtlels  not.  It  ought  rather  to  be  at¬ 
tributed,  partly  to  unattentive.  unthinking  Princes,  who  did  not  ufe  proper  Means  to  attract  them 
to  their  Service  j  and  partly  to  the  Averfion  the  Literati  of  true  Merit,  had  to  Troubles,  and 
their  thinking  that  Times  fuch  as  thefe  were,  not  worthy  of  their  Cares.  There  is  not,  faid  Con- 
fuçius ,  a  Village  of  ten  Families,  wherein  the  Prince  may  not  find  fome  Subject  who  is  Loyal 
and  Zealous':  And  I  believe  he  fpeaks  Truth.  In  effect,  in  the  little  Hiftories  of  thefe  Days, 
we  meet  with  pretty  fingular  Paffages.  The  following  is  of  a  Woman,  by  which  we  may 
conclude,  that  if  the  virtuous  Literati  did  not  then  appear,  it  was  not  becaufë  there  were 
none  of  them  in  the  Empire.  A  Magiftrate,  whofe  Name  was  Wang  ing ,  who  had  a  Poft  at 
fome  Diftance  from  his  own  Country,  died  in  extreme  Poverty,  leaving  behind  him  a  Son  who 
was  very  young.  His  Wife,  the  Name  of  whofe  Family  was  Li ,  foon  after  fet  out  on  her  Return, 
carrying  along  with  her  the  Bones  of  herHufband,  and  leading  her  Son  by  the  Hand.  When 
{he  came  to  the  Territory  of  Kay  fong ,  fhe  enter’d  into  an  Inn,  where  the  Landlord,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  to  think  of  a  fingle  Woman  with  a  Child,  refufed  to  give  her  Lodging.  As  Night  drew 
on  the  poor  Woman  begged  very  hard,  and  (hewed  great  Unwillingnefs  to  leave  the  Houfe.  The 
Landlord  lofing  allPatience,  took  her  by  the  Hand,  and  thruft  her  out  of  Doors.  Then  lifting  her 
Eyes  to  Heaven, (he  cried  withalamentableVoice,£  Shall  it  then  be  truly  faid,  that  being  the  Widow 
o {Wang  ing ,  I  was  touched  by  another  Man?  ’  At  lead,  I  (hall  not  fuffer  this  unhappy  Eland  to 
dilhonour  my  whole  Body.  When  (he  had  fpoken  thus,  (he  fnatched  up  an  Ax,  with  which 
fhe  gave  herfelffo  fevere  a  Blow  that  (he  cut  her  Hand  half  off.  The  People  who  were  paffing  by, 
ftopt  at  this  Sight,  and  all  the  Neighbourhood  run  to  her  :  Some  figh’d,  fome  wept,  and  others 
bound  up  the  Wound.  The  Magiftrate  being  acquainted  with  her  Story,  procured  her  good  Me¬ 
dicines,  feverely  punifhed  the  Inn-keeper,  took  care  of  the  Patient,  and  told  her  Hiftory 
at  the* Court.  Oh!  with  what  Shame  ought  this  fingle  Adion  to  infpire  the  Literati  of 

thefe  Times! 

Thjs  js  the  Name  of  an  Office  or  Profeffion  ;  Pu  figni-  of  a  Lucky  Day  ;  the  Succefs  of  an  Affair,  &c. 
fies  the  Confulting  by  Devination  or  otherwife,  about  the  Choice  (!)  At  the  Beginning  oi  the  Han  Dynafty. 
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Hya  tfu  having  been  depriv'd  of  the P of  of  (*)  Kyumi,  Ta  yen  was  put  in  hi sP lace  ;  this  lafl  was  th 
Friend  of  the  Minifers  F  u  pi,  Han  ki,  Fan  chong  yen,,  and  of  Ngew  yang  hew,  who  was 
Cenfor.  ïbey  lived  very  intimately  with  one  another ,  and  with  Jome  others  like  them) elves  ;  One  f 
which  was  She-kyay,  a  Man  difnterefled ,  honefi ,  and  zealous  ;  but  too  free  and  bold  in  Critic  izin 
and  Cenfuring  the  Actions  of  others ,  in  his  Verfes ,  which  he  wrote  very  prettily.  Hya  tfu  he  in 
exajperated  at  a  Piece  of  She  kyay’j,  and  difeontented  at  having  loft  his  Employment ,  informed 
the  Emperor  of  a  Cabal  of  certain  People ,  whof  as  he  J'aid,  were  link'd  together  againf  any  one 
whatfoever:  He  then  particularly  named  Fan  chong  yen  and  Ngew  yang  hew.  The  Emperor 
then  addrefting  himfelf  tothefe  Minifers:  “  I  have  frequently  heard  People  talk ,  faid  he,  of  Cabals 
formed  by  (f)  mean  Wretches ,  by  bafe  Souls ,  and  Men  without  Merit  and  without  Virtue:  But  do 
honefl  Men  who  are  in  Place ,  and  who  have  both  Merit  and  Virtue ,  form  their  Cabals  likewife  ? 
Fang  chong  taking  up  the  Difcourfe  ;  Sir,  faid  he,  when  honef  People  unite  together  and  combine 
to  do  good \  and  principally  to  Jerve  you  and  promote  the  public  Welfare,  no  Inconveniency  can  at¬ 
tend  Juch  an  Union,  which  has  nothing  in  it,  but  what  is  both  very  good  and  very  ufeful:  A  Prince 
ought  to  be  very  attentive  to  difeover  thofe  Engagements  from  Engagements  which  are  both  cri¬ 
minal  and  dangerous .”  Ngew  yang  hew  being  informed  of  what  had pajfed,  prefented  to  the  Em - 
geror  the  following  Difcourfe. 


SIR:  In  all  Timçs,  Engagements  equally  honourable  and  virtuous,  and  Cabals  unworthy  and 
dangerous,  have  been  confounded  together  :  In  all  Times,  this  Confufion  has  laid  a  Founda¬ 
tion  for  unjud  Accufations.  Happy  the  Accufed,  who,  like  us,  are  under  a  Prince,  who  is  ca¬ 
pable  to  difeern  Men  of  Worth  and  Probity  from  mean  bafe  Souls.  A  Prince  of  this  Character 
foon  perceives,  that  when  the  former  unite,  the  Links  of  the  Chain  which  binds  them  together 
are  Reafon  and  Virtue,  and  its  End  is,  the  Public  Good.  He  fees,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Union  formed  by  bad  Men,  is  founded  only  upon  Intered.  But  can  this  be  called  an  Union? 
For  my  fhare,.  I  believe  no  fucb  thing  fubfids  among  them.  Each  of  them  has  fome  View* 
either  of  Ambition  or  Avarice.  While  he  thinks  that  he  can  be  affided  by  others,  he  appears  at¬ 
tached  to  them  j  but  when  thefe  Inducements  ceafe,  and  greater  come  in  his  Way,  thefe  Gen¬ 
tlemen  are  feen  to  dedroy,  abandon,  and  betray  one  another  mutually  :  Nay,  tho’  they  were  allied 
by  the  neared  Tyes  of  Blood,  nothing  can  bind  them.  Men  of  Honour  don’t  adl  thus  :  The 
Rules  of  the  mod  upright  Reafon,  and  the  drifted  Equity,  are  what  they  propofe  to  themfelves  in- 
\dolably  to  preferve.  Their  chief  Bufinefs  lies  in  giving,  every  Day,  new  Proofs  of  their  Zeal  to  the 
Prince  they  ferve:  All  they  dread  to  lofe,  is  their  Virtue  and  Reputation.  Thefe  are  their 
Maxims,  thefe  their  Exercifes,  and  thefe  their  Intereds.  Do  they  intend  to  endeavour  to  be¬ 
come  more  virtuous,  and  to  prefs  to  Perfeftion  ?  They  keep  in  the  fame  Trad,  they  as  it  were 
march  in  Company,  and  mutually  aid  one  another.  Does  it  concern  the  Service  of-  the  Prince 
and  State  ?  Each  of  them,  for  that  effeft,  contributes  all  he  poffibly  can,  without  ever  relaxing 
or  prevaricating  :  Such  is  the  Union  of  Men  of  Honour,  and  fuch  the  Fadions  they  form. 
Thus,  by  how  much  it  imports  the  Prince  to  prevent,  or  to  difperfe  the  Wicked,  who  are 
united  only  in  Appearance,  by  fo  much  it  is  advantageous  to  him  to  cherifh  that  fincere  Union 
which  among  Men  of  Merit,  fometimes  forms  the  Love  of  Duty  and  Virtue. 

In  the  Time  of  the  great  Emperor  Tau,  the  Officers  of  the  Court  were  as  it  were  divided  into 
two  Parties  :  One  confiding  of  four  bad  Men,  of  which  Hong  quang  was  the  word  :  The  other 
condded  of  eight  Twen  and  eight  Ki  ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  fixteen  Pcrfons  equally  wife  and  virtuous, 
and  peifedly  united  amongd  themfelves.  Tau  banifhed  the  four  bad  Men,  and  joyfully  cherifhed 
the  Union  of  the  fixteen  good  ones.  Then  every  thing  was  in  Order,  and  never  was  any  Govern¬ 
ment  more  perfed. 

When  Shun  mounted  the  Throne,  there  were  at  his  Court,  at  one  time,  Kau  yu,  Whan,  Hew 
tji,  Ki,  (Cc.  in  all  22  Perfons,  and  in  the  mod  didinguifhed  Ranks.  The  Union  amongd  them 
was  great  ;  tney  reciprocally  edeemed,  and  praifed  one  another  upon  all  Occafions.  They  con¬ 
tended  who  lhould  yield  to  one  another  the  highed  Rank.  This  fiire  was  a  great  Party  ;  Shun  pro¬ 
fited  b^  it.  His  Reign  was  happy  ;  and  the  Memory  of  his  Government  is  celebrated  to  this  Day. 

The  Shu  king  fays,  The  Tyrant  Chew  had  under  him  fome  Millions  of  Men,  but  every  diffe¬ 
rent  Man  had  a  different  Heart.  V u  vang  advanced  againd  him  with  3000  Men,  but  all  thefe 
3000  had  but  one  Heart.  Under  the  Tyrant  Chew,  as  there  were  as  many  Hearts  as  there  were 
1  eifons,  there  confequently  were  no  Alliances  nor  Parties.  The  3000  under  Vû  vang,  having 
but  one  Heart,  they  may  therefore  be  look’d  upon  as  one  great  Party  :  To  this  fuppofed  Party  it 
was,  that  V u  vang  owed  his  Succefs. 

the  Times  of  the  later  Han,  while  Hyen  ti  reigned,  under  the  fine  Pretence  of  Party  and 
fa  t?5  f  H-  e  literati  in  the  Kingdom  were  fearch’d  out,  feiz’d  upon,  and  imprifoned.  When 
tire  Rebellion  of  the  Tellow  Caps  happened,  all  the  Perfons  of  Zeal  and  Wifdom  being  in  Prifon, 

1 T  iUp0Iî  ^as  very  §re^t.  The  Court  then  opened  its  Eyes,  repented,  and  let  at  Liberty  thefe 

h.rc  e?  e  a  a  . s*  But  this  Repentance  was  too  late  5  for  the  Evil  had  gained  fo  much  Ground, 
that  it  could  admit  of  no  Remedy. 

the  Dynady  Tang,  the  like  Accufations  were  renewed.  This  Abufe  dill 
enciea  e  ,  an  under  the  Emperor  Chau  tfong  it  grew  exceffive  :  This  Prince  put  to  Death  the 
very  belt  Men  of  his  Court,  for  this  pretended  Crime.  The  Indigators  of  this  crédita  Prince, 

bv 


(*)  This  Port  was  like  that  ofPrefident  of  the  Council  of  War. 
(f)  In  the  C kineje  it  is  Syau  jin  ;•  which,  implies  all  thefe 


meanings,  tho’  Sjau  literally  fignifies  Little,  and  Jin.  a  Man. 
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bvnin^i'nnn^nff  K1  S‘eat  Number  of  Men  of  Merit,  to  be  drowned  in  the  (*)  yellow  River  ; 
themf-lvef  fn  m  i  C-  ■  l£  t0  that  Cruelty,  and  laying,  that  thefe  Gentlemen,  who  piqued 
Water's*  The  r  V  be"’S  r‘ld  ^  unfta'ned,  ought  to  drink  of  thefe  muddy  troubled 
capitulate  “»  "«  W  let  »  - 

uniti^°nasth!th^Pr™PerT/  Wh°hf'y«  signed,  none  of  them  had  Subjeûs  fo  averfe  from 

felf  and  ht  '  u*  t  °f  the  ®  Sh“nV  EverV  °ne  of  them  minded  only  him- 

,  ’  '  ,  ».  U. llS  0WInS  to  tiat  Tyrant.  Never  did  any  Prince  take  more  Precautions  to 

keep  good  Men  from  uniting  together  than  Hyen  ti ,  the  laft  of  the  Han,  did.  He  kept  them  all 
Ihut  up  in  very  clofe  Pnfons.  Never  did  any  Prince  treat  Men  who  were  united  by  Virtue,  lb 
cruelly  as  C/a^t  tfing,  the  laft  of  the  Han,  did.  Thefe  Princes  therefore  periihed  rniferably,  and 
ruined  their  Dynaft.es.  No  Court  had  ever  Officers  more  united,  than  that  of  Shun.  This  Prince 
never  thought  pioper  to  exprefs  any  Diflike  at  this,  but  employed  every  one  according  to  his  Capa¬ 
city  .  He  had  no  Reafonm  repent  of  this.  And  Pofterity,  far  from  blaming,  commends,  and 
ever  will  commend  him,  ror  knowing  how  to  diftmguilh  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  things  be- 
twiXtMen  of  Honour  and  groveling  mean  Souls.  V û  vang  owed  his  Succefs  and  his  Empire  to 
the  Union  of  3000  Men,  who  all  had  but  one  Heart.  When  they  who  are  united  how  ever 
great  their  Number  may  be,  are  Men  of  Honour  and  Probity  ;  their  Union  is  as  advantageous  to 
the  Piince  and  the  State,  as  it  is  agreeable  to  themfelves.  I  prefent  to  you  thefe  Pafiages  of  Hi  dor  y 
as  a  Kind  of  a  Miiroi,  wherein  every  Sovereign,  in  my  Opinion,  may  difcern  clearly  enough  that 
which  may  be  dangerous  or  ufeful  in  every  Incident  of  his  Life.  * 


.Difcourfe  of  Chin  hau  to  the  Emperor  Shin  tfong,  upon  the  principal  Part  of  the  Art  of  Govern- 

•  ment. 

F  5%  ^  ?■  *  ^  r^e^ully  .te^.  you’  ^aj  Sreat  Art  of  Reigning  confifts  in  rightly  examining 
the^  true  Dodtrine  of  Antiquity;  and  in  following  it  :  In  thoroughly  underftandin^  and  pene- 
|  tratmg  into  the  Difference  between  Good  and  Evil  ;  and  in  knowing  where  the  one  be°ins,  and  the 
other  ends;  laftly,  in  rightly  diftingui filing  betwixt  Subjects  who  are  loyal  and  zealots  in  Reality, 
from  thofe  who  are  only  fo  in  Appearance.  But  when  the  Prince  knows  how  to  do  all  this,  he 
muftlikewife  pofiefs  a  determined  Refolution,  and  attach  his  Heart  immoveably  to  Good  with  an 
upright  Intention.  If  a  Prince  is  not  well  founded  in  what  is  called  the  Principles  of  Reafon, 
Juftice  and  Equity  ; .  if  he  has  not  clear  diftindl  Notions  of  all  thefe,  he  is  fubjed  to  lend  an  Ear 
to  a  thoufand  bewitching  Difcourfes,  which  eafily  feduce  him  to  take  Bad  for  Good  :  And  if  his 
Refolution  is  not  firmly  determined,  he  will  foon  quit  the  Good  he  has  already  embraced.  A 
Prince  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a  Principle,  never  to  deviate  from  the  Maxims  of  our  ancient  wife 
Men.  Let  him  propofe  to  himfelf,  to  imitate  the  Government  of  our  ancient  Kings,  and  not  to 
hearken  to  the  Maxims  which  the  Corruption  of  latter  Ages  has,  as  it  were,  eftablifhed.  Let  him 
labour  to  perfect  his  own  Underftanding  :  Let  him  put  Confidence  in  deferving  Perfons  :  Let  him 
abfolutely, and  without  Regard  to  any,  banifh  from  all  Employments,  thofe  who  want  either  Honefi  y 
or  Virtue.  Let  him  advance  and  raife  none  to  the  firfi  Ranks,  but  Men  of  approved  Wifdom. 
Thereby  he  may  hope  to  revive  the  happy  Times  of  our  three  ancient  Dynafiies.  But  the  great- 
eft  Misfortunes  of  States,  commonly  proceed  from  finall  and  infenfible  Beginnings.  You  muft 
therefore  poffefs  a  continual  Attention,  befides  a  firm  and  determined  Refolution  :  An  Attention 
which  never  becomes  habitual,  but  by  exercifing  it  by  little  and  little,  tho’  with  Confia ncy.  For 
this  Reafon,  our  ancient  Kings,  even  in  the  Time  of  their  Diversions  and  during  their  Meals, 
caufed  fome  Inftrudtion  to  be  read  to  them  ;  and  kept  near  their  Perfons  a  Man  of  approved 
Honefty,  who  was  capable  to  aid  them  in  this  Exercife  ;  and  thereby  they  became  famous  and 
virtuous  Princes.  Behold  then,  Sir,  I  fpeak  it  with  Refpedr  and  Obedience  to  you;  behold,  what 
I  wifh  with  regard  to  you. 

I  wifh  that  your  Majefty  would  make  Choice  of  learned  and  virtuous  Men,  who  being  free 
from  the  Trouble  of  Employments,  may  entertain  you  in  a  manner  that  is  agreeable,  but  proper 
tocherifh  your  Virtue.  J  wifh,  out  of  all  the  wife  Men  in  your  Empire,  that  you  would  chufe 
thofe  Perfons  for  Cenfors,  who  have  the  opened:  Sincerity  and  firmed:  Refolution  :  And  give 
them  to  underftand,  that  you  ferioufly  recommend  to  them  carefully  to  examine  the  Faults  com¬ 
mitted  in  your  Government,  and  the  Abufes  eftablifhed  therein,  in  order  to  inform  you  of  them 
with  Freedom.  Your  Majefty,  every  Day  thus  acquiring  Underftanding,  wifi  greatly  ftrengthen  the 
good  Foundation  which  you  have  already  laid  ;  and  in  the  End,  fucceed  in  eftablifhing  a  Form 
of  Government  upon  the  noble  great  Rules  of  our  Ancients.  At  prefent,  we  fee  with  Grief  fre¬ 
quent  Troubles  arifing  in  the  State  :  There  are  nothing  but  Bobberies  on  all  Sides.  The  Cor¬ 
ruption  of  Manners  is  grown  to  fuch  a  Height,  that  People  now  blufh  at  nothing.  So  that  we 
1  may  truly  fay,  that  you  do  not  exprefs  a  Value  great  enough  for  Virtue,  and  that  you  don’t  fhew 
Ardour  enough  for  true  Wifdom.  Make  the  Maxims  of  our  ancient  Sages  your  foie  Study,  and 
the  Examples  of  our  ancient  Kings  jour  Patterns.  Apply  yourfelf  in  good  earneft  to  follow 
thefe  Maxims  and  Examples,  for  . that  is  the  Means  of  procuring  the  Happinefs  of  your  Subjects. 

Morality;  Vu  tfing  quan,  lignifies,  an  honeft  difmterefted  Ma-, 
giftrate  or  Officer. 

ft)  The  Name  of  a  Dvnafty, 

j  Vot.  1.  7  B 

:  • 


(*)  So  named  from  the  Colour  of  the  Waters,  which  aie 
much  dyed  by  the  Earth. 

(h  In  the  Chineje  it  is  T/mg,  or  a  pure  clear  IJ  a  ter  ;  ijing 
ftwi,  fignifies  pure  Water  ;  This  Expreffion  is  likewife  ukd  m 


Difcouife 
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nifrnurfe  of  Wang  ngan  (lie  /<?  the  Emperor  Jin  tfong,  who  had  reigned  a  long  time ,  W  negkCled 

the  Affairs  of  Government. 

SI R :  To  judge  by  the  Hiftory  of  part  Times,  when  a  Reign  is  long,  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  Prince  is  neither  too  violent  nor  too  cruel.  He  muft  have  for  his  People  a  tender  con¬ 
fiant  Compaflion,  which  renders  him  attentive  to  their  Exigencies,  otherwife,  there  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  very  fatal  Troubles.  The  longeft  Reigns  that  have  happened  fince  the  Days  of  the  Han , 
were  thole  of  the  two  Vû  ti  ;  one,  of  the  Dynafty  of  the  ffin,  the  other  of  the  Dynafty  Lyatig. 
Thefe  two  princes  had  a  great  deal  of  Spirit  and  Capacity.  In  the  Beginning  of  their  Reigns  they 
did  (Treat  things;  but  as  they  had  nota  great  enough  Stock  of  Tendernefs  for  their  People,  they 
at  length  relaxed  :  Having  neither  Wars  abroad,  nor  Commotions  at  home,  they  lived  as  it  were 
from  Day  to  Day,  without  thinking  of  what  might  happen,  and  above  all  things,  they  were  far 
from  imagining  that  they  had  ought  to  fear  as  to  their  own  Perfons:  Yet  they  had  Difficulty 
to  efcape  the  Fury  of  the  Rebels,  and  had  the  Mortification  to  fee  the  Palace  of  their  Anceflors 
infulted  and  demolifhed  ;  Their  Wives  and  Children  in  the  greatefl  Want;  Their  Fields  drenched 
in  the  Blood  of  their  Subjects,  and  Hunger  kill  thofe  who  had .  fled  from  the  Sword.  What  a 
Grief  was  it  for  a  good  Son  thus  to  fee  his  illuftrious  Anceflors  difhonoured,  what  a  Grief  was  it 
to  a  Father,  for  fuch  is  a  Prince  with  Regard  to  his  Subjects,  to  fee  his  Cities  and  Fields  filled 
with  the  Dead  !  They  never  imagin’d  that  any  fuch  thing  would  happen.  They  faw  but  too 
late,  that  thefe  unforfeen  Misfortunes  were  the  Fruits  of  their  Indolence. 

In  effedt,  the  Empire  is  as  it  were  a  fine  Veflel  equally  large  and  precious  :  In  order  to  preferve 
it  in  a  fixed  firm  Situation,  it  requires  all  the  Force  of  the  wifefl  Laws.  And  in  order  to  keep  it 
fafe,  it  mufl  be  committed  to  the  Cuflody  of  the  mofl  underflanding  faithful  Men.  But  if  a 
Prince  is  not  animated  with  the  mofl  tender  and  confiant  Love  for  his  Subjects,  he  is  in  time 
weary ’d  out  by  the  fatiguing  Cares,  which  the  Support  of  the  Laws  and  the  right  Choice  of  his 
Officers  require.  Months  and  Years  pafs  without  his  giving  himfelf  any  Trouble:  And  while  he 
thinks  only  upon  living  quietly,  Things  appear  to  goon  in  their  Channel:  This  Tranquility 
perhaps  may  lafl  for  fome  time,  but  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  fatal  Commotions  from  happening. 
You,  Sir,  have  a  very  penetrating  Underflanding,  with  a  great  deal  of  Wifdom  and  Capacity  : 
You  like  wife  love  your  People;  but  I  entreat  you  to  confider,  that,  you  have  now  reigned  for  a 
long  time,  and  in  order  that  you  may  not  be  expofed  to  the  Fate  of  the  three  Princes  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  your  Love  for  your  People  mufl  animate  you  to  fupport  with  Conflancy,  thofe  Cares  that 
are  neceflfary  for  alluring  their  Quiet,  and  the  Glory  of  your  Reign. 

At  prefent,  the  greatefl  Polls  fhould  be  filled  with  Men  who  are  virtuous  and  capable  ;  and  the 
Laws  vigoroufly  enforc’d  ;  yet  they  who  rule,  are  the  firfl  to  wound  them  by  Regulations  incon- 
fiflent  with  them.  Amongfl  your  Officers  there  is  a  vafl  deal  of  Diforder;  and  among  your 
People  a  great  deal  of  Mifery.  Their  Manners  are  every  Day  more  and  more  corrupted  :  Abufes 
increafe;  and  in  the  mean  time,  your  Majefly  enjoying  the  Honours  and  Delights  of  a  Throne, 
'  remain  inactive  without  minding  the  Choice  of  your  Officers,  and  without  informing  yourfelf  of 
what  is  requifite  for  mantaining  or  reviving  good  Order.  As  for  me,  I  own  that  my  Zeal  does 
dot  permit  me  to  fee  fuch  a  Negligence  without  Grief  and  Uneafinefs,  nor  even  to  wink  at  it.  A 
Reign  or  a  Life  of  this  Kind,  cannot  be  very  lafling.  The  three  Princes  I  have  mentioned  prov’d 
this  ;  profit  by  their  Misfortune,  and  don’t  think  you  have  done  enough  for  fecuring  the  Repofe  of 
your  Empire  for  ever.  I  dare  fay  that  if  you  regard  this  ;  you  will  have  always  fome- what  to  do. 
Nay,  I  mufl  add,  that  if  your  Indolence  continue  much  longer,  I  very  much  fear  that  it  may  coft 
you  dear;  and  then,  a  ufelefs  Repentance  will  avail  you,  as  little  as  it  did  any  of  thefe  three 
Princes. 

An  (*)  inveterate  Difeafe,  fays  the  Shu  king ,  requires  a  flrong  Medecine  which  is  naufeous  to 
take.  I  therefore  intreat  your  Majefly  to  be  lefs  fenfible  of  the  Naufeoufnefs  of  the  Remedy,  than 
of  the  Danger  of  the  Difeafe,  with  which  you  are  fo  violently  attack’d  :  Your  Majefly  having  done 
me  the  Honour  to  call  me  near  your  Perfon,  and  to  make  me  Superintendant  of  the  Officers  in 
your  Train,  I  have  a  particular  Obligation  to  watch  over  every  thing  that  may  wound  the  good 
Order  of  your  Court,  the  Repofe  of  your  State,  or  the  Glory  of  your  Reign.  With  thefe  Views 
and  from  thefe  Motives,  I  prefume  to  prefent  you  with  this  Remonftrance  ;  being  perfuaded,  that 
if  your  Majefly  will  ferioufly  reflett  upon  what  I  have  laid  before  you,  you  will  perceive  its  Im¬ 
portance  better  than  any  body  elfe,  and  roufe  yourfelf  to  the  great  Advantage  of  all  your  Empire. 

Extratt  of  a  DISSERTATION  of  the  fame  Minifier . 

ÎN  the  Book  from  which  thefe  Pieces  are  taken,  there  is  another  of  the  fame  Author.  It  is  a 
Diflertation  wherein  he  handles  the  Queftion  ;  Whether  it  is  lawful  for  a  Son  to  revenge  his 
Father’s  Death  with  his  own  Hands?  He  pronounces  in  the  Negative.  To  fuller  fuch  a  thing, 
fays  he,  at  a  Time  in  which  Laws  are  in  Force,  would  be  a  great  Diforder.  Others  before  him, 
have  handled  the  fame  Subject,  efpecially  two  famous  Literati  under  the  Vang  Dynafty;  namely, 
Han-yu ,  and  Lyew  tfe  hew.  They  agree  with  Wang  ngan  fif  that  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
.  the  Tribunals.  IV ang  ngan  fie  propofes  an  Objection  drawn  from  the  Book  Chun  tfyu ,  which  is 
aferibed  to  Confuçius ,  and  from  a  pretty  ancient  Book  of  Rites.  In  anfwer  to  thefe  two  Texts, 
he  fays  ;  That  a  Son’s  being  authoriz’d  to  revenge  the  Death  of  a  Father  with  his  own  Hand,  is  to  be 
only  underflood  of  thofe  Times,  wherein  the  Empire  being  inConfufion  and  Diforder,  no  recourfe 

*  v  could 

(*)  The  Chinefe  Expreflioil  literally  is  ;  The  Medicine  that  does  not  caufe  the  Patient  fiivini,  never  cures  him. 
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could  be  had  to  Magiftrates  :  He  likewife  objeds  that  which  is  found  in  an  apocryphal  Collection 
or  t  e  Ordinances  of  (*)  Chew  kong ,  who  was  famous  for  his  Wifdom  and  Equity.  It  is  there  laid, 
Hiat  a  bon  who  kills  the  Murderer  of  his  Father,  provided  he  immediately  declares  it  to  the  Magi- 
ftiate,  is  not  blameable.  If,  anfwers  V/ ang  ngan  fié,  there  are  Magiftrates  who  are  in  a  State  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  to  hear  him,  why  does  he  not  rather  apply  to  them  for  Juftice  ?  No,  there  is  no  Appear- 
ance  that  this  Regulation  was  made  by  Chew  kong.  Wang  ngan  fié  in  the  fame  Differtation, 

takinS  n  toyS™nted>  that  “  1S  a  lawful  thing,  and  even  a  Duty,  for  a  Son  to  wiflr  that  his  Fathers 
Death  fhould  be  revenged  ;  in  the  Conclufion  puts  the  following  Cafe.  The  Empire  is  in  Con- 
fuflon,  the  Laws  have  no  Force;  a  Son  purfues  the  Murderer  of  his  Father  ;  they  who  have  the 
largeit  lhare  in  tne  Commotions,  and  thereby  have  Power  in  their  Hands,  fupport  the  Murderer 
in  inch  a  Manner,  that  the  Son  cannot,  without  periihing,  revenge  his  Father’s  Death.  What 
fhall  he  do  ?  Ought  he  to  purfue  the  Didates  of  that  Revenge  at  the  Price  of  his  own  Life,  or  to 
renounce  his  Revenge,  kthat  he  may  not  leave  (f  )  his  Father  without  Pofterity.  To  have  it 
in  his  Power  to  revenge  the  Death  of  a  Father  and  not  to  do  it,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  Tender- 
nefs  of  a  good  Son.  .  To  revenge  his  Death,  and  thereby  to  extinguish  his  Pofterity,  is  diredly 
contrary  to  perfed  filial  Piety.  My  Opinion  however  is,  (  J)  that  it  is  better  to  live  and  to  bear  with 
the  Confufion,  which  the  not  revenging  a  Father’s  Death  may  Occafion  ;  but  to  cherifti  in  your 
Heart  the  Defire  of  revenging,  if  poflible  without  your  own  Death,  the  Death  of  your  Father. 
This  is  all  that  depends  on  a  reafonable  Man.  The  Poffibillity  of  revenging  or  not  revenging, 
depends  on  L’yen.  To  vanquish  yourfelf  and  to  refped  l’y  en  j  where  is  there  any  thing  blameabie 
in  this  ? 

A  Pidure  of  Wang  ngan  (he  by  Su  fyun,  who  feeing  that  Wang  ngan  {he  of  whom  he  had  a  very 
bad  Notion ,  was  ri/ing  at  Court,  and  was  upon  the  Point  of  obtaining  the  firft  Pojls ,  he  compofed 
the  Pidiure  of  a  Perfon ,  and  fent  it  fecretly  to  Chang  ngau  tau  who  was  in  Poft ,  that  he  might 
give  him  to  underftand ,  that  it  was  of  Importance  that  Wang  ngan  {he  fiould  not  be  raifed  any 
higher ,  or  become  Minifter  of  State. 

IN  Affairs  of  this  World,  certain  Effieds  follow  certain  Caufes  fo  naturally,  that  I  think  one 
may  almoft  infallibly  fortell  them  ;  tho’  no  body  but  a  Man  who  is  out  of  the  Queftion  and 
entirely  at  his  Eafe,  can  do  it  with  Succefs.  When  the  Vapours  form  a  Circle  round  the  Moon, 
every  one  lays.  We  fhall  have  Wind.  When  we  fee  Sweat  upon  the  Stones,  we  are  told  it  will 
(rain.  Whence  does  it  proceed,  that  from  thefe  Caufes  the  moft  Ignorant  can  conclude  what  the 
Effed  will  be  :  And  that  in  the  Affairs  of  Life,  moft  People,  who  are  otherways  very  clear 
fighted,  do  not  perceive  the  natural  Connedion  between  certain  Effeds  and  certain  Caufes  ?  It  is  be- 
caufe  .Intereft  or  Fortune  trouble  us  without:  One  Man  has  his  Hopes,  and  an  other  his  Fears. 
Prejudices,  form’d  by  our  Paffions,  poffefs  us  within.  We  have  an  Inclination  for  one  thing,  and 
an  Averfion  for  another. 

Formerly,  Shan  kyu  ywen  having  obferved  Wang  yen ,  pronounced  without  any  Scruple,  that  he 
would  deceive  the  whole  Empire  and  render  the  People  unhappy.  Qyio  fwen  yang  having  exa¬ 
mined  Lû  ki  :  If  ever,  faid  he,  this  Man  is  advanced,  it  will  be  at  the  Expences  of  our  Pofierity. 
O  how  much  more  furely  may  we  at  prefent,  pronounce  what  the  infallible  Confequences  of  ad¬ 
vancing  (||)  a  certain  Man  will  be  1  For  in  {hort,  according  to  what  Hiftory  relates  to  us  of  W an  y  eng, 
he  was  a  very  dexterous  Hypocrite,  and  had  a  certain  natural  Air  of  Politenefs  and  Gentlenefs, 
which  he  abufed,  in  order  to  furprize  and  gain  thofe  whom  it  was  his  Intereft  to  pleafe.  He  was 
a  Rogue  and  a  Cheat:  But  he  was  neither  covetous  nor  malicious.  Under  a  Prince  lefs  weak  than 
Whey  ti  was,  Wang  yen  could  have  occafioned  no  Trouble. 

As  for  Lu  ki,  he  was  indeed  a  very  bad  Man,  and  capable  of  undertaking  any  thing:  But  he  had 
neither  Knowledge  nor  Politenefs.  His  Air,  his  Difcourfe,  and  his  Manners,  were  every  where  for¬ 
bidding.  No  Prince,  but  one  as  weak  as  Te  tfong ,  would  have  fuffer’d  himfelf  to  be  govern’d  by 
a  Man  of  fuch  a  Chara&er.  From  all  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Predictions  of  Shan  kyu 
ywen  and  Quo  fen  yang,  about  Wang  yen  and  Lû  ki,  may  yet  appear  not  entiiely  infallible.  . 

At  prefent  a  Man  is  raifed,  who  has  continually  in  his  Mouth  the  fined  Maxims  of  Confucius 
and  Lau  tfe  but  in  his  ConduCt  he  follows  the  Example  of  (§)  Quan  chong  ;  he  has  formed  a 
Retinue  of  certain  Literati,  whofe  Fortunes  are  difproportioned  to  their  Ambition:  They  and  he 
have  in  their  Conferences,  formed  a  particular  jargon  of  their  own.  They  give  one  another  new 
Names  and  ftrive  with  one  another,  who  {hall  befiow  the  greatefl  Encomiums  upon  this  School 
Matter  of  theirs  A  Man  needs  not  flick  to  fav,  that  Hyen  jen  ywen  or  Mong  tfe,  are  revived. 
Let  us  examine  him  a  little  nearer.  At  the  Bottom  he  is  a  very  bad  Man,  who  conceals  under 

certain 

Philofophy.  Let  us  afk  Wang  r.gan  Jhè  a  Queflion  :  If  van- 
quifhing  ones  felf  fo,  as  even  voluntarily  to  renounce  the  Defire 
of  revenging  a  Father’s  Death,  and  to  leave  Vengeance  to  that 
which  you  call  Tyen,  would  not  be  a  more  compleat  Conquelt  of 
yourfelf,  and  fhew  greater  Submiffion  to  what  you  call  Tycn  ? 
This  Queflion  would  no  doubt  puzzle  him  :  He  would  find  this 
Dodrine  fublime  :  He  would  hardly  fay,  No.  And  if  he  be 
fincere,  he  will  find  where  withal  to  correct  him,  by  attentively 
confidering  my  Words.  [If  this  Dodrine  be  taken  in  too  Arid 
a  Senfe,  no  Man  fhould  purfue  a  Criminal,  Wickednefs  will 
abound,  and  penal  Laws  become  ufelefs. 

(||)  Wan  r.gan  Jbe, 

(§)  The  Minifter  of  When  kong ,  the  King  of  Tfi,  very  fk il ful 
at  harafling  the  People. 


(*)  The  Regard  which  the  Chinefe  have  for  their  ancient  Sa¬ 
ges,  and  their  Books  that  are  acknowledged  as  King,  is  fuch, 
that  when  any  thing  containing  in  them,  is  clearly  proved 
to  be  contrary  to  Reafon,  they  fay,  that  it  mult  not  be  attributed 
to  thefe  great  Men.  If  any  thing  is  found  in  their  King  that  is 
plainly  trifling,  they  chufe  to  fay,  that  it  is  a  Corruption  of  the 
Text,  or  an  Addition  of  after  Ages,  rather  then  to  allow  that 
their  King  originally  had  any  thing  in  it  that  is  bad.  [Is  not 
this  a  much  better  Way  of  faving  the  Credit  of  their  Canonical 
Books,  than  that  of  juflifying  fuch  PafTages,  and  maintaining  the 
Dodrines  contain’d  in  them  to  be  good  and  rational? 

(f)  This  fuppofes  that  he  is  an  only  Son,  and  without  Male  li- 
fue.  Tho’  Wang  ngan  Jbè  does  not  exprefs  this  to  be  the  Cafe. 

(t)  We  here  perceive  the  Superiority  of  Chriflianity  over 
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certain  Appearances,  as  much  as  he  poffibly  can,  a  very  extraordinary  Malice  and  Avar' 
one  Word,  Wt ang  yen  and  Lû  ki,  may  be  both  found  in  one  and  the  fame  Man  Yrm  ~1Ce‘-  , 
what  we  are  then  to  exped.  ma^  Judge 

As  to  his  outfide  Appearance  :  To  wafh  onesFace,  and  to  clean  ones  Cloaths,  are  Care-  that 
one  takes  about  himfelf;  on  the  contrary,  he  affeds  a  fordid  Air,  his  Habits  are  Worded  his  n”7 
very  near  the  fame  with  that  of  Dogs  and  Hogs.  His  Head  looks  always  like  that  of  a  Prifn  “ 
and  his  Face  like  that  of  a  Man  in  deep  Mourning.  At  every  other  Turn  he  is  citine  Sen  ten 
from  our  King,  but  is  far  from  pradifing  them  in  his  Condud.  It  is  ordinary  enough  that  a  1W 
who  againft  common  Senfe,  and  the  moft  reafonable  Inclinations  of  Nature,  ftrikes  into  Sineul  ’ 
and  an  equivocal  Outfide  Appearance,  is  at  the  Bottom  a  bad  Man,  and  wants  to  difeuif-  himfif 
This  is  the  Method  which  Iyajhu  tyau  and  Key  fang  took,  for  infinuating  themfelves -t  the  To 
of  Fey,  where  they  turned  every  thing  upfide  down.  This  too  is  the  Path  which  this  pjffl 
treads  :  Notwithftanding  of  the  good  Intentions  of  an  equitable  Prince  who  is  zealous  for  v  a 
Order,  and  notwithftanding  of  the  Capacity  of  a  great  and  a  wife  Minifter,  I  fee  him  reJT 
ftep  into  the  higheft  Honours  which  he  has  always  in  his  Eye.  If  this  fhall  happen  (I  dare  to  C 
this  with  a  great  deal  more  certainty,  than  what  was  formerly  faid  about  Warn  ten  n„,l  r  -  ■  -  - 

T'Lbe  P  tbe  ?urfe  0f  the  Em.Pirei  If  he  is  ft°PP’d  »“  hisyRoad,  and  blS  the  cterlv 

of  Mankind  who  are  not  acquainted  with  him,  will  not  fail  to  blame  and  to  cry  out  againft  ,  J 
It  is  a  Lofs,  will  they  fay,  he  was  a  Man  of  Merit  :  Su  fyun  has  carried  his  Diftruft  and  Sufnir- 
ons  too  far.  But  if  he  continues  to  go  on,  and  if  he  takes  fome  Steps  that  ftill  remain  for  Mm 
to  take  ;  the  Sufferings  of  the  Empire  will  juftify  my  Prediaion.  I  fhall  then  be  looked  upon  s 

a  Prophet  :  but  how  fmall  a  Confideration  is  this  to  a  Man  who  has  the  Good  of  the  Emnire  ft 
Heart  ?  P 

Wang  ngan  fié  became  Minifter  of  State  :  In  the  Colledion  from  which  thefe  Pieces  are  taken 
tnere  are  a  great  many  Remonftrances  againft  a  Regulation  invented  by  him  which  tended  to  rnin 

the  People  :  The  Memory  of  this  Regulation  is  ctrfed  to  this  Day,  l  that  the Predid ion  o  Su 
Jyun  was  in  fome  Meafure  juftified.  x  ou 

Difcouife  of  Yu  tfing  againft  Auguries,  and  the  Hi  ft  or  i am  who  relate  them  and  cry  them  up. 

HO  W  great  Men  were  our  ancient  Kings  !  Their  Words  were  as  fo  many  Maxims  which 
might  have  ferved  for  Laws  to  all  the  World  :  And  their  Aidions  as  fo  many  Patterns  to 
SVT  •  1?  withstanding  the  vaft  Wifdom  and  Virtues  of  thefe  great  Men,  they  ftiU 
diftrufted  themfelves.  They  were  afraid  of  relaxing  and  forgetmg  themfelves.  In  order  that 
they  might  be  kept  in  Exerc.fe  or  correded  in  Cafe  of  Need,  they  had  always  an  Officer  amongft 
others  of  theirTram,  whofe  Bufmefs  it  was  to  remark  their  Words  and  Adions,  to  pafs  an  equitable 
Judgment  upon  them,  and  to  tranfmit  them  to  future  Ages.  Such  was  the  principal  Employ¬ 
ment  of  Hiftonans  in  their  firft  Inftitution.  Their  keeping  the  Regifter  of  Months  and  Da7s 
p  S‘W  ,NotI“of  the  Times  appointed  for  Ceremonies,  was  only  an  Acceffion  to  this 

J*Le  a,Ilclent  Books  contained  the  Words  of  our  ancient  Emperors.  The  Book  which  is 
entituled  Tan  ki,  and  that  which  is  called  Chun  tfyû,  the  one  of  which  was  written  at  3»,  and 
the  other  at  Lu  are  H.ftories  in  which  their  Adions  and  Difcourfes,  their  Conventions  and  Trea¬ 
ties  their  Good  and  their  Evil,  their  Succefs  and  their  Mifcarriages,  are  all  tranfmitted. 

*1,  AH-ft  Aufu,nelf d  0rn^ns;  tbefe  B°oks  no  Regard  to^them.  When  we  come  down  to 

the  Hiftory  of  the  Han  we  find  that  they  are  colleded  and  delivered  with  Care  ;  fometimes  it  was 

WMfd  Cbl-  a  flngu’ar  .PIant  °f  a  reddifh  Colour  ;  fometimes  it  was  a  wild  Goofe  entirely 
White,  here  «was  a  bpnng  of  fweet  Wine,  and  there  a  fugar’d  Dew.  Under  one  Reign,  fome 
extraordinary  Cloud  was  remarked.  Under  another,  an  antique  precious  Vafe  was  found.  All 
this  was  attributed  as  the  Effed  of  the  Virtue  of  the  reigning  Prince,  or  as  a  certain  Prefage  of 
hisSmcefs.  Never  did  wife  wholefome  Antiquity  look  upon  a  Hiftory  as  being  defedive,  for  not 
containing  any  thing  of  this  Nature.  And  if  the  Author  of  a  Hiftory  amufes  himfelf  in Ced¬ 
ing  thefe  kind  of  Affairs,  he  certainly  deviates  from  the  original  Delign  of  Hiftory 

As  for  me,  I  fay  that  the  Happinefs  or  Unhappinefs  of  States  depends  on  Virtue  and  Vice  and 
Pret\ndedng0°nd  Auguries.  That  which  rendered  the  Reign  of  Tan  famous, 

ed  L™  U"lon  ,^lch  Be  eftabhffied  among  his  Neighbours,  and  the  good  Intelligence  he  promot- 
r  ,  .n°  *be  different  Kingdoms.  Shun  could  diftinguifh  from  among  his  Officers,  and  banifli 

this  he  n,-;C0U  11  f°Ur  b-ndi^ec  fo  and  C°uld  emP'°y  flxteen  others  «lually  ab!e  and  virtuous.  Bv 
W.Ç  paiy  pr°vd  h“?fef  t0  be  theworthy  Succeffor  of  Tau.  Tu  knew  howto  drain  off 
the  Mireetr  Mf  PlePa|J, tbe  Grounds  for  Culture.  This  made  him  famous,  and  rendered  him 
The  heredh  °  \  fUn'  T!le,  BrolPenty  of  Ching  tang  was  owing  to  his  uncommon  Charity, 
direded  fo 7  ""u’  ^  had  f°r  many  Generations  fubf.fted  in  the  Family  of  the  Chef 

Omens  wereverv^  v  epTb‘one'  Can  it  be  denied,  that  thefe  Emperors  independent  of  good 
by  his  intolerable'prklp  "uf’  ??d  reigned  lwppily  ?  On  the  other  Hand,  (*)  fjey  ruined  himfelf 

(+)  f  by  hia7ran“c  Cruel(y>  (tUi  Vang  by  his 

dependents  of  all  Prodigief  fo  o'™"63’,  To  • theraPelves  odlous  and  f°ntemptible.  In- 
j  g  s  oi  bad  Omens,  thefe  Princes  always  were,  and  always  juftly  will  be 

reckoned 


“  EmPer°r  °‘  ‘I,C  Dy,‘1%  he  c°mmonIy  commonly  named  CW 
(b  Thelan  Emperor  of  the  «to,  or  H  Dynalty.  Ha»  ^  ““ 
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will  be  always  heîd'in  Deteftation  ^  Re‘SnS*  which  were  ful1  of  Trouble  and  Confufion, 

grow  fpontâneoifly  in^'p^kœ-'ThM ^,"n  p6r^“  ^>.Mulberry-Trecs  and  Rice  were  feen  to 

and  the  People  were  frwhtned  with  it  And  Z™  lnterPreted>  af  ^.lnS  vel7  unfavourable  ; 

going  to  decav  UmW  V  1  /  n  .nc^  yeL  that  Emperor  retrieved  this  Dynafty,  which  was 

ons  were So  mi  Îe  Aftrologers  tells  us,  that  two  Conftellati- 

to  Kingkong  S  °o  the,%htM  Appearance  of  thefe  Omens,  it  was 

PrinceShe WMom  anf  Thisisa  P‘'0of’  a 

Events  can  never  hart  hL  V  T  ,  lsJ.eclu,flte  t0  the  Rank  he  poffefTes,  thefe  monftrous 
ine  of  that  wood  Omen  that  A  Pe  ^-ln§  °h  Ta  caught  a  (*)  Unicorn  ;  and  notwithftand- 

in  the  Kingdom  of  (f  )  Wey.  Under  PA?  ^  h'S  ?tate-,was  obliged  to  take  Refuge 

fln„ .  an(4  Wondf.rs  vvere  q  1‘  cl  ,  c  ^l>i£  tl  11  was  fald>  (hat  the  (J)  Fong  whang  were  heard  to 

ÛisHan  Dvnaftv  This  u°m.fhlS;,  yet  Fans  fWen  ufurP’d  the  Throne,  and  interrupted 

•  r  n /rynalt>-  This  proves,  that  if  a  Prince  is  without  Underftandine  and  Virtue  it  is  in 
vain  for  him  to  flatter  himfelf  with  what  is  called  happy  Prefaces.  S  ’ 

quakes  “he’  fitkinf/n  ofVd  **  ?hun  P0lnted  out  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun,  the  Earth- 

Infeas  'But  A is  did  ni  Maant™*’  ‘he  falling  of  Stars,  and  the  Birth  and  Changes  of  certain 

Book  His  D  fcn  w,"^  '  PST  11,3  !°vin§  ‘°  C0lleft  ex£raordinary  things,  or  to  fweil  his 
•dec  -jnd  f  1,  I  induce  the  Pimces,  to  enter  into  theinlelves  at  the  Sight  of  thefe  Prodi- 

ci  s  and  to  excite  them  by  Means  of  the  Dread  thereof,  to  correét  their  Vices,  to  cultivate  Virtue 
and  to  re-eftabhlh  good  Order  in  the  Empire.  Befides,  that  he  might  not  be  fufpefled  of  fuppof- 
,ng  the  tdappmels  or  Unhappmefs  of  States,  and  the  good  or  bad  Succefs  of  Princes  to  depeidon 
thefe  Events,  he  exprefsly  fimflied  his  Book  with  the  Difafter  of Ngay  kong,  under  whom  an  (S) 
Unicorn  had  appeared.  Tu  tfing  then  relates  certain  Paffages  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Han,  and 
déploies  the  Blindnefs  of  feme  Princes  in  this  Point.  In  fhort,  one  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Dy- 
nalty  Han ,  declared  againft  thefe  Auguries,  and  publickly  blamed  the  Officers  of  the  Provinces 
w  o  prog noftica ted  happy  Prefages.  As  this  Talent  became  again  in  Ufe  under  the  Dynafty 
bong,  Tu  tfing  exhorts  the  Prince  to  aboliffi  them,  and  to  found  the  Happinefs  of  his  Reign  upon 
Virtue,  and  the  Love  of  his  People.  0  r 


Tbeythof  theTears  named  (  a)  Hi  ning,  Chin  kyê  having  had  aCommiffion  in  the  Provinces ,  and  having 
been  an  Eye  Wit  nefs  of  the  Peoples  Mifery ,  painted  down  what  he  had  feen  upon  a  Sheet  of  Paper 
in  order  to  prefent  it  to  the  Emperor:  Wang  ngan  (he  who  was  then  Prime  Minifier ,  knew  very 
well,  that  this  Mifery  of  the  People  was  attributed  to  the  new  Regulation  of  which  he  was  Au¬ 
thor  .  On  this  Account,  he  did  all  he  could  to  fop  the  Advices  that  were  given  at  Court.  Chin 
kye  ufed  a  Stratagem ,  and  conveyed  his  Sheet  to  the  Emperor  with  the  following  Difcourfe. 

SI  Rj  I  my  felf  have  feen  the  Ruin  which  the  Grafs-hoppers  made  laft  Summer.  There  have 
been  great  Droughts  throughout  all  the  Autumn  and  the  Winter.  The  End  of  the  Spring  is 
now  come,  and  yet  the  lead:  Rain  has  not  fallen.  The  great  Draughts  has  ruined  the  Corns.  *  It 
has  hindered  the  fmalier  Grains,  even  the  Peafe,  to  be  fown.  The  Price  of  Rice  is  exorbitant,  and 
every  Day  encreafes.  All  the  World  is  melancholy  and  alarmed.  Gut  of  ten  of  your  Subjeâs, 
there  are  nine  who  believe  they  have  reafon  to  fear,  that  they  fhall  veiy  foon  die  of  Mifery.  Thus’ 
without  any  Regard  to  the  prohibitory  Edi&s,  their  young  Trees  have  been  cut  in  the  Spring! 
They  have  ffihed  in  all  the  Rivers  and  in  all  the  Lakes.  Every  one  of  your  Subjects  endeavour 
to  find  wherewithal!,  to  pay  your  Officers  who  dun  them,  and  how  they  fhall  buy  a  (||) 
Shin  of  Rice.  Thus  the  Trees  are  ruined  in  the  Country,  and  the  fiffiing  which  is  hindered 
from  propagating,  is  deftroyed  in  the  Lakes  and  the  Rivers.  Befides  the  Barbarians  infult  China. 

What  is  the  Caufe  of  thefe  Diforders  ?  No  other,  except  that  your  Officers  at  the  Court  and  in 
the  Provinces,  do  not  follow  Virtue  and  Reafon  as  the  Rules  of  their  Conducft.  Alas!  Nothing 
is  more  eafy  and  more  common,  then  to  open  a  Way  to  great  Calamities.  But  nothing  is  more 
difficult  or  more  rare,  than  to  perceive  their  Approach  at  a  Diftance.  They  are  like  Storms  that 
from  almoft  infenfibleCaufes,  form  and  fweil  by  degrees,  but  pour  forth  all  of  a  fudden  with  an  un¬ 
con  trolable  Rapidity,  and  a  reftlefs  Violence.  When  Blood  runs  in  Rivlets  over  the  Fields,  then 
the  moft  Stupid  can  cry  out,  All  is  lof  l  Terrible  Misfortune  !  Difmal  Difafter  !  Wifdom  confifts 
not,  in  deploring  thefe  Accidents  when  they  happen,  but  in  preventing  their  Caufes  by  effedually 
forefeeing  them,  and  by  averting  the  Ëvil  whether  it  threatens,  or  if  it  actually  has  begun. 

The  Evils  which  I  have  laid  before  you  are  not  paft  Remedy.  I  only  beg  your  Majefty  not  to 
lofe  Time,  but  immediately  to  open  your  Treafures  and  your  Granaries,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Mi- 
ferable  and  above  all  things,  to  annuli  thefe  burdenfome  Regulations  which  are  the  modern  Inven¬ 
tions  of  your  Minifters,  but  far  from  being  fuggefted  by  Wifdom  and  Virtue.  By  thefe  Means, 
vou,  anfweripg  the  Intentions  of  Tyen,  may  hope  to  caufe  the  Irregularities  of  the  Seafons  to 
ceafe,  to  draW  down  plentiful  and  propitious  Showers,  to  reftore  Life  to  your  expiring  People, 
and  for  many  Generations  to  fee ure  the  Happinefs  and  Glory  of  your  Family. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  is  is  of  Importance,  that  a  Prince  and  the  Officers  who  govern  under 
him,  ffiould  muturally  know  one  another  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Heart.  How  different  is  it  now- 
Vol.  I.  7  C  a-days! 

/'¥ \  Cbÿncje  call  it  Ki  ling.  (§)  The  Unicorn  or  the  Ki  liny,  for  it  is  doubtfull  if  the  Uni- 

(f)  The  Name  of  a  Kingdom  .  corn  is  underflood  by  thefe  Words. 

(1)  A  Creature  that  is  famous, ‘and  perhaps  fabulous.  Some  (||)  1  he  Name  of  a  Meafure,  and  is  fufficien:  fortofervea 
lu  opeanP iave  t  ran  dated  it  Eagle .  *  Man  who  has  not  hard  Labour  for  a  Day. 

(a)  That  is,  thçyth  Year  of  Chin  thug. 
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a-davs!  Notwithftanding  of  my  weak  Abilities,  I  fee  in  your  Majedy,  a  Heart  full  of  paternal 
Tendernefs  for  your  People.  Ever  fince  your  Acceffion  to  the  Tnrone,  you  have  given  a  thoufand 
nVmiiw  Indances  of  this.  Of  the  feveral  Meafures  propofed  to  you,  you  have  many  times  em¬ 
braced  that  which  was  mod  favourable  for  your  People  ;  and  you  have  nothing  fo  much  at  Heart, 
as  the  Lives  and  Properties  of  your  Subjeds.  You  defire  that  they  may  live  longer  and  happier, 
if  it  be  poffible,  than  the  Subjeds  of  Tail  and  Shun  ever  did  :  That  is  your  Ambition  ;  and  not  to 
duff  your  Coffers,  and  to  heap  up  more  Wealth  than  there  is  in  all  the  Empire  befides.  Doubt- 
lefs  you  are  far  from  valuing  yourfelf  upon  a  thing  fo  unworthy  of  a  wife  Man  and  a  good  Prince. 

But  your  Officers,  both  at  Court  and  in  the  Provinces*  either  have  not  penetrated,  or  would  not 
enter  into  the  retir’d  Sentiments  of  your  Heart  :  Among  them  there  is  nothing  but  Exadions,  Pu- 
niffiments  and  Cruelties.  Your  People,  who  are  lubjedto  Tyen  and  to  you,  are  reduced  to  the  ut- 
mod  Extremities.  Your  Officers  who  are  the  Caufe,  fee  all  this  coolly  and  calmly,  without  ap* 
plying  the  lead  Relief  thereto.  You  being  fuch  as  I  know  you  to  be,  and  they  being  of  the 
Charader  I  have  painted,  what  can  we  exped  from  fuch  an  oppofite  Refemblance  ? 

I  don’t  know  what  your  Officers  pretend.  What  I  know  is,  that  they  are  every  Day  falling 
upon  new  Expedients  in  the  Art  of  Ways  and  Means  of  amafmg  Riches,  in  which  they  follow 
no  other  Rules  but  their  own  Humour  and  Caprice.  At  this,  I  fay  within  myfelf;  Have  there  then 
been  unhappy  Ages  and  Reigns,  without  virtuous  or  able  Perfons?  Mud  this  be  attributed  to 
the  Prince’s  bad  Choice  ofMiniders,  or  to  their  own  ill  Government.  In  happy  Antiquity,  private 
Perfons  of  all  Ranks,  Men  and  Women,  even  to  the  Workmen  in  the  Fields,  and  the  Cutters  of 
Wood,  were  Zealous  for  the  State.  Each  endeavoured  to  affid  his  Prince  in  the  bed  Manner  he 
could.  At  prefent,  Zeal  is  wanting  even  in  the  Body  of  the  Cenfors.  They  are  all  Dumb: 
or  if  any  of  them  fpeak,  it  is  with  the  View  of  providing  for  his  own  Safety,  by  excufing 
himfelf  from  a  Pod  which  he  has  not  the  Courage  to  fulfill  worthily  ;  while  your  Minis¬ 
ters  with  infatible  Avarice,  purfue  what  is  called  Intered,  in  fo  bale  and  unworthy  a  Manner,  that 
there  is  not  a  Man  of  Wifdom  or  Virtue  in  the  Empire,  who  has  the  lead  Correspondence  with 
them  or  will  even  fpeak  to  them  as  they  pafs  by. 

Is  this  to  be  attributed  to  the  Times  ?  Is  this  to  be  attributed  to  your  Majedy  ?  When  I  would 
attribute  it  to  the  Times,  my  Memory  immediately  inftruds  me  that  Tan  and  Shun  had  a  Whan 
Ki ,  and  fuch  others  :  That  Chi  rig  tang  and  Fen  vang  had  an  I  and  Lyw  :  That  under  the  Dynady 
Han  and  Tang ,  all  the  good  Princes  had  virtuous  zealous  Officers:  That  there  were  Men  of  the 
fame  Charader  ever  fince  the  Beginning  of  your  Dynady,  under  your  illudriousAncedors  :  That 
there  had  been  feen  in  feveral  Times,  the  fame  Correfpondence  betwixt  the  Prince  and  his  Mini¬ 
ders,  as  there  is  betwixt  the  Heart  and  the  Members  in  the  Human  Body.  It  was  an  admirable 
Concert  regulated  by  the  Voice  of  the  Prince.  All  confpired  together  for  the  Good  of  the  State. 
And  in  all  the  State,  fuch  a  perfed  Correfpondence  was  fenfible.  Under  your  Reign,  Things  are 
'  otherways  ;  you  are  all  Clemency  and  Gentlenefs,  and  your  Miniders  the  Reverie. 

If  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Difference  of  the  Times,  it  mud  proceed  from  your  Majefty 
not  following  a  good  Method  in  the  Choice  of  your  Servants,  and  in  the  Manner  of  your  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  this  requires  your  Attention  :  It  concerns  the  Intered  of  your  Houfe  to  make  a  better 
Choice,  and  to  keep  a  drider  Hand  over  thofe  you  chufe.  A  Perfon  who  accidently  and  occa- 
fionally  receives  a  Meal  from  another,  tedifies  his  Gratitude,  of  which  he  is  void  for  his  Father 
who  has  maintained  him  for  fo  many  Years.  This  Abufe  is  frequent  enough  among  the  meaneft 
People.  At  prefent,  it  is  feen  to  prevail  among  the  Miniders  of  the  fil'd  Rank.  It  is  a  received 
Maxim,  that  Prince  and  People  ought  to  look  upon  themfelves  as  Father  and  Son.  With  much 
more  Reafon  ought  thefe  Miniders  and  other  great  Officers,  v/hom  the  Prince  diftinguiffies  by 
large  Penfions,  and  by  fuperior  Honours,  to  fhow  him  the  Gratitude  and  Zeal  of  dutiful  Sons. 
But  what  do  we  fee?  On  the  one  Hand,  a  Prince  full  of  Goodnefs,  and  jealous  of  the  Happinds 
of  his  State  :  On  the  other,  Officers,  who  being  fatisfied  with  living-  upon  their  Appointments, 
look  upon  their  Prince  not  as  their  Father,  but  as  a  Stranger  or  a  Paffenger,  and  are  equally  indiffe¬ 
rent  with  Regard  to  the  Evils  that  afflid,  or  the  Dangers  that  threaten,  the  State.  Is  any  thing 
more  deplorable  than  this?  Some  fay,  for  the  Excufe:  1  confine  my  fielj  within  my  own  Sphere ;  I 
acquit  my  felf  of  my  own  Office  ;  I  am  not  concernât  and  it  is  none  of  my  Bufinefs  to  be  troubled 
about  any  thing  elfe.  Wretched  Excufes  !  It  is  true,  that  there  are  different  Ranks  and  Pods  about 
a  Court  ;  but  each,  in  his  refpedive  Station,  as  a  good  Son  owes  his  Prince,  all  the  Zeal  and 
Loyalty  he  can  pay  him,  to  be  defedive  in  any  thing  of  this  Kind,  is  worfe  than  one’s  difoblig- 
ing  a  fuperior  Officer  by  doing  his  Duty  ;  and  what  are  all  the  Advantages  he  can  reap 
his  Favour  with  Men,  when  put  in  the  Ballance  with  the  Misfortune  of  offending  (*)  Whang  tyen. 

For  my  Share,  I  fee  well,  that  in  certain  Palaces  almod  as  much  refpeded,  and  more  powerful 
than  yours,  the  Advice  I  give  you,  would  have  been  taken  as  an  Infultand  Radtnefs.  I  know  to  what 
I  expofe  my  felf  :  But  ten  thoufand  Deaths,  diall  not  daunt  me  :  Behold,  what  encourages  me. 
Tyen  and  his  Orders,  which  are  above  all,  claims  my  Refped  ;  the  Honour  of  my  Prince  and 
his  Family,  which  is  next  to  Tyen ,  my  Zeal  ;  and  the  People,  who  are  next  to  the  Prince, 
my  Compaffion:  Were  I  to  be  cut  in  Pieces  j  What  am  I  to  be  fpar’d  on  fuch  an  Ocrafion? 
An  Infect  is  crufh’d  ;  and  who  values  it? 

I  am  return’d  from  executing  a  Commiffion,  which  oblig’d  me  to  travel  through  a  good 
Number  of  the  Provinces,  through  which  your  Troops  have  march’d.  A  Man,  in  feeing  the 

State  in  which  the  People  arc,  would  be  apt  to  fay,  that  there  is  not  a  Perfon  in  the  Em¬ 
pire 


{*)  Heaven.  The  Emperor. 
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rakmitipç  S  tbe  Eare  ob  them,  nor  any  who  is  in  the  lead  touch’d  with  thefe 

fcnaraJ  nr A  "usbaJlds  hire  <>««  their  Wives;  Fathers  fell  their  Children  ;  the  neared  Relations 
MulberrJ it  it  f  ™  Every  thing  in  the  Field  is  ruin’d  :  neither  the 

Houfes  y^nrl  f  il6  fUHTre.eS,  are  ^ar’d*  The  Havock  is  irreparable.  Many  pull  down  their 
cTnpZdJÛl  th^  Material3  out  in  Parcels.  One  Man  is  harrafs’d  for  Money,  another  for 

PeoDle  kno-iiifb  m°u  lefs  Creditors  are  your  Officers  and  their  Com miffaries.  The  poor 
his  Heart  rrnt  ^  One  cannot  view  fo  much  Mifery  without  having 

Sin  on  he  n  '  fPe?k  by  H,earfay  :  1  have  feen  a11  1  laY  before  7™  ••  I  P«t  every  thing 
ther  T  hnv^  Hr *y  cl  lappen  d,  in  my  Journal;  and  from  thefe  Journals,  when  put  toge- 
I  what  T  hn  ~e  \/r  m  wblcb  lt  *s  all  reprefented.  As  I  have  put  nothing  in  it  but 

p  f  r  U|V'  e?n’  y0Vn  Judge  that  what  my  Draught  contains,  is  not  the  Hundreth 

I  »  W  a*/!-1.asn^Pa  5  * 10  Î  douht  not  but  what  it  contains  will  be  more  than  fufficient  to 

t  °  h°Ul  aJ^  Yj  to  diaw  Sighs  from  your  Bread,  and  Tears  from  your  Eyes.  But  what 
H/Tf  2  y°Ul  Ue  1  ^ 0U /aw  what  paffes  at  a  greater  Didance,  where,  as  I  am  informed, 
the  Mueiy  is  yet  greater  I  join  this  Supplication  to  my  Sketch  ;  I  beg  your  Majedy  to  examine 
,hotn  the  one  and  the  other;  if,  after  mature  Deliberation,  you  (*)  execute  what  I  propofe,  and 

Spa£C  ten,  DayS  does  not  rain>  order  my  Head  to  be  cut  off,  as  being  a  Man  dif- 
refpeftcul  to  Tyw  and  undutiful  to  his  Prince:  but  if,  in  effett,  you  (hall  reap  Advantage  from 
my  Advice,  I  (hall  be  fo  far  from  expecting  any  Reward,  that  I  diall  always  look  upon  my  felf 
as  culpable,  for  having  prefum’d  to  aft  out  of  my  Sphere. 

Chin  tfong  having  receiv’d  this  Draught  and  Supplication,  examin’d  them  without  diewing  them 
to  any  Body  fending  up  frequent  and  heavy  Sighs;  then  putting  thefe  Writings  in  his  Sleeve, 
he  (hut  himlelf  up  in  the  innermod  Part  of  his  Palace,  getting  no  Sleep  for  a  whole  Night. 
Next  Morning  he  idued  out  his  Orders  conceived  in  eighteen  Articles,  which  perfectly  anfwer’d 
what  Ching  kyê  ^  had  propofed  ;  and  caufed  great  Acclamations  of  Joy  and  Gratitude  among 
*he  People.  Chin  tjb?ig ,  when  he  idued  out  that  Order,  publifhed  a  Declaration,  wherein  with 
a  great  deal  of  Modedy  he  excus’d  himfelf,  and  preffed  his  People  to  advife  him.  On  the  third 
Day  a  very  plentiful  Shower  fell,  which  reach’d  a  great  Way  round.  The  Miniders  entering 
in  order  ^to  congratulate  the  Emperor,  he  fhew’d  them  the  Supplication,  and  the  Sketch  of 
Chingkyê  :  To  this  he  added  a  Reprimand,  for  which  they  thank’d  him  upon  their  Knees. 
Wang  ngan  fié  fome  Days  after  fought  Leave  to  be  retire.  People  knew  very  well  why,  and 
who  had  been  the  Informer  againd  him.  Thus  Ching  kyê  was  expofed  to  all  the  Creatures  of 
Wang  ngan  floe.  They  difcover’d  that  the  Addrefs,  with  which  he  had  convey’d  his  Advice  to 
the  Emperor,  was,  to  fend  a  Courier  in  the  Manner  of  the  (J~)  Yu  tfè ,  who  were  indigated  to 
demand  Juftice.  Ching  kyê  lod  his  Pod,  was  fent  as  Magidrate  to  Ing  chew ,  and  the  Impods 
foon  return’d. 

In  the  Colleftion  from  which  thefe  Pices  are  drawn,  after  that  which  I  have  jud  now  tran- 
flated,  there  follows  one  of  Sû  fié  prefented  to  the  fame  Emperor  (J)  Chin  tfong.  Sû  Jhê  goes 
a  good  deal  more  roundly  to  work  with  him  than  Ching  kyê  did.  This  Difcourfe  is  divided  into 
three  Points.  In  the  fird  he  proves,  that  the  Prince  can  have  no  Strength,  but  in  the  Affec¬ 
tions  of  his  Subjects.  He  then  exhorts  him  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  gain  them.  All  this  Point 
turns  on  the  fame  Matter  upon  which  Ching  kyê  has  touched,  namely,  the  new  Impods,  and- 
the  new  Regulations  invented  by  Wang  ngan  Jloê.  In  the  the  fécond  Point,  Sû  JJoe  ex horts 
Chin  tfong  to  ’  promote  good  Morals  and  Virtue  in  his  Empire.  He  fays,  that  upon  this, 
more  than  upon  all  his  Wealth,  depends  his  Force  and  Continuance  upon  the  Throne.  He 
proves  this  by  Hidory.  One  of  the  Means  above  others  he  propofes  is,  to  remove  from  Pods 
all  Men,  who  tho’  they  had  Capacity,  wanted  Virtue.  This  is  always  levelled  at  Wang  ngan 
fie,  and  to  fuch  others.  The  third  Point  is  upon  the  Maintenance  of  the  Laws  :  He  makes 
this  principally  red  upon  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Remondrances.  On  this  Head  he  bewails,  that 
the  Tribunals  edablifhed  throughout  all  Ages  are  now  become  mute  :  He  then  acquaints  the 
Prince  that  a  formidable  Authority  intimidates  them  :  This  is  fpoke  againd  the  Miniders,  and 
and  particularly  againd  Wang  ngan  fié .  He  exhorts  the  Prince  to  fupport  the  Authority  and 
Liberty  of  thefe  Tribunals,  to  fill  them  with  Men  of  Weight  and  Authority,  whole  Under- 
Handing  may  be  ufeful  to  him,  and  whofe  unfhaken  Firmnefs  may  keep  the  Miniders  in  Awe. 
As  we  have  feen  thefe  Adairs  treated  of  in  feveral  Difcourfes,  and  as  this  of  Sû  fié  is  long,  I 
only  given  the  Contents  of  it,  without  trandating  it. 

Some  Advantages  which  the  Emperor  Chin  tfong  had  gain'd  over  a  neighouring  Nation  had  put  him 
into  the  Humour  of  making  War.  Chang  fang  ping,  who  was  in  Poft,  refold d  to  dijfwade  him 
.  from  it  by  a  Remonjirance.  As  he  did  not  write  well  himfelf  he  apply  d  to  Sû  (he,  who  drew 
up  for  him  the  following  Piece. 

SI  R,  The  Love  of  War  and  of  Women  are  two  Paffions  which  appear  very  different  from 
one  another  :  They  however  have  been  compar’d,  and  at  lead  refemble  each  other,  in  fo  far 
as  that  the  Latter  in  many  Refpedts  hurts  the  Health,  and  cuts  fliort  the  Life  of  a  Prince  who 


/*)  p| rît,  to  open  his  Granaries  and  Treafures  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Miferable.  Secondly,  to  abolifh  the  new  im¬ 
poli!?,  and  the  new  Regulations  which  were  burdenfome  to  the 
People. 


(f)  In  order  to  make  his  Papers  come  to  the  Emperor's 
Hand,  he  had  ufed  the  Way  which  is  referv’d  only  to  the  Tu  tje\ 
(|)  He  was  the  Son  of  Su  fun,  Author  of  the  Portrait  of 
Wang  ngan  Jbè,  which  is  tranllated  above. 


is  tainted  with  it;  in  like  manner,  the  former  many  Ways  injures  the  State,  which  mud 
infallibly  perifh  when  its  Prince  abandons  himfelf  to  this  Paffion.  Our  antient  and  wife  Kings 
never  made  War  but  when  they  were  indifpenfably  oblig’d  to  do  it.  If  they  gain’d  an  Ad¬ 
vantage  over  their  Enemies,  the  Fruits  of  their  Vibtory  were  a  long  and  a  happy  Peace.  And 
if  they  came  by  the  worft,  their  Loffes  were  not  of  fuch  Confequênce  as  to  reduce  them  to 
Extremities.  Different  Meafures  were  purfued  in  Times  more  modern.  Our  Princes  then 
wantonly  made  War,  only  becaufe  fuch  was  their  Will.  Thus  whether  Succefs  or  Difafters 
attend  it,  War  is  always  a  very  pernicious  Thing.  Are  they  victorious?  The  bad  Confequences 
of  War  don’t  fail  to  break  out,  tho’  perhaps  later,  yet  not  lefs  fatally.  Are  they  vanquiflVd  ? 
Their  Defeat  always  has  very  terrible  Effeds,  but  neverthelels  not  fo  (  ||  )  dangerous  as  thofe  that 
commonly  attend  a  Courfe  of  Vidories. 

A  wife  Prince  who  has  gone  to  the  Bottom  of  this  Truth  does  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  hur¬ 
ried  away  with  the  Ardor  of  fignalizing  himfelf  by  his  Exploits,  nor  even  to  tempt  his  Fortune 
by  the  Hopes  of  a  Vibtory,  tho’  almoft  certain.  He  attentively  weighs  the  Evils  of  War,  and 
never  refolves  upon  it  but  as  the  laft  Tentative.  Is  a  hundred  thoufand  Men  brought  into  the 
Field  ?  Every  thing  is  in  Motion.  Large  Sums  are  every  Day  expended,  Millions  -of  Families 
harraffed,  the  Coffers  and  Granaries  of  the  Prince  drain’d,  the  People  impoverifh’d,  and  Cold 
and  Hunger  prevail.  People  affemble,  they  {teal,  they  pillage,  and  fpread  Alarms  and  Ccn- 
fufion  throughout  all  the  Empire.  The  Dying,  the  Wounded,  the  Sufferers,  break  out  in 
Murmurs  againft  the  Prince,  and  bring  upon  him,  as  a  Chaftifement,  Inundations,  Droughts, 
and  fuch  like  Plagues.  Sometimes  thefe  are  occafioned  by  a  General,  who  being  at  the  Head 
of  an  Army,  who  he  knows  is  devoted  to  him,  puts  what  Value  he  has  a  mind  upon  his 
Services.  Sometimes  by  the  Subalterns  and  Soldiers,  who  being  check’d,  difband  or  rebel.  In 
fhort,  War  draws  along  with  it  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand  Inconveniences  :  and  the  Curfes  of 
fo  many  innocent  People  who  fuffer  by  it,  cannot  fail  to  affebt  the  Prince  who  loves  it,  and 
thofe  who  advife  him  to  it.  How  many  Princes  either  paffionately  fond  of  War,  or  too  eafy 
in  engaging  in  it,  have  proved  this  by  their  Misfortunes. 

Do  not  let  us,  in  God’s  Name,  fpeak  of  thofe  who  have  periff’d  by  fhameful  Defeats,  con- 
fuier  only  to  what  they,  whom  Vibtory  feems  to  have  followed,  have  been  reduc’d  by  their 
Succefs.  Shi  whang  becoming  Emperor  by  the  Deftrubtion  of  fix  Kingdoms,  into  which  China 
was  at  that  Time  divided,  wanted  to  puff  his  Conquefts  further.  He  attack’d  (*)  Hu  and 
Twê:  What  the  Empire  fuffer’d  in  fupporting  thefe  Wars  is  inexpreffibie.  Shi  whang  was 
obftinate,  and  extended  the  Bounds  of  his  Empire,  a  good  deal  beyond  what  our  three  famous 
Dynaffes  poffefs’d.  But  when  he  died  he  left  Things  .in  fuch  a  Situation,  that  the  Mold  about 
his  Tomb  was  fcarce  dry  when  Eul Jhi,  his  Son  and  Succeffor,  loft  his  Empire  and  Life  at 


once. 

Under  the.  Han  Dynaffy,  Vû  ti  being  willing  to  make  his  beft  of  what  Ven  ti  and  King  ti 
his  Predeceilors  had  laved,  and  of  the  Plenty  which  their  Reign  had  introduced  throughout  all 
the  Empire,  undertook  great  Wars.  After  having  fubjebted  and  fubdued  the  (  j)  Hycng  nû  in  the 
North,  he  attack’d  and  fubdued  a  great  many  other  Kingdoms  towards  the  Weft.  Every  Year 
brought  about  fome  new  Enterprize,  and  almoft  always  a  new  Succefs.  At  laft,  in  the  Year 
named  Kyenywe ,  the  fatal  Confequences  of  thefe  Wars  broke  out  :  More  than  one  Chi  hew 
(§)  began  to  ftir  in  the  Empire.  Thefe  Troubles  lafted  for  thirty  long  Years,  and  cut  off  great 
Numbers  of  People.  There  happen’d  on  Account  of  fome  Sorceries,  a  remarkable  Mifunder- 
ftanding  between  the  Emperor  and  his  Son  ;  a  Mifunderftanding  which  made  Seas  of  Blood 
ftream  through  the  Capital  of  the  Empire,  ruined  the  young  Prince,  and  deeply  affebted  his 
Father.  Vû  ti  indeed  bethought  himfelf,  and  grew  more  moderate  and  repented.  But  it  was 
too  late,  for  he  had  fpent  too  many  Years  in  War  and  Confuhon. 

Ven  ti ,  the  Founder  of  the  Dynafty  Swi>  was  no  fooner  Mafter  of  what  lyes  toward  the 
South  of  (-f*)  Kyang ,  than  he  undertook  feveral  Expeditions  againft  the  Barbarians.  Veng  ti , 
his  Son  and  Succeffor,  vigoroufly  purfued  them  :  He  reduced  powerful  Kingdoms,  and  ren¬ 
der’d  himfelf  very  formidable  abroad  ;  but  the  Poople  at  home  being  overburdened  detefted  and 
curfed  him  ;  He  gave  Occafion  to  Rebellions  on  all  Sides  ;  and  thefe  Troubles  foon  put  an  End 
to  this  Dynafty. 

(*)  Tay  tfong  having,  with  a  furprizing  Rapidity,  fubdued  Tû  que ,  Kau  change  Tu  yu ,  and 
other  Countries,  wanted  to  fignalize  himfelf  by  fome  Exploit  ft  ill  more  remarkable  :  He  then, 
without  any  Neceffity,  undertook  the  War  againft  Lyau  tong  ;  he  marched  in  Perfon  into 
the  Korea ,  where  he  was  unfuccefsful,  and  from  whence  he  return’d  with  Shame.  Thefe 
Wars  which  he  had  begun,  were  ftill  more  unfeafonably  purfued  under  the  Emprefs  Uy  whofe 
bad  Condubt  had  well  nigh  ruin’d  the  'Tang  Dynafty.  Tay  tfong  was  a  Prince  whom  all  the 
World  allows  to  have  had  eminent  Qualifications  :  To  himfelf  he  was  fevere  ;  to  others,  gentle, 
kind,  liberal,  and  indulgent  ;  and  yet  he  was  very  near  falling  into  the  Hands  of  his  Enemies. 
His  Pofterity,  immediately  after  him,  was  in  great  Danger  of  being  ruin’d  :  Let  it  not  be  laid, 
that  their  being  fev’d  was  owing  as  a  Reward  to  his  Virtues  :  We  ought  to  fay,  that  their 

Dan- 


(jl)  This  is  afterwards  explain'd. 

(*)  Names  of  Countries. 

(•{•)  Tartars. 

{§)  A  famous  Rebel  under  Whang  ti, 


according  to  the  Chi- 


nefr  Hillorians. 

(f)  The  Name  of  the  fined  River  in  China. 

(J  The  fécond  Emperor  of  the  Tang  Dynafty. 
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toThe  Point 16  ^  ^  attributed  as  a  Puniraient  of  his  wantonly  making  War.  Let  ns  return 

amiable  OiiAtP  fon&  b>ved  ^Yar:  As  thefe  Princes,  in  other  RefpeCts  had  many  great  and 
Venti  likewife  Ij0"!’  * lelr  m|htaiy  Expeditions  did  not  entirely  ruin  them.  Shi  whang  and 
fudd-n  Sinn  ff  goat  S:,  AS  in  otherRefP^.  they  were  cruel  and  deteftable,  the 
I  fall  unon  hefe  P  t  the‘rfRaCeJaS  theTF‘ult  of  Vidtories  and  Conquefts.  Always  Wheh 

touched  to  fee  îhft  p"'SeS  °f  T  h TT  1  fllUt  the  Book’  and  diffolve  «>  Tears  :  So  muqh  am  I 
O  how  much  had  it  Wi  °  ^  many  &reat  Qualifications,  fhould  be  fo  grofsiy  mi  (taken. 

met  with  fome  rem  K  n  ^ni6  Y*  ’  ° t^e^r  ow.n  Accounts,  that  thefe  four  Princes  had  fird 
afraid  to  be  no-ain  p  ar  M  ^  •  t  T  t.  tb‘W,  t  lcrcd.v  ^eing  dilgufted  at  War,  they  might  have  been 
1  vantage  UnLnn'Pf  “  i'"  U  ',SuCr  a  C  bcck  In  t,lis  refpeft,  would  have  been  highly  for  theirAd- 
..  ArHnnrJf^P  y  f°r  1  jC~’  they  fucceeded  their  Enterprizes.  This  Succefs  warm’d  them  with 

Ê  And  thi-  PrfanV°diC0'Teft’  but  blinded  them  with  Regard  to  all  the  Confluences: 
little  »a  that  lf  0Ur  ?nnces  are  via°riolls>  the  fatal  Confequences  of  War  are  a 

•  “  11  ‘  *heu  Advances  ;  yet  they  are  not  lefs  pernicious  in  their  Effets  :  But  when  they 

a  conquere  ,  t  e  meianchoiy  Effects  of  their  Defeats  are  commonly  lefs  dangerous.  I  be»  that 
you  would  Weigh  this  well.  °  <= 

tfong  a  good  natui  d  peaceable  Prince,  who  loved  his  People  very  much,  reigned  for  a  lonp- 
Time  without  ever  once  thinking  of  War.  Under  his  Reign,  Arms  were  encrufted  with  Ruff 
This  long  Peace  rendered  the  Generals  and  other  Officers  of  War,  idle  and  negligent.  Vwen  ban 
wanted  to  take  Advantage  of  this  Negligence.  He  invaded  Ten  ngan,  Kingywen,  Lin y  fa  and 
other  Countries  with  a  great  Army.  The  Troops  that  oppos’d  that  Rebel,  were  defeated  three  or 
four  times.  Notwithftandmg  of  thefe  Loffes  and  the  great  Levies  which  they  were  oblig’d  to 
make,  not  the  lead:  Murmur  was  heard  all  over  the  Empire.  The  War  was  happily  finiffied,  and 
without  any  bad  Confequences,;  how  happened  this?  Becaufe  they  knew  their  Prince,  and  that 
he  loved  Peace.  It  was  becaufe  Tyen  ti  and  ^uey  fhin  faw  much  dearer  than  the  People,  that 
this  was^  no  War  fet  on  Foot  by  Avarice,  Ambition,  or  Caprice,  but  pure  Neceffity. 

T’yen  has  given  you  a  great  deal  of  Courage,  and  a  lage  extent  of  Genius.  You  have  it  in  View 
to  increafe  the  Wealth  and  Strength  of  the  Empire.  Scarce  was  you  feated  on  the  Throne,  when 
you  was  feen  to  be  curious  about  fine  Arms,  and  anxious  to  be  well  dot’d  with  them.*  The 
neighbouring  States,  and  your  Subjects  being  heeedful  of  your  Actions  and  Words,  concluded,  that 
your  Inclinations  were  for  War.  Your  Miniders  then  thought  this  as  well  as  the  others.  ’  But 
whether  that  they  were  more  ignorant  or  lefs  zealous,  they  took  no  Care  wifely  to  oppofe  thefe 
growing  Inclinations  :  Far  lefs  did  the  (*)  Kyumi.  The  Cenfors  themfelves  were  filent,  and  did  not 
give  you  tHe  lead  Advice  on  this  Head.  Thus  your  warlike  Inclinations  gather’d  Strength  without 
any  Oppofition.  Sve  kyang  and  Whan  kyang ,  Men  naturally  redlefs,  next  came  in  Play  :  Thefe 
propos’d  to  you  feveral  Expeditions,  as  being  advantagious  and  worthy  of  yourfelf  ;  fome  others 
of  their  Creatures  approved  of  thefe  Defigns.  War  was  made,  your  Country  exhauded  by 
fupporting  it,  and  you  were  frequently  defeated.  In  fhort,  the  Wars  in  the  Years  Kang  ting  and 
Kingli ,  which  have  always  been  deplored,  were  not  near  fo  deplorable  as  thefe.  Tyen  was  irritated, 
the  People  exafperated,  the  Soldiers  in  the  Frontiers  difeontented,  the  Court  tumultuous  and  a- 
farm’d,  and  your  Majedy  was  reduced  for  whole  Months,  to  make  only  one  Meal  a-Day,  and 
that  too,  pretty  late.  Behold  in  what  thefe  Expeditions,  from  which  you  promifed  yourfelf  fo 
much  Advantage  and  Glory,  ended.  Whence  proceeded  this?  It  was  becaufe  you  yourfelf  fought 
for  War,  without  being  oblig’d  to  make  it;  and  your  Troops  were  lefs  animated  againd  the  Ene¬ 
my  than  againd  you. 

Afflicting  as  thefe  Lodes  were,  on  the  one  Hand,  it  was  on  the  other,  a  fingular  Favour  which 
Whang  tyen  did  you  in  confederation  of  your  Ancedors,  by  making  you  reenter  into  yourfelf.  Alas! 
The  Favour  was  ufelefs  to  you,  You  got  about  you  fome  Men  of  triffling  Capacities,  unable  to 
go  to  the  Bottom  of  Matters.  Their  flattering  Difcourfes  and  Inclinations,  allowed  you  to  fee 
nothing  in  thefe  Defeats,  but  the  Shame  attending  them.  You  was  pofitive  to  wipe  all  that  away 
by  fome  Victory.  Thence  proceeded  the  Expeditions  of  Hi  ho ,  Mey  (Joan,  and  Yu  lii.  They 
indeed  fucceeded  better  than  the  Former;  but  can  thefe  Wars  be  deemed  fuccefsful,  which  occafi- 
oned  the  Death  of  fo  many  Perfons  of  all  Ages,  drain’d  your  State,  exhauded  your  tributary 
Princes  and  whofe  whole  Fruit  confids  in  the  PofTeffion  of  certain  ufelefs  Lands,  and  the 
empty  Name  of  Conqueror. 

•  Dazled  by  the  falfe  Ludre  of  this  Reputation,  without  reflecting  upon  the  real  Evils  which 
thefe  Wars  had  occafioned,  you  undertook  a  new  War  againd  (f  )  Ngan  vû.  The  Expence  for 
the.  Convoys  was  extravagant.  A  prodigious  Number  of  Men  died  in  the  Averages.  Your  Ar- 
mvof  100,000  Men,  while  you  were  heaping  up  Amunition  and  Provifions,  was  ruined  by 
Sicknefs  before  they  came  in  Sight  of  the  Enemy.  This  unexpected  Misfortune  feemed  to  have 
cooled  you  warlike  Ardor.  But  that  Padion  foon  revived.  Behold  another  Army  in  the  Field  t 
Your  Troops  under  the  Conduct  of Li-hyen,  had  fome  Advantages;  and  your  Majedy  was  in 
Raptures  at  it  You  ordered  them  to  advance,  and  it  appeared,  that  that  at  the  Bottom  of  your 
Heart,  you  looked  upon  thefe  neighbouring  States  as  a  lure  and  an  eafy  Conqued. 

The  Defigns  of  1 yen  are  difficult  to  fathom.  As  for  me,  I  relpeCt  and  dread  them.  When 
whole  Campaign  your  Army  fights  one  pitch’d  Battle,  and  comes  off  victorious,  Couriers  im~ 
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is  the  Name  of  certain  Officers  who  orm’J  a  Coun- 
fcijrs  cf  War. 


(|)  Now  called  Tong  king. 
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h,. j:9t,iv  flv  about,  and  you  fend  Advices  of  your  Vidtory  over  all  The  great  Officers  of  your 
Court  crowd  to  give  you  Joy  of  your  Viftory  in  Writing,  as  ufua  .  They  ftnve  who  (hall  mag¬ 
nify  the  Succefs  mod,  and  who  (hall  bcft  turn  a  Complement  to  pleafe  you. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  great  Number  of  your  Subjects,  whofe  Lives  the  Sword  has  cut  off,  lve 
dead  on  the  Field  of  Battle.  The  Ways  are  full  of  People  who  faint  under  the  Fatigues  of  the 
Convoys.  Your  People  in  a  great  many  Places,  being  overburthen’d  with  their  Subfidies  and  the 
Cruelty  of  the  Colledtors,  abandon  their  Dwellings,  and  wander  up  and  down!  Hulbands  fell 
their  Wives  and  nothing  is  feen  overall  the  Country,  but  People  who  are  all  pale,  emaciated,  and 
ready  to  hang  themfelves  in  Difpair.  Here  a  poor  old  Man  weeps  over  a  Son,  who  was  the  foie 
Support  of  his  gray  Hairs.  There,  a  Son  bewails  the  Lois  of  a  Father,  to  whom  the  War  had 
hindered  him  from  paying  the  moft  effential  Duties.  On  one  Hand  is  an  Orphan,  and  on  the 
other  a  Widow,  who  fends  up  the  moft  wofull  Cries.  Your  Majefty  neither  hears  nor  fees  any 

thin0-  of  tfiis  Kind.  . 

Ins  almoft  like  your  Meals,  in  which  you  are  fometimes  ferved  with  Beef,  Mutton,  or  other 

well  dreft  Meats,  and  you  eat  heartily  :  But  if  before  your  Meal,  you  were  to  fee  thofe  Animals 
under  the  Hands  of  the  Butcher,  firft  to  bellow  and  defend  themfelves,  then  to  yeild  to  Force,  be 
knock'd  on  the  Head,  and  have  their  Throats  cut;  then  ftretch’d  on  the  Table,  mangled,  and 
hack’d  in  Pieces  :  Notwithftanding  of  all  the  dreffing  that  could  be  given  them,  when  they  are 
ferved  up  to  your*  Table,  the  Knife  and  Fork  would  drop  out  of  your  Hands,  and  you  would 
not  have  the  Heart  to  eat  them.  How  would  your  Majefty  behave,  could  you  with  your  own 
Eyes,  behold  the  frightful  Sight  of  fo  many  dying  Men,  and  hear  with  your  Ears,  the  difmal 
Groans  of  fo  many  others,  who  think  themfelves  wretched  in  living  ?  How  can  you  relifh  the 
News  of  Vidtory,  and  the  Congratulations  attending  it  ?  Believe  me,  tho’  you  had  as  able  Gene¬ 
rals,  as  well  chofen  Men,  as  ftrong  Armies,  and  as  large  Provifions  of  Money  and  Provifions, 
as  the  four  Princes  whom  I  have  mentioned  ;  yet  being  inftru&ed  by  their  Example  in  the  fatal 
Effedts,  which  even  the  moft  happy  Wars  in  Appearance  produce,  you  ought  wifely  to  dread  to 
en<^e  in  them  without  Neceffity.  How  much  better  Reafon  have  you  to  fear  this  in  the  pré¬ 
fet  Situation  of  Things.  Your  Officers  are  not  to  be  compared  to  theirs.  The  public  Treafures 
and  Granaries  are  already  exhaufted.  You  have  fcarce  wherewithall  to  pay  to  the  Officers  of 
the  Empire,  their  ordinary  appointments,  and  the  Largeffes  made  at  (*)  Nan  kyau ,  which  are 
of  fo  ancient  Ufage,  have  been  for  a  long  time  retrenched. 

However  great  your  Capacity  may  be,  it  appears  to  me,  that  to  ftir  in  fuch  Circumftances, 
is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  Sicknefi.es  follow,  and  encreafe,  Famine.  The  Robbers  from  the  Eaft 
and  the  North,  feeing  you  employed  elfewhere,  renew  their  Robberies.  If,  while  you  are  engag’d 
in  a  War  of  your  own  making,  the  People  being  overwhelmed  with  always  fupplyingnew  Subfir 
dies,  at  length  lofe  Patience,  join  with,  or  imitate  theRobbers:  You  will  be  then  reduced  to  that 
melancholy  State  in  which  the  Empire  was;  when  after  the  Conquefts  of  Shi  whangs  a  Robber, 
who  was  a  mere  Scoundrel,  by  turning  Rebel,  threw  every  thing  into  diforder,  and  ruined  the 

Dynafty  of  the  T ’fin .  .  , 

I  am  old,  and  have  had  the  Honour  to  ferve  your  Majefty  for  a  long  time;  my  Zeal  which 
was  alwas  fincere,  and  increafes  every  Day,  makes  me  pafs  whole  Nights  without  fleeping,  and 
makes  me  frequently,  even  during  my  Meals,  break  out  into  Sighs,  and  dilfolve  in  Tears.  .  It  is 
a  true  Maxim,  that  before  we  are  engaged  in  any  important  Affair,  we  ought  to  examine  if 
what  we  defign,  is  agreeable  to  the  Intentions  of  l’yen  (Heaven.)  If  it  is  agreeable,  it  will  fucceed  ; 
if  it  is  not  agreeable,  it  will  not  fucceed.  The  common  Signs  by  which  a  Prince  can  judge  whether 
or  not  l’yen  is  favourable  to  the  Defigns  which  he  forms,  are,  on  the  one  Side,  regular  Seafons, 
Plenty,  Abundance,  and  other  Events  of  that  Nature.  Or  on  the  other,  a  Reverfe  of  all  thefe, 
Scarcity,  Famine,  and  fuch  like  Calamities.  But  during  all  thefe  late  Years,  there  has  been  nothing 
feen  but  what  is  frightful  :  Eclipfes  ofthe  Sun,  extraordinaryPhenomena  in  the  Stars,  Earthquakes, 
Droughts,  Inundations,  and  epidemical  Difeafes.  All  thefe  fucceed  without  any  Interruption  ; 
and  I  believe  that  very  near  the  Half  of  your  Subjects  are  dead.  You  may,  I  think  by  all  this, 
judge  if  the  Heart  of  l’yen  is  favourable  to  your  Enterprize,  and  conclude  that  it  is  not. 

In  the  mean  time  your  Majefty,  inftead  of  giving  up  your  Defign,  engages  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  in  it.  I  own  that  this  equally  aft  onifhes  and  afflidts  me.  Does  a  Son  who  has  offended  his 
Father  and  Mother,  think  to  appeafe  them  ?  Being  more  fedate,  more  affiduous,  more  docile,  and 
more  re  fpedtful  than  he  was  before  his  Fault,  he  makes  them  fenfiblethat  he  acknowledges  it,  and 
repents.  If  he  does  this,  they  pardon  him.  But  if  this  Son,  inftead  of  thinking  upon  re-enter¬ 
ing  into  their  Favour,  fhall  again  break  loofe  in  order  to  trouble  the  whole  Houfe,  or  to  bully  and 
beat  the  Servants  in  Prefence  of  his  Father  and  Mother,  will  fuch  a  Condudt  be  proper  for  ap- 

peafing  them  ?  Or  will  fuch  a  Son  deferve  Pardon  ?  -A' 

I  therefore  beg  you  to  recall  the  paft  Time,  examine  what  has  made  the  preceeding  Dynafties 
to  flourifh,  or  to  fall;  and  above  all  things,  give  a  particular  Attention  to  the  Will  of  lyeni  and  to 
the  Signs  which  he  gives.  Give  up  your  warlike  Profpedts.  Apply  yourfelf  to  cultivate  a  goo 
Correfpondence  with  the  neighbouring  States  ;  to  promote  good  Order  and  Plenty  in  your  Court 
and  throughout  all  your  Empire  ;  to  render  your  Subjects  happy,  and  thereby  confirm  your  Fa- 

J  mily 


(*)  That  is  to  fay  the  Suburbs  of  the  South,  where  the  folemn  performed.  On  this  Occafion  old  fMen  were  treated,  and  other 
Ceromonies  in  honour  of  Sbang  ti>  or  tl^e  fupreme  Emperor,  were  Largeffes  were  bellowed. 
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ttîr!^ T  Thr0I^‘  9^d  ^  Pee  ^ucF  a  Change,  I  would  dole  my  Eyes  without  regret  ; 

tho  Ï  fhould  die  on  a  Dunghill,  I  (hall  die  fatisfied.  * 

rf“c  r>  Foundei -of  the  Han  Dynafty,  purchafed  the  Honour  of  a  Throne,  by  the  De- 

irl\n^rKibrVe  and  p0Weiful  Rivals*  ^anS  ™  tf  the  Reftorer  of  the  fame  Dynafty,  in 
J^h!lÙL\  gpe  man?  BuattleSj  ?nd  Sain>d  as  many  Vidories.  And  yet  Kau  tjû  was 
Tkankc  tV.  P  a  r\  Wltk  tke  northern  Nations.  Quang  vû  ti  received,  with  Pleafure  and 
Pa  p  Pr°Popals  that  were  made  him  by  his  Neighbours  in  the  Weft.  Was  this  becaufe 

°r  ?klU  in  the  Art  of  War?  Doubtlefs  not:  But  their  long 
v  P  m  *  A-ma  emtoPor^eeat  a  Diftance,  and  wifely  to  prevent,  all  troublefome  Reverfes. 
Your  Majefty  on  the  contrary,  being  at  eafe  in  the  innermoft  Part  of  your  Palace,  make  no  Scru- 

P, e ,  °vr0/J0U2  jG  *  tbufi  be  attacked ,  and  let  thefe  be  extirpated .  Perhaps  I  am  too  fearful:  I  own 

that  this  Confadence  of  yours,  to  me  appears  extravagant.  But  alas  what  can  I  do  !  When  a  Man 
de^  °  nlf\Uade.  his  Prince  from  any  thing,  he  muft  watch  his  Time,  and  wait  till  the  Prince  is 
fealf  difgufted  at  it  himfelf:  Then  he  may  eafily  fucceed.  But  to  undertake  to  check  the  Paffi- 
on  ot  a  rnnce  when  it  is  in  its  greateft  Force,  is  attempting  a  very  difficult  thing.  This  is  ftill 
more  true  or  what  is  called  Ambition,  a  Paffion  for  Conqueft,  and  a  Thirft  after  Glory.  Thefe 
Pâmons  have  a  prodigious  Sway  over  the  Heart.  Whoever  poffeffes  theft,  is  hardly  diverted  from 
purming  them,  were  he  one  of  the  petty  Literati  cloathed  in  coarfe  Stuff,  if  his  Spirit  is  once 
warm d  with  their  Force. .  Yes!  while  the  Paffion  is  ftrong,  to  hear  the  Perfon  who  oppofts you 
to  .  yeild  up  your  own  Views  to  the  Advice  of  another,  to  diftinguifti  what  is  uftful  and  what 
is  juft,  in  fhort,  to  facrifice  your  moft  darling  Paftions,  requires  a  great  Soul,  a  Penetration  a 
Moderation,  and  a  Wifdom  far  above  the  Level  of  Mankind. 

Your  Majefty,  who  was  always  palfionately  fond  of  War,  is  more  enamour’d  with  it  now  than 
ever.  I  fee  this,  and  yet  I  venture  to  diffuade  you  from  it  by  this  Difcourfe.  I  do  it,  firft,  becaufe 
having  the  Honour  to  know  you,  I  fuppofe  that  what  is  called  Greatnefs  of  Soul  and  Modera¬ 
tion,'  is  the  fame  in  you,  as  in  other  Princes.  In  the  fecond  Place  *  becaufe  I  don’t  at  all  doubt, 
but  that  your  Majefty  will  in  the  End,  heartily  repent  of  having  indulg’d  this  Paffion,  and  that 
you  will  then  look  with  an  evil  Eye  upon  thofe,  who  having  the  Honour  to  approach  you,  did 
not  make  to  you  the  leaft  Remonftrance  upon  this  Head.  Laftly,  becaufe  being  old  and  ready  to 
join  your  Father  (J)  in  another  World,  I  want  to  prevent  the  Reproaches  he  will  make  me  fhould 
I,  like  others,  hold  my  Peace.  Think  of  this,  Great  Sir,  and  pardon  my  Rafhnefs. 

MEMORIAL  of  SU  SHE  upon  GOVERNMENT. 

pHE  Memorial  being  long,  I  {hall  tranflate  feme  Articles  entirely,  and  give  an  Abridgement 
of  others. 

It  is  a  common  Saying  and  a  true  ;  fC  Other  Meafures  are  to  be  taken  in  order  to  govern  aright 
whenTimes  are  confus’d,  than  thofe  which  are  purfued  when  all  is  calm  :”  And  yet  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  very  well  known  Rules  laid  down  for  all  thefe  Times.  Whence  it  happens,  that  a  wife 
Prince  or  an  able  Minifter,  who  fees  any  Perplexity  arifing,  may  be  ferry,  but  he  never  is  difeon- 
certed,  becaufe  he  knows  what  is  proper  to  be  done  upon  thefe  Emergencies.  If  the  People  are 
reduced  to  Poverty  by  an  Inundation  or  a  Drought,  fe  as  to  be  obliged  to  difperfe  themftlves,  and 
then  to  reunite,  in  order  to  plunder  and  to  pillage  on  all  Hands  :  It  is  well  known,  that  what  is 
then  requifite,  is  to  fupply  the  People  with  Neceffaries  ;  and  this  is  the  Means  of  re-eftablifhing 
Peace.  If  the  Commotion  proceeds  from  a  rebellious  Subjedt,  who  wants  to  {hare  in  Sovereignty, 
and  is  at  the  Head  of  a  powerful  Army  ;  it  is  well  known  what  is  then  to  be  done  ;  he 
muft  be  oppofed  as  foon  aspoflible  with  good  Troops.  If  it  is  occafioned  by  an  ungrateful  Fa¬ 
vorite,  whoabufing  his  Princes  Favour,  uferps  his  Authority,  and  without  the  Concurrence  of  his 
Sovereign,  makes  himfelf  Mafter  of  Titles  and  Fortunes  :  It  is  well  known,  that  he  muft  be  tried 
and  punched  as  he  deferves,  as  foon  as  poffible.  If  the  neighbouring  Barbarians  make  Incurfions 
upon  our  Territories  :  It  is  plain  that  we  ought  to  provide  for  the  Security  of  our  Frontiers. 
Thefe  different  Kinds  of  Troubles,  draw  after  them  a  great  many  Evils.  But  thofe  Evils  are  felt, 
they  are  feen,  and  their  Caufe  is  feen  :  Thereby  a  Prince  is  in  a  Condition  to  apply  a  proper 

What*is  troublefom  and  perplexing  is,  that  when  in  a  State  without  any  of  thefe  Caufes  ap¬ 
pearing  all  the  Effedts  are  felt  which  they  commonly  produce  :  One  does  not  then  know  where 
he  {hah  turn  his  Eyes,  and  waits  as  it  were  with  folded  Arms  till  feme  great  Revolution  happens  j 

this  appears  to  me  the  prefent  Situation  of  Affairs.  ,  ,,  xr  ,  ... 

For  near  thefe  (*)  hundred  Years,  the  Empire  properly  fpeaking,  has  had  no  War  ;  and  Miracles 
are  talked  of  this  pacific  Government.  Yet  at  the  Bottom,  this  is  only  a  fine  Name.  For  in 
reality  the  Body  of  the  State  cannot  be  very  found  and  wholefome,  when  Agitations  and  Dif- 
quiets  affedt  and  even  endanger  it,  while  the  Caufes  are  not  feen.  There  are  neither  Inundations 
nor  Droughts  and  yet  the  People  complain  and  mourn  as  in  Times  of  the  greateft  Barrennefs. 
No  Rebel  has  attacked  the  Empire,  or  divided  its  Revenues  :  Yet  thefe  Revenues  are  not  fufficient 
for  their  Ules  There  is  no  Favorite  at  Court,  who  being  too  powerful,  abufes  his  Authority. 
And  yet  there  does  not  at  prefent  appear  to  be,  betwixt  the  Prince  and  his  firft  Officeis,  that  fine 
Harmony  that  is  fo  effentialto  Government:  And  confequently  throughout  all  the  Empire  the 
J  People 

m  The  Text  rays.  Under  the  Earth.  Pieces  are  taken,  the  Order  of  Time  in  which  they  were  compo- 

Hi  This  Memorial  is  of  a  prior  Date  to  the  foregoing  Piece.  fed,  ts  not  well  obferved. 

I  hate  already  taken  Notice,  that  in  the  Boots  from  which  thefe 
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People  do  not  love  their  Magiftrates.  Our  neighbouring  Barbarians  have  not  for  a  lono-  fime 
made  the  lead:  Incurfion  upon  our  Territories.  And  yet  we  find,  that  feveral  Places  of  our  Pro! 
vinces  are  frequently  alarmed.  Yes!  I  repeat  it;  this  is  our  prefen  t  Situation;  than  which  ' 
my  Opinion,  nothing  can  be  more  perplexing  or  more  dangerous.  \ 

A  Phyfician  vifits  ordinary  Patients  :  He  feels  their  Pulfe,  he  examines  their  Looks,  their  Gef 
tures  and  their  Voices.  According  to  the  Rules  of  his  Art  and  Experience,  he  determines  wh*~ 
ther  the  Difeafe  proceeds  from  Cold  or  Heat,  or  from  a  Conflict  betwixt  both.  He  proceeds 
by  Rules,  and  nothing  puzzles  him.  But  a  Patient  of  another  Kind  is  prefented  to  him.  It  js 
.a  Man,  who  without  any  apparent  Caufe,  is  very  ill.  He  eats,  he  drinks,  and  ads  very  near  in 
his  ordinary  Manner  ;  and  when  he  is  afked  where  his  Ulnefs  lies,  he  can’t  tell  you:  His  Pulfe 
is  not  like  that  of  a  Man  in  Health,  yet  the  Phyfician  can’t  account  for  his  Symptoms.  If 
a  Quack  (hall  be  called  to  this  Patient,  he  will  tell  him,  his  Difeafe  is  all  a  Jeft,  and  there  is  no 
thing  in  it.  But  if  the  Phyfician  is  a(||)  Pyen  tfi,  or  a  Tjong  kong,  he  will  be  furpriz’d  and  alarm’d" 
He  will  perceive  that  an  Evil  of  this  Kind  is  deeply  rooted,  and  by  how  much  more  difficult  it 
is  to  be  difeovered  ;  by  fo  much  the  more  will  the  Difficulty  be  to  cure  it.  He  will  perceive^  that 
ordinary  Remedies  will  avail  nothing,  and  he  will  ferioufly  ftudy  in  what  Manner  the  Patient 
ought  to  be  treated. 

I  fee  at  prefent,  Literati,  who  calling  to  Mind  certain  Pafiages  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Han  and 
the  Pang,  and  conne&ing  them  as  well  as  they  can  with  the  Texts  of  our  ancient  Books,  theieby 
.carefully  compofe  Memorials.  They  think  that  thus  they  can  remedy  the  Evils  of  the  Aol 
But  in  my  Opinion,  they  are  far  out  in  their  Reckoning.  Our  Misfortunes  are  of  fuch  a  Nature* 
that  I  can  fee  no  Remedy  for  them;  except  the  Prince  who  is  the  Head  of  the  State  roufin? 
himielf,  and  as  it  were  awaking  from  his  Lethargy,  infpires  new  Spirit  into  all  the  Members  of 
this  great  Body;  that  all  of  them  may  be  fenfible  that  he  animates  them,  and  that,  they  may 
know  how  to  behave  under  him  as  they  ought.  •  ^ 

.  When  I  look  into  the  Hiftory  of  the  Ruin  of  the  weftern  Han ,  I  find  that  neither  Tyranny 
nor  Diftolutenefs  had  any  Share  in  it.  The  Princes  under  whom  it  happened,  had  none  of  thefe 
Views  :  But  they  were  extremely  lazy  and  indolent.  They  loved  their  Quiet  fo  much  that  in 
order  to  fave  the  Fatigues  of  fome  Months  or  Years,  they  expofed  their  Crown  and  their  Fami 
lies  to  the  Misfortunes  of  many  Ages.  The  Sovereign  is  the  fame  thing  in  a  State,  as  what  Hea¬ 
ven  is  in  the  Univerfe.  (*)  Chong  chi  commenting  upon  the  Book  I  king ,  and  fpeakinp-  of  the 
Properties  of  the  Heaven,  takes  particular  Notice  of  its  confiant  Activity  and  uninterrupted  Mo¬ 
tion.  In  effedt,  it  is  this  confiant  regular  Action  that  preferves  this  World.  The  Sun  and  the 
Moon  which  give  Light,  the  other  Stars  which  are  its  Ornaments,  the  Thunders  which  are  its 
Voice,  the  Rains  and  Dues  which  are  its  Benefits,  are  all  the  EfFedts  of  its  Adtion  and  Motion 
And  if  the  Heaven  were  without  Adion  and  without  Motion,  I  believe  that  this  unmoveable 
Mafs  corrupting  of  itfelf,  and  could  not  long  fubfift;  far  lefs  could  it  influence  all  the  reft  of 
the  Syftem. 


If  our  Prince,  taking  a  happy  Byafs  upon  this  Model,  (hould  one  of  thefe  Days  difplay  himfelf 
fhining  with  a  new  Luftre,  and  armed  with  a  noble  and  formidable  Relblution,  ffiould  he  make 
all  his  Subjedts  fenfible  that  he  will  not  bear  the  Title  of  Sovereign  in  vain,  and  that  he  h  re¬ 
vived  to  animate  and  be  animated  for  the  Good  of  the  Empire  which  is  under  him.  Then  all 
the  Men  of  Undemanding  would  immediately  crowd  to  affift  him  with  their  Advices;  and  all 
the  Men  of  Courage  would  prefent  themfelves,  and  ofter  to  ferve  him  at  the  Expence  of  their 
Lives;  they  would  ftrive  with  one  another,  which  of  them  fhould  beft  fécond  the  Adlivity  of 
their  Sovereign,  and  then  nothing  would  be  impracticable.  But  while  the  Prince,  either  indolent 
or  irrefolute,  won’t  difeover  what  his  Intentions  are,  or  leaves  People  to  think  that  he  intends  no- 
thing  at  all .  Tho  his  Officeis  were  equal  to  the  Lyu ,  the  Pfi  or  the  Ki,  what  can  they  do?  For 
which  Reafon,  I  begin  this  Memorial  by  requiring  in  a  Sovereign,  Activity,  and  a  determined 
Refoiution  eftedtually  to  reign  and  to  govern  his  Empire.  I  (hall  lay  down  in  the  following  Arti¬ 
cles,  what  I  think  is  mofi  eflential  for  doing  this  with  Succefs. 

Sufic,  after  blaming  his  Prince  for  too  lightly  changing  the  eftablifhed  Laws  and  Regulations 
on.account  of  feme  Inconveniencies,  proceeds  thus. 

They  who  give  thefe  Advices,  are  Literati  of  a  pedantic  Knowledge,  who  found  their  Opinion 
upon  fome  particular  Inftance  of  Antiquity.  As  for  me,  tho’  I  own,  I  think  there  is  fomewhat 
defective  in  our  Laws  as  we  now  have  them  ;  yet  the  bad  Succefs  of  the  Government  is  not 
owing  to  that  Defedt,  but  to  the  wrong  Choice  of  Men  who  are  put  in  Pofts.  The  Laws 
and  Regulations  of  a  State  refembles  the  five  Sounds  of  Mufic  -  in  the  Combination  of  the  five 
Sounds  with  the  fix  Lyu,  fome  can’t  fail  being  of  a  tender  lafeivious  Strain.  In  like  manner, 
ome  Inconveniences  will  attend  fome  Laws  and  Regulations  that  are  made.  Our  ancient  Sages 
_ayv  t  ns  well  ;  therefore  their  Laws  and  Regulations  were  very  few.  The  reft  they  trufted  to  the 
v  irtue  and  Difcretion  of  the  Perfons  whom  they  put  in  Poft.  The  Prince  ought  to  apply  all  his 

himCS«  ? i  v!^  I  ^  a  ^  ^  Minifter  :  But  he  ought  after  that,  to  put  a  real  Confidence  in 

rerffie™  him f  j°rouS  /  convinced  that  he  deferves  it.  If  the  Minifter  perceives  that  the  Prince 

then  onfe  hi  If  ve2;fc‘  t0  hlm>  ^e,  on  his  Part,  will  be  fearful  and  referved  :  He  will 

then  only  half  profit  by  his  Talents,  and  nothing  that  is  great  can  be  done. 

I  ms  Confidence  is  the  more  requifite  at  prefent,  in  that,  if  a  Minifter  would  put  Things  upon 
agouu  I  ooting,  he  will  find  great  Obftacles  in  the  abandoned  Indolence  that  has^crept  into  alhhe 


(jj)  Two  celebrate  Phyficians  of  Antiquity, 


Members 


(*)  Qnfit'ht! . 
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turh  themfelves  Yinff’  ,7‘dcb 's  tbe  EeaE)n  why  People  only  think  of  the  prelent,  and  never  d:f 
Z* S5  "hat  »  to  come.  A  Minifter  in  fuch  Circumftances,  muft  have  the  Cou- 

cannot  be  done  with  *  U'e  c?mmon  Ideas>  and  a  great  many  unwarrantable  Cultoms.  This 

does  not  fee  to  the  Bot  TZl  ?  grfaffield  for  E™y>  Detraftion,  and  Calumny.  If  he 
InTnYth  a  •  ,  "?m,°f  hls  Pnnce  s  Heart>  will  he  dare  to  oppofe  him ? 

deavours  to  makeYhe  bd/f  Z  uEmpitt  is  difcluieted  and  i"  Motion,  everyone  en- 

who  hlve  CourY'  ,,  °f  ,h7S  Tal?tS  that  he  can-  Whence  it  frequently  happens,  that  they 
have  on  v  Cunnin!  r  ,  8  *PAInterefts>  endeavour  to  ruin  one  another  s  while  they  who 
litde  gain  Strength’  JnF  TY  fi  £-°y  ÏÏ?®  an°ther  with  IefsNoife-  Thefe  PWtai  bY  üttle  and 
WhenPeaceU  rf  eft  Yf-ri  u®  fimftYng  Hand  t0  the  Diforders  and  Confofion  of  the  Empire, 
cafioned  bv  ^ArnSv^f  ^  n.ewDEl"Perorrbeing  informed  that  the  former  Troubles  were  oc- 
like  Misfortunes  errmbf  °  Çerta'ri  Perlons  of  a  greater  Merit  than  ordinary,  in  order  to  fhun  the 
out  anv  great  Cnnar'F  ,er  °ns  who  are  naturally  gentle,  fearful,  unambitious,  and  with- 

leaft  Ddhlultv  orcnrfYh  P^at  Is,the  C°nfequence  of  this?  At  the  End  of  a  few  Years,  if  the 

Affiftance  do/9  nor  fn  ’  rvf  ?rmce  r aS  n0t  01YMan  from  whom  he  can  b°pe  Affiftance.  And  if 
2^^1^t^,ntep0fc'  CVery  thmg  atkaft  infenfibly  lanSmlh«,  and  the  worft  is 

P.ffÎYY^i  °f  a,  firft  Ratf  obferve  a  different  Method.  In  the  longefl  and  mold  profound 

Seyr  7f  T  t°  ukeep  the  Minds  0f  Men  in  Exercife>  and  to  animate  the  SiLfts  to 
fl?  j-f  GOTOC  rf  Whlch  tbey  are  caPab'e-  For  this  End,  they  open  different  Ways  agreeable  to 
the  different  Inclusions  of  Men  ,  every  one  enters  with  Pleasure  into  feme  one  of  thefe  Ways 

every  one  moves  ,  ads,  labours;  one  is  animated  by  this  Motive,  another  by  that  :  In  the  mean 
time,  all  this  tends  to  promote  the  Intereft  of  the  Prince  and  the  State.  Thus,  to  open  different 
Ways,  and  to  put  your  Subjedls  in  Adlion,  calls  for  your  immediate  Application,  and  you  can- 

n0tc-eI1?-t00i.fo0n*  rA  !  the  .Obje<aion  that  lies  to  this  Advice  can  eafily  be  refuted. 

bufie  in  the  reft  of  this  Article,  refutes  a  Maxim  which  is  ftretched  too  far  concerning  the  Gen- 
tlenels  and  Indulgence  that  is  proper  for  the  Sovereign,  and  the  Mifappiication  of  the  Dodrine  of 
(*)  C hong  yong  by  fome  Pedants. 

In  another  Article  Sû  fié  fays  ; 

'  i  SirL  beh°ldr  what  is  ^  ‘in  general  of  an  Emperor  ;  being  placed  as  it  were  by  way  of  Loan 
above  the  reft  of  Mankind,  charged  with  extending  his  Cares  to  an  almoft  endlefs  Space  that 
every  thing  may  be  kept  in  order  ;  (+)  Does  he  profper  ?  Nothing  is  more  high  or  more  firm 
•Does  there  happen  a  troublefome  Reverfe?  Nothing  is  more  abjed,  nothing  more  frail.  And  the 
Tranfition  from  the  one  State  to  the  other,  depends  very  often  upon  a  mere  Trifle.  Therefore  a 
Prince  who  is  truly  wife  and  provident,  does  not  lay  near  fo  great  a  Strefs  upon  the  Means  of 
making  himfelf  feared,  as  of  the  Meafures  he  takes  to  make  himfelf  beloved.  Whatever  Care  he 
takes  to  maintain  his  Authority,  and  however  well  eftabliflied  it  appears,  yet  it  is  not  chiefly  upon 
this  thatvhe  founds  his  Confidence  ;  but  upon  his  knowing  that  he  is  too  well  beloved  for  any 
Subject  to  fail  in  his  Obedience  and  Refped.  He  immediately,  and  in  his  own  Perfon,  affures 
himfelf  of  the  Hearts  of  thofe  he  employs  :  And  they,  by  a  wife  and  loyal  Condud,  fecure  the 
Hearts  of  the  People.  This  is  his  moft  effectual, Security  in  his  high  and  elevated  Situation.  He 
who  founds  this  Security  upon  his  Name  of  Emperor,  or  upon  his  Sovereign  Power,  or  upon  the 
happy  Situation  in  which  he  has  put  Things,  may  indeed  maintain  his  Authority  for  fome  time 
if  no  Difficulty  occurs  ;  But  does  a  perplexing  Juncture  happen  all  of  a  Sudden  ?  He  finds  no 
Zeal  in  his  Servants:  They  are  all  with  Regard  to  him,  as  to  one  they  had  met  by  Accident 
upon  a  Road.  Does  two  Roads  meet  in  one  ?  They  falute  one  another  in  Form,  they  coldly  take 
their  Leave,  and  each  goes  his  own  Way. 

Behold  what  happens  to  Princes  who  are  too  haughty,  and  who  have  only  the  Art  to  render 
themfelves  formidable.  Are  they  in  any  Difficulty  ?  In  vain  do  they  look  out  for  fome  one  to 
affift  them,  for  no  body  appears,  and  this  for  two  Reafons  ;  Firft,  becaufe  the  Prince  is  not  be¬ 
loved.  Secondly,  becaufe  his  Haughtinefs  and  Fiercenefs  having  driven  from  his  Court  the  Men 
of  the  grcateft  Merit,  and  kept  all  others  in  Fear  and  upon  the  Referve,  no  body  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  manage  that  precious  Veffel  ;  and  in  Times  of  Trouble  and  Confufion,  every  one  de¬ 
clines  to  take  the  Trouble  of  it.  From  all  this  Su  fié  concludes,  that  the  Prince,  far  from  keep¬ 
ing  this  Veffel  always  fhtit  up,  ought  to  aft  fo,  as  that  a  good  many  People  may  be  accuftomed 
to  manage  it:  That  is  to  fay,  that  he  ought  to  invite  into  the  Government,  all  the  Men  of  Abi¬ 
lities  that  he  can,  and  give  each  of  them  an  Opportunity  of  exercifing  his  Talents.  He  then 
complains,  that  Emperors  frequently  render  themfelves  too  inacceffible,  both  by  the  Fiercenefs  and 
Haughtinefs  with  which  they  treat  their  Minifters  and  great  Officers,  and  by  a  hundred  perplex¬ 
ing  Ceremonies  that  are  too  mortifying  and  too  troublefome.  He  then  fhews,  that  the  greateft 
Emperors  both  of  ancient  and  modern  Times  have  aded  otherways.  It  is  true,  fays  he,  that 
Antiquity  recommends  to  Sovereigns  a  Gravity  worthy  of  themfelves,  and^  a  continual  watching 
over  their  Words  and  Adions.  But  it  is  likewife  true,  that  certain  injudicious  Literati  by  abufing 

manyTexts,  cherifh  the  Pride  of  Princes . That  which  feems,  continues  he,  to  prefs  moft  in  the 

State  of  Indulgence  and  Lazinefs,  that  has  gained  upon  all  the  Members  of  the  Empire  ;  is,  that 
Vol.  I.  7  E 


his 


This  is  the  Text  of  an  ancient  Book  upon  the  true  Mean. 
The  Expreffion  in  the  Chenefe  is  littrally,  Does  he  ■prof¬ 
ile  is  Mount  Tay.  Does  he  not prafptr  ?  He  is  (in  Egg  un¬ 


der  a  great  Weight. 

(Î)  That  is  to  fay,  the  Empire  and  its  Government. 
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his  Majefty  who  is  the  Head,  roufmg  himfelf  and  gathering  new  Strength,  would  put  all  the 
reft  ih  Motion  ;  for  this  End  he  lays  down  five  Articles  in  the  following  Terms.  * 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  next  to  the  Sovereign,  upon  the  Minifters  and  great  Officers  of  War 
depends  the  Happinefs  or  Unhappinefs  of  States.  It  feems  to  me,  that  your  Majefty  ought  to 
call  them  frequently  into  your  Prefence,  and  to  reafon  with  them  upon  Affairs.  ‘The  frequent 
Councils  you  hold  with  them,  will  produce  good  Views  ;  at  lead:  your  Majefty  will  reap  this  Ad¬ 
vantage,  that  you  will  thoroughly  be  acquainted  with  your  Servants. 

2.  (*)  The  Tay  chew  tfe ,  are  they  to  whom  you  entruft  the  Care  of  your  People  in  the 
Provinces.  It  would  be  proper,  when  they  are  changed,  either  when  they  are  going  elfewhere  or 
when  they  retire  from  Bufinefs,  for  them  to  be  obliged  to  repair  to  Court;  and  that  your  Majefty 
fllould  fet  a-part  a  Time  for  admitting  them,  and  enquiring  at  them  about  the  Cuftomsand  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  Place  they  have  juft:  left,  about  the  molt  perplexing  Affairs  that  have  occured  therein 
and  upon  the  Expedients  that  contributed  mod  to  difengage  them.  Befides  that  thefe  Informa¬ 
tions  may  be  very  ufeful  to  you,  you  will  thereby  difcover  the  true  Talents  of  Magiftrates. 

3.  In  all  Times*  our  Emperors  had  certain  Officers  appointed,  whofe  Employment  is  to 
entertain  them  with  ufeful  Difcourfe,  and  to  read  and  explain  to  them  our  King.  For  a  long 
Time  this  has  been  fo  eafily  difpenfed  with,  or  fo  fuperficially  perform’d,  that  it  is  done  with 
no  Advantage  :  and  yet  nothing  was  more  wifely  eftablifh’d,  or  more  ufeful,  if  it  is  confcien- 
tioufty  difcharged.  I  wifh  therefore  that  your  Majefty,  inftead  of  naming  the  Officers  as  you 
do  without  much  Care,  and  merely  for  Form-fake,  would  chufe  Perfons  proper  for  this  Office  : 
And  that  they  on  their  Part,  without  confining  themfelves  to  a  cold  tirefome  Leffon  upon  the 
King ,  were  capable,  upon  thefe  Texts,  to  entertain  your  Majefty  with  whatever  is  moft 
ufeful  and  curious  in  the  Hiftory  of  all  Ages. 

4.  If,  among  the  Advices  or  Memorials  that  come  to  your  Hands  from  the  Provinces,  there 
are  any  that  either  for  their  fine  Drefs  or  Solidity,  are  above  ordinary,  it  would  be  proper  for 
your  Majefty  to  call  the  Author  to  Court  ;  to  interrogate  him,  to  fhew  him  fome  Marks  of 
Goodnefs  and  to  commend  him,  were  it  no  more  than  to  encourage  and  infpire  him  with 
more  Liberty  to  give  you  ufeful  Advices  upon  Occafion. 

5.  Tho’  the  meaneft  Officers  do  not  commonly  converfe  with  the  Prince  himfelf,  yet  in  my 
Opinion,  your  Majefty  being  acquainted  by  fure  Methods,  that  any  one  amongft  them  has 
done  his  Duty,  fhould,  all  of  a  fudden,  and  without  telling  him  for  what,  call  him  to  Court 
and  acquaint  him  that  you  know  and  approve  of  his  Conduct,  and  let  him  tafte  of  your 
Bounty.  This  will  not  only  be  attended  with  no  Inconveniency,  but  it  will  be  a  good  way 
of  inculcating  the  Sentiments  of  Honour  and  Virtue  upon  others  of  his  Rank.  They  are  very 
numerous,  and  confidering  their  fmall  Appointments  and  the  vaft  Diftance  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  is  betwixt  them  and  the  Sovereign,  they  may  grow  negligent.  Both  they  and  all  the 
Empire  will  thereby  perceive  the  vaft  Tendernefs  your  Majefty  has  for  your  People  ;  your  Care 
to  contribute  all  you  can  to  promote  their  Happinefs,  and  your  Value  for  Merit  in  all  Ranks 
of  Life  ;  and  this,  in  my  Opinion,  will  be  a  new  Mean,  befides  thofe  pointed  out  by  the  Laws, 
to  encreafe  the  Number  of  good,  and  diminifh  the  Number  of  bad?  Officers. 

In  another  Article  the  fame  Sd  Jhê  fays,  When  no  Petition  is  fent  to  Court,  and  when  in 
effebt  no  Perfon  in  the  Empire  has  Reafon  to  complain  ;  when  no  Suppliant  appears,  and 
when  throughout  the  Empire  every  body  has  either  what  he  wifhes,  or  what  he  in  reafon  ought 
to  wifti  for  ;  it  is  the  Effebt  of  the  moft  fine  perfebt  Government  in  the  World,  and  the  brighteft 
Proof  of  the  luperior  Wifdom,  and  the  perfect  Difintereftednefs  of  thofe  who  govern.  Such 
were  the  happy  Reigns  of  the  great  Princes  Tan  and  Shun .  But  if  it  be  impoffible  to  put 
an  end  to  all  Supplications  and  Accufations,  it  ought  to  be  fo  ordered,  that  thefe  Law-fuits  and 
Petitions  be  difpatch’d  quickly  and  without  Delay,  that  the  Officers  of  the  Provinces  may  not 
affebt  fo  prodigious  a  Diftance  from  thefe  of  the  Court,  and  that  the  moft  common  People 
may  find  an  eafy  Accefs  to  the  Officers  of  the  Provinces. 

Man,  for  inftance,  has  a  Heart  and  two  Hands;  does  .he  feel  a  Trouble  in  any  Part  about 
him,  were  it  but  an  Itching,  tho’  the  Uneafinefs  in  the  Main  is-  inconfiderable,  and  incapable 
to  alarm  him,  yet  he  can’t  keep  his  Fingers  from  handling  the  Part  affedted,  and  that  too  very 
frequently.  Every  Time  they  approach  it,  is  it  by  an  exprefs  formal  Order  of  the  Heart  ?  No, 
there  is  no  Occafion  for  fuch  a  precife  premeditated  Order.  For  as  the  Heart  naturally  and 
habitually  abts  for  the  whole  Body,  the  Hands  are  likewife  naturally  habituated  to  follow  the 
Propenfity  of  the  Heart.  In  this  Manner,  Things  are  managed  in  a  State  which  is  governed  bv 
Sages  of  the  firft  Rate.  A  tender  and  fincere  Love  unites  the  Head  with  the  Members, 
and  the  Members  with  the  Head,  which  is  the  Emperor,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  their  Evils 
and  Dangers,  great  and  fmall,  are  in  common,  and  the  reciprocal  Affiftance  they  give  one  an¬ 
other  is  very  ready.  We  don’t  fee  this  Now-a-days. 

his  Complaints,  or 
3r  he  receives  no  Anfwer. 

0  _  _ j  _  _ _ ne  Things  to  the  Bottom, 

but  lely  upon  their  inferior  Officers.  It  is  thus  commonly  with  mean  interefted  Souls  who  do 
nothing  but  foi  Money.  But  when  once  they  receive  that,  the  Affair  is  difpatch’d  in  lefs  than 
a  Day.  But,  do  the  Petitioners  come  to  them  empty  handed?  they  let  them  dance  Atten¬ 
dance 


.  .  uoes  any  one,  who  is  opprefs’d  or  in  pinching  Neceffities,  carr) 
lus  Rights  at  Court  ?  It  is  as  if  he  addrefs’d  T’yen  or  Quey  Jhin , 
T.  he  Minifters  and  other  great  Officers  never  bv  themfelves 


*  The  fame  that  is  now  Chi fû,  or  the  firft  Civil  Officers  of  a 
City  oJ  the  hilt  Rink.  There  are  in  this  Province  «ftways  lève¬ 


rai  Cities  of  the  fécond  or  third  Order;  fornetimes  more,  fomc- 
times  fewer,  whofe  Officers  arc  fubordinate  to  him. 
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Thkss^that  7nhnIe,Ykar'  fD.°,  y0U  alk  0f  them  the  moft  jùft  Thing  in  the  World,  and 
may  force 'von  to  n  1  y°U?  They  find  Means  to  put  you  off  a  "long  Time  that  they 

without  your  Buiinefs.  &  £  1  ^  fll°rt’  y°U  muA  either  ftay  for  the  meereft  Trifies>  or  g° 

or  defthutedf' Vjgourtaw^ RrftTto'cW.!^  lUNures>  '"}  whicrh  the  Laws  beinS  iH-digefted 
another  is  onenJf  •  rur  f  ^eats  and  Injuftice.  At  prefent  when  that  Door  is  finit, 

our  Laws  f„L  n  •  iLaW  ‘  v  ,'S  made  a  ?rade  of  :  Is  a  Man  to  be  wrong’d  ?  They  feek  in 
by  which  he  m 't  ’  u  u™  fPCcious  Pretext>  his  Affair  may  be  reduc'd,  and 
may  be  it  is  out  t*  a/10th,er>  wbo  Pays  well>  t0  be  favour'd  ?  However  unjuft  his  Plea 

to  his  Cafe  he*  v.  '  oc  a.  -  lg  t,  t hat  under  Favour  of  fome  Article  of  our  Laws  which  relate 

Bufinefs  Rutfw  •hlSS,W-t  ^  Pre[ent-  theY  complain  much  of  the  Multiplicity  of  their 
have  at  man v  other  m.rea  ^  becâufè  they  have  more  Bufinefs  now,  than  they  u fed  to 

[  becaufe  thev  lmeL\  .  Ut  hecaufe  the  Officers  are  neither  indudrious  nor  expeditions, 

what  thev  w-mt  •  Thing  upon  their  Underlings  who  prolong  them,  in  order  to  extort 

and  from^Year  V  $ereb^ .^he!r  Buflnefs  grows  from  Day  to  Day,  from  Month  to  Month, 

I  and  expeditions  °ffi  eai?  tJ,|  tbe7  canfcarce  fee  the  End  of  it.  Make  your  Officers  laborious 

■  Subtefts  °1  Ü  dh:°SS  whicl]  r0U-  • anti  rM  ^ingS  fear’d  moft>  was>  Ieaft  fome  one  of  their 
bubjeas  loftng  Courage,  and  defpainng  of  Succefs,  (hould  entirely  abandon  the  Care  of  his  Ho- 

fton  bAf  F°ltUnew.  f  kferW1u  Pr,mf S  kne.w  wel1  that  when  k  comes  t0  that  Pafs  they  never 
p  way  in  Wickednefs,  but  hold  on  till  they  commonly  became  incorrigible.  For  which 

Reafon,  one  of  their  greateft  Cares  was  to  ad  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  that  their  Subjeds,  being; 
always  amoved  by  Fear  and  Hope,  fhould  never  be  weary  of  doing  Good.  With  this  View^ 
having  eftabhfhd  different  Degrees  of  Diffindion,  and  different  Pods,  to  which  confidcrable 
Appointments  were  annexed,  they  never  bellow’d  them  but  upon  deferving  Perfons  ;  but  they 
never  laid  any  Man  under  an  Incapacity  of  enjoying  them,  and  thereby  they  animated  every 
one  to  afpire  to  them.  The  Road  to  thefe  Polls  and  Honours  was  open  to  all  their  Subjeds  ; 
and  they  who  did  not  arrive  at  them,  could  not  juftly  impute  it  to  any  Thing  but  to  their  own 
Diiorders  and  Weaknefs.  Thus  there  was  feen  through  all  the  Orders  of  the  State  not  only 
a  great  Ardour  for  well-doing,  but  likewife  an  admirable  Con  Fancy  not  to  relax  nor  prevaricate, 
d  ftHl  what  Secret  had  our  ancient  Princes  to  arrive  at  this  ?  It  was  as  follows  :  Being  per- 
fwaded  that  the  Son  of  a  Man  of  Quality,  when  he  degenerates,  has  nothing  that  can  in  Reafon 
fet  him  above  the  Level  of  the  moll  common  People  ;  they  had  Regard  to  nothing  but  to 
Merit  and  Capacity  ;  they  were  fo  determined  in  this,  that  be  his  Birth  what  it  would,  with¬ 
out  thefe  two  Qualifications,  he  never  could  propofe  to  be  advanced  :  Thereby,  Men  of ’a  high 
Birth  had  a  Check  put  upon  that  Licentioufnefs,  which  is  fo  natural  to  them,  and  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  fupport  their  Ranks  ;  thereby,  the  meanell  who  were  confcious  of  Virtue  had  a  Spur 
to  excite  them  ;  thereby,  throughout  all  the  Empire  a  generous  Emulation,  which  produced 
admirable  Effe&s,  encreafed  every  Day.  0 1  what  juft  Notions  had  thele  antient  Princes  ! 
In  Progrefs  of  Time  this  Method  was  left.  Certain  Employments  were  annexed  to  Perfons  of 
a  certain  Rank  ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  however  great  their  Merit  is,  can  never  arrive 
at  the  fame  Employments.  Yet  now,  as  formerly,  fome  Promotions  are  always  made  with  an 
Eye  to  Merit  and  Virtue  j  at  lead:  this  is  pretended  :  but  I  find  wrong  Meafures  are  taken  for 
this.  For  Inllance,  it  is  now  regulated,  that  when  a  Man  has  got  his  Degree  of  (*)  Tjeng  tfet 
he  is  fure  of  a  Poll,  which  renders  him  equally  noble  and  rich.  Is  not  this  Promotion  a  little 
too  fwift?  He  has  fucceeded  very  well  in  his  Exercifes  on  the  Day  of  Examination.  But  muft 
we  conclude  from  this  that  he  has  Capacity  and  Genius  for  his  Affairs  ?  What  I  think  dill 
worfe  is,  that  thofe  of  a  certain  Condition  are  either  entirely  precluded,  or  fome  Bounds  are  af- 
fign’d  them,  beyond  which  they  cannot  pafs.  The  Officers  of  the  (f-)  Chew  and  the  (J)  Hyen, 
when  they  are  once  diveded  of  their  Pods,  can  never  recover  them.  Thefe  then  become  People* 
who  being  reduced  to  Defpair,  and  who  having  nothing  further  to  hope  for  or  to  fear,  grow  ca¬ 
pable  of  any  thing,  and  do  great  Mifchief  among  the  People.  Such  a  one  amongd  them,  at 
the  Bottom,  is  an  honed  Man  ;  he  has  Merit  and  Capacity  :  An  unlucky  Accident  happens 
to  him,  for  which  he  is  broken.  Thenceforward  no  more  Employments  to  him,  he  is  put 
under  an  everlading  Incapacity,  and  is  a  Man  who,  contrary  to  the  Maxims  of  our  Antients, 
is  render’d  defperate,  and  who  confequently  is  expofed  to  the  Temptation  of  being  very  wicked. 

I  think  that  thefe  Officers,  when  they  are  cadiier’d,  which  in  my  Opinion  never  ought  to  be 
done  but  for  fome  grievous  Faults  and  fuch  as  diew  the  Offender  to  be  a  bad  Man,  {hould 
have  Opportunities  and  Means  of  repairing  their  Faults  ;  at  lead,  they  fhould  be  left  in  a 
Condition  to  hope  to  recover  their  former  Character.  As  the  lower  Officers  of  thefe  great 
Tribunals  of  the  Court  are  People  that  cannot  be  wanted,  it  has  been  thought  expedient,  in 
order  that  the  Vacancies  in  their  Pods  may  be  fupplied,  to  make  a  Regulation,  that  after  fo 
many  Years  of  Service  they  fhould  have  Pods  given  them  in  the  Provinces.  There  was  good 
reafon  for  this  Regulation  ;  but  becaufe  thefe  Officers  for  the  mod  part  are  but  poor,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  determine  that  they  fhould  be  laid  undei  an  Incapacity  or  iffing  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  Rank:  fo  that  tho’  amongd  them  there  might  be  found  a  Man  of  the  fird  Merit,  he 
could  never  arrive  at  great  Pods  or  Dignities,  tho  he  had  lived  veiled  with  an  Office  ever  fo 
long  :  I  think  Inconveniencies  attend  this:  for,  in  (hort,  he  who  enters  into  Pods,  at  lead  in 
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fome  meafure,  has  an  Eye  to  Honour  and  Didin&ion  :  If  he  is  excluded  from  this  he  has 
no  other  View  from  his  Services  and  Labours  but  to  amafs  Riches.  Then  it  is  natural  for 
him  to  be  in  good  Earned;  about  this,  and  it  is  to  be  fear’d  that  this,  becoming  the  ruling; 
Paffion  both  of  his  Head  and  his  Heart,  will  tranfport  him  to  unwarrantable  ExcefTes. 

I  fay  almod  the  fame  Thing  of  thofe  People  who,  by  advancing  a  certain  Sum  to  the 
Royal  Treafury,  obtain  fuch  and  fuch  a  Pod,  but  always  with  this  Provifo,  that  they  can 
not  rife  higher.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  they  will  make  as  much  of  their  Pods  as  they 
can  :  And  then  it  is  to  be  fear’d,  that  they  fell  Judice  and  make  the  People  fuffer.  I  wifh 
that  no  Man  were  made  Ufe  of  whom  we  are,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  obliged  to  abandon,  and  who 
is  thereby  expofed  to  the  Temptation  of  abandoning  himfelf.  It  would  therefore  be  proper 
that  when  a  Man  is  put  in  inferior  Pods,  an  open  Way  were  left  him  for  attaining  to  the 
highed,  by  his  Capacity,  Merit,  and  Services. 

A  Prince  who  has  jud  Notions  of  Things,  never  believes  himfelf  fixed  upon  his  Throne 
but  in  the  fame  Degree  in  which  he  fees  his  Subjects  fix’d  in  the  Love  of  Virtue,  and  a  hearty 
Averfion  to  whatever  is  unjud  and  unreafonable.  Thefe  People,  who  under  our  three  famous 
Dynadies,  never  deviated  from  their  Obedience  and  Duty,  however  great  the  Danger,  or  how¬ 
ever  drong  the  Temptation  was,  Were  thefe  People,  I  fay,  ever  animated  by  the  Hopes  of 
Reward,  or  check’d  by  the  Fear  of  Puniffiment  ?  No.  But  their  Heart  being  fixed  in  Virtue 
and  the  Love  of  Judice,  they  could  never  refolve  upon  any  Thing  glaringly  inconfident  with 
thefe.  Cold,  Hunger,  Ignominy,  Death,  in  ffiort,  nothing  could  make  them  forget  what  they 
ow’d  to  their  Prince.  Behold  the  Reafon  why  each  of  our  three  famous  Dynadies  fubfided  fo 
long!  Under  the  following  Dynadies  Things  were  alter’d.  The  Subjeds  were  then  feen  fre¬ 
quently  to  negled  their  Duty  for  private  Intered,  to  forget  the  Orders  of  their  Sovereign  upon 
the  lead  Danger  which  they  run  :  they  made  Ufe  of  Artifice  and  Deceit  almod  in  every 
Thing  j  and  thus  they  eluded  the  mod  rigorous  Laws:  In  fhort,  having  a  hearty  Averfion  for 
their  Governors,  they  rejoiced  in  their  Misfortunes.  Then  did  Inundations  or  any  other  Ca¬ 
lamity  fucceed  ?  Did  any  Rebellion  rife  ?  The  whole  State  was  turned  upfide  down,  and 
the  Emperor  found  himfelf  without  Subje&s.  All  your  Literati  of  different  Ages  inform  us 
of  the  fame  Thing.  Under  our  three  famous  Dynadies,  fay  they,  great  Care  was  taken  of 
what  concerned  the  Indrudion  of  the  People.  Publick  Schools  and  frequent  Exercifes  were 
indituted;  and  for  this,  the  Rites  were  rigoroudy  inforced.  The  properUfages  in  affuming  the  Cap 
for  the  fird  Time,  in  Marriages  and  the  Times  both  before  and  after  Burials  were  obferved. 
This  was  afterwards  negleded,  and  for  this  Reafon,  the  People  at  lad  blufh’d  at  nothing.  Such 
is  the  common  Language  of  our  Literati.  For  my  Share,  I  remark,  that  at  different  Times, 
fince  thofe  of  our  famous  Dynadies,  Men  of  Merit  and  Virtue  being  fupported  by  the  Authority 
of  the  Princes,  have  reviv’d  thefe  publick  Schools,  re-edablidied  thefe  Exercifes,  and  reinforced 
the  Obfervance  of  thefe  Rites.  If  therefore  this  is  fufficient  for  the  Converfion  of  the  People, 
we  ought  to  endeavour  to  revive  the  Manners  of  Antiquity.  But  we  have  feen,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  the  People,  by  becoming  more  poliffi’d,  become  like  wife  frequently  more  wicked, 
more  cunning,  more  deceitful,  more  jealous,  and  more  proud. 

This  makes  me  fay,  not  with  danding  my  too  great  want  of  Capacity,  that  fuch  of  our  Li¬ 
terati,  who  talk  thus,  love  Antiquity  without  thoroughly  underdanding  it,  and  that  they  have 
not  rightly  dived  into  the  great  Secret  ;  they  knew  in  general,  that  Antiquity  had  a  right  Me¬ 
thod  for  rendering  the  People  virtuous  by  indru<ding  them,  but  not  didinguiffiing  what  was 
effectual  for  this  Purpofe,  and  upon  what  it  was  founded,  they  took  up  with  fine  Names,  or 
at  lead,  with  fine  Appearances.  Thefe  Appearances  are  indeed  ufeful  ;  and  without  them, 
the  Virtues,  which  is  the  folid  Part,  can  fearce  fubfid  long.  But  if  the  Prince  and  the  Go¬ 
vernors  confine  themfelves  to  fimple  Appearances  ;  their  Flatterers  and  fome  fuperficial  Literati 
will  tell  them,  that  Antiquity  is  reviving,  when  in  reality  there  is  no  Change  wrought  upon 
the  Morals,  and  the  fine  Name  of  the  Redorer  of  Antiquity  cannot  be  fupported. 

V û  vang  no  fooner  became  Emperor  than  lie  gave  to  the  People  great  Largeffes  of  Corn 
and  Money,  thereby  making  all  his  Empire  fenfible  that  he  was  quite  free  from  Avarice.  He 
treated  Men  of  Virtue  and  Merit  with  a  great  deal  of  Honour  j  thereby  giving  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  was  neither  proud  nor  paffionate.  He  veded  the  Defcendants  of  our  ancient 
Princes  with  Principalities  j  and  in  this  his  Goodnefs  was  difplay’d.  He  caufed  Fey  lyen  and 
Ngo  lay  to  be  put  to  Death  ;  by  this  his  Judice  appeared.  In  this  Manner  a  Prince  ought 
to  a&  :  In  this  Manner  he  ought  to  begin,  if  he  wants  to  labour  with  Succefs,  either  in  form¬ 
ing  or  reforming  the  Manners  of  the  People.  Every  Body  was  the  more  charm’d  with  this 
Conduct  in  Vû  vang ,  becaufe  his  Predeceffor  Chew  obferved  a  Conduct  quite  contrary  to  this. 
Vû  vang  thereby  gain’d  all  their  Hearts.  He  revived  Fidelity,  Zeal,  Difinteredednefs,  Modedy, 
and  the  Shame  of  bad  Actions.  After  which,  in  order  to  enrich  and  adorn  fo  beautiful  a 
Foundation,  fecceeded  the  Regulation  and  Obfervance  of  the  Rites,  Mufic,  Public  Leffons 
and  Schools,  the  Exercifes  of  the  Bow,  folemn  Feads  at  appointed  Times,  the  Ceremonies  of 

ap.  Marriages,  the  Times  before  and  after  Burials.  Thefe  outward  Appearances  druck  the 

yes,  and  revived  and  cheriffi’d  in  the  Heart  the  Sentiments  of  Virtue  :  and  nothing  was 
moie  c  arming  than  to  fee  how  each  took  a  Pleafure  in  doing  his  Duty. 

Ever  fince  the  Days  of  the  Fjin  and  the  Han,  all  the  Strefs  has  been  commonly  laid  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Laws,  and  the  Rigour  of  the  Officers.  This  has  been  made  the  Support  of 
Government,  without  Princes  troubling  themfelves  much  about  inculcating  the  Love  of  Duty 
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gaining  Ground  in  ’theH^T^c  a  t^ou^and  Years,  Craft,  Xntereft,  and  Avarice  have  been 
our  Lherati  want  to  ÏZ  *  °  ^  5  tiU  thf?  W  loft  the  &nfc  of  Shame.  When 

of  Ceremonies  and  Mufir  1  ^  call  Antiquity,  by  eftablifhing  certain  Decorums 

and  Grimace  put  their  Hand  ^  t  lls  ]s>  that  the  People  feeing  their  Evolutions 

they  will  lookPwith iSÎT  "  “ï’  and  Privately  their  Laugh  :  or  elfe 

are  by  no  Means  pleafed  with  f  V.  M°r  one  ®n.ot'lel >  a,'d  di (cover  by  their  Looks  that  they 

by  thefe  Means  beP  reSirJ  to  Î  b  f  TP  ^  the  Cafe  Can  '£  be  hoPed  ^>d 
am  of  Opinion, That  an“hl  V^..and/ Ha“ed  Vke?  F°r  “>?  Share,  1 

the  Virtues,  which  are  the  rffl-nt'  l  p  °U  d  be  „0  0wed-  1“  OI'der  to  inculcate  upon  them 
begin  by  thofe  which  it  mod-  erf  art>  you  lct  them  an  Example  as  Vû  vang  did,  and 
it  mofl  concerns ^  Pri'lce  “  Poffefs,  and  which 
not  what  Fidelity  and  Honour  Ï  P  ^  For  inIW>  if  the  ^ople  tnows 

People  are  qui  e  ignorant  of  e/S  '  fS’  PeaCe  and  ëood  °rder  IonS  &>bMt ?  If  the 

howP can  they  become  united  „  fl  n™  P®  P  Generofith  Equity,  and  Conftancy, 

only  endeavour  how  to  deceived Tp  1  m°ft  Peaceab!e  Times  the  Subjedts 

which  they  fee  their  Prince  M““  **?  G°Vern°rS  =  If  "  the  firft  Diffi^''y  in 

our  felves  with  haPn!  fheSecret^f  A  Y-  ^  ™dJ  t0  abandün  him  »  bow  «»  we  flatter 

quite  otherwife  W„S  r  of.Ant«l“«y  for  the  Amendment  of  the  People?  fince  it  is 

voPiP  h!  Y  may  %>  0n  the  COntrary*  that  in  this  Situation  of  Affaks,  if  great  Re! 

Peon  rwkh  SiPcerb3^  r  ”  “  A mere  Chance  “d  g°°d  Luck.  But,  would  Ce  inspire  the 

Pr°nœ  ZSrZV  h  u  rY  Snd  Pyalty?  theSecret  P°r  obtaining  this  is  as  follow*  t£ 
Punce  and  Governor  themfelves  muft  be  exadt  in  keeping  their  Word  to  the  People  WoU Id 

he  PrinœandX  *  n°b’e  °flntereftednefs>  *»d  generous  Equity  ?  The  heft  Way  is  for 
the  prince  and  the  Government  to  difcover  no  Avarice  nor  Rapacioufnefs. 

home  Time  ago,  when  there  was  an  Intention  to  raife  towards  the  Weft  of  the  Tellow  River 

capable*  tcT  beaf  Arms  ^  wh°!e  Famife-  and  alm“ft  ^  "Zs 

fw  J  .f  “  Am?s_  wef,  fnlifted.  In  order  to  engage  them  to  enlift,  they  were  aflur’d  bv 

1 1  PnH  onManlffr  ^ °es  difpatch  d  from  Court,  that  Recourfe  was  only  had  to  them  for  that  Time 

I  a  .  ?  Puffing j_  Exigency,  whicn  could  not  otherwife  be  fupplied  fo  readily,  that  they  fhould 

not  e  oblig  d  to  ierve  long,  and  that  they  fliould  afterwards  have  full  Liberty  to  return  fo  their 

refpedhve  Employments.  But  inftead  of  this,  foon  after,  they  were  rigoroufly  detained  in  the 
Service,  and  not  a  Angle  Man  of  them  difmiflfed.  S  7 

In  the  Years  named  Pau  ywen  there  were  different  Motions  and  Marches  made  by  all  the 
Troops.  Occanon  was  taken  from  this  to  increafe  the  Taxes  a  great  deal.  This,  it  was  faid 
was  only  upon  an  Emergency,,  but  a  good  many  Years  have  fince  intervened,  and  thefe  Taxes  ftill 
iuniii  i.  When  the  People  are  treated  thus,  how  can  Honour  and  the  Hatred  of  Deceit  be  incul- 
çated  on  them  ?  To  exadt  from  them  much  lefs  than  what  you  rigorouOv  may,  and  to  keep  your 
Word  with  them  even  when  it  is  difficult  fo  to  do,  areeffential  Maxims  to  Governors  •  if  it  is  faid 
that  thefe  Things  are  impracticable  in  a  State  where  Finances  are  eftablifhed  ;  my  Anfwer  is  that 
if  any  other  Courfe  is  held,  you  will  lofe  Ground  inftead  of  gaining. 

Difcourfe  of  Su  file  Brother  to  the  Su  the,  proving  that  a  Prince  ought  to  he  acquainted  with  the 

different  Characters  of  Men. 

1H  A  V  E  elle  where  declared  my  Sentiments  upon  the  Art  of  Governing  ;  and  fhall  not  repeat 
what  X  have  there  mentioned.  I  (hall  only  add,  that  a  Prince  who  wants  to  fucceed 
therein  ought  to  apply  himfelf  to  know  the  different  Capacities  and  Characters  of  thofe  he  em¬ 
ploys  :  Becaufe,  without  this,  all  the  reft  will  be  ulelefs.  And,  in  order  to  render  fo  neceffary  a 
Piece  of  Knowledge  eafy,  I  have  here  collected  fome  Pourtraits  different  from  one  another. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  at  prefent,  our  Emperor  has  no  body  about  his  Perfon  or  in  Employments, 
but  Officers  of  acknowledged  Wifdom,  approved  Probity,  and  fuch  as  are  incapable  of  giv-iiw  the 
Prince  the  leaft  Uneafinefs,  by  deviating  from  their  Duty.  It  is  however  ufeful  for  him  to  know 
and  may  be  dangerous  for  him  not  to  know,  that  there  might  be  found  others,  and  they  too 
amongft  Men  of  Merit,  of  a  quite  oppofite  Character.  Some  there  are,  whofe  ruling  Paffion  is 
the  Love  of  Glory.  Thefe  aim  only  at  Renown.  Riches  has  no  Charms  for  them  ;  they  may 
poffefs  them,  but  their  Relations  ufe  them.  Does  a  Poft  prefent  that  they  can  eafily  procure  ? 
They  are  fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  obtain  it,  that  they  take  a  Pride  in  yeilding  it  to  another 
who  is  their  Inferior.  Not  that  they  are  averfe  from  entering  into  Pofts.  For  if  their  Prince  pla¬ 
ces  them  in  one,  and  treats  them  with  RefpeCt,  according  to  the  Rites,  they  are  quite  ravifhed. 

But  if  he  treats  them  with  lefs  DiftinCtion,  being  intirely  infenfible  of  the  Motives  of  Xntereft  and 
all  that,  they  retire  from  Buftnefs.  Is  one  of  thefe  kind  of  People  in  Poft  ?  Nothing  is  fo  temperate, 
nothing  fo  difinterefted  ;  and  all  this  in  order  to  diftinguiffi  himfelf  from,  and  raife  himfelf  above’ 
the  reft  of  Mankind.  If  the  Prince,  out  of  Efteem  to  him,  fhall  endeavour  to  engage  him  with 
confiderable  Advantages,  he  is  as  it  were  afhamed  and  diffatisfied  at  his  Heart. 

Others  grafp  after  Riches  :  Pofts,  with  large  Penfions  annext,  are  their  Delight.  They  carefully 
lay  hold  on  all  Occafions  of  enriching  themfelves,  that  they  and  their  Families  may  live  at  Eafe. 

If'  fuch  enjoy  Lands  and  Houfes,  they  will  perform  great  Services.  But  if  a  Prince,  from  a  falfé 
Notion  of  their  Charader,  fhall  pretend  to  engage  them  by  the  Diftindions  of  meer  Honour,  thefe 
Sort  of  People  will  never  repay  him,  and  they  will  be  always  difcontented. 
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To  be  always  in  a  Humour' of  over-bearing,  is  a  conficferable  Failing.  And  yet  there  are 
peopl„  of  that  Character,  who  otherways  have  Merit  and  Capacity,  whom  if  the  Prince  defigns  to 
employ,  he  ought  to  manage  and  to  take  the  proper  Meafures  for  that  Effed.  Otherways  they 

will  be  continually  jangling  and  contending  with  others. 

There  are  others  who  have  a  mutual  Hatred  for  one  another.  A  Prince  ought  to  take  care  not 
to  employ  both  thefe  at  once.  One  Man  will  facrifice  to  his  Vengeance,  the  Succefs  of  the  mod 
advantagious  Enterprize.  Another  is  inflexibly  reiolute  and  diff  ;  a  Man  of  thefe  Characters  on 
fome  Occafions  is  neceffary,  and  therefore  a  Prince  ought  to  employ  him  :  But  do  not  pretend  to 
make  fuch  Men  bend,  for  they  will  fird  break,  and  that  lofes  them.  An  other  Man,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  is  fearful  :  Do  not  offer  Violence  to  his  fear,  for  your  Affairs  will  thereby  fuffer.  He  may 
be  very  ferviceable  to  you  when  no  Danger  attends  the  Service.  Thus  it  is,  that  a  Prince  ought  to 
ftudy  the  Characters  of  his  Servants,  in  order  to  keep  them  attach’d  to  his  Perfon,  and  to  make 
Advantage  of  their  Capacities. 

Bat  there  is  need  of  a  dill  more  particular  Care,  in  difeovering  and  preventing  the  bad  Defigns 
that  may  be  a  forming.  They  who  think  to  make  themfelves  the  Head  of  a  Party,  are  common¬ 
ly  Matters  of  the  deeped  Diffimulation  :  Their  Motions  are  fo  fubtle,  that  it  is  not  eafv  to  difeern 
them.  When  they  are  really  aCting  on  the  one  Side,  they  appear  intent  upon  the  other:  There  is 
nothin*  with  them,  but  falfe  Attacks  and  Counter-marches.  Men  of  this  Charader  have  been 
feen  in^  Times  pad,  whofe  real  Views  were,  ufurping  the  Authority  of  the  Prince,  and  yet  far 
from  contradicting  'him  in  any  thing,  they  ferved  him  with  all  the  Complaifance  and  Affiduity 
imaginable]  dudyfng  his  Inclinations,  and  carefully  procuring  all  the  Occafions  of  gratifying  them. 
Their  Aim  was,  that  the  Prince  being  abandoned  to  his  Pleafures,  might  abandon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  them.  They  then  took  that  Opportunity,  and  unlefs  the  Prince  had  been  much  upon 
lus  Guard  they  artfully  feized  the  Authority  which  he  had  as  it  were  depofited  in  their  Hajids. 
Such  formerly  was  the  ConduCt  of  Li  lin  ju. 

Befides,  when  thefe  Sort  of  People  are  once  pofieffed  of  Authority,  all  their  Care  is  to  contrive 
the  Mean's  of  keeping  themfelves  in  it,  lead  any  one  more  able  than  themfelves  fhould  fupplânt 
them,  which  they, are  in  continual  dread  of.  One  of  the  Methods  they  commonly  employ  for 
this  ÉffeCt,  is  to  form  and  to  foment  different  Parties  in  the  State.  Thereby  they  render  them¬ 
felves  as  as  it  were  neceffary  ;  while  they  who  can  hurt  them,  being  employed  in  fupporting  them¬ 
felves  on  other  Quarters,  thefe  other  in  the  mean  time  enjoy  the  Fruits  of  their  Artifice.  Li 
Un  fu  was  a  Man  of  this  Character  likewife. 

It  is  not  vicious  and  diforderly  Princes  alone,  who  have  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  being  thus  fur- 
prized.  Does  a  Prince  love  Men  of  Worth  ?  Has  he  an  Inclination  and  Edeem  for  Virtue  ?  Mean 
Souls  are  not  wanting  who  make  a  traffic  of  this.  By  what  Means  ?  By  Vice  in  difguife,  if  they 
are  not  much  on  their  Guard,  appearing  like  Virtue,  and  Virtue  when  disfigured,  having  a  Re- 
femblance  of  Vice.  A  defigning  Man  therefore,  knowing  that  his  Prince  has  a  Value  for  Virtue, 
immediately  makes  open  Profeffion  of  it.  But  if  he  praCtifes  it  for  fome  time,  he  is  foon  feen  to 
prevaricate.  When  Occafion  favours  him,  hepaffes  into  Villany  ;  this  was  the  Manner  in  which 
he  celebrated  Villain  Shê  hyen ,  behaved  in  his  Time.  When  thefe  Kind  of  Men  have  firmly 
united  their  Party,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  weak  Side  of  their  Prince, 
they  take  all  Advantages  of  it.  They  place  him  betwixt  twoExtreams,  the  one  of  which  leads  to 
their  own  Views,  the  other  they  well  know  is  difagreable  to  their  Prince,  and  thus  they  as  it  were 
drive  him  in  Spite  of  himfelf,  into  their  own  Defigns.  This  was  the  Practice  of  Numbeis  of 
Villains  in  the  former  Ages,  and  in  particular,  of  the  ambitious  and  crafty  Li  ki)  when,  that  ffie 
might  ruin  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Lfm,  die  fought . Perm iffion  from  Hyen  kong  to  retire. 

An  underdanding  Prince, who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  thefe  Characters,  knows  the  Views 
which  each  proposes,  by  the  fird  Steps  they  take,  and  reding  well  affur’d,  that,  the  more  Pains 
they  take  to  conceal  them,  the  lefs  judifiable  they  are,  he  is  never  more  upon  his  Guard,  than 
when  he  is  in  the  dark  as  to  the  Motives  both  of  their  Words  and  Actions.  Under  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  our  ancient  Kings,  none  were  feen  in  Pods  but  Men  of  the  mod  approved  Virtue,  the 
others  remained  in  Obfcurity.  Was  this  becaufe  amongd  thefe  lad,  not  a  Man  fought  to  be  a 
vanced  ?  Doubtlefs  feveral  did;  but  they  no  fooner  appeared  than  they  were  feen  through;  fo  that 
being  covered  with  Shame  and  Confufion,  they  condemned  themfelves  to  Oblcurity.  Happy  > 
if  what  I  have  feen  laid  down  can  in  the  lead  aid  my  Prince,  in  rightly  didinguiffiing  ?  en  pol 
fed  of  Virtue  and  Capacity,  from  thofe  who  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Another  DISCOURSE  of  the  fame  Sû  chê. 

AS  a  Man  in  Credit  and  Authority,  has  in  fome  Meafure  a  certain  Refemblance of  an  ambi¬ 
tious  Favorite,  the  Vulgar  confounds  thefe  two  Characters  together  ;  and  the  juf  Hatre  ox 
the  one  extends  to  the  other.  This  is  becaufe  the  unthinking  Many  take  up  with  extenoui  p- 
pearences,  and  never  examine  Things  to  the  Bottom.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  aim  bold  Stro  'es, 
which  encroach,  or  feein  to  encroach,  upon  the  Sovereign  Authority.  And  this  is  the  Reafon  w  y 
the  Vulgar,  being  furprized  by  Appearnaces,  dupidly  confound  them.  As  tor  me,  I  put  a  vu  e 
Difference  betwixt  thefe  two  Sorts  of  Men  ;  and  tho’  I  agree  with  every  body,  in  thinking  te  ^  e 
coin!  the  Ped  of  a  State,  yet  I  believe  it,  it  is  always  good  fora  State  never  to  be  without  at  er  on 
of  the  fil'd  Character.  An  honed  Man,  when  in  trud,  if  there  is  Occafion,  more  iincereq  an 
more  freely  than  any  one  elfe,  blames  the  Extravagance  of  an  ambitious  Favorite.  And  the  Steps 
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K  |?e  f“  t"^es,^re  neverfuch  as  thofe,  by  which  an  ambitious  and  ungrateful  Minion  authori- 
eS_.  fS  l  °n  u'  \/r  Tile  Eav?l*te  wh°  abufcs  his  Credit,  wants  to  ufurp  the  Sovereign  Authority* 
uv  p°*  CaVe  IS  /•  ‘lit£y  not‘En§  hut  the  Name;  how  does  he  behave?  When  within  Doors  with 
p°;  ^rJ.intX;>  not\nn§J  in  Appearance,  is  more  gentle,  nothing  more  fubmiffive.  Whatever  the 
T  for^R0^  r  "S  1S  a§ree<^  t0.hy  the  Minion,  who  is  fo  far  from  oppofmg  it,  that  he  never  is  at  a 
î  ‘m  w^n^r  tC>  ^PPort  lt#  The  Ptince,  deluded  by  his  Cunning,  grows  fonder  and  fonder  of 

him  Worthlefs  as  he  is,  he  greedily  liftens  to  what  he  fays  :  At  lait,  he  lets  him  engrofs  his 

r  ui6  °n  an  being  contented  with  the  Shadow,  he  abandons  to  this  Favorite  all  the 

1 1*  ,.j1S  ^utJ?ority-  Then  it  is,  that  the  ingrateful  Minion  makes  all  the  Empire  fenfi- 

’  e,°r  fe  e§l^e  °  Pavour  to  which  he  is  raifed.  He  boldly  takes  the  Ballance  in  his  Hand, 
and  freely  decides  upon  the  Lives  and  Fortunes  of  his  fellow  Subjects.  Rewards  and  Puniffi- 
ments  come  a  rom  his  Hands,  as  if  there  were  no  longer  any  Emperor.  He  humbles  one,  and 
rai  es  anot  •*er  ?  none  but  his  Creatures  are  in  Pofis,  all  the  Officers  great  and  fmall,  are  devoted  to 
mm,  and  proud  to  become  his  Confidents.  Behold  the  Favorite  now  as  the  Mailer;  and  the 
Empire  is  rare  to  fuffer  ;  but  the  Evil  is,  as  it  were,  pad  Remedy. 

.  Le^/,  n0W  caE  our  E7es  upon  the  Condudt  of  one  whom  I  call  a  Man  of  Credit  and  Autho- 
nty.  What  a  vaft  Difference  is  there  betwixt  this  Cnaradter  and  the  one  I  have  juft  now  deferibed  ! 
If  the  Prince,  as  is  fometimes  the  Cafe,  from  a  Sally  of  Paffion,  ffiall  unfeafonably  defign  to  en- 
gag>-  in  lome  foolifh  Undertaking,  he  honeftly  oppofes  it  ;  and  in  refpedful,  but  flrong  Terms, 

-  lays  before  him  his  Reafons  for  diffwading  him.  If  it  happens  that  the  Prince,  without  removing 
•  oi  regarding  them,  fhall  obftinately  purfue  the  Didates  of  his  Paffion,  tho’  evidently  againft  his 
own  Flonour  and  the  Good  of  the  State;  in  that  Cafe,  he  lets  his  Prince  fay  on,  and  without 
minding  the  Orders  which  proceed  from  the  Suggeftions  of  his  Paffion,  he  follows  the  wifefl 
Courfe,  both  for  the  Good  of  the  State  and  the  Honour  of  his  Prince,  who  recovering  from  the 
-Tranfport  which  dimm’d  his  Reafon,  is  very  well  pleafed  that  Things  have  been  managed  in  that 
Manner,  It  is  plain,  that  the  Emperor  ought  to  be  the  firft  mover  of  every  thing,  both  at  Court 
and  over  all  the  Empire.  But  the  Good  of  the  State  likewife  requires,  that  there  ffiould  be  at 
Court  a  Number  of  creditable  Officers,  who  make  it  their  Duty  and  Employment,  inccffantly  to 
watch  over  the  Public  Good;  and  who  having  the  Honour  to  approach  the  Prince,  are  incapable 
cf  a  wretched  abjed  Fawning  which  makes  them  truckle  to  his  Paffions;  who  being  cloathed 
with  a  Poft,  whofe  very  Badges  have  fomewhat  formidable  in  them,  inflead.of  making  a  vain 
ftrong  Parade,  acquit  themfelves  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  a  refpedful  Dread  retrains  within  the 
Bounds  of  their  Duty, all  their  Inferiors;  while  at  the  fame  time,  the  Prince,  Sovereign  and  Mafler 
as  he  is,  perceives  that  he  can’t  do  every  thing. 

Thus  behaves  a  Man,  whom  I  call  a  Man  in  Authority;  as  his  Condud  is  plainly  different 
from  that  of  an  ambitious  Favorite,  fo  are  his  Views.  The  one  feeks  to  raife  and  to  enrich  him* 
lelf  :  The  other  to  advance  the  Good  of  the  State  and  the  Honour  of  the  Prince.  All  the  Em» 
pire  fixreiy  cannot  be  mistaken  in  this.  I  then  fay,  that  as  an  ambitious  Favorite  is  a  Peft,  fo  it 
greatly  concerns  a  State,  that  it  never  ffiould  be  without  Men  of  Credit  and  Authority.  We 
ffiall  fuppofe,  that  there  are  in  it  no  fuch  Men  :  Behold,  then  the  Prince  abandoned  to  himfelf  in 
his  mofi  violent  Tranfports,  and  the  mod  tickliffi  jundure.  How  then  can  the  State  fail  to  fuffer? 

We  ffiall  fuppofe  a  Prince  eafy  enough  in  hearing  Remonflrances?  What  ffiall  become  of  him, 
if  he  has  not  about  him  a  Man  of  Weight,  Credit  and  Authority,  who  will  dare  to  expofe  him¬ 
felf  to  ruin,  by  oppofing  his  Prince,  or  by  making  himfelf  anfwerabie  for  the  Event  of  an  im¬ 
portant  Affair  ?  He  will  "always  find  People,  who,  in  order  to  give  themfelves  Airs  of  Importance, 
will  prefent  to  him  frequent  Remonflrances  upon  mere  X riffles,  the  good  or  bad  Succefs  of  which 
is  of  no  Confequence.  Does  an  Affair  happen  that  concerns  the  Welfare,  and  even  the  very  Being 
of  a  State.  All  thefe  Gentlemen  are  dumb  :  Every  one  of  them  fearing,  lead  he  fhould  ruin 
himfelf.  Flow  difaderous  is  this  for  a  State,  and  for  a  Prince  who  is  at  once  its  Mader  and  Father. 

Formerly,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Wey  affembled  Soldiers,  that  he  might  take  and  difpatch 
out  of  the  Way  certain  Kyang  cbong.  King  Vu  ti  in  great  Wrath,  brought  Troops  into  the  Field 
apffind  his  Son.  The  two  Armies  met  and  fought,  but  very  coldly;  and  the  Hereditary  Prince 
retir’d  to  a  neighbouring  Country.  The  King  being  dill  enraged,  encreafed  his  Armies,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  todedroy  the  States  that  had  dickered  the  Prince.  Had  there  been  then  at  Court  a 
Man  of  Credit  and  Authority,  fuch  as  I  have  deferibed  ;  and  had  this  Man  boldly  raifed  himfelf, 
oppofed  the  Kings  Fury,  had  made  the  Son  ienfible  of  the  Fault  he  had  committed,  and  at  the 
fame  time  diewed  the  Father  how  much  he  had  been  to  blame,  the  King  would  have  found  time 
to  cool  and  the  Prince  to  have  appeafed  his  Anger,  and  then  Matters  would  have  been  foon  made 
up  But  alas!  Tho’  every  one  fees  what  ought  to  be  fpoken  and  adted,  no  body  dares  to  fpeak 
and  adt  •  then  it  is,  that  there  is  not  a  Man  of  Authority  in  the  Kingdom 

From*  all  this  in  my  humble  Opinion,  I  think,  that  we  may  conclue!  ',  that  whoever  has  the 
Interefl  of  the  State  really  at  Heart,  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  a  real  Good,  that  there  is  in  it  feme 
Man  of  fuch  a  Charadter,  who  by  his  great  Authority  and  uncommon  Credit,  ffiould  keep  all  the 
Officers  of  the  State  in  their  Duty,  and  who  in  perilous  Times,  may  for  the  Good  of  the  State 
and  the  Prince,  zealoufiy  undertake  a  bold  Stroke,  and  fupport  it,  without  ruining  himfelf.  I  own, 
that  in  fuch  Times  as  the  prefent,  in  which  all  the  Empire  enjoys  a  profound  Peace,  fuch  a  Per- 
fon  may  be  (*)  difpenfed  with  without  any  Inconveniency.  But,  befides  that  it  is  prudent  to  guard 
at  a  Difiance  ao-aiiift  all  unforfeen  Misfortunes,  fuch  Perfons  are  always  ufeful  in  a  State. 

(*)  This  Difcourfe  is  an  Apology  for  fome  Psrfon  againft  whofe  Credit  and  Authority  Murmurs  had  arifen. 

T  yea 
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Tyennan  fong,  after  having  made  a  Very  long  Difcourfe  to  the  Emperor  Shin  tfono-,  in  which  1 
gave  him  fever  a  l  Advices  concerning  Government,  concludes  in  tkej'e  Terms. 

TH  O  the  Chew  family,  after  it  came  to  the  Poffeffion  of  the  Empire,  was  always  diftin 
guifhed  by  Virtue:  Tho’  Pen  vang  and  Viivang ,  by  the  fame  Method,  laid  the  glorionc 
Foundation  of  the  Dynafty  of  that  Name  ;  yet  it  was  under  their  Succeftor  Ching  vang  that  thef 
fine  Odes  are  made,  which  are  called  (§)  Ta  and  Song.  It  was  under  the  happy  and  flourifliine 
Reign  of  this  Prince,  that  amongfi:  other  Things  thefe  Odes  declared.  “  Whang  tyen,  as  a 
“  Father,  loves  whatever  is  folidly  virtuous  :  Wifdom  and  Virtue  are  his  mofi  acceptable  Sacri 
“  fee  :  ”  The  Defign  of  the  Poet  is  to  inculcate  upon  Ching  vang,  by  thefe  emphatical  Expreflf 
ons,  all  neceffary  Care  that  he  might  not  degenerate.  In  effedl,  nothing  is  more  eftential  than 
this  is  for  a  Prince  ;  the  more  flourifhing  his  Reign  is,  the  more  ought  he  to  be  afraid  of  himfelf  • 
And  his  Subjects  cannot  give  him  a  ftronger  Teftimony  of  their  Zeal,  than  to  infpire  him  with 
this  wife  Dread.  This  was  not  pradlifed  under  the  Chew  Dynafty  only-  for  during  the  famous 
Reigns  of  the  great  Tau  and  Shun,  the  Prince  and  his  great  Officers  were  always  mutually  fayffi* 
to  one  another;  ‘  Let  us  watch,  apply  ourfelves,  and  be  attentive,  a  Day  or  two  well  or  ill  fpenf 
may  have  great  Confequences.’  Permit  me,  Great  Sir,  that  forgetting  my  own  Infignifkancv’ 
fpeaking  with  the  fame  View  that  the  ancient  Book  of  Verfes  did,  and  congratulating  vou  upon  a 
Reign  more  glorious  than  any  that  was  feen  under  the  Song  Dynafty,  I  may  congratulate  you  vet 
more  upon  having  underftood  this  Truth  :  “  That  Whang  tyen,  like  a  good  Father  love*  what 
“  ever  is  folidly  virtuous,  and  that  Wifdom  and  Virtue  are  to  him  the  moft  acceptable  Sacrifices  ” 
What  Matter  of  Joy  is  it  for  us  to  fee,  that  this  Perfuafion  renders  you  carefull  refpedfully  to  fol 
low  the  Views  of  Whang  tyen,  that  it  infpires  you  with  a  fecret  Dread  leaft  you  ffiould  deviate 
from  them,  that  it  makes  you  feek  your  own  Perfedion  and  your  Peoples  Happinefs  in  every  Ob" 
jed,  and  every  Day  to  labour  with  new  Ardour  therein,  and  to  difregard  every  thing  that  might 
put  a  Stop  to  it  !  It  remains,  that  you  fhould  never  be  inconfiftent  with  yourfelf:  My  Zeal  make* 
me  wifti  for  this,  and  with  this  View  it  infpires  me  to  call  to  your  Remembrance  this  Paffage 
in  the  Book  of  Verfes.  v  d®p'| 


In  the  firft  of  the  Tears  named  Y  wen  yew,  the  extraordinary  Inundations  occafioned  a  g reat  Barren- 
nejs  over  tbe  Province  of  Che  kyang  and  Kyang  nan.  Upon  the  Information  given  in  by  the  Offi¬ 
cers  of  thefe  Provinces,  the  Emperor  ordered  a  hundred  [*)  Wan  of  Rice  to  be  fur  ni  fed  out  of 
the  Granaries,  and  twenty  Wan  of  Derniers  out  of  his  Treafury ,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor 
■  The  Dijlribution  and  Management  of  this  Bounty  was,  according  to  Cufiom,  entrufied  with  certain 
Officers.  Thefe  Orders  were  fcarce  filed  out,  when  it  was  told  to  the  Emperor,  that  the 
Officers  of  the  Province  had  perhaps  impofed  upon  him ,  by  reprefenting  the  Evil  to  be  greater 
than  it  really  was  ;  befides,  that  there  was  Reafon  to  fear,  that  the  Charity  would  be  mi f applied  ; 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  depute  feme  Commiffiaries  from  the  Court,  who  might  give  Evidence  how 
far  the.  Calamities,  occafioned  by  the  Inundations,  reach'd,  and  proportion  the  Quotas  of  the  Chari  tv 
,  according  to  the  different  Exigencies  of  the  Sufferers.  In  confluence  of  this  Advice,  a  Scheme  was 
prefented  to  his  Majefly  for  that  Effett.  The  Emperor  remarking,  that  Fan  tfu  yu  was  not  of  the 
Number  of  thofe  who  had  made  thefe  Remonf  ranees,  tho  by  his  Employment  he  naturally  ouA:t  'to 
have  been,  put  the  Scheme  into  his  Hands,  and  ordered  him  to  give  him  his  Advice  thereupon.  *  Fan 
tfu  yu,  having  i  ead  it,  fealed  it  up,  and  fent  it  back  to  the  Emperor,  with  the  following  Difcourfe. 


GREAT  Sir,  I  find,  that  under  the  Tang  Dynafty,  in  one  of  the  Years  named  Tali,  the  In¬ 
undations  were  fo  great  in  a  certain  Quarter,  that  all  the  Magiftrates  gave  Accounts  of  them 
at  the  Couit,  except  the  Magiftrate  of  Wt ey  mu,  who  faid,  that  his  Diftrid  had  fcarce  fuffered  any 
thing.  However  it  appeared  from  the  Information  of  a  (f  )  Tu  tfè ,  who  was  deputed  for  that 
purpofe,  that  in  the  Territory  of  Wey  mu,  the  Waters  had  overflowed  upwards  of  3000  (+)  King 
of  Arable  Ground.  Upon  this,  the  then  Emperor  venting  many  heavy  Sighs  ;  faid,  This  is  frange  : 
it  is  natural  that  a  Magiflrate ,  who  is  the  Father  of  the  People  immediately  committed  to  his  Care, 
ffiould  exagerate  their  Wants,  that  he  may  procure  them  Relief  ;  but  here  is  one  who  dffembles  them, 
finely  he  is  void  of  all  Compaffion.  He  then  immediately  degraded  him  from  the  Poll  he  then 
held,  and  gave  him  one  more  inconfiderable. 

Under  the  Reign  of  Te  tfong,  the  Rivers  Kyang  and  Whay  having  overflowed,  did  fomeDa- 
mage  Lû  chê,  who  then  was  Minifter  of  State,  begged  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  would  give 
ome  fupply  to  the  Places  that  had  fuffered.  The  Emperor  having  read  his  Petition,  appeared 
not  veiy  inclinable  to  giant  it.  If  faid  he,  on  thefe  Advices,  I  fhould,  upon  every  Damage  a 
country  fuffers  be  fo  Jim  pie,  as  to  order  the  Inhabitants  Largcffies,  'there  is  Reafon  to  fear,  that  I 
be  ffi'pofed  upon  and  frequently  deceived  by  falfe  Reports.  Lû  chê,  not  at  all  difeouraged  bv 
is  Anl.wer,  ftill  foliated  the  Prince,  and  amongft  other  Things  laid  to  him  ;  Sir,  lour  Majefiy' s 
tears  have  very  little  Foundation,  for  Flattery  is  the  Vice  of  the  Time.  Do  the  Officers  of  your 
Provinces  touch  m  their  Memorials  on  any  Points,  which  they  think  will  be  agreeable  to  sou  'they 
exagerate  them ,  and  jeem  never  to  he  weary  'of  infifing  upon  them.  Are  they  about  to  give  \ any  Ad- 

rJfCf.j  ]at  maJ  trouhle  If  They  do  it  in  a  very  curfory  Manner,  and  injtead  of  aggravating  the 
dimmijh  it  as  much  as  they  can:  And  it  too  often  happens,  that  by  thefe  Advices  artfully  deli¬ 
vered. 


(\;  1  iic  titles  of  two  Chapters  in  the  SP  kinv  or  Book 
of  Verfes. 

(  )  A  IFan  is  10,000  Tan.  A  Tau  is  100,  or  a  12c  Pound 


Weight. 

-f)  A  Doflor,  wjiofe  Station  obliges  him  to  fce  about  Court. 
Ct)  The  Name  of  a  Meafure. 
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V-win'yIufhe  ^afunt™  Whf-  hdl  this  dutter  about?  a  moderate  Exgehce  which  mil 

a  izs? * hLrd  the  °** 

Minifters  faid"'  «You^IT  F"-  &  th®  EmPeror  H)'‘'n  tfing  addreffing  himfelf  to  his 

•  have  fuff  da-eTe°a  *at  laft  Year  *e  Countries  of  Chê  and 

-  *  and  yet  a  Â  J  who  ha!  ’  f  °verflow‘nSs  of  the  Water.  then  by  a  long  Drought  ; 

«  Whichfhall  I  then  EpI'  ?  C°îneu  t^pnce>  ^ays?  that  the  Damage  is  but  inconfiderable. 

Æi 1  “ke  !  '  « <-» *L  •* 

<  areSaHe^velvareeadallt£reInf0rma^nS  u  *e  MaSiftrates  of  thefe  two  Countries;  when  they 
«  himfelf  left  that  the  C  ^  ^  u  ^Ut  Perce*ves>  ^at  he  who  gives  them  trembles  for 

■  Appearance  Ptherdtha LM  ^  ST* f°  ^  the  Sufei»ga  of  the  People.  What 

«  falfe  Advice?  It  is  mnn>  n  T  t^.^l<P°|itlonsi  would  dare  to  incur  your  Difpleafure  by 
‘  talked  like  aflatterinp-  Co  eheve  that  t.iis  Vu  tje ,  whom  your  Majefty  mentions,  has 

.  this  Tu  tCê  s  22™Tk  lteV£r  TheAthouSht  would  pkafc you.  I  want  to  know  who 
.  are  in  the  RDh t  nf  Tr  W*  t0  Juftlce>  and  Punil^d  according  to  our  Laws.  You 

«  ZS  -1  F  r  rePhes  ,the  E'nPer°r>  Men  are  the  Wealth  of  a  state;  and  they  ouAt 
«  cafionse  Twas  no?"  aS  U  IS .known  that  they  fuffer.  Sufpicions  are  unfeafonable  on  thefe  Oc- 

,d5:ngVI<s“s,™?hSSii°bj'a'd  -  *  °*»  »”  *-  »-  «  <■« 

;  of  lei’r  nfftrJl rtPu  Wh'Ch  F  -nCEM  and  Wife  KbSS  and  Princes  drcaded>  was>  Ieaft  fome 

th  ir  Officers  fhould  prevent  their  being  acquainted  with  the  Miferies  of  the  People:  That 

nîdo  >  P°ffX  l°  fa^e  the  F-mances  fhonU  only  half  relieve  them,  or  for  want  of  Capacity  fhould 

f  ffef  y  yr  Th  u  maue  thefe  tW°  excellent  Minifters  Lû  chê  and  Li  kyang  always  to 
fpeak  out.  At  prefent,  when  the  two  great  Provinces  of  your  Empire,  who  furnifh  more  to  the 

Expences  of  your  Court,  and  Payment  of  your  Troops  than  any  other,  are  afflifled  with  an  ex- 
-tream  Famine,  will  you  not  fly  to  relieve  them  ?  Behold  a  great  Number  of  your  good  Sub-efts 
like  fomany  Children  without  a  Nurfe,  reduced  to  Extremity,  fending  up  lamentable  Cries  or 
elfe  being  too  weak  to.  fend  them  up,  wait  with  open  Mouths  for  what  may  a  little  prolmw 
■ayr^r'  .mi^ra^->  e  You  are  their  Father  and  Mother;  and  can  you  be  infenfible  to  then* 

Mènes?  WiO  you,  by  a  miftaken  Frugality,  deny  them  Relief?  My  Colleagues  fay,  that  a 
hundred  Wan  of  Rice,  and  twenty  Wan  of  Derniers  are  a  great  deal,  and  that  if  the  Magis¬ 
trates  {ball,  according  to  the  Proportions  laid  out  by  the  Commiffaries,  faithfully  employ- it° in 
diftributing  (*)  Rice  Gruel  among  the  Poor,  the  Famine,  tho’  it  were  as  great  as  is  reprefen  ted. 
may  be  fupplied  by  this  Relief.  For  my  Share  I  maintain,  that  of  all  the  Methods  of  reliev¬ 
ing  the  Neceffities  of  the  Poor,  that  of  diftributing  Rice  in  this  Manner,  is  the  leaft  proper  and 
effectual,  Befides  other  Inconveniences,  the  Poor  muft  be  affembled.  From  thefe  Affem hi ies 
arife  contagious  Diftempers,  which  increafe  the  Calamity.  No  !  when  a  Prince  is  really  touch’d 
with  the  People’s  Sufferings,  this  Method  is  never  taken,  and  he  never  relieves  them  by  Halves, 

My  Colleagues  fay  further,  that  it  is  the  Cuftom  of  the  People  to  exaggerate  their  Loftes 
and  Misfortunes.  I  own,  that  in  certain  Years  fome  Irregularities  in  the  Seafons  may  have 
given  Rife  to  Cheats  ;  and  difingenuous  People  have  taken  that  Occafion  to  aggravate  their 
pretended  Loftes.  But  this  can  never  be  prefumed  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  which  is  not  that  of  a 
Year  indifferently  good  or  bad,  or  a  Barrennefs  that  is  doubtful.  '  It  is  the  greateft  that  has 
ever  been  feen  ;  the  People  being  obliged  to  quit  their  Dwellings,  wander  from  one  Place  to 
another,  reduced  to  Beggary,  and  expecting  Death  alone  :  in  Circumftances  fuch  as  thefe,  to 
fufped:  that  the  Wretched  are  counterfeiting,  and  to  doubt  of  their  Milery,  is  a  Proof  of  great 
Hardheartednefs. 

Your  Majefty  is  petition’d  to  name  Commiffaries  from  Court,  who  fhould  repair  to  the 
Spot,  and  caufe  the  Arable  Ground  to  be  meafured  :  going  thorough  the  Cities  and  Villages, 
and  counting  the  dead  Perfons,  and  the  ruined  Houfes:  that  from  their  Report  you  may  judge 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Information  that  has  been  given  you,  that  the  Magiftrates  who  *  have 
impofed  upon  you  may  be  punifhed,  and  that  the  Relief  may  be  proportioned  more  juftly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Wants  of  every  Country. 

lean  fay  from  my  own  Knowledge,  that  it  is  a  publick  and  a  notorious  Fa<ft,  that  from 
the  firft  Moon  to  the  ftxth,  there  has  been  confiant  Rains  in  thefe  Places  ;  thefe  exceftive 
Rains  have  made  the  Lake  Tay  to  overflow  ;  the  Overflowing  of  this  Lake  have  laid  San  Tew 
and  other  Cities  under  Water  ;  the  Fields  have  in  fuch  a  Manner,  and  for  fo  a  long  a  Time 
been  covered  With  the  Water,  that  they  have  not  been  able  for  to  fow  their  Rice  ;  the  Houfes 
in  the  Villages  have  been  feen  either  funk  under,  or  floating  above,  the  Water  ;  the  Hufbandmeh 
have  fold  their  Cattle,  and  are  difperfed  abroad  a  begging.  I  fay,  that  thefe  Calamities  are 

notorious.  . 

I  muft  add  that  your  Majefty  being  informed  of  this  ought,  in  order  to  alleviate  it,  to  fhew  the 

fame  Zeal  as  you  would  do  in  extinguifhing  a  burning,  or  in  affifting  Perfons  who  are  drown¬ 
ing.  Judge  if  the  Suggeftions  of  my  Colleagues  agree  to  thefe  Circumftances.  Their  Methods 
are*  very  difficult  in  the  Practice,  fubjedl  to  many  Inconveniencies,  and  at  the  Bottom  proper 
-  /”r  G 
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Vol.  L 

(*)  A  little  Rice  ftceped  in  a  good  deal  of  Water,  and  redued 

i  a  kind  of  Gruel.  . 

(f)  Another  Author,  on  a  like  OccaJion,  fays.  Id  is  better  to 


be  flow  more  than  is  fufpeient,  and  to  give  to  the  Eijbindmen 
'wherewithal  to  fupport  themfelvis ,  that  they  may  nqt  abandon 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Grounds. 
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to  deftroy  innocent  People*  Befides,  a$  the  Defign  of  thefe  Enquiries  muft  be  known  and 
that  there  are  Coinmiffanes  appointed  for  that  Eftcdt,  the  Officers  of  the  Provinces  will  take  the 
Alarm  ;  and  every  one  of  them  fearing  fome  troublefome  Accident  to  himfelf,  will  provide  for 
his  own  Safety,  take  as  fmall  Concern  as  he  can  in  the  publick  Calamities,  and  leave  the 
People  to  perifh. 

After  fome  Examples  drawn  from  Hiftory,  Fan  tfu  yu  continues  in  thefe  Terms  : 

Sir,  Your  Liberalities  are  divided  ;  three  Sorts  of  Officers  being  entrufted  with  them  R 
is  going  too  far  if  your  Majefty,  according  to  the  Projet  laid  before  you,  ffiould  multinlv 
your  Precautions,  and  thereby  feem  to  regret  the  Bounty  you  have  ordered  :  This  would  look 
as  if  you  undervalued  the  Lives  of  Men  ;  and  your  Subjeas  will  never  again  dare  to  have  Re 
.  courfe  to  you.  All  that  your  Anceftors  feared  on  fuch  Occafions  was,  leaft  the  People  fhould 
not  be  relieved  with  fufficient  Speed  and  Liberality.  And  when  they  fent  CommifFaries  and 
Infpedtors,  it  was  not  to  check  and  intimidate  the  ordinary  Officers,  but  to  embolden  them 
In  effea,  thele  Officers  fhew  a  good  deal  of  Difficulty  to  part  with  the  Corns  and  the  Mone^ 
for  which  they  are  accountable.  For  this,  and  for  many  other  Rea fons  they  commonly  b 
their  Reprefen tations,  rather  diminifh  than  encreafe  the  common  Calamities.  But  granting 
there  had  been  fome  Mifreprefen tations,  they  muft  have  been  very  few,  and  muft  have  been 
fome  time  or  other  difcover’d.  The  People  blab,  the  Officers  are  Spies  upon  one  another* 
the  Cenfors  muft  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  the]  Court  will  have  its  Information  from  the 
Cenfors.  Thus  your  Majefty  will  have  Time  enough  to  puniffi  the  Guilty.  In  the  prefent 
Situation  my  Advice  is,  that  without  being  very  anxious  about  the  little  Faults  that  your  Of 
ficers  have  committed,  you  fhould  apply  your  whole  Care  to  the  Relief  of  your  fuffering  Peo~ 
pie.  From  thefe  Confiderations  it  is,  that  having  examined  the  Projedt  that  has  been  fuggefted 
to  you,  I  have  fent  it  back  fealed,  begging  that  your  Majefty  would  iupprefs  it.  66 


Difcourfe  of  Wan  ling  againjl  the  bad  Senfe  in  which  the  Sectaries  interpret  the  ExprefEon 

Ming.  “ 

IT  is  faid  in  the  (+)  Lunyu  that  Confuçiu s  feldom  made  Ufe  of  the  Expreflion  Mim  This 
is  a  judicious  and  true  Remark  :  On  the  contrary,  when  the  Weftern  Barbarians  introduced 
“Sea  of  Fo  into I  our  China ,  the  Expieffions  Sing  and  Ming  were  frequently  and  improperly 
.ufet  :,  ,  \  !s  5ue>  that before  the  Entrance  of  that  Seift,  they  had  begun  to  reafon  upon  what 
is  called  (||)  Sing,  or  the  Nature  of  Man.  Mong  tfe  having  faid  that  it  was  good,  Cyan  tfe  af 
firmed  the  contrary  :  And  this  Oppofition  ferved  to  clear  up  the  Opinion  of  Mon/tfe  which 
was  agreed  to  In  latter  Times  the  Difpute  about  what  is  called  Tfing,  or  Nature,  was’ revived 
It  continued  long,  and  fome  defigmng  Men,  that  they  might  amufe  themfelves,  hâve  embroil’d 
the  Argument  by  fubtlely  introducing  into  their  Difcoufes,  the  Principles  of  the  Sedt  of  Fo 
Whatever  is  folid  in  thefe  Diiquifitions  comes  to  much  the  fame  Thing  that  was  the  Opinion 
of  Mong  tje,  which  they  embraced,  and  which  is  yet  their  Rule.  r 

As  for  what  regards  the  Expreffion  (*)  Ming,  the  more  tender  our  Philofophers  are  in  ufmtr  it 
the  more  bold  the  Sectaries  have  been  in  adapting  and  corrupting  it.  The  Sedl  of  Fo  whofé 
Aim  was  to  impofe  upon  the  World,  hath  made  Life  and  Death  to  depend  upon  what  they 
call  Ming,  without  explaining  the  Word.  The  Setf  of  AJlrologert  improving  upon  the  Sedt  of 
Fo,  ma  es  long  or  fhort  Lite,  Riches  or  Poverty,  Honour  or  Ditgrace  to  depend  on  certain  Com- 
Dinations  of  five  Elements,  on  certain  Motions  and  certain  Situations  of  the  Stars  and  out  of  thefe 
they  make  what  they  call  Ming  or  Deftiny.  The  ignorant  Vulgar  have  not  Knowledge  enough 
to  confute  them.  Being  paffionately  fond  of  the  Riches  and  Honours  of  this  World  they  fee 
that  they  do  not  always  follow  Merit  and  Virtue.  In  Hopes  of  attaining  to  them  by  another 
Way,  they  ftupidly  give  into  thefe  Errors,  which  doubtlefs  they  would  not  do,  if  they  knew  how 
to  confute  the  falfe  Senfe  that  is  given  to  the  Expreffion  Ming. 

Shim  fiom  a  piivate  Man  became  Emperor.  Thus  he  role  from  the  loweft  to  the  higheft  De¬ 
gree  of  Honour.  It  feemed  as  if  he  had  been  tranfported  thither  all  of  a  hidden,  and  without  ma¬ 
king  one  Step  towardsjt.  Yet  the  Truth  is,  that  he  was  railed  to  it  by  his  Virtue.  Let  us  °-o 
,  a.ck  t0  *^5 Times  of  Tau.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  Shun  was  without  Wifdom  and  without  Virtue 
VV  ouid  u\\§  Ming,  of  which  our  Sectaries  fpeak,  have  been  equally  effedual  in  raifing  Shun  to  the 

if  j  by  ?amif  S/Jun  t0  fucceed  him>  excluded  his  own  Son  Fan-chu.  Why  was  Fan-chu 
excluded?  Was  it  becaufe  he  wanted  Virtue,  or  merely  for  want  of  what  they  call  Ming  ?  Shun 

was  already  known,  valued,  and  half  placed  on  the  Throne,  yet  he  fought  to  retire.  Will  our 
oectaries  dare  to  fay  that  he  was  lefs  understanding  than  them  in  what  they  call  Ming  or  Deftiny  ? 
uiet  ley  wi  i  not .  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  allowed  that  Shun,  according  to  their  Principles, 
iorefaw  that  his  Deftiny  was  to  reign,  it  muft  thence  follow  that  his  feeking  to  retire  was  all  a 

Star  if  n  Wh°  df 6  ekher  think  or  fa?  this  ?  To  calculate  the  Revolutions  of  the 

It  is  nnricn'  1 1  WfiIC  1  e^Un  nVltn  °U1  ®  I  King,  of  which  we  own  Fohi  to  have  been  the  Author. 

ia  ie  at  amongft  all  our  ancient  Princes  Venvang  underftood  this  Book  beft.  I  muft 

nfk 


(f)  The  Name  of  a  Book. 

(I)  Sing  is  an  Expreffion  at  leaft  as  comprehenfive,  and  of  al- 
moft  the  fame  Signification  as  the  Engliffi  Word  Nature 

(*)  Ming,  This  Expreffion  Bonifies  Order,  Command, \a  Superior 


Will,  likevvife,  Life,  as  Chi  ming,  To  give  ones  Life  for  &c. 
&c.  It  alfo  corruptedly  fignifies,  Depinv,  Fate. 

(§)  An  ancient  Book. 
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their°Art"or1f  Se' Ja^acaua'inteH*  AhT*  ^  M  th7  Pretend  t0  f,nd  0;it 

was  ;  what  an  Infolence  is  it  in  tl  W1  ?  Ï  tKV  ca  '  Deftiny  (Ming)  ?  If  they  deny  that  he 
why  did  Vcn  -oang  "bewail* his  Fate  anS™  tbePrd™hat  wife  P,  'ince  !  If  they  fay  he  was  ; 
fined  him?  (+)  Since^ the  times  of £  *nd  mo“"?  In,  the  Prifcn- in  which  the  Tyrant  Cbm  con- 

jfaftus?  Will  they  pretend  to  underftand  trhetrh?l,haSu1Vj^fartherint0t!le  1  Kin&  than  Con' 

what  they  pretend  to  underhand  A  H!d  h  than  he  dld  ?  And  if  Confucius  under ilobd 
two  Kingdoms?  We  t“  K„ Î  °  a“  ext™e  °!d  ASe. travcI  °ver  the  (•)  Seventy- 
.and  their  Abufe  of  the  Word  Min?  or  we  0l’^,e  ^  ne^e<p  that  which  the  Sectaries  contend  for* 

Ut»*  %.Mlf 

conclude  that  it  was  not  Kvé  and  r/w  ?  "°  Caufe  :  By  thls  wa>"<>f'  Reafoning  we  muft 
Death.  It  was  the  Deftl  of  thSe  t  ^  and  Pi  kau  t0  a  “d  unjuft 

miferable  Tyrants  Kyê  and  C/aL  hA  nra  Jfrd  nA'tr- WC  may  !!kewife  concI“de.  that  tho’  the 
perilh’d  miferablv,  and  confequenîlv  it  to  t ft'  ^  they  C°U'd  "0t  have  fail'd  to  have 
Virtue  in  order  to  have  preferVd  their  L  bap,beenT  wr,onS  t0  have  exhorted  them  to 

.  wedded  to  our  Seûariestven  they  whfrnnf  T*1  *  ISJUcky  that  a”  the  World  «  not 

what  they  fay.  But  if  this  Error  <bn  M  U  i?F  har  them  have  not  much  Trull  to  repofe  in 

tehjid  wL  U  k  ,hVS'cL?4™  Sr  pr'v“'-  “*  1,16  f" 

wÆ  ”  t  ts&bJift  “  sH -  “=  » 

s  ^gflSHBsœs 

, /  ;  r  tn  c°ntrary>  “  Kye  and  Chew  had  been  born  when  Tau  and  Shtw  knm 

Andttht  daaVrernotridn tht  S°  WiUthey  dare  t0  adva,lce  fuch  “Abfurdity? 

,  tney  dare  not,  m  what  will  they  make  this  pretended  Min?  or  De /liny  upon  which  L 

spends  the  Life  and  Death  of  Men,  the  Profperity  and  Ruin  of  States,  to  condd  ?P 

th~f  aPm  fuPpofe  *hat  a11  the  World  fllouId  give  full  and  entire  Credit  to  the  Difcourfe  of 
:  ^efe  Qupcks  a  Son  without  once  moving,  fees  his  Father  in  the  Hands  of  a  Rebel  who  is 
:Teady  to  cut  his  Throat:  £  Th  eMtng  or  Deftiny  of  my  Father,  fays  he,  is  either  to  die  this  Death 

Zh  r  The  ^  Wrh*°i feCS  hlS  PnnCe  rCady  t0  be  flain  may  %  the  fame  thinS*  And  if  they  adi - 
.other wife,  it  may  be  faid  upon  our  Suppofmon  that  their  condudl  oppofes  a  (elf  evident  Truth 

umverfally  received,  and  confequently  they  are  to  blame.  What  a  deteftable  Confequence  is 
As  for  me  I  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  Ming  :  that  of  the  Sectaries,  to  which  they  ore  nleafed 
to  annex  our  Fate  independently  of  ourfelves:  This  is  neither  a  true  one,  nor  is  it  poffible  to  be 
known  The  other  Ming,  which  depends  upon  ourfelves,  is  that  in  which  we  ought  to  be  in- 
ltiudled,  and  is  ufeful  and  even  necelfary.  For  Indance,  in  a  quiet  well-governed  Empire  I 
lupport  and  advance  myfelf  by  my  good  Condudf  and  my  Virtue.  My  Ming  then  is  to  be  ’in 
Honour  and  in  Plenty,  but  this  Ming  is  not  quite  independent  of  me.  The  State  on  the  con 
trary  is  difturbed  and  ill  governed.  I  bravely  fupport  opprefs’d  Virtue  and  Wifdom  It  cod 
me  my  Fortune.  I  obdinately  live,  and  die  in  Poverty  ;  then  it  is  that  my  Mim  depends  upon 
me.  Every  Man  who  is  born  mud  die  5  Death  comes  fooner  or  later:  To  l?ve  in  Affluence 
or  Honour,  or  to  live  in  Poverty  and  Oblivion,  is  always  Ming  :  Be  it  fo  •  but  Life  or  Death 
may  be  happy  or  unhappy.  I  wifh  neither  to  live  nor  to  die  unhappily  :  This  is  what  I  am 
chiefly  careful  of  :  It  is  my  Duty,  and  it  is  the  only  Ming ,  about  which  I  ought  to  be  in  Pain 
It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  Riches,  Honours,  Poverty,  and  Obfcurity.  Thefe  mav  hap¬ 
pen  either  by  good  or  bad  Means.  To  what  are  all  my  Cares  dire&ed  ?  that  thefe  may  never 
be  the  Fruits  of  a  Crime,  or  of  an  abjed  Complaifance.  This  is  my  Duty,  and  is  the  only 
Mingy  on  which  I  (hall  value  myfelf  on  being  acquainted  with.  A  good  Son  preferves  his  Life 
that  he  may  ferve  his  Father;  and  this  is  both  his  Duty  and  his  Ming.  A  loyal  zealous  Sub¬ 
ject  hazards  his  Life  for  his  Prince  :  This  is  always  his  Ming  and  his  Duty.  If  we  extend 
this  to  different  Accidents  and  Circumdances,  there  is  no  Man  alive  but  may  know  the  Mhw 
he  ought  to  follow.  This,  according  to  our  Sages,  is  rightly  to  underdand  the  Ming  :  and 
it  is  in  this  Senfe,  that  Confuçius  fpeaks  when  he  ufes  this  Expredion.  Mi  tfe  twan  one*  Day 
addrefling  himfelf  to  (f)  ffe  lu.  If  your  Mafter,  faid  he  to  him,  will  be  my  Patron,  the  Kino-  of 
Wey  will  chufe  me  for  one  of  his  Prime  Miniflers.  Tfe  lu  laying  this  Propofition  before  Ccr- 
fuciusy  all  his  Anfwer  was  I  have  a  Mingy  (meaning  his  Duty)  and  my  Ming  never  will  differ 
me  to  be  indrumental  in  promoting  a  Sycophant,  who  is  without  Merit  or  Virtue.  It  was 
almoft  in  the  fame  Senfe  that  Confuçius  ufed  the  Exprefflon  Ming  at  the  Death  of  (|h  Ten  tfe 
and  Pen  yew.  He  bewail’d  that  by  their  being  fnatched  away  fo  young,  they  had  no  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  pradifing  all  the  Virtues  of  which  he  knew  they  were  capable.  As  for  Mon*  tfe  he 
exprdfes  his  Opinion  very  diflincdly  as  follows  :  ‘  A  Man  underdands  the  Mingy  fay.-  ’  he, 

‘  very 


(p  His  Son  was  going  to  be  made  Emperor. 

(*)  That  is,  all  the  Empire. 

"■  (f)  Efpecialiy  if  we  conlider,  that  to  be  blind,  and  incapable 
to  gain  their  Bread  otherwile,  is  enough  to  let  them  up  as  Pro- 


felTors  in  the  Art  of  foretelling  Defliries 
®  A  Difciple  of  Contains/ 

(||j  Two  Difciples  of  Ccufttpus. 
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<  very  ill,  if  he  defignedly  {hall  expofe  himfelf  under  a  Wall  that  is  ready  to  tumble  ;  a  Man 
1  who  thoroughly  knows  this  Matter,  is  never  guilty  of  fuch  Imprudence.  A  Villain,  fays  he  in 
1  another  Paffage,  has  deferved  by  his  Crimes  to  die  in  Irons,  or  under  the  Hands  of  the  Exe- 
‘  cutioner  :  Accordingly  he  does  die  :  Was  this  his  true  Ming  ?  By  no  Means  ”.  The  Opinion 
of  thefe  great  Men  very  rightly  defines  what  is  Ming. 

The  Empror  Kang  hi’s  Remark.]  The  Beauty  of  this  Difcourfe  confitts  in  its  being  clear 
cafily  underftod,  and  proper  both  to  infirudt  and  reclaim  fuch  Sectaries  as  had  been  feduced. 

In  the  third  of  the  Tears  named  Ywen  fu*  Shau  fhwe  chi  in  the  Preamble  to  a  long  Difcourfe 

which  he  prefented  to  the  Emperor  fealed ,  Jays  amonfi  other  Things. 

WHEN  our  antient  and  wife  Princes  enjoy’d  a  long  Profperity,  in  which  they  met  with 
nothing  that  Was  either  difaflerous  or  threatning  ;  then  being  more  afrighted  than  ever 
they  grew  fad  and  cried  out,  £  Alas  !  I  fee  7yen  has  forgot  me.’  Your  Majetty,  in  Imitation 
of  thefe  Princes,  has  publifhed  an  Ordinance  full  of  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs,  which  proves  the 
Extent  of  your  Vigilance  and  Care  in  fulfilling  your  Duties.  You  cannot  a Ci  more  confor¬ 
mably  to  the  Defigns  of  Tyen. 

Li  hang, ,  in  a  Difcourfe  prefented  to  the  Emperor,  after  fome  particular  Advices,  gives  him 
two  general  Ones,  in  thefe  Terms  :  c  Do  every  thing,  fays  he,  that  Man  can  do,  and  inwardly 
preferve  a  refpeftful  Dread  towards  Tyen  :  When  Man,  on  his  Side,  does  ail  that  he  can  it  is  na¬ 
tural  for  (J)  Tyen  li  to  anfwer  his  Cares.  ’  Thus,  the  greatett  Princes,  fuch  as  thofe  who  were 
either  the  Rettorer  or  Founder  of  Dynafties,  have  done  all  that  was  in  their  Power  ;  and  when 
they  have  fucceeded,  have  attributed  the  Succefs  to  Tyen.  At  prefen t,  the  (|j)  Enemy  fcarce 
appears,  when  we  fhamefully  leave  them  Matters  of  the  Field  of  Battle.  To  negled  thus  all 
that  depends  on  us,  and  to  rely  upon  Tyen  for  our  Succefs,  as  if  Tyen  were  obliged  to  favour 
us,  is  unreafonable.  I  therefore  beg  that  you  would  inftantly  give  the  proper  Orders  to 
your  Minifters  and  great  Officers.  Encourage  them  by  your  Words  and  Atttions  •  adt  in 
Concert  with  them  as  far  as  you  can.  After  which,  you  may  humbly  but  bamelefly  wait  for 
the  Determination  of  Tyen  :  and  there  is  Room  to  hope  that  we  can  both  repair  the  Affronts 
we  have  received,  and  tne  Damage  we  have  fuftained. 

But,  as  I  faid  before,  we  ought  always  to  referve  a  refpedtful  Dread  towards  Tyen.  In  EffedV 
Tyen  is  to  Kings,  as  a  Father  equally  tender  and  fevere.  His  AfFedtion  for  them  is  very  great* 
but  at  the  fame  time  not  greater  than  his  Care  in  watching  over  their  Condudt.  Therefore  every 
wife  Prince  is  attentive  to  the  Prohibitions  of  Tyen  ;  at  the  leaft  Hint  of  anAdvice  that  comes  from 
him,  he  recolledts,  examines,  and  labours  to  corredt  himfelf,  to  become  more  perfedt,  and  to 
cheriffi  in  his  Heart  that  refpedtful  filial  Dread.  For  feveral  Years,  the  Irregularity  of  the  Seafons 
has  been  great,  and  Earthquakes  with  other  frightful  Phænomena  have  been  frequent.  The 
Intention  of  Tyen  in  this,  has  been  to  roufe  you  :  Thefe  are  fo  many  Marks  of  his  loving  you,  and 
of  his  defigning  to  attift  you.  It  lies  in  your  Majefty’s  Power  to  anfwer  him  by  pure  and 
upright  Intentions,  and  by  a  wife  and  refolute  Condudt.  Then  thefe  difmal  Calamities,  and 
thefe  frightful  Prefages  will  be  changed  unto  you  for  Good. 


A  Difcourfe  of  Fan  fun  upon  Repentance. 

AN  ancient  Tradition  fays  ;  To  day  repent  of  the  Faults  of  Ye  fier  day  ^  and  towards  the  end  of 
every  Moon  of  thofe  committed  fine e  its  Beginning.  Oh!  what  a  wife  Saying  was  that, 
and  what  right  Meafures  did  our  Ancients  take  to  become  wile  and  perfedt  ?  at  leaff  in  being  a 
{X)Tau  or  a  Shun  who  could  do  every  thing  fo  perfedtly,  that  they  never  committed  any  Fault, 
But  if  any  one  commits  a  Fault,  if  he  effectually  and  fincerely  repents  of  it,  that  Fault  is  done 
away.  Therefore  among  our  ancient  Sages,  even  thofe  of  the  firtt  Order,  there  never  was  one 
but  trod  in  thefe  Paths. 

Fan  fun  proves  this  by  Examples  drawn  from  Antiquity,  to  which,  as  corroborative  Proofs,  he 
adds  fome  Texts  of  the  antient  (-f*)  King ,  and  then  concludes  his  Difcourfe  thus: 

Repentance,  fays  he,  implies  Tranfgreffions  ;  but  by  means  of  that  Repentance  thofe  Tranf- 
greffions  are  every  Day  diminifhed,  and  if  there  is  a  Method  of  arriving  at  an  unerring  State,  it 
is  this.  Ought  then  this  Exercife  to  be  either  neglected  by,  or  to  grow  irkfome,  to  us?  But  I  do 
not  confine  the  Repentance  I  recommend  to  our  retracting  or  correcting  what  we  have  faid  or 
done  amifs.  It  fhould  extend  to  our  moft  retired  Thoughts  and  Affections,  let  an  Affection,  be 
it  ever  fo  little  amifs,  arife.  Repentance  ought  immediately  to  follow  it,  and  this  Repentance 
will  pt event  its  ever  proceeding  to  Words  or  Actions.  To  commit  Faults,  and  not  to  acknow- 
-  ge  them  is  Blindnefs  ;  to  acknowledge  them  without  correcting  them  is  Folly;  to  defign  to 
conect  them,  and  yet  to  have  but  half  the  Will  to  do  it,  that  you  may  fpare,  or  in  aman- 
Vic"s°  *  y°U1^e^  *S  Cowardice.  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  true  Repentance  than  thefe 


(Î)  Li  fignifies  Reafon. 

(ji)  T  his  is  ipoken  of  the  Tartars ,  who  at  laft  extinguifh’d 

the  Song  Dynafty.  G 

(*)  '  In  the  Original  this  is  expreffed  in  fix  Letters. 

(t)  Re  feems  to  have  excepted  Tan  and  Shun  ;  but  the  Ap¬ 


plication  here  is  general  ;  which  proves,  that  inftead  of  the 
Words,  at  leaft  in  being  a  Yau  and  a  Shun,  we  ought,  if  we 
would  make  juft  and  confident  Senfe  of  it,  to  read.  Even 
tho'  he  were  a  Yau  or  a  Shun,  but  I  luve  put  it  as  it  is  in 
the  Text- 

When 
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■  '  .  len  tle  Sun  or  Moon  is  eclipfed,  the  Eclipfe,  whether  total  or  partial,  is  never  of  long 
Continuance,  and  the  Moment  it  ends,  thefe  Stars  immediately  appear  in  their  genuine  Luftre. 
Sins  are  the  Eclipfes  of  Mans  Life  :  And  the  Eclipfe  is  over  the  precife  Moment  in  which  he  re- 
pents  as  e  ought.  He  then  recovers  his  Luftre  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thefe  two  Luminaries  reco¬ 
ver  t  eirs.  But  there  happens  in  Man  the  very  Reverfe  of  what  happens  in  the  Heavens.  His  Eclipfe 
“T  as  long,  as, by  his  Attachment  to  his  Paffions,  he  is  deftitute  of  effectual  true  Repentance. 
What  then  is  more  important  than  a  right  Repentance  ?  And  what  ought  to  difguft  or  difcourage 
us  in  fo  ufeful  an  Exercife  ?  ,  6  b  b 

In  the  32  the\  ears  named  Shau  Jhmg ,  (a)  Hyau  tfong  mounting  the  Throne,  ordered  a  Decla- 
ration  to  be  published,  recommending,  that  Advices  and  Memorials  might  be  freely  and  inftanfly 
prefented  to  him.  Chu  hi ,  who  then  held  a  Pod:  in  the  Provinces,  addreft  a  Ion?  Difcourle  to  the 
Emperor,  and  amongft  other  Things  told  him  as  follows. 

The  Order  of  Tyen  who  loves  and  protects  you,  is  juft  publifh’d  and  put  in  Force  ('*);  nothing  yet 
can  cool  the  Zeal  and  Attachment  of  your  Subjects.  To  judge  by  the  Encomiums  beftow’d  on  you, 
with  which  the  High-ways  refound,  fomething  extraordinary  is  expected  from  your  Majefty. 
Your  Subjects  look  upon  you  not  only  as  a  good  Mafter,  but  as  a  Prince,  who  will  do  Honour  to 
your  Dynafty,  recover  the  Lands  ufurped  by  the  Barbarians,  cure  the  Miferies  of  your  Suffering 
People,  and  revenge  the  Infults  which  your  Ancedors  have  received.  In  what  a  Manner  ought 
not  you  to  behave,  fuccefsfully  to  anfwer  fo  high  Expectations,  ?  Upon  this  depends  not  only  the 
Glory  of  your  Reign,  but  the  Peace  of  your  State,  the  Honour  of  your  Dynady,  and  the  Safety 
of  your  Family. 

As  yet,  we  have  not  perceived  in  your  Perfon  and  Government,  the  Faults  and  Defeats  of  which 
thro’  Modedy,  you  accufe  yourfelf.  But  I  dare  to  affure  you,  that  in  vain  you  hope  to  meet 
with  Succefs,  without  two  effential  Points,  which  I  take  the  Liberty  immediately  to  recommend 
to  your  Condderation.  The  Firft  is,  conftantly  to  dudy,  and  to  make  the  Maxims  of  our  ancient 
Kings  familiar  to  you.  The  Second  is,  indantly  to  renounce,  in  the  mod  refolute  Manner,  all 
Treaties  with  the  Barbarians.  Thefe  two  are  important  Points,  and  worthy  of  your  Attention* 
.Without  the  Fird,  a  good  many  Faults  will  infenfibly  efcape  you.  Without  the  Second,  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  in  the  prefent  Situation  of  Things,  mud  be  very  defective  ;  and  neither  of  thefe  Max¬ 
ims  can  be  negledted,  without  very  dangerous  Confequences. 

That  I  may  more  didinâdy  explain  my  Thoughts  upon  this  Point,  allow  me  to  recall  to  your 
Mind,  the  Times  of  Tau ,  Shim  and  Tu.  You  well  know,  that  thefe  Emperors  tranfmitted  down 
to  one  another,  both  their  Maxims  and  their  Crown.  The  Maxim  they  mod  frequently  repeated, 
was,  ‘  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  the  (“f  )  Heart  of  Man  and  its  Paffions f  Nothing  is  more 
delicate,  (J)  than  fimple  upright  Reafon.  The  condant  Refinement  of  it,  and  giving  it  an  ab- 
folute  Sway  is,  the  only  way  to  perfevere  unvariably  in  the  Juft  Mean.  Thefe  great  Princes  were 
naturally  wife,  and  confequently  had  lefs  Occafion  for  Study  and  Application.  Yet  the  whole 
Topicks  of  their  Difcourfe,  were  the  Refinement  of  their  Reafon,  the  giving  it  an  abfolute  Sway, 
and  carefully  treading  in  the  Juft  Mean.  So  true  it  is,  that  even  they  who  are  undoubtedly  born 
wife,  have  yet  need  of  Study  and  Application. 

Tho’  the  great  Didance  betwixt  your  Majedy  and  me,  deprives  me  of  the  Happinefs  of  feeing 
how  nearly  you  refemble  thefe  great  Princes  in  the  amiable  great  Qualif  cations  which  you  poffefs, 
yet  I  have  heard  them  very  advantagioufly  fpoken  of.  But  the  Voice  of  the  Public  likewife  informs 
me,  that  in  the  fird  Years  of  your  Reign,  indead  of  applying  yourfelf  toBufinefs,  your  wholeTime 
was  employed  in  hearing  or  repeating  certain  Verfes,  and  fome  fmooth  flowing  Pieces  of  Flattery. 
’Tis  true,  that  for  fome  °Years  pad,  you  have  given  up  thefe  frivolous  Amendments,  you  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  fearch  of  fomething'  more’  folid,  and  have  expreffed  a  Defire  of  acquiring  real 
Wifdom  :  But  it  is  faid,  you  have  fought  for  them  in  the  Books  of  the  Sectaries.  This  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Talk  in  the  Country,  tho’  I  know  not  what  Truth  is  in  it. 

But  permit  me  to  tell  you  that,  if  this  is  true,  you  take  very  wrong  Meafures  to  anfwer  rightly 
the  Meafures  of  Tyen,  and  to  imitate  Tau  and  Shun .  No!  As  the  Art  of  governing  right  is  nei¬ 
ther  to  be  learned  in  Sonets  and  empty  Difcourfes,  nor  from  Differtations  upon  (§)  the  Vacuum 
Inanity,  Suiefence,  and  Reft.  Oar  ancient  wife  Princes. who  fucceeded  beft  m  that  noble  Art  ap¬ 
plied  to  acquire  thorough  juft  Notions  of  Things,  to  improve  then  Underftandmgs  and  to  be  m 
a  Condition  always  to  purfue  the  beft  Meafures.  A  Prince  who  is  acquainted  with  this  Method, 
frequently  revolves,  and  attentively  examines,  the  Scope  and  the  Incidents  of  our  ancient  Hiftory. 
Thar  he  mav  form  a  right  Judgment  of  Things,  the  Principles  of  Reafon  and  Equity  are  always 
before  his  Eves.  He  commits  no  Miftakes  of  this  Kind.  Thereby  his  Views  are  dilated,  rec¬ 
tified  and  Derfedted:  His  Heart  is  prefervedin  the  juft  and  upright  Mean-,  and  in  fliort,  he  finds 

himfelf  capable  to  govern  with  the  (||)  greatefl  Eafe. 
f  On  the  contrary^  a  Prince  is  without  Application,  or  if,  while  he  applys,  he  follows  any 
other  Method*  Tho’  otherways  he  had  the  moff  excellent  Genius,  or  happy  Difpofitions  to  Vir¬ 
tue  yet  his  Undemanding  will  never  clearly  go  to  the  Bottom  of  Things  ;  nor  will  he  ever  know 
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how 


(a)  In  P.  Fouquet' s  Chronological 
called  a««  hich  n.k « ,  that  of  -K}m  ,M 


Table  thefe  Years  are 
rue  Reading)  and  the 


whole  22  included  in  _  „ 

beginning  with  the  firlt  of  the  Years  °» ft  ,tn.^  • 

7*)  That  is  to  fay,  You  have  juft  mounted  the  Throne 

<f)  The  Chi  nefs  literally  lays  Jin  fin, 

Heart  of  Man.  , 


that  is  to  fay,  The 


(f)  The  Clinefe  fays  Tan-Jin ,  the  Heart  of  Tau.  But  Tau  in 
this  Paffiage  and  many  others,  fignifies,  Pure  and  juft  Rcajon  : 
Jin  ftn  oppofed  to  Ta  Jin,  denotes  the  Paffions  'natural  to  th 
Heart  cf  Man. 

(ft)  He  points  at  the  Se^s  of  Tart  and  Fo. 

(  jj)  Literally  it  is  as  eaj  1/  as  to  count  cne  and  two,  or  to  rift in- 
guijb  White  from  Black. 
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how  to  diftinguifli  betwixt  what  is  really  good,  and  what  is  good  only  in  Appearance  or  th  Q 
fiance  from  the  Shadow  :  In  flaort,  lie  will  be  apt  to  commit  a  thoufand  Blunders  Tho’  C  |lu  ~ 
he  may  not  fall  into  thofe  of  the  mod  fatal  Confluences,  yet  he  never  can  become  a  gruF  ^ 
peron  Is  then  the  giving  up  of  this  glorious  Character,  and  being  contented  with  a  poor  M  ?" 
crity  in  Reputation,  fo  meer  a  Trifle?  Doubtlefs  not:  And  we  may  here  apply  that  Paf?  ' 

the  I  king ,  which  fays  ;  That  an  Error  which  is  but  flight  in  Appearance,  is  attended  with  Irl  °* 
Irregularities.  '  '  JLranZe 

As  to  the  fécond  Point  I  touched  upon,  it  is  certain,  that  no  folid  Peace  is  to  be  honed  for  h, 
twixt  us  and  the  Km  (b).  Reafon  makes  this  Truth  plain,  it  is  felf  evident,  and  univerfallv  know 
and  if  there  is  any  who  argue  for  Peace  with  them,  the  Manner  in  which  they  reafon  is  rfn„kiw 
this.  Our  Affairs  are  not  at  prefect  in  fuch  a  flourifliing  Situation,  as  to  undertake  to  recove  bv 
Force  what  the  Km  have  ufurped  from  us.  We  even  hazard  fomething  in  continuing  the  VvV 
by  adding  upon  the  Defenfive.  It  is  therefore  better  for  us  to  take  Advantage  of  the  Sten  whirl 
the  Km  have  made  in  coming  to  offer  us  Prefents,  to  encourage  them  on  our  Part  to  fend 
Embaffy  to  them,  and  civilly  to  demand  a  Reftitution  of  our  Lands  according  to  the  ancient  Rn 
daries,  for  this  Demonftration  of  Weaknefs  on  our  Part  by  flattering  their  Pride  and  h 
infpiring  them  with  Security,  and  confequently  with  Negligence,  they  will  be  lefs  ea*er  ACT 

'  lnAtUS’  ,andaefS  vlSll,3nt.l"  guarding  themfelves.  In  the  mean  time,  we  will  be  taking  Advantage’ 
of  the  Jundure,  and  will  more  eaiily  difpofe  ourfelvesto  pufh  fome  great  Enterprize  ° 

Befides,  who  knows,  but  that  there  is  a  Poffibility  that  Tyen,  by  a  happy  Event  in’  our  Favour 
may  revive  in  thefe  Barbarians  fome  Sentiments  of  Equity,  and  induce  them  to  reftore  to  us  on? 
Lands,  without  our  being  at  the  Expence  of  one  Man’s  Life  ;  why  then  don’t  we  try  this  Wav 
What  Harm  will  there  be  in  the  Experiment  ?  This  is  the  Method  in  which  they  who  are  of 
Opinion  that  we  fhouid  enter  into  Treaty  with  the  Barbarians,  reafon  ’ 

Formy  Share  I  fee  neither  Juftice  nor  Reafon  in  this  Way  of  arguing.  I  don’t  perceive  one  Ad 
vantage  from  it  but  many  Inconveniences.  Our  Affairs,  fay  fome,  are  not  in  a  good  Situation  TW 
is  true;  but  why?  Becaufe  we  are  always  fpeaking  of  Treaties  of  Peace  •  and  till’  fuch  T' 
as  we  are  in  earneft  to  talk  no  more,  our  Affairs  will  never  be  better.  SucceVs  in  War  depends Z 
a  determined  Resolution  of  conquering  or  dying.  Is  any  other  Expedient  propos’d  or 
is  a  middle  Way  betwixt  Conqueft  and  Defeat  difeovered  ?  It  is  purfued  without  anv  Diffi 
culty.  Reafon  may  well  oppofe  this,  but  the  Attack  becomes  weaker,  and  the  Defence  lef" 
refolute,  for  Nature,  on  thefe  Occafions,  weakens  Reafon  and  Virtue.  Yes!  I  fay  again  that  while 
thefe  wretched  Pratlers  for  Peace  continue,  your  Majefty  muff  be  always  uncertain  and  unfteadv 
in  your  Councils;  your  Minifters  too  being  irrefolute,  will  do  their  Duty  only  for  Form  fake* 
and  your  Generals,  with  their  Subalterns,  will  no  longer  be  eager  to  fignaiife  themfelves  Tf  „  ,n 

th£  ourffTT  WiTh£  ^ates  a11  0Ver  the  E-Pne.  How  then  can  our  Aff S 
re-eftablifhed,  the  Empire  /Lengthened,  our  Lands  recovered,  and  our  Frontiers  fecured  ?  We 
impofe  upon  ourfelves  in  even  hoping  for  this. 

We  deceive  ourfelves  as  much  in  pretending  to  amufe  the  Kin  by  a  vain  Ceremony  Thev 
have  neither  Charity  nor  Juftice  with  Regard  to  us:  But  they  fupply  it  with  Craft  and  Malice 
If  they  really  have  a  Defign  to  attack  us,  and  if  they  perceive  themfelves  to  be  in  a  State  to  fub 
due  us^  they  wi  1  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  blinded  fo  far  by  empty  Ceremony,  as  to  give  up  their 
Projeft,  and  far  lefs  that  which  they  now  poffefs.  But  fhouid  we  make  the  Step  which  is  pronofed 
it  wou  d  not  have  the  pretended  Effedl  by  amufing  them  ;  but  it  would  fhewour  own  Weaknefs  • 

It  would  be  to  lnflrudl  them  in  our  Situation  ;  it  would  be  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  them  and  to 
convince  them  that  we  have  neither  Skill  nor  Courage,  and  to  render  them  more  bold  in  under¬ 
taking  any  thing  agamft  us.  If,  after  fuch  a  Step,  tire  Kin  flrall  for  fome  time  be  quiet,  we  will 
applaud  ourfelves.,  and  we  will  hug  ourfelves  in  our  Indolence  :  And  as  ten  Years  and  more  are 
already  paft,  witnout  our  doing  any  thing  for  retrieving  our  Affairs,  ten  Years  and  more 
may  pals  m  the.  fame  Manner,  if  the  Kin  give  us  Leave.  A  Condudt  like  this,  in  my  Opinion 
inftead  of  deceiving  the  Enemy,  deceives  ourfelves.  It  urges  on  our  own  Deftru&ion  and  I 
am  aftonifhed  that  theie  fhouid  be  Perfbns  about  your  Court,  capable  to  give  you  fuch  Advice 

By  this  Way  of  proceeding,  we  leave  ourfelves  as  it  were  at  the  Difcretion  of  the  Kin  When 
they  fhall  perceive  themfelves  weakened  and  in  danger  from  us,  they  will  have  nothin^  to  do  but- 
to  talk  of  Peace  :  Thus,  inftead  of  taking  Advantage  of  their  Weaknefs  to  recover  ou?  Right  we 
muft  make  the  firft  Advances  to  them  :  And  under  the  Pretence  of  Alliance,  they  will  receive 
from  us  large  Sums  every  Year.  Do  they  find  themfelves  ftrong  ?  No  Treaty  will  then  bind  them, 
and  they  will  make  Ufe  of  the  firft  Opportunity  of  invading  our  Territories.  They  who  give 
yoa.  thefe  Advices,  have  nothing  in  View,  but  to  fhun  an  open  Rupture  with  the  Kin,  They 
don  t  confider  that  this  damps  the  Zeal,  and  quells  the  Courage  of  your  Subjedls  ;  that  it  encou- 
lages  your  Enemies,  and  in  many  Refpedts  hurts  the  State. 

.uFfl  rr?' iw* rty  ?r  forty  h  ears>  thefe  Barbarians,  in  order  to  ruin  us,  have  taken  Advantage  of 

;  mat,Wer  3  WayS  ftewed  t0  treat  of  Peace-  Is  not  ‘his  plain  enough  tous?  Is 

,t  not  gieateft  Bhndnefs  to  propofe  Meafures  that  have  been  fo  fatal  to  our  Empire?  To  defire 

he  Km  civilly  to  reftore  what  they  have  taken,  is  a  thing  equally  ridiculous  and  needlefi.  The 
Lands  w  ucn  they  have  invaded,  are  our  Right,  why  fhouid  we  refer  it  to  the  Difcretion  of  the 

"  ,UnJll3n  r°  1Cft,°'e,them.,°r  n°t?  Let  us  meafure  our  Forces,  and  try  to  retake  them.  In  Cafe 
we  fhouid  fucceed,  they  will  no  longer  be  our  Mailers.  But  if  we  think  that  we  are  not  vet  able 


(r>)  A  Tartar  Nation.  [They  were  the  Anccftors  of  the  Mamcbees,  fee  p.  21 1.] 
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ino-  tv,p^fr  t^e,fT'tlW^k  fll0U!d  We  de®and  them  of  the  Enemy  without  any  Appearance  of  obtain- 
tT  f  ’. an,  aere  y  ma  e  an  Acknowledgment  of  our  own  Weaknefs  and  their  Superiority  ? 
to  reAor!  m  PT  tjmefuppofe  that  the  Kin  (hall  be  induced  by  the  Propofal  we  make  them, 
Favour  HP  an,S’  ,ut  we  mut  furely  pay  dear  for  the  Terms  on  which  we  purchafe  fuch  a 
will  he"  of  6  1  )T  orf  Ju  S®  y  what  (  )  is  paft,  that  fo  far  as  depends  upon  them,  the  Peace 

mih  nf  ,snft  rH;  1  When  «  flla11  abfolutely  happen,' 'that  without  exuding  too 
h  ohr \f  *  ,(halV detT.m“le  t0  grant  “  the  Favour  abfolutely,  and  without  repenting  of 

,;n  we  ftln'  be  in  a  Co"dltl°n  t0  render  ‘heir  Repentance  ufelefs,  the  Advantage  that  till 
then  accrue  will  not  prevent  the  Shame  thatmuft  be  reflected  upon  the  illuftrious  Dynafty  of  the 

.  in  no  eing  a  e,  y  t  em  elves,  to  tecover  the  Dominion  of  their  ancient  Princes,  in  partly 
o  ding  «from  the  Hands  of  its  molt  inveterate  Enemies,  and  in  going,  in  a  Manner,  a  begging 

from  the  Barbarians.  For  my  Share,  when  Things  turn  out  in  that  Shape,  I  can’t  hinder  myfelf 
from  blufhing  for  your  Majefty.  r  J 

Chu  hi  having  been  propofed  to  fill  a  confiderable  Pofi  in  the  Province  Chê  kyang,  he  was  nominated 
to  by  the  Emperor ,  who  called  him  to  Conrt^  and  invited  him  to  leave  him  fome  good  Advices , 
before  he  departed  ;  Whereupon  Chu  hi  made  fever al  DifcourJ'es ,  one  of  which  is  as  follows. 

_^IR;  the  Government  of  States  depends  chiefly  upon  the  Hearts  of  their  Princes.  But  the 
J  Hearts  of  Princes  may  of  themfelves  be  fwayed,  either  by  Reafon  or  by  Paffion  ;  and  the 
Difference  betwixt  thefe  two  Rulers,  forms  the  Différence  betwixt  Intereft  and  Equity,  betwixt 
Cunning  and  Honefty,  and  betwixt  Vice  and  Virtue.  The  Reafon  which  a  Man  receives  from 
Tyen,  is  the  fame  with  Regard  to  his  Heart,  as  what  Health  is  with  Regard  to  his  Body.  Does 
Reafon  fway  the  Heart?  All  is  regular,  all  is  Honefty,  Equity  and  Virtue.  On  the  contrary,  Paf- 
fions  are  the  Diieafes  of  the  Heart;  Do  they  predominate  ?  All  is  Confufion,  all  is  Intereft,  Cun¬ 
ning  and  Vice.  Where  Virtue  prevails,  at  the  fame  time  a  Joy  prevails  equally  gentle  and  pure, 
which  renders  the  Poffeffor  every  Day  more  happy.  Vice,  on  the  contrary,  is  attended  with  remorfe- 
lefs  Pangs,  which  daily  loads  the  wretched  Sinner  with  frefti  Mifery.  The  Regularity  and  Safety 
of  Empires,  their  Decay  and  their  Ruin,  are  all  different  Effeds  of  thefe  different  Caufes.  But 
however  different  thefe  Effeds  appear,  they  have  one  thing  in  common,  which  is  ;  That  a  o-ood 
©r  a  bad  Way  of  thinking,  is  the  Principle  of  both.  This  is  implied  by  Tau}  Shun  and  lu,  in 
thefe  Words,  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  the  Pafiions ,  and  nothing  more  delicate  than  Reafon.  It 
is,  by  preferving  this  Reafon,  untainted  ;  and  by  giving  it  an  abfolute  Sway,  that  the  Juft  Mean  is 

preferved .  Chu  hi  then  proceeds  to  fay,  that  he  is  furprized  to  fee  the  Reign  of  a  Prince  who 

at  the  Age  of  Maturity  mounted  the  Throne,  and  graced  it  with  the  moft  amiable  Qualifications 
fo  unfuccefsful  ;  he  fays,  that  he  has  fearchéd  for  the  Caufe  of  this,  and  that  he  believes  he  has  i 
found  it.  It  is,  fays  he  roundly  to  his  Prince,  becaufe  in  the  Choice  of  your  Officers,  you  don’t 
follow  Reafon  and  Equity.  You  are  even  afraid  to  put  in  Pofts  Men  of  Honefty  and  Refolution. 
But  why  ?  Becaufe  Men  of  that  Character  would  vigoroufly  oppofe  thefe  domeftic  Favorites  who 
embroil  every  thing,  and  to  whom  in  your  Youth,  you  were  too  much  expofed  by  your  good 
Nature.  Chu  hi  having  through  all  his  Difcourfe,  which  is  very  long,  fpoken  pretty  much  in  the 
fame  Strain,  ends  it,  by  begging  Pardon  and  apologizing  for  his  Liberty  in  a  few  Words. 
Protefling  that  his  foie  Motive  was  his  Zeal  for  the  State,  and  for  the  Glory  ot  his  Prince. 

A  Glofs  fays,  that  the  Emperor  received  this  Difcourfe  very  well  ;  but  it  does  not  informs  us 
if  he  amended  by  it. 

In  the  fifth  oj  the  Tears  named  Chau  hing,  Chu  hi  was  called  to  Court ,  where  he  had  the  honourable 
Employment  of  reading  and  explaining  to  the  Emperor ,  the  Books  called  King.  He  made  his  Com¬ 
pliments  of  Thanks  in  writing  as  ufual ,  wherein ,  after  praifmg  the  Princes  Thirfl  for  Knowledge , 
and  modeftly  owning  his  own  Infujficiency ,  he  proceeds  in  the  following  Terms.. 

1  THEREFORE  was  feized  with  Dread,  when  your  Orders  were  fignified  to  me.  nor 
durft  I  accept  of  the  Honour  you  did  me.  I  afterwards  refleded  on  thefe  well  known  Truths, 
that  Man  receives  from  Tyen ,  a  Nature  capable  of  all  the  Virtues  :  That  he  can,  not  only  know 
and  difttinguifh  the  different  Duties  of  Prince  and  Subject,  of  Father  and  Son,  &c.  but  he  can 
even  judge  and  determine,  of  what  is  proper  or  improper  in  different  Affairs,  and  the  different  Si¬ 
tuations  of  Life.  But  tho’  he  is  capable  of  fo  many  things,  that  he  is  at  the  fame  time  fubje&ed  to 
be  altered  by  the  Impreflions  of  Matter,  and  to  be  touched  with  the  Objeds  of  Senfe  :  That  it  is 
naturally  to  be  feared,  leaft  his  Reafon  being  negleded,  it  ftiould  by  degrees  become  fo  far  dim¬ 
med,  that  he  may  fall  into  a' fatal  Blindnefs  with  Regard  to  his  Duties,  and  continue  therein  all 
his  Life  :  That  confequently,  Study  and  Application  are  as  neceffary  to  the  Great  as  to  the  Small  : 
That  in  order  to  aflift  you  in  this  Exercife,  a  great  deal  of  Eloquence  and  Politenefs  is  not  necef- 

faiAfter  having  made  thefe  Refledions,  it  appear’d  to  me,  that  as  I  have  bellowed  a  great  deal  of 
Time  in  the  Study  of  our  King ,  I  may  be  ufeful  to  you,  were  it  only  by  putting  you  upon  the  Me¬ 
thod  which  I  have  followed.  It  is  in  a  fewWords  as  follows.  The  main  Point  in  this  Affair,  is,  to 
penetrate  into  the  Bottom  and  Reafon  of  every  thing.  In  this  oui  Books  are  a  great  Affiftance  to 
us,  and  it  is  with  this  View  that  we  ought  to  read  them.  But  there  is  a  Method  of  doing  it  with 
Advantage.  When  a  Man  underftands  a  Paftage  he  ought,  before  he  proceed  farther,  thoroughly  to 
■comprehend  and  to  difeover,  what  is  moft  pure  and  perfed  therein,  and  to  let  nothing  efeape  him 

that 

the  of  the  Years  named  Chau  hir.g ,  the  Kin  reflor-  Year  after  they  retook  them.  [It  is  Chou  Hug  in  y  he  Ongi- 
ed  to  tlxe  Chincfe  three  Provinces  which  they  had  fukdued  but  a  r,a],  v here  it  ought  to  have  been  Tchoo  hiug.] 
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that  he  can  extra#  from  it.  But  we  never  can  fucceed  in  this,  without  preferving  ourfelves  in  a 
confiant  and  a  refpeCtful  Attention,  which  is  not  eafy  to  do,  and  mud  be  the  Fruit  of  a  determin¬ 
ed  Refolution,  &c. 

Chuhi  returns  then  to  his  firft Propofition,  and  extends  it:  But  he  lays  the  principal  Strefs  up¬ 
on  the  Importance,  and  the  Neceffity  of  that  refpeCtful  Attention  which  he  expreffes  by  the  En¬ 
gle  Word  (*)  King. 

As  for  what  I  have  already  faid,  namely,  that  upon  the  reading  of  each  PafTage,  we  outfit  to 
endeavour  to  attain  to  that  which  is  mod  perfect  ;  it  is  plain  this  depends  upon  (-p)  Sin.  But 
what  is  this  Sin  of  Man  ?  It  is  a  Being  which  is  mod  (j)  Hin,  mod  (§)  Ling  and  mod  Shin  •  of 
an  Excellence  which  we  cannot  intirely  comprehend;  which  ought  to  predominate  in  each  of  us"  as 
well  in  our  perfonal  Motions  as  in  ourVivil  Addons  ;  and  confequently  its  Prefence  with  us  and 
our  Attention  to  it,  is  every  Moment  neceflary.  In  effeCt,  if  the  Sin  of  a  Man  fhall  efcape*  and 
as  it  were,  rove  after  the  fen  Able  Objeds  with  which  the  Body  is  furrounded;  his  Perfon  and  Con- 
dud  is  immediately  fenfible  of  the  Abfence  of  that  Mader.  In  vain  then  will  a  Man  have  his 
Body  bent,  and  his  Eyes  fixed  upon  a  Book.  As  he  is  heedlefs  of  himfelf,  how  can  he  be  in 
a  Condition  to  meditate  upon  the  Words  of  our  ancient  Sages,  to  examine  the  different  Circum- 
dances  in  every  Adion  and  in  every  Affair,  to  draw  from  this,  Diredions  for  his  Duties,  and  prac 
tical  Conclufions  for  his  Condud  ?  "The  wife  Man ,  fays  Confuçius,  will  not  be  long  wife ,  if  he  has 
not  Attention  and  Application.  The  Study  and  Application  which  I  recommend ,  fays  Mong  tfe 
in  what  do  they  principally  conjijl  ?  In  a  Man's  rightly  retaining  and  fixing  'his  Sin  .  Does 
a  Man  in  this  Manner  preferve  his  Sin,  without  differing  himfelf  to  be  didraded  by  fenfible  Ob¬ 
jeds,  or  troubled  by  the  Paffions  which  they  excite  ?  Then,  whether  he  reads  or  meditates  upon 
what  he  has  read,  few  Things  will  efcape  him.  And  if  he  arrives  fo  far  as  to  preferve  this  Did 
pofition  in  the  Commerce  of  the  World,  it  will  be  inviolated  amidd  the  Hurry  of  Bufinefs  and 
the  Diverfity  of  Objeds.  He  will  know  on  all  Occafions  how  to  purfue  rDht  Meafures  and  ne¬ 
ver  to  deviate  from  his  Duty.  This  is  my  Meaning,  when  I  fay,  that  in  order  to  read  our  Kin? 
with  all  poffible  Advantage,  a  Man  mud  poffefs  a  refpedful  Attention,  and  a  mod  determined 
Refolution. 

Lyang  ke  kya  having  become  Minifer  of  State  under  the  Emperor  Hyau  tfong,  did  all  he  could  to 
engage  Chu  hi  in  the  Miniftry  ;  Chu  hi  always  excufed himfelf  One  Bay  as  Lyang  ke  kya,  by  a 
Letter ,  preft  him  more  than  ever ,  Chu  hi  returned  the  following  Anfwer. 


IH  A  V  E  refpedfuily  read  the  Letter  which  (||)  you  have  done  me  the  Honour  to  write  to  me. 

A  Virtue  midling  and  weak  like  mine,,  feeks  Protedion  in  Retirement.  It  is  a  great  Honour 
for  me,  that  a  Mian  of  youi  Quality,  efpecially  one  whole  Underdanding  and  Honedy  are  fo  emi¬ 
nent,  fhould  deign  to  expiefs  fo  much  Concern  in  my  Favours.  ThoJ  you  are  alwavs  incapable 
to  ad  from  any  other  Principles  but  thofe  of  the  Public  Good,  yet  there  is  not  a  Shadow  of  Suf- 
picion  that  you  are  influenced  by  any  Motive  of  private  Intered  on  this  Occafion,  fince  you  can 
reap  none  at  my  Hands.  Therefore  I  have  looked  upon  your  Endeavours,  purely  as  the  Effeds  of 
a  favourable  Opinion  you  entertain  for  me,  who  has  not  deferved  it. 

After  fo  many  Indances  on  your  Part,  and  efpecially  after  your  lad  Letter,  I  doubtlefs  fhould  be 
prevailed  upon,  to  endeavour  to  ferve  the  State  according  to  the  bed  of  my  Abilities,  had  I  a 
Motive  lefs  weak  than  the  one  which  detains  me  in  my  Retirement.  You  know  it  is  that  I  may 
thereby  fecure  and  preferve  entire,  the  Stock  of  Honedy  and  Virtue  I  now  poffefs.  ’  This  is  the 
Reafon  that  will  not  pet  mit  me  to  enter  into  Pods  at  prefent.  I  think  it  is  better  for  me  even 
not  to  fay  any  thing  as  to  the  Points  you  have  touched  upon,  which  all  relate  to  Government. 
Give  me  leave  to  confine  myfelf  to  the  putting  you  in  Mind  of  a  Saying  of  Vang  tong:  One 
thing ,  my  Prince ,  I  conjure  you  to  obferve ,  laid  he,  which  is ,  to  be  very  regular  yourfelf 
that  you  may  regulate  the  State  well.  The  Senfe  of  this  Saying,  Ample  and  common  as  it  is,  is 
very  extenfive.  I  prefume  to  entreat  you  to  attend  to  it.  The  Obligations  of  a  Minifter,  are  to 
invite  and .  to  promote  Men  of  Capacity  and  Merit,  to  pardon  nothing  in  himfelf,  and  being 
cnarged  with  the  whole  Weight  of  Government,  to  acquit  himfelf  fo  well,  that  nothing  he  does 
can  be  amended,  to  make  the  Prince  an  accomplifhed  Sovereign,  and  the  People  virtuous  Subjects. 
Every  thing  is.  poffible  to  one  who  is  pofleffed  of  all  thefe  Perfections.  But  is  a  Minider  defici¬ 
ent  in  any.  Point?  And  is  that  DefeCf  but  flight  ?  It  is  always  a  Stain  on  his  Character;  it  is  a 
Bi-eacn  which,  widening  by  little  and  little,  weakens  his  Virtue  and  expofes  his  Reputation.  Then 
lenn  e  of  the  Occafions  he  has  of  being  corrected,  and  being  employed  in  warding  off  theRc- 


wJh  RefPe&>  Refpeaful  Attention,  to  be  attent 

with  Refpeft,  to  refpeft,  to  honour,  &c. 

(+)  Si».  Hitherto  I  have  tranflated  this  Charafter  wheneve 

the.^ord  becaufe,  in  Effeft,  this  Wc 

the  cl  iff- re  nf’  n  Wr  aS  1  r  our  Ranguage>  fignifie«  according 
‘hf;"".  O^0»?  of  employing  it,  either  thatPar.  of, 

i  s  ',?'  °l  ‘er  ParLts  alc  P“«  in  Motion,  or  AffeCli. 

ot  theW.ll.  But  here,  as  m  otherPlaces,  it  is  plain,  that  this  C 

raaer  extends  farther,  and  lignifies  the  Seul,  , he  Mind.  I  ha 
however,  chofen  not  to  tranflate  this  and  feme  other  Words 

o,  fn  rFormlh"ce>  W»rd  m.  which  according  to, 
CJmufe  Definition  of  it,  fignifies  what  is  excellent,  but  diflic 
to  be  fathom'd,  and  thoroughly  comprehended  :  Mum  ml  pu 


tfe,  and  which  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  Spirits,  of  whom  they 
relate  Aparitions,  &c.  and  which  they  honour,  either  religioufiy 
or  civilly.  Likewife  of  the  Emperors,  when  they  would  praife 
his  Penetration  and  fublime  Wifdom. 

(Î)  Him,  fignifies  fubtle,  imperceptible,  empty,  and  is  ufed 
the  lad  Senfe,  both  in  Phyfics  and  Morality,  efpecially  with  the. 
Character  Sin:  So  that  Hzn  Sin ,  in  the  common  received  Ufe, 
fignifies,  Without  Prejudice ,  as  for  example,  Hin  Sin,  is  to  hear 
it  without  any  Prejudice  either  of  the  Heart  or  Mind. 

($)  both  by  the  Dictionaries  and  Ufe,  fignifies  Intelli¬ 

gence,  Providence,  an  occult  Power,  ofaffilling  and  aiding. 

(||)  The  Chine/e  Expreffton  is  literally:  The  Injlrudhns  which 
xsu  have  had  the  tjoodnefs  to  give  ne. 
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proaches  he  isconfcious  he  deferves,  is  there  any  Room  to  hope  that  he  can  ever  fucceedin  rendering 
his  Prince  an  accomplifhed  Sovereign,  and  the  Empire  a  happy  State  ?  The  Heart  of  l’yen  is  not 
yet  appeafed,  and  the  People  are  exhaufted.  China  is  not  yet  reftored  to  that  flourifhmg  Condi¬ 
tion  that  can  make  her  refpeCted  ;  and  fhe  has  more  Reafon  than  ever,  to  dread  the  Ambition  of 
the  Baibarians.  Think  I  befeech  you  of  this;  endeavour  effectually  to  provide  againff  it,  and 
ceafe  to  think  of  me.  The  Favour  with  which  I  beg  you  would  crown  your  former  Favours 
bellowed  on  me,  is,  that  you  would  excufe  the  Liberty  which,  without  being  in  Poll  mylelf,  I 
have  ufed  in  fpeaking  to  a  Man  of  your  Rank. 


Yu  yun  wen,  Minifier  of  State  under  the  Emperor  Hyau  tfong,  being  about  to  make  War ,  that  he 
might  recover  the  Lofes  he  had  fufiained,  wanted  the  Advice  of  Chang  the,  and  fent  him  Jeve- 
ral  obliging  Mejfages  by  different  People.  All  the  Anfwer  Chang  fhe  returned  was ,  to  go  to  the 
Emperor  in  P erfon ,  andprefent  the  following  Difcourfe . 


SI  R  ;  What  do  you  think  was  the  Reafon,  why  our  ancient  Emperors  reigned  fo  glorioufly  ? 

Why  did  every  thing  fucceed  to  their  Wifh?  Becaufe  by  their  folid  and  perfect  Virtue,  they 
touched  the  Hearts  both  of  Men  and  l’yen ,  and  were  always  confiflent  with  themfelves.  At 
prefent,  notwithflanding  the  Pains  your  Majefly  and  your  Miniflers  are  at,  no  body  fuccefsfully 
'  executes  the  Projects  which  you  form.  Be  advifed  by  me,  reenter  into  yourfelf,  and  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  all  your  Words,  your  Actions,  and  above  all,  your  Thoughts.  Examine  if  there  is  not 
fome  crooked  Intention,  fome  private  Intereft;  or  fome  lurking  Paffion  which  fpoils  all.  If  you 
difcover  any  fuch  thing,  inflantly  correct  it,  in  order  that  this  Obflacle  being  removed,  and  your 
Heart  being  returned  to  the  (a)  juft  and  true  Mean ,  in  which  Virtue  confifts,  you  may  eafily  dif- 
tinguifh,  and  conftantly  purfue  the  molt  real  Good  and  the  molt  perfect  Blifs.  If  you  aCt  thus, 
both  l’yen  and  Men  will  anfwer  you  on  their  Parts,  and  will  even  anticipate  your  Willies.  That 
which  at  Prefent  employs  you,  is  the  Defire  of  recovering  certain  Lands  belonging  to  China.  You 
muft  firft  gain  the  Hearts  of  your  People  ;  but  yon  can’t  do  this  by  loading  them  with  Services, 
aqd  over-burthening  them  with  Taxes.  If  you  are  tender  of  their  Perfons,  and  fpare  their  Pur- 
fes,  you  may  fucceed.  In  the  prefent  Situation  of  Affairs,  you  cannot  fucceed  other  ways,  than  by 
reprefling  all  your  Paffions,  and  giving  to  your  Subjects  unfufpeCted  Proofs  and  evident  Examples 
of  the  mofl  perfeCt  Equity.  What  preffes  molt,  is,  how  you  are  to  begin,  and  what  Times  and 
Moments  muft  be  chofen  ;  but  as  this  is  a  Matter  upon  which  I  dare  not  prefume  to  enter,  I  com¬ 
mit  the  Confideration  of  it  to  your  Majefly.  fa 


Tfay  fhin,  otherway s  called  Tfay  kyew  fong,  from  the  Place  to  which  he  retired  to  ftudy ,  was  the 
Dificiple  of  Shu  hi,  with  whom  he  lived  a  long  Lime.  Chu  hi,  towards  the  End  of  his  Days , 
having  fome  Thoughts  of  making  a  Commentary  upon  the  Shu  king,  which  fou  Id  be  an  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  fever al  others  he  had  already  compofed,  and  not  being  able  to  undertake  it  himfelf  \  he  en c 
trufted  it  to  Tay  fhin,  who  undertook  it  and  fini  fed  it  ten  Tears  after  the  Death  of  Chu  hi. 
When  it  was  printings  he  put  a  Preface  before  it ,  which  was  thought  worthy  to  be  inferted  into  the 
Imperial  Collection,  from  which  I  have  extracted  thefe  Pieces.  I J hall  now  tranfiate  it ,  were  it 
only  to  few  that  the  Chinefe  Notions  in  this  Point ,  is  not  very  different  from  our  own ,  at  leaf , 
when  the  Author  of  the  Preface  is  at  the  fame  time  the  Author  of  the  Book. 


IN  the  Winter  of  one  of  thefe  Years  named  King  y  wen,  defigned  by  Iwi  upon  the  Sexagi- 
nary  Cycle,  my  Matter,  (-J-)  Wen  kong,  ordered  me  to  compote  a  Commentary  upon  the  Shu 
king.  Next  Year  he  died.  I  laboured  at  that  Book  for  ten  Years  ;  and  altho’  it  was  not  very 
large,  I  could  not  finifh  it  fooner.  Thus  it  muft  be  owned,  that  a  Commentary  upon  the  Shu 
king  is  no  eafy  Task.  The  Government  of  our  two  Li  and  our  three  Vang,  was  properly  the 
SubjeCt  of  this  Book  ;  it  contains  an  Abridgment  of  their  Maxims  and  their  ConduCt.  It  is  Eff¬ 
icient  to  fay  this.  We  can  eafily  comprehehend,  that  to  penetrate  into  the  Bottom  of  this  Trea- 
fure  and  to  exhauft  its  Riches,  is  a  long  and  a  tedious  Work,  and  one  cannot  fucceed  even  in¬ 
differently  in  it,  without  a  vaft  deal  of  Labour  and  Application.  From  thefe  ancient  Times  to 
ours  a  good  many  Ages  have  paffed  ;  and  altho’  I  had  been  obliged  by  this  Work,  only  to  have 
dtfplayed  an  Antiquity  fo  remote,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  Difficulty  of  my  Task. 

One  Refledtion  has  encouraged  me,  notwithflanding  this  Difficulty,  and  made  me  hope  for 
Succefs  in  my  Undertaking.  That  fine  Government  of  our  two  Ti  and  our  three  Vang ,  fay 
Ï  to  mvfelf  upon  what  was  it  founded  ?  Upon  right  and  pure  Reafon.  Where  did  they  get 
this  Reafon  ?  They  found  if  in  their  own  ©  Hearts  ;  and  every  one  may  find  the  fame  there. 
Hence  I  conclude  that  in  order  to  fpeak  with  any  Juftnefs  upon  that  beautiful  Government,  to  dif- 
„„„  its  true  Principles,  and  faithfully  to  explain  the  Sentiments  and  Maxims  of  thefe  great  Prin¬ 
ces  it  is  Efficient  for  me  to  know  the  Heart  of  Man.  With  this  Help,  applying  myfelf  to  the 
Work  I  have  found  that  under  Tau,  Shun  and  Yu,  the  fundamental  Maxim  of  Government 
was  reduced  to  thefe  four  Words,  (§)  T/mg,  I,  che,  chong.  Under  other  Reigns,  the  great  Leffons 
Vol.  I.  7  I  mofl 


\  Efl  Modus  in  Rebus,  pint  certi  deniqut  Fines, 

IS  ultra  citraque  nequit  confiflere _  Virtu s.  ora  « 

I  A  Title  of  Honour  given  to  Chu  hi  after  his  Death. 

The  Chinefe  Expreflion  is  Sin,  and  has  here  the  lame  b  ig- 
tion  which  we  have  remarked  above,  m  a  Piece  of  Chu  ht. 


(§)  fftng,  pure,  excellent,  to  purify,  to  perfeft  ;  7,  fignifies 
one,  the  only,  pure,  fimple;  Che,  to  take,  and  keep  firm.  Chong, 
the  upright  juft  Mean.  We  have  here  an  abridged  Citation  ot 
a  Text  which  is  before  t  ran  dated;  if  we  have  a  Mind,  vve  may 
tranfiate  thefe  four  Chinefe  Words,  by  our  four  TLngtiJb  Words, 
m,  Purely,  Simply,  Keep,  the  Mean. 
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mod  frequently  inculcated,  was  conceived  in  thefe  Terms,  (*)  Kyen  chong ,  Kyen  (f  )  ki  that  is 
fay,  eftablifb  yourfelf  in  the  True  Mean ,  train  yourfelf  up  to  what  is  mod  perfedt.  ' 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  Obfervation  of  thefe  fundamental  Maxims,  and  others  thereon  d 
pending,  is  fometimes  called  (+)  Tey  fometimes  (§)  Iiny  in  fome  Paffages  (||)  King ,  and  in  others" 
(40  Ching.  But  I  can  eafily  perceive  that  the  fame  thing  was  underftood  under  thefe  differ  ’ 
Terms,  and  that  all  thefe  Expreffions  in  different  Views,  reprefented  the  Excellence  of  the 
of  Man,  when  inhabited  by  Reafon.  It  is  in  order  to  exprefs  from  whence  this  Heart  proceed?” 
to  infpire  it  with  Relpedl  by  its  Approach  to  its  Original,  that  the  fame  Book  fo  frequently  ufc 
the  Expreffion  Tyen.  It  like  wife  very  often  makes  Mention  of  the  People;  this  is  in  ord? 
to  make  the  Prince’s  Heart  fenfible,  that  he  owes  them  his  Cares  and  Tendernefs.'  Is  the  Prince^ 
Heart  upright?  Then  its  fir d  Cares,  and  as  it  were  its  fird  Fruits,  are  the  Rites,  Mufic 
whatever  can  contribute  to  the  Indru&ion  of  the  People.  From  the  fame  Soil,  proceed  the  ù  ^ 
Arts,  and  Politenefs,  which  give  a  new  Ludre  to  the  others.  Then  foon  follows  good  Order'?’ 
Families,  a  beautiful  Government  in  every  State,  and  a  profound  Tranquillity  over  all  the  En  '  ^ 
Every  thing  is  poflible  to  a  Heart,  where  pure  genuine  Reafon  has  the  abfolute  Sway  SuclTT 
ways  were  the  Hearts  of  our  two  Ti  and  our  three  Fang ,  and  fuch,  after  drong  Efforts  h 
came  the  Heart  of  Tay  kya  and  of  doing  vang.  The  Heart  of  Kyé  and  Chew  was  quite  diff" 
rent,  becaufe  they  negledted  and  abandoned  it.  Thence  proceeded  the  Difference  which  we  ^ 
ceive  in  the  Shu  king ,  betwixt  their  two  Reigns.  If  therefore  a  Prince  in  this  Ao-e  would  f 
to  revive  the  fine  Government  of  our  two  Ti  and  our  three  Vang ,  he  mud  follow 'their  Method 
and  like  them,  take  for  his  Guide  the  mod  refined  Reafon  ;  like  them  too,  finding  it  in  his  o  ^ 
Heart,  he  ought  to  give  it  abfolute  Power  there.  In  which  the  following  Book  can  crreaflvnffiftVVn 
After  having  by  myfelf,  for  a  long  Time  meditated  on  the  Text,  I  never  have  determined  anv 
Senie  of  a  difputed  Paffage,  without  attentively  and  critically  readins  all  that  w«  u\a  V 
the  Subjeâ,  and  difgefting  it  with  Deliberation,  I  then  commonlv  determine  it  fo  as  to  endea  °" 
to  agree  with  moll:  of  the  Interpretations.  In  the  Paffages  where  the  Çenfe  is  more  concealed  rindX 
Expreffion  more  obfcure,  I  have  almoft  always  adher’d  to  the  general  Opinion  tho’  I  h, 
deavoured  to  exprefs  it  in  other  Terms.  I  only  own,  that  having  undertaken  this  Pom 
purely  m  Obedience  to  the  Commands  of  my  Mafter,  who  formed  the  Plan  of  it  himfelfTh  7 
always  preferred  his  Opinion,  when  he  has  delivered  it  on  any  Paffage.  He  revifed  mi/ P 
mentary  on  the  (*)  two  Tyen  and  the  (+)  Yu  mo  and  I  Hill  preferve  his  Manufcript  Correflions  AU.i 
Why  was  he  not  ma  Condition,  in  the  fame  Manner,  to  have  revifed  the  whole  Work  1  IWp 
divided  all  the  Shu  king  and  my  own  Commentary,  into  fix  Volumes.  The  Text  of  rhm  R  p 
according  to  the  Difference  of  the  Dynafties,  is  of  a  different  Stile  one  Place  from  another  °h„l 
thorough  all  Dynafties,  the  Government  of  good  Princes  is  ftill  the  fame.  Their  Heart-  iff/ 
in  this  Book,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Skill  and  Stile  of  a  Painter  is  feen  in  his  Piece  R  7 
Man  mult,  in  order  to  judge  juftly  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  in  their  Kinds,  perufe  them  with 
a  critical  and  a  careful  Eye.  I  am  not  fo  vain,  as  to  think  that  I  have  explained  all  the  Beam;;, 
of  thefe  Images,  which  the  Shu  king  gives  us  in  Miniature.  I  however  hope,  that  mv  ExolZ 
tion,  which  difcovers  the  principal  Beauties  of  it,  will  not  be  ufelefs.  y  P 


In  the  third  of  the  Yean  named  { a)  Kya  ting,  Ching  te  fyew  frefented  the  following  Remonftrance 

to  Ning  tlong,  who  was  then  on  the  Throne.  S 

|  T  is  a  common  and  a  true  Saying,  that  there  is  in  the  Univerfe  a  Particle  of  unextinguifhed 
1  Reafon  rooted  in  the  Heart  of  Man,  which  being  at  all  times  the  lame,  is  the  Caufeofcemin 
things  being  umverfally  condemned  at  leaft  inwardly,  and  of  others  being  univerfdlv  approved 
Ever  iince  the  World  has exifted,  there  has  been  in  it  a  good  deal  of  Diforder.  It  has  encreafed 
to  fuch  a  Height  in  fome  Reigns  that  the  Laws  have  been  without  Force,  and  the  Wicked  have 
without  Dread  or  Shame  ventured  on  every  thing.  Thus,  Corruption  has  been  the  Cauie  wh  fin 

f  tfnly’-£  6  f n°”S  at  aft  became  the  Spnngs  of  Government.  But  this  Corruption  ne’ver 
extmgu, flies,  at  leaft  in  a  great  many,  the  Light  of  Reafon  which  condemns  this  Difolder 

«  Thefe  Sentlments.  which  are  as  it  were  common  and  univerfal  to  all  Mankind,  are  fays  Lew 
man  jh  very  well,  the  Rays  of  that  Light  and  natural  Reafon,  which  is  communicated  to  us 
om  Tyen .  It  is  never  extinguifhed,  and  whoever  opens  his  Eyes  muft  perceive  it.  This 
eaion  always  fubfifts,  and  we  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  hear  her  when  fhe  fpeaks  elpeci 
ally  when  it  is  through  the  Voice  of  all,  or  almoft  all,  Mankind.  P  ’  P 

RegiilÎiof'aTld"  aTfwrn  ***  -"S  S"*’»  b“Ting  Minifter  of  State>  made  a  certain  new 
7!g  a,t'°r  ’  p  t  .“  Was  a  very  mjunous  one,  all  the  World  cried  out  againft  it.  Warn  man 

the  Princes  Avarice> had  «  w«til». 

neither  ton  th/LrT’  f  ’n  had  mad,e  ^emonftrances  to  them,  to  be  broken  ;  but  he  could 
In  the  Years  nanmdf/f  if™  T*  °f  °therS’  F  Condua  being  conftantly  disproved  of.  ! 

they  were  peniicif  s'în  ml if’!)  7’  îfC  WSS  no  depending  upon  ‘hole  Treaties,  and  that 
y  were  pernicious  m  many  Refpeds.  The  greateft  Part  of  thofe  who  compo'ffd  the  Council, 

were 


« 


/IS CfShe  w'  “**• the  Jufl  Mean  ; 

-ire 

(|)  Te,  Virtuous  in  general. 

Ç)  7'VGoodneTs,  Charity;  fometimes  Virtue  in  o-enenl 
(!!)  Refpeft,  Refpedful,  Attention.  °  ‘  ' 


4)  Sincerity,  Uprightnefs,  Solidity,  Perfeflion. 

n-  I  f  ,s  *s  'vf2t  ^ie  Sl'u  contain.-  about  the  Reigns  ol 

1  an  and  Shun,  who  are  the  two  Ti. 

(|)  The  Title  of  a  Chapter  in  the  Shu  kin?. 

f'he/e  yea,rS/n  -Called  Kay  tinZ  in  P'  Tofcpet's  Table  ; 

¥  °!  *hlch  -ftl  •  ■» lhe  >6H  Y  tar  of  the  Reign  of  Kim- 

tjon*,  cal  leu  Jin Ig  tfong  in  the  French. 
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enouo-Wn  far  fn  Wty*  the  Author  of  the  Advice  that  was  rejeded,  had  Intere* 

naffed  as  tn  f  f  °  1  *G  ^lut^01^ty  °*  ^is  P^nce,  whom  for  a  long  time  he  had  abfolutely  ma- 
Fmoire  from  pn  *  6  9PPoddon  t0  Put  to  Death  :  But  he  could  not  prevent  all  the 

proteft  SZfiSfZ  df  PP^ving  of  his  Projed  and  hi.  Vengeance.  It  was  to  no  Purpofe  to 

This  Prince  thrr  f  •  ^  atl?n  °I  ^arLn£an  P°r  the  Avarice  of  the  Prince  authorized  it  : 
ao-ainft  the  oret-enr^  p°m^  ea!ed  the- Ruin  of  his  People.  In  vain  were  Reprefen tations  made 
T A  KWlth  the  Km>  foi  ^  carri.ed  it  again*  fo  many  Opinions  :  All 
iurinp-  us  afterward  a£crue  .  ^ xt  was,  to  render  thefe  Barbarians  more  fierce  and  more  bold  in  in- 

it  is  of  the  gréa  teftS  Importance  'to  regard ^1°"  ^  ^  ^ ^  ^ 

p  ?°  n?l-  |£t  ^S-  Examples  in  Times  part,  to  prove  this.  In  our  Days,  we  have  feen  ill 

t  „/v  wblrh  h  ^ u  a°ç  °  j \ t^11  ^°U  and  a  narrow  Genius:  Who  being  intoxicated  by  the  In- 
f/  Vh  J  hJlf  f°und  M.eàns.  t0  §ain  with  his  Prince,  decided  every  thing  as  he  had  a  Mind  ; 
Îbe  PreLpn  9^°r.ld  1  j  ^Gppo&wn-  For  fome  time,  he  had  Power  enough  to  give 

a  y  /  •  °u  Evdto  Good,  and  to  make  his  own  Ideas  or  Intere*  prevail  over  Men  of  Sen fe 
and  Integuty  ;  but  at  length  he  died  under  the  Punifhments  which  he  deferved  in  more  Refpeds 
than  one,  and  by  his  fatal  End,  the  great  Men,  whole  wife  Advices  he  defpifed,  were  glorioufly 
revenged.  In  effed,  the  Voice  of  the  People  is  commonly  the  Voice  of  Reafon,  and  Reafon  is 
the  Voice*  of  Therefore  as  Chi  chew  defpifed  Tyen,  could  this  be  done  unpunifhed? 

Good  Princes  and  good  Mmifters  obferve  a  different  Condud.  The  Refped  which  they  have  for 
yen,  makes  them  regard  the  public  Voice,  and  the  general  Sentiments  j  thereby  they  gain  the 
Hearts  of  the  People,  and  draw  down  the  Affiftance  of  Tyen.  What  have  they  then  to  fear?  By 
the  juft  Pumfhment  oi  a  worthlefs  Favorite,  you  have  taken  a  wide  *ep  towards  the  right  Way  : 
But  I  am  afraid  that  Difeafe  that  has  continued  fo  long  a  time,  is  not  yet  thoroughly  cured.  You 
cannot  guard  yourfelf  too  much  again*  a  Relapfe.  Let  me  fpeak  plain  ;  you  are  now  fenftble 
how  dangeious  it  is  for  a  Prince  to  abandon  himfèlf  too  much  to  a  Subjed,  either  out  of  Favour 
or  out  of  any  other  Motive,  and  to  give  an  Ear  to  him  alone.  Perfevere  in  your  happy  Reco¬ 
very,  found  your  Government  not  upon  the  Suggeftions  of  one  Man,  who  frequently  is  di- 
reded  by  a  Cabal,  or  animated  by  Intere*,  but  upon  the  Sentiments  of  the  Public,  or  the  A  1- 
vice  of  the  Majority.  In  the  Refolutions  which  you  are  to  take,  fincerely  and  in  good  earn  ft, 
as  being  in  the  Prefence  of  Chang  ti,  endeavour  to  follow  the  mo*  equitable  Meafures,  Tyen  and 
Men  will  then  rejoyce  at  this,  and  all  the  Empire  will  feel  it.  Maturely  weigh  what  I  have  ta¬ 
ken  the  Liberty  to  lay  before  you. 

The  Emperor  Kang  hi’s  Remark]  This  Difcourfe  is  full  of  lively  Expreflions  and  fhinirig  Turns. 
Every  thing  in  it  does  Honour  to  the  wife*  Antiquity. 


ExtraB  of  another  EifcourJe  of  the  fame  Ching  te  fyew,  to  the  Emperor  Li  tfong. 

SIR,  what  is  mo*  important  for  a  Prince,  who  like  you,  endeavours  to  govern  well,  is  to 
gain  the  Heart  of  Tyen  avA  the  Heart  of  Man,  and  it  is  by  gaining  the  Hearts  of  his  Subjed?, 
that  a  Sovereign  gains  that  of  Tyen.  In  the  Iking ,  in  one  of  the  Paffages  upon  the  Symbol  nam¬ 
ed  Ta  yew,  we  read  the  following  Words.  While  Tyen  protects  him,  he  is  happy ,  and  every  thing 
turns  out  to  his  Advantage.  Confucius,  commenting  upon  this  T ext,  fays  ;  Who  is  it  that  Tyen 
proteBs,  if  it  is  not  he  who  draws  down  his  Protection  by  Refpecl  and  Submijjion  ?  Who  is  it  that 
Men  aid,  if  it  is  not  he  who  endears  himfelf  to  them  by  his  XJprightnefs  and  Equity  ?  In  the  hr*  of 
the  Years  named  Twen  yew,  while  the  Emperor  Che  tfong  and  the  Emprefs  Dowager  were  reign¬ 
ing,  the  neighbouring  Nations  crowded  from  all  Quarters,  to  put  themfelves  under  their  Protec¬ 
tion,  becaufe  all  the  World,  at  that  Time,  were  perfwaded,  that  they  who  then  ruled,  propofed 
nothing  but  to  fulfill  the  Defigns  of  Tyen.  Su  Jhe,  fpeaking  of  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  Times,  and  laying 
open  its  Caufes,  borrows  the  Expreffion  of  Confuçius,  and  fays  of  that  Prince  and  Princefs;  “  They 
preferved  Uprightnefs  and  pure  Equity  towards  Men,  and  the  mo*  refpedful  Submiflion  towards 
Tyen.”  But  at  what  Price  do  you  think  can  thefe  Encomiums  be  purchafed  ?  You  muft, 
in  all  Affairs  and  upon  all  Occafions,  endeavour  worthily  to  fulfill  the  Defigns  of  Tyen,  and  fm- 
cerelv  to  feek  the  Welfare  of  the  People.  In -your  Perfon  we  have  a  Prince,  naturally  full  of 
Goodnefs,  and  in  other  Refpeds,  both  very  carefull  and  very  laborious.  It  would  feem,  as  if  un¬ 
der  your  Reign,  we  were  again  to  fee  the  glorious  Years  Twen  yew  to  revive.  Yet  we  fee  no¬ 
thing  but  Irregularities  in  the  Seafons,  and  < -frightful  Appearances  in  the  Heavens.  At  Court, 
and  in  your  Armies,  your  mo*  Loyal  Officers  are  alarmed.  In  the  Provinces,  in  the  Cities,  and 
in  the  Fields,  all  the  People  fuffer  and  lament.  This  I  own  to  you  makes  me  afraid,  lea*  you 
inwardly  ufe  fome  Referve,  and  that  you  have  not  exerted  yourfelf  as  you  ought  to  have  done,  in 
gaining  the  Hearts  of  Men,  and  thereby  that  of  Tyen,  &c. 

In  the  reft  of  the  Difcourfe,  which  is  very  longg he  points  out  feveral  Faults  in  the  Government  : 
Towards  the  End  of  it,  he  again  quotes  the  Text  of '‘the  I  king,  and  affûtes  his  Prince,  that  if  he 
does  his  be*  to  cure  thefe  Evils,  Tyen  and  Men  will  aid  him,  and  that  his  Reign  will  not  yeild 
to  the  glorious  Years  Twen  yew  :  He  concludes  by  thefe  Words.  My  Zeal  is  pure  and  fincere, 
but  it  has  made  my  Expreffions  too  bold  j  I  am  fenfibie  of  this,  I  acknowledge  it,  and  I  lubmif- 

fively  wait  for  my  Punifhment.  rvr 

•  The  Emperor  Kang  hi's  Remark]  The  Author  of  this  Difcourfe,  exhorts  his  Prince  to  touch 
T)'en  by  gaining  the  Hearts  of  Men.  He  reduces  the  Pradice  of  all,  to  a  perfed  Equity  and  an 
inviolable  UpriAtaefs.  This  mav  be  called,  taking  proper  Mcafures  for  forming  a  Sovereign. 

I'  r  '  ExtraBs 
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EXTRACTS 


F  R  O  M  A 

Compilation  made  under  the  Ming  Dynafty,  by  one  of 
the  celebrated  Literati,  called  Tang  king  chwen. 


sill  Author  /peaking  of  the  Game  of  the  Chefs ,  which  is  the  Modifh  Biverfon 

in  China,  Jays  as  follows . 

SOME  People  have  faid,  that  the  Play  of  Chefs  was  invented  by  the  Emperor  Tau ,  in  order 
to  inftruâ:  his  Son  in  the  Arts  of  Government  and  War:  But  nothing  is  more  unlikely  than 
this.  The  great  Art  of  Tau  confifted  in  the  continual  Pra&ice  of  the  five  principal  Virtues 
the  Ufe  of  which  was  as  familiar  to  him,  as  the  Ufe  of  Hands  and  Feet  is  to  Mankind.  It  was 
Virtue,  and  not  Arms,  that  he  employed  in  reducing  the  moft  barbarous  People. 

The  Art  of  War,  of  which  the  Chefs  is  a  Kind  of  a  Reprefentation,  is  the  Art  of  hurting 
one  another.  Tau  was  far  from  giving  his  Son  any  fuch  Lefion.  The  Play  of  the  Chefs  doubt- 
lefs  did  not  begin,  but  fince  thefe  unhappy  Times,  wherein  all  the  Empire  was  defolated  by  Wars; 
it  is  an  Invention  very  unworthy  of  the  great  Tau . 

From  another  Author ,  who  declaims  againfi  a  Fondnefs  for  that  Play. 

AMAN  who  has  a  well  difpofed  Heart  ought  to  be  afhamed,  at  a  certain  Age  of  having 
neither  Reputation  nor  Merit.  That  he  may  fhun  this  Confufion,  he  applies  himfelf  in 
his  Youth,  and  makes  continual  Efforts.  Does  he  fucceed,  and  obtain  the  Degrees  which  he  pro- 
pofes  as  the  End  of  his  Labours?  He  is  fo  far  from  relaxing,  that  the  Fear  of  not  holding  on  as  he  fet 
out,  makes  him  redouble  his  Application.  This  is  the  Condudt  ‘that  fo  many  great  Men  of  part 
Ages  have  obferved  ;  they  perfevered  with  an  invincible  Conftancy  in  the  Study  of  our  King ,  even 
to  an  advanced  Age.  Thus  fome  of  them  have  always  lived  in  Honour,  and  others,  after  many 
laborious  Years,  have  at  laft  reaped  the  Fruits  of  them,  and  attained  to  the  highefl  Ports. 

In  our  Age,  Alas!  How  many  leaving  the  Study  of  the  King ,  make  the  Chefs  their  whole  Bufi- 
nefs,and  abandon  themfelves  to  it  with  fo  much  Eagernefs,  that  they  negleft  every  thing  elfe,  even  to 
eat  and  drink.  Does  Day-light  fail  them  ?  They  light  up  Candles,  and  play  on  ;  fometimes  evert 
at  Day  break,  the  Game  is  not  ended.  This  Amufement  exhaufts  both  the  Body  and  the  Mind, 
and  they  think  of  nothing  elfe..  Does  Bufinefs  interpole,  it  is  neglefted,  and  the  Chefs  is  minded  ; 
doe  Guefts  come?  They  are  flighted.  Nor  can  you  prevail  upon  one  of  thefe  Gamerters,  to  in¬ 
terrupt  their  trifling  Combats,  for  the  greateft  ceremonial  Banquet,  or  the  mort  folemn  and  delega¬ 
ble  Mufic.  In  fhort,  at  this  Game  as  at  all  others,  a  Man  may  lofe  even  his  Cloaths,  at  leart,  he 
is  in  a  continual  Vexation,  Trouble,  and  Fretting:  And  why?  That  he  may  remain  Mafter  of 
the  Field  of  a  Battle,  which  is  no  better  than  a  Board,  and  to  gain  a  kind  of  Victory,  by  which, 
the  Conqueror  obtains  neither  Titles,  Appointments,  nor  Lands. 

I  fhail  readily  grant,  that  Skill  is  required  in  this;  but  it  is  a  Skill  equally  ufelefs  to  public  Wel¬ 
fare  and  to  private  Families.  It  is  a  Road  that  leads  to  nothing.  If  I  examine  this  Play  to  the 
Bottom,  with  Regard  to  the  Art  of  War,  I  find  nothing  in  it  that  is  conformable  to  the  Leflons 
left  us  by  the  mort  famous  Mafters.  If  I  examine  it  with  Regard  to  civil  Government,  I  ftiil 
find  in  it  fewer  of  the  Maxims  of  our  Sages.  The  Skill  required  in  that  Play,  is  to  furprize  ones 
Adverfary,  to  fpread  Snares  for  him,  and  to  take  Advantage  of  the  Blunders  he  commits.  Can 
Honour  and  Uprightnefs  be  infpired  by  thefe  Means  ?  To  take,  to  deftroy,  and  other  fuch  Terms, 
are  the  Language  of  thefe  Gamerters.  Is  this  the  Way  to  inculcate  Gentlenels  and  Clemency  ? 
In  fhort,  it  may  be  laid  of  this  Play  as  of  others,  that  it  is  a  trifling  Amufement,  and  diverts  ule- 
ful  Bufinefs.  .  It  is  as  if  you  fhould  raifê  a  Piece  of  Wood,  or  Stone,  and  amufe  yourfelf  by 
beating  upon  it,  or  fighting  with  it  :  I  know  no  Difference  betwixt  them. 

EvSfy  wEe  Manj  if  he  is  a  private  Man,  minds  his  domeftic  Affairs,  and  to  provide  fur  the 
Necefiities  of  his  Family:  If  he  is  at  Court,  and  in  the  Service  of  his  Prince,  then  his  Endea¬ 
vours  ought  to  be  turned  to  the  giving  Proofs  of  his  Zeal.  He  ought  even  for  this,  to  neglcdt  his 
pnvate  Couçerns.  How  far  fhould  fuch  a  Man  be  from  amufing  himfelf  with  the  Chefs?  Thefe- 
axims  w  rtich  are  rtanding  Rules,  were  never  more  feafonable  then  at  prefent,  when  a  new  Dy- 
na  y  is  eginmng  The  Empire  ftiil  Teels  her  part  Calamities.  The  principal  Bufinefs  of  our 
^mp^ror  is,  to  fee k  out  for  brave  Captains,  and  worthy  Minifters.  If  he  finds  a  Man  who  has 
t  ie  <*a  apacity,  he  gives  him  a  Port,  and  puts  him  in  a  Condition  to  arrive  to  the  higheft  Poiv 
tune.  T  IS  ought  to  animate  any  Man  who  has  a  Grain  of  Spirit:  Inftead  of  murdering  his 
Strength  and  his.  lime  in  vain  Amufements,  he  fhould  endeavour  to  ferve  the  State,  and  thereby 
to  ment  a  I  lace  in  Hiftory.  This  ought  to  be  a  Spur  to  a  well  difpofed  Heart, 

/ 


A  ufe- 
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A  uklefs  Skill  gains  you  the  Game,  and  yôu  give  your  Antagonift  a  total  Defeat.  What  Com- 
panlon  is  there  betwixt  this  Child  dh  Advantage  and  the  Titles,  Lands  and  PenfionS,  with  which 
t  e  mperor,  1  you  had  a  Mind,  would  reward  your  Services  ?  Which  Part  think  you  is  to  be 
preerre  ,  to  conduft  upon  a  Chefs-board  a  parcel  of  wretched  Pieces  of  Wood,  or  to  inarch 
Jt  t  e  ea  o  as  many  thoufand  Men  ?  What  can  you  gain  in  Comparifon  of  the  Profit  and 

,  ?niur  you  may  ^eaP  ky  a  gieat  Poft  ?  If  fuch  a  Man  had  bellowed  the  Time  he  had  fpent  in 
this  Game  upon  the  Study  of  our  King ,  he  might  at  this  Day  have  been  another  (*)  Ten  tfe.  If 
lue  .  anot  ei,  who  is  equally  intoxicated  with  that  trifling  Amufement,  inftead  of  wafting  his 
Time  upon  it,  had  entered  upon  Government,  we  (hould  have  had  in  him  a  (T)  Lyang  ping  ;  in 

an.ot^er  keen  as  much  fatigued  in  the  Toils  of  Commerce  as  in  thofe  of  the 
Chefs,  his  Riches  might  have  equalled  thofe  of  (J)  Inu.  At  leaft,  had  he  exchanged  this  Amufe¬ 
ment  for  a  continual  Exeicife  of  Arms,  he  might  thereby  have  rendered  himfelf  ufeful  to  the: 

State.  How  far  are  thefe  Gamefters  from  being  what  they  might  have  been  ? 

.  / 

Of  SOVEREIGN  PRINCES.  ' 

JJV K  IW E  N relates,  that  Pin  kong ,  King  of  7/zzz,  one  Day  afkedat  Se  quango  What  Quali- 
1  fications  a  Sovereign  ought  to  pofiels  ?  And  that  Se  quang  anfwered.  °  LaPrinee, 

A  Sovereign  ought  to  be  pure  and  calm,  both  within  himfelf,  and  in  the  Eye  of  the  World. 

He  ought  to  have  for  his  People  the  Love  of  a  Father  ;  to  ufe  his  utmoft  Endeavour,  that  under- 
ftanding  virtuous  Perfonsmay  be  put  in  Pofts,  and  to  give  a  continual  Attention  to  what  is  palling 
in  the  (§)  Univerle.  He  fhould  fhun  giving  too  much  Scope  to  the  Abufes  of  the  Age  in  which 
he  lives,  and  rendering  himfelf  too  dependant  on  his  Minifters  and  Favorites.  He  compoles 
an  Order  by  himfelf  which  he  ought  to  maintain,  and  from  that  high  Station,  to  extend  his 
Views  as  far  as  he  can.  Above  all,  to  examine  carefully  and  equitably  to  weigh,  the  Services  done 
him,  that  each  may  have  his  due  Reward.  Such  is  the  Idea  I  have  formed  of  a  Prince. 

Swen  wang ,  King  of  T/z,  one  Day  alked  of  Tun  wen  ;  What  was  the  Rule  of  the  greateft  Im-  EfTenmt 
portance  for  a  Sovereign.  Tun  wens  Anfwer  was,  The  Principal  one,  in  my  Opinion,  is  to  aft Rule 
little,  and  always  without  hurry.  A  Sovereign,  who  does  not  give  out  too  many  Orders,  is  obeyed 
in  what  he  does  order.  When  there  are  few  Laws,  they  are  better  obferved,  and  this  prevents  a  great 
many  Crimes.  To  leave  the  World  to  judge  a  little  for  themfelves,  and  to  compaffionate  the 
Weaknefs  of  thofe  who  are  governed,  are  Maxims  of  true  Wifdom  and  eminent  Virtue.  A  per¬ 
fect  Prince  fcarce  afts  at  all  j  yet  his  State  is  in  Order.  This  is  the  Idea  which  is  given  us  by  the 
Shi  king  and  the  Shu  king. 

The  Emperor  Ching  vang ,  in  giving  the  Principality  of  Lu  to  Pe  kyu ,  caufed  him  to  come  and  In* 
into  his  own  Pretence,  and  gave  him  the  following  Inftruftion.  You  are  now,  faid  he  to  him.;  a  fpeu^ionsfor 
Prince,  but  do  you  know  what  are  the  Duties  of  a  Prince  ?  One  of  the  utmoft  Importance  is  :  em* 

On  the  one  Hand,  Majefty  is  requifite,  in  order  to  command  Refpeft  from  all  thofe  above  whom 
your  Rank  has  raifed  you.  On  the  other  Hand,,  the  People  ought  to  be  left  at  Liberty,  to  give 
their  Prince  proper  Advices,  for  this  may  prevent  his  commiting  many  Miftakes.  That  you 
may  reconcile  thefe  two  Points,  admit  Remonftrances  without  any  Difficulty,  hear  them,  and 
read  them  at  Leifure.  Neither  brow-beat  nor  threaten  thofe  who  make  them  :  But  don’t  give 
into  them  too  eafily.  Weigh  their  Contents  maturely,  that  you  may  extraft  from  them  all 
that  is  of  Ufe;  let  all  be  done  with  Gravity,  that  you  may  not  forfeit  the  Refpeft  you  have  a 
Right  to,  but  at  the  fame  time,  with  Gentlenefs,  that  you  may  thereby  gain  the  Hearts  of  your 
Officers.  ’  This  I  call,  knowing  how  to  reign. 

Of  the  Minifters  of  State,  and  Generals  of  Armies. 

TH  E  R  E  has  always  been,  fays  Li  te  in  (||),  a  great  Difference  betwixt  a  Prince  and  his  Mi¬ 
nifters.  Thefe  laft  have  been  always  much  inferior  to  the  other.  But  antiently,  there  wa$  Deference 
no  fuch  prodigious  Difference  betwixt  them,  as  is  obferved  now.  If  we  go  fo  far  back  as  the  three  ^cnhs 
famous  Dynafties,  we  find  Minifters  to  whom  the  Prince  never  fent  Orders  to  wait  upon  him.  meriy  paid 
Ching  tang  (hewed  this  Piece  of  Refpeft  for  I  in  ;  Kau  tfing,  for  FÛ  ywé ;  and  VÛ  vang,  for 
Chau  kong.  Thefe  Princes  treated  thofe  wife  Men,  at  firft,  as  Sages,  and  then  as  Minifters. 

In  lefs  remote  Antiquity,  Things  were  altered,  but  not  in  an  extreme  Degree  :  The  Princes 
continued  to- treat  their  Minifters  with  Civility,  and  certain  Ceremonies  were  regulated  and  ob-  Âltered- 
ferved  on  this  Head.  What  we  read]  of  Kyen  chin  and  Pi  kong ,  in  the  Shu  kings  and  what  the 
Shi  king  relates  of  Shin  pê ,  Chong  fan  fu ,  and  fome  others,  proves  to  us,  that  in  thefe  Times, 

Minifters  were  ftill  on  a  good  Footing.  During  the  Times  of  Antiquity,  the  Prince  and  his 
Minifters  were  as  the  Head  and  Arms  of  the  fame  Body,  or  as  Father  and  Son,  or  Brothers  of  the 
fame  Family.  All  their  Cares  and  Secrets  were  in  common.  They  were  equally  aftefted  with  the 
Happinefs  or  *Misfortunes  of  the  State  ;  and  indeed,  if  there  is  a  fure  and  certain  Way  for  a  Sovereign 
tn  fficceed  in  the  ffreateft  Enterprizes,  and  to  diftinguiffi  himfelf  from  the  Generality  of  Princes, 
k  is  to  treat  the  Minifter  he  makes  Choice  of,  in  this  Manner. 


all 


is  to  treat  tne  ivunuici  uc  T  "  V  erf  n  • 

This  ufeful  laudable  Cuftom  was  in  eftett,  loft  under  TJm  Jhi  whang ,  who  wanted  to  engrofs 
the  Refpeft  to  himfelf  j  and  far  from  thus  fefpefting  his  Prime  Minifters,  he  madd  it  a  Maxim 
Vnr..  L  7  K  to 


VOL.  I. 

(*}  The  moft  famous  of  the  Difciple3  of  Confucius. 

(f  )  The  Name  of  a  much  efleemed  Minifter  of  State. 
(P  The  Crcr/us  of  China, 


(§)  The  Chinefe  fays,  Tyen  hya,  which  literally  fgnifies  Under 
the  Heavens.  The  Chinefe  thereby  commonly  underhand  their 
own  Empire. 

(||)  He  lived  under  the  ‘Tang  Dynafly. 
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to  treat  them  with  Haughtinefs.  He  went  fo  far  as  to  make  them  to  be  tryed  as  Malefactors  and 
to  die  under  the  Hands  of  Executioners:  A  Thing  unheard  of  before  that  Prince.  Under  him 
the  Miniflers  were  confounded  with  the  meaneft  Officers,  and  he  always  treated  them  proudl  * 
But  if  the  civil  obliging  Behaviour,  which  our  ancient  Kings,  from  their  Efteem  for  Wifdom  and 
Virtue,  ufed  towards  their  Minifters,  was  no  longer  feen  under  that  Prince,  neither  did  the  fame 
Loyalty  and  Zeal  any  longer  fubfifl  among  the  Minifters. 

In  this,  almoft  infinite,  Diftance,  at  which  the  Haughtinefs  of  the  Prince  kept  them,  they  al¬ 
ways  looked  upon  him  as  a  formidable  Mafter,  whom  they  durft  not  prefume  to  love  :  They^ ftift 
bore  the  Name  of  Minifters  ;  but  the  continual  Dread  in  which  they  lived,  and  their  Care  of 
providing  for  their  own  Safety,  no  longer  left  them  at  the  Liberty  neceftary  for  fulfilling  the  Du¬ 
ties  of  their  Fundions.  Li  fê ,  in  the  Morning,  was  made  Minifter,  and  that  fame  Night  he  loft 
his  Life  by  the  Hands  of  an  Executioner.  Who  would  not  tremble  after  fuch  an  Example? 
Therefore  they  who  were  in  Poft,  touched  their  Penfions,  took  care  not  to  difpleafe  the  Prince 
(that  is  to  fay,  they  took  care  to  bubble  him)  and  never  minded  any  thing  elfe. 

Inflates  of  Under  the  Han  Dynafty,  in  the  Time  of  Kau  tfu ,  a  Prince  who  otherways  had  great  Merit 
Miniiters  be-  Syau  ho ,  a  Minifter  of  State,  was  clapt  into  Irons.  Under  Ven  ti ,  a  Prince  who  was  Goodnefs  it- 
pumfhed.  Chew  puy  a  Minifter  of  State,  was  cited  before  the  Tribunals,  and  confronted  with  a  Minifter 

of  the  loweft  Rank.  King  ti  put  his  firft  Minifter  Chew  yuy  to  Death.  Vû  ti  capitally  puniffied 
feveral  of  his,  and  the  fame  thing  happened  in  late  Reigns  more  than  once.  Melancholy  Events  • 
and  to  be  looked  upon  as  fo  many  Confequences  of  the  wicked  Example  of  Lfm  Jhi  whang  ! 

’Tis  true,  that  fince  thefe  Times,  there  have  been  fome  Princes  who  have  behaved  otherwife 
to  their  Minifters  :  But  there  has  always  fubfifted  fo  extravagant  a  Diftance  betwixt  the  one  and 
the  other,  that  the  Accefs  to  the  Prince  was  rendered  too  difficult  ;  and  this  is  ftill  to  be  attributed 
to  the  unhappy  Change  begun  under  Shi  whang .  As  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Prince 
would  put  Things  upon  their  former  Footing,  a  great  many  Perfons  of  Merit,  who  might  have 
been  capable  of  the  firft  Employments,  and  even  they  who  had  been  fome  time  in  Poft  inftead 
of  appearing,  retired,  or  fought  to  retire.  Thereby,  the  Way  was  left  open  to  People,  whofe  Me¬ 
rit  entirely  confifted  in  Flattery  ;  which  pleafed  the  Generality  of  Princes.  How  can  thefe  hap¬ 
py  Reigns,  which  the  Wifdom  and  Virtue  of  our  Anceftors  rendered  famous  and  flourifhing,  be 
revived  ? 

After  the  Death  of  Vû  vang ,  the  firft  Emperor  of  the  Chew  Dynafty,  Ching  vang ,  his  Son 
being  too  young,  Chew  kong ,  the  younger  Brother  of  Vû  vang ,  was  Regent.  Hong  yu,\  famous 
learned  Man,  under  the  Lang  Dynafty,  propofes  Chew  kong  as  a  Pattern  for  the  Princes  of  that 
Age. 

Maxims  of  is/aid  ^hew  kong,  that  being  at  Table,  it  was  very  common  for  him  three  Times  to  inter- 
thewkong.  rupt  his  Repaft,  to  do  honour  to  a  wife  Man,  and  to  ferve  him  with  Victuals.  While  he  was  in 
the  Bath,  if  he  faw  any  wife  Men  enter  it,  he  did  not  finifh  his  bathing,  but  immediately  left  it, 
that  he  might  adjuft  their  Hair  to  do  them  honour,  and  help 'them  himfelf.  It  is  faid,that  he  has 
been  feen  to  do  this  thirteen  times  in  one  Day.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  while  he  governed, 
his  principal  Care  and  his  greateft  Anxiety,  was  to  do  honour  to  wife  Men  ;  and  there  was  then 
none  in  Pofts  but  Men  of  Virtue  and  Capacity.  Craft  and  Flattery,  and  much  lefs  Vice  and 
Villany,  had  then  no  Footing.  Therefore  the  Empire  was  quiet,  and  there  was  not  the  leaft  Dif- 
turbance.  The  raoft  barbarous  of  our  Neighbours  voluntarily  fubmitted,  the  Strangers  pundtu- 
ally  paid  their  Taxes,  and  all  that  is  called,  the  Rites,  Mufic,  Jurisprudence,  and  Government,  thefe 
great  Springs,  upon  which  depend  the  Regulation  and  Happinefs  of  States,  were  in  their  utmoft 
Perfection  ;  and  Innocence  and  Integrity  prevailed  over  all.  There  then  appeared  no  diforders 
of  the  Seafons,  nor  Monfters of  Nature;  the  Winds  and  Rains  were  regular.  Animals  and  Vegi- 
tables  throve,  and  all  the  Fields-  were  fertile. 

In  this  high  Degree  of  Glory  and  Happinefs,  wherein  Chew  kong  maintained  the  Empire,  that 
great  Man  never  relaxed  in  his  Care  to  enquire  after  Sages.  Was  this  becaufe  thefe  Sages  whom  he 
fought  after,  furpaffed  him  in  Wifdom  ?  Doubtlefs  not.  Was  it  becaufe  they  were  rare  and  hard 
to  come  at  ?  Great  Numbers  of  them  were  in  Pofts.  What  could  fome  People  have  done  more? 
Or  why  were  they  ftill  fought  after  ?  Becaufe  he  feared,  leaft  fomewhat  fhould  efcape  his  Care. 
He  was,  in  Place  of  his  Nephew,  charged  with  rendering  the  Empire  happy;  and  he  wanted- 
that  he  fhould  not  have  the  leaft  thing  wherewith  he  could  reproach  himfelf. 

Hong  yu  then  draws  a  Contraft  betwixt  his  own  Times  and  thofe  of  Chew  kong.  I  (hall  not 
Tn?  ***  ^e.cau^e  ^  would  be  repeating  the  fame  Terms,  always  tacking  them  with  a  Negative. 
Thefe  Repetitions  are  graceful  in  the  Chinefe  Language,  but  they  won’t  do  in  ours.  He  concludes 
that  there  was  then  more  Occafion  for  feeking  out  and  promoting  wife  Men,  than  was  in  the 

ays  of  Chew  kong  ;  and  exhorts  the  Governors  in  his  Time,  herein  to  imitate  the  Care  of 

C hew  kong. 

Lhat  Miniflers  and  Officers  of  W ar,  in  the  Concerns  of  the  State,  ought  to  forget  all  Injuries  and 

private  Animoflties. 

Concerning  ^  ®  'J-fau  tfan ,  both  of  them  Men  of  diftinguifhed  Merit,  grew  jealous  of  one 

Officers  of  °  1Vj  cr^°Set^er  in  very  bad  Underftanding  :  Syau  ho  had  got  the  better,  he  was 

ar‘  1  •  e  ,  in!  er>,  an  ,  fau  tfa*  ^ve(i  retired.  Syau  ho  fell  dangeroufly  ill,  and  the  Emperor  afked 
.  .m,  woe  t  loug  t  was  the  moft  proper  Perfon  for  fucceeding  him,  in  Cafe  he  fhould  die? 

„  Syau 
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ment,  nor  ought  *S  wltko“t  controverfy,  the  moft  capable  of  that  Employ- 

ter  of  Syau  ho  that  uoon  the  XT  ^  0?{aU  tJan  was  we^  acquainted  with  the  Charac- 

every  thing  in  Order  ^hat  he  °  *S  ^icknefs,  he  had  taken  Leave  of  his  Family,  and  put 

flavin  g^whh^one^  /nothef ^  n^T"0  •  9®  t,erS  °f  f*'  both  "aturally  W,  herein  bad  Under- 
jhan  happened  ;  Tfey  notwithftanHinc  ^ve  Pa^ecl  for  Enemies.  When  the  Rebellion  of  Ngan  lu 
fought  him  out  and' with  T  •  $  v  natJira^  Haughtinefs  and  his  Àverfion  for  Quang  pi \ 
gave  himZ  DetechmeZ  of  V  T  h'S  ***>  b<®ed  °f  him  to  affift  him  in  faying  the  sfate 
fliould  be  given  to  him  aZZ  TY’  that  he  ™ight  be  promoted, °and  that  hi 

were  defeated  Quo  tfev  HWI  Zli  aSalnd:  Rebels.  The  Court  confented,  and  the  Rebels 

Northern  Forces  and  did  not  V  T  a,ter,j  d  *•  'iuang  P1  fucceeded  him  in  his  Command  of  the 
In  every  w  M  c  the  leaft  Point  of  wh«  had  been  eftablifhed  by  Quo  tfey 

T  z* 

ssr™  r™  ”  kx  &  . 

Wincbo  was  known  for  what  he  was,  namely  an  excellent  General.  S 

m  '  L  attek  Times,  Occafions  have  not  been  wanting,  yet  feveral  Reigns  have  naffed  Gooc!  Gecc" 

ZÎme  exZiferc  ofainaZbZP  ttati°?  a«’?rin*  Soldiers,  fnd  even  sTa^  'R« 

Angle  one  WhenreZ  ’d  ZZ^6^’  tFe  Court  and  the  whole  Empire  does  not  furniffi  a 
♦Ivan  Wh' 5nce  proceeds  this?  Is  it  not  becaufe Military  Officers  are  too  much  pinched  and 

I  -0°  -ftr  ?  J1  “  n0t  ukeZe  becaufe  they  are  t0°  much  circumfcribedPf  The  King 

fo  that  he  not  ofl!,  h“dGTra  "P°"  the  Fro:ltiers  ;  b“t  be  gave  him  no  limits  as  to  his  Expences^ 
fo  that  he  not  only  had  wherewithall  to  pay  his  Troops,  but  even  to  beftow  upon  them  Gratuities 

and  Rewards  j  for  this  Reafon,  Li  mu  did  wonders.  For  my  Share,  I  believe,  that  if  Expences 
were  left  fpared,  and  if  the  Officers  had  nothing  to  anfwer  for,  but  the  Succefs  of  what  they  are 
charged  with  ;  we  fhould  then  foon  have  good  Generals.  ^ 

There  are  certain  great  Men,  fays  Li  te  yu,  of  whom  a  Prince  may  reap  great  Advantages  •  but  Manne-  of 
fe  “e  not  Î2  be  Burned  “  other  Men.  If  a  Prince  would  employ  them,  he  ought  chiefly  to  *reati»g 
obferve  two  Things,  the  firft  is,  to  deal  pretty  roundly  with  them ,  the  other,  to  engage  them  by  bravcMe” 
Favours.  If  he  lhews  too  much  Refpedt  for  them,  they  become  haughty,  and  put  too  great  a 
Value  on  themfelves.  It  is  then  dangerous  to  employ  them.  If,  inftead  of  real  Favours!  they 
receive  from  their  Prince  only  Honours  of  Ceremony,  they  are  feldom  fatisfied,  they  grow  neg- 
ledful,  and  never  perform  great  Services.  *  3  6  ® 

p«/^,  the  firft  of  the  Han  Dynafty,  of  all  our  Emperors,  belt  pradtifed  what  I  have  advifed  aw  v 
When  the  famous  King  pu  wanted  to  falute  him,  and  to  offer  him  his  Services  and  Allegiance  •  wZ 
Kau  tsu  was  carelefly  fitting  on  his  Bed,  affedted  to  waffi  his  Face,  and  received  King  pû  without them- 
r  much  Form  or  Ceiemony.  King  pu  inwardly  boiled  with  Rage,  and  repenting  of  the  Step  he 
had  taken,  was  about  to  hâve  killed  himfelf.  However,  he  went  out  without  faying  any  thing  • 
but  as  he  was  going  away,  he  was  by  the  Prince’s  Orders  conveyed  to  a  large  handfome  Houle 
where  he  was  every  Day  fplendidly  regal’d  amidll:  a  Crowd  of  People  who  were  ordered  to  fervè 
him,  and  attended  with  Officers  of  all  Ranks,  who  were  commanded  to  do  him  Honour.  King 
pû  was  then  fatisfied,  and  the  more  ready  to  ferve  Kau  tsû,  in  that  the  latter  difeovered  very  little 
Concern  about  him,  when  he  received  him. 

Nothing  is  more  important,  fays  Sau  fven ,  than  a  right  Choice  of  Minifters  and  Generals  Difficul  * 
Nothing  is  like  wife  more  difficult  for  a  Prince,  than  to  fill  thefe  Polls  worthily,  and  to  reap  from  the  Choke” 
the  Capacities  of  thole  that  are  put  in  Polls,  the  Advantages  which  he  had  a  Right  to  exped  from  of  MiIitarx 
them.  The  Difficulty  after  all,  is  far  the  greatell  with  Regard  to  Military  Officers.  And  it  is  Hill  °fficers’ 
twice  as  great,  if  they  who  are  in  Polls  are  Men  who  have  nothing  but  Bravery,  without  Wifdom 
and  Virtue.  With  Refped  to  Prime  Minillers,  it  is  a  fure  Rule  for  a  Prince  to  treat  them  very 
civilly,  and  according  to  the  Rites.  As  for  Military  General  Officers,  there  is  no  certain  Rule: 

With  Regard  to  fuch  of  them  as  are  known  to  be  equally  wife  and  brave,  virtuous  and  able* 
the  bell  Way  is  to  trull  them,  and  to  make  them  fenlible  that  they  are  trulled.  As  for  thefe  who 
have  only  Bravery  and  Capacity  for  War,  it  is  an  Art  to  know  how  to  gain  them  ;  and  thU  Arf 
requires  a  great  deal  of  Prudence  and  Care.  .  &  »  Art 

The  fix  Kinds  of  Animals  who  are  called  Domellic,  were  formerly  as  wild  as  any  other.  As  r 
the  Tyger  and  the  Leopard  tear  and  bite,  fo  the  Horfe  and  the  Bull  llrike  ;  the  one  with  the  ^vfng^rave 
Hoof,  and  the  other  with  the  Horn.  If  our  firft  Kings  had  ordered,  that  Endeavours  Ihould  be  Men' 
ufed  to  dellroy  all  thefe  Kinds  without  Dillindlion,  we  Ihould  have  now  had  neither  Horfes  nor 
Cows.  But  their  Wifdom  made  them  dillinguilh,  among  thefe  Savage  Animals,  fuch  of  them  as 
might  be  ferviceable,  and  they  took  proper  Methods  for  fubduing  and  taming  them.  If  Bealls 
are  treated  in  this  Manner,  there  is  much  better  Reafon  to  obferve  the  fame  Condudl  towards  Men. 

If  Princes  fee  any  Capacity  in  one  of  their  Subjects,  provided  he  is  not  more  incorrigibly  fierce  than 
a  Tyger,  they  ufe  all  the  poffible  Means  to  bring  his  Talent  to  Perfedion,  and  to  render  it  ufefull. 

\*)  The  Author  lived  under  the-  Song  Dynafty. 


A  Prince 


Different 
kinds  of 
Military 
Officers. 


The  Motives 
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A  Prince  ought  not  to  give  up  the  Care  of  providing  good  Generals  whatever  Difficulty  attends 
it. 

As  I  have  faid  before,  Military  Officers  may  be  divided  into’ two  Sorts;  one  that  has 
an  equal  Share  of  Virtue  and  Wifdom,  as  of  Bravery  and  Skill.  Such  were  Wey  ho  and 
Chau  chong  quê  under  the  (*)  Han  :  Li  tjing  and  Li  tfe  under  the  Lang.  There  are  others 
whofe  Merits  entirely  confift  in  their  Valour  and  Skill  of  the  Trade  of  War.  Such  were 
Han  fng,  King  pu  and  Pong  y  we,  in  the  Times  of  the  Han  :  Su  ve,  Wan  che ,  Hew  king  tft  and 
Shingyen  tfe  in  the  Time  of  the  Lang.  As  there  is  no  great  Plenty  of  Men  of  the  firft  Charac¬ 
ters,  when  they  are  wanting,  thofe  of  the  Second  muft  be  employed  ;  and  tho’  it  may  be  trou- 
blefome  for  a  Prince,  yet  he  may  do  it  with  Succefs,  if  he  takes  proper  Meafures.  Thefe  Sort  of 
People  muft  be  gained  by  Liberality,  and  when  they  are  confulted,  they  muft  be  talked  to  in  the 
Opennefs  of  Heart,  without  any  Ceremony.  On  the  one  Hand,  their  Lands  and  Poffeffions 
muft  be  encreafed,  nor  muft  they  want  either  for  Entertainments  or  Concerts;  or  for  any  thing 
that  pleafes  their  Pallate.  But  on  the  other  Hand,  they  muft  be  kept  within  the  Bounds  of  Ref- 
pedLwith  a  Majeftic  Gravity.  Our  ancient  Princes  treated  them  thus,  and  they  fucceeded. 

A  Modern  Politician  perhaps  may  fay,  that  it  is  Hope  alone  that  animates  Officers,  that  quic- 
tiR°y  Ad Ch  kens  their  Invention,  and  renders  them  indefatigable  and  intrepid  in  Dangers:  And  that  there¬ 
fore  it  is  a  Point  of  Wifdom,  not  to  treat  them  too  well  beforehand,  but  to  let  them  wait  for 
their  Reward,  that  they  may  be  animated  to  deferve  it  by  their  Services.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that 
it  is  not  true  in  Fad:,  That  Hope  is  the  only  thing  that  animates  Officers.  They  who  have  a  Capa¬ 
city  only  for  War,  may  be  divided  into  two  Sorts  :  The  firft  are  they  who  diftingufh  themfelves 
but  indifferently,  and  whofe  Capacity  is  but  midling.  The  fécond  Kind  rife  much  higher,  and 
have  extraordinary  Capacities  and  admirable  Abilities.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  commonly 
have  Views  proportioned  to  their  Capacities.  It  is  according  to  this,  and  not  according  to  a  Max¬ 
im  that  frequently  is  miftaken,that  a  Prince  ought  to  ad,  and  to  treat  them  differently  according 
to  their  different  Difpofitions.  A  Man  has  an  excellent  Horfe  of  extraordinary  Mettle  and 
Swiftnefs.  He  is  carefully  tended,  and  every  thing  he  eats  is  nicely  chofen  ;  his  Stable  is  kept 
very  clean,  and  even  the  Water  in  which  he  baths  muft  come  from  a  limpid  Fountain.  Does 
any  Emergency  happen  ?  This  Horfe  can  make  ioo  Leagues  at  a  Stretch.  He  perceives  that  this 
is  required  of  him,  and  he  performs  it  without  once  {tumbling  :  It  is  not  Hope  that  animates 
him,  for  it  is  impoffible  to  treat  him  better  after  his  Journey  is  ended,  than  before. 

A  Bird  of  Prey  is  bred  up  in  another  Manner.  If  he  takes  a  Pheafant,  a  Sparow  is  given  to 
him  as  a  Reward  ;  does  he  take  a  Hare,  he  gets  a  Rat.  The  Bird  thereby  knowing  that  he 
receives  but  in  Proportion  as  he  hunts  well,  on  that  Account  does  his  beft,  and  catches  more 
Game  than  he  would  do,  had  he  nothing  to  hope  for.  Men  of  extraordinary  Capacity,  and  who 
have  great  Views  and  extenfive  Projects  anfwerable  to  their  Capacity,  I  compare  to  an  excellent 
Race-horfe.  Not  to  give  them  a  large  Reward  beforehand,  is,  as  if  by  making  this  Race-horfe 
faft  for  a  long  time,  you  fhould  require  him  to  make  ioo  Leagues  upon  a  Stretch,  with  a  View 
of  giving  him  a  hearty  belly-full  afterwards.  I  compare  the  others  whofe  Capacity  is  but  mid- 
ling,  and  confequently  whofe  Hearts  have  a  different  Turn,  to  a  Bird  of  Prey  :  When  he  is  cram¬ 
med  he  does  no  more  Service.  It  is  a  Prince’s  Part  exactly  to  ftudy  the  Difpofitions  and  Talents 
of  his  Servants,  and  thereby  to  take  his  Meafures. 

Han  fing  no  fooner  came  over  to  f\)Kau  ti,  than  this  laft  made  him  Captain  General  of  his 
Armies.  The  firft  time  King  pu  had  kiffed  that  Prince’s  Hands,  was  honoured,  as  he  left  the 
Audience,  with  the  Title  of  Vang ,  and  treated  as  fuch.  Pong  y wê  was  at  once  railed  by  the 
fame  Prince,  to  the  Poft  of  Minifter  of  State.  Yet  thefe  three  Men  had  not  then  followed  his 
Party;  tho’  they  did  him  great  Services  afterwards,  and  pufh’d  his  Enemies  very  bravely.  But 
while  the  contrary  Party  ftill  fubfifted,  they  were  rich  and  bountiful  by  the  Liberalities  of  Kau 
ti  ;  and  they  even  died  before  the  Han  were  abfolutely  Mafters  of  the  Empire.  Why  did  Kau 
ti  behave  thus  towards  them  ?  Becaufe  he  knew  their  Capacity  and  their  Genius.  He  knew  well 
that  they  were  not  Men  who  would  engage  themfelves  for  a  Trifle,  or  flacken  their  Endea¬ 
vours  when  their  Fortune  was  made.  He  adted  quite  otherways  towards  Fan  whey ,  Lunkong 
and  £>uan  ing  :  Did  they  take  a  City  from  the  Enemy,  or  gain  a  flight  Advantage  ?  They  were 
raifed  but  a  few  Degrees,  and  their  Pay  was  encreafed  in  Proportion  to  their  Services.  If  they 
did  nothing,  their  Situation  was  never  altered.  So  that  when  Kau  ti ,  by  the  Death  of  his  Ene- 
my,  found  himfelf  abfolute  Mafter  of  the  Empire,  each  of  thefe  two  Men  counted  fome  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Victories.  Kau  ti  then  made  them  (£)  Hew.  Why  did  this  Prince  for  fo  long  time,  be¬ 
llow  fo  moderate  Rewards  upon  them,  yet  afterwards,  on  another  Occafion,  with  fo  much  Eafe, 
grant  them  a  Territory  of  ioo  Leagues?  Becaufe  he  treated  them  according  to  their  Views, 
which,  like  their  Capacity,  were  but  midling:  He  knew  them  to  be  People  who  would  go  thro’ 

3  every  thing  in  hopes  of  being  advanced,  and  that  they  might  be  fpoiled  by  anticipating  their 

Rewards.  -  ;  * 

Maxims  of  ?  •  an  Army  is  raifed,  the  fafeft  Courfe  is  to  give  the  Command  of  it  to  one  General,  who 

War.  t  aS  P10Per>  anc^  t0  be  entrufted  with  the  Succefs.  The  beft  Courier  in  the  World, 

jf  his  Legs  aie  entangled,  will  be  beat  by  a  Dray-Horfe.  Tho’  a  Man  were  a  Mong  pwen,  yet  it 
his  Aims,  and  Legs  are  tied,  he  may  be  infulted  by  a  Woman.  In  the  fame  Manner  to  pinch  a 
General,  is  putting  an  Obftacle  to  his  Succefs,  and  taking  away  from  him  the  Right  of  judging, 


Manner  in 
which  Kau 
ti  treated 
them. 


(*)  Names  of  different  Imperial  Dynaflies. 

(+)  The  fame  who  is  called.  Kau  tsu,  the  firft  Emperor  of  the 


Han  Dynafty. 

(|)  Name  of  a  Dignity,  fuch  as  that  <?f  Earl  or  Baron. 
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iirft  is,  by  tyine  him^uD*to°thpIOn1!? °  i'S  ^rMt  A  General  is  pinched  three  Ways.  The 

naming  two  Generals  nf  en  I  a  r>er-S0  l  C’ourt.  The  fécond  is,  by  dividing  his  Army,  and 

thorit/in  Ihe  Armf  afh  f  ltnUA  W  bv  §ivinS  him  Perfons  who  have  no  Au- 

low  their  Advice  and  Dkeiot  T^h;  fi  ^CcloruSl  “d  yet  pinning  the  General  down  to  fol- 
General,  bein.  but  a  Sprin. timk  ,  J  General-  peaking,  is  no  longer 

«»„,  w  «»„  "s  txtBstsst  ‘ts.'ss  s&irt  •*!*  t 
nsss&zm "y p Mte sï«“ *£££&& c:; 

However,  Ï  SufPence>  .tilf  both  Ti™  a»d  Opportunity  is  loft, 

ral  formidable  to  the  Enemv  rrA  «*•  •’  tbat  jW0  tb‘nSs  principally  tend  to  render  a  Gene- Char  fier  a 
Aftivity  heisalwavs  i„  1  ^  and  a  Charafter  of  having  Relation:  By  his G™"J 

determined  RefoW on C Î  t0  ^  elt,her  ,UPon  the  Of&nfifc  or  Defenfive.  And  by  his  £*h‘ 
therefore  beft  to  Ce  ;  GentC!  ÎT  »  ^  hisL  Me*for«  when  Occafion  offers.  Is  it  not 
Proverb  favs  verv  well  Too  %l  ITT’  rather  than  to  confine  him  in  that  Manner.  The 
herd,  k’eht  If  if  ^  /  ’  00manf  Shepherds  to  one  Flock ,  ferve  only  to  difturb  it:  But  if  one  Shep- 

<(A"dsf 'A ^hen  a  PrincJ  named  a  CenL^e  S 
diftant*  from  the  Pn  •<-  a  — ^  11S  ^  Go  a  one>  you  are  rloW  entrufled  with  my  Troops 

made  Sim  tfe  General  ofhh^T  ^  Bufio  e/S  *°  co“mand  them  abfolutely.”  Saiien  vkng  having 
f  f  .  i/e  Geneial  of  his  Troops,  caufed  Kt  to  be  put  to  Death  tho’  he  tend»rlv  loveH  him 

T  Incll'ladon  to  diftul  b  Sun  tfe  in  the  Exercife  of  his  Comtffiffion  Thé 

the  greateft  Favorite' wh°  bad  tbe  Command  of  his  Forces,  facrififed 
G  nSflf  tT,  hadf  cWha‘  Authonty  did  "ot  Kau  tfû  give  to  Whay  in  and  his  other 
as.  If  he  had  thought  fit  to  have  ctrcumfcribed  them,  he  never  had  deftroyed  the  or.pofite 
Party,  nor  been  the  peaceable  Poffeffor  of  the  Empire.  y  rr 

.  Thlp  Kmgs  of  Ten  and  Chau  afted  otherways  ;  the  one  pinched  Lo  i  bv  means  of  Ki  hé  ■ 

fetartw  ws* of  a  ?  f“  °f  <»« *»*  »•  p*s°  Va 

cefsful  to  lC  Jr  beft  *C/e,fore>  ln  0Ptnion,  is  for  a  Prince  who  wants  to  be  fuc- 

*h  ™  °  fu-o  G?neral  at,  ful1  Liberty,  and  to  referve  to  himfelf  only  the  Right  of  judging  of 
the  Merit  of  his  Services.  That  all  the  Subaltern  Officers  may  be  fenfible,  that  they  havefabove 
them  a  foie  General  whom  they  ought  to  follow,  and  that  that  General  may  know  that  he  is  to 
be  accountable  to  the  Prince  To  circumfcnbe  him  in  one  Refpeft  or  another,  is  to  hinder  him 
nom  fucceeding  ;  and  if  he  fhould  fucceed,  it  is  depriving  him  of  Part  of  his  Glory  ;  but  if  ho 
does  not  fucceed  all  the  Blame  falls  upon  him.  Who  can  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  a  Condition  of 
Lite  ?  Great  Valour  and  great  Capacity  are  required  in  a  General;  thefe  rendering  him  both  ef- 
teemed  and  refpe&ed, .  procure  him  the  entire  Submiffion  both  of  the  Officers  and  Subalterns. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  effectually,  he  mull  know  how  to  gain  their  Hearts  by  his  Goodnefs. 

When  a  General  is  thus  qualified,  an  Army  is  then  a  Body,  whofe  Members  naturally  all  do 
their  utmoft  Endeavours  to  ferve  the  Head;  or  it  is  a  Family  of  which  the  General  is  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  the  Officers  are  fo  many.  Brothers  aduated  by  one  common  Inclination.  Then  he  can 
be  flopped  by  no  Danger,  and  barred  by  no  Difficulty  :  And  he  is  fure  of  Succefs  in  whatever  he 
undertakes.  But  at  the  fame  time,  it  mult  be  owned,  that  it  is  not  the  Work  of  one  Day  for  a 
General  to  attain  to  this,  and  there  are  few  fuch  Generals.  But  fuch,  however,  were  lèverai 
great  Men  of  Antiquity.  Such,  for  inftance,  was  Tang  tfm ,  General  of  the  Army  of  Tfi..  Ge-  An  mnah- 
neral  as  he  was,  yet  was  Lodging  to  be  provided  for  his  Men,  Water  to  be  procured,  or  Provifions  °f  a  "great* 
to  be  got  ?  He  frequently  put  the  firft  Hand  to  the  Work  :  Sometimes  in  digging  a  Well,  fome-  General* 
times  in  rearing  an  Oven,  and  fometimes  in  erecting  Baracks.  Did  any  one  ftand  in  Need  of 
Medicines?  He  adminiftred  them  himfelf.  In  fhort,  he  lived  like  the  common  Soldiers,  and 
therefore  required  that  they  fhould  be  expeditious  and  brave.  If  he  faw  any  among  them' that 
Were  either  cowardly  or  lazy,  he  gave  them  but  three  Days  as  a  Tryal  ;  and  if  in  that  Time 
they  did  not  amend,  he  broke  them  abfolutely.  The  Efte&s  of  this  was,  that  his  Soldiers,  even 
the  Sick,  were  not  only  always  ready,  but  always  eager,  for  the  Fight.  The  confederate  Troops 
of  Ten  and  Tfiny  who  had  attacked  yl,  foon  retired  and  left  Tji  in  Peace. 

Such  likewife  was  the  famous  U  ki  in  the  Kingdom  of  Whey  :  After  he  was  made  General  he 
eat,  without  any  Ceremony,  with  the  lowefl  Officers,  and  even  with  the  private  Men.  When 
he  went  to  deep,  he  would  not  allow  fo  much  as  a  Cloth  to  be  fpread  for  himfelf.  He  lived  like 
the  private  Soldiers  ;  and  whatever  he  had  more  than  them,  he  divided  with  the  firft  Corners. 

Therefore  his  Men,  tho’  they  had  been  weakened  with  (*)  Diftempers,  took  a  Pleafure  in  march¬ 
ing  to  Battle;  and  TJtng,  who  then  carried  all  before  him,  never  durft  attack  U ki.  Befides,  what 
do  you  think  were  the  Motives  that  induced  Tang  tfm  and  U ki  to  behave  thus  ?  It  was  becaufe 
they  were  perfwaded,  that  in  order  to  draw  from  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  all  they  could  perform, 
they  muff  attach  them  to  themfelves;  and  that  the  moft  infallible  way  for  that,  was  to  treat 
them  with  Goodnefs  and  Benevolence.  If  a  General  has  only  Troops  that  have  been  levied  be¬ 
twixt  Morning  and  Night,  by  whom  he  is  neither  known  nor  loved,  it  commonly  happens, 
that  when  they  muft  come  to  Blows,  thefe  Troops  no  fooner  fee  the  Standards  difplay’d  and  hear 
the  Drums  beat,  than  they  go  to  Confufion  and  are  routed. 

Hang  fing  at  the  Head  of  fuch  an  Army  gained  a  Victory,  but  he  took  care  to  chufe  his  E 
Ground,  fo  as  that  he  had  a  large  deep  River  in  his  Rear.  Some  Officers,  when  the  Battle  was  nary'con- 
Vol.  I.  7  k  over,  du&  of  e* 


(*)  The  Chineje  fays  literally,  Tbo'  they  were  fo  bad  that  they  co-aid  /kvalhnv  nothing  but  Liquids. 


« 
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over,  difcourfing  with  the  General*  faid  to  him  :  Till  now,  it  has  been  always  laid  down  to  us  as  a 
Rule  in  Encampments ,  to  have  fome  Mountains  or  Rifing  Grounds ,  in  our  Rear  and  on  our  Right 
On  our  Left  and  Front ,  a  Water.  You  aided  quite  contrary  to  this,  yet  we  have  got  the  better . 0  /j 
the  Rule  therefore  good  for  nothing  ?  It  is  very  good ,  anfwers  Han  fing,  and  it  generally  fiould  be 
followed ,  but  it  does  not  deftroy  another  which  you  may  likewife  find  in  your  Books.  Sometimes  the 
be  ft  way  offaving  ourfelves ,  is  to  be  expofed  to  the  great  eft  Danger  of  peri jhing.  My  Troops  are  not 
compofed  of  Veteran  Soldiers ,  whom  I  haxe  picked ,  and  who  are  devoted  to  my  P erf  on  ;  they  are  but 
patched  up.  The  Neceffity  wherein  they  found  themf elves  of  either  conquering  or  dying ,  made  every 
Man  fight  for  his  Life.  They  probably  had  quitted  their  Ground ,  had  I pofied  them  otherway s. 

Han  fing ,  notwithftanding  his  extraordinary  Abilities,  had  no  Hopes  to  obtain  any  thing  of 
an  Army  which  he  had  not  time  to  attach  to  himfelf,  but  from  Neceffity.  And  indeed  who 
could  have  hoped  it  otherways  ?  Mong  flou.  Whey  Jhang ,  and  many  others,  were  of  the  fame  way 
of  thinking.  Tho’  they  were  generally  efteemed  by  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  for  their  Capacity 
and  Courage,  they  yet  thought  it  neceflary  to  engage  them  by  their  good  Offices.  By  thefe  they 
fucceeded.  At  (*)  prefent,  an  Upftart  General  is  not  only  put  at  the  Head  of  raw  Troops  whom 
he  is  entirely  unacquainted  with,  and  they  with  him;  but  fhould  this  General,  according  to  the 
Maxims  of  the  great  Men  of  Antiquity,  apply  himfelf  to  gain  over  his  Men,  inftead  of  being 
commended  for  it,  he  is  rendered  fufpedled  to  his  Prince  :  while  this  is  the  Method,  how  can 
great  Generals  be  had,  or  how  can  they  perform  important  Services? 

Of  POLITICS. 


Tàc  juft  <3if-  Y5  o  L I T  I C  S,  fays  Lyew  (+)  hyang ,  ought  to  be  diftinguiffied  into  two  Sorts  :  The  one  fort 
"  X  everyway  honeft  and  upright;  the  other,  mean  and  blameful.  The  principal  Defign  of  the 
firft,  is,  the  Good  of  the  People  ;  and  the  Authors  of  the  fécond,  feek  only  to  procure  fome  private 
Advantage,  or  1 9  gratify  fome  Paffion.  The  firft  always  ads  uprightly  and  fincerely;  the  other 
very  often  ufes  Leceit  and  Diffimulation.  Upon  this  Rule  it  was,  that  the  wife  Emperor  Tan 
examining  his  thirteen  Officers,  kept  nine  whom  he  employed,  and  rejeded  four  whom  he  caufed 
to  be  put  to  Death.  The  common  Fate  of  the  Villain  is  to  ruin  himfelf  at  laft,  and  to  die  with¬ 
out  Pofterity  ;  but  the  honeft  upright  Man,  leaves  the  Example  and  Memory  of  his  Virtues  as  a 
Legacy  to  a  numerous  Iffiie.  The  firft  Principle  therefore  in  Point  of  Politics,  is  to  propofe  the 
Good  of  the  State,  and  to  feek  it  by  all  honeft  Means  :  This  is  a  Principle  from  which  we  are 
never  allowed  to  deviate,  tho’  the  Empire  itfelf,  or  a  large  Acceffion  of  Power  to  its  Mafter  were 
the  Prize. 

Befides  this  firft  Maxim,  which  is  the  moft  important,  there  are  likewife  others  that  ought  not 
to  be  negleded  by  a  good  Politic  Prince.  In  the  Height  of  Prosperity,  to  be  modeft,  to  know 
how  to  yeild  when  it  is  proper,  to  think  of  the  Misfortunes  that  may  happen,  to  apply  a  fpeedy 
Remedy  to  the  leaft  Diforder  that  appears,  incefiantly  to  watch,  leaft  he  Ihould  not  fulfill  all  his 
Duties. 

Àppiy’d  to  ,  While  When  konS  was  reigning  in  the  States  of  Tfi,  there  were  two  other  little  States  betwixt 
Examples,  the  Rivers  Hyang  and  Whay ,  of  which  the  one  was  called  Kyang ,  the  other  Whang .  The  King 
of  Tfû ,  who  was  their  moft  powerful  Neghbour,  wanted  to  attack  them,  which  they  knowing 
very  well,  they  entertained  an  extreme  Averfion  for  that  Prince.  It  happened  that  When  kong. 
King  of  Tfi,  in  order  to  fupport  the  Chew  Family  which  was  then  almoft  gone  to  Ruin,  formed’ 
an  Alliance  with  feveral  other  Princes,  which  Alliance  was  propofed  at  Tang  ko ,  and  concluded 
at  %uan  tfe ,  where  it  was  agreed  upon  to  attack  Tfu.  The  Petty  States  of  Kyang  and  Whang , 
whether  from  their  Efteem  for  When  kong, ,  or  their  Averfion  for  Tfû ,  fent  their  Deputies,  and  de¬ 
manded  to  be  admitted  as  Contra&ing  Parties  in  that  League.  When  this  Affair  came  to  be  de¬ 
liberated  upon,  Whan  chong  the  Minifter  of  When  kong  maintained,  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  admitted.  Thefe  two  Kingdoms,  faid  he,  are  diftant  from  Tfi,  but  they  border  upon  Tfû ,  and 
are  entirely  at  his  Mercy,  fince  he  may  attack  them  fo  fuddenly,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  you  to 
fave  them.  This  would  by  no  Means  be  for  your  Honour  ;  and  befides,  Tfu  will  thereby  be¬ 
come  more  powerful  and  formidable.  When  kong ,  notwithftanding  his  Minifter’s  Oppofition, 
admitted  Kyang  and  Whang  into  the  League  :  While  Wha?z  chong  lived,  no  bad  Confequences 
happened  upon  this  Step;  for  his  Wifdom  provided  againft  every  thing.  But  as  foon  as  he  was 
,  fiea(k  Tfu  invaded  Kyang  and  Whang.  When  kong  was  unable  to  fave  them  ;  he  paffed,  tho’ 
groundlefsly,  for  having  no  good  Will  to  do  it,  and  that  he  had  broken  his  Faith  with  them. 
This  Confideration  greatly  diminifhed  his  reputation  in  Honefty  and  Politics.  The  confederated 
Princes  grew  cold;  he  thereby  was  more  weakened,  and  in  a  fliort  time  Tfi  was  not  in  a  Condition 
^fupport  itfelf.  The  firft  Step  to  its  Decay,  was  the  admitting  the  two  little  States,  Kyang  and 

Jang,  into  the  League  :  Whan  chong ,  like  a  good  Polititian,  forefaw,  and  When  kong  ought  to 
have  forefeen,  the  bad  Confequences  of  this. 

.  t^e  Emperor  Tang  vang ,  Tay  Jhû  his  younger  Brother  rebelled.  After  he  had 

given  the  Emperor  great  Difturbance,  he  retired  to  the  States  of  Chin.  The  Emperor  wanted  to 
penetrate  into  them  that  he  might  there  furprize  him,  but  his  Army  was  too  weak,  and  he  was 
5,?*  f  a  condition  of  fucceeding  by  himfelf.  Tfing  and  Tfin  had  Armies  at  that  time  in  the 
r  îeld  ;  fo  the  Emperor  applied  to  thefe  two  Powers  for  Affiftance.  The  Prince  of  Tfing ,  who, 
beyond  Comparifon,  was  the  moft  powerful  of  the  two,  inftead  of  affifting  the  Emperor,  fought 
•-  to 

{*)  This  Author  lived  under  the  Song  Dynafty. 


Ct)  He  lived  under  the  Han. 
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to  profit  by  his  Difficulties.  When  the  Spring  came,  he  encamped  on  the  Banks  of  the  Yellow 
River,  and  ftreightned  the  Emperor  fo,  that  he  had  almoft  taken  him.  Then  the  Petty  Prince  of 
UJtn  not  knowing  what  to  do,  confulted  with  Kit  yen  his  Minifter.  £*  Sir^  faid  Ku  yen  to  him, 
<c  k  1S  mUC1  ^etter  t0  fuPP°rt  your  Emperor,  than  to  abandon  him  to  a  Prince  who  is  his  Tri- 
<c  utary  as  wey  as  yourfelf.  Join  your  Emperor  j  not  only  Juftice  and  Honour,  but  even  your 
L*re^UUeS  The  Emperors  treat  thofewho  are  fubmiffive  to  them,  with  Gentlenefs: 

0  1,S  *n  n.ot  alwaYs  infallible,  yet  on  this  Occafion  it  appears  to  me  to  be  certain.’' 

T  e  Pnnce,  wTho  till  then,  had  been  in  very  good  Terms  with  tying,  and  who  was  afraid  to 

break  with  him,  had  fome  Difficulty  to  follow  this  Advice  :  He  defired  his  Minifter  to  examine 
Jj'.ky  anc^  ^îe  hlerb  Shi.  Kû  yen  did  fo,  and  finding  them  both  favourable,  Vfin  ordered 

Jus  left  Wing  to  advance  to  join  the  Emperor’s  Army  ;  and  with  his  Right,  he  befieged  W en , 

where  the  Fugitive  Pay  Jhu  was  :  All  this  was  done  fo  fuddenly,  that  tying  could  not  prevent  it. 
In  the  fourth  Moon,  Pay  JJju  was  puniffied  for  his  Rebellion,  and  the  Prince  of  tyin  came  to 
Court  to  falute  the  Emperor,  who  caufed  him  to  eat  at  his  own  Table,  and  beftow’d  on  him  the 
Territories  of  lanfû,  IV m  ywen  and  San  mau ,  which  encreafed  his  State  more  than  a  half.  This 
gave  that  Prince  fomuch  Credit,  that  within  three  Years  he  engaged  a  good  many  other  Princes  to 
come  to  Court  with  him,  and  pay  the  Emperor  their  Homages.  The  Emperor  then  made  him 
a  Prefent  of  a  Bow  and  a  Quiver  full  of  Arrows,  and  honoured  him  with  the  Title  of  Pé. 
When  the  Prince  of  tying  was  informed  that  tyin  affifted  the  Emperor,  and  that  Wen  was  be- 
fieged,  Behold,  faid  he,  the  Majlerly  Politics  of  Ku  yen.  In  EfFedt,  it  was  owing  to  the  Councils 
of  that  Minifler,  that  Pjin,  from  an  inconfiderable,  became  a  great,  State. 

Pu  and  Hu  were  two  petty  States  in  a  pretty  large  Kingdom:  Yet  petty  as  they  were,  they 
preferved  themfelves,  becaufe  in  a  Place  where  their  Frontiers  touch’d  one  another,  there  was  a 
narrow  Pals  betwixt  them  and  Pfin,  which  it  was  not  eafy  to  gain.  Hyen  kong.  Prince  of  tyin , 
who  paffionately  wifhed  to  fwallow  up  thefe  two  States,  reafoned  about  it  with  Synn  fi  his  Mi¬ 
nifter,  and  afked  him  by  what  Means  it  might  beft  be  done.  “  Sir,  anfwers  Syun  fi ,  I  fee  only 
“  one  Way,  and  I  believe,  if  you  follow  it,  you  may  fucceed.  That  impregnable  Pafs  which 
<£  covers  both  States,  is  entirely  upon  the  Territories  of  Vu.  When  you  have  declared  War 
“  againft  Hu,  fend  an  Embaflador  to  Vu  to  demand  a  PafTage  for  your  Troops.  But  it  is  re* 

<£  quifite,  i.  That  the  Ambafladorbe  a  well  chofen  Perfon,and  of  a  moft  engaging  Deportment. 

<£  2.  That  he  go  with  a  modeft  humble  Equipage.  3.  That  he  carry  along  with  him  a  fine  Pre- 
u  lent,  and  especially,  that  precious  Stone  of  fo  extraordinary  Bignefs,  which  you  fo  much  value. 

“  That  Stone,  anfwered  Hyen  kong,  is  of  a  very  great  Value,  and  the  fineft  and  the  mod  pre- 
“  cious  Jewel  I  have.  If  I  were  fure  of  attaining  to  my  Ends  by  means  of  it,  it  were  well, 

<(  But  what  if  the  Prince  of  Vu,  after  receiving  my  Prefent,  fhall  laugh  at  me,  and  refufe  my 
*c  Requeft.  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  replied  Syun  fi  :  Your  Requeft  will  either  be  granted,  or 
««  your  Prefent  will  be  refufed:  Vu  dares  not  do  otherways:  If  he  grants  you  a  PafTage,  he  will 
«  receive  it.  But  in  that  Cafe,  your  Prefent  will  be  well  beftow’d.  Befides,  to  fend  your  fine 
«  Jewel  to  Vu  is,  properly  fpeaking,  no  other  than  to  take  it  out  of  your  own  Cabinet,  and  to 
«  place  it  for  fome  time  in  an  outer  Gallery. 

«  But  then,  replies  Hyen  kong,  this  Step  will  be  quite  needlefs.  The  Prince  of  Vu  has  with 
«  him  Kong  chi  ki\  he  will  underftand  our  Drift,  and  perfwade  his  Prince  to  refufe  my  Prefent. 

<c  Kong  chi  ki  is  a  clear  lighted  Man.  He  is  fo,  anfwered  Syun  fi,  but  as  he  is  but  like  other 
*£  Men,  he  may  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  wrought  upon  at  lead  for  once  \  and  as  he  is  as  complaifant 
«  ancl  n0t  fo  old  as  his  Prince,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  he  is  lefs  refolute.  His  Complaifance  may 
«  induce  him  to  fay  nothing,  or  very  little,  on  this  Occafion  j  or  at  lead,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
«  that  he  will  not  have  the  Refolution  to  make  a  very  vigorous  Oppofition.  Ladly,  tho’  he 
<£  fhould  •  do  fo,  yet  the  Prince,  as  being  older  than  him,  and  tempted  by  your  Prefent,  may  per¬ 
ce  haps  receive  it,  contrary  to  the  Advice  of  his  Minider.  It  does  not  indeed  require  much  Pe- 
«  negation  to  fee  into  our  Defigns,  but  I  know  that  the  Prince  of  Vu  has  a  very  (hallow  Com- 


Hven  kong  according  to  the  Advice  of  Syun  fi,  fent  off  the  Ambaffador  and  the  Prefent.  The 
rince  of  Tu  was  perfectly  well  pleafed  with  fuch  an  Embaffy;  and  being  ftillmcre  charmed  with 
îe  Prefent  had  already  refolv’d  within  himfelf  upon  the  Part  he  was  to  adt  ;  but  did  not  fail  to 
mfhlt  with  Kong  chi  ki ,  at  leaft,  for  Forms-fake.  “  Sir,  faid  Kong  chi  ki,  I  own  that  nothing  can 
be  more  obliging  than  what  the  Ambaffador  of  Tfin  has  told  you  ;  befides,  his  Prefent  is  very 
rirb  ■  but  at  the  Bottom  all  this  is  very  dangerous  for  your  State.  The  Proverb  fays  very  well, 
that  ’when  the  Lips  are  chopt,  (*)  the  Leeth  muft  infallibly  fuffer  Cold.  Tu  and  Hu  are  two  little 
States,  who  mutually  fupporting  one  another,  are  hardly  to  be  foMued  »  but  if  they  abandon 
and  betray  one  another,  how  can  they  lubfift  ?  Hu  muft  penfh  firft,  but  Tu  will  foon  meet 

‘The  PrincT let  hk  Minifter  talk  on  ;  received  the  Prefent  of  Lfln,  and  granted  the  Paffage. 
U  was  firft  invaded,  and  four  Years  after  Hyen  kong  fell  upon  Ti it.  Syun  fi  went  in  Perfon  to  the 
V, sedition  againft  Tu,  feized  the  Treafures  of  that  Prince,  recovered  the  precious  Jewel,  came  back 
illP Speed,  and  prefenting  it  to  Iiyen  kong.  “  Sir,  faid  he  to  him,  do  you  remember  this  Jewel  ? 
Have  T  been  deceived  in  my  Conieflures  ?  No,  you  have  not,  anfwered  the  Prince  ;  behold  my 

Tewel  recovered,  and  my  Horfe  well  fatned.”  The  Advice  of  Syun  ft  was  followed,  and  gained 
J  two 


"he  Chine fe  Expreffion  is,  Ihe  Teeth  of  the  Jaws  are  wry 
n  France  to  have  long  Teeth,  in  a  Burlefque  Senfe,  fig- 


nifies  to  have  Fa  fed,  quite  contrary  to  the  Meaning  in  Chine  fe  ; 
which  implies,  I  have  acquired  much. 
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two  Kingdoms  to  the  Prince.  The  Advice  of  Kong  Jhi  ki  Was  negle&ed,  and  thereby  beca  e 
ufelefs.  Notwithftanding  this  different  Succefs,  my  Opinion,  both  as  to  the  one  and  the  oth 
is  this.  They  were  both  undemanding  Men.  Kong  chi  ki  was  a  Mirtifter  void  of  Blame 
Syun  fi,  in  more  happy  Times,  would  have  been  the  fame.  It  was  a  Lofs,  that  he  lived  at 
Time,  when  Wrong,  by  being  common,  was  no  longer  hateful.  1  a 

(*)  cfyn2  anc^  Chau  being  at  Variance,  and  each  having  afièmbled  his  Army,  they  came  to 
Blows.  Chau  loft  the  Battle,  and  Tfing  being  victorious,  befieged  Kan  tû\  but  his  Troops  beino- 
weakened  with  Fatigue,  in  a  ftiort  time,  he  raifed  the  Siege.  The  King  of  Chau  havine  re§ 
turned  to  his  Capital,  was  inclined  to  fend  to  his  Enemy  to  treat  with  him  ;  and  to  offer  fix  Citle 
to  make  Peace.  He  took  this  Refolution  by  the  Advice  of  Chau  ho  :  And  Chau  ho  himfelf  was  to 
manage  the  Affair.  Yu  king  being  informed  of  this,  waited  upon  the  King  in  order  to  diifuade 
him  from  it.^  “  Permit  me,  Sir,  faid  he  to  him,  to  aftc  for  what  Reafon  Tfmg  has  raifed  the  Sieve 
of  Kan  tû ,  and  has  retired?  Is  it  becaufe  he  has  all  of  a  fudden  entertained  an  other  Opinion 
“  with  Regard  to  you,  and  not  being  able  to  dethrone  you,  he  has  fpared  you  cut  of  Friendfhin  ? 

Or  is  it  not  rather  becaufe  his  Troops,  tho’  victorious,  have  fuffered  a  çreat  deal  ?  Their  Vic* 
“  tory  has  coft  them  dear;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  State,  in  which  they  found  themfelw*" 
“  was  the  Caufe  of  their  Retreat.  Tfmg  befiegesone  of  your  Cities,  but  not  being  able  to  take 
“  it,  he  retires:  And  you,  working  for  him  againft  yourfelf,  want  to  give  him  fix  He  has  no 
“  more  to  do  but  to  attack  you  every  Year  for  fome  Years  to  come,  and  you  may  continue  to  treat 
“  him  in  the  fame  Manner,  till  you  fhall  foon  be  without  any  Cities  at  all  ”  The  Kinv  havinv 
told  this  to  Chau  ;  he  anfwered  with  an  Air  of  Raillery,  »  Has  Yu  kin v  numbered  the  Force,  nf 
“  'VmS-  How  does  he  know  that  he  has  gone  away  meerly  from  Fatigue  ?  But  granting  he  ha-= 
tf  by  refufmg  h.m  a  trifling  Peice  of  Ground  you  make  him  return  next  Year  it  will  be  a 
quite  different  Affair,  for  then  you  will  not  come  off  fo  cheap.  He  may,  perhaps  even  nene 
trate  into  the  very  Heart  of  your  Kingdom.  I  confent,  fays  the  King,  that  you  give  up  this 
Piece  of  Ground  ;  but  if  I  do  this,  will  you  anfwer  for  it,  that  Tfmg  will  not  afterwards  at 
tack  me  f  I  anfwer  for  it  !  Said  Chau  ho,  no  !  I  cannot,  and  I  dare  do  it  fo  much  the  lefs  becaufe 
the  other  Neighbouring  States,  for  inftance,  Hû  and  Whey,  have  taken  Care  to  gain  Tunsr  bv 
confiderable  Cellions.  But  I  think  it  of  great  Importance  for  us  to  gain  fome  Refpite  and  to 
open  a  Way  for  Negotiations.  This  is  what  I  offer  to  bring  about.  Befides,  as  a  Treaty  has 
for  fome  time  fubfifted  betwixt  thefe  two  Nations  and  TJing,  and  the  fix  Cities  which 
“  you  propole  to  offer  him,  is  a  Trifle  in  Comparifon  of  what  thefe  States  have  granted  •  is  il 

“  the  Fmure^  ^  ^  WlH  fpal'e  them  m°re  tha"  y°U  ?  S°  tbat  1  wil]  en§ag«  for  nothing  for 

Vu  king 'being  informed  of  all  this  by  the King:  “  Was  not  I  in  the  Right,  Sir?  faid  he  to 
him,  Ho  himfelf  acknowledges,  that  if  Tfmg  fhall  return,  he  perhaps  may  fubdue  even  to  the 
very  Heart  of  your  Kingdom.  He  acknowledges  at  the  fame  time,  that  tho’  thefe  fix  Cities 
„  are  g'7n,up.  yet  we  cannot  be  abfolutely  fure  that  Tfing  will  leave  us  in  quiet.  To  what 
<(  P.arP°!f  tbe?  ni.ould  we  gwe  them  up,  if  next  Year  he  fhall  return,  and  we,  to  buy  a  little  Ref. 

«  Plte>  dla  l  gIve  blm  as.  many?  Your  State  then  mufl  be  reduced  to  nothing.  Truft  me  Sir- 
you  mould  have  nothing  to  do  with  Peace  on  fuch  Terms.  However  briikly  Tfing  fhall  at- 
tack  us,  and  however  feebly  we  defend  ourfelves,  his  Conquefts  and  our  Lolfes  can  never 

“  a“  m  °ne  Y^r  t0  flX  CitieS-  Wl,y  give  them  UP  without  ftriking  one  Blow?  This  is 
«  ,ftnfni?  U111"!  0Ur  FoeSfy  weakmn§  uurfelves.  Let  me  add,  that  this  would  be  to  encreafe  his 
f  nr  ^vance>  and  t0  ‘nvlte  hlnl  to  return.  When  he  returns,  you  will  either  give  him 
up  the  Territory  or  not:  If  you  do  the  firft,  I  have  already  faid,  that  you  will  foon  be  a  King 
without  a  Kingdom  If  you  refufe  to  grant  him  what  he  demands,  far  from  thinking  him- 

lel  obliged  to  you  for  what  you  now  would  offer  him,  he  will  take  great  Offence,  and  if  he 
can,  will  make  you  feel  his  Refentment.”  6 

The  King  being  uncertain  and  fluctuating  betwixt  the  Advices  of  Yu  king  and  that  of  Chau 

\-auc  WanY  Wh(?  WaS,  executin§  a  Commiffion  towards  Tfing,  returned  to  Court.  The  Kino- 
laid  before  him  the  whole  Affair,  and  alked  his  Opinion.  Lew  wan  having  been  corrupted  by 
ljing.  Paid,  that  the  bell  way  was  to  give  up  thefe  fix  Cities  to  Tfing.  “  Believe  me,  Sir,  adds 
?®’  U  ™%.wbo  maintains  the  contrary,  takes  a  partial  View  of  the  Affair:  Tfing  you 

nenZ  1l^a°Ii‘0UxT  AIV®  •daZ,ed  Wltb  hlS  Succefs  and  court  his  Friendlliip  ;  fhould  you  exaf- 
h  onTv  rC’  Î®  Nelg.hb°u"."g  States  will  take  Advantage  of  his  Refentment  againft  you,  were 
«.  one  Side  wK  .hT  make,thelr  Court,  ‘O  him  at  your  Expences:  And  they  will  attack  you  on 
«  rr-JT  h,et,Tcks  J0.11  °n  tbeotber-  How  can  y°u  then  hold  out?  On  the  contrary, 

“  Terms  too-crb^  flX  VmS>  every  one  will  conclude,  that  you  are  upon  good 

“  them  up.’P  ther>  and  n°  006  W1  m°Ve-  Ic  1S  therefore  undoubtedly  your  wifeft  Courfe  to  yeild 

“  he,  'YYwYTTTT  a,H  f°  be  ia'mediately  demanded  an  Audience.  «  Beware  Sir,  faid 

“  and  we  wXhemh?” bn,bed.  by  V**  To  yeild  UP  flx  Cides>  %s  he>  will  foften  Tfing, 

««  is  gratify  J  the  Am hE“den?y «^!,pofe  T"  the  0ther  Princes-  For  Share,  I  fav  that  it 

“  tho’  I  oppofe  thifceflicnV  n  J ‘T  ^  Publiflli"S  your  Weaknefs  to  all  the  Empire.  But 

“  Courfe  to  yeild  up  a  Part  of  a  Prince’’,  rT  n?(.but  t,hat  1  kno^  tbat  “  ls  f°metimes  the  wifeft 
1  p  rait  ot  a  Prince  s  Dominions,  that  the  reft  may  be  preferved.  But  that  is 

f  not 

of  the  Chir.tfc  Empire. 
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not  the  prcfent  Cafe.  I  maintain*  that  to  give  up  thefe  fix  Cities  to  F/ing,  is  againft  your  real 
<4  Intel  eft..  Why  don’t  you  rather  give  them  up  to  his  Mortal  Enemy  Tfjil  You  will  thereby 
*£  PLlC  yl  *n  a  Condition  to  attack  f/ing  toward  the  Weft,  with  almoft  equal  Forces.  Tji 
<£  readily  accept  this  Propofal,  and  then  you  may  be  both  of  you  revenged  of  fjing  ;  and  all  the 
4t  Woild  will  own  your  Abilities.  When  Hu  and  Whey  ffiall  lee,  that  inftead  of  cowardly  fur- 
4<  rendering,like  them,  your  Territories  to  Ffing,  you  put  yourfelf  in  a  Condition  not  to  fear  him, 
(C  they  will  look  upon  you  as  an  able  Prince,  and  one  who  may  prove  ufeful  to  them;  nay,  they 
“  will  privately  affift  you,  that  they  may  be  in  a  Condition,  if  they  can,  to  lhake  off  from  chem- 
l<  felves  the  Yoke  or  f/ing.  Thus,  by  one  Stroke,  you  may  engage  to  yourfelf,  at  leàft,  three 
4t  Kingdoms. .  f/ing  will  then  talk  in  another  Strain/'  The  King  relilhed  this  laft  Advice,  and 
lent  Yu  king  himfelf,  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  at  the  Court  of  Ffi.  The  Negotiation  proved  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  the  Defigns  of  fj  ing  upon  Chau  went  to  Smoak  ;  of  fuch  vaft  Importance  is  it  for 
a  Prince  to  have  a  Perfon  who  is  at  once  an  honeft  Man  and  a  good  Politician,  to  advife  with. 


Of  HEREDITARY  PRINCES. 

HANG  7*  S  E  FANG  feeing  the  Han  Dynafty  well  eftablifhed,  and  the  Empire  in 
Peace,  notwithftanding  his  being  a  (*)  Hew ,  retired,  ffiut  the  Door  againft  all  the  World, 
and  fcarce  ever  ftirred  abroad.  The  Emperor  was  then  about  to  degrade  the  Hereditary  Prince, 
that  he  might  fubftitute  in  his  Place  another  of  his  Sons,  whom  he  had  by  one  of  his  fécond 
Wives,  named  7/7.  He  had  many  Obftacles  to  furmount,  and  Meafures  to  keep,  in  this.  So 
that  the  thing  not  being  finally  refolved  upon,  the  Emprefs  fought  for  forne  one,  who  might  by 
his  Councils,  or  otherways,  affift  her  in  preferving  the  Succeffion  to  her  Son.  Chang  tfe  fa?ig  was 
mentioned  to  her  as  a  Man  of  great  Underftanding  and  Intereft.  So  the  Queen  inftantly  fent  to 
him,  Lyu  tfe  hew  and  Kyen  ching,  to  inform  him  of  what  was  tranfaéting,  and  to  alk  his  Advice 
on  an  Affair  of  fo  much  Importance  to  the  Welfare  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  Condition  in  which  you  reprefent  things,  faid  Chang  tfe  fang ,  to  go  and  make  a  Harrangue 
to  the  Emperor,  perhaps  that  might  haften  him  to  put  the  finiffiing  Hand  to  what  he  now  in¬ 
tends,  or  at  beft  it  would  be  quite  needlefs.  But  an  Expedient  has  come  into  my  Head,  which 
may  be  tried  and  may  be  luccefsful :  Fori  know  Kau  ti ,  and  that  he  would  be  far  from  difturb- 
ing  the  Empire.  I  know  four  Men  who  have  nothing  to  fear  ;  (here  he  named  them)  and  they 
are  four  venerable  old  Men,  who  feeing  how  much  Men  of  Learning  are  undervalued,  have  retired 
to  the  Country,  and  never  would  accept  of  Pofts.  His  Majefty,  is  acquainted  with  their  Reputation, 
values  their  Integrity  and  Uprightnefs,  and  knows  that  no  Treafures  can  corrupt  them.  The 
Hereditary  Prince  muft  write  to  them  in  a  humble  modeft  Manner;  he  muft  difpatch  Chariots 
for  them,  and  fend  to  them  fome  underftanding  Perfon  to  engage  them  to  come  to  him.  When 
they  arrive,  the  Hereditary  Prince  muft  treat  them  as  his  Guefts,  and  carefully  keep  them  about 
his  Perfon,  fo  as  that  the  Emperor  may  take  Notice  of  it,  and  think  that  they  and  all  others  of 
their  Character  are  devoted  to  the  Prince. 

The  Emprefs  took  care  pun&ually  to  execute  every  thing;  the  arrival  of  thefe  four  old  Men 
brought  others;  and  every  Day  there  were  feen  with  the  Hereditary  Prince,  a  great  Number  of 
crave  Perfons  venerable  by  their  Grey  Hairs.  The  Emperor,  who  perceived  this,  and  particularly 
remarked  four  whom  the  others  refpe&ed,  one  Day  took  Occafion  to  aik  of  thefe  four,  who  they 
were  ?  Each  of  them  telling  his  Name  ;  What,  is  it  you  !  faid  the  Emperor,  tc  I  have  often  heard 
your  Merit  talked  of,  and  have  been  often  willing  to  give  you  Employments:  But  you  have  been 
obftinate  to  keep  out  of  the  Way  ;  and  now,  when  you  have  not  been  fought  after,  I  fee  you 
attending  my  Son;  what  has  brought  this  Change  about?  We  will  freely  tell  you.  Sir,  anfwered 
they,  forwhy  ftiould  we  diffiemble?  We  have  kept  otirfelves  retired,  that  we  might  not  expofe 
ourfelves  to  the  Contempt  that  is  ffiown  to  Men  of  Learning;  but  underftanding  that  your 
Heir  was  a  Prince  of  a  truely  filial  Piety,  an  univerfal  Benevolence,  a  remarkable  Affedion  for 
Men  of  Letters,  and  infhort,  a  Prince  for  whom  every  Man  of  Virtue  and  Merit  would  wil¬ 
lingly  facrifife  his  Life;  we  have  left  our  Retirement,  that  we  may  come  and  fpend  the  Remain¬ 
der  of  our  Days  near  him.  That  is  well,  replied  the  Emperor,  continue  to  take  care  to  inftrud  my 
Heir  a  *  Upon  this,  the  four  old  Men,  after  they  had  performed  the  ordinary  Ceremonies, 
rofe  and  we&nt  away.  The  Emperor  following  them  with  his  Eyes,  caufed  his  Concubine  Tfi  to 
comedo  h£  and  pointing  at  the  old  Men,  “  You  know  faid  he  what  I  intended  todo  for  your 
Son  and  it  was  all  very  right.  But  the  Hereditary  Prince,  having  thefe  wife  old  Men  in  his  Party, 
you’ muft  think  no  more  about  it.”  Such  was  the  Succefs  of  the  Advice  which  Chang  tfe  Jang 

8  What  the^Son  and  defigned  Succeffor  of  the  Emperor  Whey  ti ,  loft  his  Mother  when  he  was 
vounff  ^  When  he  was  of  Age  to  enter  upon  the  Management  of  Affairs,  Kya  tnyê  gave  the 
'  •  Rmorefs  a  very  difadvantagious  Impreffion  of  that  young  Prince.  The  Emprefs,  who 
by  no  means  loved  the  Hereditary  Prince,  eafily  believed  every  thing  that  was  told  her  But  as 
(he  had  not  Grounds  enough  for  procuring  him  to  be  degraded,  ftie  pretended  to  be  fufpicious 
that  the  Reports  were  falfe.  She  kept  Kya  myê  a  long  time  to  examine  him  ,  and  partly  by  Ar¬ 
tifice  partly  by  Force  (he  fudled  him,  and  made  him  put  in  Writing,  with  a  very  malicious 
Turn  which  (he  likewife  fuggefted,  the  Report  he  had  made  to  her,  then  (he  carried  that  Writ- 
•  t  the  Emperor.  This  Trick  was  at  the  Bottom  too  'grofs  and  palpable  ;  for  what  Man 
re1  .  r  ‘  n  .M  would 
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would  be  fo  mad  as  freely  to  give  a  Writing  under  his  Hand  upon  fucb  an  Occafion  ?  Befides 
that,  fuppofmg  Kya  myê  had  not  been  forced  to  give  this  Writing,  it  ought  to  have  been  exam¬ 
ined*  into,  whether  the  Contents  were  really  founded  upon  any  Behaviour  of  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  or  merely  an  idle  Surmife. 

The  Emperor  being  a  weak  Prince,  never  reflected  ;  and  mod:  of  thofe  who  were  then  in  Pods 
were  not  more  clear  fighted  in  the  Affair  than  himfelf.  Fey  kû  was  the  only  Man  who  tho¬ 
roughly  comprehended  the  Affair;  but  either  from  Fear  or  lntered,  negledted  to  paint  it  in  its 
proper  Colours.  Whey  ti  did  not  open  his  Eyes,  fo  that  the  Hereditary  Prince  was  degraded, 
and  died  without  an  Opportunity  of  vindicating  himfelf.  Could  any  thing  be  more  deplorable 
than  this?  It  being  a  Proof  that  tho’  in  civil  Tranfadtions  there  are  no  better  Evidences  than 
Writings  and  Subfcriptions,  yet  after  all,  they  are  not  entirely  infallible.  Hidory  gives  us  more 
Examples  of  this.  , 

Ing  tfong  had  fcarce  mounted  the  Throne,  when  a  great  Officer,  who  was  in  his  Favour, 
wanting  to  ruin  fay  yang ,  whom  he  hated,  informed  the  new  Emperor,  that  fay  yang  had  done 
all  he  could  to  diffuade  yin  tfong  from  chufing  him  for  his  Succeffor.  Ing  tfong  being  enraged 
againfl  fay  yangy  was  about  to  have  ruined  him  ;  but  Ngew  yang ,  who  was  then  in  Pod,  pre¬ 
vented  him  by  the  following  feafonable  Remondrance. 

“  Flow  do  you  know,  Sir,  faid  he  to  him,  that  fay  yang  has  oppofed  you?  Do  .you  know  it 
“  only  by  hearfay  ?  Or  have  you  any  Writing  under  his  Hand  that  confirms  you  in  your  Be- 
“  lief?  Even  tho’  you  had  Proofs  figned  under  his  Hand,  yet  I  would  advife  your  Majedy  not 
“  eafily  to  give  it  entire  Credit:  The  Hidories  of  preceeding  Ages  teach  us,  that  favorite  Eu- 
“  nuchs  have  more  than  once  abufed  the  Credulity  of  Princes,  in  order  to  dedroy  Men  of 
“  Worth  by  forged  Writings.  How  much  lefs  ought  fimple  Surmifes  and  Hearfays  to  be  relied 
“  upon  ?  ”  Ing  tfong ,  upon  this  Remondrance,  was  appeafed,  and  negledted  the  Accufation. 

Under  another  Reign,  Twen  fu ,  the  Enemy  of  few  hau ,  with  a  Defign  to  dedroy  him  more 
furely,  compofed  an  infolent  Remondance  in  the  Name  of  few  hau ,  proper  for  exafperating  the 
Emperor,  to  whom  he  conveyed  it.  Even  under  our  own  (*)  Dynafty,  She  kyay  having  compofed 
Verfes  in  Praife  of  Fû  pi ,  wherein  he  had  dropt  fome  Raillery  which  fell  upon  a  certain  Hyau  tfû  ; 
the  latter,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  him,  engaged  a  young  Slave  to  counterfeit  the  Writing  of 
She  kyay.  When  this  Slave  was  able  to  counterfeit  it  exactly,  Hya  tf  û  made  her  write  certain 
Letters  in  the  Name  of  She  kyay  ;  hinting,  as  if  Fu  pi  and  She  kyay  were  in  a  Confpiracy  to  raife 
a  general  Rebellion  at  the  Court  and  in  the  Provinces.  Under  any  Prince,  lefs  Underdanding 
than  Ing  tfong  was,  thefe  two  great  Men  had  died  the  mod  infamoua  Deaths.  Alas  !  The  older 
we  grow,  the  more  corrupted  grows  the  World:  And  this  detedable  Villany  of  counterfeiting 
Writings,  become  likewife  more  common  ;  it  is  pretty  frequently  pradtifed  at  prefent,  even  in  the 
mod  ordinary  Affairs,  and  where  the  Intered  is  not  great.  How  much  more  is  it  to  be  feared, 
lead  Ambition,  Envy  and  Revenge  fhould  have  Recourfe  to  this  Practice,  in  order  to  dedroy  the 
Innocent?  I  am  glad  to  have  an  Opportunity  of  repeating  thefe  Fads,  on  Occafion  of  the 
Degradation  of  Whayi  that  I  may  inculcate  all  poffible  Precaution  in  fo  delicate  a  Point. 

Hyen  kong ,  the  King  of  fin,  had  a  Concubine,  whofe  Name  was  Li  ki,  whom  he  paffionate- 
ly  loved,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  Son  named  1  yew.  Li  ki  formed  a  Defign  to  make  her  Son 
lucceed  to  the  Throne  ;  and  for  that  End,  to  ruin  the  Queen’s  Son,  whofe  Name  was  Shin  feng, 
who  was  of  a  ripe  Age,  and  had  been  the  declared  Heir  of  the  Crown  for  many  Years.  As 
Hyen  kong  tenderly,  loved  Shin  feng,  who  on  his  Part  acquitted  himfelf  in  all  the  Duties  of  a 
good  Son,  Li  ki  thought,  that  while  he  was  about  the  Court  with  the  King  his  Father,  die 
could  never  fucceed  in  her  Defign.  She  therefore  thought  upon  the- Means  of  feparating  them  ; 
whereupon  die  opened  herfelf  to  Eui  u,  whom  die  had  taken  care  beforehand  to  engage  in  her 
Party.  Li  ki  and  Eul  û  knew  Hyen  kong  to  be  a  Prince  greedy  of  Glory,  ambitious  and  enter- 
prizing,  fo  they  refolved  to  propofe  to  him  the  making  of  Conqueds,  which  fhould  ferve  for 
Provifions  to  his  younger  Children.  Eul  û  took  it  upon  him  to  propofe  this  to  the  King  ;  and 
before  he  had  finally  determined  himfelf,  the  Mother  of  Eul  û  took  care  to  make  fome  Sonnets  to 
be  difperfed  about,  in  which  thefe  Projeds  were  applauded,  by  celebrating  beforehand  the  Con- 
queds  of  the  young  Prince. 

Hyen  kong  whofe  Paffion  was  flattered,  gave  into  the  Snare.  He  drew  Troops  into  the  Field, 
and  fent  the  Hereditary  Prince,  as  it  were  to  take  Poffeffion  of  thefe  Lands,  which  he  look’d  upon 
as  already  conquered.  From  that  Time  Li  ki  never  doubted  of  the  Succefsof  her  Projedj  and 
fhe  difcourfed  with  Tew  foi,  who  was  her  Creature,  about  the  Means  of  ruining  Shin  fing .  If 
you  pleafe ,  faid  Yew  fhi,  Calumny  mufl  do  the  Bufinefs  ;  the  handfimefl  neatefl  Things  are  the  mofi 
eafily  fpoilt ,  and  the  mofl  innocent  Perfons  are  the  leaf  Jkilful  in  jujlfying  themfehes.  Shin  feng, 
whoje  Reputatioji  has  been  hitherto  fo  unblemifed ,  will  never  be  able  to  bear  a  Calumny,  and  he  will 
certainly  kill  himfelf.  Li  ki  relidied  this  Advice  very  well  ;  but  being  afraid,  lead  Hyen  kong 
might  be  lefs  apt  to  take  Fire  at  a  flying  Report,  which  was  only  talked  of  without  Doors  ;  the 
thought  the  bed  Way  was  to  calumniate  Shin  feng  diredly  to  his  Father.  Li  ki  therefore  one 
Night  came  all  in  Tears,  and  told  Hyen  kong  with  a  great  Air  of  Concern,  that  die  had  received 
certain  Information  that  Shin  fe?ig  was  plotting. a  Rebellion  ;  and  that  his  Majedy’s  Favours  be- 
dowed  on  her,  were  the  Pretences  he  ufed  for  animating  his  Party.  That  therefore  die  begged 
Leave  to  die,  or  at  lead  to  retire,  that  die  might  remove  every  Pretext  of  that  Rebellion.  Hyen 
kong,  haughty  by  Nature,  and  blinded  by  Love,  far  from  giving  way  to  this,  refolved  to  ruin  his 
Son  Shin  feng  immediately,  and  affured  Li  ki  of  it,  to  comfort  her.  *  A 

(*)  This  Author  lived  under  Song  Dynafty. 
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other  I  >  rn  WT-s  a!+\  ’l  f\\\  P  VC  P’P 110  llarld‘e>  Hyen  kong,  in  order  to  ruin  him,  abandoned  his 
Hven  kofj'm  V  4  1  "  P  agamft  r°,  and  made  Shin  Jeng  his  General.  The  Expedition,  laid 

rid  ofhLliTi!  t  15  veryTda"Set°uV  in  a”  Probability  he  will  fall  in  it,  and  then  we  final!  get 

enough  to  n  l  h  a7  N?': n:  “  ^  îtf  happen  t0  COme  off  viaorious>  «  will  be  ftill  time 
na2eS  LiH ? 4n a  fbflhng  aSainft  h,s  KlnS  and  FatheG  which  I  know  well  how  to  ma¬ 
rts'  tell  nt  themflledfl^thlthenPr0,mlflng  of  her  Artifce,  imparted  her  hopes  to  herConfi- 

takT’the  AffaÎ  to  7  ^'  ^  had£wo  Things  ftill  to  fear;  The  firft,  leaft  the  King  thould 

Men  thouldcanfr /eCOl: ‘d,Th°uShtV  The  fécond  was,  leaft  that  when  Shin  /eng  died,  the  great 
ao-ainft  this  fecnndT16  °£  ^  1  ^  V1  ^-r“t0  Pe  dctFred  tFe  Succeffor.  In  order  to  guard 
ll  gained  ova  to  beHwenierCy;  “  T  thouSht  ProPer>  that  fome  great  Officer  of  War  iliould 
for  this  Pnrnntf-  T  n  i  1  ie>  Wt°  was  a  ^pan  as  wicked  as  he  was  bold,  was  thought  of 
derftand  that  hf  ™  J  >’-  f°  7°  charSed  W‘th  the  Care  of founding  him,  gave  him  to  un- 
that  he  inuft  inf  irw  CeitaJ£  y  lnformed  that  Shin  Jeng  was  ruined  in  the  King’s  Affeélions,  and 

otht  oTi!k  of  lrPen  °neDWay  °r  °ther  ;  that  the  Qseftion  in  that  Event  whom  they 
nomorlolL  f  ierfdltary  PnnCe,;  Pat  conflde™S  the  King’s  Paffion  for  Liki,  there  was 
That  if  he  rr  •  /  -i  Ut|  !  !at  lf  U  faS  left  t0  hls  free  Determination,  he  would  nominate  I  yû  : 
left  t  ia?  V  l  would  fupport  this  Nomination  againft  all  Oppofrtion,  the  King  would  doubt, 
g  eu  ,  an  that  hi  ki  on  her  Part,  allured  him,  that  if  the  thing  fucceeded,  heftiould 

bSV  gTl  r  3n  u^01}-  ^er  Son-  Li  kê  §ave  him  his  Word,  that  if  Shin  Jheng  Ihould  perilh,  of 
w  tc  e  aw  ut  little  Probability,  he  would  be  for  J  yû,  and  that  he  was  able  to  fupport 
bun  ;  that  there  was  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  haften  the  Fate  of  Shin  feng,  that  Hyen  him 
might  not  have  time  to  repent,  or  to  difeover  their  Plots.  Immediately,  a  Report  of  a  Rebellion 
tormed  by  Shm  feng  was  fpread  abroad  ;  but  that  it  was  happily  difeovered.  They  likewife  dif- 
perled  Songs,  fuppofing  the  fame  thing,  which  made  it  to  be  believed  by  all  the  People,  and  con- 
firmed  the  King  himfelf  in  his  Miftake.  Shin  feng  could  not  bear  with  the  Calumny;  and  kil¬ 
led  himfelr.  Chong  eul,  the  uterine  Brother  of  Shin  Jeng ,  fearing  a  like  Fate,  left  the  Kingdom, 
and  retired  to  the  States  of  ffi.  In  the  mean  time,  Hyen  kong  died  without  naming  any  Succef- 
lor,  and  Ki  tji,  the  Son  of  Shin  feng ,  who  was  yet  an  Infant,  was  declared  King  by  the  great 
Men  of  the  Kingdom  ;  but  Li  ke  and  his  Party  difpatch’d  him,  together  with  his  Brother  Cho 
tfi  whereupon  1  yu  the  Son  of  Li  ki  mounted  the  Throne,  but  he  never  reigned  in  Peace. 
The  Kingdom  of  if  in  was  always  in  diforder,  till  at  laft  Chong  eul,  the  Brother  of  Shin  feng, 
after  an  Abfence  of  twenty  Years  mounted  the  Throne,  and  was  acknowledged  lawful  Sove¬ 
reign.  We  may  conclude,  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  in  a  State,  than  a  Woman  with 
whom  the  Prince  is  too  much  in  Love. 

Of  REMONSTRANCES. 


ALMOST  all  the  Faults  of  a  Sovereign,  lays  ~Lyew  hyang,  are  of  Confequence  ;  they  being 
alfo  many  Steps  that  lead  him  to  his  Ruin.  When  a  Man  is  in  Poll,  if  he  fees  thefe  Faults 
and  yet  is  filent  ;  he  has  very  little  concern  for  the  Safety  of  his  Prince,  and  he  is  not  a  zealous 
loyal  Subjedt.  But  this  Zeal  mull:  likewife  be  bounded  :  The  common  Rule  on  this  Head  is,  that 
when  a  Man  has  three  Times  made  Remontrances  on  the  Lme  Point  to  no  Purpofe;  his  bell 
Courfe  is  to  lay  down  his  Poll  and  to  retire:  Otherwife,  he  expofes  his  own  Life,  which  a  reafona- 
ble  Self-love  ought  to  prevent.  To  be  filent  when  a  Prince  commits  Faults,  is  hazarding  both 
the  Prince  and  his  State  ;  and  to  fpeak  boldly,  frequently  expofes  ones  felf  to  Ruin.  But 
true  Zeal  ought  to  induce  us  to  expofe  our  own  Lives,  rather  than  to  leave  both  Prince  and  State 
in  Danger  for  want  of  a  wholefome  Advice  ;  tho’  a  Man  does  enough  if  he  fpeaks  frequently 
and  to  no  Purpofe  (§).  The  Art  of  it  lies  in  knowing  the  Prince  perfectly  well,  in  maturely  weigh¬ 
ing  the  Junctures  that  are  more  or  Iefs  preffing,  in  taking  advantage  of  all,  in  fheltering  your 
felf,  if  it  is  poflible,  whithout  failing  in  your  Duty  to  your  Prince  and  your  Country. 

The  fame  Lyew  hyang  relates  the  following  Hiftory.  Ling  kong  reigning  in  the  State  of  Wey, 
very  much  employ’d  one  Mi  tje  twan  a  Man  void  of  all  Merit  and  Virtue,  and  entrufted  no 
part  of  the  Government  with  the  Wife  and  Virtuous  Kyu  pe  yû.  Su  tfyu  who  was  in  Poll,  during 
all  his  Life,  did  his  utmofl  to  have  the  firft  banifhed,  and  the  other  promoted,  but  always  to  no 
Purpofe.  Finding  his  Death  approaching,  he  called  his  Son,  and  fpoke  to  him  as  follows  “  I 
<c  order  you  after  my  Death,  not  to  perform  the  Ceremonies  of  Mourning  in  the  ordinary  place  ; 
“  for  l  am  not  worthy  of  that  Honour.  I  have  not  had  the  Skill  to  do  my  Prince  the  important 
“  Service  of  perfwading  him  to  banifli  Mi  tfe  twan,  and  to  promote  Kyu  pe  yû.  Take 
«  the  Northern-Hall  for  the  Place  of  the  Ceremonies  ;  that  is  enough  for  me.”  Su  tfyu 
being  dead,  the  Prince  came  to  his  (f)  T’y  au,  and  finding  that  they  had  chofen  the  Hall  of  the 
North,  for  the  Place  of  the  Ceremony,  afked  the  Reafon  of  it.  The  Son  of  Su  tfyü,  told  him 
ingenuoufly  what  his  Father  had  faid  to  him  upon  his  Deathbed.  Ling  kong  ftriking  the  Ground 
with  his  Foot,  changing  his  Countenance,  and  waking  as  it  were  from  a  profound  Sleep,  faid  with 
a  Sigh  :  “  My  (  j)  Matter  endeavour’d  all  his  Life,  but  to  no  purpofe,  to  give  me  a  good  Minif- 
“  ter,  and  to  engage  me  to  banifh  a  bad  One.  He  has  never  defifted,  and  after  his  Death  has 
found  Means  to  repeat  the  Remonftrances,  which  he  in  vain  made  me  during  his  Life.  Be- 
“  hold  a  confiant  Zeal”  !  Immediately,  Ling  kong  ordered  the  Hall  of  Mourning  to  be  changed 
according  to  the  Rites,  lent  away  Mi  tfe  twan,  and  took  home  Kyu  pe  yû  :  All  the  Kingdom 

applauded 

(§)  Some  Chinefe  Authors  blame  thofe  who  confine  their  (*)  The  Name  of  the  Ceremony  for  the  Dead. 

Zeal  for  the  Prince  and  State  in  this  Manner.  (f)  He  fpeaks  thus  in  Honour  of  Syu  tfû. 
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applauded  and  were  glad  of  this  Change,  Su  tfyû  had  the  Lordlhip  of  Tfiû  yu,  and  it  was  upon 
him,  that  this  Exclamation  of  Corfu  pus  in  the  Book  (*)  Vu  fell  ;  “  Oh  !  What  an  admirable 
upright  Man  was  Tfe  yu . 

Kin  kong  King  of  Tfi,  had  a  fine  Horfe  which  he  loved,  and  this  Horfe  died  by  the  fault  of 
the  Groom.  The  Prince  being  in  great  Rage,  fnatched  a  Lance  and  was  going  to  run  him 
through.  But  Ten  tfe  who  was  prefent,  turn’d  a  fide  the  Blow,  and  inftantly  addrefling  himfelf 
to  the  Prince.  “  Sir,  (aid  he,  that  Man  was  very  near  being  dead,  before  he  knew  the 
>  “  Heinoufnefs  of  his  Crime.  I  confent,  anfwered  Kin  hong ,  that  you  make  him  fenfible  of  it. 

“  Then  Ten  tfe  taking  the  Lance  and  aiming  it  at  the  Criminal  :  Wretch,  faid  he  to  him  At- 
“  tentively  hear  your  Crimes,  which  are  as  follows.  Firft,  you  have  been  the  Caufe  of  the 
«  Death  of  a  Horfe  ;  which  your  Prince  committed  to  your  fpecial  Care  :  Thereby,  you  de- 
<{  ferve  Death.  In  the  fécond  Place,  you  have  been  the  Caufe  why  my  Prince,  becaufe  you 
«  have  loft  his  Horfe,  has  fallen  into  fuch  a  Pafiion,  that  he  would  kill  you  with  his  own  Hand. 
«  Behold  a  fécond  capital  Crime  more  grievous  than  the  Firft.  Laftly/  All  the  Princes  and  all 
<c  the  Neighbouring  States  will  thereby  know,  that  my  Prince  wants  to  take  away  a  Man’s 
<e  Life  to  revenge  the  Death  of  a  Horfe  ;  and  thus  his  Reputation  is  ruined  :  And  you  Wretch 
“  have  been  the  Occafion  of  all  thefe  Confequences.  Do  you  rightly  conceive  your  Fault.  Let 
“  him  go,  let  him  go,  cry’d  the  Prince,  dont  let  me  break  in  upon  my  Goodnefs,  I  pardon 
££  him.” 

The  fame  Prince  having  one  day  drunk  pretty  freely,  laid  afide  his  Cap  and  Girdle,  put  him¬ 
felf  into  a  negligent  Drefs,  took  a  Mufical  Inftrument  into  his  Hand,  and  afked  of  thofe  who 
were  prefent,  if  it  was  allowable  in  a  Virtuous  Man  to  divert  himfelf  in  that  Manner.  Every 
one  anfwered  ;  doubtlefs  it  was;  why  was  it  not  ?  If  it  is  fo,  faid  Kin  kong ,  let  the  Horfes  be 
put  to  the  Chariot,  and  Ten  tfe  invited  hither.  Ten  tfe  came  upon  the  firft  Notice  that  was  given 
him,  but  in  his  Habit  of  Ceremony  as  ufual.  Kin  kong  feeing  Ten  tfe  enter;  ££  We  are  here 
“  faid  he,  quite  free,  diverting  ourfelves,  and  I  have  fent  for  you  to  fhare  in  our  Diverfions.  Ten 
“  tfe  immediatly  reply ’d  ;  Your  Pardon,  Sir,  I  cannot  do  that,  if  I  did,  I  muft  violate  the  Rites 
“  and  I  am  prodigioufly  afraid  of  infringing  them.  It  is  look’d  upon  as  a  certain  Maxim  that 
<£  an  Emperor  who  forgets  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  offend  in  this  Point;  cannot  long  preferve  the  Em- 
“  pire.  The  fame  Thing  in  fome  meafure  may  be  faid  of  all  Kings  and  Princes,  great  Officers  and 
t£  Fathers  of  Families;  the  Shi  king  mentions  even  Man  in  general,  to  whom  it  is  more  advan- 
“  tageous  to  die  young,  than  to  live  in  a  Forgetfulnefs  of  the  Rites.  Kin  kong  blufh’d  and  rofe 
<£  at  thefe  Words,  and  thanked  Ten  tfe  ;  I  own,  faid  he,  that  I  am  a  Man  without  Virtue  ;  but  I 
“  have  none  but  a  parcel  of  Scoundrels  for  my  Attendants.  All  thefe  People  whom  you  fee,  have 
<£  a  great  fhare  in  my  Fault,  and  I  defign  to  caufe  them  to  be  put  to  Death  as  an  Atonement  for  it. 
££  Sir,  anfwered  Ten  tfe ,  the  part  they  have  in  your  Crime,  in  my  Opinion  is  very  inconfiderable. 
££  When  a  Prince  is  attached  to  the  Rites,  none  but  they  who  have  the  fame  Attachment  with 
<£  him,  approach  him,  the  others  foon  retire.  The  Reverfe  of  this  naturally  happens  when  the 
££  Sovereign  forgets  himfelf  :  Don’t  therefore  take  up  with  them”:  You  are  in  the  Right,  faid  Kin 
kong  ;  fo  he  immediately  put  on  a  becoming  Habit,  drank  three  Cups  to  Ten  tfe,  and  conduced 
him  back. 

The  King  of  U}  being  refolved  to  attack  the  States  of  King,  publickly  declared  his  Intention, 
adding  withall,  that  he  was  fo  determined  in  it,  that  whoever  fhould  prefume  to  remonftrate 
againft  ft  fhould  be  immediately  put  to  Death.  An  Officer  of  his  Houfhold  named  Shau  i  tfe , 
being  perfwaded  of  the  Danger  of  that  Expedition,  fought  for  the  Means  to  make  the  Prince 
fenfible  of  it  likewife.  But  as  it  was  as  much  as  his  Life  was  worth  to  do  it  openly,  he  took 
another  Method.  In  the  Morning  he  went  with  his  Bow  into  a  Park,  where  he  fuffered  all  the 
Inconveniecies  of  the  falling  Dew;  and  at  the  ordinary  Hour,  he  prefen  ted  himfelf  with  others 
before  the  Prince.  On  the  third  Day  the  Prince  obferv’d  it,  and  afked  how  he  came  to  be 
fo  wet.  ££  Sir,  anfwer’d  he/  I  have  been  in  the  Park,  where  there  was  a  Grafhopper,  perch’d 
££  aloft  upon  a  Tree,  and  being  well  fill’d  with  Dew,  was  finging  very  pleafantly.  A  (-(-)  Tang 
“  lang  was  behind  her,  whom  fhe  did  not  obferve,  for  if  fhe  had,  fhe  would  have  foon  chang’d 
££  her  Note.  I  obferv’d  this  Tang  lang  which  privately  glided  down,  and  drawing  near  the  Grafhop- 
££  per,  already  reckon’d  her  as  his  Prey,  but  fhe  did  not  fee  him.  Pretty  near  him  upon  the  fame 
t£  Tree,  there  was  a  (§)|Yellow  Bird  ready  to  dart  upon  the  Tang  lang.  I  obferv’d  this  Bird  likewife, 
£C  who  being  quite  intent  upon  his  Prey,  was  lengthning  his  Neck  to  feize  it,  without  perceiving 
££  that  I  was  below,  and  that  1  was  looking  at  him.  While  I  was  beholding  all  this,  I  faid  to  my 
£ç  felf  ;  Poor  Creatures,  you  are  employ’d  in  the  hopes  of  Prey,  which  prefents  to  you,  and  you 
“  think  yourfelf  fure  of  it;  but  a  Danger  is  ftill  more  near,  and  you  don’t  perceive  it.  If  you 
£C  law  your  own  Situation,  the  Prey  would  be  infipid  to  you,  you  would  foon  fly  away,  happy  in 

££  faving  yourfelf  without  it.  I  underftand  you,  faid  the  King,  no  more  of  the  King,  let  us  think 
££  of  ourfelves.” 

Clnvang  va  fig,  King  of  Tfu,  undertook  to  make  a  vaft  Terrafs  lèverai  ftories  high.  This  ufe- 
lefs  Work  required  a  great  Expence,  and  both  Officers  and  People  were  harraffed  with  it  : 
The  great  Officers  of  the  Kingdom,  made  ftrong  Reprefentations  to  the  Prince  upon  this  Point, 
hut  they  forfeited  their  Heads  for  their  Zeal,  the  Prince  having  put  feventy  two  of  them  to 
Death  one  after  another.  Chu  yu  ki  an  able  Man,  who  had  retired  to  the  Country,  having 

(*)  The  Name  of  a  Book.  (f)  An  In  fed  which  eats  the  Glaflioppers.  ( He  eats  the  Tang  lang. 
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hi"  Plough  -nd  rlif  ftc<  T^hre  He  WaS  hh?a/mZ  his.Ground>  he  entered  into  a  Convention  with 

<c  he  perfonatino-  the  PI  t0  and  ^ee  tde  ^nS*  What  are  you  weary  of  Life?  anfwered 

“  to  j  J  ]  ^  Lr°*U^  V  &  ^reat  ^any  ^en  °f  Merit  and  Figure,  who  have  already  pre- 

“  who  are  agonir  R f  ^amed  nothing  by  it  but  a  fpeedy  Death:  And  what  can  you, 

«  tlemen  in  the  Pn  and,m,an  Pret^nd  to  :  Heathen  anfwered  in  this  Manner;  Had  the  Gen- 

than  mv  fdf-  A  t*CI?]^eY^s  ^.^§ldcu^ture  î  they  perhaps  would  have  done  better 

“  left  his  Plono-b  n  A  ^  3  /-1  G  ^Î1S>  Perhaps  I  may  do  better  than  them.  He  then 
iett  ms  rlough,  and  went  to  prefcnt  himfelf  before  the  Kin/” 

cc  comedo  make  fp!2  hi{>  enter’  addreffing  himfelf  to  him,  faid;  «  Doubtlefs  Chuyuki  is 
«  nt  l  ReTm°nftrancTe  t0  me  ^ewife.  Who  I,  Sir,  faid  he,  not  at  all,  I  will  take  care 

“  merciful  It  n_  ^  n0t  ^I?oraPt  .°f  w^at  *s  \  that  Sovereigns  ought  to  be  juft  and 

"  ceives  the  Strc  1  ^  t  tmC>  If  n  commordy  ^d,  that  as  good  Ground  profitably  re- 

to  be  eYafî[! which  water  it:  And  as  no  Wood  but  that  which  is  well  plan’d,  can  fuffef 

orofit  hv  R/  a  1  6  0I?P.a^?  and  Rule;  in  the  fame  Manner,  wife  and  virtuous  Princes 

ic  taPen  a  ^ix7  er^on  fan^eS  ’  “  “  llkew1^  true>  ^a*  all  the  World  fays,  that  you  have  under- 

cc  £  uanr!°rk\WhlC  oppreffes  great  Numbers  of  your  People.  But  what  am  I,  that  I 

Trnmed  IS  ^Ume*  w  c  Remolnft“  t0  /ou  «pon  that  Head  ?  No  I  will  take  Care  of  that  : 

I  emately  turning  himfelf  to  the  Officers  that  were  prefent,  and  continuing  to  fpeak  :  "  Not- 

<{  ^uh^anding  my  Ignorance,  faid  he,  I  have  heard  it  faid,  that  the  King  of  Tu  forfeited  his 

cc  ™  f0F  n°o  re2arding  the  Councils  of  Kong  chi  ki.  Chun  fell  a  Sacrifice  to  Tfu  in  the  fame 
Manner.  Song  never  could  have  lubdued  Tfau,  if  he  had  given  any  Credit  to  Hi  fûy 
made  himielf  Mafter  of  the  States  of  Lyu,  becaufe  that  Lyu  neglected  the  wholefome  Ad- 

Ve  nTgl  U  Tuld  ^âVe  gain'd  himfelf  againft  Swê,  if  that  Prince  had  believed 
JeJt%  J°  wîlat  can  the  Ruin  of  Tftng  be  attributed,  but  to  his  undervaluing  the  good  Ad- 
vice  or  Kyen  flou  ;  Laftly,  let  us  go  farther  back,  Kyé  put  Quang  whang  pong  to  Death,  for 
making  Remonftrances  to  him.  Kyê  foon  after  periffied  himfelf,  and  Tang  ftepp’d  into  his 
Place.  Wang  tfe ,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  met  with  the  fame  Fate  under  Chew,  which  Chew  af¬ 
terwards  loft  both  the  Empire  and  his  Life,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ku  vang.  Under  one  of  the 
Defendants  of  V û  vang ,  Tû  pê  a  zealous  Minifter  was  rewarded  for  his  Zeal  by  a  cruel  Death  ; 
from  that  time  forward,  that  Illuftrious  Dynafty  went  to  Decay  ;  behold  therefore  three  Em- 
‘  perors,  and  fix  other  Princes,  who,  becaufe  they  undervalued  Virtue,  and  did  not  profit  by  Re- 
u  monftrances,  loft  all,  and  ruined  themfelves, 

When  Chuyu  ki  had  finiftied  thefe  Words,  he  went  abruptly  out,  that  he  might  thereby  fhun 
the  Princes  Anger.  But  Chwang  vang  caufed  one  to  run  after  him,  and  when  he  faw  him  return, 

“  Draw  near  without  Dread, faid  he  to  him,  y  our  Advices  have  made  anlmpreffion  upon  myMind! 

“  All  they  who  have  hitherto  ventured  to  make  Remonftrances  to  me,  have  endeavoured  only  to 
“  exafperate  me,  without  faying  any  thing  to  me  that  was  moving  ;  therefore  it  coft  them  their 
<e  Lives.  On  the  contrary,  you,  without  faying  any  thing  that  is  rude,  have  laid  before  me  Exam- 
u  pies  which  are  as  fenfible  as  they  are  affecting  ;  for  which  Reafon  I  agree  to  them.”  Orders  were 
then  given,  that  the  Terrafs  fhould  remain  in  the  fame  Situation  it  was  then  in.  Befides,  Chwang 
vang  caufed  it  to  be  publifhed,  that  he  would  thenceforth  look  upon  them  who  gave  him  ufeful 
Advices,  as  Brothers.  This  Converfion  brought  about  by  a  Hufbandman,  was  very  much 
celebrated,  and  the  People  of  lju  made  Songs  upon  it. 

The  Reafon  why  Princes  commonly  don’t  love  Remonftrances,  is,  a  Love  for  their  own 
Reputation,  or  fome  Paffion  which  is  too  dear  to  them  to  quit  ;  or  perhaps,  both  thefe 
Caufes  united.  No  Prince  is  fo  wicked  as  entirely  to  renounce  the  Care  of  his  Reputation. 
Even  they  who  abandon  themfelves  to  the  greateft  Irregularities,  would  be  very  well  pleafed  to 
have  them  concealed.  Remonftrances  make  them  fenfible  that  their  real  Character  is  known,  and 
therefore  they  hate  them.  This  was  formerly  the  Cafe  of  Kyê  and  Chew  ;  and  fince  their  Time 
has  been  the  Cafe  of  others.  Sometimes  a  Prince  has  a  Paffion  which  he  perceives  himfelf  not 
at  all  difpofed  to  curb;  tho*  he  is  fenfible  that  it  is  known,  and  tho’ he  is  acquainted  with  People’s 
Thoughts  about  it,  yet  he  does  not  care  that  he  fhould  be  told  of  it.  This  is  an  important  Truth. 
Such  was  Hyen  kongy  Prince  of  Thin,  who  could  not  live  without  his  fécond  Wife  Li  ki.  Such 
likewife  was  When  kong  Prince  of  L]'iy  whoreliftied  no  Meats  that  did  not  come  to  him  from  I  in. 

As  for  Remonftrance-Makers,  there  are  two  Sorts  of  them.  The  one  Sort,propofes  to  corredt 
the  Prince,  fo  as  to  take  care  at  the  fame  time  not  to  trouble  the  State,  nor  ruin  themfelves. 
With  this  View  they  carefully  watch  their  Times,  take  their  Meafures,  and  ufe  Terms  that 
have  nothing  in  them  too  ftrong.  Kau  Jhu  behaved  thus,  that  he  might  reconcile  (*)  Chwang 
kong  with  the  Queen  his  Mother.  Chang  tang ,  that  he  might  infpire  (f  )  Wen  Jhew  with  an 
Vol.  I.  7  N  Affedtion 
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(*)  Chwang  kong  for  fome  great  Diflatisfadion  had  bamfhed 
is  Mother.  That  Prince  who  loved  and  efteemed  Kau  Jhu, 
ufed  him  one  Day  to  eat  at  his  Table;  and  from  the  Honour 
id  Friendfhip  he  had  for  him,  prefented  him  with  fome  nice 
t.  Sir  anfwered  Kau  Jhu  thanking  him,  I  have  an  exce  - 
lent  Mother  at  home,  allow  me  to  keep  it,  that  I  may  carry 
it  to  her.  She  never  yet  eat  any  thing  that  crme  from  your 
Table.”  Chwang  kong  faw  the  Drift  of  Kau  Jhu ,  and  found 
mfelf  affeded;  fo  he  recalled  the  Queen-Mother  from  Ba- 
Ihment,  and  ever  after  lived  with  her  in  a  good  Underltanding. 


(t )  Wen  Jhew  was  a  Prince  who  loved  no  body,  not  even  his 
neareft  Relations.  Chang  tang  wanting  to  make  the  Prince  fen¬ 
fible  of  this  Fault,  in  the  mod  proper  Manner  to  reclaim  him 
prefented  him  with  a  very  fine  Dog,  and  a  yet  finerGoofe.  That 
kind  of  WildGoofe, which  in  Chine fe  is  called  Yen,  is  the  Symbol 
of  Alliance  and  Affedion,  and  anciently  was  one  of  the  Nuptial 
Prefents.  Wen  Jhew  received  thefe  two  Animals,  and  fhewed 
a  great  liking  for  them.  Chang  tang  then  took  Occafion  to  make 
a  Remonftrance  to  that  Prince,  which  was  well  received,  and 
had  its  due  EfFed. 
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Affe&ion  for  his  Relations.  Chang  tfe  fang,  that  he  might  fupport  the  Hereditary  Prince  again# 
the  Intrigues  of  the  Concubine  (*)  Tfi,  and  to  rid  (-)-)  Kau  ti  of  two  other  Faults. 

Other  Remonftrators,  without  confidering  Confequences,  either  with  Regard  to  the  State  or 
their  own  Perfons,  think  only  how  to  gain  a  Name  to  themfelves,  and  keep  no  Meafures  ;  thev 
Rudy  Tropes  and  Figures,  in  order  always  to  chufe  the  ftronged  and  mod  dricking.  Such  in 
their  Time  were  (J)  Li  hyen  yun ,  and  the  great  Cenfor  Lyew.  Whoever  follows  the  Example 
of  thofe,  may  indeed  be  very  fure  of  gaining  a  Name  in  Hiftory,  but  he  can  never  exped  any 
Fruit  from  his  Remontrances,  but  to  draw  down  upon  himfelf  the  Wrath  and  Indignation  of  his 
Prince. 

Of  G  O  V  E  R  N  M  E  N  T. 

TSE  T  SA  N,  Prime  Minifter  of  Chin ,  on  his  Death-Bed  faid  to  Tay  fhu.  You  will  infal¬ 
libly  fucceed  me:  And  I  defire,  before  I  die,  to  give  you  an  Advice.  Gentlenefs  and  Indul¬ 
gence  may  fometimes  fucceed,  but  it  is  only  when  it  is  Supported  by  an  eminent  and  approved 
Virtue;  without  this,  the  fureft  Way  is  to  ufe  fome  Severity.  Fire  is  an  adiveand  violent  Ele¬ 
ment,  feared  by  every  body;  and  for  that  very  Reafon  occafions  the  Death  of  very  few.  But 
vad  Numbers  perifh  in  the  Water,  which  appears  to  yeild  eafily,  and  has  nothing  in  it  that  is 
formidable.  Take  Care;  for  it  is  a  very  difficult  Talk  to  govern  by  Gentlenefs  alone. 

Some  Months  after  Tje  tfan  being  dead,  *7 ay  Jhu  fucceeded  him  ;  and  at  firft  had  not  Courage 
enough  to  conquer  his  natural  Temper  fo  far,  as  to  ufe  Severity.  But  he  foon  faw  that  Gentle¬ 
nefs  alone  fpoilt  all.  Then  calling  to  his  Mind  the  Advice  of  Tje  tfan ,  and  acknowledging  his 
Fault,  O  my  Mailer  !  cried  he,  had  I  at  fir (l  profited  by  your  Councils ,  Things  could  never  have 
come  to  this  pafs.  But  he  then  applied  the  Remedy,  by  altering  his  Condud  ;  and  this  Change 
fucceeded  with  him. 

In  effed,  fays  Confuçius  upon  this  Point,  a  Government  of  Gentlenefs  alone,  frequently  renders 
the  People  infolent.  They  require  Rigour  to  curb  them  ;  but  Severity  byitlelf  opprelfes  and  ex- 
afperates  them.  Gentlenefs  ought  likewife  to  be  under  proper  Regulations.  A  juft  Mixture  of 
both  makes  a  State  happy  and  peaceable.  The  two  main  Springs  of  Government  are  Virtué 
and  Refolution.  Princes  of  the  firfb  Rate  employ  only  the  former;  and  are  very  fparing  in  the 
Ufe  of  the  other.  Others  who  are  lefs  perfed  ufe  them  both,  almolt  promilcuoufly.  LaRly 
there  are  Princes  who  lay  great  Strefs  upon  Severity,  and  little  upon  Virtue. 

Whatever  Difference  there  is  among  thefe  three  Kinds  of  Government,  we  may  fay  of  them 
in  general,  that  neither  of  them  can  fucceed  without  thefe  two  Springs.  The  firft  encourages 
the  People  in  the  Pradice  of  Good.  The  other  punilhes  their  Faults  and  prevents  their  relapf- 
ing.  Princes,  that  they  may  animate  their  Subjeds  to  Virtuè,  befides  the  Pattern  which  they 
themfelves  fet,  have  feveral  Ways  to  make  their  People  fenfible  how  much  they  value  it.  Thence 
proceed  Rewards,  of  which  there  are  feveral  Kinds.  '  They  likewife  have  different  Ways  of  tefti- 
fying  their 'Horror  for  Vice.  Thence  proceed  Punilhments.  Nothing  is  of  greater  Confequence 
to  a  State,  than  this  wife  Mixture  of  Rewards  and  Punilhments.  The  Faults  of  Princes  in  this 
Point,  commonly  have  fatal  Confequences.  The  Shu  king  fays,  I  have  often  heard  it  repeated, 
that  thefe  two  important  "Points  ought  entirely  to  employ  a  Sovereign. 

Have  you  feen  the  (||)  Nu  king  touched  ?  You  may  then  obferve,  that  if  too  great  a  Motion  is 
given  to  the  large  Strings,  the  little  ones  are  ufelefs,  and  the  Harmony  is  incompleat:  Thus  it 
happens  in  the  Government  of  a  State. 

A  Reputation  which  is  too  quickly  gained,  and  is  too  glaring  in  Point  of  Government  is 
neither  very  extenfive,  nor  very  lading.  Such  a  Man  for  a  long  time  has  condantly  had  a  good 
Charader  in  the  Empire,  but  it  has  made  no  great  Noife;  and  he  has  acquired  it  by  little  and 
little.  This  is  likewife  the  Meaning  of  the  Proverb  ;  A  Horfe  that  is  ready  to  gallop  when  he 
leaves  the  Stable,  is  not  one  of  thofe  who  can  make  ioo  Leagues  on  a  Stretch.  To  have  more  Repu¬ 
tation  than  Merit,  to  obtain  of  the  Prince  Rewards  of  much  greater  Value  than  one’s  Services 
are  two  things,  which  in  my  Opinion,  are  more  to  be  feared  than  wiffied. 

When  kong  King  of  Tfi,  having  taken  OJuan  chong  for  his  Miniller,  one  Day  faid  to  him  : 
<£  My  Ambition  is  to  fee  my  Government  edabliffied  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  that  everv  one, 

tc  even 


(*)  Vid.  P.  697. 

(f)  The  Dynafty  of  Tfm  being  extind,  Lyew  pang,  who  w; 
afterwards  Emperor,  and  furnamed  Kau  ti,  difputing  the  Crow 
with  fome  others,  being  defeated  in  an  Engagement,  found  hin 
lelf  in  fuch  a  Situation,  that  his  Perfon  might  have  fallen  ini 
the  Hands  of  the  Enemies  if  they  had  had  a  Mind.  Tong  chi,  a 
Officer  of  the  vidorious  Army,  was  of  Opinion,  that  Lyew  pat 
ffiould  be  difpatched  out  of  the  Way.  But  Ting  kong,  anotht 
Officer  of  the  fame  Army,  fecretly  gave  Lyew  pang  an  Opporti 
nity  to  efcape,  telling  him  withall,  ‘  I  let  you  efcape,  but  if  yo 
come  to  be  Emperor,  as  probably  you  will  I  defire  that  yo 
wou  make  me  a  Hew.'  When  Lyew  pang  became  Maker  c 
the  Empire,  he  wanted  to  have  punifhcd  Tong  chi,  and  to  hav 
rewarded  Ting  kong.  “  You  don't  confider.  Sir,  laid  Chang  tt 

t  ^  ,  V  ?lve,me  leave  t0  tell  you,  that  Tong  chi  ha 
•  Aewfd  ]“s  Z^1  and  Loyalty  for  the  Maker  he  ferved,  anc 
i(  you  for  that  R.eafon  would  put  him  to  Death  ;  you  ought  t< 
**  Promote  him  :  As  for  Ting  kong,  he  has  from  intereked  View; 
iC  betrayed  his  Party,  and  if  you  promote  him,  it  will  be  ar 
Invitation  to  your  Subjeds  to  imitate  him  on  the  like  Occa- 


kon.  Were  my  Advice  taken,  Tong  kong  ffiould  have  his 
1‘  Head  cut  off.”  Kau  ti  comprehended  the  Importance  of  this 
Advice,  and  followed  it  contrary  to  his  Inclination. 

(X)  Under  the  Tang  Dynaky,  an  Emperor  fell  in  Love  with 
a  Slave  in  the  Palace,  wdio  afterwards  became  Emprefs.  She 
laid  hold  of  fo  many  Opportunities  of  ekablilhing  her  own  .Au¬ 
thority  by  his  Favour,  that  after  the  Death  of  the  Emperor  ffie 
feized  the  Government,  which  fhe  kept  in  Prejudice  of  the  late 
Emperor’s  Son  the  Hereditary  Prince,  who  was  banikied  far 
from  the  Court,  and  made  the  petty  Prince  of  Lû  lin.  Li  hyn 
and  the  Cenfor  Lyew,  prefented  her  from  time  to  time,  the  mok 
bitter  Remonkrances  on  this  and  other  Points  of  her  Condud. 
The  Cenfor  Lyew  went  fo  far  as  to  tell  her  katly,  that  Jhe  hav¬ 
ing  been  once  a  mean  Slave,  it  lefs  became  her  to  aft  in  that  Manner. 
She  cauled  them  both  to  be  put  to  Death.  But  afterwards,  more 
moderate  and  more  feafonable  Remonkrances  made  her  recall 
the  Prince  and  ekablifh  him  a-new,  but  without  diveking  her- 
felf  of  the  Government.  This  Point  of  Hikory  has  been  touch¬ 
ed  upon  elfewhere. 

(II)  An  Inkrument  of  Mufic. 
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lie vp  tho .^° We^ Peop|e>  fhould  be  fatisfied,  and  fay,  that  every  thing  goes  well.  Do  you  be - 
vernmpnf  u-0?!1  f  ^.att:aln^  t0  •  Yes,  anfwered  ^udn  chong,  I  believe  it  may  ;  but  not  in  a  Go- 
fame  R  T  1C  °^°ws  the  Rules  of  trueWifdom:  Why  not  ?  replied  the  King.  For  the 
nut-  of  e^°n>  ?xnrnerei^  chong,  why  a  fhort  bit  of  Rope  is  not  fufficient  to  draw  Water 
fnmp  orî  CC?  j  *  i  ^ven  amon§  understanding  Men,  there  are  different  Orders,  of  which 
the  £ar  a^ove  ot^ers-  By  a,  much  ftronger  Reafon,  the  Multitude  cannot  reach 

that  Pitrfi  f  pWr  a*  *  6  t™6  y  ^*/e*  Therefore  it  is  not  neceffary  that  they  fhould  aim  at 
Gnvernorc  E  10n-‘  1S Sufficient,  and  even  convenient,  that  they  be  fenfible  that  their 

fnhmifïi  ”  1Q™S  in^nite^y  fuperior  to  theirs.  They  are  then  more  tradable  and  more 

*  t  tl  *  M*  endeavour  to  lead  the  People  by  the  Hand,  and  as  it  were  to  put  the  Morfel 

watrhpd  o  U  a  ^01  inj?  ^ey  mu^  onty  he  kept  in  order.  Their  Safety  muft  be 

Vher  withT^-  ^  mu^  ^e  ^  as  a  Shepherd  feeds  his  Flock.  People  muff  be  treated  nei- 

lotincr  the>\r  n°rT  eventy*  But  then.  Governors  muft  not  be  afraid  of  conducting  and  regu- 

fr  m^Ti  1  *■  T^°nS*  i-  *  he  a  dangerous  Method,  before  an  Ordinance  is  published,  to  run 

n  a*  °0r*  °?lr  egSin§  ^01  Approbation.  Governors  examine  what  is  convenient,  and  the 

°IdmalCe  “  eJe'y  one’s  °hedience  in  general.  The  Wife  then  approve  of  it,  and  thé 

others  obey  it.  This  is  fufficient,  and  it  is  certainly  the  belt  Method. 

.  t he  lamf  When  kong  being  one  Day  a  hunting,  and  chafing  a  Deer  which  he  had  wounded,  met 
with  a  good  old  Man  in  an  agreeable  Valley.  He  afked  the  old  Man  how  that  Place  was  called  ? 

It  is  called,  anfwered  the  other  with  a  Smile,  the  V alley  of  the  fimple  old  Man%  Whence 
1  it  get  that  Name,  replied  the  King  ?  From  my  felf,  anfwered  the  old  Man.  How  !  fays 
t  e  King?  You  have  a  promifing  AfpeCt,  and  feem  to  be  far  from  being  fimple.  The  Hifto- 
ry,  anfwers  the  old  Man,  fince  you  want  to  know  it,  is  as  follows.  My  Cow  brought  forth  a 
Calf,  which  being  grown  up,  I  fold,  and  bought  a  Foal.  Upon  which  fome  of  the  Neigh¬ 
bours  came  and  jeered  me;  What ,  laid  they,  has  your  Cow  brought  forth  a  Foal %  never  was 
fuch  a  thing  before  ;  the  Monfer  muft  be  defroyed.  Whereupon  they  feized  and  carried  the 
Foal  away;  and  I  fuffered  them  to  do  it.  When  this  Story  was  heard,  every  body  in  the  Vil¬ 
lage  cryed  out,  O  the  Simpleton!  And  for  that  Reafon,  this  Place  is  called  the  Valley  of  the  fim¬ 
ple  old  Man.  Why  foyou  was,  anfwered  the  King;  why  did  you  give  up  your  Foal  fo?” 

Next  Morning  when  When  kong  returned,  and  Ifuan  chong  came  to  an  Audience,  the  King 
told  him  this  Adventure  to  divert  him.  But  ^uan  chong  with  a  ferious  and  even  a  melancholy 
Air,  took  the  Thing  in  another  Senfe.  “  Sir,  faid  he  to  the  Prince,  This  is  no  laughing  Matter  ; 

<£  the  Country  Man’s  Tale  was  a  Leffon  to  you  and  to  me.  Were  Tau  reigning  here,  Reafon 
“  and  Juftice  would  reign  likewife.  Nor  would  it  be  treated  as  a  Trifle  for  a  Man’s  Goods  to  be 
<c  taken  from  him  in  fuch  a  Manner.  If  this  old  Man  was  patient,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
“  robbed  of  his  Foal  without  complaining,  it  was  not  from  Stupidity.  He  knew  that  he  could 
<e  obtain  Juftice  only  from  the  Tribunals:  Let  us  retire,  Sir,  for  fome  time,  andferioufly  examine 
“  where  the  Source  of  this  Evil  is,  that  we  may  effectually  cure  it.”  Confuçius  thought  this  Say¬ 
ing  of  ffuan  chong  fo  beautiful,  that  he  recommended  it  to  his  Difciples  not  to  forget  it. 

Kang  tfe  reigning  in  the  Principality  of  Lû\  a  Father  and  a  Son  mutually  accufed  each  other 
before  a  Judge.  The  Affair  coming  before  the  Prince,  he  pronounced  that  the  Son  muft  die. 

Confuçius  oppofed  this  Sentence,  faying,  tc  That  it  was  not  then  a  Time  to  puniffi  Crimes  with 
<r  the  utmoft  Severity.  Thefe  poor  People,  added  he,  have  been  long  without  InftiuClion,  and 
<f  confequently  they  underftand  very  little  about  their  Duties.  The  Son,  doubtlefs  has  not  com- 
<e  prehended  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  Crime  of  accufing  his  Father.  This  ought  to  be  imputed  to 
c<  the  Prince  and  the  other  Governors.  If  they  did  their  Duties  right,  and  efpecially  if  they 
"  were  all  virtuous,  the  People  would  never  fall  into  fuch  Faults.  Kang  tfe  being  willing  to  de¬ 
fend  his  Judgment,  replied  ;  Filial  Piety  being  univerfally  acknowledged  the  fundamental 
Point  of  Government,  to  flop  by  the  Death  of  one  Man,  the  Diforders  that  violate  this  Duty, 

**  is  not  only  allowable,  but  neceffary.  I  fay,  Sir,  anfwered  Confuçius ,  in  the  prefent  Situation,  it 
"  would  be  Cruelty.  Procure  to  your  People  the  Inftru&ion  that  is  needful  ;  and  to  that  add  a 
good  Example.  Then  you  may  punifh  with  Rigour;  and  they  that  you  punifh  will  be  fenfi¬ 
ble  that  thev  deferve  their  Punifhment.  This  Wall  is  but  a  (*)  Jin  in  Pleight:  Yet  there  is 
not  one  Man  in  your  whole  Kingdom,  who  can  all  at  once,  without  a  Ladder,  get  to  the  Top 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  fcarce  any  body,  who  by  degrees,  cannot  get  to  the  Top  of 
that  Mountain,  which  is  100  times  higher  than  the  Wall.  In  the  State  in  which  your  People 
are  at  prefent,  Charity  andjuftice,  thefe  two  capital  Virtues,  and  conlequently  all  the  others,  are 
«  to  them  like  a  fteep  Wall.  Is  this  a  Time  for  imputing  it  as  a  Crime  to  any  one,  becaufe  he 
cannot  get  to  the  Top  of  that  Wall  ?  Give  Time  to  the  People ,  fays  the  Shi  king,  and  procure 
them  the  Means  of  being  made  fenfible  of  their  Blindnefs  and  their  bad  Habits .” 

The  King  of  Shang  converfing  with  Confuçius  faid  to  him  ;  My  Defires  are  to  be  at  the 
Head  of  a  good  many  Princes;  to  have  my  Court  in  good  Order,  and  furnifh’d  with  good 
Officers  •  to  keep  my  People  always  fatisfied  and  quiet;  to  fee  Men  of  Learning  apply  them- 
felves  to 'be  ufeful  to  the  State,  and  to  have  the  Seafons  well  regulated..  If  you  believe  that 
all  thefe  Things  are  really  poffible,  what  do  you  think  muft  I  do  to  attain  to  them  ?  Confuçius 
anfwer’d  I  have  been  in  Company  with  feveral  Princes  who  have  afked  Queftions  'of  me,  but  none 
of  therr/ever  afked  me  fo  many  as  you  do.  However,  my  Anfwer  to  you  is,  that  I  believe 
that  all  this  is  poffible  enough,  in  the  following  Manner  ;  As  for  your  fir  ft  Article,  it  is  fuffi- 
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cient,  in  the  Situation  in  which  I  fee  Things,  to  enter  into  an  Alliance  with  your  Neighbours 
heartily  and  fincerely.  As  for  the  fécond,  you  muft  be  gentle  and  liberal,  with  regard  to  thofe 
who  come  near  your  Perfon.  To  obtain  the  third,  you  dught  never  to  treat  the  Innocent  ill 
and  you  muft  punifh  the  Guilty  without  Pardon.  That  you  may  bring  the  fourth  about,  you 
are  to  advance  Men  of  Learning  when  they  deferve  it,  and  to  let  few  of  them  be  without  Pofts 
To  obtain  the  fifth,  you  muft  honour  T'y  en  and  the  Spirits.  You  are  in  the  right  of  it,  faid 
the  King  :  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  but  what  is  probable. 

Tong  ngan  yu  being  nominated  to  be  Intendant  of  the  Territory  of  Tfng  yang ,  begg’d  of  Ky en 
lau  that  he  would  give  him  in  a  few  Words  fome  important  Lellbn  upon  Government.  Kyen  lau 
anfwer’d  him  in  three  Words,  Zealy  Honour  and  Courage.  Tong  ngan  yu  begg’d  that  he  would  be 
a  little  more  explicit  upon  thefe  Words.  Kyen  lau  reply ’d,  Zeal  and  Loyalty  for  the  Prince  your 
Mafter  ;  Honour  and  Honefty  to  maintain  the  Orders,  you  fhall  give,  and  the  Perfons  you  em¬ 
ploy,  and  Courage  and  Refolution  againft  the  Wicked,  of  all  Degrees  and  Ranks.  Tis  all  right, 
faid  Tong  ngan  yu ,  and  I  am  convinced  of  the  Importance  of  what  you  have  told  me. 

Mi  tfe  hyen  intendant  of  the  Territory  of  Tanju ,  fpent  fome  part  of  his  Life  in  praftifing 
Upon  his-(*)  Kin ,  and  to  all  Appearance  gave  himfelf  no  Trouble.  In  the  meantime,  every 
T  hing  was  in  Order,  and  Affairs  never  went  better.  U  ma  ki  fucceeded  him.  He  preferv’d 
Order  pretty  well  for  fome,  but  it  was  by  being  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  Night  and  Day.  After¬ 
wards,  they  both  met  together,  and  U  maki  faid  to  Mi  tfe  hyen  ;  when  you  was  at  Tau  fuy  you 
diverted  youfelf  almoft  the  whole  Day,  and  you  made  you  Poft  an  Amufement  ;  yet  when  you 
went  away  I  found  every  Thing  in  very  good  order.  As  for  me,  I  have  been  at  a  great  deal  of 
Pains,  but  all  I  can  gain  is  to  do  no  Harm.  Whence,  I  beg  of  you,  does  this  difference  proceed  ? 
Becaufe,  anfwerd  Mi  tfe  hyen  fmiling,  I  ufed  my  own  Powers  very  fparingly,  and  made  the  Pow¬ 
ers  of  others  aft;  but  you  aft  all  by  your  own.  In  effeft,  the  Country  People  comparing  the  one 
with  the  other,  faid,  that  Mi  tfe  hyen  was  an  able  Man,  but  that  U  ma  ki  did  not  come  near  him. 

Tfe  kong  being  nominated  the  Magiftrate  of  Sin  yang ,  before  he  fet  out  for  his  Government* 
came  to  take  Leave  of  his  Mafter  Confuçius ,  who  told  him  with  a  pretty  grave  Air  :  Take  care 
while  you  are  in  Poft,  that  you  be  guilty  neither  of  Violence,  Oppreffion,  Cruelty  nor  Theft. 
Who  I?  Said  Tfe  kong  in  a  Surprize;  I,  who  have  from  my  Childhood  had  you  for  my  Mafter- 
can  I  be  capable  of  fuch  Enormities  ?  Is  it  then  poflible  that  you  can  have  fo  poor  an  Opinion  of 
me  ?  You  don’t  comprehend  my  Meaning,  anfwered  Confuçius  with  a  franker  Air.  There  are 
feveral  Kinds  of  Violence  and  Oppreffion,  Cruelty  and  Theft.  Give  the  Pofts  that  depend  upon 
you,  to  Perfons  of  Abilities  and  Virtues;  But  to  fet  them  afide  by  placing,  or  even  permitting 
the  Wicked  and  the  Weak  to  fill  them,  is  Violence.  To  fuffer  Men  who  have  fome  Abilities,  or 
even  Virtues,  if  they  get  the  upperhand,  to  opprefs  thofe  who  want  them,  or  to  aft  in  that  Man¬ 
ner  yourfclf,  is  Oppreffion.  Not  to  be  exaft  and  careful  in  inftrufting  and  direfting  your  Inferi¬ 
ors,  and  yet  to  be  fubjeft  to  Paffion  and  prompt  to  punifh,  is  Cruelty.  To  afcribe  the  Good  ano¬ 
ther  does  to  yourfelf,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  Glory  he  has  by  it,  is  Theft.  And  this  is  a  Theft, 
not  fo  very  rare  among  many  who  pafs  for  Men  of  Honour.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  guilty 
of  Theft,  you  muft  fteal  your  Neighbour’s  Cloathsor  Money?  Think  rightly  upon  what  is  faid; 

“  A  good  Magiftrate  refpefts  the  Laws,  and  ought  to  be  the  Guardian  of  them  for  the  Peoples 
“  Advantage;  but  a  bad  one  make  them  ferve  to  opprefs  that  very  People.”  Nothing  is  more 
true.  Thence  proceeds  Murmurs  and  Imprecations.  Equity  and  Difintereftednefs  are  two  effen- 
tial  Points,  and  they  are  both  the  Duty  and  Saftey  of  a  Magiftrate.  To  ftifle  the  Good  another 
does,  or  to  conceal  it,  is  wrong.  But  to  difcover  or  blaze  abroad  their  Failings,  is  worfe.  Never 
did  one  lofe,  and  he  commonly  gains,  by  enhancing  the  Value  of  the  Good  another  does.  On 
the  contrary,  nothing  is  gained  ;  and  generally  every  thing  is  loft,  by  publifhing  the  Faults  of 
another.  Therefore  the  wife  Man  never  fpeaks  but  with  a  great  deal  of  Caution.  Remark  this, 
and  be  convinced,  that  a  Man  never  gains  any  thing  for  himfelf  by  hurting  his  Neighbour. 

Tang  chu  being  one  Day  with  the  King  of  Lyang}  was  expatiating  upon  the  Government  of 
States,  which  he  advanced  and  maintained  to  be  a  very  eafy  Matter.  Mafter,  faid  the  King  to 
him,  you  have  only  a  Wife  and  a  Concubine,  and  I  know  you  can’t  govern  them.  Yet,  if 
we  may  believe  you,  the  Government  of  a  State  would  be  a  meer  Trifle  to  you.  Sir,  anfwered 
Tang  chuy  that  is  all  true,  and  is  no  way  inconfiftent.  A  fingle  Shepherd  with  his  Crook  in  his 
Hand  guides  ioo  Sheep  withSuccefs:  But  if  two  (||)  Shepherds  fhould  undertake  to  manage  one, 
they  would  find  Difficulty  in  it.  But  don’t  you  know  the  common  Proverb;  Great  Injlrwnents 
of  Mufic  are  of  no  Value  to  Strollers  :  Great  fijhes  are  produced  in  great  Waters.  A  Man  who 
fails  of  Succefs  in  fmall  Affairs,  may  fucceed  in  great  ones. 

When  kong  one  Day  afked  his  Minifter  Quan  chong ,  what  was  moft  to  be  feared  in  a  State  ? 
guan  chong  anfwered  :  Sir,  in  my  Opinion,  nothing  is  to  be  more  feared  than  what  is  called  a 
Rat  in  a  Statue.  When  kong  not  underftanding  the  Allegory,  Quan  chong  explained  it  to  him. 
You  know  that  in  a  good  many  Places,  they  ereft  Statues  to  the  Genius  of  the  Place.  Thefe 
Statues  are  of  Wood  ;  hollow  within  and  coloured  over  without.  If  a  Rat  gets  into  one  of 
thefë,  it  is  driven  out  of  it  with  great  Difficulty.  They  dare  not  ufe  Fire  for  fear  of  confuming  the 
Wood,  and  Water  would  wafh  off  the  Colours.  Thus  the  Refpeft  they  have  for  the  Statue, 
protefts  the  Rat.  Men  without  Merit  and  Virtue,  who  have  the  Princes  Favour,  are  very  much 

like 

(*)  An  Infiniment  of  Mufic,  (||)  He  hints  as  if  his  Wife  wanted  to  govern  his  Concubine  in  the  fame  manner. 
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help  it!3  at'  67  fpQl1  every  thinS-  People  fee  and  bewail  it,  but  no  body  knows  how  to 

alhore,  when  hecryedout  with* a  Steîf  H d  Kl?8dom  of  V,n>  and  had  fcarce  put  his  Foot 

entered  into  its  Capital  he  cried  ôm  i,  f7  P*  °PPreffion  °fthis  Kingdom  !  When  he 

Then  feeing  the  King  and  his  Court  he  f 'fl  JiP°W  mucb  *s  tb*s  Kingdom  drained  Î 

Kingdom  :  His  Attendants  hearing  thefe  Exclamations  feid'm  TvUble  ar?  no.t  7ar  from  this 
the  Kingdom  of  Tfin  how  then  L  amations,  laid  to  him  ;  You  are  but  juft  come  into 

will  tell  you  how,  /nfwered  Ki  tfe  When  Çronounce  UP^  a11  this  in  fo  decifive  a  Manner?  I 
lying  idle,  and  the  1  faw  a  §-at  ^1  of  Ground 

bitants,  in  many  Places  were  emolov’d  in  ’  r  i°  r  «rth?  fame, Ume  1  oblerved> that  the  Inha- 
ple  were  oppreft  with  Averages  ^When  T  7  U?  f ^  )^0l'ks:  Thence  1  concluded  that  the  Peo- 
ings  were  tottering  but  the  old  one^  entered  the  Capital,  I  remarked  that  all  the  new  Build- 

was  drained.  When  I  came  t  Cou7t  ?  17  P  th‘S  AcCount>  1  faid>  ‘hat  the  Kingdom 

to  flare  about  him  on  all  Sides-  nor  did  h  CrVC  1  a!  .tb«/>nn,Ce  leemed  t0  have  got  Eyes  only 
the  fame  time,  I  TIP  t0  alk  the  leaft  Q^ioV  At 

they  were  dumb  with  Regard  to  everv  and  ,Pr‘de  amonS  hls  great  Officers,  while 

them  attempted  to  give  the  Kin°  an7 Ad  that  “ncern<;d  the  common  Good;  and  not  one  of 
Trouble  is  not  far  off.  S  7  Advlce’  Thls  makes  mc  conclude,  that  Rebellion  and 

Queens!; S  under'which  DeMmmltbntre^’  °f  Government>  there  is  3  Title  upon 

and  Kings.  While  he  is  running  over  the  WlVes  and  Conrabines  of  Emperors 

had  a  great  Share  in  the  Ruin  of  aU  the  Dv^ffie?’  r  ““P  ?  Prove  that  the  Women  have 
upon  this  Article.  But  the  Paffaees  of  HiZ™  -"f  full  thirty  Pages 

tranflated.  2  f  Hlftory  are  on,y  Clted>  for  which  Reafon  they  are  not 

VlTil  l  ^  P  Æ  f°  that  at  °ne  tlme*  awards  of  3000  Perfons  left  the  Palace 

Fee?  Lh^ l  thfclZr? W&  P0,‘SU'  WhK°  haVing  enqUir£d  3t  What  Time  iitt,e  Shoes  a„d  fmall 
t,  menas  the  Chmefe  Women  have,  began,  pretends  that  this  Ufage  is  not  of  the  firfl-  An 

tiqmty.  He  draws  his  chief  Proof  from  the  Silence  of  fome  Vcrfes  and  Son's  mJX  Z 

the  fiFV1X  ^vnafties,  about  Womens  little  Feet,  and  little  turn’d  up  Shoes-  the/ in 
t  at  Detail,  we  find  an  Account  of  all  that  is  thought  to  make  the  Fair  more  graceful 

Of  the  Daughters  of  Emperors. 

T  f,rMTS0  NG’  feCOnd  En?Peror  of  the  Tang  Dynally,  bellowed  one  of  his  Daughters 
m  Marriage  upon  Wang  quey,  who  was  then  Prefident  of  the  Court  of  Rites  wu  * 

rJCeiVedthalPrl^S  at  h‘S  HrUfe’  hC  ra‘d  t0  hef;  The  Rltes  Prefcribe  t°  3  Daughter  in  iff 
the  Manner  in  which  ffie  ,s  to  prefent  herfelf,  before  her  Father  and  Mother  in  Law.  4"s  t 

that  in  later  Times  wherein  molt  of  the  bell  Ufages  have  infenfibly  decayed,  Princeffes  when  thev 
Lave  been  married,  have  not  been  obliged  to  obferve  this  Ufage;  but  we  have  now  a  very  under- 
ftanding  Emperor,  who  knows  of  what  Importance  it  is  that  the  Rites  ffiould  be  obferved  and 
whofe  Pieafure  it  is  that  they  be  not  negletfed.  Therefore,  Madam,  I  hope  vou  will  not  take  it 
atmfs  if  we  receive  you  as  a  Daughter  in  Law  ought  to  be  received,  it  not  being  out  of  any  Pride  or 
private  Vanity  that  we  receive  you  in  this  Manner,  but  from  our  Zeal  for  the  Observance  of  the  Rires 
upon  which  depends  the  Good  of  Families  and  States.  He  and  his  Wife  then  immediately  took 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Hall,  and  when  they  were  both  feated,  the  Royal  Daughter  in  Law  with 
a  Napkin  over  her  Arm,  firft  ferved  them  with  Water  wherein  they  might  waffi,  then  with  Vic¬ 
tuals  to  eat,  and  then  they  retired.  This  being  told  to  'Tay  tfong,  he  very  much  approved  of  it 
and  ordered  that  for  the  future,  all  Princeffes,  when  they  were  married,  ffiould  do  the  fame 
Hyau  mû,  an  Emperor  of  the  Song  Dynally,  knowing  that  Princeffes  rendered  themfelves  in 
fupportable  in  the  Families  into  which  they  married,  fought  the  Means  of  curing  this  and  fell 
amonglt  others,  upon  one  pretty  extraordinary  Method.  Being  refolved  that  one  of  his  Daueh  • 
ters  ffiould  marry  Kyang  min,  the  Son  of  Kyongjhin,  whofe  Virtues  and  Services  had  raifed  him 
to  the  highelt  Dignities,  he  fecretly  ordered  a  Itrong  Reprefentation  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  Name 
of  Kyang  min,  containing  a  full  and  particular  Account  of  the  Conduit  of  thefe  Princeffes  •  and 
in  the  Conclufion,  he  begged  Leave  to  be  excufed  from  taking  a  Woman  luch  as  hi  i,,,i 
drawn  the  Picture  of,  for  his  Wife.  The  Writing  being  actually  drawn  up,  was  prefented  to  the 
Emperor,  and  is  as  follows,  according  to  the  Account  we  have  of  it  from  Tang  king  dwen 
Sir;  your  Majefty  has  been  fo  good  as  to  (*)  appoint  the  Princes  Ling  hay  to  be  mv  Wif 
This  is  an  extraordinary  Favour  which  I  had  little  Reafon  to  hope  for.  Yet  I  cannot  but  ° 
that  I  received  that  Order  with  as  much  Trouble  and  Uneafinefs,  as  Refpecl  and  Gratitude  °M  ’ 
own  Unworthinefs,  and  yet  more,  the  Meannefs  of  my  Birth,  remov’d  me  far  from  fo  high  an  All/ 
ance.  An  ordinary  Woman,  and  not  a  Princefs,  is  a  proper  match  for  me.  Men  like  me" 
tho’  we  are  not  very  rich,  fcarce  affumed  the  Bonnet  when  we  are  married  we  come  off 
with  fome  trifling  Prefents;  and  there  are  nonefo  poor  as  to  have  any  Difficulty  in  eng.wine  in 
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O  The  Cbinefe  has  it  ;  Has  ordered,  that  the  Princefs  Ling  hay  J},  oui d  humble  herfelf  ft  far,  as  to  become  mj  Wife 
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an  honed  fuitable  Match,  with  whom  they  can  live  happy  and  contented.  On  the  contrary,  I 
reflect  that  they  who  marry  Princefl'es,  live,  for  the  mod  Part,  in  Uneafinefs  and  Vexation.  For 
which  Reafon,  tho’  I  have  a  due  Senfe  of  the  Honour  your  Majefty  defigns  to  do  me,  l  am  fo 
far  from  being  fatisfied  with  it,  that  if  I  can’t  avoid  it,  I  believe  the  Thoughts  of  it  will  be  my 
Death.  Pardon,  Great  Sir,  my  Opennefs  and  Simplicity.  I  am  authorifed  in  thinking  and  talk¬ 
ing  in  this  Manner,  by  many  Examples  which  Hidory  furnifhes.  Under  the  fj'in,  Wang  tun , 
When  wen  and  Chin  change  each  efpoufed  a  Princefs,  and  they  were  all  of  them  Men  defcended 
of  very  ancient  Families,  equally  noble  and  powerful  ;  and  befides  that,  they  were  Men  of  very 
fine  Parts  and  approved  Merit.  But  what  were  the  Effecds  of  their  Alliances  ?  Wang  tun  and 
When  wen,  who  before  were  the  braved  and  the  mod  edeemed  young  Men  about  the  Court,  de¬ 
generated  under  the  Shade  of  that  Favour  which  this  Marriage  procured  them,  living  in  an  Indo¬ 
lence  mif-becoming  their  Quality,  and  dying  defpifed.  As  for  Ching  chang ,  the  Yoke  appeared  fo 
weighty  to  him,  that  he  counterfeited  Madnefs,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  it.  Since  that 
Time,  ffe  king  was  feen  to  burn  his  Feet,  that  he  might  fhun  fuch  a  Match.  Wang  yen,  not- 
withdanding  his  Delicacy,  threw  himfelf  a-crofs  the  Snow,  that  he  might  fhun  the  Woman 
with  whom  he  was  coupled.  Ho  li ,  who  was  equal  to  Long  kong  in  Beauty,  threw  himfelf  in 
Defpair  into  a  Well.  Lye  chwang  anointed  his  Eyes  defignedly,  till  he  almod  became  blind. 
In  chong  expofed  himfelf  to,  and  with  Difficulty  efcaped,  the  fevered  Puniffiments.  Not  that 
they  wanted  Senfe  and  Refolution  :  But  they  were  oppreffed  by  the  Quality  and  Authority  of 
their  Princefl'es  :  They  could  not  carry  their  Complaints  before  the  Emperor  ;  the  Door  being 
there  fhut  againd  them  :  They  then  were  left  to  feed  upon  the  mod  cruel  Vexation  ;  and  their 
Condition  was  a  great  deal  worfe  than  that  of  the  meanefl  Slave. 

A  lively  Coming  and  going,  the  paying  and  receiving  Vifits  to  and  from  Friends,  are  Liberties  com- 
Piaure  of  a  mon  t0  every  honed  Man.  But  does  he  marry  a  Princefs  ?  Madam  comes  and  goes  as  fhe  pleafes, 
afine  a  y.  an(j  there  is  no  Time  appointed  for  her  Return:  Nor  any  Regularity  in  the  Family.  The  Huf- 
band  mud  give  up  all  Acquaintance  with  his  Friends,  and  almod  all  Correfpondence  with  his 
Relations.  Sometimes  a  Princefs  a  little  better  natured,  fhall  take  it  in  her  Head  not  to  treat  him 
quite  fo  ill:  Then,  fird  an  old  Nurfe  knits  her  Brows,  and  then  a  Bonzefs  ;  and  both  reprefent 
to  Madam,  that  fhe  does  not  know  how  to  keep  her  Rank,  and  that  fhe  will  fpoil  all  :  Befides, 
fhe  has  a  Parcel  of  vile  Eunuchs  for  her  Attendants,  who  have  neither  Wit,  Dexterity,  nor  Po- 
litenefs  ;  who  do  every  thing  at  Random,  who  blunder  backwards  and  forwards  without  minding 
what  they  fay.  Such  is  the  Lady’s  Privy  Counfel.  The  Nurfe  pretends  that  her  Age  gives  her 
a  Right,  mortally  to  hate  every  one  that  encroaches  upon  the  Credit  fhe  has.  The  Bonzefs  ads 
the  wife  Woman,  and  tells  fo  many  future  Events,  that  it  is  impoffible  but  iome  of  them  fhould 
happen  by  Chance.  To  thefe  two  condant  Companions,  there  is  commonly  added  fome  old 
Female  Fortune-teller,  efpecially  towards  the  End  of  a  Meal,  who  rivets  all  that  the  others 
have  faid.  The  poor  Hufband  mud  all  this  Time  have  Patience,  and  think  himfelf  happy  if  he 
does  not  fuffer  worfe. 

One  of  his  great  Difficulties  is,  how  to  contrive,  fo  as  to  fee  Madam  either  frequently  or  fel- 
dom.  He  does  not  know  how  to  behave,  fo  as  to  fatisfy  the  Whims  of  his  Princefs.  Does  he 
frequently  come  to  her?  He  is  refufed  Admittance:  Is  he  admitted?  He  cannot  leave  her  when 
he  pleafes.  Does  he  leave  Madam  without  her  Leave?  She  believes  herfelf  defpifed,  and  fhe 
becomes  furious.  Does  he  take  Leave  of  her  after  he  has  feen  her?  He  is  gone,  fays  fhe,  to  fee 
fome  other  Woman.  As  for  Madam,  fhe  goes  and  comes  when  fhe  pleafes  j  fometimes  early  in 
the  Night;  fometimes  at  Day-break  ;  fometimes  fhe  fpends  the  Night  in  playing  upon  Indru- 
mentsj  fometimes  floe  fits  the  whole  Day  with  her  Arms  a-crofs,  poring  upon  a  Book  :  Her 
Life,  properly  fpeaking,  is  but  one  continued  Chain  of  Whims.  Our  Rites  do  not  forbid  us  to 
have  fome  Concubines  ;  and  this  is  not  condruded  to  be  any  Injury  to  the  Wife.  But  if  this 
Wife  be  a  Princefs,  we  mud  not  think  of  fuch  a  thing  ;  for  then  fhe  will  believe  herfelf  to  be 
injured,  and  will  not  be  able  to  bear  it.  At  the  lead  Rumour,  at  the  lead  Appearance,  at  the  lead 
Sufpicion,  fome  brazen-faced  Slave  comes  out  of  Madam’s  Apartment,  to  be  a  Spy  upon  her 
Hufband.  If  he  receives  a  Vifit,  or  if  the  Converfation  continues  for  a  little  time,  fome  old  Eves- 
drop  carry  all  to  Madam.  Thefe  are  drange  Sufpicions. 

Ladly,  that  which  renders  thefe  Princefl'es  who  are  married  more  unfupportable  is,  that  they 
pay  a  great  many  Vifits.  The  Converfation  in  thefe  Vifits  always  falls  upon  the  Hufbands. 
His  Extraction,  his  Manners,  his  Conduct,  and  every  thing  is  brought  above-board  there.  They 
then  read  Lectures  of  Haughtinefs  and  Jealoufy  to  one  another:  And  tho’  fome  of  them  at  fird, 
may  have  better  Senfe  and  more  good  Nature  than  others,  yet  fhe  foon  becomes  as  bad  as  the 
red.  Therefore,  they  who  hitherto  have  efpoufed  Princeffes,  are  very  fond  of  geting  rid  of 
them.  And  they  who  cpuld  not  fhun  it,  always  have  been  very  unfortunate.  The  poor  W ang 
tfau  was  a  melancholy  Indance  of  this.  Tho’  this  great  Man  was  equally  learned  and  brave, 
yet  he  was  baiely  given  up  to  the  Tribunals,  and  differed  a  fhameful  Death  for  a  Trifle.  l’on 
?iwan  died  in  the  Flower  of  his  Age  of  meer  Vexation  ;  and  fo  many  others  have  met  with  the 
fame  Fate,  that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  them. 

Bffides,  when  we  take  a  Wife,  our  principal  Defign  is  to  have  Children.  Nothing  is  moie 
obdructive  to  this  End,  than  an  outrageous  Jealoufy:  And  it  has  been  feen  by  Experience,  that 
he  who  marries  a  Princefs,  befides  a  great  deal  of  other  Vexation,  commonly  has  the  additional 
one  of  dying  without  Poderity.  And  what  am  I,  that  I  fhould  flatter  myfelf  with  fhunning 
thefe  Misfortunes?  I  will  therefore  take  care  not  to  expofe  mv  Perfon  and  niv  Family;  for  al- 
'  .  1  ‘  mod 
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m0^  ^  ^jVC  ^^erec^  this  Yoke,  have  funk  under  it.  If  fome  of  them  have  filently  fub- 
muted  to  it,  and  patiently  buffered  it,  it  was  becaufe  by  Reafon  of  the  Difpofitions  of  the  Court, 

ha/  u  co .  ^\nor  excufe  themfelves  at  firft,  nor  complain  afterwards.  As  for  me,  I 

nave  me  Happmefs  to  live  under  an  undemanding,  juft,  and  gentle  Prince,  who  has  no  other 

u  e  or  is  10ns  than  pure  upright  Reafon,  and  who  is  pofîèffed  by  no  Prejudices,  therefore 
I  unload  my  Breaft  to  him.  j 

By  your  Majefty  s  Favouis,  my  Family  is  fnfficiently  raifed;  therefore  my  principal  Care  ought 
t°<e  u  1?  erve  u.m  t^at  Situation,  and  to  prevent  its  Ruin.  This  is  what  I  prefume  to  hope 

\  6  t0  j°,in  f°  au^c^ous  a  But,  if  following  the  Stream  of  Cuftom,  I  afpire  to 

ea  er  o  s,  and  higher  Dignities,  I  fhall  attempt  to  attain  to  them  only  by  my  Difinterefted- 

ne  s,  my  apacity,  my  Application,  and  my  Services:  I  own  to  you  freely,  Great  Sir,  that  it 
wou  e  y  noMeans  to  myTafte,  to  owe  them  to  the  Alliance  with  which  you  defign  to  honour 
me.‘  Q  e. 1  es’  my  ^*ew>  *n  laying  before  you  my  Perplexity,  was,  not  only  to  difcover  to  you  my 
rfa  tv/t* ^.men^s’  an<^  Pr°vide  for  my  own  Safety,  but  likewile  to  let  you  the  better  underftand 
t  .  Misfortunes  which  fuch  Alliances  occafton  in  other  Families  :  I  beg  of  your  Majefty  to  ex¬ 
amine  my  Reafons,  but  above  all  things,  to  excufe  me.  Leave,  I  befeech  you,  leave  'the  fmaller 
Bir  s  gaily  to  flutter  about  with  their  Equals.  Leave  the  Worms  peaceably  to  multiply  their 
peaes  ;  and  honourable  as  this  Alliance  is  for  me,  be  pleafed  to  deign  to  revoke  it.  But  if  your 

Majefty  refufes  to  hear  my  humble  Requeft,  I  will  rather  cut  of  my  Hairs;  I  will  rather  mangle 
mylelf,  and  then  fly  beyond  Seas. 

1  he  Emperor  having  read  this  Writing  which  was  drawn  up  to  him  by  his  own  Order,  pub- 
lickly  made  Ufe  of  it  to  reprimand  the  Princeffes,  and  privately  to  divert  himfelf. 


Of  Eunuchs  and  others >  who  abufe  the  Authority  which 

the  Favour  of  the  Prince  gives  them. 


A  Dilcourfe  of  Ngevv  yang  fyew,  a  celebrated  Author  under  the  Song  Dynafly. 

IN  all  Ages,  Eunuchs  who  have  hid  Power,  have  been  look’d  upon  as  the  Pefts  of  a  State.  Charter  of 
They  are  ftill  more  to  be  feared  than  Wome  n  ;  and  that  is  faying  a  great  deal.  They  are  Eunuchs- 
infinuating,  artful,  and  patient;  they  know  how  to  give  certain  Proofs  of  their  Virtue  very 
dexteroufly  in  Matters  that  don’t  coft  them  much,  that  they  may  court  the  Efteem  of  the  Prince. 

They  make  Advantage  of  certain  feafonable  Occaftons,  which  of  themfelves  are  of  no  Confe- 
quence,  to  make  a  ftiew  to  their  Mafter  of  their  Attachment  and  Loyalty,  that  they  may  gain 
his  Confidence.  Do  they  gain  it?  They  take  care  to  pay  themfelves  for  their  Trouble:  They 
manage  the  Prince  as  they  pleafe,  either  by  raifing  up  empty  Phantoms  to  fright  him,  or  by  fug- 
gefting  delufive  Hopes 'to  footh  him.  The  Prince  may  well  have  at  his  Court  Men  of  Capacity, 

Virtue  and  Zeal,  but  he  looks  upon  them  as  Strangers  in  Comparifon  of  the  Eunuchs,  who  are 
always  near  his  Perfon  in  the  Heart  of  the  Palace  ;  he  places  his  whole  Confidence  in  them,  and 
they  well  know  how  to  ufe  it,  fo  as  to  encreafe  their  own  Power  :  The  Officers  without  Doors 
are  of  no  greater  Value,  than  the  Eunuchs  have  a  Mind  to  put  upon  them.  Then  Men  of  Merit 
either  retire  or  grow  cold,  and  the  poor  Prince  remains  alone  in  the  Hands  of  his  Eunuchs,  to 
.whom  he  has  abandoned  himfelf.  Thefe  Wretches  frighten  him  every  Moment,  and  rendering 
themfelves  neceffary,  they  more  and  more  ftrengthen  their  Authority,  or  rather,  their  Tyranny. 

But  if  the  Prince  at  laft  opens  his  Eyes,  and  feeks  the  Support  of  his  Officers  without  Doors, 
thefe  laft  know  not  how  then  to  behave.  To  temporize  and  to  ufe  Precautions,  is  letting  the 
Evil  encreafe.  To  fhow  a  Spirit,  to  apply  a  fpeedy  and  a  vigorous  Cure,  is  hazarding,  or  rather 
ruining,  all,  the  Prince  himfelf  being  no  better  than  a  Hoftage.  When  Things  come  to  this  pafs, 
themoft  clear  fighted  cannot  fee  very  far:  NoView  prefents  to  them,  but  what  appears  dangerous, 
and  as  it  were  impradicable  :  If,  at  all  Hazards,  they  attempt  fome  Enterprize,  they  commonly 
mifearry,  and  ruin  the  Prince,  the  State,  and  themfelves.  The  leaft  Evil  that  happens,  is,  that 
they  themfelves  perifh,  and  by  their  Death,  give  occafion  to  fome  ambitious  Perfon  to  take  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  Juncture,  for  laying  the  Foundations  of  his  own  Power,  involving  the  Sovereign 
in  the  Caufe  of  the  Eunuchs,  gaining  the  Hearts  of  the  People,  and  extirpating  thefe  Scoun¬ 
drels:  A  Prince’s  Paffion  for  Women  is  very  dangerous  for  a  State,  which  muft  infallibly  be  de- 
ftroyed  if  the  Paffion  is  not  cured.  But  if  the  Prince  repents  of  it,  the  Evil  is  not  without  Re¬ 
medy.  On  the  contrary,  if  by  an  extraordinary  Confidence  he  imprudently  abandons  himfelf  to 
his  Eunuchs,  in  vain  would  he  retrad,  for  he  no  longer  can  do  that  without  perifhing.  The 
Hiftory  of  the  'Tang  proves  this  effedually.  For  which  Reafon,  I  faid  at  firft,  that  powerful  Eu¬ 
nuchs  are  yet  more  to  be  feared  than  Women.  Can  a  Prince  be  too  much  upon  his  Guard  ? 

Tang  king  chwen  afterwards  mentions  five  or  fix  other  Difconrfes  upon  this  Subjed:  But  they 
repeat  aim  oft  the  fame  thing.  The  Conclufion  of  one  of  thefe  Difcourfes,  is,  that  the  Ednuchs 

are 
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are  neceffary  in  a  Palace;  that  they  have  had  a  Place  there  in  the  earlieft  Times,  and  that  th  " 
cannot  be  difpenfed  with  :  But  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  Ihort  by  the  Head,  their  Faults  ^  ^ 
tually  punched,  and  the  Government  of  them  entrufted  to  fome  Officer  of  Weight  •  thT* 
Prince  above  all,  ought  to  take  care  to  give  them  no  Share  in  the  Government  of  the  State  %  * 
lefs  to  put  them  in  Polls;  and  this  Piece  of  Condudt  the  reigning  Emperor  exadly  obferves  * 


Difcourfe  of  Sû  chê,  who  lived  under  the  Song  Dynajly * 

Of  wicked  np  O  know  to  feta  Prince  right  without  difturbing  the  Peace  of  the  State  is  the  MafW 

ST1  A  Kece  of  a  Loyal  wife  Man;  there  have  been  unhappy  Times,  wherein  a  weak  Prince  has 
'  taken  up  with  worthlefs  Favorites,  and  made  them  the  Truftees  of  all  his  Authority  Th 
all  the.  Officers  of  Virtue  and  Loyalty  in  the  State,  feeing  that  every  thing  was  difordered  bv  theft 
Villains,  from  a  Zeal  to  their  Prince  and  their  Country,  wanted  to  rid  themfelves  as  foon  as  thev 
could  of  thefe  Pefts.  But  they,  whofe  Deftruétion  they  wiftied  for,  were  careful  to  take  Dr0ner 
Precautions  againft  them  :  The  Prince  was  on  their  Side,  and  they  were  fafe  by  the  Danger  of 
attacking  them.  They  who  are  bold  enough  to  do  this,  either  mifcarry,  or  are  infalli 
bly  ruined  :  Or  elfe  they  fucceed,  and  by  their  Succefs  difpleafe  their  Sovereign,  and  throw  ti  e 
State  into  Troubles,  which  are  frequently  the  Preludes  of  its  Deftruftion.  Therefore  in  the  Chin 
tfyu  fuch  Perfons  are  treated  as  Rebels,  who,  without  the  Knowledge  of  the  Prince  caufed  Me-’ 
tho’  otherways  deferving  Death,  to  be  put  to  Death. 

In  effedt,  a  wife  Man,  however  great  his  Grief  may  be  to  fee  the  Authoritv  of  the  Prince 
ufurped  by  worthlefs  wicked  Subjects  who  have  furprized  him,  and  however  wami  his  Zeal  mav 
be  to  remedy  the  Evil  which  draws  along  with  it  fo  many  others,  ought  to  reftrain  himfelf  * 
And  before  he  undertakes  any  thing,  to  lay  down  his  Meafures  fo  well,  that  both  his  Prince 
and  Country  may  thank  them  :  What  Succefs  can  attend,  or  how  can  I  promife  mvfelf  anv 
by  rooting  out  thofe  whom  the  Prince  loves,  and  whom  he  thinks  are  fo  far  from  being  guiltv 
that  he  owes  them  a  great  deal  >.  Is  not  this  veiling  myfelf  with  the  Prerogative  of  my  Sovereign  ? 
Mull  I  not  be  odious  to  him  ?  Can  I  appear  before  him  ?  Will  he  receive  my  Homages  ?  Will  he 
hear  my  Excufes  ?  That  indeed  would  be  a  Prodigy  without  an  Example. 

Thefe  worthlefs  Favorites  are  in  an  Empire  almoft  the  fame,  as  what  certain  noxious  Tu¬ 
mours  are  in  Human  Bodies,  which  reach  as  far  fometimes  as  the  Throat.  Thefe  Tumours  tho* 
very  troublefome,  are  too  near  the  Windpipe  to  admit  of  being  cut  off.  And  if  any  thro’  Im¬ 
patience,  fhall  caufe  them  to  be  cut  off,  Death  unavoidably  follows.  An  Impatience  fuch  as  this" 
occafioned  the  Ruin  of  the  Han  and  the  Tang.  From  the  Time  of  the  Emperor  When  tin*  to 
that  of  the  Emperor  Hyen  ti,  the  Empire  was  governed,  or  rather  misgoverned  by  the  Eunuchs 
None  filled  the  Polls  in  the  State  but  mean  Souls,  or  their  Creatures.  Men  of  Merit  and  Virtue 
were  happy,  if,  by  retiring,  they  could  be  Iheltered  from  the  Storms  of  Perfecution  which 
then  poured  upon  them  from  all  Quarters.  .  All  the  Empire  groaned  with  Grief,  and  trembled 
with  Indignation.  At  laft,  fome  Perfons  deliberating  upon  the  Means  of  remedying  thefe  Evils 
concluded,  that  the  Eunuchs  being  the  Authors  of  them,  there  was  a  Necelfity  of  deflroying 
them,  and  that  then  all  would  be  well.  Tew  vu  and  Ho  tfin  undertook  to  do  this,  but  without 
Succefs  ;  and  they  loll  their  Lives.  Twen  chau  next  attempted  it,  and  fucceeded.  But  this  threw 
the  Empire  into  Convulfions,  and  occafioned  it  to  change  its  Mailer  ;  and  thereby  ended  the  Han 
Dynally. 

The  fame  thing  happened  under  the  Tang.  The  laft  Emperors  of  that  Dynallv  gave  them¬ 
felves  up  to  the  Eunuchs,  who  turned  the  State  upfidedown;  and  every  Man  who' had  the  leaft 
Spark  of  Loyalty,  was  fenfibly  affedled  with  this.  But  Li  fiun,  Ching  chin ,  and  fome  others, 
had  the  greateft  Share  of  Impatience  and  Boldnefs.  They  entered  into  a  Confpiracy  to  extirpate 
the  Eunuchs,  in  which  they  failed  and  perilhed.  At  another  Juncture.  Tfwi  cheng  laid  his  Mea¬ 
fures  better  down,  and  fucceeded  :  But  his  Succefs  ruined  the  Tang ,  and  was  fatal  to  the  State. 
Thefe  were  malignant  Swellings  in  a  Part  which  had  too  near  a  Connexion  with  the  Vitals,  to  be  cut 
off  without  Danger.  However  they  were  cut  off,  and  Death  enfued  :  or  to  fpeak  without  a  Figure, 
the  Sovereign  Authority  was  violated  by  extirpating  thefe  Favorites  againft  the  Prince’s  Will  ■  and 
all  that  the  Conquerors  gained,  was  to  perifh  with  that  State  which  they  hoped  to  have  laved. 
Subjects,  who  are  really  zealous  and  loyal,  ought  never  to  carry  Things  this  Length.  Tew  vû 
and  Ho  tfin, ,  having  mifearried  and  loft  their  Lives,  their  Misfortunes  was  bewailed.  For  my  Share, 

I  judge  otherways  ;  they  were  happy  in  not  fucceeding  ;  for  if  they  had  fucceeded,  their  Fate 
had  been  as  certain,  and  the  Empire  mull  have  fuffered  a  great  deal  more.  Have  I  not  then  Rea- 
fonto  fay,  that  to  know  how  to  correct  a  Prince  without  endangering  the  Peace  of  a  State,  is 
the  Mailer-piece  of  a  loyal  wife  Man. 


Another  (a)  Difcourfe  of  the  fame  Author 

ACC  ORDING  to  what  I  have  already  laid  down,  when  bad  Men  are  poffeffed  of  the 
unce  s  avour,  and  lhare  in  his  Authority,  he  who  undertakes  to  deftroy  them,  is  fure  to 
penlli,  ii  his  Defign  fhall  mif-give;  or  if  he  fucceeds,  he  thereby  occafions  the  Ruin  of  the  Prince, 
and  the  Confufion  of  the  State.  At  this  Rate,  fome  People  may  fay,  the  Confulion  however 
great,  is  abfolutely  incurable.  Mull  we  for  that  Reafon,  fuffer  thefe  Villains  peaceably  to  enjoy 

the 

(a)  This  Difcourfe  is  a  Confequence,  or  rather  a  Continuation  of  the  Preceding. 
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Deftruâfion  nf  1)1  ^*.c^e^ne("s>  never  think  of  banilhing  or  deftroying  them,  and  coldly  fee  the 
other  "  Rut  this  *  ^  rmCC  ^ate  aPProac^ng>  for  fear  of  difobliging  the  one,  or  disturbing  the 
when  hard  befe  ^mg,  therefore  1  muft  exPIain  k*  It  is  commonly  Paid  that  a  Man 

that  a n  Arrav^on o-bt  *  V*  dlfeent  M/n  from  what  he  was  formerly.  It  is  a  Maxim  of  War, 
inland  that  regular  *t-  t0  e,  C00Pe<^  UP  jn  f^ch  a  Manner  as  to  have  no  Means  of  efçap-  » 
Robbers.  Thiçïe  f  ave  no  occafion  to  put  themfelves  in  Danger  by  running  after 

moft  Effort  and  thr  ^  6  Uk°n  ^  !"ea*°nakie  ^eari  ieaft  Men  in  Defpair  fhould  make  their  ut- 

when  in ^  Bark ^totSand  e'pofed  tZW’  "  ^  ^  «  U 

out  the  Tpmnpfl  °  •£■  u  P  ec  t0  ^  Ship-wreck  d,  will  mutually  help  one  another  to  ride 

abufe  their  T™  g°°d  Friends‘  Thefe  worthlefs  and  wicked  Subjeds  who 

know  that  if  the  TV  a'°n  î  VCl^  We^  ^iat  are  kate(I  and  detefted.  They  likewife 

he  entrufts  them  k  be  '"formed  of  the  Abufe  they  make  of  the  Authority  with  which 

fantlv  careful  tT;  would"“ver  g  prevailed  upon  to  pardon  them.  This  renders  them  incef- 

Men  of  Merit  n-T  71?  k  •  °Wi  T*  W0ldd  be  bo  Rtal  t0  their  Intereft.  On  the  other  Hand, 

tofübmit  form  r  ly-hatUlg  £aee  Worthiefs  Favorites,  under  whom  they  are  however  obliged 

Point  of  kreoH  a  °n  P'racC>\and  leClet  -v  ammate  and  encourage  one  another,  till  it  is  upon  the 

Sn-dlv  f  om  tf  T  °rha  •  may  trdy  fay’  that’  as  many  Troubles  in  a  State  proceed 
cS  t  latter,  by  the  Meafures  they  take,  are  the  moft  immediate 

Oauits  ot  them.  Thefe  are  within  Doors  and  about  the  Prince’s  Perfon  ;  thofe  are  without,  anti 
never  come  near  him.  They  may  therefore  be  compared,  the  one  to  a  Landlord,  the  other  to 

k  Pi  jThS  Snangf^  °Ught  t0  ,f?llow>  and  not  to  anticipate  the  Steps  of  the  Perfon  with 
lu  PP  E  °-  P"  d  -Ut  V  1»  tbe  Fading  of  zealous  Perfons.  The  former  have  this  Advantage, 
that  aéhng  m  the  Princes  Name,  when  they  ordain  any  thing,  they  fpeak  in  clear  and  confident 

Terms,  and  the  People  naturally  refpedt  the  Will  of  the  Prince.  On  the  contrary,  the  Zeal  of 

1  u-  rlf  !laS  a  cer[ain  Alr  o{  Rebellion,  and  it  is  not  eafy  for  them  to  gain  Obedience.  For 
which  Reafon,  we  have  feen  at  different  Times,  many,  who  having  unfeafonablv  declared  them¬ 
felves,  were  immediately  deferted  by  their  Party,  and  miferably  perilhed. 

.  They  who  have  an  equal  Share  of  Wifdom  and  Zeal,  follow  a  better  Method.  If  their  Me¬ 
rit  and  Rank  give  them  tne  leaft  Accefs  to  their  Prince’s  Perfon,  they  dexteroully  take  Advantage 
u  ^  *?  ln^rïua*:e  themfelves  into  his  Favour,  but  without  Noile  or  Bailie.  At  the  lame  time, 
that  they  court  the  Prince  s  good  Graces,  they  take  great  care  to  do  nothing  that  may  eive  Um- 
biage  to  his  Favoiites.  They  wink  at  their  Faults,  they  occafionally  exprefs  Coirmlaifance  fcr 
them,  and  approve  of  the  Defigns  which  they  know  will  be  agreeable  to  them,  and  which  are 
indifferent  in  themfelves.  In  fhort,  they  manage  fo,  as  never  to  be  fufpeded  bv  them,  and  (him 
being  the  Objects  ot  their  Artifices  and  Refentment.  They  continue  upon  this  Footing,  till  thefe 
Wretches,  being  blinded  by  their  Fortune,  or  intoxicated  by  fome  Paffion,  reel  to  the  very  Brink 
of  the  Precipice,  into  which  the  leaf!  Puff  infallibly  plunges  them  :  Wife  Men  are  then  as  watch¬ 
ful  in  improving,  as  they  were  patient  in  waning  for  this  Opportunity.  They  feize  it  without 
the  leaft  Difafter  happening;  and  they  owe  their  happy  Succds  to  the  Moderation  of  their  Zeal, 
in  knowing  how  to  referve  themfelves  for  a  favourable  Juncture. 

It  is  ufually  laid,  that  the  calm  difpaffionate  wife  Man,  knows  how  to  execute  what  he  under¬ 
takes  for  the  Good  of  his  Country  ;  and  in  effect,  it  is  thus  he  ought  to  behave.  For  when  the 
Wicked  are  attacked  and  but  flightly  puffed,  they  unite  for  their  mutual  Self-defence  ;  but  if  they 
are  let  alone,  they  difunite.  Each  of  them  ads  for  himfelf,  and  either  betray  themfelves  mutu¬ 
ally,  or  claff  with  one  another.  Then  it  is  eafy  to  lend  the  Prince  a  helping  Hand  to  extricate 
himfelf;  to  purfue  other  Meafures  is  quite  miftaking  the  Point. 


Parallel  between  the  two  fhort  Dynajlies  of  Tfin  and  Svvi. 

THE  illuftrious  Dynafty  of  the  Chew  having  fallen  into  Decay,  thefe  unhappy  and  curfed 
Times,  that  are  called  the  Times  of  War ,  fucceeded.  They  ended  only  with  Tfm  fhiwhan * 
who  having  fubdued  the  other  Princes,  affumed  the  Title  of  Emperor,  and  founded  the  Tfm  Dy¬ 
nafty.  In  the  fame  Manner,  tho’  the  Tfin  Dynafty  was  extinguished  a  long  time  after,  yet  it 
contained  as  it  were  two  Empires;  the  one  towards  the  South,  the  other  towards  the  North  : 
And  thefe  remained  till  the  Times  of  Swi  ven  ti ,  who  reunited  them  both,  and  then  be<mn 
the  Swi  Dynafty.  Tfm  fhi  whang  and  Swi  ven  ti  were  Princes,  who  had  more  than  ordinary 
Abilities,  Bravery,  Capacity  and  Spirit.  Their  firft  fetting  out,  has  fomewhat  in  it  more  daz- 
3ing  than  any  that  have  been  fince  feen.  If  one  reads  their  military  Expeditions,  he  will  fee  with 
what  Care  they  fix’d  their  Court  in  an  advantagious  Place,  and  ereded  ftrong  Fortifications  for 
their  Defence.  He  will  likewife  fee,  that  after  they  became  Mailers  of  the  Empire,  they  took 
not  the  leaft  care  to  perpetuate  the  Government  in  their  Families,  who  loft  it  in  the  fécond  Ge¬ 
neration.  Whence  proceeded  this?  Becaufe  they  deviated  from  all  the  Rules  of  Antiquity. 
Firft,  inftead  of  confining  themfelves  to  a  general  Jnfpedion,  which  alone  is  worthy  of  a  Sove¬ 
reign,  they  wanted  to  govern  every  thing  immediately  by  themfelves.  In  the  fécond  Place,  they 
founded  their  Government  upon  Severity  and  Puniffments,  and  not  upon  the  Laws  and  Virtue. 
In  the  third  Place,  they  deprived  themfelves  of  what  might  have  been  their  moft  firm  Support! 
Laftly,  they  entrufted  the  Education  of  their  Heir  to  Men  very  unfit  for  that  Office,  and  with- 
Vol.  I.  7  P  out 

(*)  Two  People  always  at  Variance.  The  Senfe  of  the  Pro-  one  another. 
verD  is,  that  in  Times  of  common  Danger,  even  Enemies  aid 
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out  any  Attachment  either  to  their  Perfons  or  their  Families:  It  is  but  too  ordinary  for  ('*')  s 
reigns  to  devolve  upon  another,  all  the  thorny  Part  of  Government,  to  want  Application  andT" 
abandon  themfelves  to  their  Pleafures.  When  the  Prince  at  the  Head  of  a  State  is  of  this  Cl  '° 

rafter,  the  whole  Body  feels  it:  And  it  is  thereby  that  great  Empires  are  commonly  ruined 

The  two  Princes  of  whom  I  fpeak  here,  are  an  Exception  in  this  Kind,  for  they  begun  thr¬ 
own  Ruin  in  a  quite  different  Manner.  Being  always  afraid  leaft  fome  body  after  their  Ex 
ample,  fhould  make  themfelves  Mailer;  in  order  to  avoid  this  Misfortune,  they  wanted  to  revu" 
late  every  thing,  even  the  meaneft  Trifle,  by  themfelves.  Their  Minifters  and  their  other  Offcers 
had  no  part  in  the  Government:  They  made  out  fome  Difpatches,  and  that  was  all  their  Pm 
ployment.  Being  always  treated  haughtily,  if  they  happened  to  difpleale  their  Prince  thev 
were  immediately  punilhed  in  a  fevere  and  fhameful  Manner.  For  this  Reafon  they  were  t 
very  little  Pains  about  any  thing,  befides  their  own  Safety.  They  touched  their  Penfions  and 
managed  in  the  beft  Manner  they  could,  that  they  might  avoid  difobliging  the  Prince’  and 
thereby  keep  him  in  Ignorance  of  the  mod:  important  Affairs.  ’ 

Our  ancient  Way  of  Governing  was  founded  on  Virtue  ;  even  fuch  among  them  as  oo-ned 
their  Way  to  the  Throne  by  their  Swords,  when  they  were  feated  there,  governed°  according  to  the 
Laws  and  Juftice,  with  Gentlenefs  and  Moderation.  This  charming  Way  of  Governing  I 
much  gained  them  the  Hearts  of  the  People,  that  they  were  always  found  tradable  and  fo!en° 
tible  of  Inftrudion.  Thence  proceed  Peace,  Unanimity,  Loyalty,  and  Reformation  of  Man" 
tiers.  It  was  this  Manner  of  Governing,  which  preierved  the  Empire  fo  long  in  our  three  firft 
Dynafties.  c 

The  two  Princes,  of  whom  Î  fpeak,  left  this  Path  :  Being  always  refflefs,  from  an  extrava¬ 
gant  Fear  of  loftng  that  which  coft  them  fo  dear,  they  altered  the  Law  according  to  their  own 
Notions:  There  was  nothing  then  but  Sufpicions,  Searches  and  Rigors.  Shi  whang,  efpecially 
was  fo  cruel,  that  he  rendered  himfelf  deteftable  ;  fo  that  at  the  firft  Signal  given  by  ce-tain  Chin 
the  Rebellion  grew  general,  and  an  End  was  foon  put  to  the  Tfjin  Dynafty  ^  ’ 

•  T  he  WS  Tj°r  Tel>  yet  h?  tro?  in  the  StePs  of  Shi  ^ang,  and  forfeited  all 

in  the  fame  Manner.  Had  thefe  Pnnces,  when  they  became  Sovereigns,  each  in  his  refpedlive 

time,  governed  with  Juftice  and  Gentlenefs,  according  to  the  ancient  Methods  they  had  endeared 

their  Subjeds  to  them  ;  fo  that  if  their  Delcendants  had  met  with  fome  fmall  Oppofition  yet 

they  would  have  been  fupported  with  greater  Numbers,  and  could  not  have  been  fo  fuddenlv 

ruined.  We  find  in  Antiquity,  that  the  Head  of  a  Family,  as  foon  as  he  is  feated  in  the  Throne* 

divides,  as  it  were,  the  Empire  with  his  Relations.  He  affigns  them  Territories  of  which  he 

makes  them  (f  )  the  Vang  or  the  Hew.  And  thefe  ferve  as  fo  many  Ramparts  to  fortify  the  reign 

mg  Family.  This  was  the  Reafon  why  the  Shang  and  the  Chew  Dynafties  continued  fo  long 

upon  the  Throne.  Shi  whang  obferved  a  quite  different  Method.  The  Chew  Dynafty  befog 

upon  its  Decline,  and  the  fine  Government  of  the  firft  Emperors  being  no  longer  in  Force  the 

Tributary  Princes,  without  Regard  to  the  Emperor,  were  naturally  often  at  War  with  one ’ano 

‘hfr>  a"d,  gave  ‘hc;  finiP?ing  Stroke  to  the  Ruin  of  that  Dynafty.  Shi  whang  becoming  ab- 
folute  Mafter,  minded  nothing  but  their  Divifions  ;  and  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  like  Inccn- 
veniency,  made  neither  a  V ang  nor  a  Hew  -,  his  neareft  Relations  remaining  private  Men  :  So 
that  when  Rebellions  happened,  he  found  none  whofe  Intereft  it  was  to  fupport  him  Fo- 
which  Reafon,  this  Dynafty,  which  began  withfo  much  Luftre,  was  ruined  in  a  very  few  Years' 

Swi  ven  ti  aefted  in  his  Time,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Shi  whang  did,  and  therefore  his  Houfe 
met  with  the  fame  Fate. 

Laftly,  as  it  is  a  main  Point,  that  there  fhould  be  a  right  Choice  of  thofe  to  whom  the  Heir 
of  the  Crown  is  entrufted,  there  cannot  too  great  Care  be  taken  in  making  Choice  of  worthy 
Perfons  for  that  Office.  VÛ  vang  chofe  Chew  kong  for  his  Son  Ching  vang.  VÛ  ti  chofe  Ho  quang 
for  Chau  tt  ;  this  Choice  was  wife  and  fuccefsful.  But  it  happened  otherways  with  Shi  whang 
His  eldeft  Son  FÛ  fii ,  having  one  Day  taken  the  Liberty  to  make  a  Remonftrance  to  him  tho’ 
it  was  in  very  refpeftful  juft  Terms,  yet  it  put  Shi  whang  into  fuch  a  Paffion,  that  he  banilhed 
the  Prince  a  great  way  to  the  North.  Shi  whang  being  foon  after  attacked  on  all  Hands  he 
recalled  his  Son,  when  he  was  almoft  over-powered  ;  but  he  did  ill  in  entrufting  him  to  Chau 
kau.  This  faithlefs  Subject  had  no  View  but  private  Intereft,  and  plotted  with  Li  fe.  Fii  fu 
did  not  fucceed  his  Father,  the  Crown  going  to  Eui  Jht  who  compleated  the  Ruin  of  all. 
Tong,  the  eldeft  Son  of  Swi  ven  ti  met  with  the  fame  Fate.  His  Father,  upon  fome  Reports  that 
were  made  to  him,  kept  him  a  long  time  in  Prifon.  When  he  was  dying  he  let  him  free,  and 
trufted  to  the  Tray  tor  Quang,  who  kept,  to  outward  Appearances,  better  Meafures  with  Tong 
than  he  had  done  with  Fü  Ju  ;  but  in  the  main  likewife  betrayed  him  to  the  oppofite  Party. 
There  were  upwards  of  1000  Years  betwixt  the  %fm  and  the  Swi,  but  making  Allowance  for  the 
Emtance  of  Time,  they  were  alike  in  every  thing  elfe.  The  Han  Dynafty  fucceeded  that  of  the 
icn*  *nd  had  m°re  than  twenty  Emperors,  who,  in  all,  reigned  upwards  of  400  Years.  The 

y  a  y  o  tie  ang  followed  that  of  the  Swi ,  and  counted  twenty  Emperors  of  its  own  who 
reigned  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  nine  Years.  So  that  we  may  in  fome  meafur’e,  Itv 
with  Juftice,  that  the  Tjm  and  the  Swi  were  the  Forerunners  of  the  Han  and  the  Tam  ;  thefe 
kft  having  continued  fo  long,  and  the  firft  periffied  fo  foon. 

(*)  He  refumes  thefe  four  Points,  and  enlarges  a  little  upon  them.  (f)  Names  of  Dignities. 
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have  ,d!eir  Caules  in  proceeding  Times.  When  I  read  the 
der  When  tL l  am  fo  from  ,ï0‘u  °fthat  State>  while  Quan  chong  was  Minifter  un- 

Meafure  to  ,*)  Pau IH whTh^ 7  7  ^  Gl°r-V  t0  %*»  ‘*°V>  for  I  afcnbe  it  in  a  good 
State  ruined  by  Shatau  if  tîL'L  (°me.tlme  dead-  .  When  toon  after,  I  find  the  Ue 
Minifters,  as  to  their  Predecefl'or  9,7 '7'  a“nbute  tlle  Misfortune  not  fo  much  to  thefe  three 
When  Shun  managed  the rLLZ  ^  happened  this  ?  In  the  following  Manner, 

a  Figure,  to  be  banilhed  Can  fur'  °  1  “U\  6  Caided  dle  f°ur  bad  Men  who  wanted  to  make 
Kin|dom  aWy  Ridlc?l  ^’  W,hen  he was  Minifter  in  the  Kingdom  of  Lit,  gave  the 
imitated  (4-1  Shun  and  Cnnfur’  u/l,  °  7  1  VC' 7  dangerous  Man.  If  fit  an  chong,  had  herein 
they  neveT  then  would  h^  ’  WhmJm&  Lw°uld  never  have  employerf-thefe  thfee  Men,  and 

touting  in  tü  I*0"2  ^  Ha™'  B"hold  one  ù  ^ 

ftill  other  Reafons  •  for  T  find  *  wa  CIS>  ?  llC  H  occa^onec^i  t0  Quart  chomp.  But  there  are 

whom  he  thought  was  moft  n/"  ^7’  ‘T  -when  chonS  was  fick,  his  Prince  afked  him 
age  of  Hiftory  ^DefteS  PthTV°  fTed  “P*  he  died  ?  When  I  firft  read  that  Paf- 
Capacity  and  Vi’rtueTthe  V;h  !i  ^a\chmf  v™uld  have  pointed  out  the  Man  of  the  greateft 
Prince  that  iTfZ  ]  KlDfd°™>  but  he  did  n°  ^h  thing.  %uan  chong  indeed  told  the 

and  even  un  worthy  to  ’approach  hb Pct^*  BumT  s'V  fT  1,lCapab!|,  of  fjch  an  Employment, 
manv  Years  with  When  ^  u  u  l0n‘  i ,  , 1  a  as‘  °ug^t  not  Quan  chong ,  who  had  lived  fo 
Pleafures?  Did  nut  V.  t  ave  ^  or°ngh!y  known  him  ?  Did  not  he  know  his  Propenfity  to 

h  nt£ïilhekn°mthat  thefe  three  Men  were  he  Minifters  of  his  Debauches?  Did 
Ï.  7\cc  ,  “7  would  lonS  before  that  Time  have  been  in  the  higheft  Ports  had  not  he 

htmfelf  for  a  long  time,  been  refolute  in  keeping  them  out?  Ought  he  no^  to  have  forfeen 

what  was  to  happen  after  his  Death,  if  greater  Obftaeles  were  not  “thrown  in  the  Way  >  Yes  I 

clfucLffd  «°  faH  that  f7a"CrhonS  ruined  Xf>  i  and  if  it  was  not  from  his  failing  to  imitate 

Succeed  him  after  £dS.  '  “  ^  31  ^  for  having  faikd  t0  name  a  Minifter 

In  efFcdt  the  greateft  Misfortune  of  Tft,  was  not  its  having  thefe  very  three  wicked  Men 
but  its  no  longer  having  a  <£uan  chong.  While  he  lived,  they  had  no  Authority,  notwithftand- 

lef  to  DmaThUemheypP°tfeftk  ^'w  ^  WaS  dying’  t0'd  h‘S  Prince>  that  lle  ouSht  ne“ 

v  to  put  them  in  Ports;  but  this  was  not  the  main  Point.  For  we  fhali  fuppofe,  that  When 

fh  g\u  f1  hK  ^ard  -he  uad«°r  tl?f,Advlce>  had  abtually  left  them  without  any  Ports  ;  were 
they  the  only  bad  Men  in  the  World  ?  Could  not  When  king  have  made  another  bad  Choice  ? 

The  important  Matter  was,  that  2>uan  chong  ought  to  have  laid  hold  on  the  Occafion  which  the 
Prince  furmfhed  him,  to  promote  fome  able  Man;  If  he  had  left  another  like  himfelf,  to  the 

State,  hehadadled  to  Purpofe  :  And  m  that  Cafe  he  might  very  well  have  been  filent,  as  to 
what  he  laid  in  vain  about  thefe  three  Men. 

Of  five  (+)  Pa  famous  in  Hiftory,  the  two  moft  powerful  without  Contradiction,  were  When 
kong  Prince  of  Tjf  and  Wen  kong  Prince  of  T/in.  This  iaft  had  nothing  fuperior  to  the  firft  • 
and  the  Minifters  he  chofe  undoubtedly  were  inferior  to  Çfuan  chong.  Pfi,  tis  true  had  the  Mis' 
fortune  to  have  Ling  kong, ,  a  cruel  Prince.  But  Wen  kong  was  fucceeded  by  Hyaii  koivr  a  Prin-e 
exceftîvely  good,  and  whofe  extreme  Indulgence  was  at  leaft  as  fatal  as  the  Cruelty  of  *Lin  konr 
And  yet,  after  the  Death  of  Wen  kong, ,  none  of  the  Tributary  Princes  durft  ftir.  Pfin  kept  them 
within  the  Bounds  of  Refpedt  and  Submiffion  for  near  100  Years  longer.  Pjf  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  ruined  immediately  after  the  Death  of  When  kong.  What  occafioned  the  Difference  ? 

Becaufe  Pfin, ,  after  the  Death  of  When  kong, ,  had  ftill  wife  Minifies  i  who,  notwithftandino-  the 
Degeneracy  of  the  Princes,  kept  Things  on  a  good  Footing:  7/7,  on  the  contrary,  had  not^one. 

Was  this  then,  becaufe  after  the  Death  of  Quan  chong ,  there  was  not  a  Man  in  the  Empire  ca"- 
pable  to  govern.  Who  can  believe  that?  The  Reafon  was,  that  fuch  a  Man  was  not  obliged  to 
appear.  Se  tjÿû ,  not  being  able  during  his  Life,  to  get  Mi  tfe  twan  banifhed,  nor  Kyu  p.?  \û  pro¬ 
moted;  when  dying,  found  Means  that  it  fhould  be  brought  about  after  his  Death.  Syau  ho 
when  upon  his  Death-bed,  recommended  Lfau  tfu  to  be  his  Succeftor,  tho’  they  were  Enemies' 

Thefe  may  well  be  called,  faithful,  zealous  Minifters.  They  knew  that  the  Happinefs  or  Un- 
happinefs  of  a  State,  depends  upon  the  Man  who  is  at  the  Head  of  it.  They  would  have  been 
unwilling  to  have  died,  if  the  State  was  thereby  to  fuffer.  Their  Care,  at  their  lateft  Breath, 
was  to  provide  in  it  a  good  Minifter.  Did  Quan  chong  die  thus  ? 


DISCOURSE  of  Sû  chê 


W 


HEN  a  Perfon  is  either  to  beftow,  or  to  receive  a  Favour,  the  wife  Man  has  more  Con 
Y  Y  fiderations  than  one.  In  the  firft  Cafe,  he  does  not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  faying,  I  can  do'Sns^f^ 
fuch  a  Man  a  Piece  of  Service,  therefore  I  will  do  it.  He  examines  if  the  thing  befits  the  Per-^ 
fon  who  is  to  receive  it,  and  if  it  does  not,  he  goes  no  further,  notwithstanding  all  the  Honour  s°°d  Man 
he  might  reap  from  it.  I  can  procure  fuch  an  Employment  for  fuch  a  Perfon,  (ays  a  wife  Man  in  bcfbwi 
and  he  is  a  very  capable  Perfon,  therefore  let  me  do  it.  I  can  do  fuch  and  fuch  a'  thing  for  fucli 
a  Man,  but  that  Man  would  do  wrong  to  accept  of  it,  therefore  I  will  think  no  more  of  it  Tf 
"  the  wife  Man  is  to  receive  a  Favour,  he  reafons  in  the  fame  Manner.  Such  an  Advantage' ' 


• -  ë 

If  the  wife  Man  is  to  receive 

(*)  He  had  made  Ipuan  chong  to  appear,  and  to  be  put  into 

Port.  . 

(|)  That  is  to  fay,  Had  he  engaged  the  Prince  to  have  rid 

himfelf  of  thefe  three  bad  Men. 


receiv 

avour. 


lays 

(J)  This  Title  has  been  given  to  certain  Princes,  who  with- 
cutbemg  Itmperors,  cauffd  certain  Forms  of  Refped  and  Sub- 
nu  mon  to  be  paid  them,  by  their  Tower,  not  by  their  Virtue. 


Miftaken 

Selfdenial. 
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fjys  he,  will  accrue  from  it,  and  I  do  not  think  my  fell  entirely  unworthy  ;  for  my  Share,  I  fee  no¬ 
thin^  that  fhould  hinder  me  from  accepting  of  it:  But  I  lee  otherways  clearly,  that  he  who 
procures  it  to  me,  is  in  the  Wrong  in  procuring  it,  therefore  I  reuife  to  accept  of  it.  To  ad;  in 
another  Manner,  is  in  fome  Meafure  to  co-opporate  with  another  Man’s  Faults:  At  leaft,  it  is 
very  little  minding  the  Ill  which  others  do:  To  aim,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  to  be  the  only  wife  Man 
in  the  World,  is,  in  effeCt,  ceafing  to  be  wife  at  all.  It  is  eafy  upon  thefe  Maxims,  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  are  in  the  Right  of  it,  and  whither  Lyew  ki  or  Ting  hong  were  the  wileft. 
At  the  Time  that  the  Emperors  of  the  Han  Dynafty  kept  their  Court  in  the  Eaft,  Lye w  ki ,  the 
Tributary  Prince,  gave  up  his  Eftate  to  his  younger  Brother  Lyew  king.  The  Ceffion  was  pub- 
liffied,  accepted,  and  ratified  ;  Lyew  ki  always  perfifting  in  his  Defign,  notwithstanding  all  the 
RepCefentations  that  were  made  him  upon  the  Weaknefs  of  his  Brother  LyeW  king. 

Ting  hong ^  another  Prince  of  the  fame  Rank,  formed  likewife  a  Defign  of  making  fuch  an 
Abdication;  and  that  he  might  meet  with  no  Obltacle,  he  feigned  himfelf  to  be  an  Ideot.  But 
Pan  tfing ,  one  of  his  intimate  Friends,  foon  perceived  his  Madnefs  not  to  be  real.  Upon  this,  he 
made  fuch  reafonable  Remontrances  to  his  Friend,  that  Ting  kong ,  who  at  firt  thought  he  had 
been  doing  a  fine  Addon,  eafily  faw  that  he  was  doing  a  very  bad  one.  Upon  this  he  appeared 
the  fame  Man  that  he  had  always  been,  and  talked  no  more  of  abdicating.  His  Readinefs  and 
his  Courage  to  retraCf,  are  very  laudable,  and  befides  that,  are  a  Proof,  that  Vanity,  was  no  Mo¬ 
tive  of  what  he  intended  to  do  :  But  that  he  really  thought  that  he  was  doing  right.  Thus  it 
was  that  Fan,  one  of  the  famous  Literati  reafoned,  when  he  concluded  in  Favour  of  Ting ,  and 
preferred  him  to  Lyew  ki. 

Tay  pê  and  Pé  i  are  Objections  under  the  Dynafty  Chew.  They  yeilded  their  Eftates  to  their 
younger  Brothers,  and  by  that  Abdication  they  rendered  themfelves  famous..  He  anfwers,  that 
Tay  pê  and  Pé  i  being  the  firft  who  fet  that  fine  Example,  it  is  no  Wonder  that  they,  in  their  Age, 
(truck  the  World  very  much:  That  Tay  pê  and  Pê  i  being  otherways  very  well  known,  the 
Ceffion  which  they  made,  could  be  attributed  only  to  their  Virtue  :  But  we  have  fince  feen  Men 
without  Virtue,  who  with  a  ftupid  Ambition  have  become  famous  like  thefe  two  great  Men,  by 
blundering  fooliffily  into  this  Road.  Such  was  Lyew  ki,  adds  Fan  :  He  got  himfelf  a  Name  in 
his  own  Time  by  his  Renunciation,  but  it  was  at  the  Expence  of  the  State  and  his  Brother,  who 
could  not  govern  without  Confufion.  The  Motive  of  Ting  hong,  on  the  contrary,  when  he 
wanted  to  abdicate  the  Crown,  fays  the  fame  Fan,  was  not  the  meer  Ambition  of  acquiring  a 
Name,  for  he  thought  that  he  was  doing  a  glorious  Action,  and  at  the  fame  time,  promoting  the 
Happinefs  of  his  Brother  and  his  State.  It  was  proved  to  him,  that  his  Renunciation  was  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  Good  of  both;  and  immediately  he  retraced  and  fell  back  into  the  beaten  Path. 
Ting  hong  doubtlefs  is  to  be  preferred  ;  and  it  is  unjufl  to  compare  him  with  Lyew  ki.  Such  is 
the  Decifion  of  Fan-,  and  in  my  Opinion,  it  is  a  right  one:  Butas  he  might  have  a  little  illuftrated 
the  Equity  of  it,  it  will  not  be  amifs  if  I  do  it  for  him. 

Our  ancient  Kings,  by  eftabliffiing  the  Cuftom  and  making  it  a  Law,  that  their  eldeft  Son 
fhould  fucceed  them,  did  not  ad  at  Random,  or  from  meer  Inclination  :  Their  Defign  was,  that 
the  Stock  of  their  Family  fhould  be  alwTays  well  diftinguiffied,  that  thereby  they  might  prevent 
Troubles.  Every  Emperor,  every  Tributary  Prince,  acknowledged  a  firft  Prince  of  his  Race, 
from  whom  he  held  the  Crown.  The  Emperor  durft  not,  as  he  had  a  Mind,  give  to  this  or  t’other 
Man,  the  Empire  he  held  of  his  Anceftors.  This  is  a  received  Maxim.  Doubtlefs  Lyew  ki  and 
Ting  kong  did  not  make  themfelves  Princes  :  They  were  born  in  that  high  Rank,  and  received 
from  their  Anceftors  the  Empire  which  they  wanted  to  abdicate.  But  to  give  a  State  which  a 
Prince  has  from  his  Fathers,  to  thofe  who  have  no  Right  to  it,  is  wrong.  Tay  pê  and  Pé  i ,  tis 
true,  did  it;  but  as  they  did  it  in  very  extraordinary  Circumftances,  theirs  is  not  an  Example  to 
be  followed  ;  and  Lyew  ki  was  wrong  in  feveral  RefpeCls.  He  put  too  little  a  Value  upon  a 
State  he  had  received  from  his  Anceftors;  and  that  was  the  Caufe  of  his  Brothers  buffering  a 
great  deal.  In  fhort,  he  violated  the  Law's  that  were  received,  and  wifely  eftablifhed,  for  the  Quiet 
of  States. 

Therefore  to  judge  rightly,  and  according  to  the  Rates,  the  Fault  of  Lycwki  was  great.  What 
might  mitigate  it  a  little,  is,  that  under  the  Han  Dynafty,  when  he  lived,  a  good  many  People 
took  that  Method  to  gain  themfelves  a  Name.  The  Infection  began  under  the  Weftern  Han, 
by  Wey  hven  chin ,  who  being  made  Hew,  yeilded  the  Elonour  to  one  of  his  Brothers.  The 
then  reigning  Emperor  looked  upon  this  AClion  as  a  Point  of  eminent  Virtue  ;  and  ail  the  Em¬ 
pire,  in  Imitation  of  the  Prince,  applauded  him.  This  Notion  prevailed  fo  much,  that  no  Man, 
tbo’  otherways  wife  and  virtuous,  was  efteemed,  if  he  did  ;mt  perform  fome  ACtion  or  other  or 
that  Kind.  But  if  this  Notion,  by  being  common,  a  little  alleviates  the  Fault  of  Lyew  ki,  we 
ought  by  fo  much  the  more  to  efteem  Ting  hong,  who,  without  buffering  himfelf  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  Torrent,  knew  how  toperfevere  in  the  right  Path.  For  my  Share*  the  more  I  con- 
ftder,  the  more  I  admire  him. 

There  was,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tfû,  a  Man  of  great  Merit,  whofe  Name  wras  Shin  min: 
That  he  might  acquit  himfelf  of  the  Duties  of  a  good  Son,  he  lived  fingle,  and  w^as  very  diligent 
about  his  Father.  This  made  him  to  be  ftill  more  efteemed  ;  and  the  Prince  received  fo  favour¬ 
able  a  Notion  of  him,  that  he  wanted  to  make  him  one  of  his  Minifters  ;  but  Shin  min  declined 
it,  and  his  Father  afked  him  why  he  did  fo.  Btcaufe,  anfwered  he,  l  am  afraid  I  (hall  then  ceafe 
to  be  a  dutiful  Son.  But,  fays  the  Father,  do  you  confider  that  when  you  touch  the  Sallarv  of  a 
Minifter,  I  (hall  be  in  better  Circumftances  than  ever;  and  you,  by  fulfilling  theDuties  c't 


Whence  it 
a  Role. 


your 


àfe. 
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you  ftiould  accent  an  honour _upon  me  likewife;  fo  that  it  is  our  mutual  Advantage  that 

Minifter.  Within  tE  C  v?  *  a£d  de^ne  t^at  You  would.  Shin  min  obeyed,  and  behold  him  a 
defeated  and  killed  7  ^ong rebelled,  and  Se  ma  tfe ,  who  was  lent  to  oppofe  him,  was 

him  a  home  b  7*77°  thc  Pro§refs  of  the  Enemy;  but  his  Father,  to  keep 

Mania mv  Sta tn  JT'  T/  7  “  J™  thus  leave  me,  to  meet  with  a  certain  Dmth?  A 
his  Father  and  Mother  ^t!  ^  mi'2i  himfelf  to  his  P^nce,  and  owes  only  his  Sailary  to 

Life  for  him.  After  tW  1  ^oul  ^ea^ure  that  I  Ihould  ferve  the  Prince  *,  and  1  facrifife  my 

Enemy.  Pe  hono-  whn  if*  ^  ^arcied  a*;  the  ^eac^  a  Body  of  Troops,  and  hemmed  in  the 

now  in  a  very  bad  Situation^  s/V^  °ne  of  his  0fficers  named  Shê  hi  ;  We  are 

How  (hall  we  heha^  ?  p  i  *  J  ,  Jln  Jfin  ts  able  and  brave,  and  keeps  us  fairly  blocked  up  here. 

his  filial  Piety  we  rrmft  C  L°  7  ^xPf^^ent>  hhd  She  ki  ;  Shin  min ,  you  know,  is  famous  for 

will ffive an  EaT toX  7  "  °fDhis  Fathei>s  ^fon.  The  Son  then  to  relieve  his  Father, 

PeopTe  who  verv  rWt  ^  ^antagenus  Propofals  you  make  him.  Pe  kong  immediately  fent  off 
divide  WbetwL  T  ?ufly  fei2^  the  Father,  and  then  fent  this  Meffage  to  Shin  min  ;  We  will 

££ all  be  nuT to  D  ^77  il  b  Wel1  *  if  not,  1  have  your  Father  in  my  Hands,  and 

but  now  I  am  a  fa^hfifiu-^  mmJn{werexdj  living  in  Tears  ;  At  firft  I  was  a  dutiful  Son, 
let  me  ferve  mv  Prin  U  mid:er  :  Slnce  at  this  Juncture,  I  cannot  at  once  difeharge  two  Duties, 
attacked T.  Lm  a  f  W1^,  «1““«  that  I  ^ould  do  for  him  all  that  I  can.  He  then 
rew  rd  1  ‘  M  S>  d^eated  them,  killed  Pe  hong,  but  loft  his  Father.  The  Prince  wanted  to 
Not  fr>  h  J01,. et  w!f  1  a  Prefent  of  100  Pounds  of  Gold;  but  Shin  min  refufed  it,  favinf 
Not  to  hazard  all  m  the  Service  of  one’s  Prince,  is  failing  in  the  Duty  of  a  good  Subie!  1 

f  r  '  T  10  t  a  Minifter.  But  to  occafion  the  Death  of  one’s  Father  bv 

nnl  rer  ^  fF  -State’  ‘S  failin§  in  the  Duty  of  a  good  Son-  Since  therefore  I  could 

?  f  fi  YK  F  ihl rfe-iir°jD?tleS  together’  with  what  Face  can  I  appear  amongft  Men  .?  When  he 
had  fimfhed  thefe  Words,  he  killed  himfelf. 

Tang  king  chwen  relates  other  Hiftories  of  thefe  Kinds  of  Heroes,  who  in  this  Manner  put 
tnemlelves  to  Death,  that  they  might  not  furvive  a  pretended  Diftionour  :  And  he  is  fatisfied 
wit  laying  once  for  all  :  In  my  Opinion,  a  Man  is  not  to  put  himfelf  to  Death  if  he  has  no¬ 
thing  to  reproach  himfelf  with.  There  have  been  found  in  all  Times,  fays  Song  ki.  People  who 
have  thought  fit  to  retire.  But  they  may  be  divided  into  very  different  Kinds.  I  reduce  them 
all  to  four,  namely,  three  good,  and  one  bad. 

The  firft  are  they  who  have  always  lived  retired,  and  poffeft  a  Virtue  fo  extraordinary  that 
nothing  can  conceal  them.  Yes!  There  have  been  feen  fome  Men,  who  tho’  buried  amidft 
Mountains  and  Defarts,  yet  were  generally  known  and  refpeded  by  all  the  World  on  account  of 
their  Virtue.  The  Honours  which  they  fly  from,  purfue  them  ;  and  the  moft  powerful  Princes 
of  their  Time,  endeavour,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  to  give  them  Marks  of  their  Efteem. 

The  fécond  are  they,  who  after  having  appeared  in  the  World,  and  even  filled  Pofts,  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  Difficulty  of  fupporting  or  promoting  themfelves  without  palliating  and  a  little  favouring 
the  Errors  and  Corruptions  of  the  Age,  have  diverted  themfelves  of  their  Pofts,  and  retired  from 
the  View  of  their  Prince;  but  leaving  him  and  all  the  World  in  fo  good  an  Opinion  of  their 
Merit  and  Virtue,  that  they  have  been  always  regretted. 

The  third  Kind  are  they,  who  being  naturally  fearful,  and  not  believing  that  they  have  the  Ca¬ 
pacity  requifite  for  fucceedingin  Pofts,  live  retired  in  their  own  Country;  but  behave  in  fuch  a 
Manner  there,  that  far  from  making  themfelves  defpifed  by  their  Retirement,  it  is  look’d  on  as 
the  Effed  of  their  Wifdom  and  Virtue.  The  firft  of  thefe  three  Orders  is  much  preferable  to 
the  other  two  :  And  it  is  upon  that  alone  which  Confuçius  beftows  Encomiums. 

Befides  thefe  three  Orders,  of  which  each  has  its  own  Merit,  there  is  a  fourth  Kind  of  People 
who  being  equally  crafty  and  interefted,  want  to  pafs  for  Men  of  Virtue  by  affeding  Retirement  - 
tho’  they  would  be  very  angry,  were  they  indulged  in  what  they  affed.  Their  View  is  to  draw 
the  Eyes  of  all  the  World  upon  the  real  Capacity  they  poftefs;  to  make  themfelves  as  it  were 
fought  after,  and  thereby  to  fhorten  their  Way  to  Employments.  But  does  their  Cunning  fucceed 
and  are  they  in  Port:  ?  They  foon  drop  the  fpecious  Ma fk  of  Difintereftednefs.  I  have  expofed 
thefe  different  Charaders  that  no-body  may  miftake  them,  or  value  any  thing  of  that  kind,  but 
that  which  is  valuable. 

A  Jhorl  (*)  Difcourfe  upon  Silence,  compofed  by  Wang  yong  ming,  who  relates  it,  together  with 

the  Occafion  of  his  delivering  it,  to  Lyang  chong  yong. 

J  TA  N  G  CH  O  N  G  TONG  was  a  Perfon,  who  joined  to  an  uncommon  Capacity  noble 
L  and  generous  Inclinations:  Scarce  was  he  made (f*)  Tfieng  tfe,  when  he  found  himfelf  ftimu- 
Jated  by  a  laudable  Ardor  of  fignalizing  himfelf  in  fome  important  Port.  One  Day,  as  he  was 
revolving  thefe  Thoughts  in  his  own  Breaft,  receding  with  himfelf  all  of  a  hidden  :  I  am  in  the 
Wrong,  faid  he  ;  it  is  too  foon  for  me  to  pretend  to  govern  others.  How  can  I  fucceed  in  that 
having  not  yet  learned  how  to  govern  myfelf?  After  this  Refledion,  he  fiudied  more  than  ever 
to  know  himfelf.  He  applied  himfelf  to  find  out,  as  much  as  he  could,  if  he  had  any  vicious 
Vol.  I.  7  Q*.  Byafs, 


(*)  This  and  the  following  Difcourfe  is  rot  taken  from  the  IVangyang  niing,  who  lived  under  the  Ming  Dymlty. 
Compilation  of  Ttcing  king  cbwen,  but  from,  the  Works  ol  (1  j  A  Degree  ui  literature. 
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Byafs,  and  he  then  begun  to  correct  a  Fault  which  he  found  in  himfelf  ;  namely,  that  of  fpeakino- 
too  much.  We  meet  with  a  Bonzary  of  thefe  Days;  called,  The  Bonzary  of  Silence. 

Chong  yong  tookoccafion  to  afk  me  for  fome  Inftru&ions  as  to  the  Manner  of  being  feafonablv 
filent.  I  anfwered,  I  myfelf  have  the  Failing  of  being  too  great  a  Talker.  I  therefore  am  well 
enough  qualified  to  give  Le&ures  of  Silence  to  others.  I  have  remarked  that  this  Fault  proceeds 
either  from  Vanity,  Heedlefnefs,  or  Lightnefs.  I  here  call  Vanity,  the  Paffion  of  makino-  a 
fhining  Figure.  1  call  Heedlefnefs  and  Lightnefs,  too  great  an  Eafinefs  in  fuffering  onesHearuo 
rove  from  that  JuJi  Mean  which  it  ought  to  preferve  in  every  thing.  Behold  what  I  have  re¬ 
marked  by  my  own  proper  Experience.  But  befides  that,  our  Ancients  have  left  us  fine  Max¬ 
ims  upon  this  Head,  which  are  found  diffufed  thorough  their  Books. 

An  Abridgment  of  thefe  Principles  is  as  follows. 

They  begin  with  finding  Fault  with  four  Kinds  of  Silence,  or  Taciturnity.  To  be  filent 
when  there  are  any  Doubts  of  Confequence,  or  not  to  join  in  the  clearing  them  up  •  or  what  is 
worfe,  voluntarily  to  continue  in  grofs  Ignorance,  rather  than  to  inftrud  ones  feîf 'by  Soeecb 
is  called  Brutallity,  and  Stupidity.  To  be  filent  from  a  wretched  Complaifance,  or  merely  to 
gain  the  Favour  of  the  Great,  is  Interefl  and  Flattery.  To  be  filent,  in  order  to  conceal  ones 
Faults,  under  the  Mafk  of  being  reierved,  is  Pride.  In  fhort,  under  a  modeft  Silence  and  a  Am¬ 
ple  Air,  to  conceal  a  bad  Defign,  is  Hypocrify.  All  this  is  not  Silence,  or  it  is  a  criminal  Silence  : 
But  there  is  likewife  a  laudable  Silence,  which  may  proceed  from  good  Motives  and  has  *ocd* 
Effeds. 

The  wife  Man,  fays  Confuçius ,  always  fpeaks  with  Bafhfulnefs  and  Modefly,  as  if  he  were 
confcious  of  fome  Defect  in  his  Words  and  Adions.  In  the  molt  remote  Antiquity,  a  Man 
who  had  no  Referve  in  his  Words,  paft  for  one  who  had  but  little  in  his  Adions,  and  incapable  to 
fill  great  Polls.  Therefore  Bafhfulnefs,  Modefly,  and  Referve,  are,  as  it  were,' the  firft  Leffons 
of  that  which  we  call  Silence,  or  the  Art  of  holding  one’s  Tongue.  The  wife  Man,  fays  Con¬ 
fucius  again,  loves  to  be  filent  :  At  leafl,  he  does  not  love  to  fpeak  a  great  deal,  becaufe'he  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Care  of  doing  well;  and  the  Love  which  he  has  for  Silence,  'is  continually,  and 
as  it  were  naturally,  begotten  by  his  confiant  Application  to  watch  over  his  Adions.  If  there¬ 
fore,  virtuous  Men  commonly  fpeak  little,  it  is  not  that  they  make  their  Virtue  to  confifl  in  the 
Fewnefs  of  their  Words,  nor  that  they  are  filent  merely  for  the  fake  of  Silence:  They  have  a 
much  more  fublime  End  :  They  look  upon  Silence  as  an  excellent  Way  of  acquiring  and  pre- 
ferving  Virtue.  To  meditate  ferioufly,  fays  Confuçius ,  upon  fome  important  Truth,  is  the  Way 
to  acquire  Knowledge.  The  leafl  Advantage  we  reap  by  it,  is,  that  we  fhun  the'grofs  Faults, 
into  which  the  Generality  of  Mankind  fall  at  every  flep  they  make.  In  order  to  fucceed  in  any 
Enterprize,  quietly  to  think  a  long  time  upon  it,  is  juflly  termed  Wifdom  and  Prudence.  But 
above  all,  in  order  to  difeover  our  vicious  Inclinations,  and  the  Artifices  of  Self-love,  there  is  no 
better  Secret,  than  to  examine  ourfelves  in  Secrecy  and  Retirement.  Ten  tfe  made  fuc'h  a  Propels 
in  this  Method,  that  tho’  he  fcarce  fpoke  to  any  body,  yet  he  attraded  the  Elleem  and  Confi¬ 
dence  of  all  the  World  by  his  Virtue.  Behold  therefore  to  what  a  Pitch  a  Man  may  attain  by 
pradifing  this  Virtue,  of  which  we  have  a  Pattern  in  Tyen.  Tyen  never  fpeaks  a  Word,  nor 
has  he occafion  to  fpeak.  The  four  Seafons  regularly  fucceed  one  another;  the  Vegi tables  grow 
at  their  flated  Seafons,  wherefore  then  fhould  he  fpeak  ?  His  Silence  is  Eloquence  itfelf,  therefore 
among  Men,  the  Sages  of  the  firft  rate  alone,  are  able  to  imitate  this  beautiful  Pattern. 

Lyang  chong  yong  very  well  underflood  and  profited  by  this  Difcourfe. 

Another  Difcourfe  of  the  fame  Author ,  upon  the  Death  of  Whang  hyang  fu,  Father  of  one  of  his 

Difciples. 

IN  the  Territory  of  (*)  Chau,  there  lived  one  of  the  Literati,  an  honefl  Man  ;  the  Name  of 
his  Family  was  Whang,  his  own  Name  Ong  pair,  and  he  lived  in  the  Lordfhip  of  Hyen  fii. 
He  had  a  Son  named  Mong  fing .  This  Son  came  feveral  hundred  Leagues,  that  he  might  become 
my  Difciple.  At  the  End  of  fome  Months,  in  which  he  had  ftudied  very  hard,  he  took  Leave 
of  me  for  a  little  time,  that  he  might  go  and  fee  his  Father;  and  after  two  or  three  Months 
Abfence,  I  faw  him  return  full  of  new  Ardour.  When  fome  other  Months  were  over,  he  want¬ 
ed  to  go  and  fee  his  Father  again  ;  and  he  did  fo,  and  returned  feveral  times  in  the  Space  of  a  few 

Mong  Jing  was  a  young  Man  who  had  very  good  Qualifications.  To  a  Heart  full  of  Upright- 
nefs  and  Probity,  he  joined  the  mofl  engaging  and  polite  Manners.  Above  all,  he  was  a  dutiful 
Son;  but  he  was  of  a  very  delicate  Complexion,  and  incapable  to  fupport  great  Fatigues.  For 
Winch  Reafon,  the  lefs  he  feared  thefe  Comings  and  Goings,  the  more  I  was  afrraid  for  him. 

t  uaefore  one  Day  took  him  afide,  and  faid  to  him,  My  dear  Scholar,  you  furely  are  very  fen- 

^  }  e.vVrati  11  *S  t0°  ^at^ll^ng  f°r  you  to  make  fuch  frequent  and  long  Journeys.  You  may  fpare 
youiielr  the  Trouble  ;  tor  the  Duty  you  owe  to  your  Father,  is  a  lawful  Reafon  why  you  fhould 

continue  at  Home:  Take  my  Advice,  and  remain  here;  and  as  Occafion  prefents,  put  in  Prac¬ 
tice  what  you  learn  at  my  School. 

Mong  fing  immediately  falling  upon  his  Knees,  anfwered  me  in  thefe  Terms.  Mailer,  laid  he, 
you  know  not  my  bather;  tho  he  was  educated  upon  the  Sea-coafl,  in  a  prettv  Savage  Country, 

yet. 


{*)  In  the  Works  of  Wang  yong  wing,  this  Difcourfe  is 
fouiiù  under  the  Title  Hyo  wen,  or  a  Compofition  for  the  Ce¬ 


remony  TJt .  This  i»  a  kind  of  a  Funeral  Sermoa. 
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has  for  fome  T  a  £reat  Efteem  for  the  Doflxine  of  our  ancient  Sages.  He 

never  could  have  the  If1-  f  0llS  n  cne  who  might  be  a  Guide  to  him  in  this  Study,  but  lie 
Syu,  Ton g  and  fome  WIt  1  what  lie  fought  after.  Sometime  ago,  by  Means  of 

and  received  fome  Tinfture  of  ?  3  rTC™1'  D.lfclPles>  my  Father  was  made  acquainted  with, 
it  ;  but  .you  ,mv  In  l  ^  \  Do*rlne-  1  cannot  exprcfs  to  you  the  Efteem  he  had  of 

Mv  Father  no  f  Î  m£afu?  Judge  °f  i(>  ^  what  1  am  going  to  tell  you. 
he,  you  fee  I  am  old"'!  h"'"  y0Ur  D°Ûrine>  than  exhorting  me  to  purfue  it,  My  Son,  fays 

felfLoPofts;  wh«i  exhort  you  toTto  \°  ^acquiring  of  Riches,  or  thralling  your- 

ter  like  thefe  S-io-es  ,,  i  >  '  1  » 18  t0  advance  in  \  irtue,  and  to  profit  under  fo  good  a  Maf- 

Advancement  Nor  Th  r  ^  A  his  SchooL  1  *>n’t  pretend  to  be  an  Obftacle  to  your 
Tho’  Abfc^n la1t/nf C0Unt  of  my  old  Age,  you  fhould  give  up  fo  great  an  Advance, 
even  eCfe  me  to  it  ?C  t0Teat  °n^  Rice-grael>  and  drink  Water,  tho’  it  Ihould 

this  Manner  that  T  m  Un  Une  w^en  ^  am  dead>  yet  fhould  I  be  fatisfied  to  live  and  to  die  in 
fuance  of  thefe  F°Te  t0J°V  the  Means  of  accluiring  true  Wifdom.  It  was  in  Pur- 

ciples-  and  for  that  FffV>S  t  my  j^at^er’  ^at  *  drd:  came  t0  be  of  the  Number  of  your  Dif- 

my  Father  in  vain  did  T  5  1  travelled  lome  hundred  Leagues.  Always  when  I  returned  to  fee 

for  he  would  never  1  -  entre1ft  hlrl\t0  Puffer  me  t0  continue  with  him  at  leaf!  three  Months ; 
always  took  rare  aSiee  to  that-  He  would  not  even  fuffer  me  to  continue  for  one  Month ,  he 

his  Domed-ire  f  \ ^  ^  Pome  Fays’  t0  ^ave  every  thing  ready  for  my  Journey,  preffincr 

Tantotpat  purpole,  and  exhorting  myfelf  to  let  out:  When  filial  Affcàion  drew 

to^rtL^^e\and7hen.in  this  Condition  I  prefen  ted  myfelf  before  him,  to  conjure  him 
tions  anew  andf  7n  ^  ^  tim^lonSer:  He  afifwered,  my  fears,  by  beginning  his  Èxhorta- 
beffinnino-  himfe1f°t  mC  that  1  .had  the  Heart  of  a  GirI*  Yet  1  fec>  added  he> 

•tbft  trA  g  ,°c  e  a^e<^edj  that  your  Intention  is  good,. and  that  you  want  to  prove  to  me 

t  at  you  are  a  good  Son,  but  you  go  the  wrong  Way  to  work.  Do  that  which  I  would  have 

ÎeTw  rlotwi^^anding  fy  Tendernefs  ;  and  do  not  aggravate  my  Grief.  This,  in  Truth,  is 
the  Way  in  which  my  Father  treated  me:  And  I  own  frankly  to  you,  that  notwithftanding  my 

A  A%t0  Pr°fit^  y°Ur  ^nd:ril(^lons>  h  was  not  my  Fault,  but  that  I  had  flayed  longer  with  him  : 
And  it  every  Time  I  returned  fo  foon,  it  was  in  Obedience  to  mv  Father’s  Commands:  For 

how  could  I  difobey  him  ? 

At  this  Difcourfe  I  could  not  binder  myfelf  from  crying  out,  How  wife  is  Whang,  hyen  fû  ! 
He  indeed  is  a  good  Father:  How  affeâionate,  and  how  obedient  is  Mong  flng!  He  verily 
IS  a  good  Son  :  Take  Courage  then,  cried  I,  my  dear  Difciple,  and  endeavour  perfectly  to  an- 
lwer  the  Zeal  of  fo  wile  a  Father.  Alas!  f  owards  the  Beginning  of  the  fourth  Moon  of  this 
Year,  an  Exprefs  has  brought  us  the  melancholy  News  of  the  Death  of  Whang  hyen  fù.  How 
great  is  this  Lofs  !  True  Wifdom  ‘  has  been  long  neglected.  Nothing  is  more  rare,  than  Men 
who  truely  efteem  or  ferioully  praftife  it  :  They  who  make  the  Study  of  Wifdom  all  their  Buli- 
nefs,  are  fo  feldom  found,  that  among  the  Generality  of  Mankind,  they  are  look’d  upon  as  fo 
many  Prodigies.  The  Name  of  a  wife  Man  is  yet  in  Vogue,  and  the  World  is  full  of  Perlons 
who  affèdl  it:  But  the  Name  is  all  they  defire:  Their  Ambition,  their  Cares,  their  Actions,  and 
even  their  Inftrudtions  to  their  Children,  proceed  all  from  Vanity  and  Intereft:  And  if  they  talk  of 
Wifdom,  it  is  not  becaufe  they  afpire  to  it,  but  from  mere  Show'and  Oftentation.  Among  ten  who 
talk  of  it  ;  nine  let  it  go  no  farther  than  their  Lips.  Above  all,  at  prefent,  it  is  a  very  "rare  thino- 
to  find  Fathers  fo  wife,  as  to  prefer  the  Care  of  their  Children’s  advancing  in  the  Way  of  true 
Wifdom,  to  all  the  Motives  of  Intereft  and  natural  Afte&ibn.  Whang  hyen  fu ,  whole  Death  I 
have  heard  of  knew  howto  do  this,  notwithftanding  the  Torrent.  Alas!  What  a  Lofs  is  he  to 
the  World  :  Since  the  Diftance  of  Place  hinders  me  from  weeping  over  his  Bier,  and  teftifying 
how  much  his  Death  afflidts  me,  I  defire  in  fome  meafure  to  make  up  for  that  by  this  Writing. 
Moreover,  by  publifbing  the  Zeal  of  Whang  hyen  fit  for  the  Advancement  of  his  Son  in  the 
Paths  of  Wifdom;  my  View  is,  not  only  to  teftify  to  the  World  the  Efteem  which  his  Zeal  has 
given  me  for  his  Perlon,  and  the  Grief  I  have  for  his  Death,  but  likewife  to  propofe  him  to  all 
the  Empire  as  a  beautiful  Pattern  of  a  truely  paternal  Love,  and  to  animate  his  Son,  my  Difci¬ 
ple,  worthily  to  anfwer  the  Intentions  of  fo  wife  a  Father. 

The  fame  Author  anfwers  a  Queftion  made  him  by  his  Friend  Wang  y ong  ming ,  who  wrote  to 
him  once  in  thefe  Terms.  I  fee  People  who  reafon  a  great  deal  upon  what  Confucius  and  Ten  tfe 
underftood  by  the  Expreftion  (*)  Lo:  May  I  prefume  to  beg  that  you  would  write  me  your 
Thoughts  upon  this  Head?  Is  this  Pleafure,  this  Joy,  mentioned  by  Confuçius  and  Ten  tfe,  the 
fame  thing  with  that  Emotion  of  Pleart,  which  is  look’d  upon  as  one  of  the  feven  Affections,  of 
which  it  is  capable,  and  which  commonly  is  called  Joy:  If  Confucius  meant  nothing  but  that,  it 
would  feem  to  me,  that  this  Joy  is  not  peculiar  to  the  wife  Man  alone,  fince  the  moft  ordinary 
People  are  equally  fufceptible  of  it.  If  he  means  a  quite  different  Joy,  much  more  pure  and 
folid,  and  fuch  as  the  wife  Man  isfaid  to  prefer ve  a midft  the  moft  melancholy  and  terrible  Events, 
another  Difficulty  ftarts;  for  Confuçius ,  and  many  others  after  him,  fays  likewife,  that  the  wife 
Man  ought  to  be  inceflantly  upon  his  Guard,  and  under  a  continual  Dread  and  Concern  :  And  it 
would  feem  to  me,  as  if  this  were  much  litter  to  occafion  Sadnefs  than  Pleafure. 

The  Anfwer  of  Wang yong  ming ,  was  as  follows: 

The  Joy,  of  which  Confuçius  fpcaks,  is  the  Senfation  of  the  Heart,  in  enjoying  the  Pleafure 
of  poffeffing  itfelf.  Therefore  tho’  the  Pleafure,  mentioned  by  Confuçius ,  is  likewife  compre¬ 
hended 


*  Lo,  fignifics  Joy,  Satisfaction,  Pleafure. 
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hended  under  that  kind  of  Joy,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  Seven  Affections,  yet  it  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  any  other  Species  of  Pleafure,  ranged  under  the  lame  Denomination.' 
This  Anfwer  likewife  obviates  your  fécond  Difficulty  ;  for  tho’  in  fome  Senfe  it  is  true,  that  this 
Joy,  in  a  certain  Meafure,  is  common  to  all  Mankind,  yet  we  may  properly  fay,  that  it  is  more 
peculiar  to  the  Wife. 

’Tis  true,  all  Men  have  a  Heart.  But  the  Wife  alone  are  Mafters  of  that  Heart.  This  Plea¬ 
fure  of  a  Heart,  of  which  one  is  Mafter,  is  known  to  them  alone  :  The  1  eit  are  all  capable  of 
this  Knowledge,  but  they  neither  poffefs  nor  tafte  it:  They  run  eagerly  after  what  is  inconfiftent 
with  it  ;  being  blind,  and  involving  themfelves  more  and  more  in  their  Difficulties.  Not,  but 
that  all  Mankind  may  afpire  to  this  Joy.  But  they  muff  ffiut  their  Eyes  to  every  thing  elfe: 
They  muff  turn  them  inwards  :  They  muff  take  care  to  recall  their  own  Hearts  to  its  natural 
Uprightnefs,  and  then  will  they  ffiare  in  that  folid  pure  Joy.  This  is  all  the  Anfwer  which  at 
prefent  I  have  to  give  you  ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  a  little  furprized  that  you 
fhould  afit  further  Queftions  of  me  upon  this  Head,  fincc,  during  the  Conventions  which  we 
have  had  together,  you  might  long  fince  have  had  all  the  neceffary  Information  :  To  amufe  your- 
felf  ffill  in  making  Enquiries  about  this,  is  juft  like  the  Man,  who  when  riding  upon  an  (*)  Afs, 
was  fearching  for  him  on  all  Sides. 

Kau  Jhen  fu  having  come  from  Whang  chew ,  a  City  of  (J-)  Hu  quango  to  make  himfelf  a  Dif- 
ciple  of  Wang  yong  ming^  as  he  was  about  to  return  at  the  End  of  a  Year,  he  took  Wang  yong 
ming  afide,  and  faid  to  him  ;  Mafter,  I  have  had  the  good  Fortune  to  hear  your  important  Doc¬ 
trine,  upon  what  is  called  Firm  Refolution.  I  believe,  that  I  thoroughly  underftand  it,  and  am 
able  to  dired  my  ConduCt  accordingly.  But  as  I  am  now  ready  to  go  far  from  you,  I  beg  that 
you  would  give  me  a  Word  of  InftruCtion,  of  which  I  may  preferve  the  Remembrance  Day  and 
Night.  Wang  yong  ming  made  him  this  Anfwer. 

In  the  Study  of  Wifdom,  the  Practice  of  the  Hufbandmen  muft  be  imitated.  They  indeed 
begin  by  carefully  chufing  the  Seed,  and  committing  it  to  the  Ground  in  due  Seafon  ;  but  they 
do  not  end  here  ;  They  then  carefully  labour  the  Ground  ;  they  kill  the  InfeCts  ;  they  pluck  up  the 
noxious  Herbs  ;  they  water  it  where  it  has  need  ;  they  labour  all  Day  in  the  Cultivation  of 
their  Field  ;  and  frequently  in  the  Night-time,  their  Mind  is  employed  in  thefe  Thoughts.  Not, 
that  by  their  Cares  and  Fatigues,  they  hope  that  their  little  Crop,  tho’  the  Seed  was  well  chofen 
and  feafonably  fown,  fhould  be  of  any  great  Confequence  in  the  Autumn.  You  ought  now  to 
underftand  my  Meaning;  but  if  you  want  that  I  ffiould  make  it  plainer,  I  muft  tell  you  that  this 
firm  Refiolution  of  which  you  fo  much  fpeak,  and  which  you  flatter  yourfelf  with  poffeffing,  is 
as  the  Seed  of  the  Hufbandman.  Study,  Thinking,  Reafoning,  and  putting  all  in  Practice, 
are  Things  as  neceffary  in  Point  of  Philofophy,  as  plowing,  dunging,  and  harrowing  are  in 
the  Affair  of  Agriculture.  A  Heart  in  whom  this  Refolution  is  wanting,  is  a  Field  in  which 
nothing  good  is  fown,  and  in  which,  confequently  nothing  but  Weeds  can  grow.  A  Heart  who 
has  this  Refolution,  and  who  ftops  there,  is  a  well  fown  Field,  the  Culture  of  which  is  after¬ 
wards  negleCled  :  The  good  Seed  that  has  been  there  fown,  has  been  choak’d  by  the  Weeds. 

I  cannot  fo  far  diffemble  with  you,  as  not  to  tell  you,  you  are  in  a  Situation  fomething  like  this. 


An  Anfwer  of  Wang  yong  ming  to  two  of  his  Scholars. 

f  \  U  E  N  K I  is  a  Man  of  a  great  deal  of  Knowledge,  in  whom  I  always  have  found  a  great 
Thirft  for  true  Wifdom.  I  am  charmed  to  underftand  that  you  frequently  converfe  with 
him;  this  muft  turn  out  to  your  Advantage.  My  Anfwer  to  what  you  propofe  to  me,  with 
Regard  to  him,  is  as  follows.  Doubtlefs,  a  Man  may  feekfome  Poft  or  Penfion,  efpecially  when 
otherways  he  has  no  Eftate;  and  if  without  them  he  cannot  provide  for  his  aged  Parents,  con¬ 
fequently,  it  is  lawful  for  a  Man  to  take  his  Degrees,  to  appear  in  the  World,  and  to  make  his 
Capacity  known.  For  it  is  abfurd,  for  a  Man  who  afpires  to  Pofts,  to  depend  entirely  upon 
l’yen,  without  his  ufmg  any  of  the  human  obvious  Meafures  for  attaining  to  it.  But  he  muft 
take  care  ;  firft,  never  to  deviate  from  the  high  Road  of  Reafon,  neither  in  the  Defigns  he  has 
inView,  or  in  the  Method  of  purfuing  thefe  Defigns.  In  the  fécond  Place,  a  Man  muft  never  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  affeCted  with  good,  or  difconcerted  with  bad  Fortune.  He  who  is  fteady  in  thefe 
two  Points,  may  confidently,  with  the  Character  of  a  wife  Man,  procure  and  fill  Pofts.  But  it 
he  wants  thefe,  efpecially  the  former,  in  vain  does  he  renounce  Degrees,  Pofts,  and  all  that:  In 
vain,  does  he  talk  of  Virtue  from  Sun  to  Sun  ;  all  is  Vanity.  Therefore  our  Ancients  have 
made  it  pafs  into  a  Proverb:  It  is  not  a  great  Evil  to  quit  the  Tirade  of  Philofophy  :  The  Point  2s t 
not  to  quit  the  Love  of  true  Wifdom ,  and  the  Refolution  of  flill  prefiing  towards  it  :  Upon  which 
we  muft  remark,  that  by  its  being  faid,  that  we  never  ought  to  quit  this  Refolution,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  we  already  poffefs  it.  Upon  this  Plead  it  is,  that  every  Man  ought  to  examine  himfelf. 
I  he  more  I  perceive  the  good  Qualities  which  you  have,  the  more  I  perceive  myfelf  inclinable 
to  piefs  you  not  to  render  them  ufelefs. 

My  dear  Difciple,  you  are  to  remember,  that  by  how  much  the  more  rare  it  is  to  have  fo 
nappy  natural  Difpofitions  as  you  enjoy,  the  more  eafy  it  is  for  you  to  corrupt  and  abufe  them.  It 
is  no  fmall  Advantage  to  find  a  found  Director  in  the  Paths  of  Wifdom  ;  but  know  that  by  how 

much 


Conc'ufionof  a  very  refined  Cha rafter  of  Moralit) 
(f)  One  of  the  Provinces  of  China-. 


{*)  The  Chinrfc  fays  in  four  fhort  Words,  Ki  lju  mi  tin ,  that 
is  to  fay  ;  To  ride  an  Afs,  to  feek  an  Afs.  This  is  literally  the 
French  Proverb,  which,  notwithllanding  its  Meannefs,  forms  the 
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much  the  more  Difficulty  it  is  to  meet  with  a  Man  who  can  inflrud:  us  in  them,  fo  much  the 
more  ea  y  and  common  it  is  for  us  to  ftray  from  them,  even  after  they  are  known  to  us  :  Every 
an  w  o  as  a  Mind,  cannot  arrive  at  that  ripe  and  vigorous  Age  in  which  at  prefent  you  are: 

tllSv  0£S  Ir°t  ^ePenc*  on  Man,  know  likewife,  that  it  is  no  more  in  his  Power  to  hinder 
.  fne  Years  fom  Puffing»  rapidly  away.  In  ffiort,  it  is  as  eafy  for  one  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  Torrent  of  the  Age,  as  it  is  difficult  to  refill  it.  Weigh  all  this,  my  dear 
Difciples,  and  let  thele  Confiderations  animate  you  to  make  new  Efforts. 

Ÿhe  fame  Author  exhorts  his  Difciples ,  to  hold  frequent  Conferences  in  his  Abfnce. 

V  ^ntS  aJe  eafy  t0  rear>  do  not  fail  to  die  if  they  have  ten  Days  of  nipping 
rr  *  ui°r  °ne  iv  a  ^un.  When  I  come  hither,  you  endeavour  as  much  as  vcu 
can  o  a  em  e  yourfelves;  not  one  of  you  fails  to  be  prefent  at  the  Conferences  that  are 
held  ;  and  at  thele  Conferences  each  of  you  ffiews  the  keeneft  Delire  for  Improvement.  This 
gives  me  a  real  Pleafure.  But  I  now  come  hither  but  very  feldom  ;  when  I  come,  I  flay  but  a 
tew  Days;  and  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  affemble  you  three  or  four  times.  As  foon  as  I  leave  you, 
the  Conferences  are  broken  up.  Each  of  you  then  keeps  at  home,  and  the  Interval  paffes  with- 
out  your  feeing  one  another  j  this  is  upwards  of  ten  Days  of  Cold  for  one  of  Warmth  :  How 
then  can  Wifdom,  which  is  a  Plant  fo  difficult  to  rear,  flourish  among  you? 

I  therefore  exhort  you  not  to  confine  your  Afiemblies  thus,  to  the  Time  in  which  I  am 
amongft  you.  Every  five  Days,  if  it  is  poffible,  at  leaft  every  eight  Days,  you  ought,  fetting 
afide  all  other  Bufinefs,  to  affemble  yourfelves  once  to  difcourfe  upon  Virtue,  and  to  animate 
yourfelves  to  the  Practice  of  it.  This  is  an  excellent  Method  for  entirely  dilengaging  yourfelves 
from  all  the  Enticements  of  the  Age,  and  for  making  a  great  Progrefs  in  a  Ihort  time,  in  the 
true  Doctrine,  which,  at  the  Bottom,  is  nothing  elfe  but  Charity  and  Jullice. 

It  is  a  common  and  a  true  Saying,  that  if  a  Man  would  make  a  cheap  and  a  ready  Bargain, 
he  mull  go  to  Market.  Is  he  to  rear  a  large  Building  or  fome  other  confiderable  Work  ?  his 
bell  Way  for  fucceeding,  is  to  hold  a  general  Confutation  beforehand.  Affemble  yourfelves 
therefore,  frequently,  but  carry  into  thefe  Afiemblies  neither  Paffion  nor  Prejudice.  Shew  a 
Friendfhip  and  Refped:  for  one  another,  and  know  that,  in  a  Commerce  fuch  as  yours  is,  he  who 
yeilds  moll  to  others,  gains  mofl  for  himfelf.  If  it  fometimes  happens  that  you  difagree  upon 
any  Point,  it  is  then,  that  without  any  Heat,  or  without  giving  Way  to  that  unhappy  Defire 
which  each  has  of  over-bearing  his  Neighbour,  you  ought  to  recoiled:  yourfelves  more  carefully, 
and  to  feek  out  the  fimple  Truth.  But  if  any  one,  either  from  Vanity  or  Jealoufy,  fhall  be  ob- 
flinate  in  having  the  upperhand  ;  thefe  frequent  Conferences,  which  of  themfelves  are  fo  advan- 
tagious,  thereby  become  quite  ufelefs.  Refled:  ferioufly  on  this. 

One  Day  as  Wangyong  ming  (*)  was  palling  through  the  Piazzas  with  fome  of  his  Difciples, 
two  Porters,  for  fome  Reafon  I  am  ignorant  of,  fell  a  quarrelling.  You  have  neither  Reafon  nor 
Confcience,  faid  the  one.  Nay,  you  have  neither  of  them,  anfwersthe  other.  You  are  a  Rogue, 
Paid  the  firfl  :  Your  Heart  is  full  of  Craft,  replies  the  fécond.  You,  fays  the  other,  have  banifhed 
from  yours,  all  manner  of  Honefly  and  Probity.  Wangyong  ming  then  addrefling  himfelf  to 
his  Difciples,  Do  you  hear  thefe  Porters,  faid  he  ;  they  are  talking  Philofophy  ?  What  Philofo- 
phy,  anfwered  one  of  his  Difciples?  I  hear  them  only  fcolding  and  bawling.  What,  don’t  you 
underfland,  faid  Wang  yong  ming ,  that  what  they  are  every  Moment  repeating,  are  the  Words, 
Reafon,  Confcience,  Heart,  Uprightnefs  ?  If  this  is  not  Philofophy,  what  then  is  Philofophy  ?  Then  ' 
let  it  be  Philofophy,  faid  the  Difciple;  but  while  they  are  philofophizing,  why  ffiould  they 
bawl  and  fcold  one  another  fo?  Do  you  afk  why,  anfwers  Wangyong  ming?  It  is  becaufe  each 
of  thefe  two  Men  fees  the  Defetds  of  his  Neighbour,  but  never  refleds  upon  his  own.  How- 
many  People  are  like  them  ? 

The  great  Difeafe  of  Mankind,  fays  Wangyong  ming ,  is  Pride.  Is  a  Son  proud?  He  fails  in^ 
his  Refped:  to  his  Parents.  Is  a  Subjed:  proud  ?  He  is  no  longer  Loyal  to  his  Prince.  Has  a' 
Father  this  Failing?  He  forgets  the  Paternal  Affedions.  Is  a  Friend  tainted  with  this  Vice  ? 
His  Friendfiiip  is  no  longer  faithful  and  confiant.  The  principal  Failing  of  Syang  the  Brother 
aï  Shun,  and  of  Tan  chu  the  Son  of  Tau ,  whom  Hifiory  reprefents  as  being  fo  vicious,  was  Pride. 
The  other  Failings  which  they  had,  were  the  Fruits  of  that  evil  Tree.  Ye  who  would  afpire  to 
be  wife,  if  ye  want  to  be  really  fo,  muff  never  depart  one  Moment  from  that  Celeflial  Reafon 
which  is  natural  to,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  the  Effence  of,  your  Soul.  This  Reafon  is  moil  pure 
and  mod  refined  in  itfelf.  Ye  muff  fuffer  nothing  to  alter  its  Purity.  But  what  mull  be 
done  for  this  Effed:?  No  Self  and  that  is  all.  I  fay  none,  even  in  the  mofl  retired  Corner  of 
the  Heart  for  if  it  (hall  lurk  there,  it  will  again  quicken,  and  fhoot  forth  into  Pride.  How  did 
our  wife  Ancients  recommend  themfelves  fo  much  by  their  Virtue?  It  was  by  deflroying  Self  ; 
for  when  Self  is  deflroyed,  humility  becomes  habitual.  But  Humility  is  the  Foundation  of  all 
Virtues  •  as  Pride,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  Root  of  all  Vices. 

In  another  Paffage,  the  fame  Author  treating  of  this  Subjed:,  and  repeating  the  fame  Things 
with  fome  Variation,  fays;  The  mofl  univerfal  and  dangerous  Evil  at  prefent,  is  Pride.  This  is 
as  the  poifoned  Source  from  which  all  Diforders  proceed.  A  Man  is  the  Slave  of  Pride,  and  for 
that  Reafon,  thinks  himfelf  the  Lord  of  others.  He  approves  of  what  he  himfelf  does,  and 
will  yeild  to  no  body.  If  a  Man  is  abandoned  to  that  dangeroitfe  Vice  he  can  neither  be  a  duti¬ 
ful  Son  an  affe&ionate  Brother,  nor  a  loyal  Subjed:.  The  inflexible  Seventy  of  Syang ,  towards 
Vol.  I.  7  R  his 

(*)  In  the  French  it  is  feme  time  written  Ouarg yang  mw. 
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his  Brother  Shun,  and  the  incorrigible  Licentioufnefs  of  Tan  chu  the  Son  of  Tan,  were  all  f0 
many  Slips  of  this  vicious  Stock.  If  you  would  enter  into  the  Ways  of  Wifdom,  begin  by 
plucking  up  from  your  Heart  the  fmalleft  Root  of  fo  dangerous  a  Vice.  Otherways  you  can 
never  make  any  Progrefs.  Moreover,  it  is  with  Pride  as  with  other  Difeafes  ;  it  is  never  cured 
but  by  its  Oppofite,  which  is  Humility  :  But  don’t  deceive  yourfelves,  the  Humility  which  I 
prefcribe  againft  Pride,  confifts  not  in  merely  affuming  an  Air,  outwardly  humble  and  refervcd  : 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  Heart,  and  it  confifts  in  being  inwardly  full  of  Attention,  Moderation,  Re- 
ferve,  and  Refignation  to  others:  In  putting  no  great  Value  upon  one’s  own  Capacity,  but  wil¬ 
lingly  making  the  belt  of  anothers  :  In  fhort,  in  a  Man’s  being  diverted  of  Self'.  Whoever  is 
humble  in  this  manner,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  good  Son,  Brother,  and  Subjed.  This  Virtue  made 
Tau  and  Shun  fo  perfed  ;  they  poftefling  it  in  its  utmoft  Purity  and  Extent.  In  all  Encomiums 
upon  thefe  Princes,  it  is  always  this  Virtue  that  is  praifed  under  different  Denominations.  There¬ 
fore  ye  who  alpire  to  be  Sages,  labour  to  acquire  it.  But  do  not  deceive  yourfelves,  for  it  is  no 
eafy  Matter.  It  will  coft  you  great  Struggles  j  and  above  all  things,  you  muft  have  a  ftrid 
Watch  over  yourfelves. 

IVang  yong  ming  being  at  Long  chang,  a  great  Number  of  Literati  became  his  Difcioles. 
That  he  might  fatisfy  the  Defire  which  they  had  to  profit  under  his  Diredion,  he  gave  then/the 
four  following  Lefions.  Each  of  you,  faid  he,  ought  to  have,  firft,  a  fincere  Refolution  to  afpire 
to  true  Wifdom  :  Secondly,  a  continual  Care,  in  Reality  and  in  Pradice,  to  take  the  true 
Means  of  acquiring  it  :  Thirdly,  an  ardent  and  a  courageous  Zeal  againft  your  own  Failings  : 
Fourthly,  a  wife  and  moderate  Zeal  in  favour  of  your  Neighbours.  I  fay,  that  above  all  things, 
a  fincere  Refolution  is  required:  In  effed,  if,  without  fuch  a  Refolution,  no  Man  can  fucceed  in 
any  thing,  even  the  mod  mechanical  Arts,  can  he  ever  hope  to  fucceed  in  the  Study  of  Wifdom? 
Why  are  fo  many  People  feen,  who,  notwithftanding  their  Profeffion  of  afpiring  to  true  Wif¬ 
dom,  fpend  whole  Years,  and  almoft  all  their  Lives,  without  making  any  Progrefs  in  it  ?  There 
can  be  no  other  Caufe  than  this  ;  That  they  never  forma  fincere  Refolution  on  this  Head.  For 
it  is  a  certain  Truth,  that  he  who  has  an  earned:  Defire  to  become  wife,  fucceedsin  it  by  little  and 
little:  And  if  a  Man  is  firmly  refolved  to  labour  conftantly  in  it,  he  may  attain  even  to  the  hUh- 
eft  Degree  of  Perfedion.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  Ship  without  a  Rudder,  tofted  by  the  Winds 
and  carried  by  the  Tide  5  as  a  high  mettled  Horfe  left  to  himfelf,  and  galloping  uncheck’d  from 
Place  to  Place,  fuch  is  the  Man  who  is  void  of  the  Refolution  I  require.  Some  have  faid  very 
well:  If  the  Purfuit  of  Virtue  fhould  expofe  a  Man  to  the  Indignation  of  his  Father  and  Mo¬ 
ther,  to  the  Reproaches  of  his  Brethren  and  Relations,  to  the  Elatred  and  Contempt  of  his  Neigh¬ 
bours,  then  they  who  want  Refolution  for  this  extremely  difficult  Attempt,  might  plead  fome 
Excufe.  But  on  the  contrary,  if,  embracing  what  is  right,  is  an  infallible  Way  for  defervino- 
and  fecuring  the  Tendernefs  of  a  Father  and  Mother,  the  Confidence  of  Relations,  with  the 
Efteem  and  Good-will  of  Neighbours,  what  Excufe  can  they  have,  who  are  afraid  to  venture  no 
this  Refolution  ?  If,  by  deferring  Virtue,  and  enlifting  in  the  Caufe  of  Vice,  a  Man  fhould 
become  dear  to  his  Father  and  Mother,  agreeable  to  his  Relations,  and  refpeded  by  his  Neigh¬ 
bours,  it  would  be  more  excufable,  fhould  he  feem  to  incline  to  the  Side  of  Vice.  But  if  the 
contrary  is  true,  as  it  certainly  is,  Why  fhould  we  buy  the  Unhappinefs  of  being  wicked  at 
fuch  a  Price,  and  labour  fo  earneftly  to  prefer  Vice  to  Virtue  ?  Weigh  what  I  have  now  told  you, 
and  you  will  not  only  comprehend,  that  when  a  Man  afpires  to  Wifdom,  he  muft  above  all 
things  feek  a  fincere  Refolution;  but  you  will  likewifefee,  that  this  Refolution  is  not  fo  difficult  to 
take,  as  People  imagine  :  And  that  nothing  is  more  reafonable. 

In  the  Second  Place,  I  demand  a  continual  Attention  in  Point  of  Practice,  becaiile,  that  in 
effed:,  without  this,  a  Man  muft  foon  be  inconfiftent  with  himfelf  :  And  the  Refolution  he  puts 
on,  tho’  perhaps  it  may  be  fincere,  yet  never  can  be  firm  and  confiant.  Therefore,  in  the  Judg¬ 
ment  which  I  form  of  my  Followers,  I  do  not  give  the  Preference  to  thole  who  have  the  moil: 
Wit  and  Penetration,  but  to  thofe,  whom  a  continual  Watch  over  themfelves  have  rendered  more 
referved  and  more  humble.  There  are  fome,  who  being  void  of  'Wifdom  and  Virtue,  puff  them¬ 
felves  up,  that  they  may  appear  to  be  filled  with  both  :  And  who,  not  perceiving  in  themfelves 
a  Refolution  fufficient  for  being  folidly  virtuous,  harbour  a  fecret  Envy  againft  thofe  who  really 
are  fo:  Who  are  as  full  of  Pride  as  they  are  deftitute  of  Virtue  :  Who  inwardly  prefer  themfelves 
to  others,  and  who,  by  vain  Difcourfes,  impofe  upon  the  World,  and  endeavour  to  procure  Efteem 
for  themfelves.  If  any  one  amongft  you  is  found  to  be  of  this  Charader,  tho’,  in  other  Refpeds 
he  fhould  be  Mafter  of  a  very  extraordinary  Underftanding,  yet  for  all  that,  would  he  not  be  the 
Objed  of  your  Indignation  and  Contempt  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  are  fome  Perlons,  who  being 
lull  of  Modefty  and  a  Praife-worthy  Referve,  for  fear  of  ading  inconfiftently  with  them- 
felves,  keep  up  to  their  firft  Refolution,  by  a  confiant  Pradice  of  Virtue,  by  great  Care,  and  an 
equal  Application  to  be  inftruded  :  Who  fincerely  acknowledge  their  own  Faults,  readily  do 
Juft  ice  to  their  Neighbour’s  Virtues,  and  endeavour  to  corred  themfelves  by  the  good  Patterns 
that  are  let  before  them  :  Inwardly,  they  are  full  of  Regard  and  Submiffion  towards  their  Supe- 
nois,  together  with  Benevolence  and  Uprightnefs  towards  their  Equals:  Outwardly,  their  Beha- 
vioui  is  eafy,  and  at  the  fame  time,  never  deviates  from  a  modeft  Gravity.  If  any  one  amongft 
you  polie  ft  es  thefe  Qualifications,  tho’  perhaps  he  has  no  great  Share  of  natural  Underftanding, 
widen  of  you  can  reful'e  him  your  Efteem  and  Friendlhip  ?  Doubtlefs,  each  will  more  willingly 
prize  him,  the  more  fincerely  he  is  feen  to  humble  himfelf.  Weigh  what  I  have  now  told  yon, 
and  it  will  be  fufficient  to  let  you  underhand  the  Neceffity  and  Pradice  of  that  Attention  which 
I  require.  ‘  ]n 
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Failings.  To  be  smhrv'V  F^  ^  ^u"  ,mUi^Ilave„?n  ardent  and  couragious  Zeal  againft  his  own 
not  exempted  from§Sttfuault,S  b°*of  Omifilon  and  Commiffion,  is,  what  the  wifeft  are 
the  Chamber  of  bein®  w  V  V7  kn0™  hoW  to  ,correa  them,  they,  on  that  Account,  don't  forfeit 
duacontrary  to  Tel™  ^  7  7  °UTgL  to  examine,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  his  Con- 
theirDue:  If  forinftance  1,,.  f'lf.i  °i|C  /’  ,7  •  lenders  t0  his  Superiors  and  his  Equals  all 

thing  elcnpes  him  thî  favours  tl  'r  "*  ^  °f  3  So“  a»d  a  faithful  Friend  !  If  no- 

univerfal  Deceit  and  Un'mftirp-  F  prr“Ptlon  of  the  Age,  which  at  prefent,  promotes  over  all, 
fure  into  thefe  Diforders  vet  it"  or  a  £  10  i'01;  a,e  not  Men  who  will  plunge  yourlelt  with  Plea- 
reapt  from  the  Converfatinn  f™7  jPP^n>  1  lat  Pome  °f  you  being  deftitute  of  the  Advantages 

Faults  of  this  Nature Ex  11  ^  Mafter’  ,a"d  a  virtuous  Frie'>d,  may  heedleisly  fall  into 

ing  every  one' ofyouvour “ IT rfeIvesf  uPoncthis  Poi‘U  with  the  utmoft  Exadnefs,  and  revolv- 
lincere  Repentance  buNX^’  y°“  ^  ?in&  ^  muftfpeedily  tetrad  it  by  a 

Period  of  Time  been  a  wicked’  M  iXft  ^ Ives  to  be  call  down  or  to  cool  :  Have  you  till  this 
of  a  Robber  ?  Yet  von  m  7?  ^7  H^e  you  for  a  lon§  tlme  Ptaftifed  the  (hameful  Trade 

virtuous  But  if  a  IflT  T**  tbls,Paf  [orwal'd  wipeout  the  old  Stains,  and  become  wife  and 

ing  lived  as  I  hitherto  ST  f  han%e  K  wrouSht>  (lla11  make  this  Refiedion  ;  “  Hav- 

upon  as  a  Trick  and  “  y  7 U  1  h?nceforward  live  well>  my  Converfion  will  be  look'd 

ln  of  X  vlll  !pd  V  asuHyP°crl(y  :  The  World,  far  from  entertaining  a  better  Oni- 

felf  fi^oTlh  If^k  M  the,ftro"gelft  Suspicions  againft  me,  and  I  flail  draw  upon  my 
t,  w  ,  .K  l  ,  h;  Id  tkls  Man>  after  fuch  a  Refledion,  ihould  bravely  fav  to  himfelf-  ««  Let 

AndTam  Wr  TfJff °f  Cha'X “  »  «ncere,  and  7  fltall  be  conftan 
ioh  a  Courage  !  7  t0  £  ^  £°  ^  “  Hu^dldation.  O  how  much  would  I  efteem 

hisINdirhhnnr’/FUTh  Pan  ougkt  to  have  a  wife  and  moderate  Zeal  with  Regard  to 

^  Neighbours  Failings  By  this  I  do  not  at  all  pretend  to  prevent  you,  from  affifting  your 

Neighbour  to  become  virtuous.  Tho'  we  owe  our  firft  Cares  to  our  own  private  Pertedion 

yet  we  cannot  negled  taking  feme  Concern  in  that  of  our  Friends,  without  failing  in  one  of  tfe 

!  •  w  7la  Dutles  °[  true  Fnendfhip.  But  if  we  are  to  reprove  others,  there  is  a  Way  to  do 

F  WltiAdrage  t0  -lhnmj  ,.The  Advice  I’011  g‘ve,  muft  not  only  always  proceed  from  a  fincere 
Fiiemfthip  but  it  muft  be  delivered  in  mild  civil  Terms,  fo  as  to  fweeten  all  the  difagreeable  Part 

of  the  Rebuke.  In  this  we  muff  exert  ail  the  Tendernefs  with  which  Friendihip  can  infpire  us 
and  feafonably  draw  different  Pidures  of  the  Virtues,  fetting  them  in  the  moft  amiable  Li»ht  : 
And  painting  Vice  fo,  as  that  its  Deformity  may  ftrike  with  Horror  ;  yet  all  this  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  as  to  touch  the  Heart,  without  ruffling  the  Paffions.  If  we  aft  otherways,  if  we  ap¬ 
ply  too  rough  a  Hand  to  a  fenfible  Part,  without  allowing  a  Man  time  to  guard  againft  the  Con- 
fufion  aiiling  from  the  Sui prize,  in  vain  load  we  afterwards  endeavour  to  recompofe  this  exafpe- 
rated  IVImo,  wnich  ftaits  too  far  aiide  at  firft,  and  is  ever  after  in  Danger  of  remaining  incorri¬ 
gible.  b 


For  which  Reafon,  in  my  Opinion,  when  we  go  about  to  correft  a  Fault  in  anyone,  the  moft 
effectual  and  the  fureft  Way,  is  not  that  of  Words  :  And  tho’  we  may  take  that  Method  amonp-ft 
ourfelves,  yet  I  would  lay  no  great  Strefs  upon  it  with  Regard  to  others.  J  look  upon  every  Man 
who  attacks  my  Failings,  as  my  Mafter:  With  this  View,  I  receive  with  Pleafure  and  Thanks 
the  Advice  that  is  given  ine.  I  am  fenfible  how  little  Progrefs  I  have  made  in  the  Paths  of  true 
Wifdom.  Alas  !  I  have  already  loft  a  great  many  of  my  Teeth,  and  I  am  half  deaf.  That  X 
may  anfwer  the  Ardour  which  I  fee  in  you,  I  pafs  whole  Nights  in  meditating.  Notwithftand- 
ing  my  Age  and  Application,  I  am  by  no  means  exempt  from  Vice:  Why  fhouîd  I  be  furprized,  if 
I  am  not  found  to  be  faultlefs?  It  is  faid,  that  it  is  the  Duty  of  a  Scholar  to  conceal  the  Faults' of 
his  Mafter:  But,  if  by  this  it  is  meant,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Difciple  to  correft  his  Mafter 
this  Maxim  is  not  true  :  Or  at  leaft,  all  the  Truth  that  is  in  it,  is,  that  the  Difciple  ought  not  in 
correfting  his  Mafter,  to  ufe  either  too  much  Freedom,  or  too  abjeft  a  Diffimulation  :  Do  you  all 
affift  me  in  bringing  the  Good  I  have  about  me  to  Perfection,  and  in  entirely  rooting  out  whatever 
is  faulty,  that  thus  we  may  mutually  help  one  another  in  our  Progrefs:  Let  us  begin  with  ex- 
erciflng,  with  Regard  to  one  another,  the  Zeal  which  we  ought  to  have  for  the  Perfection  of 
our  Neighbour. 


Letter  of  Exhortation  from  the  fame  Wang  yong  ming,  to  his  Difcipks. 

MY  dear  Difciples,  in  all  the  Letters  that  I  have  received  from  you,  which  have  been  a  good 
many,  ye  all  exprefs  a  great  deal  of  Repentance  for  what  is  paft,  and  a  great  deal  oN Re- 
folution  for  what  is  to  come.  "This  gives  me  an  unexpreflible  Joy  and  Comfort,  but  I  would 
feel  a  great  deal  more,  if  I  were  fure  that  thefe  are  not  empty  Difcourfes,  and  that  they  are  your 
real  Sentiments.  What  I  wflh  above  all  things,  is,  that  each  of  you  may  fee  the  moft  fecret  Intri¬ 
cacies  of  his  own  Heart,  as  plainly  as  he  fees  the  moft  fenfible  Objefts  at  Noon-Day.  This  is  of 
the  utmoft  Importance.  For  how  can  a  Man  coireft  his  own  Faults  and  Failings,  if  he  does  not 
fee  them.  On  the  contrary,  a  Man  who  is  always  watchful  over  his  own  Faults,  that  he  may 
inftantly  correft  them,  loon  becomes  Mafter  of  his  own  Heait.  Where  is  the  Man  who  is 
blamelefs  ?  I  dare  affirm,  there  is  none.  And  he  .who  knows  how  to  correft  his  Faults  aright, 
is  the  Man  who  is  the  moft  perfect.  Kyu  pc  y  a,  in  his  Time,  was  lookt  upon  as  a  wife  Man, 
and  yet  it  happened  that  all  his  Application  was  dnefted  to  commit  out  a  few  faults 5  nor  could 
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be  fucceed,  even  in  this.  Ching  tang  and  Confuçius  very  juftly  were  look’d  upon  as  Sages  of  the 
firft  Order,  yet  their  principal  Maxim  was,  inceflantly  to  labour  to  correct  themfelves;  and  they 
judged  this  Care  to  be  neceflary  to  prevent  their  falling  into  confiderable  Faults.  I  hear  it  pretty 
frequently  faid,  How  can  one  be  fault lefs ,  unlefs  he  were  a  Yau  or  a  Shun  ?  But  tho’  this  Saying 
is  become  proverbial,  yet  I  do  not  think  it  isexadtly  true.  Thefe  Words  do  not  give  us  an  Idea  of 
Tail  and  Shun,  fuch  as  indeed  they  were,  and  as  they  knew  themfelves  to  be.  If  thefe  two 
wife  Kings  had  given  themfelves  out  as  Men  exempted  from  every  Failing,  they  thereby  would 
have  lefs  deferved  the  Epithet  of  Wife.  But  they  were  far  from  this  Way  of  thinking.  And 
this  is  eafy  to  be  proved  from  a  Maxim  of  theirs,  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Shu  king .  On  the 
one  Hand ,  the  Heart  of  Man  is  full  of  JVeaknefs  and  a  Propenfity  to  Evil.  On  the  other  Hand 
true  Good ,  which  forms  as  it  were  the  Center  of  ReaJ'on ,  confjts  in  an  almojl  indivifable  Point . 
A  pure  Jimple  Intention  is  necefj'ary  to  preferve  us  always  in  the  Juft  Mean. 

We  fee,  by  this  Paflfage  of  the  Shu  king>  what  Opinion  thefe  great  Men  entertained  of  themfelves. 
They  doubtlefs  looked  upon  themfelves  to  be  Men  ;  which  made  them  pronounce  in  general, 
that  the  Heart  of  Man  is  full  of  Weaknefs  :  That  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  in  the  Juft  Mean  : 
And  that  we  muft  make  ftrong  Endeavours  to  preferve  ourfelves  in  the  requifite  Purity  and  Sim¬ 
plicity.  In  fhort,  we  fee  that  all  the  wife  Men  of  Antiquity,  far  from  thinking  themfelves  free 
from  Faults,  have  look’d  upon  the  Care  of  correcting  themfelves  as  one  of  their  principal  Duties. 
If  fome  by  this  way,  have  made  fuch  Progrefs  as  to  commit  none,  it  was  not  becaufe  their  Hearts 
were  formed  in  another  Manner  than  thofe  of  other  Men,  and  not  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  Weak- 
nefles  ;  but  becaufe,  by  curbing  themfelves,  by  watching  with  inceflant  Care  over  their  moft  fe- 
cret  Motions,  and  efpecially  by  looking  upon  themfelves  as  being  full  of  Faults,  they  at  laft  at¬ 
tained  to  be  faultlefs.  I  fee  it  clearly,  my  dear  Difciple,  that  this  is  the  Path  in  which  we  ought 
to  tread.  But  I  fee  it  too  late,  my  ancient  Habits  have  left  the  fame  Weaknefs  in  my  Heart,  as 
an  inveterate  Difeafe  occafions  in  the  Human  Body. 

For  this  Reafon,  I  earneftly  exhort  you,  inceflantly  to  be  upon  your  Guard,  and  not  to  expofe 
yourfelves  to  the  fame  Difficulties  as  I  have  done,  by  letting  your  Failings  grow  into  Habits. 
If,  while  you  are  yet  young,  while  your  Spirits  are  aClive,  and  your  Imagination  warm  ;  if  before 
the  Inconveniencies  of  Age,  and  the  Cares  of  a  Family  have  engroffed  your  Heart  ;  you  labour 
earneftly  ;  your  Progrefs  will  be  great,  and  your  Difficulties  but  fmall  :  But  if  you  (hall  delay  it, 
befides  the  daily  Encreafe  of  the  Cares  of  this  Life,  old  Age  muft  damp  your  Underftanding,  and 
impair  your  Vigor.  If  there  are  Inftances  of  fome  Perfons  who  have  thus  delayed  it,  and  yet 
have  afterwards  attained  to  true  Wifdom,  this  could  not  have  done  without  very  extraordinary 
Efforts,  efpecially,  if  it  happened  after  they  were  forty  or  fifty  Years  of  Age.  After  this  Period 
of  Life,  the  Defires  of  Reformation  that  we  form,  are  commonly  as  unfuccefsful  as  thofe  of  a 
Man  who  would  ftop  the  Sun  upon  our  Horizon,  when  he  fees  it  fetting,  and  conveying  its 
Light  from  our  Eyes.  This  therefore  was  underftood  by  Confucius ,  when  he  faid,  that  at  forty 
or  fifty  Years  of  Age,  a  Man  no  longer  keeps  his  Underftanding.  Thefe  Words  are  remarkable, 
and  feem  to  imply  an  Exaggeration,  yet  they  contain  a  very  fenfible  Truth,  and  a  Truth  which 
the  fame  Confucius  elfewhere  expreffes  in  more  fimple  Terms.  It  is  not,  fays  he,  but  after  many 
Struggles  that  we  arrive  at  true  Wifdom:  If  we  do  not  labour  early,  how  can  we  fupport  them 
in  old  Age,  whofe  infeperable  Attendant  is  Weaknefs?  Alas  !  I  who  tell  you  this,  and  who  begun 
this  Purfuit  too  late,  have  but  too  great  Experience  of  the  Truth  of  thefe  Words.  This  induces 
me  to  prefs  you  to  make  the  beft  of  your  Time,  that  you  may  not  be  expofed  to  a  ufelefs  Re- 
-  pentance. 

The  fame  Wangyong  ming  being  at  home  in  the  Province  of  the  Chêkyang ,  one  Year  in  a  very 
dry  Summer,  the  (*)  Chi  ju  of  the  Place  wrote  to  him,  to  afk  him  if  there  was  any  Secret  to 
procure  the  Rain  to  fall,  or  if  he  knew  any  Man  who  had  fuch  a  Secret.  Wang  yong  ming  re¬ 
turned  him  a  verbal  Anfwer  to  his  firft  Letter.  Next  Day,  the  Chi  fu  wrote  another  more 
preffing. 

To  this  fécond  Letter,  Wangyong  ming  made  the  following  Anfwer. 

Yefterday,  two  of  your  Officers,  Tang  and  Li ,  prefented  to  me  a  (f*)  Letter,  which  you  did 
me  the  Honour  to  write  me.  I  found  that  it  demanded  of  me  a  Secret  for  making  the  Rain  to 
fall.  Never  was  there  a  Man  more  furprized  and  confounded,  than  I  was  at  this.  My  Sur¬ 
prize  and  Confufion  encreafed  a  great  deal,  when  this  Morning  I  received  by  the  Hands  of  Shin 
tfyc ,  your  fécond  Letter,  which  is  ftill  more  prefling  than  your  firft.  The  Ways  of  fyen  are 
dark  ;  our  Underftanding  traces  them  in  vain  ;  and  who  am  I,  that  I  fhould  value  myfelf  upon 
penetrating  into  them,  and  feeing  them  diftindtly  ?  Yet,  you  difcover  fo  much  Compaffion  for 
the  People,  that  I  cannot  reafonably  forbear  telling  you  my  Thoughts  upon  that  Point.  I  have 
prayed  for  a  long  time ,  anfwered  Confuçius ,  upon  an  Occafion  which  you  know  of.  In  effe<ft,  the 
Prayer  of  a  wife  Man  does  not  precifely  confift  in  reciting  fome  Forms  of  Prayer  in  Time  of  Need, 
but  in  a  regular  Conduct  which  he  takes  care  to  obferve.  It  is  fome  Years  fince  you  was  born  in 
the  Country  of  (J)  Twc:  Have  you  not  taken  care  before  hand  to  pray,  that  as  far  as  you  can  you 
may  prevent  or  foften  the  Mileries  of  the  People,  and  render  them  happy  and  content  ?  Have  you 
delayed  it  till  this  time?  Doubtlefs  not.  Yet  the  Rain  does  not  fall  according  to  your  Wiffies. 
that  is  true ,  but  what  better  Way  is  there  for  obtaining  it  ? 

(*)  Or,  Governor.  (J)  The  ancient  Name  »f  a  Country,  now  the  Province  of 

(f)  The  Chineje  literally  has  it.  Your  honourable  Tnltruaions.  Chè  {rang. 


Anciently, 


6zi 


en- 
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larged  theirPrilonerQt^1*îl*nîltj  î5  Pldnces  Nidged  their  Tables  and  their.  Diverfions,  (*) 
relieved  bv  their  ChaHt  lmfwed  ?eir  ImPods>  carefully  regulated  the  Ceremonies  a-new,  and 
caufed  the  Afîifhnr  f*  5°m  Slcknefs  and  Poverty  oppreffed  with  Sorrow.  Then  they 
felvs (+)Sh"A  to  be  implored  by  all  5  and  they  them! 
CeremZ  S  in  hnnn  TV0f  theLPeoPle‘  1  find  corded  in  the'  ancient  Books,  the 
Scrutiny  into  their  nwnr°  y*?* t0  beg  for  Rain.  Î  find  that  the  Princes  making  a  fevere 
thefe  very  Princes  in  arkne»0*!  d  *’  ^55  !°  tkem^ves  all  the  public  Calamities.  I  find  that 
ki  the  Chun  tCvu  nnH  tE  ^5  tkeir  Faults,  begged  for  time  to  correct  them.  The  (J)  Li 
This  is  what  1  am  tanerhf  U  S-  nam^d  bave  great  Numbers  of  Examples  in  this  kind. 
wWm&î ChLZ* 7  ld°  not.  find  that  it  was  then  believed,  that  a  few 

following  Ages  there  were  JP\PrecatlIJ§ [Ejaculations  upon  the  Water,  could  obtain  Rain.  If  in 

ever  there  was  Ocnfi  w°  ome  (ll)  ^au  tfh  who  we  are  afiured  could  create  Rain  when- 
und  a  fol  d  v  ;  t0 that  they  were  Men  of  a  pure  blamelefs  Life, 

the  Empte  vef  for  MlTV  5^  ^  th(*  did  DOt  exa%  conform  «>  the  true  Practice  of 
thereby  they  might  command  ÎÎZ  ^  and  ^  extraordinai7  Men  :  And  that 

romantic  HfiïnriÎt  ,lIPon  which  the  Credibility  of  Things  of  this  kind  refis  ?  Upon 

and  all  Men  nf  ^  f  \  and  other  Cannonical  Books  mention  no  fuch  thing  ; 

If  ™  5k  ’  l05.UP°n  what  is  faid  on  this  head,  as  amufing  Stories.  Far  lefs 

dre1s  5  def°  a  KlbUte  T7  i^Ch  VirtUS  t0  the  prefent  Tau  ff'é'  They  are  a  Parcel  of  viIe  Scoun- 

the  r’  Ld5P1C5e  p  th?  M°U?îebanks  at  FairS}  Wh°  difPerfe  a11  kind  of  ^pertinences  from 

rhVn5  Sf  An  ,klnd’  llave  Thunder  Lightning,  Winds,  Rain,  and  other 

Changes  of  the  Air,  at  their  difpofal  ?  How  incredible  is  that  ? 

riV™  is>  that  retting  afide  all  Affairs  that  may  obftruû  it  another  time,  you 
examine  yourfelf  a-part,  deny  yourfelt  and  every  one  about  you,  in  all  Expences  and  Luxuries  ;  ex¬ 
actly  repan  _  the  Wrongs  that  you  may  have  done  ;  and  then  with  pure  upright  Intentions,  with 
lincere  Sentiments  of  Penitence  and  Grief,  invoke  Shan,  Chwen,  She ,  in  Name,  and  in  Favours 

°/  !he  PeoPle  °/  y°-Ur  £1§ht  ®  Hyen ■  As  for  the  Prayers  and  pretended  Secrets  of  the  Tau  tie 
it  the  People  of  their  own  accord  employ  them,  be  you  fatisfied  with  letting  them  alone,  and  not 
P-h^tmg  them  :  But  lay  no  Strefs  on  them  yourfelf,  and  never  difeover  any  Value  for  them. 

W  at  you  may  depend  upon  is,  that  if  in  your  ordinary  Conduct,  you  have  nothing  wherewith 

ttt7U  C?n  accu^e  heP°re  (*)  Shin  mng j  if  on  the  prefent  Occafions,  you  redouble  your 

Watch  over  yourfelf,  and  at  the  Head  of  your  Colleagues  and  Subalterns,  pray  with  an  upright 
and  a  pore  Intention  ;  tho’  the  Drought  were  equally  fatal  to  me,  let  Share  of  Virtue  be  ever  fo 
fmall,  I  don’t  make  any  Difference  betwixt  my  Interefis,  and  thofe  of  the  People.  If  I 
really  had  any  Secret  for  procuring  the  defired  Rain,  could  I  be  fo  hard-hearted  as  to  fee 
them  afflided  without  relieving  them  ?  Would  I  have  put  you  to  the  Trouble  of  fending  two 
Mefiages  to  me  on  this  Head  ?  Had  I  done  this,  I  muft  have  been  a  Brute.  Lafily,  I  promife  you, 
that  in  a  Day  or  two,  I  will  go  to  the  Suburbs  of  the  South,  to  fécond,  by  my  Prayers,  your 
Compafiion  for  the  People.  If  you  take  my  Advice,  you  will  confine  yourfelf  to  hearty  fincere 
Prayers,  without  giving  into  thefe  Errors,  and  without  having  it  in  your  View  to  gain  a  (4.)  Name 
to  yourfelf.  Tyen,  naifed  as  he  is  above  us,  is  never  infenfible  to  a  fincere  and  perfed  Virtue. 

The  Perfon  who  has  printed  this  Book,  adds  by  Way  of  Note.  In  public  Calamities,  in  Inun¬ 
dations,  or  Droughts,  this  is  the  Way  in  which  we  are  to  ad.  We,  in  this  Manner,  are  to 
do  all  that  depends  on  us.  To  lay  Strefs  upon  the  pretended  Secrets  of  the  Tau  tfe ,  or  to  difeo¬ 
ver  any  Value  for  them,  is  great  Blindnefs. 


/ 


/ 


(*)  Song  enlarged  the  Innocent,  and  thofe  who  were  lefs 
guilty.  < 

<f)  Literally  it  is  ;  Mountains,  Rivers,  Territories,  and  Do¬ 
minions  of  each  Prince  :  That  is  to  fay,  the  Tutelary  Spirits  of 
the  Country.  This  is  an  ordinary  Figure  among  the  Chinefe. 

(t)  Thefe  two  Books  mention  the  Ceremony  Yu,  in  order  to 
obtain  Rain.  The  Li  ki  fays,  that  it  was  addreft  to Ti.  The 
ancient  Books  fometimes  mention  Sbang  ti  ;  fometimes  only 
Ti.  As  we  indifferently  fay,  Offer  to  the  Lord,  or  Offer  to  the 
mojl  high  Lord. 


(Jj)  Miniftersor  the  Sedt  of  Tau. 

(§)  The  City  of  the  firft  Order,  of  which  this  Mandarin  was 
the  firft  Officer,  had  in  its  Jurifdidtion,  eight  Cities  of  the  third 
Order. 

(»)  Shin  ftgnifies  Spirit,  fpiritual,  excellent,  impenetrable  • 
Ming  ;  Intelligence,  Knowledge,  clear  Penetration,  iffc.  I  leave 
the  Reader  to  determine  the  Senfe  of  this  Expreffion,  by  what 
goes  before,  and  whatjfollows. 

(4*)  Th‘  -  is  to  fay.  To  gam  the  Reputation  of  being  a  compaf* 
fionate  Man,  and  tender  of  the  People’s  Sufferings. 
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L  Y  E  (*)  N  Y  U,  or,  the  Jliuftirous  Women . 

ON  G  KO  being  of  an  Age  fit  for  Study,  was  fen t  by  his  Mother  to  School.  One 
Day,  as  he  returned  from  it,  fhe  afked  him,  dividing  her  Thread,  how  far  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  in  his  Studies,  and  what  he  had  learned?  The  Child  ingenuoufly  anfwering, 
that  he  had  yet  learned  nothing,  file  immediately  took  a  Knife  and  cut  a  Piece  of  Work  which 
flae  had  in  the  Loom.  The  Boy  trembling,  afked  why  (he  had  done  that.  My  Son,  faid  file, 
you,  by  learning  nothing,  have  done  the  fame  thing,  and  worfe.  When  a  Man  would  become 
wife,  and  render  himfelf  illuftrious,  he  muft  apply  in  good  earneft,  and  profit  by  what  he  hears. 
This  is  the  only  Means  of  living  peaceably  at  home,  and  of  entring  into  public  Pofts,  without 
hazarding  any  thing.  If  you  negledt  Study,  as  you  do,  you  will  be  only  a  Wretch,  expofed 
to  all  the  Miferies  of  the  meaneft  Conditions  of  Life.  If  you  undervalue  Wifdom,  and  thus 
lofe  the  Time  appointed  for  acquiring  it,  it  were  better  for  you  to  betake  yourfelf  to  the  Trade  of 
a  Porter,  or  any  other  Bufinefs  that  can  make  you  live.  If  a  Woman  can  do  nothing,  and  a 
Man  has  learned  in  his  Youth  to  do  nothing,  they  muft  either  fteal,  or  become  Slaves.  This  is 
commonly  faid,  and  nothing  is  more  true. 

Mong  ko  was  ftruck  with  the  Adfion  and  Words  of  his  Mother.  He  took  T’fe  fe  for  his  Maf- 
ter,  and  improved  fo  well  under  him,  that  he  became  a  great  Philofopher,  and  the  moft  eminent 
Man  of  his  Age.  One  Day,  entering  into  an  inner  Chamber  wherein  his  Wife  was,  he  found 
Art  example  her  not  very  decently  dreft.  Upon  this  he  was  ftartled,  retired  haftily,  and  it  was  fome  time  be- 
of  Conjugal  fore  he  faw  her.  His  Wife  went  to  her  Mother  in  Law,  and  as  it  were  taking  Leave  of  her  ; 
Chaftity*  -t  a  common  Saying,  faid  fhe  to  her,  that  when  a  Wife  is  retired  in  her  Chamber,  the  Hufband 
feldom  or  never  intrudes  thither,  during  the  Day-time.  When  I  laft  was  in  my  Chamber,  my 
Hufband  furprized  me  a  little  negligently  dreft,  and  feemed  to  be  much  difobliged  at  it.  I  fee 
that  he  looks  upon  me  as  a  Stranger.  A  Woman  cannot  decently  live  any  time  in  a  ftrange 
Houfe.  I  am  therefore  come  to  bid  you  farewell,  that  I  may  return  to  my  Mother’s  Houfe. 

The  Mother  of  Mongpo  immediately  called  him,  and  faid  to  him  :  Son,  when  a  Man  enters 
into  a  Houfe,  he  ought  to  inform  himfelf  if  any  body  is  within,  he  fhould  give  Notice  of  his 
being  there,  by  a  Servant,  or  leafthe  fhould  raife  his  Voice,  that  he  may  be  heard  before  he  enters. 
You  know  that  this  isufual:  And  indeed  it  is  the  Way  to  find  the  Hall  in  Order  after  you  enter 
it.  As  for  all  other  Apartments,  when  the  Door  is  opened  to  a  Man,  he  ought  to  have  his  Eyes  on 
the  Ground.  You  have  been  deficient  in  this,  my  Son,  and  thereby  difcovered  an  Ignorance 
of  the  Rites.  After  this,  how  will  it  become  you  to  be  rigid  towards  others.  (•'(-)  Mong  ko  re¬ 
ceived  this  Reprimand  humbly  and  thankfully,  and  then  was  reconciled  with  his  Wife. 

A  long  time  after,  MongtJ'e  being  at  the  Court  of  Tfi3  he  appeared  a  little  melancholy.  When 
his  Mother  afked  him  the  Reafon,  he  declined  giving  her  a  pofitive  Anfwer.  Another  Day  as  he 
was  wrapt  up  in  Thought,  he  handled  his  Staff,  and  fell  a  fighing:  His  Mother  perceived  it,  and 
faid  to  him  :  My  Son,  you  lately  appeared  melancholy  to  me,  and  diffembled  the  Caufe.  To 
Dav  you  figb,  when  you  are  handling  your  Staff.  What  is  the  Matter  ?  Mother,  anfwered  Mong 
tfe ,  I  have  heard  that  a  wife  Man  ought  not  to  afpire  to  Pofts  and  Rewards,  but  by  honeft  Means. 
And  that  when  Princes  will  not  hear  us,  we  ought  not  to  lavifh  our  Advices  upon  them  :  And 
that  if  they  hear  us  without  profiting  by  us,  we  ought  not  to  frequent  their  Court.  I  fee  that 
the  true  Do&rine  is  negleded  here.  I  want  to  retire,  but  I  fee  you  are  now  aged.  This  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  Trouble,  and  is  the  Subjed  of  my  Uneafinefs  and  Grief. 

The  Duty  of  a  Wife,  anfwers  the  Mother,  is  to  provide  Viduals,  to  few,  and  to  take  care 
of  the  Infide  of  the  Houfe.  The  Outfide  is  not  her  Province.  When  we  are  Girls,  we  are 
fubjeded  to  a  Father  and  Mother.  When  we  are  married,  we  depend  upon  our  Hufbands,  and 
v/e  ought  to  follow  them  whither  they  pleafe  to  carry  us.  Laftly,  when  we  are  Widows,  and 
when  our  Sons  are  advanced  in  Years,  we  ought  to  follow  them  as  we  once  did  our  Hufbands. 
This  is  what  the  Rites  prefcribe  with  Regard  to  our  Sex.  I  am  aged,  it  is  true,  but  no  matter 
for  that.  Do  your  Duty,  my  Son  ;  I  fhall  be  no  Obftacle  to  you  :  I  know  how  to  do  mine  too. 

King  kyang  a  young  Lady  of  Quality  was  married  to  Mu  pê ,  who  held  the  Rank  of  ~la  Jit 
at  the  Court  of  Lii  :  She  had  a  Son  whole  Name  was  Wen  pc.  When  Mû  pê  died,  King  kyang 
finding  herfelf  charged  with  the  Education  of  her  Son,  took  care  to  make  him  ftudy  a  good  deal; 
when  his  Studies  were  over,  and  he  returned  Home,  fhe  had  a  watchful  Eye  over  his  Conducft, 
and  obferved  more  than  once,  that  they  who  came  to  fee  Wen  pc  treated  him  with  a  great  deal  oi 
Ceremony.  From  whence  (he  concluded  that  her  Son  keeping  Company  only  with  thofe  who 
were  his  Inferiors,  both  in  Age  and  other  Relpedts,  he  would  look  upon  himfelf  as  ftanding  no 
longer  in  need  of  Inftrufdion. 


(*)  kye,  Illuftrious  ;  Nyu,  Women.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought,  that  what  is  contained  in  this  Colleftion,  does  not  an- 
fwer  fo  pompous  a  Title.  We  are  to  conclude  one  of  thefe 
two  things  ;  Either,  that  the  Chine  fe  are  not  very  fcrupulous 
whether  the  Title  of  a  Book  is  juft  or  not,  or  that  certain 


Things  are  a  great  deal  more  raifed  in  their  Ideas,  than  they 
are  in  ours;  which  is  indeed  true  enough. 

(*)  Mong  was  the  Name  of  the  Family.  Ko  was  his  Sur¬ 
name,  or,  as  the  Cbinefe  calls  it,  his  little  Name.  ^Tje  is  an 
honourable,  Manner  of  naming  any  one.  , 

One 
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One  Day  when  the  Company  was  retired,  (he  called  him  to  her,  to  give  him  a  Reprimand. 

1  •  pC  /*  ai  1  "  r  j°  lim>  .  en  (*)  ^  va?ig  was  going  out  of  the  Hall  of  Audience,  one  of 
.  r  ar  ers  A111  00  ed,  and  his  Stocking  fell  down.  While  he  was  looking  about  him,  he  could 
1  ;  i°^  ei  °?  w^0IJn  he  thought  he  had  (J-)  a  Right  to  defire  to  tye  his  Stocking  up.  Upon 

maini-oin^ri  ^  ^  When  kong  always  had  three  good  Friends  at  his  Side.  He 

"L.  ^  j  9™cers1for  °bferving  his  Faults,  and  for  reprehending  him  3  and  not  a  Day  pa  Red 
°  ptfl£  H!a\Wlth.0Ut  hearmg  thirty  Perfons  telling  him  of  his  Failings.  Chgw  kong, ,  at  an  En- 
t;lr^ei  ^threu  timf  P^fei?ted  the  moft  exquifite  Meats  to  the  old  Men.  He  dreff  their  Hair 
ç  r  T  ’  an  w  f?  *J"?e  Unties  of  his  Function  obliged  him  to  make  Vifits,  he  vifited  upwards 
o  even  y  poor  o  .  Men,  who  lived  in  the  moft  obfcure  Streets.  The  three  great  Men  I  have 
mentioned  were  Princes,  and  yet  you  fee  how  humble  they  were:  But  it  was  with  Regard  to  People 
more  at>e  t  an  t  emlelves,  for  they  commonly  admitted  no  other  into  their  Prefence.  Thereby  it 
was,  in  a  anner,  moie  eafy  for  them  to  forget  the  Pre-eminence  which  their  Rank  and  Dignity 
gave  t  era,  an  every  Day  to  make  a  fenftble  Progrefs  in  Virtue.  But  you,  my  Son,  take  a  quite 
contrary  .  ay,  you  who  are  young,  and  without  a  Poft,  Yes,  I  fee  all  your  Acquaintances  yeild 
to  you  in  every  thing,  and  look  upon  you  as  their  Superior:  They  are  doubtlefs  young  Perfons, 
an  as  ackwaid  in  the  World  as  you:  What  Advantage  then  can  you  reap  from  thefe  Acquain¬ 
IVen  pe  received  this  Reprimand  with  Thankfulnefs,  owned  himfelf  to  have  been  in  the  Wrong, 
and  amended  his  conduct:  He  contracted  an  Intimacy  with  grave  Perfons,  whom  he  look’d  upon 
as  his  Matters.  He  was  commonly  feen  in  Company  with  venerable  old  Men  ;  he  ferved  them  as 
their  Guide  and  Support  as  they  walked  along,  and  even  waited  on  them  at  Table.  King  kyang 
upon  this  felt  agréai  Joy.  Behold  now,  faid  floe,  my  Son  forms  himfelf,  and  is  become  a  Man. 

When  Wen  pe  began  to  enter  into  the  Government,  King  kyatig  made  him  a  fhort  Difcourlè; 
in  which  by  Similies,  all  drawn  from  the  Art  of  making  Stuffs,  in  which  Hie  employed  herfelf, 
fhe  laid  before  him  the  Qualifications  of  fuch  as  ought  to  fill  the  principal  Polls  in  a  Kingdom. 

Sometime  after,  Whenpê returning  to  the  Palace,  went  to  falutehis  Mother,  and  he  found  her  par¬ 
celling  out  her  Thread.  Wen  pé  teftified  fome  Concern,  lead  that  Trade  fhould  do  fome  Disho¬ 
nour  to  his  Family,  and  it  might  be  fufpeCled,  as  if  he  did  not  treat  her  very  well.  King  kyang 
fending  forth  a  great  Sigh,  thefe,  cried  fhe,  are  the  falfe  Notions,  by  which  this,  once  fo  flourifhing. 

Kingdom  is  now  ruin’d.  What!  my  Son,  can  you,  who  have  fludied  fo  much,  and  who  are 
now  cloathed  with  Authority,  be  ignorant?  I  have  many  things  to  acquaint  you  with;  hear 
them  attentively.  The  wife  Kings  of  Antiquity,  induftrioufly  fought  for  the  pooreft  Grounds, 
whereon  they  might  fettle  their  Subjects.  One  of  their  greate ft  Secrets  in  the  Art  of  Governing, 
was,  to  employ  the  People  in  laborious,  and  even  fatiguing,  Works;  and  they  were  certainly  in  the 
right.  Fatigue  and  Labour  renders  a  Man  careful  and  virtuous,  but  Idlenefs  and  Luxury  beget 
and  cherifh  Vice.  The  Inhabitants  of  fat  fertile  Soils,  are  commonly  very  lazy  and  voluptuous; 
but  they  whofe  Ground  are  poor,  are  Men  of  Induftry  and  Virtue. 

Befides,  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that  in  wife  Antiquity,  Labour  and  Induftry  were  appointed  Induftry  of 
only  for  the  People.  How  much  did  our  Emperors  themfelves  work?  They  regulated  their  Fi- 
nances,  examined  their  Magiftrates,  and  the  Reports  made  to  them  by  the  feveral  Magiftrates.  7 
They  had  the  Neceffities  of  the  People  to  watch  over  ;  and  they  provided  for  them  as  good 
Matters  and  Paftors.  They  regulated  the  Punifhments,  and  the  laft  appeal  always  lay  to  them, 
with  Regard  to  the  Chaftifements  of  Criminals.  They  had  the  public  Ceremonies  to  perform 
cat  ftated  Times,  and  to  prepare  them  for  feveral  Days  beforehand.  Even  an  Emperor  was  not 
fuffered  to  repofe  or  to  divert  himfelf,  unlefs  every  thing  was  in  order.  The  very  fame  Rule 
was  obferved  with  Regard  to  the  Tributary  Princes.  They  paffed  the  Morning  in  acquitting  them¬ 
felves  of  the  Duty  and  Service  they  owed  to  the  Emperor,  according  to  the  Orders  they  had  re¬ 
ceived.  They  employed  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  in  what  regarded  the  Government  of  their 
private  State,  and  the  Evening,  in  examining  Criminal  Affairs.  In  the  Night-time,  they  regu¬ 
lated  their  Workmen  and  daily  Labourers.  The  great  Men  of  the  Empire,  then  fpent  the  Morn¬ 
ing  in  the  Affairs  that  belonged  to  their  own  Sphere.  Towards  Noon,  they  confulted  in  com¬ 
mon  about  what  concerned  the  Government  of  the  State.  In  the  Evening,  they  drew  up  a  Me¬ 
morial  of  the  Things  which  they  were  to  regulate  next  Day.  And  the  Night-time  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Cares  of  their  own  'private  Affairs.  It  was  the  fame  in  Proportion  with  all  Condi¬ 
tions  above  that  of  the  meaneft  People. 

To  go  from  Men  to  Women  ;  Are  you  ignorant  that  the  Queens  wrought  with  their  Own  Extended  to 
Hands  thefe  violet-coloured  Ornaments  which  hung  at  our  Emperor’s  Cap  ?  That  thefe  red  Bor-1  Ra“ks- 
■  ders  which  diftinguilhed  the  Princes  and  the  Dukes,  were  wrought  by  their  Wives  :  That  the 
large  fine  Belts  worn  by  the  great  Men,  and  their  Habits  of  Ceremony,  were  wrought  by  the 
Wives  of  the  very  Perfons  who  wore  them  ?  There  was  a  much  ft  ronger  Reafon,  why  the  Wo- 
m-n  of  an  inferior  Condition  wrought  their  own  Hulbands  Cloaths  with  their  own  Hands. 

Their  Labour  was  not  confined  to  this.  Thefe  Kinds  of  Stuffs  and  Works  were  offered  to  Prin¬ 
ces  either  out  of  Duty,  when  they  who  offered  them  were  their  Subjefts  ;  or  in  Prefents,  when 
the’v  were  not  In  fhort,  it  was  a  Crime  both  for  Women  and  Men  to  lead  a  lazy  Life.  Such 
were  the  Cuftoms  of  our  Anceftors:  and  the  Maxims  of  our  ancient  Kings,  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  us,  and  according  to  which,  great  Men  ought  to  labour,  both  with  their  Hands 

and 


({*)  He  was  Emperor.  '  ,  . 

f)  Becaufe  he  had  no-body  with  him  but  Men,  whom  he 


refpefted  for  their  great  Age  and  Merit. 
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and  their  Head,  were  then  inviolably  praCtifed.  We  are  not  to  forget  thefe  wife  Maxims  2nd 
thefe  laudable  Cufloms. 

Reflect,  my  Son,  that  I  am  a  Widow,  and  that  you  are  but  lately  put  into  Poll.  Are  then 
Lazinefs  and  Pride  becoming  in  you  ?  For  my  Share,  I  endeavour  to  have  nothing  to  reproach 
myfelf  with  on  this  Head  ;  and  you  feem  to  take  that  amifs.  What  can  a  Prince  hope  from  a  Man 
that  has  fuch  Difpofitions  ?  I  am  much  afraid,  leaf!  my  Flufband  has  in  you,  left  me  a  Son  un¬ 
worthy 'of  fuch  a  Father,  and  leaf!  his  Poflerity  fhould  end  in  your  Perfon.  In  effeét,  JVen  pê, 
a  little  time  after,  died  without  Children.  King  kyang ,  during  her  time  of  Mourning,  bewailed 
her  Hufband  in  the  Morning,  and  her  Son  at  Night. 

Ki  kang ,  the  Brother  of  Mu  pe,  an  Uncle  of  IVenpê ,  was  the  Head  of  his  Family,  and  there¬ 
fore  King  kyang ,  according  to  the  Cuftom,  was  to  go  to  his  Houfe.  He  therefore  went  to  in¬ 
vite  her  thither,  and  talked  to  her  with  a  great  deal  of  RefpeCt.  King  kyang  followed  him  with 
Silence.  When  fhe  came  to  the  Houfe  of  Ki  kang>  without  fpeaking  a  Word,  fhe  entered  into 
the  Apartment  that  was  appointed  for  her.  Afterwards,  tho’  Ki  kang  treated  her  always  as  a 
Mother,  yet  fhe  fpoke  very  feldom  to  him,  and  always  in  her  Apartment,  and  at  a  good  Dif- 
tance.  Confuçius,  to  whom  this  Conduct  was  related,  praifed  King  kyang  very  much,  for  her  ex- 
aCt  Obfervance  of  the  Rites. 

icS  irit  When  Tju  and  Tfn  were  at  War  with  one  another,  the  King  of  fju  raifed  an  Army,  the  Com- 
inTMother.mand  of  which  he  gave  to  Tfe  fa.  The  General  falling  fhort  in  Provifions,  difpatched  a 
Courier  to  inform  the  King  of  this.  He  at  the  fame  time  took  that  Opportunity  of  being  re¬ 
membered  to  his  Mother.  The  Courier  repairing  to  her.  How  is  all  with  the  Army,  faid  fhe  ; 
are  the  poor  Soldiers  well?  Madam,  anfwered  the  Meffenger,  Provifions  are  fallen  fcarce  among 
them.  Every  Soldier,  it  is  true,  has  hitherto  had  his  Proportion  of  Peafe,  but  it  has  been  Scanty, 
and  by  Tale.  And  how  does  your  General  live,  replied  lhe  ?  Madam,  faid  the  Meffenger,  he 
feels  the  Famine  likewife;  every  Morning  and  Night,  he  has  only  fome  Herbs  and  fome  very 
forry  Food,  together  with  a  little  black  Rice.  The  Converfation  went  no  further  5  but  fome 
time  after,  when  Tfe  fa  returned  victorious,  his  Mother  fhut  the  Gate  of  her  Houfe  againfl  him. 

Tfe  fa  being  much  furprized  with  this  bad  Reception,  begged  fome  Perfons  of  his  Acquain¬ 
tance,  to  afk  thè  Reafon  of  it  of  his  Mother.  Is  my  Son,  anfwered  fhe,  ignorant  of  what  the 
King  of  Twê  formerly  did  in  a  War  againfl;  U?  Does  he  not  know,  that  when  that  Prince  on 
his  March  received  a  Prefent  of  Wine,  he  gave  it  to  his  Soldiers  to  drink  ?  That  he  did  the  fame 
with  a  Bag  of  dry  roafted  Rice  which  he  received  on  another  Occafion,  and  that  he  referved 
none  either  of  the  Wine  or  the  Rice  to  himfelf.  How  could  my  Son  be  fo  hard  hearted  as  to 
eat  Morning  and  Night,  what  was  dreft  for  him,  without  fharing  it  with  the  Soldiers,  who  were 
reduced  to  a  few  Peafe  a  Day  ?  Tfe  fa ,  victorious  as  he  is,  is,  in  my  Eyes,  a  defpicable  General  ; 
and  I  don’t  look  upon  him  as  my  Son.  All  this  was  reported  to  Tfe  fa ,  who  acknowledged  his 
Fault,  afked  Pardon  of  his  Mother,  thanked  her  for  her  InftruCtion  3  and  the  Gate  was  then 
opened. 

^  A  Widow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lu ,  having  prepared  every  thing  at  home  for  the  Feafl:  of  the 

exaS^efsTnaNew  Year,  and  the  laft  Day  of  the  Old,  called  her  nine  Sons  to  her,  and  fpoke  to  them  in  this 

Widow.  Manner.  My  Sons,  I  know  that  a  Widow  ought  to  keep  within  the  Houfe  of  her  deceafed 

Hufband,  according  to  the  Rites.  But  when  I  reflect,  that  in  my  Father’s  Family  there  is  no 
Perfon  come  to  the  Age  of  Difcretion,  doubtlefs  at  this  folemn  Time,  the  Ceremonies  will  be 
negleCted,  or  but  very  ill  performed  ;  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amifs,  if  I  go  thither  this  Day. 
Whatever  you  pleafe,  Mother,  faid  the  nine  Sons  upon  their  Knees.  You  ought  to  know,  an¬ 
fwered  fhe,  that  we  Women  are  not  Miflreffes  of  ourfelves.  In  our  Youth,  we  are  under  the 
Authority  of  our  Father  and  our  Mother.  In  our  riper  Age,  we  are  in  the  Power  of  our  Huf- 
bands,  in  our  old  Age  and  Widow-hood,  we  ought  to  follow  our  Children,  and  in  many  Ref- 
peCts,  to  be  dependant  upon  them.  My  Sons  are  very  well  pleafed,  that  this  Day  I  fhall  repair  to 
my  Father’s  Houfe:  This  is  a  little  Liberty  which  I  take,  and  not  flriCtly  agreeable  to  the  Rigor 

of  the  Rites.  But  I  do  it  to  put  Things  in  Order,  in  a  Place,  where  probably  there  would  be  no 

Order  otherways.  This  Day,  redouble  your  Vigilance,  keep  the  Door  well  fhut,  for  I  fhall  not 
return  till  it  is  dark. 

Immediately  fine  let  out,  being  accompanied  with  an  old  Domeflic  who  had  been  fent  to 
invite  her.  When  file  came  thither,  fhe  made  all  the  hafte  fhe  could  to  put  every  thing  in  good 
Order  ;  and  the  Day  beginning  to  lower,  fhe  thought  that  it  was  late.  Upon  this,  fhe  let  out  on 
her  Return  homewards:  But  before  file  got  thither,  the  Sky  clearing  up,  fhe  found  fhe  had 
been  deceived  by  the  Darknefs  of  the  Day,  and  that  it  was  not  fo  late  as  file  imagined.  She 
therefore  relolved  to  wait  in  a  retired  Place  near  her  Houfe,  in  to  which  file  entered  when  it  was 
Night:  A  Noble-man,  who  had  feen  her  from  a  Terrafs,  found  fomething  in  this  Way  of  do¬ 
ing,  that  was  extraordinary:  He  had  the  Curiofity  to  caufe  her  to  be  followed;  and  he  found 
fome  Pretence  to  examine  what  had  paft  in  her  Houfe.  Thofe  to  whom  he  had  entrufted  this 
Commiffion,  informed  him  that  it  was  an  honourable  Family,  and  that  every  thing  was  in  Order, 
and  even  according  to  the  Obfervation  of  their  Rites. 

This  Noble-man  calling  for  the  Widow,  faid  to  her  ;  Such  a  Day,  coming  from  the  North¬ 
wards,  you  flopt  a  confiderable  Time  in  fuch  a  Place  without  the  Walls,  and  did  notenter  into 
your  Houfe  till  Night  fell:  I  thought  this  a  pretty  extraordinary  Thing,  and  am  curious  to  know 
what  could  induce  you  to  aCt  in  this  Manner.  Sir,  anfwers  the  Widow,  it  is  long  fince  I  loft  my 
Hufband,  who  left  me  with  five  Sons.  Towards  the  End  of  the  Year,  having  put  every  thing  in 
,  Order 
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When  I  left  I™  V\!’  W*t'1  *^'e  Content  of  my  Sons,  I  paid  a  Vifit  to  my  Father’s  [lou/i. 
till  Niffht  fell  p*  a1^  and  m7  L^aughters  in  Law,  that  I  would  not  come  back 

nion  as  von  knn  ^117  r°m  and  Partty  lead;  I  fhould  meet  with  fome  rude  Compa- 

I  found  Zs  when  I  '  arC  TV*0?  at  a  Time  Uke  this.:  1  left  mY  Linker’s  Houfe  too  foon. 

I  had  fix’d  for  mv  Re^  C  a?d  not  be*n§  Wllling  t0  ari'ive  before  the  Time  which 

I  promifed  to  rem  Xt  'vaited  ln  dlat  rem°te  Place,  till  the  Hour  fhould  come  in  which 

ofP  (f  )  Mu.  ThlS  Noble'man  Praifed  her  very  much,  and  honoured  her  with  the  Title 

Country  Ma^  .^n£dom  °f  Whey,  married  the  Daughter  of  Mong  yang  his  à  T  q 

The  fil  Son’s  nftl  fl  Hc,  had  five  S°nS  b?  his  firft  and  ^ee  by  his  fefond.  £  £tT 

them  verv  well  A(U  ^  ^ai?laSe»  C0ldd  not  endure  their  Step-mother.  And  tho’  flie  treated  roflty  !!1  a 
over  BeinS  ^  1  AW-Cd  thuem  a Vhe  Tendemefs  imaginable,  yet  Ihe  could  not  win  them 
that  thev  haH  n  11  be  the  Fault  ol  her  own  Sons,  file  feperated  them  entirely  ;  fo 

Vidhiik  •  Vpf  m  conamon>  ehher  with  Regard  to  their  Lodging,  their  Cloaths,  or  their 

deal  of  A  vpi-r  ^  wa^*p  n°  Purpofe  ;  the  five  Sons  of  the  firfi  Bed,  continued  to  exprefs  a  great 
made  Prif  01  u  ^  teP_mother.  It  happened,  that  the  third  of  thefe  five  Brothers  was 

Mother,  °ner,/or  haYinS  negle^ed  his  Prince’s  Orders  ;  and  was  capitally  convicted.  The 
fnn  £h  jPfer,ed  inTnf°lable>  and  omitted  nothing  that  could  foften  the  Rigors  of  his  Pn- 
n  p  ai^i  beiides  that,  fhe  did  every  thing  to  prevent  his  being  condemned./  A  great  ma- 
ny  Feople  feemed  furpnzed,  that  (he  fhould  give  herfelf  fo  much  Uneafinefs  about  a  young  Man, 
who  had  expreft  fo  much  Averfion  for  her. 

w  ^daîtei>  ^d  t0  them.  I  look  upon  him  as  my  own  Son,  and  will  do  to  the  laft,  all  for 
him  that  lies  m  my  Power.  Where  is  the  Merit  and  Virtue  of  loving  one’s  own  Children  ?  Or 
where  is  the  Mother  who  does  not  love  them  ?  But  I  cannot  confine  myfelf  to  that.  The  Fa- 
ther  of  thefe  young  Men,  feeing  them  deprived  of  their  Mother,  efpoufed  me,  that  I  might 
lupply  her  Place  to  them.  Wherefore  I  ought  to  look  upon  myfelf  as  their  Mother.  And  can 
one  be  a  Mother  without  AffeCtion?  If  the  Affeétion  I  have  for  my  own  Children,  fhould  make 
me  neglect  thefe,  I  fhould  be  unjuft.  What  has  a  Woman,  void  of  Juftice  and  Affection,  to  do 
with  Life?  Tho’  he  entertained  the  greateft  Averfion  for  me,  yet  his  Hatred  and  difobliging 
Manners,  could  not  free  me  from  the  Duty  I  owe  him.  The  Anfwers  of  this  Woman  be¬ 
came  public,  and  the  King  being  informed  of  them,  pardoned  her  Son,  from  the  Regard  he  had 
for  fiich  a  IVIother.  Ever  after  that  time,  not  only  this  rebellious  Son,  but  his  Brothers  were  as 
full  of  RefpeCt  and  Submiffion  for  their  Step-mother,  as  her  own  Sons  were;  and  fhe  inftruCted 
them  fo  well,  that  they  honourably  filled  the  firfi  Pofts  of  the  Kingdom. 

l’yen  tji  tfe ,  the  Minifier  of  the  Kingdom  of  f/i,  raifed  a  pretty  moderate  Sum  from  his  De-  of  ft 
pendants,  and  came  to  put  it  in  his  Mother’s  Hands.  Son,  faid  fire,  you  have  been  but  three  honeftyin  a 
Years  in  Poft,  and  I  know  how  much  both  your  Sallary,  and  the  Expences  you  mu  ft  lay  out,  Motller  * 
amount  to.  How  then  have  you  raifed  the  Sum  which  you  have  now  brought  to  me  ?  Mother 
anfwered  ff  tfe ,  I  own  to  you  freely,  that  I  have  received  it  from  the  Subaltern  Officers.  Son, 
replies  the  Mother  immediately,  a  good  Minifter  ought  to  ferve  his  Prince  affectionately  and 
difintereftedly  ;  at  leaft,  he  ought  to  keep  his  Hands  clean,  and  to  ufe  no  dirty  Wavs  of  enrich¬ 
ing  himfelf.  If  any  fuch  thing  comes  into  his  Head,  he  ought  immediately  to  reject  it.  In 
fhort,  he  ought  to  avoid  even  the  Sufpicion  of  being  eafy  in  taking  Money  which  does  not  come 
by  honeft  Means  :  To  be  really  as  difinterefted  as  he  would  with  to  appear  to  be  in  the  Eyes  of 
the  World,  and  thereby  to  give  Authority  to  his  Words.  The  Prince  has  done  you  the  Honour 
to  put  you  in  Poft  ;  your  Sallary  is  confiderable,  and  you  ought  to  anfwer  his  Favours  by  ablame- 
lefs  ConduCt.  Know,  my  Son,  that  the  Duties  of  a  Subject,  and  more  efpecially  of  a  Prince’s 
Minifter,  are  not  lefs  inviolable  than  thofe  of  a  Son  to  a  Father.  He  owes  to  the  Prince  his 
Mafter,  a  fincere  AffeCtion,  an  ardent  Zeal,  and  an  unfhaken  Loyalty.  He  ought  to  give  Proofs 
of  all  thefe  Virtues,  even  at  the  Hazard  of  his  Life,  if  there  is  Occafion.  And  as  thefe  dange¬ 
rous  Occafions  don’t  often  prefent,  he  at  leaft  ought  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  a  confiant  Up- 
rightnefs  and  a  perfeCt  Difintereftednefs.  Befides  the  other  Advantages  of  this  ConduCt,  it  is 
the  only  Way  to  be  Sheltered  from  the  Storms  of  State.  By  taking  another  Road,  you  become 
a  bad  Minifter,  and  how  then  can  you  be  a  dutiful  Son.  Hence,  fly  from  my  Prefence  ;  I  dif- 
own  you  as  a  Son  ;  you  may  do  what  you  have  a  Mind  with  that  Money,  but  what  is  ill  pur- 
chafed,  fhall  never  enter  into  my  Houfe. 

<jfyen  tfi  tfe  retired  full  of  Confufion  and  Repentance.  He  returned  the  Money  to  thofe  from 
whom  he  had  taken  it;  went  and  accufed  himfelf  before  the  Throne  of  his  Prince,  begging  for  the 
Chaftifement  he  deferved.  Swen  va?ig,  who  was  then  King  of  Tfo  was  charmed  with  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  this  Woman.  He  caufed  a  large  Sum  to  be  given  her  out  of  his  Treafury,  pardoned  fyen  tji 
tfe ,  and  kept  him  in  his  Poft. 

Kyanr,  the  Daughter  of  the  King  of  Tfi,  was  married  unto  Swen  vang ,  one  of  the  Emperors  And  of  v;r- 
of  the  Chew  Dynafty.  This  Princefs  was  equally  witty  and  virtuous  ;  never  was  there  found  t,uous  Pru' 
any  thing  blameable  in  her  Words  and  Actions:  But  (he  was  grieved  to  fee  the  Prince  plunged  wZ  “  * 

Vol.  L  7  T  :" 

(*)  They  might  have  fufpe&ed,  that  Hie  defigned  to  have 
impofed  upon  them,  and  to  have  furprized  them  ;  and  this 


impofed  upon  them,  and  to  have  furprized  them  ;  and  this 
might  have  dim.inifh.ed  therr  Confidence  in,  and  Afte&ion  for 

her. 


(f)  Mu  dignifies  Mother,  and  likewife  Mafter  or  M  iftrefs, 
fo  that  according  to  the  Chinefc  Jdiom,  it  may  fignifv  Mother) 
Miftrefs,  or  Miltrefs  of  Mother.  The  firfi  is  the  moil  natural. 


\ 
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in  an  Indolence  and  a  Lazinefs,  unworthy  of  himfelf.  He  went  to  Bed  pretty  early  every 
Night,  and  flept  very  late  next  Morning.  Behold  the  Expedient  fhe  took  to  reclaim  him. 

One  Day  fhe  laid  afide  her  Earings,  Bodkins,  and  other  Ornaments  of  her  Head  ;  and  placing 
herfelf  a-part  upon  an  Alcove  in  the  Pofture  of  a  Criminal,  fhe  talked  to  the  Prince  in 
thefe  Terms  by  the  Mouth  of  a  Servant}  Sir,  I  had  the  Honour  to  be  your  Servant}  and  I 
have  known  for  a  long  time,  that  I  have  no  Merit  in  any  Refpedt  :  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
I  have  not  remarked  till  now,  and  that  is,  that  to  all  Appearance  lama  Rake.  It  is  donbtlefs  on 
my  Account,  that  contrary  to  the  Rites,  your  Majefty  appears  every  Day  fo  late,  and  that  you 
are  look’d  upon  as  a  Prince  who  prefers  your  Pleafure  to  your  Duty.  This  Chara&er  does  you 
fo  much  the  more  harm,  as  Pleafure  in  all  Ages,  has  been  look’d  upon  as  the  Source  of 
great  Numbers  of  Diforders.  This  Evil,  whatever  it  is,  doubtlefs  proceeds  from  me.  Put  a 
Stop  to  it,  I  beg  of  you  immediately,  and  vindicate  your  own  Chara&er,  by  punifhing  the  Guilty. 

Swen  vang  then  refle&ing  with  himfelf,  Rife,  faid  he  to  his  Wife,  refume  your  Ornaments 
and  your  Dignity.  It  is  true,  that  my  Virtue  comes  far  fhort  of  my  Character:  But  the  Fault 
is  entirely  mine,  and  no  way  yours.  From  that  time  forward,  Swen  vang  applied  himfelf  feri- 
oufly  to  the  Affairs  of  his  State.  He  gave  Audiences  early  in  the  Morning,  even  to  the  Evening, 
and  gained  the  Chara&er  of  being  a  great  Prince. 

An  Example  Shin  J'eng ,  the  eldeft  Son  of  Hyen  kong ,  the  King  of  Tfin,  was  traduced  to  his  Father  by  the 
of  Heroic  Concubine  Li  ki -,  and  not  being  able  to  bear  fo  black  a  Calumny,  he  put  himfelf  to  Death, 
a  Lad”01110  Chong  eul,  the  Brôther  of  Shin  J'eng, ,  and  like  him,  the  Son  of  a  King,  was  afraid  of  having  the 
fame  Villany  pradtifed  upon  him  :  So  he  immediately  left  the  Kingdom  with  a  Band  of  well 
chofen  Men,  the  Principal  of  whom  *  was  Kyew  fan .  They  all  retired  to  the  Kingdom  of  Tjit 
where  When  kong ,  who  was  Prince  of  that  Country,  received  Chong  eul  very  willingly  :  He  gave 
him  an  Equipage  of  twenty  Chariots,  an  honourable  Treatment,  and  Tfi  kyang ,  a  Princefs  of  the 
Blood,  for  his  Wife.  Chong  eul  being  very  well  fatisfied  with  his  Fate,  laid  his  Account  with 
fpending  the  Remainder  of  his  Life  in  this  Manner,  and  willingly  renounced  all  his  Pretenfions 
to  the  Crown  of  Tfin.  Kyew  fan  could  not  relifh  this  Indifference  of  his  Prince,  to  a  Kingdom 
to  which  he  was  the  rightful  Heir,  and  fo  much  the  lefs,  becaufe,  fince  his  Banifhment,  and  the 
Death  of  his  Father  Hyen  kong ,  which  happened  foon  after,  that  Kingdom  had  changed  feveral 
Mafters,  and  was  then  in  Confufion.  One  Day,  as  Kyew  fan,  and  others  of  the  Retinue  of 
Chong  eul ,  were  difeourfing  a-part  on  this  Head,  they  concluded,  that  the  Prince  muft  abfolutely 
quit  his  Retreat,  and  return  to  take  PofTeffion  of  his  Kingdom.  A  young  Female  Slave  over¬ 
heard  the  Converfation,  and  related  it  all  to  T’fi  kyang,  who  immediately  caufed  this  Slave  to  be 
put  to  Death,  and  went  to  her  Hufband  Chong  eul.  Prince,  fays  flic  to  him,  all  they  who  are  of 
'  your  Party  take  it  much  a  mifs,  that  you  fhould  confine  yourfèlf  to  live  here.  They  are  all  of 
Opinion,  that  you  ought  to  quit  Tfi,  that  you  may  affert  your  undoubted  Right  to  the  Crown  of 
Tfin.  Yefterday,  as  they  were  deliberating  upon  the  Means  of  engaging  you  to  take  this  gene¬ 
rous  Refolution,  a  young  Slave  overheard  them,  and  came  and  told  me  all.  Being  afraid,  leaft 
fhe  fhould  fpeak  of  it  to  fome  body  elfe,  and  thereby  create  an  Obftacle  to  the  Defign,  I  have  ta¬ 
ken  care  that  fhe  fhall  live  no  longer.  The  Secret  is  now  fafe,  and  you  may  fet  out  without  any 
Noife.  This  is  the  Advice  of  your  faithful  Servants,  follow  it  immediately}  and  return  into  Jfm, 
which  fince  you  left  it,  has  never  enjoyed  a  Moment  of  Peace.  That  Kingdom  belongs  to  you  ; 
put  yourfelf  in  a  Way  to  recover  it,  and  doubtlefs  you  will  have  the  Affiftance  of  (*)  Shang  ti. 

No!  anfwered  the  Prince,  I  will  not  leave  this  Place;  I  defign  to  live  and  to  die  here.  The 
Princefs  redoubled  her  Inflances,  and  endeavoured  by  feveral  Examples  to  infpire  her  Hufband  with 
a  Pafiion  for  Rule,  and  the  Hopes  of  recovering  his  Kingdom.  But  feeing  all  was  in  vain,  fhe 
talked  over  the  Affair  with  Kyew  fan  ;  and  they  both  agreed  that  they  fhould  fuddle  the  Prince, 
and  that  while  he  was  drunk,  his  Attendants  fhould  carry  him  away  on  the  Road  to  Jfin.  The 
thing  was  executed  accordingly.  Chong  eul  awaking  from  his  Drunkennefs,  in  the  firfl  Emoti¬ 
ons  of  his  Anger,  fnatched  a  Lance,  with  which  he  would  have  pierced  Kyew  fan ,  who  put 
afide  the  Blow.  Then  Chong  eul  feeing  himfelf  engaged,  and  befides  having  a  Kindnefs  for  Kyew 
fan,  faid  to  him.  If  this  Enterprize  fucceed,  it  is  well,  I  will  pardon  you  ;  but  if  it  does  not  fucceed, 

I  will  (f)  hate  you  mortally.  They  fet  out,  they  advanced,  and  they  arrived  at  ffm.  Mil  kong  furniflfd 
the  Prince  Chong  eul  with  Troops:  He  entered  the  Territories  of  Tfin  ;  and  as  foon  as  his  Arrival 
was  heard  of,  they  killed  Whay  kong,  who  had  been  made  King,  and  beftowed  the  Crown  upon 
the  Prince,  who  took  the  Name  of  JVhen  kong.  »  Tfi  kyang  at  the  fame  time  was  declared  Queen, 
and  an  Embaffy  was  fent  for  her  to  the  States  of  Tfi,  with  all  the  Honours  due  to  her  Dignity. 
Uncommon  Tz  tfe,  the  Minifter  of  the  Kingdom  of  T'ait ,  was  a  great  deal  more  anxious  about  his 
Virtue.  own,  than  about  his  Prince’s  Intereft,  or  gaining  a  right  Charader.  His  Wife  made  many 
Remonftrances  to  him  upon  this  Head,  but  he  laugh’d  at  them  all.  He  continued  in  Pofl  for 
five  Years,  at  the  End  of  which,  being  well  fatned  with  the  Blood  of  the  People,  he  diverted 
himfelf  of  his  Port,  that  he  might  go  and  peaceably  enjoy  his  Riches.  They  were  fo  great 
when  he  went  away,  that  he  had  in  his  Train  ioo  Chariots  :  While  he  was  yet  in  Port, 
every  one  of  his  Family  killed  a  prodigious  Number  of  Oxen,  that  they  might  compliment 
him.  His  Wife,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  Rejoycings,  always  wept,  tenderly  embracing  her  Son. 
The  Mother  of  T'a  tfe  was  enraged  at  her  Daughter  in  Law’s  Way  of  acting:  How  ridiculous 
are  you,  faid  (lie }  why  will  you  difturb  the  Feart  thus  ?  What  an  ill-omen’d  Bird  are  you.  _ 

{[]  Literally  it  is;  1  wild  ba-ve  the  Heart  ta  tat  your  Flrjl\ 


(*)  Shang,  lignifies,  Supream:  Ti,  Emperor ?  Emperor,  Lord, 
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was  returned,  the  Wife  of  this  Giant  taking  him  a-part,  fchool’d  him  in  this  Manner.  You  are 
it  IS  true,  a  poor  Man,  but  you  deferve  to  be  poor  all  your  Life  long.  The  Hulband  being  furl 
prized  at  this  unexpected  Compliment,  aiked  her  what  the  meant.  Behold,  faid  Ihe,  your  Maf- 
*e.r:  ^  Scarce  three  Foot  high,  and  yet  he  fills  the  higheft  Poll  in  the  Kingdom,"  and  acquits 

himlelr  or  it  in  luch  a  Manner,  as  to  procure  his  Prince  a  great  deal  of  Glory,  without  addin? 
one  Inch  to  his  own  Stature  :  I  looked  at  him  this  Morning  with  all  his  Retinue,  I  admired  his 
humble,  modell:,  thoughtful,  and  almoft  fearlul  Air.  On  the  contrary,  I  obferved  that  you 
who  tho’  you  are  about  eight  Foot  high,  are  at  belt,  but  a  Slave,  gave  yourfelf  Airs  of  Impor¬ 
tance,  and  was  quite  full  of  yourfelf.  I  blulh’d  for  you,  and  I  immediately  retired.  'Phis  Man 
received  her  Reprimand  very  well,  expreft  a  Refolution  to  amend,  and  aiked  his  Wife  in  what 
Manner  he  Ihould  behave.  Imitate,  anfwered  Ihe,  imitate  your  Mailer  Ten  tfe :  Happy,  if  you  can 
contain  as  much  Wifdom  and  Virtue  in  your  Stature  of  eight  Foot,  as  he  does  in  that  little  Body  i 
Serve  him  as  he  ferves  his  Prince  :  If  you  love  to  dillinguilh  yourfelf,  it  ought  to  be  in  that 
Manner.  It  is  a  common  and  a  true  Saying,  that  Virtue  can  crown  the  meaneft  with  Glory  ; 

And  this  Glory  is  a  great  deal  more  folid  than  that  of  thofe,  whom  fome  accidental  Advantages 
render  haughty  and  proud. 

The  Hulband  profited  lo  well  by  this  LeCture,  that  he  was  quite  a  new  Man.  No  body  could 
be  more  humble,  more  modell,  more  diligent  in  his  Service,  more  zealous  for  his  Mailer,  or 
more  exaCt  in  fulfilling  his  Duties,  than  he  was.  Ten  tfe  was  llruck  with  this  Change,  and  aiked 
how  it  came  about.  The  Servant  anfwered,  that  it  was  by  means  of  his  Wife,  and  told  him  the 
Method  Ihe  had  taken.  Ten  tfe  praifed  the  Wifdom  of  the  Wife,  and  the  Docility  of  the  Hulband. 

He  valued  a  Man  who  was  capable  of  making  a  confiant  firm  Refolution  fo  readily  5  and  gave 
him  a  Poft,  of  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  he  was  promoted,  and  at  lafi  became 
a  great  Officer. 

Tfye  yu  was  a  Native  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tfu\  and  lived  by  the  Labour  of  his  Hands,  but  Example  of 
under  a  mean  Appearance,  concealed  a  profound  Wifdom.  The  King,  who  valued  Virtue,  and  a  Wife's  love 
knew  how  much  this  Subject  pofiefs’d,  wanted  to  employ  him  ;  and  fent  him  two  Meflengers  ^eftetire' 
for  that  Purpofe,  together  with  two  Chariots  loaded  with  Prefents,  and  an  Order  to  tell  him, 
that  the  King  defired  that  he  would  accept  of  thefe  Prefents;  with  the  Government, and  general 
Intendancy  of  that  Part  of  his  State  that  lies  to  the  South  of  the  River  Whay.  Tfye  yu  fmiled  at 
this  Compliment,  but  without  fpeaking  a  Word,  and  the  MeiTenger  was  obliged  to  return  with 
the  Prefents,  not  being  able  to  get  any  other  Anfwer. 

The  Wife  of  Tfye  yu  was  then  from  home,  and  when  file  returned  to  her  Houfe,  Ihe  obferved 
the  Tradls  of  Chariots,  which  could  not  be  far  from  the  Gate.  How  !  my  Hulband,  fays  Ihe  en¬ 
tering  into  the  Houle,  have  you  forgot  that  Virtue  and  Difinterefiednels,  which  hitherto  was  all 
your°  Pleafure  ?  Chariots  have  come  to  our  Door,  and  they  have  pafs’d  no  further.  Doubt- 
lefs  they  were  loaded,  for  the  Tradts  of  them  are  very  deep:  How  came  all  this,  I  pray  you? 

The  King,  anfwered  Tfye  yu ,  not  knowing  my  Character,  and  thinking  that  I  was  of  fome  Value, 
wanted  to  give  me  the  Government  of  a  Part  of  his  Kingdom.  He  fent  a  Man  on  purpofe 
with  two  Chariots  loaded  with  Prefents,  to  invite  me  to  accept  of  this  Poll.  You  ought  to  re- 
fufe  both  the  Prefents  and  the  Poll,  anfwered  the  Wife. 
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ffyeyu  wanting  to  know  if  his  Wife  fpoke  fincerely,  faid  to  her;  We  all  a <ft  under  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  a  natural  Inclination  for  Honours  and  Riches.  Why  Ihould  we  not  accept  of  them 
when  they  come  in  our  Way  ?  And  why  Ihould  you  blame  me  for  not  being  infenfible  of  the 
King’s.  Favours  ?  Alas  !  anfwered  the  Wife  in  Tears,  Juftice,  Honefty,  Innocence,  and  to  fay  all 
in  one  Word,  Virtue  is  much  fafer  in  a  retired  Life  and  a  decent  Poverty,  than  amidft  the  Hurry  of 
Bufinefs  and  the  Enticements  of  Riches.  Was  it  wife  in  you  to  make  fo  dangerous  an  Enchange  ? 
We  have  now  long  lived  together  ;  your  Labour  has  furnifhed  us  with  Food,  and  mine  with 
Rayment  ;  and  thus  we  have  fuffered  neither  Hunger  nor  Cold.  What  can  be  more  charming 
than  a  Life  thus  equally  innocent  and  peaceful?  Ought  you  not  to  have  perfevered  in  it?  Per* 
haps  you  have  not  confidered  the  Dépendance  and  Slavery  that  is  infeperable  from  thefe  Prefents 
and  Ports  :  With  Refpedt  to  Virtue,  they  deprive  a  Man  of  Part  of  his  Liberty  ;  in  other  Ref- 
pedts,  they  are  often  incompatible  with  perfect  Honefty  and  exadt  Equity. 

<]jye  yu  then  being  fatisfy’d  with  his  Wife  ;  You  may  be  eafy,  reply ’d  he,  I  have  neither  ac¬ 
cepted  of  Port  nor  Prefent  ;  I  congratulate  you  upon  it,  anfwer’d  the  Wife  ;  but  fomewhat  is 
ftiil  left  undone,  for  it  is  not  quite  right  to  be  a  Member  of  a  State,  and  to  refufe  to  ferve  the 
Prince,  when  he  defires  our  Services  :  Let  us  retire  and  live  elfewhere.  They  then  pack’d  up 
their  little  Furniture,  chang’d  their  Names  on  the  Road,  that  they  might  not  be  known,  and 
removed  into  another  Country.  They  who  were  afterwards  acquainted  with  what  Tfyeyu  did, 
praifed  his  Difintereftednefs  :  But  above  all,  they  beftow’d  vaft  Encomiums  on  his  Wife  ;  who 
without  yeilding  to  her  Hufband  in  any  thing,  difeover’d  a  greater  Forefight,  and  more  elevated 
Sentiments. 

Lay  tfe ,  having  early  retired  from  all  the  Trouble  of  the  World,  led  a  peaceable  Life  with  his 
Wife,  in  a  folitary  Retreat.  The  Walls  of  his  Houfe  were  compofed  of  Reeds*  and  the  Roof 
of  Thatch  ;  a  Bed  of  plain  Boards,  and  a  Matt  of  Straw,  were  all  the  Furniture  of  his  Cham¬ 
ber  ;  and  a  coarfe  Stuff  ferved  to  cloath  both  his  Wife  and  him.  Their  ordinary  Food  was  Peafe, 
which  they  fowed  and  reaped  with  their  own  Hands.  It  happened,  that  at  the  Court  of  ïjûty 
as  they  were  talking  of  the  antient  Sages,  fome  one  mentioned  Lay  tfe  as  being  equal  to  any  one 
of  them  in  Virtue:  Upon  this,  the  King  was  defirous  to  have  him  at  his  Court;  and  to  fend 
him  Prefents  to  invite  him  thither,  but  his  Majefty  being  given  to  underftand,  that  probably  Lay 
tfe  would  not  come,  he  refolved  to  go  in  Perfon,  and  to  find  him  out.  When  he  came  to  his 
Hutt,  he  found  him  making  Bafkets  for  carrying  Earth.  I  am,  faid  the  King  humbly  to  him, 
a  Man  without  Underftanding,  and  without  Wifdom.  Yet  I  am  charged  with  the  Weight  of  a 
State,  which  I  have  received  from  my  Anceftors  ;  help  me  to  fupport  it,  I  have  come  hither  to 
invite  you.  No,  Sir,  anfwered  Lay  tfe ,  I  am  a  Hufbandman,  and  a  Clown  entirely  unworthy 
of  the  Honour,  and  ftiil  more  uncapable  of  the  Employment,  which  your  Majefty  is  pleafed  to 
offer  me  ;  I  am  young,  and  almoft  helplefs  ,faid  the  King,  renewing  his  Inftances  ;  you  can  form 
me  to  Virtue:  I  fincerely  want  to  improve  by  your  Underftanding  and  your  Example  :  Lay  tje 
appeared  to  be  fatisfied,  and  the  King  retired. 

The  Wife  of  Lay  tfe  being  return’d  from  gather’d  fome  Wood  for  Fewel  :  What  did  this 
Man  want,  Lid  (he,  what  is  the  Meaning  of  thefe  Chariots  whofe  Tradts  I  fee?  It  is  the  King 
himfelf  in  Perfon,  anfwered  Lay  tfe ,  who  is  come  to  prefs  me  to  take  the  Government  of  the 
State  under  him.  And  have  you  confented  to  this,  replies  the  Wife  ?  How  could  I  refufe  it, 
anfwers  the  Hufband?  As  for  my  fhare,  anfwers  the  Wife,  I  know  the  Proverb  which  fays,  he 
who  eats  another  Mans  Bread ,  fubmits  himfelf  to  fuffer  his  Blows.  This  may  be  well  applied  to 
thofe  who  are  about  a  Prince’s  Perfon  :  To  day,  they  are  in  Credit  and  Opulence,  to  morrow, 
difgraced  and  punifhed  :  And  all  this  according  to  the  Whims  of  their  Mafters.  You  are 
then  going  to  put  yourfelf  in  the  Power  of  another  ?  I  wifh  that  you  never  have  much  caufe  to 
repent5 this,  tho’  I  much  fear  you  fhall.  As  for  me,  I  declare  that  I  never  will  expofe  my  felf  to 
thefe  Dangers:  My  Liberty  is  too  dear  to  me,  that  I  Ihould  thuspart  with  it,  fuffer  me  to  leave  you  ; 
upon  this,  fhe  went  out  and  proceeded  on  the  Road  .Her  Hufoand  cried  out  to  her  to  return,  and 
told  her,  that  he  had  not  yet  determined  himfelf  ;  She  would  not  deign  fo  much  as  to  look  back  :  But 
going  at  one  ftfetch  towards  the  South  of  the  River  Kyang3  there  fhe  ftopp  d.  Then  finding  feme 
Uneafinefs  within  her  with  regard  to  the  Manner  in  which  fhe  was  to  live,  fhe  anfwered  herfelf 
in  thefe  Terms.  The  Birds  and  other  Animals,  every  Year  let  fall  more  Feathers  and  Hairs, 
than  will  be  fufiicient  to  ferve  me  for  Cloaths;  and  there  is  more  Corn  and  bruit  left  in  the 
Fields,  than  will  be  fufficient  to  nourifh  me. 

Lay  tfe ,  being  touched  with  the  Difcourfe  and  Example  of  his  Wife,  followed  her,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  Engagement,  to  the  South  of  Kyang ,  a  great  many  People  followed  them,  and 
tranfported  their  Families  thither:  In  lefs  than  a  Year  he  formed  a  new  Village,  which  in  three 
Years  grew  to  be  a  large  Town. 

The  King  of  ffû,  having  heard  the  Wifdom  and  Virtue  of  Yu  leng  tfe  chong  much  praifed  ; 
wanted  to  make  him  his  Minifter,  and  fent  off  a  Man  to  him  from  his  Court,  to  make  him  this 
propofal.  Yu  leng  tfe  chong  having  heard  him,  begged  the  Meffenger  to  wait  for  a  Moment,  and 
that  he  would  then  come  and  give  him  an  Anfwer.  He  then  went  into  the  Inner-part  or  his 
Houfe  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  his  Wife  :  The  King,  fays  he  to  her,  wants  to  make  me  one  ot 
of  his  Minifters  ;  what  is  your  'Opinion  of  this  Propofal  ?  If  I  confent,  to  morrow  we  fhall  be 
attended  with  a  numerous  Retinue,  and  we  fhall  have  a  pompous  Equipage:  Our  Tables  fhall 

be  well  ferved,  and  every  other  thipg  in  Proportion  :  I  fay  again,  what  is  your  Opinion  ?  for  many 
m  '  Years, 
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on  and  we  h  ut-  !Î!~  1'"  ,we  bavf.  §a’ned  our  Livelihood  by  a  little  Trade  that  we  have  carried 
for  Readincr  anri  f  n  C  -°r  none  t^e  Neceffaries  of  Life.  Yet  you  have  had  leilure  enough 
never  without  vonr  If tlme  to  g110  _t0  enj°y  this  fine  Air:  Even  when  you  work,  you  are 
Middle  TheWnin  s  °n  °ne  fide  °f  you  ;  your  Ai/n  on  the  other,  and  a  placid  Joy  in  the 
may  be  lit  out  S  PJ?  r 7  ^- ^  is  but  an  emP‘y  P°™P  5  <*  to  the  Table,  it 

charvincf  yourhf  wirhT  £  «  prefent  you  want:  But  is  that  worth  your 

time° renounce  tbaT’rM  *°  U  what  isoffered  7°”.  you  mart  at  the  fame 

prefent  Situation  of  Thfagi  V«Spe3Tfi^\P^1  “d  7°U  wi“  be  hapPy’  if  “  the 

did  him,  aid\hat  hTbeg^the' Kin^6  that  he  could  not  accept  of  the  Honour  he 

then  packed  up  his  Furniture  thaA ^  uld  PItch  uPon  Pome  body  elfe  to  fill  that  Dignity  ;  he 
to  b»  more  cnL  J  t,  ?  ’  “f ÎT‘g ht  retlre  elfewhere  with  his  Wife;  and  in  order 

Chonr  euI  l  f  ^  chanS"d  hlS  firft  Tr*de  int0  that  °f  a  Gardener, 
avoid  the  ArtificeÎof^hfr  °f  **yen  kong  the  King  of  Tfin,  left  the  Kingdom,  that  he  might 
Brother  Shin  Cemr  Wl,  °ncu  me  hi  ki,  who  had  already  by  her  Calumnies  ruined  his  elder 

Of  T/au  t£ Kinïï'th  f  0“  "““S  l?  the  KinSdom  of  %  be  P^d  through  the  State 
Diftancê  in  a  retired  °pf  h  f  Coun‘ry’  far  prom  dolng  h°n°ur  to  Chong  eul,  kept  himfelf  at  a 
Z Tu  and  hk R  J ’  T  rF,  thr°'  a  tranfParent  Curtai”,  he  could  diftindlly  fee 

for  the  Ladies  of  fr  ‘a  ï  Pfed  al°ng’  The  Prince  was  not  RnSahr  ™  his  Curiofity, 
n  the  Kinado  °  t  "y  ^  thC  6me-  °ne  0f  them>  the  Wife  of  Hi  fû  ki,  a  great  Man 
him  cSfor  heraHfhreeH  Ch°’greul  Pafs  bL  ! ind  confidered  the  Afpeft  of  thofe  who  attended 
voune  that  no  t  ,f  .  W“h  Earn'ftneis,  “d  faid  to  him  ;  This  fugitive  Prince  is  fo 
of  a  chofen  Band  ca!a  bs  Pormed  oP  his  Character.  But  his  Retinue  is  compofed 

thev  DrohahlvBaredkr  Klb0Ve  a  c  ,ther?  are  three  who  feem  to  me  of  diftingufthed  Merit,  and 

the^means  of  cftabSthi®"1^  °P  -hat  :  1  am  much  deceived>  if  thefe  People  don’t  find 

wm^efent  ?he l  the  Prince  m  his  Throne,  to  which  when  he  (hall  arrive,  he  doubtlefs 
will  relent  the  good  or  bad  Treatment  of  the  States,  thro,  which  he  paffes,  in  this  his  Retreat 

Our  Punce,  who  ufes  him  fo  haughtily,  will  be  the  firft  that  feels  his  Refentment;  and  in  that.’ 

Cafe,  you  muft  be  involved  m  his  Misfortune.  One  of  our  vulgar  Proverbs  fays  ;  If  you  want 
to  know  how  the  Son  will  turn  out ,  look  upon  the  Father  or  the  Tutor.  Another  Proverb  fays- 
One  may  know  a  great  Man  by  feeing  his  Attendants,  tho'  he  does  not  fee  himfelf.  By  thefe  Rules 
we  may  judge,  that  this  fugitive  Prince  will  one  Day  be  a  great  King,  and  in  a  Condition  to  re¬ 
venge  the  Affronts  he  now  receives.  Take  my  Advice,  and  pay  your  Court  to  him. 

Fû  ki  believed  his  Wife;  and  having  no  time  to  prepare  any  thing  elfe,  made  the  Prince  a 
Prelent  of  excellent  Wine  :  And  to  enhance  the  Prefent,  he  placed  a  Diamond  of  vaft  Value 
upon  the  Veiiel.  .  Chong  eul  received  the  Wine,  and  returned  to  him  the  Diamond.  When  he  * 
was  reftored  to  his  Father’s  Throne,  the  firft  Enterprize  he  undertook,  was  to  ravage  Tf au  that 
he  might  revenge  .the  Negled  whiqh  the  Prince  of  that  Country  had  {hewn  to  his  Perfon/  But 
he  took  care  to  give  a  Protedion  to  Fit  ki  ;  prohibiting  any  one  not  only  from  doing  him  any 
Infult,  but  from  even  paffing  the  Bounds  of  his  Enclofure.  Every  one  endeavoured  to  carry 
what  they  held  deareft,  to  his  Houfe;  fome  their  Fathers,  fome  their  Mothers  ;  and  all  who  fled 
thither  were  fafe.  The  Orders  of  the  King  of  Tfin ,  in  this,  were  fo  punctually  obey’d,  that 
there  was  a  public  Market  at  the  Gate,  where  Goods  were  quietly  bought  and  fold,  as  in  Time 
of  Peace.  Fu  ki  gave  his  Wife  the  Honour  of  the  wife  Courfe  he  had  taken,  and  {he  received 
great  Encomiums. 

>  Shu  ngau ,  while  an  Infant,  one  Day,  as  he  was  walking,  met  a  two  headed  Serpent,  which  he 
killed  and  buried.  When  he  returned  home,  he  went  a  crying  to  his  Mother.  What  makes 
you  cry  Child,  faid  the  Mother?  Becaufe,  anfwered  the  Boy,  I  have  heard  it  faid,  that  whoever 
lees  a  Serpent  with  two  Heads,  dies.  I  happened  on  one  to  Day,  as  I  was  walking  abroad 
What  became  of  the  Serpent,  faid  the  Mother?  I  killed  it,  replied  the  Child;  and  leaft  anv 
one  fhould  be  fo  misfortunate  after  me,  as  to  fee  the  fame  Objed,  I  buried  it.  Don’t  cry  Child 
anfwer’d  fhe,  the  Sight  of  that  Serpent  will  never  kill  you  :  The  Motive  which  made  you 
bury  it,  defeats  all  the  malignant  Qualities  that  were  in  it.  There  is  no  Misfortune  but  what 
Charity  can  avert.  Tyen ,  tho’  raifed  far  above  us,  hears  and  fees  all  that  paffes  here  below 
Does  not  the  Shu  king  fay  ?  “  Whang  tyen  proteds  Virtue  wherever  it  is,  without  Acceptation  of 
Perfons.”  Do  not  cry,  my  Child,  you  may  be  eafy  ;  you  will  live  and  arrive  at  a  high  Rank 
In  effed,  Shu  ngau  became  afterwards  one  of  the  firft  Officers  of  his  Country  Ffii,  This  Pre¬ 
diction  which  was  verify ’d  in  the  Event,  did  great  honour  to  his  Mother  ;  and  {he  was  looked 
upon,  as  one  very  well  verfed  in  the  Ways  of  Fyen. 

Pé  tfong ,  by  his  Wit,  arrived  early  at  the  higheft  Pofts  in  the  Court  of  Ffm:  But  he  carried  ci  a 
about  him  a  Failing  which  is  dangerous  every  where,  and  ftill  more  dangerous  at  a  Court  than  ^difcreeThc 
elle  where.  From  an  Excefs  of  Plonefty,  he  refufed  every  thing  that  was  advanced,  if  he  fnv  nefly  in  a 
the  leaft  Glimpfe  of  FaHhood  in  it  :  And  he  did  this  with  fo  little  Caution,  that  he  frequently  HdW  ; 
covered  People  with  Confufion.  His  Wife,  who  knew  his  Failing,  was  inceffantly  exhorting 
him  to  coned  it.  Hufband,  faid  flie  to  him,  it  is  commonly  {aid,  that  People  have  a  natural  A 
Inclination  for  their  Prince,  even  before  he  does  them  any  good.  But  it  is  likewife  faid,  that  a  tuous 
Robber  basa  natural  Averfion  for  the  Perfon  he  robs,  even  tho’  that  Perfon  has  done  him  nodcn-eina 
harm.  This  proceeds  from  the  People  always  expeding  Good  at  the  Hand  of  their  Prince  andWlfe* 
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the  Robber  is  always  expe&ing  Harm  from  the  Perfon  whom  he  robs.  I  conjure  you  to  apply 
this  Reflection  to  yourfelf,  and  be  perfuaded  if  there  are  fome  who  love  Flonefty  wherever  it  is 
found,  there  are  many  more  who  hate  it,  becaufe  they  fear  it.  Your  Honefty  is  feared  at  leafl 
by  every  Man,  who  is  not  equally  honeft  himfelf.  You  know  there  are  a  great  Number  of  thefe: 
And  they  are  fo  many  Enemies  which  you  have,  who  will  make  you  fooner  or  later  feel  the 
EffeCts  of  their  Hatred  :  You  ought  to  take  a  little  more  care  of  your  Behaviour  towards  them. 

Notwithftanding  the  wife  Advices  of  his  Wife,  Pé  tfong  marched  on  at  his  ordinary  Pace.  One 
Day  as  he  returned  from  the  Palace,  he  appeared  more  gay  than  ufual.  I  think,  faid  his  Wife  to 
him,  that  I  fee  in  your  Face,  a  Joy  and  Satisfaction  which  I  have  not  before  obferved.  May  I 
know  the'Caufe  ?  To  Day,  replied  Pe  tfong  hugging  himfelf,  I  was  at  Court  with  a  great  many 
Officers  of  my  Rank.  The  Converfation,  in  which  I  had  a  good  Share,  lafted  for  a  long  time, 
and  all  of  them  unanimoufly  did  me  the  honour  to  compare  me  to  the  Philofopher  Tan?  tfe. 

For  my  Share, anfwered  his  Wife,  I  have  fometimes  heard  Perfons  who  fpeak  little,  and  who  do 
everything  in  a  Ample  Maner,  compar’d  to  certain  Trees  who  have  but  little  Beauty,  but  whofe 
Fruits  are  excellent.  I  fhould  love  a  Comparifon  of  that  Kind  much  better  for  you,  than  the  one 
you  are  fo  vain  of.  For  as  they  compare  you  to  Tang  tfe ,  Tang  tfe  himfelf  may  be  compared  to 
a  fair  Tree  without  any  Fruit.  Tang  tfe  fit  is  faid,  fpeaks  a  great  deal,  without  taking  much  care 
about  what  he  fays.  And  this  proves  very  troublefome  to  him  in  its  Confequences.  In  this 
RelpeCt,  the  Comparifon  holds  juft  enough,  but  I  don’t  fee  any  Reafon  why  you  fhould  be  vain 
of  it. 

Is  not  this,  anfwered  Pé  tfong,  the  fame  Tune  always  thrumm’d  over  and  over  again  ?  You 
adapt  every  thing  to  your  own  Notions.  Iwant  to  reclaim  you  in  good  earned:  ;  and  the  Me¬ 
thod  I  defign  to  purfue,  is  this.  I  will  give  an  Entertainment  here  to  my  Collègues,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Entertainment,  we  will  enter  into  a  Converfation.  You  {hall,  from  your  inner  Apart¬ 
ment,  hear  all  that  paflfes,  and  you  fhall  own  yourfelf  to  be  in  the  wrong.  With  all  my 
Heart,  faid  the  Wife,  I  am  latisfied.  The  Day  was  then  fixed,  and  they  had  a  long  Converfation, 
which  was  followed  by  a  much  longer  Entertainment.  PS  tfong  being,  as  ufual,  full  of  his  Suc- 
cefs,  after  he  had  feen  his  Company  go  away,  went  to  his  Wife,  that  he  might  have  her  Opinion 
of  the  Matter.  The  Wife  faw  the  Humour  her  Hufband  was  in,  and  knew  that  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  endeavour  at  that  time  to  difabufe  him.  She  therefore  refolved  to  diflemble  and  feem- 
ingly  to  agree  with  him  ;  I  own  indeed,  fays  fhe,  that  your  Companions  efteem  you,  and  yive 
you  the  Preference  with  Pleafure  However,  being  very  firmly  perfuaded,  that  her  Hufband  had 
every  thing  to  fear  from  the  Enemies  he  had  made,  file  took  another  Way,  without  his  perceiving 
it,  to  withdraw  him  from  their  Vengeance:  And  for  this  Purpofe,  took  Advantage  of  the  good 
Humour  in  which  fhe  had  put  her  Hufband,  by  feeming  to  be  of  his  way  of  thinking. 

After  all,  adds  fhe,  thefe  Praifes  which  they  beftow  upon  you,  however  fincere  they  may  be, 
ought  never  to  render  you  blind  to  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs.  The  Kingdom  is  threatened 
with  great  Confufion.  Do  you  take  your  Meafures  fo  as  not  to  be  ruined  in  it?  You  know  very 
well  that  the  Royal  Family  is  divided,  and  that  the  Divifion  encreafes  every  Day.  In  fuch 
junctures  as  thefe,  the  fafeft  Way  is  to  retire  elfewhere  without  any  Noife  :  But  this  can  never 
be  done  fo  long  as  you  are  in  Pofi.  Therefore  let  the  Storm  which  threatens  us,  be  never  fo 
dreadful,  we  ought  to  wait  for  it  with  Courage,  but  without  being  (*)  lulled  afleep  ourfelves. 
The  Divifion  amongft  the  Princes  is  fo  great,  that  the  worft  Part  we  can  aft,  is  that  of  join¬ 
ing  with  no  Party.  Chew  li  is  a  Prince  of  great  Merit  ;  and  he  either  will  get  the  better,  or  at 
leafl:  he  will  find  fome  Refourfe.  For  my  Share,  if  my  Advice  is  taken,  you  will  join, 
yourfelf  with  thefe  who  are  at  the  Head  of  his  Party,  and  engage  yourfelf  with  him. 

Pê  tfong  having  mufed  upon  this  for  fome  time;  you  are  in  the  Right  of  it,  faid  he  to  his 
Wife.  In  Confequence  of  this  Advice,  he  united  himfelf  flricflly  with  Pi  yang ,  the  Flead  of 
the  Party  of  Chew  li ,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Enemies  of  Pé  tfong  were  about  to  ruin  him  by 
a  Calumny,  which  certainly  would  have  coft  him  his  Head.  The  Divifion  in  the  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily  broke  out  foon  after.  Pi  yang  conveyed  Chew  li  out  of  the  Kingdom  :  And  Pé  tfong 
joining  them,  fhunned  the  Blow  which  he  was  about  to  have  received,  before  he  was  aware.  They 
who  were  acquainted  with  this  Conduct,  praifed  the  Wifdom  and  Forefight  of  the  Wife  of 
Pé  tfong. 

Ling  kong ,  the  King  of  Wey,  one  time  difeourfing  with  his  Queen,  pretty  early  in  the  Night, 
they  heard  a  great  Noife  of  Horfes  and  Chariots,  which  came  from  the  Eafl:  When  this  Caval¬ 
cade  drew  near  the  Palace,  the  Noife  ceafed  all  of  a  fudden,  and  fometime  after  began  towards 
the  Weft.  Whence  can  this  happen,  faid  the  King  by  way  of  dilcourfe?  Doubtlefs, 
anfwered  the  Queen,  it  is  Pi  pe  yu.  How  do  you  know  that,  faid  the  King,  fo  as  to  be  pofitive 
°{  it  ?  I  know,  replied  the  Queen,  that  the  Rite  requires  every  Man  to  alight  before  the  Gate 
oi  the  Palace:  And  they  who  carry  their  Refpedt  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried,  order  Matters  fo 
with  their  Retinue,  as  that  they  make  very  little  or  no  Noife,  when  they  pafs  by  the  Gate. 
I  likewife  know,  that  a  good  Subject  with  Regard  to  his  Prince,  like  a  good  Son  with  Regard  to 
his  Parents,  does  not  ferve  him  in  Appearance  only,  but  dilcharges  his  Duty  when  it  is  dark,  as 
well  as  when  it  is  broad  Day.  But  I  know  none  but  Pi  pe  yu  in  your  Kingdom,  who  has  this 
Exadtnefs  :  For  which  Reafon,  I  aflure  you  it  is  he  that  has  paffed.  The  King  being  curious 
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KonS  jhing  tfept,  of  the  Kingdom  of  L&,  having  interr’d  his  elder  Brother,  was  touched  and 
even  weaned  out  with  the  Lamentations  of  his  Sifter  in  Law.  Preferring  himfelf  before  the 
Oate  of  the  Widow  s  Apartment,  with  a  defign  to  comfort  her,  he  told  her  by  way  of  Compli¬ 
ment,  that  fhe  ought  to  moderate  her  Affliction,  for  he  would  take  care  that  fhe  fflouid  be  again 
happily  married.  However,  he  let  feveral  Years  pafs  without  minding  his  Promife.  The  King 
of  Su  having  offered  to  make  him  one  of  his  Minifters,  he  confulted  with  his  Sifter  in  Law,  if  he 
fhould  accept  of  it  or  not.  No  Î  anfwered  (he,  you  ought  not.  But  why  ought  I  not,  replies 
Xfepi  ?  Do  you  alk  why,  faid  (he  ?  My  Hufband  was  fcarce  buried,  when  you  came  and  told  me 
by  way  of  Comfort,  That  you  would  marry  me  again.  This  was  ridiculoufly  unfeafonable 
and  a  flagrant  Violation.  of  the  Rites.  My  Mourning  has  been  over  for  feveral  Years,  and  you 
have  neither  done  nor  faid  any  thing,  in  order  to  know  my  prefent  Difpofition.  This  is  not  act¬ 
ing  like  a  Man  of  Senfe.  Can  a  Man  who  is  capable  of  thefe  Kind  of  Faults,  fuftain  with 
Honour,  the  Poft  of  a  Minifter,  ?  For  my  Share,  I  think  he  cannot. 

If  you  wanted  to  be  married  again,  anfwered  Yj e  pi,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  fo  yourfelf? 

A  Woman  ought  never  to  make  thefe  Kind  of  Advances, /anfwered  the  Widow:  They  upon 
whom  fhe  depends,  ought  to  make  them  for  her.  Befides,  what  I  have  faid,  does  not  proceed 
from  the  Deflre  I  have  to  a  fécond  Marriage,  for  it  has  always  been  my  Averfion.  It  is  only  to 
make  you  fenflble,  how  incapable  you  are  of  the  Poft  that  is  offered  you.  A  Man,  who  pretends 
to  judge  of  Colours  with  his  Eyes  fhut,  muft  be  deceived.  Is  not  this  true?  I  tell  you  Sir,  the 
Cafes  are  parallel.  If  a  Man  like  you,  who  does  not  underftand  even  the  moft  common  Things 
of  Life,  {hould  pretend  to  be  a  Minifter  of  State,  he  cannot  fail  to  draw  down  upon  himfelf 
the  Curfes  of  Men,  and  the  Chaftifement  of  Tyen.  Beware  of  this,  and  take  my  Advice,  not 
to  accept  of  the  Poft. 

<7 Jfe  pe  did  not  mind  his  Sifter  in  Law,  whom  he  heard  only  by  way  of  Amufement.  He 
accepted  of  the  Poft  of  Minifter,  and  before  the  Year  was  expired,  he  died  under  the  Hands 
of  an  Executioner.  When  he  was  dying,  he  did  Juftice  to  the  Zeal  and  the  Wifdom  of  his 
Sifter  in  Law,  whofe  Advice  he  had  looked  upon  as  a  Piece  of  Female  Revenge. 

Ngay  vang ,  King  of  Wey ,  feeing  the  Hereditary  Prince  at  an  Age  of  having  Children,  caufed  a  WidowV 
young  Ladies  to  be  fought  out,  who  might  be  raifed  to  the  Rank  of  his  Wives.  Amongft  thofe  Zca!  for  her 
who  were  brought  to  Court,  there  was  one  that  pleafed  Ngay  vang,  who  fent  the  others  to  the  Prince’s  Hü‘ 
Palace  of  the  Hereditary  Prince,  and  caufed  her  to  enter  into  his  own.  Yu  eul,  a  Lord  of  the  n°“ 

Court,  told  this  Fad  to  his  Mother.  That  is  impoflible,  faid  (he,  it  is  a  ftrange  Diforder.  You 
ought  to  oppofe  it  ftrenuoufly.  Alas!  The  Kingdom  has  powerful  Enemies,  whole  Forces  are 
vaftly  fuperior  to  hers.  A  perfed  Virtue  may  fupply  fome  Deficiency  in  Point  of  Strength;  this 
has  frequently  happened  :  But  what  muft  become  of  a  State,  whole  Prince  is  deftitute  both  of 
Strength  and  Virtue?  The  poor  Prince  does  not  perceive,  for  want  of  Underftanding,  he  does 
not  perceive  the  Wrong  he  does.  You,  and  your  Colleagues,  ought  to  make  him  fenflble  of  it. 

The  Intereft  of  your  Families  being  joined  to  the  Welfare  of  the  State,  you  have  a  double  Obli¬ 
gation  upon  you,  to  admonilh  him,  that  you  may  prevent,  as  much  as  lies  in  your  Power,  the 
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Confequences  of  fuch  an  Injuftice.  If  others  are  too  cowardly  to  fpeak  out,  you,  my  Son,  ooeht 
not  to  be  wanting  in  your  Duty.  Speak  out,  this  is  a  Duty  you  owe  to  the  Prince,  of  whom 
you  are  a  Servant,  and  to  the  State  of  which  you  are  a  Member. 

Ye  euly  animated  by  his  Mother’s  Words,  fought  a  favourable  Opportunity  of  difcourfing  with 
the  Prince.  But  before  it  prefented,  he  was  fent  to  the  Court  of  Tfy  upon  a  preffing  Negotiation. 
His  Mother  feeing  that  her  Son  had  left  the  Court,  without  being  able  to  fpeak  with  the  Prince 
caufed  herfelf  to  be  carried  to  the  Gate  of  the  Palace.  There  die  lifted  aloft  a  Petition  as  ufual 
the  Contents  of  which  were,  'The  Widow  of  Kyo  yo  has  fomewhat  at  Heart ,  which  troubles 
her.  She  wants  to  commmunicate  it  to  his  Majefly.  The  King  ordered  fhe  fhould  be  introduced 
to  his  Prefence.  As  foon  as  fhe  entered,  addreffing  herlelf  to  the  King,  Sir,  faid  fhe,  your  Ser¬ 
vant  has  always  heard  the  exadt  Obfervance  of  the  Rites,  efpecially  of  thofe  due  from  Man  to 
Woman,  reckoned  among  thofe  things  that  are  of  the  greateft  Importance  to  the  Good  of  a 
State.  Our  Sex  has  commonly  more  Softnefs  than  Refolution.  Doubtlefs  on  that  Account  it  is, 
that  the  Rites  ordain,  that  Maidens  fhould  be  early  married.  Fifteen  Years  of  Age  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Time  of  betrothing,  and  twenty,  of  confummating  the  Marriage.  But  according  to  thefe 
fame  Rites,  when  a  Maiden  receives  the  Prefents  that  are  made  her,  fhe  is  looked  upon  as  the 
Spoufe  of  him,  on  whofe  Account  die  accepts  them.  There  are  certain  Ceremonies  to  be  ob- 
ferved  on  this  Head  ;  and  in  all  Times,  our  wifed  Princes  have  given  the  Pattern  ;  Experience, 
having  often  fhewn  us  that  thereon  depends  the  Happinefs  and  the  Unhappinefs  of  States. 
As  much  as  Ton  jhan  contributed  to  eftablifh  the  Hya  Dynafty,  fo  much  did  Mo  hi  promote  its 
Ruin.  We  may  fay  the  fame  thing  of  Sin  and  Tan  hi  y  with  Regard  to  the  Shang  Dynafty  :  And 
of  Tay  tfe  and  Pau  tfe ,  with  Regard  to  the  Chew  Dynaftv.  Yet  you,  Sir,  contrary  to  the  Rites, 
take  to  yourfelf  a  Wife  who  was  deftined  for  your  Heir;  and  without  remembering  that 
your  Kingdom  is  furrounded  with  powerful  Neighbours,  and  cannot  fubfift  if  the  lead  Confuficn 
happen,  you  yourfelf  are  introducing  a  Diforder. 

The  King  having  attentively  heard  this  Remondrance  :  I  am  in  the  Wrong  y  faid  he  :  And 
immediately  he  caufed  the  Woman  he  dedgned  to  keep  for  himfelf,  to  remove  to  the  Apartment 
where  the  Wives  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  were.  He  gave  a  confiderable  Prefent  to  this  Widow, 
who  alone  had  the  Courage  to  admonifh  him.  And  wheji  Tu  eul  had  returned  from  executing 
his  Commiffion,  he  advanced  him  from  the  Regard  he  had  to  his  Mother.  Ever  after  that  time, 
Ngay  vang  applied  himfelf  a  great  deal  more  to,  and  was  more  exadt  in,  all  his  Duties.  He 
eftablifhed  fuch  Order  in  his  Houfhold  and  in  his  Kingdom,  that  his  Neighbours,  tho’  powerful, 
and  very  ill  affedled  towards  him,  durd  never  attack  him.  This  Adtion  did  a  great  deal  of  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  virtuous  Mother  of  Yu  eul. 

A  young  Woman  of  Shin,  was  promifed  to  a  young  Man  of  Fong.  When  they  were  both 
marriageable,  the  young  Man  and  his  Relations  came  to  demand  the  young  Lady,  but  without 
making  the  regulated  Prefents, or  obferving  the  Ceremonies;  fo  that  the  betrothed  Speufe refufed  to 
leave  her  Father’s  Houfe.  As  they  were  preffing  her  to  get  over  thefe  Formalities.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  Saying,  anfwered  fhe,  That  a  good  Beginning  is  of  Importance  in  all  Undertakings  ;  and  that 
a  Fault  which  at  firfi  appears  fight  y  may  have  fatal  Confequences.  What  holds  true,  continued 
ffie,  in  every  thing,  can  it  prove  falie  in  Marriage  ?  Were  not  the  Duties  betwixt  Man  and  Wife, 
the  firfi  that  fubfifled  among  Mankind  ?  And  are  they  not  the  moft  important  of  all  the  Duties  of 
civil  Life?  Befides,  the  End  of  Marriage  is  to  lupport  Families,  and  as  much  as  poffible,  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  Honours  preferibed  by  the  Rites  to  our  Anceftors,  by  giving  them  Poflerity.  But  it  is  a 
common  and  a  true  Saying,  That  the  Water ,  whofe  Spring  is  muddyy  can  never  have  a  clear 
Stream.  Threfore  I  never  fliall  marry  againfl  the  Rites.  A  Law-fuit  was  then  commenced, 
and  ffie  fuffered  a  great  deal,  but  fhe  continued  obftinate,  in  faying,  that  file  would  rather  part 
with  her  Life,  than  give  her  Confent.  So  fhe  lived  a  Maid  all  her  Life. 

Pe  iy  the  Daughter  of  Swen  kong.  King  of  Lily  was  promifed  to  Kong  quang,  the  Prince  of 
Song.  The  time  appointed  for  the  Nuptials  being  come,  Kong  quang  did  not  himfelf  come  to 
take  away  Pe  iy  and  was  fatisfied  with  fending  a  Nobleman  as  his  Proxy.  But  Pe  i  refuted  to  go 
along  with  him;  tho’  at  laft,  in  Obedience  to  her  Father  and  Mother,  fhe  confented.  At  the 
End  of  three  Months,  the  Prince  of  Song  having  performed  the  ufual  Ceremonies,  of  feeing  his 
new  Spoufe  in  the  Hall  of  his  Anceftors,  he  wanted  to  confummate  the  Marriage.  But  Pe  i  re¬ 
fufed  to  allow  him,  becaufe  he  had  not  obferved  the  Rites  in  fetching  her  away.  In  order  to  in¬ 
duce  her  to  confent,  he  was  obliged  to  procure  a  preffing  Order  from  the  King  her  Father,  and 
the  Queen  her  Mother.  Ten  Years  after,  {lie  became  a  Widow.  In  this  State  of  Life,  as  be¬ 
fore,  fhe  preferved  always  an  extreme  Attachment  to  the  Rites. 

One  Night  her  Palace  being  on  Fire  ;  Save  yourlelf,  Madam,  cried  one,  the  Fire  gains  Ground. 
According  to  the  Rites,  anfwered  fhe,  a  Woman  in  my  Condition,  ought  not  to  appear  even  in 
her  Hall,  without  two  of  her  Maids  of  Honour.  I  wait  for  them,  and  then  I  will  remove  : 
The  one  came,  but  the  other  did  not  appear.  They  cried  to  the  Princefs  again,  to  fave  herlelf, 
but  file  would  not  confent  till  the  laft  Extremity  :  All  the  Princes  of  that  Age,  praifed  and 
admired  her  Conftancy. 

A  Lady  of  Song  y  being  married  to  a  Native  of  T/ay,  the  Hufband  was  feized  with  a  dange¬ 
rous  Difeafe.  The  Mother  of  the  Wife,  wanted  to  recal  her  Daughter  home  to  her.  No  !  an- 
fwer’d  the  young  Lady,  I  look  upon  this  Accident  that  has  happen’d  to  my  Hufband,  as  hap¬ 
pening  to  myfelf.  Befides,  it  is  ufual  for  a  Woman  to  live  and  die  in  the  fame  Houfe  where  fhe 
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mv  HnfKcmri  .^ac5  *  I  will  take  care  not  to  remove,  for  a  troublefome  Diftem  per  with  which 
them  the  R  -Î!  I?1  aPP*|y  Peized.  When .  our  Relations  are  Tick,  if  the  Phyficians  prefcribe  for 
the  Smell  nf1^  ^  ^  we  immediately  go  to  gather  them;  and  however  noxious 

is  needful  in  A  &  ^er^s  we  our  Hands  with  them,  and  put  them  into  our  Bofom  if  it 

one  ora i fed  tlv*  ^  t0  ^r°m  t*ier?  ^  Juice  :  Ought  I  to  do  lefs  for  my  Huffiand  ?  Every 

I  the  Siihierq-18  f  younS  Woman  ;  and  her  Mother  made  what  {he  faid  upon  the  Herbs  Few  and 
1,  the  Subject  of  an  Ode  which  {lie  compofed  in  her  Praifes. 

freauemlv  endeDaU§hîer  °f  was  Promifed  to  Hyatt  kong, ,  the  Prince  of  Fft.  This  Prince 

confent  m  tW  Set  the  Bride  home  without  fo  many  Ceremonies,  but  fhe  would  never 

Ceremonies  k1S’  S  •  \aU  dday  d  making  the  nuptial  Prefents,  and  doing  the  ufual 

Nuntiak  a  e  was  nic  '_named  the  Chafte.  This  haftened  him  to  defray  the  Expences  of  his 

Father  Whn  ^came.  a?cordl^g  to  the  Rites,  in  Perfon,  to  carry  Mong  i  from  the  Houfe  of  her 

herfplf  tn  kJ  °a^ 1  ,eing  mformed  three  times,  that  Hyau  kong  was  come  in  Perfon,  fuffered 

rnrdincr  th  C-d^  UC  6  j*?  ^er  ^Pou^e  s  Houfe.  When  fhe  came  thither,  every  thing  pafied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rites,  and  her  Delicacy  had  Reafon  to  be  fatisfied. 

the  rwT  afte!'’  Hyau  kong  goillg  to  Lyangfye,  wanted  Mong  i  to  go  along  with  him; 

10  w  ic  carried  her  over-turned,  and  broke  in  Pieces,  yet  Mong  1  was  not  wounded. 

Hyau  kong  immediately  fent  off  one  of  the  beft  Chariots  in  his  Equipage,  to  conduct  her  back  to  • 
ljh  tor  tear  of  fome  other  Accident  happening  to  her.  But  this  Chariot  not  being  a  Womans, 

Mong  t  would  not  go  into  it  ;  and  fpeaking  through  the  Curtain  which  fhe  had  drawn  up  to  the 
Officer,  who  was  fent  to  her  by  the  King  :  A  Woman  of  my  Rank,  faid  fhe,  never  appears,  even 

qv,  a  ,wlth°ut  her  two  Malds  of  Honour.  Does  {he  pafs  from  one  Apartment  into  another? 
bhe  mult  let ?  the  Noife,  which  {he  makes  on  purpofe  with  the  Ornaments  of  her  Cloaths,  to  be 
heard.  Tho’  {he  feldom  goes  abroad  ;  yet  when  (he  does,  the  Rites  prefcribe  what  {hall  be  her 
Uoaths,  and  what  her  Equipage.  All  this  is  wifely  eftabliftied,  both  for  preferving  exterior  Appear¬ 
ances,  as  for  keeping  the  Mind  and  the  Heart  upright.  But  this  Chariot  that  is  brought  me,  is  not  in 
Order,  and  I  cannot  ufe  it.  To  ftay  longer  here,  is  {fill  worfe.  Death  is  the  fpeedieft  Courfe, 
and  I  will  rather  die  than  do  any  thing  againft  the  Rites.  The  Officer  galloped  back,  to  report 

this  Difcourfe  to  the  King.  A  fuitable  Chariot  was  immediately  lifted  up,  in  which  Mom  i  re¬ 
turned  to  Tfu  r  0 

Chan  vang, ,  King  of  lfô,  going  abroad  in  a  Voyage  of  Pleafure,  carried  along  with  him  one  A  n  ,• 
of  his  Wives,  a  Daughter  of  the  King  of  Fjt.  One  Day,  as  he  left  her  in  a  pretty  agreeable  to  fadsfieaa 
little  Bland,  on  the  Banks  of  the  great  River  Kyang ,  he  received  News,  that  the  Water  had  rifen  obftinate  ob- 

very  high,  all  of  a  fudden.  Upon  this,  he  immediately  difpatched  fome  Lords,  to  bring  the  Rites^ 

Princefs  from  the  Place  {he  was  then  in.  Thefe  Lords  rode  in  Poft-hafte  to  the  Princefs,  to  de¬ 
fire  her  to  make  all  the  hafte  {he  could  out  of  the  Bland,  and  to  repair  to  the  Place  where  the 
King  was,  and  whether  they  had  Orders  to  conduct  her.  When  the  King  calls  for  me,  anfwered 
fhe,  he  gives  his  Seal  to  them  whom  he  fends  off.  Have  you  the  Seal  ?  The  Fear,  leaft  the  Wa¬ 
ters  fhould  overtake  you,  anfwered  they,  made  us  fet  out  in  hafte,  and  negleét  that  Precaution. 

Then  you  muff  return,  anfwered  fhe,  for  I  won’t  follow  you  without  it.  As  they  represented  to 
her,  that  the  Rife  of  the  Water  was  very  fudden,  and  in  all  Appearance  would  be  very  great;  if 
they  fhould  return  for  the  Seal,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  them  to  return  in  time.  I  lee  plainly, 
anfwered  fhe,  that  by  following  you,  I  fave  my  Life,  and  by  remaining  here,  I  perifh.  But  to 
pafs  over  a  Matter  of  fuch  Importance,  that  I  may  efcape  Death,  would  be  to  fail  in  Fidelity  and 
Courage  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  much  better  for  me  to  die.  They  then  fet  out  in  hafte  to  eet 
the  Seal  ;  but  notwithftanding  all  the  Diligence  they  ufed,  the  Bland  was  laid  under  Water  when 
they  returned,  and  the  Princefs,  with  all  her  Attendants  were  drowned.  The  King  regretted  her 
mightily,  but  he  yet  more  praifed  her  Fidelity  and  Conftancy. 

Pe  kong.  King  of  7jfu>  being  dead,  the  King  of  U  being  informed  of  the  Wifdom,  Virtue?,  and 
Beauty  of  his  Widow,  fent  off  a  Nobleman  to  her  with  a  large  Sum,  two  Diamonds  of  a  vaft 
value,  and  thirty  Chariots  well  equipt,  to  court  her  for  his  Wife.  In  the  Life-time  of  my 
Spou/b,  faid  {he,  while  he  was  afting  abroad,  I  did  my  beft  to  regulate  the  Infide  of  his  Houfe  ; 

I  likewife  was  employed  with  his  other  Wives,  in  the  Works  that  are  proper  for  our  Sex.  At 
prefent,  having  loft  my  Hulband,  I  defign  to  pafs  the  Remainder  of  the  Days  that  Tyen  fhall 
give  me,  near  his  Tomb.  I  know  the  Value  of  the  Rank  which  your  Mafter  offers  me  :  His 
Prefers* to  invite  me,  are  magnificent,  but  I  cannot  accept  of  the  Honour  he  offers  me,  without 

dering  mylelf  un  wortb”  «<•-  txrrrnld  rvtolrp»  rnp  fnrrrpf  rmr  A(*nf*nfe*A  II.,  fl-.-  ».  J  _  Y  nr 

want  to  honour  in  Death  a 

deprived  me  of  Life  ;  and  it  is  failing -  ,  - - -  LW  AUl  Viv\^  mill  • 

I  often  reproach  myfelf  for  it,  but  I  will  take  care  not  to  forget  myfeif  fo  far,  as  to  marry  ano¬ 
ther  Carry  back  your  King’s  Prefents,  and  retire  yourfelf.  The  King  of  U,  praifed  the  Refo- 
lution  of  this  Princefs,  and  honoured  her  with  the  Name  of  (*)  Chin  Id. 

Lin?  van?  the  King  of  Wey ,  died  without  leaving  Children  by  the  Queen  his  Wife,  but  left 
a  Son  by  another  of  his  Wives  of  the  fécond  Order,  who  was  immediately  declared  King.  This 
Promotion  made  no  Alteration  in  the  Mother,  who  knew  how  to  prelerve  her  Rank.  She  ho-  in  the  Wife, 
noured  and  ferved  the  Queen  Dowager,  without  in  the  leait  relaxing  in  her  Cares.  And  the  c°"™- 
young  King,  after  his  Mother’s  Example,  did  the  fame.  At  the  End  of  eight  Years,  the  Queen  King  “ 

Vol.  I.  7  X  .  taking 

(*)  Cto,  fignifies  Chatte  j  Ki,  a  Qutsn,  famous  in  firft  Antiquity. 
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taking  the  Mother  of  this  Prince  afide,  faid  to  her:  I  am  charmed,  both  with  the  Manner  in 
which  you  treat  me,  and  the  Care  with  which  you  inculcate  on  the  Prince  your  Son,  the  fame 
Sentiments:  Perhaps  I  have  been  in  the  Wrong  to  admit  of  your  Services  fo  long,  at  leaft  it  js 
now  time  to  return  y<Ju  Thanks.  Your  Son  is  on  the  Throne  ;  and  it  is  not  convenient  *  that 
the  Mother  of  a  King  ffiould  ferve  in  the  Quality  of  a  fécond  Wife.  I  am  a  Widow  without 
Children.  It  is  enough  for  me,  if  I  am  fuffered  to  pafs  the  Remainder  of  my  Days  quietly  here 
I  am  pofitively  refolved  to  quit  this  Apartment  of  Honour,  to  yeild  it  to  you,  and  never  enter 
into  it  but  at  certain  times,  that  I  may  have  the  Happinefs  to  fee  you. 

What  are  you  telling  me,  anfwered  the  Mother  of  the  young  King?  Give  me  Leave  to  fav 
that  you  have  not  thought  well  of  the  Affair;  the  King  your  Spoufe,  and  my  Maher,  had  the* 
Misfortune  to  die  young  :  A  hard  Fate  for  a  Prince  !  He  was  not  fo  happy  as  to  have  a  Son  by  his 
Wife  ;  he  had  only  one  by  me,  who  was  but  his  Servant  :  This  was  another  Matter  of  Grief  to 
him  when  he  was  dying.  What  !  would  you  give  him  a  third  after  his  Death,  by  degrading  his 
Wife,  to  honour  his  Servant  ?  Do  you  refled:  upon  this  ?  It  is  a  common  and  a  true  Saying  that 
the  Zeal  of  a  good  Subject,  and  the  Piety  of  a  dutiful  Son,  ought  never  to  relax  with  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Years.  It  is  as  little  allowable  for  me  to  be  weary  of  the  Rank  which  I  hold  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  you.  It  is  my  Duty  to  honour  and  to  ferve  you.  If  there  is  any  Honour  in  having  given 
a  Succeffor  to  your  Hufband,  this  Honour  cannot  free  me  from  what  I  owe  you,  as  his  Wife6 

Do  not  let  us  talk  more,  anfwers  the  Queen,  of  what  you  and  I  were  under  the  late  King,  my 
Hufband.  His,  and  your  Son,  is  now  upon  the  Throne  :  Therefore,  notwithftanding  the  Frank- 
nefs  with  which  you  offer  to  pay  me  Honours  and  Services,  I  cannot  accept  of  them,  without 
doing  a  Kind  of  Injury  to  the  Prince,  in  the  Perfon  of  his  Mother. 

The  Concubine  made  no  Reply:  But  going  to  the  King  her  Son,  Sir,  faid  fhe,  I  have  always 
heard,  that  a  wife  Man  ought  never  tofufferany  thing  that  is  irregular:  Regularity,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  partly  confifts,  in  maintaining  the  ancient  Rites,  fo  as  that  every  one  may  keep  their  proper 
Rank.  Yet  the  Queen  Confort  of  your  Father,  wants  to  quit  her  own  Apartment,  and  preffes 
me  to  take  upon  me  the  Rank  which  fhe  holds  at  Court.  This  is  preffing  me  to  ad 'irregularly  : 
But  I  will  rather  die  than  do  it:  And  as  I  fee  the  Queen  cannot  be  moved  by  my  Remon- 
ftrances,  I  will  move  her  by  my  Death.  When  file  had  fpoken  thus,  fhe  put  herfelf  in  a  Pof- 
ture  to  give  herfelf  a  mortal  Blow,  but  fhe  was  prevented.  The  King  then  diffolving  into  Tears, 
endeavoured  to  appeafe  her,  but  fhe  would  not  confent  to  live,  till  the  Queen,  being  informed  of 
her  Refolution,  promifed  her,  but  with  regret,  to  preferve  her  own  Rank,  and  mallow  her  to 
ferve  and  honour  her,  as  formerly.  All  the  World  was  furprized  and  charmed,  to  fee  how  for¬ 
ward  thefe  two  Women  were  to  pay  a  mutual  Deference,  the  one  to  the  other.  This  deferves 
the  Name  of  Wifdom,  and  of  a  Virtue  worthy  the  Encomiums  of  all  Ages. 

Surprizing  A  young  Lady  of  Angular  Beauty,  and  of  approved  Merit,  loft  her  Hufband  when  fhe  was 
ChSt°f  Very  y°un§-  Tlle  richeft  Men  in' the  Kingdom  courted  her  very  earneftly,  but  all  in  vain. 

The  King  himfelf  hearing  of  her  Virtue  and  Beauty,  courted  her  in  form,  and  fent  to  her  a 
great  Officer,  with  the  ordinary  Prefents.  Fier  Anfvver  was  as  follows  :  My  Hufband,  tis  true, 
foon  left  me  a  Widow,  but  I  never  will  have  another.  I  have  wifhed  to  have  followed  him,  but 
he  has  left  me  a  Son  whom  I  muft  educate.  Many  have  courted  me,  but  all  in  vain  ;  and  when 
I  thought  myfelf  delivered  from  their  Importunities,  the  King  himfelf  renews  them.  Is  it  poflible 
ftill  to  doubt,  whether  I  will  forget  my  deceafed  Hufband,  fo  far'as  to  take  another,  and  to  facri- 
flfe  my  Duty  to  a  fplendid  Fortune?  I  want  to  prove  in  good  earned:,  that  I  am  not  capable  of 
fo  much  Meannefs,  and  to  undeceive  every  one,  who  does  not  know  my  Sentiments  upon  this 
Head. 

After  fhe  had  fpoken  in  this  Manner,  fire  took  a  Mirror  in  one  Hand,  and  a  Razor  in  the  other, 
and  cut  off  her  own  Nofe.  Now',  fays  fhe,  I  am  punifhed,  for  having  fuffered  fo  many  People 
to  doubt  of  my  Refolution.  Carry  this  Anfwer  to  the  King,  That  if  I  do  not  put  myfelf  to 
Death,  it  is  becaufe  I  have  not  Courage  to  leave  my  Son  at  fo  tender  an  Age.  What  I  have  done, 
is  fufficient.  .  It  was  doubtlefs  for  my  Beauty,  that  the  King  courted  me.  Tell  him,  that  my 
Face  is  now  only  the  Figure  of  Deformity  and  Uglinefs,  and  then  he  will  eafily  defift.  The 
Officer  related  to  the  King  what  he  had  feen.  The  Prince  praifed  the  Refolution  of  the  young 
Widow,  gave  her  the  Title  of  Kan  king ,  and  decreed  her  other  Honours. 

A  young  Officer  of  Chin,  married  a  Girl  of  fixteen  Years  of  Age;  but  a  War  fuddenly 
breaking  out  foon  after,  he  was  obliged  to  ferve  in  the  Campaign.  Before  he  left  his  Wife,  he 
faid  to  her:  It  is  uncertain  whether  I  (hall  live  or  die.  How  can  I  be  fure  that  I  fhall  efcape  the 
Dangers  of  this  War?  I  leave  you  my  Mother  in  Law,  who  has  no  other  Child  hut  me;  in 
cafe  I  die,  what  (hall  become  of  her?  Do  you  promile  me,  that  you  will  take  care  of  her  ? 
Yes,  anfwers  the  Wife,  I  do  promife. 

A  faithful  ,  *  ne  Officer  having  actually  died  in  the  War,  the  young  Widow  took  very  great  care  of  her 

Widow.  Mother  in  Law,  working  Night  and  Day  with  her  own  Hands,  that  fhe  might  want  for  nothing. 

The  three  Years  of  Mourning  being  over,  as  fhe  was  young  and  childlefs,  her  Father  and  Mo¬ 
ther  wanted  to  bring  her  back  to  their  Houle,  that  they  might  marry  her  a  fécond  Time,  but 
fhe  rejected  the  Propofal  with  great  Refolution.  Faithfulnefs  and  Juftice,  laid  the  to  them,  are 
our  principal  Duties  ;  when  you  married  me,  you  yourfelves  recommended  nothing  to  me,  lb 
much  as  Afieftion  and  Obedience  to  my  Ilulband.  But  you  know  that  that  dear  Man  when  he 
went  to  the  War,  where  he  loft  his  Life,  exprefs’d  to  me  the  Uneafinefs  his  Pietv  gave  him,  with 
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mifA'him  to  Mk^T1'1  his  Mother  !n  cafc  flle  loft  him  5  and  afked  me  if  I  would  pro- 

Ko„”SauÎht“  enT  aher'  ThlsI  Pr°mifed;  but  befides  my  promife,  there  is  a  Duty  incum- 
me  from  this  Hufv  ™  W>  t0  ,eiv?  *er  Mother  in  Law.  My  Hufband’s  Death,  far  from  freeing 
der  me  euiltv  o/lTn/'tFf  ^  a*  ^le^î  Obligations  to  perform  it.  Not  to  difcharge  it  would  ren- 
Son  who  S  netl ïnjuftice,  my  deared  Hufband  will  pafs  for  an  undutiful 
trailed  to  a  faithfiflWil  Tpr°Vlde  efFed:ually  ^  the  Support  of  his  Mother,  and  who  lightly 
proaches  *  Let  me  die  rather  than  *7  Hufband  or  my  felf  to  fuch  Re- 

fécond Time^The  ^  ^au§^ter  reP°Lne,  fpoke  no  more  of  marrying  her  a 

ferving  her  to  her  1  id-  Rr  ^l  ?  earsi°nger>  Applying  her  Neceffities,  and  diligently 

nothin?  with  Rep-irrHn  ^  '  •  r\^^tef  her  Death,  fhe  paid  her  the  lad  Doties,  and  omitted 
of  this  Widow  inf  -  *  e  aPP01^e^  Ceremonies.  The  Condancy,  Faith  fui  nefs,  and  Dilig 

of  Whal  van?  relateH  M0Af  L™J  P™cured  her.a  Sreat  d^'  of  Efteem.  The  Magiftrate 
WeDht  of  f  'n'rl  a  i,'em  ,at  y01,11^  and  the  then  reigning  Emperor,  fent  her  forty  Pounds 

vtlonl  Kiul’off/  b  ^  Tltk  °f  H  H?aUf& ’  and  deCTf  d  her  other  Honours!^ 
eld^d  Son  Ko  ?n  1  vr  f  ^°rr-t0  lls  homages  to  the  Emperor  Swen  gang,  canfed  his 

elder  of  tlSfe  T  S,°n  t0  attend  him’  ™»g  had  no  great  Notion  of  the 

Succeffor  to  the  K  °  !  b'i  but  a  great  liking  for  the  younger,  fo  that  he  appointed  him 

reiened  under  rhe  Ng  AY  whe"  VÛ  kon&  died>  Hi  "ed  ^  Throne,  and 

tf’of  A  f  f  mA  e  ü,fancy  YaS  ChmZ-  This  Child  being  yet  in  his  Cradle,  Pê  yu  the 
®  "°f  ,(A)  ,formed1a  Eadion  in  the  Kingdom,  kill'd  his  Unde  Ikong  who  was  then  reigning 

r."  <s>r  •  s  b' kU  «*  “e  "»  k  "■«>■•  & 

At  the  firft  Noife  of  this  Aflault  the  Governefs  of  the  young  Prince  ftript  him  of  his  Cloaths,  A  Loyal 

“P°n  ler  °wn  ^hJd,  whom  fhe  laid  in  the  Royal  Cradle.  The  Rebels  kill’d  N“rle- 
this  Child,  and  being  perfwaded  that  it  was  Prince  Cbing,  negleded  the  Reft,  fo  that  the  Go¬ 
vernefs  efcaped  with  the  young  Prince  in  her  Arms.  She  Scarce  got  out  of  the  Palace  when  fhe 
met  one  of  the  great  Lords  of  the  Kingdom  ;  who  was  Unde  by  the  Mother’s  fide  to  the  youn^ 

Prince.  Governefs,  faid  this  Lord  to  her  a-part,  is  my  Nephew  Cbing  dead?  No!  Sir,  Paid  (he 
here:  he  is,  I  have  put  my  own  Son  into  the  Prince’s  Cradle,  and  they  have  Murdered  the  One 
in.  ad  t“e  Other.  This  Nobleman  then  gave  the  Governefs  an  Oppurtunity  to  eicape  fafely 
with  the  Prince:  He  remained  concealed  for  eleven  Years  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  all  the  great 
Men  of  Lu  unamimoufly  addred  the  Emperor  that  Péyû  diould  be  put  to  Death  5  and  the  youn^ 

Prince  raifed  to  the  Throne  of  his  Father.  The  Emperor’s  Confent  being  obtained  Chin*  was 
acknowleged  King  of  Lu.  When  his  Acceffion  to  the  Throne  was  celebrated,  the  Governefs 
who  had  faved  his  Life  at  the  expence  of  her  own  Blood,  was  not  forgotten. 

After  Cbing  vang  King  of  L/Û  had  mounted  the  Throne,  he  placed  himfelf  upon  an  Emi¬ 
nence,  where  he  might  fee  all  the  Women  who  were  appointed  to  Lodge  in  his  Palace  pafs  bv  A  MoJLeft. 
Every  one  raifed  their  Eyes  to  him,  fome  more,  and  lonie  lefs  boldly,  that  they  might  look  at  ^ 
the  Prince  as  they  palfed.  One  Woman  named  Tje  vu,  always  keept  her  Eyes  upon  the  Ground 
and  modedly  pafled  by  without  giving  the  lead  fign  of  Curiofity  or  Uneafinefs.  Cbing  van?  be¬ 
ing  ftruck  with  this  Modedy,  and  wanting  to  amufe  himfelf  a  little;  Young  Beauty,  who  are 
pa ffing  by,  faid  he,  I  beg  von  would  give  me  one  Glance.  Lfe  vu  did  notfeem  to  hear  him  but 
went  on,  her  Eyes  being  dill  fix’d  on  the  Ground  :  Cbing  vang  would  not  reft  here  ;  One  Glance 
faid  he,  and  I  will  make  you  my  Wife  ;  but  Lfê  vu  never  raifed  her  Eyes.  The  Prince  added  that 
he  would  give  her  a  certain  Sum  of  Money,  and  raife  her  Family.  His  Promues  never  moved 
her  :  At  lad  Cbing  vang  came  down  from  the  Eminence,  that  he  might  approach  and  talk  more 
conveniently  to  her.  What,  faid  he,  I  offer  to  make  you  my  Wife,  together  with  other  Ad¬ 
vantages,  if  you  will  look  at  me  as  you  go  by,  yet  you  obdinately  refufe  to  do  it.  Do  you 
then  put  fo  high  a  Price  upon  your  Looks. 

Great  Sir,  anfwer’d  P)'e  vu  gravely,  Bafhfulnefs  and  Modedy  are  the  Ornaments  of  our  Sex  • 

I  thought  it  was  againd  Decency,  and  againd  my  Duty,  to  raife  my  Eyes  to  look  at  you  on  the 
Eminence  whereon  you  was  placed.  This  at  fird  made  me  keep  my  Eyes  on  the  Ground  :  If 
I  had  raifed  them  afterwards  on  the  magnificent  Promifes  you  were  pleafed  to  make  me,  J  then 
had  a<ded  from  Ambition  and  Intered,  and  facrififed  my  Duty  to  thefe  two  Paffions,  and  thereby 
render’d  myfelf  unworthy  the  Honour  you  did  me.  Thefe  are  my  Excufes,  and  the  Motives  of 
my  Conduct.  Cbing  vang ,  being  charmed  with  her  Anfwer,  took  her  for  his  Wife. 

Tfi  declared  War  againd  Lit  The  Army  of  7#  encamping  on  the  Frontiers  of  Lu,  the 
Centinels  faw  a  Woman,  who  was  holding  one  Child  in  her  Arms,  and  dragging  another ’after 
her  by  the  Hand,  dying  towards  the  Mountains.  Some  Soldiers  running  after  her,  die  quitt-d 
the  Child  die  was  carrying,  took  up  the  other  and  redoubled  her  Pace.  The  Child  whom  die 
had  quitted,  followed  at  a  Didance,  and  cried  fo  pitifully  that  it  was  enough  to  melt  the  Hearts 
of  the  Soldiers  ;  the  Woman  however  fled  without  once  looking  hack.  The  General  of  th- 
Army  of  Lfi  who  was  hard  by,  afk’d  the  Child,  whom  they  took  up,  if  the  Woman  who  fled 
was  his  Mother.  The  Child  anfwer’d  that  fhe  was.  They  then  afk’d,  if  the  Child  whom  the 
Mother  carry ’d  away  was  his  elder  or  younger  Brother.  The  Child  reply’d  that  he  was  no 

Brother 

(*)  Hyau  filial  Piety.  Fâ  a  Woman  who  is,  or  has  been  Married.  (a)  ft  is  Kia  in  the  French. 
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Brother  of  his.  The  General’s  Curiofity  was  raifed  ;  and  he  ordered  two  Horfemen  to  gallop 
after  the  Woman  full  Speed,  and  to  bring  her  back,  which  was  immediately  done. 

When  (he  came  up  -,  Whofe  is  that  Child,  faid  the  General  to  her,  whom  you  carry  in  your 
Arms  ;  and  whofe  is  the  Child  whom  you  dropt  when  you  fled  ?  The  Child  I  carry,  anfwer’d 
{he,  is  the  Child  of  my  elder  Brother,  and  the  Child  I  left  behind  me  is  my  own  Son  ;  finding 
myfelf  clofely  purfued  and  defpairing  to  be  able  to fave  both,  I  quitted  my  own  Child.  How! 
faid  the  General,  can  any  thing  be  dearer  to  a  Mother  than  her  own  Child  ?  Did  you  quit  your 
own,  to  fave  your  Brother’s  Son.  My  Lord,  anfwerd  the  Woman,  I  thought  it  was  my  Duty 
to  facrifife  my  Tendernefs,  and  my  private  Interefl,  to  the  common  good  of  my  Family.  If  by 
following  another  Courfe,  I  had  efcaped  from  your  Soldiers,  and  faved  my  Son,  by  quitting  my 
Brother’s  Child,  I  mud  have  been  look’d  upon  as  an  interefled  Perfon  :  And  then  adieu  to  my 
Reputation.  Our  Prince  and  all  his  Subje&s  have  a  mortal  Hatred  of  all  Self- interefl. 

Upon  this  Anfwer  ;  the  General  caufed  the  Van  of  his  Army,  which  was  then  advancing 
to  halt:  told  the  Woman  that  (he  might  return  Home  with  her  Son  and  her  Nephew;  and 
immediatly  difpatched  an  Officer  to  the  Court  of  with  this  Letter  to  his  Prince. 

“  Your  Majefly  has  committed  to  me  the  Conquefl  of  Lit  :  But  I  take  the  Liberty,  to  re- 
ct  prefent  to  you,  before  I  engage  my  felf  farther  in  that  Enterprize  :  That  it  is  not  time  "to  under- 
«  take  it.  Even  the  Country-women  of  this  Kingdom  know  and  obferve  the  Maxim  of  facri- 
“  fifing  all  private  Interefl  to  the  publick  Good  ;  what  kind  of  Men  therefore  muft  the  great 
“  Men  Of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Officers  of  War,  be?  The  Officer  whom  I  fend  with  this, 
“  will  relate  to  your  Majefly  an  Adventure  which  proves  what  I  had  the  Honour  to  write  to 


Upon  this  Letter  and  the  Recital  of  the  Story,  an  Order  came  for  the  Army  to  retire.  The 
King  of  Lu  being  imformed  of  what  pafl,  made  handfome  Prefents  to  this  Woman,  and  gave 
her  the  Surname  of  (*)Iney.  The  Chinefe  Hiftorian  has  here  the  following  Exclamation  ;  Be¬ 
hold  the  force  of  perfect  Difintereftednefs,  it  having  faved,  by  means  of  a  Country  Woman,  a 


A  generous 
Mother. 


A  Murder 
Prudently 
prevented  by 
a  ferving 
Maid. 


whole  Kingdom. 

Under  the  Reign  of  Sweng  vang,  as  the  Horfe  Guards  were  fcouring  the  Country,  they  met 
with  the  Body  of  a  Man  newly  (lain,  and  at  fome  Paces  from  the  Body,  two  Brothers,  whom 
they  took  to  be  the  Authors  of  the  Murder.  The  Affair  coming  to  be  examined  into,  it  was 
found  that  the  Deceafedhad  receiv’d  but  one  Wound;  from  whence  they  concluded,  that  he  had 
not  been  ftruck  at  all  by  one  of  the  two  Brothers.  The  Queftion  then  was,  which  of  them  had 
given  him  his  mortal  Wound.  This  was  a  difficult  Point  to  clear  up;  for  the  elder  Brother  (aid, 
’Twas  I.  The  younger  on  the  contrary  mantained,  that  his  elder  Brother  was  innocent,  and  that 
he  alone  was  Guilty.  The  inferior  Tribunals  carried  the  Affair  before  the  Minifler  who  made 
his  Report  to  the  Emperor. 

To  (et  both  free,  faid  the  Prince,  would  be  to  pardon  the  Murderer  and  to  countenance  a  Crime. 
To  condemn  them  both  to  Death,  would  be  againft  the  Law,  fince  it  appears  from  the  Wound 
that  one  of  them  is  innocent:  A  Thought  is  come  into  my  head  ;  their  Mother  muft  know  them 
better  than  any  body  elfe.  One  of  them  muft  die,  but  which  of  them,  is  the  Queftion.  This 
is  the  Point,  for  which  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  their  Mother.  The  Minifler  having  caufed  the 
Mother  to  be  called  ;  One  of  your  Sons,  faid  he,  has  killed  a  Man  and  his  Guilt  muft  be  expiated 
by  his  Death;  each  of  them  excufeshis  Brother  and  takes  the  Crime  upon  himfelf.  The  Affair 
has  been  brought  before  the  Prince,  who  has  pronounced  Sentence  of  Death  againft;  one  of 
them,  but  has  referred  it  to  you  which  of  the  two  (hall  die. 

The  poor  Woman  diffolving  into  Tears;  If  there  is  a  Neceflity,  fays  (he,  that  one  of  them 
muft  die,  let  it  be  the  younger.  The  Minifler  having  caufed  her  to  put  her  anfwer  in  Writing,  did 
not  fail  to  teftify  his  Surprize  how  (lie  came  to  prefer  the  elder  ;  contrary  to  the  ufual  Cuftom  of 
Women,  who  generally  love  their  youngeft  Children  belt.  He  therefore  told  her  that  he  was 
curious  to  know  why  (he  behaved  in  that  Manner. 

My  Lord  anfwered  (he,  of  thefe  two  Brothers,  the  younger  only  is  my  Son,  the  elder  being 
of  a  former  Wife;  but  I  promifed  to  my  deceafed  Hufband,  that  I  would  look  upon  him  as  my 
own  Son,  and  hitherto  I  have  been  as  good  as  my  Word.  But  to  (ave  the  younger  and  not  the 
elder  would  be  to  break  that  Word  ;  and  to  liften  only  to  the  Dictates  of  interefled  Tendernefs. 
The  Choice  I  have  made,  tho’  I  think  it  is  a  right  one,  has  coft  me  dear.  Thefe  laft  Words 
were  interrupted  with  Sighs  and  Sobs.  The  Minifler  himfelf  could  (carce  refrain  from  Tears, 
and  went  away  to  make  his  Report  to  the  King,  who,  in  Confideration  of  the  Mother,  whofe 
Virtue  and  generous  Difintereftednefs  he  highly  praifed,  pardoned  both  the  Brothers. 

One  of  the  Country  Literati  having  a  Poft  at  Court,  left  his  Wife  at  home.  A  Neighbour 
of  his  laid  hold  on  this  Occafion  to  enter  into  a  Criminal  Correfpondence  with  her;  but 
knowing  that  her  Hufband  was  expected  every  Hour  back,  he  feem’d  to  fear  lead:  the  Intrigue 
fhould  be  difcovered  at  his  Return,  and  he  exprefs  his  Refentment  by  fome  final  Blow.  I  will 
take  care  of  that,  anfwer’d  the  Wife,  for  I  defign  to  prepare  a  poifoned  Wine,  of  which  I  will 
make  him  drink.  The  Hufband  returned  in  a  few  Days,  and  his  Wife  talked  to  him  thus. 
You  have  been  much  fatigued,  and  you  muft  reft  yourfelf,  I  have  got  fome  Wine  for  you,  there 
is  not  much  of  it,  but  it  is  excellent  in  its  kind.  Bring  that  Flaggon,  continued  (he  to  her  Maid, 
and  let  my  Hufband  tafte  a  little  of  that  Wine.  The  Servant  was  much  puzzled  what  to  do; 


(*)  /,  fignifies  Difintereftednefs,  a  difinterefted  Perfon  ;  Ne?y  the  generous  Sifter, 
youngeft  Sifter,  as  if  we  (hould  fay,  a  difinterefted  Sifter,  or 
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ilie  difcover  her  MiftrefXr  î>0‘kmed’  ^.ad  not  tbe  ^Ieart  to  difpatch  her  Martel',  nor  would 
gon  fall  on  purpofe  an!  f he  W At  on  an  Baient  which  was,  to  let  the  Flag- 

iionate  and  ignorant  of  the  c;  -  ^  n°  Tn,aj  0llt  î  ?e  ^^oor*  Her  Mafler  who  was  naturally  paP 
Miflrefs,  fearing  leaft  die  fhrmLMT  16  ^  ufe<^  ker  Ver^  ^Heveral  Days  after-  and  her 

to  kill  her,  by  her  Blows  1  C0VC1  ler’  bound  leveral  Pretexts  to  beat  her  cruelly,  defigning 

Conduit  ^nd'the^Pohbi^  which  !^S  “  ^  one  of  his  Mothers,  *bout  h«  Wife’s 

what  pafs’d  in  Ids  Houfe  when  ^  ,l°  haVe  PrePared  for  hi“>  began  to  refleft  upon 

Truth  of  the  Informatio’n  hi!  „  nTi r?m\  and  t0  look  011  il  as  a  ftrong  Proof  of  the 
which  (lie  had  employ'd  to'murH  h  £  hLFT*0  bf  beaten  t0  Death  with  thofe  very  Rods, 
covered  the  Truffi XT t  a&’d  the  Girl  why  flic  had  not  dif- 

anfwer’d  the,  for  thereby  mv  Mm  Tf  t0,b£  "fed  f°  ilL  1  took  ««  not  to  do  that, 

chofe  to  die  my  felf  rather  than  tha^fh  ^  °?t  kotb  ker  and  her  Chara&er,  and  I 

out  of  Gratitude  for  bavin  o-"  f  A  w  T^r  aPPen*  Her  Mafler,  partly  from  Efteem  and  partly 

confent.  My  Miftrefs  dv’d  "fb^  t0  take  her  f°r  his  Wife>  but  wouId  not 

prefume  to  tike  ^  and  ^ught  not  to  furvive  her  5  how  dare  I 

making  her  confiderable  Prefents  and*  IT  ^  •  my^-  He  Mafter  was  then  fatisfied  with 

=fzs:;isz. ™"6 

"ssfte  stik&t  wh°  f  *»rv  d“‘s,'“  -»  /-»s.  - 

.h=m  into  Bracelets,  and  fix  Ye.t,  at,  O.^dydCfitje  gfitS 

”f  nine  “a  ofLe  TerST,',  ,hr  f“  "2  *»*•  «"<*i  whla  "nnng  ÏÏÎ.Ïft 

out  any  bodies  Knowledge  put  them  into  a  Box,  in  which  lier  Mother  kept  her  kokinV  Ghft 
and  other  little  Affans  which  flie  did  not  ufe  during  the  time  of  her  Mourning  When  her 
Bi  others  and  other  Friends  heard  of  herHulband’s  Death,  they  vifited  the  Wicfow  and  then 
they  were  all  to  fit  out  in  fearch  of  the  Body  of  the  Deceas’d  s  that  they  might  càny  it  to  he 
Burying-place  of  h.s  Ancertors.  When  they  were  on  their  Journey,  they  came  to  l  Cuftom- 
Houle,  where  it  was  Death  to  every  Perfon  in  whofe  Poffeffion  any  Pearls  fltould  be  found  The 
Box  [which  tt  feems  the  Wtdow  had  carried  a  long  with  her]  being  fearch’d,  the  Pearl  Bracelets 
were  found  in  it.  The  Crime  is  evident,  faid  the  Officer  of  the  Cuftoms,  we  muft  now  know 

wbo  ia  the,CrT,rL  [  b^S.^id  {or  her  Mother  in  Law  to  whom  the  Box  belonged 

addi effing  her  felf  to  the  Officer,  It  is  I,  faid  (lie,  who  ought  to  be  puniflied,  you  need  feek  for 

n°  J»*»  Qinunal.  How  can  that  be,  faid  the  Officer  who  was  obliged  to  make  a  verbal  Trval 
of  it.  When  my  Father  dy’d,  anfwer’d  Tfu,  my  Mother  in  Law  threw  the  Bracelets  away  and  I 
thinking  they  were  of  Value,  gathered  them  up  and  put  them  into  this  Box  without  her' Know 
ledge.  The  Declaration  of  Tfû  was  reported  to  the  Mother  in  Law,  who  immediately  came 
running  to  know  how  Matters  flood.  Yes,  my  Mother,  faid  the  Girl,  you  threw  away  thefe 
Bracelets,  and  with  your  Knowledge,  I  gathered  them  up  and  put  them  into  this  Box  They 
are  now  fiezed  at  this  Cuftom-houfe,  for  which  Crime  the  Lav/  inflicts  the  Pains  of  Death  and 
I  ought  to  fuffer.  Tfu  was  fo  confident  in  what  fhe  afferted,  that  her  Mother  in  Law  almoft  be 
liev’d  fhe  fpoke  the  Truth. 

However,  thro’  Tendernefs  and  Compaffion,  fhe  interupted  the  Officer  who  had  taken  the 
Evidence  of  Tfu.  Sir,  faid  file,  I  beg  you  would  hear  me  ;  My  Daughter  is  not  guilty,  and  you 
are  not  to  regard  what  fhe  fays.  The  Bracelets  belong  to  me,  and  not  to  her  :  When  my  Huf- 
band  died,  I  put  them  into  this  Box  :  Grief,  Cares,  and  Fatigues,  made  me  forget  where  they 
were,  fo  that  I  am  guilty,  and  ought  to  be  punifhed.  No,  anfwered  the  Daughter  refolutely  it 
was  I  who  locked  up  the  Bracelets  :  It  was  I,  replied  the  Mother  ;  my  Daughter  fpeaks  only  thus 
out  of  Affection  for  me,  and  to  fave  me  at  the  Expence  of  her  own  Life.  My  Lord,  anfwered 
the  Girl,  My  Mother,  out  of  Compaction  for  me,  has  taken  upon  herfelf  a  Crime,  of  which  fhe 
is  not  guilty,  and  expofes  her  own,  to  fave  my  Life.  In  fhort,  neither  being  able  to  vanquifh  the 
other  in  this  generous  Combat,  they  embraced  one  another  mutually,  endeavouring  to  get  the 
better  by  their  Sighs  and  Tears.  All  the  Relations  were  in  Tears  at  this  Sight,  the  moft  indiffe¬ 
rent  Speculators  could  not  forbear  weeping,  and  even  the  Commiffary  of  the  Cuflom-Houfe  let 
the  Papers  drop  from  his  Hands. 

The  Prefident  of  this  Tribunal  himfelf  faid  weeping,  Behold,  an  amiable  Generofitv  of 
a  Mother  and  a  Daughter.  Their  Difpute  is  which  fhall  die.  As  for  me,  I  will  fuffer  Death 
myfelf,  if  there  is  Occafion,  rather  than  condemn  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He  then  threw 
the  Pearls  on  the  Ground,  fent  off  the  whole  Company,  and  ranked  this  Crime  among  thofe 
whofe  Authors  are  unknown.  The  Company  held  on  in  their  Journey  ;  and  fome  time  lifter  it 
was  known,  that  the  Girl  of  nine  Years  of  Age  had  locked  up  the  Pearls,  without  any  one’s 
Knowledge.  Thereby  the  generous  Affeftion  of  the  Tfu ,  and  her  Mother  in  Law,  was  the  more 

valued.  .  f 

The  above  Examples  are  tranflated  from  an  ancient  Collection,  whofe  Author  lived  2000 

Years  ago. 

(*)  This  was  the  Name  of  the  young  Girl,  who  was  then  thirteen  Years  of  Age. 
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If  wc  were  to  perufe  the  particular  Hiftories  of  their  Cities,  we  might  find  many  more  ;  for, 
as  I  have  mentioned  elfewhere,  the  Cuftom  in  China ,  is  for  each  City  to  print  the  Hiftory  and 

Annals  of  its  own  Diftridt.  . 

Thefe  Hiftories  are  divided  into  different  Chapters,  according  to  their  different  Contents.  The 

firft  exhibits  a  Map  of  the  Place,  with  its  Situation  after  their  Fafhion;  another  enumerates  the 
Commodities  produced  by  their  Country:  And  a  third,  points  out  the  Tribute  that  is  paced  to 
the  Emperor.  The  fourth,  the  Number  of  Families  it  contains.  The  fifth,  the  ancient  Monu¬ 
ments,  if  there  are  any  fuch,  in  the  Diftridt  :  And  the  laft  Chapters,  the  illuftrious  Men  or  Wo¬ 
men,  diftinguifhed  by  their  extraordinary  Merit,  or  any  filming  Inftanceof  Virtue. 

The  great  Number  of  thefe  pretended  Heroines,  which  they  mention,  are  young  Widows, 
who  put  themfelves  to  Death  to  avoid  a  fécond  Marriage,  to  whom  they  were  to  be  forced. 

We  likewife  fee  Examples  of  many  others,  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  filial  Piety,  by 
their  Modefty,  and  by  the  Conftancy  with  which  they  fuffered  Death  even  in  the  Flames,  rather 

than  to  run  the  leaft  Rifque  of  being  difhonoured. 

As  all  we.  propofe,  in  relating  thefe  different  Hiftories,  is  to  give  the  Reader  a  Knowledge  of 
the  Manner  and  Learning  of  the  Chinefe  Nation,  and  of  the  Heroifm  attributed  to  the  Fair  Sex, 
we  thought  it  beft  to  confine  ourfelves  to  thefe  few  Examples,  and  the  rather  fo,  becaufe  in  the 
Books  which  we  have  mentioned,  the  Stories  are  much  of  the  fame  kind,  and  generally  told  in  a 
dry  tedious  Manner. 
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TH  E  RE  are  three  principal  Seds  in  the  Empire  of  China:  n  The  Sed  of  the  Three  Reli- 

L earned,  who  follow  the  Dodrine  of  the  antient  Books,  and  look  upon  Confucius  gionsamong 

as  their  Matter:  2.  That  of  rhe  Difciples  of  Lau  kyun,  which  is  nothing  but  a  Mix  the Chinefe' 

ture  of  Extravagances.  and  Impieties  :  And  3.  That  of  Idolaters,  who  worfhip  a  God  called 

ro  or  Coe,  whofe  Opinions  were  brought  from  the  Indies  into  China ,  about  32  Years  after 

the  Crucifixion  of  Chrift.  ’  J  iears  atter 

Of  thefe  Seds,  the  firft  only  make  Profelfion  of  a  regular  Study,  in  order  to  advance  them- 
felves  to  the  Degrees  and  Dignities  of  the  Empire,  by  means  of  Merit,  Wit,  and  Learning 
proper  for  the  Condud  of  Life,  and  the  Government  of  the  Empire. 

jhe  fécond  has  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  Magic  and  Enchantment;  for  the  Difciples  of 
this  Sed  pretend  to  the  Art  of  making  Gold,  and  of  rendering  Perfons  immortal. 

Tne  third  is  nothing  but  a  Heap  of  Fables  and  Superftitions, 'derived  from  the  Indians  and 
maintained  by  the  Bonzas,  who  deceive  the  People  under  a  falfe  Appearance  of  Piety:  Thev 
have  introduced  the  Belief  of  the  Metempfycofis,  or  Tranfmigration  of  Souls  from  one  Body 
to  another,  which  they  promife  fhall  be  more  or  lefs  for  their  Advantage  in  proportion  to  the 
Liberality  that  is  fhewn  to  themfelves. 

That  I  may  give  fome  Information  concerning  thefe  different  Seds,  I  fhall  follow  the  Order 
of  Time  in  which  they  took  their  Rife,  and  obferve  their  Progrefs  fucceffively  amongtt  the 
People.  In  doing  which,  I  fhall  relate  nothing  but  what  is  taken  from  the  Chinefe  Hiftory 
or  the  Memoirs  of  Perfons  of  Judgment  and  Sincerity,  who  are  well  verfed  in  the  Language 
and  Learning  of  China,  where  they  have  fpent  moft  Part  of  their  Lives.  Nor  fhall  I  ad  any 
other  Part  than  merely  that  of  an  Hiftorian,  who  confines  himfelf  to  plain  Fads-  without 
entering  into  Difcuffions,  which  have  already  afforded  Matter  for  fo  many  Volumes  and  oc- 
cafioned  Divifions,  the  Confequences  whereof  have  been  too  fatal  to  the  Propagation  of  the 
[  Romift  ]  Faith  in  this  vaft  Empire. 


Of  the  Worfhip  of  the  Antient  Chinefe. 

IT  is  a  common  Opinion,  and  univerfally  received,  amongtt  thofe  who  have  fearched  after  °n'gîh  ofth« 
the  Original  of  this  antient  Empire,  that  the  Sons  of  Noah  having  difperfed  themfelves 
over  the  Eaftern  Parts  of  Afia,  fome  of  his  Defendants  penetrated  into  China,  about  200  ^  )Sl°n’ 
Years  after  the  Deluge,  and  there  founded  this  vaft  Monarchy;  that  thefe  firft  Planters,  in- 
ftruded  by  a  Tradition  fo  nearly  handed,  concerning  the  Grandeur  and  Power  of  the’  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  taught  their  Children,  and  through  them  their  numerous  Pofterity,  to  fear 

and 
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and  honour  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Univerfe,  and  to  live  according  to  the  Principles  of 
the  Law  of  Nature,  engraven  in  their  Hearts. 

Of  this,  we  find  Traces  in  thole  antient  and  valuable  Books,  which  the  Chine fe  call,  by  way 
of  Eminence,  'The  five  Volumes  ;  being  the  Canonical,  or  Ciaffical  Books  of  the  higheft  Rank 
which  they  look  upon  as  the  Source  of  all  their  Science  and  Morality. 

However,  thofe  Books  are  not  profefled  Treatiles  of  Religion  ptrpofely  made  to  inftrud  the 
People  ;  for  they  only  contain  Part  of  their  Hiftory.  The  Authors  do  not  attempt  to  prove 
what  they  advance,  but  only  draw  natural  Conferences  from  Principles  already  allowed,"  con- 
lidering  thofe  Opinions  as  fundamental  Truths,  on  which  all  the  reft  are  built.  .  For  which 
Realon,  by  the  Doctrine  contained  in  thele  Books,  we  are  bcft.able  to  ditcover  the  Syftem  of 
Religion  among  the  Chinefe ,  and  what  was  the  real  Objed  of  their  Worfhip. 

Upon  a  general  View  it  appears,  that  the  Drift  of  thefe  Ciaffical  Books  was  to  maintain  Peace 
and  Tranquillity  in  the  State,  by  a  Regulation  of  Manners,  and  an  exad  Obedience  to  the 
Laws:  And  that  to  attain  this  End,  the  antient  Chinefe  judged  two  Things  neceflary  to  be 
obfèrved:  viz.  The  Duties  of  Religion,  and  the  Rules  of  good  Government. 

The  chief  Objed  of  their  Worfhip  was  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Lord  and  Sovereign  Principle 
of  all  Things  ;  whom  they  adored  under  the  Name  either  of  Shang  ti ,  that  is  Supreme  Emperor , 
Tfnftt,0V  or  Tyen,  which  with  the  Chinefe  fignifies  the  fame  Thing  :  Tyen,  fay  the  Interpreters,  is  the 
Spirit  that  prefides  in  Heaven ,  hecaufe  Heaven  is  the  moft  excellent  Work  produced  by  this  fir  ft 
Catife.  It  is  taken  alfo  for  the  material  Heavens;  the  Senfe  being  to  be  determined  by  the 
Subjed  to  which  it  is  applied  :  The  Chinefe  fay,  that  the  Father  is  the  Tyen  of  the  Family  ; 
the  Viceroy,  the  Tyen  of  the  Province;  and  the  Emperor,  the  Tyen  of  the  Kingdom,  &c. 
They  likewife  honoured,  but  with  a  fubordinate  Worfhip,  inferior  Spirits,  depending  on  the 
Supreme  Being;  which,  according  to  them,  prefide  over  Cities,  Rivers,  Mountains,  &c. 

If  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Monarchy  they  applied  themfelves  to  Aftronomy,  their  View 
in  obferving  the  Stars  was  only  to  be  acquainted  with  their  Motions,  and  to  account  for  the  Ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  vifible  Tyen ,  or  Heaven.  We  do  not  find  that  in  thofe  early  Times  they 
endeavour’d  to  get  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  the  Courfe  and  Secrets  of  Nature:  Such  over 
curious  Enquiries  have  been  exprefsly  forbidden,  for  fear  of  giving  Rife  in  fo  volatile  and 
adive  a  People  to  dangerous  Opinions,  and  fuch  Syftems  as  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the 
Repofe  of  the  Government,  and  the  public  Tranquillity. 

Bafis  of  their  As  for  their  Politics,  which  confifted  in  maintaining  Regularity  and  Purity  of  Manners, 
they  reduced  them  to  this  fimple  Maxim  :  That  thofe  who  command  Jlooiild  imitate  the 
ConduTt  of  T yen,  by  treating  their  Inferiors  as  their  Children  ;  and  thofe  who  obey,  ought 
to  look  upon  their  Superiors  as  their  Fathers.  i 

But  did  they  regard  this  Shang  ti ,  or  Tyen ,  who  was  the  Objed  of  their  Worfhip,  as 
bean°r  an  Intelligent  Being,  as  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  Heaven,  Earth,  and  all  Things  ?  Is  it  not 
likely,  that  their  Vows  and  Homage  were  addreffed  to  the  vifible  material  Heaven;  or,  at 
leaft,  to  a  Celeftial  Virtue ,  void  of  Underftanding,  and  infeparable  from  Heaven  itfelf?  But 
this  I  fhall  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Reader,  and  content  myfelf  with  relating  fome 
Paffages  from  the  Ciaffical  Books. 

It  appears,  particularly  from  one  of  their  Canonical  Books,  called  Shu  king ,  That  this  Tyen , 
sjJTandhis  this  foft  Being,  the  Objed  of  Public  Worfhip,  is  the  Principle  of  all  Things;  the  Father  of 
Attributes,  the  People,  folely  Indépendant,  Almighty,  who  knows  the  mofi:  hidden  Things,  even  the 
Secrets  of  the  Heart;  that  he  watches  over  the  Government  of  the  Univerfe,  fo  that  no 
Event  happens  but  by  his  Orders  ;  that  he  is  holy,  without  Partiality,  and  is  affeded  only 
with  the  Virtue  of  Mankind;  fuperlatively  Juft,  punifhing  Wickednefs  in  the  mofi:  fignal 
Manner,  even  in  Kings,  whom  he  depofeth,  fotting  up  others  in  their  Room,  according  to 
his  Will  and  Pleafure  :  That  public  Calamities  are  the  Warnings  which  he  gives  for  the  Re¬ 
formation  of  Manners,  which  Calamities  are  followed  by  Ads  of  Mercy  and  Goodnefs  ;  as 
for  Inftance,  when  a  furious  Storm  has  made  Havock  with  the  Harveft  and  the  Trees,  imme¬ 
diately  after,  an  illuftrious  Innocent,  fome  Prince  Chew  kong ,  is  recalled  from  Banifhment, 
juftified  againft  Slander,  and  reftored  to  his  former  Dignity. 

The  World  We  rea<^  *n  ^  afotëfiiid  Book  the  fblemn  Vows  which  they  make  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
not  governed  for  obtaining  Rain  after  a  tedious  Drought;  or  for  the  Recovery  of  a  worthy  Emperor,  whole 
or  a^oenerai  is  defpaired  of  :  Which  Vows,  as  the  Hiftory  relates,  are  generally  heard.  Tis  there  alio 

Providence,  acknowledged  that  when  an  impious  Emperor  has  been  ftruck  with  Lightning,  it  is  not  the 
mere  Effed  of  Chance,  but  the  vifible  Punilhment  of  Heaven,  and  altogether  extraordinary 
with  regard  to  the  Circumftance. 

The  Variety  of  Events  are  not  only  attributed  to  Tyen  at  the  Time  they  happen;  they 
fpeak  of  them  not  only  on  fuch  Occafions  when  V  ice  is  fiippreffed  and  puniftied,  but  fuppoiè  that 
there  will  come  a  Day  of  Punifhment,  which  is  denounced  even  while  the  Wicked  glory  in  their 
Profperity.  It  appears  from  the  Dil'courfes  of  the  firft  Sages  of  the  Nation,  that  their  Minds 
were  influenced  by  the  Perfuafion  (whether  true  or  falfo  it  matters  not)  that  Tyen ,  by  Prodi¬ 
gies  or  extraordinary  Appearances,  gives  Notice  of  approaching  Miferies,  wherewith  the 
State  is  threatened,  that  Men  may  reform  their  Manners,  as  the  fureft  Way  to  appeafe  the 
impending  Wrath  of  Heaven. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Emperor  Chew,  that  he  rejeded  all  the  good  Thoughts  infpired  by  Tyen ; 
that  he  made  no  Account  of  the  Prodigies,  by  which  Tyen  gave  him  Notice  of  his  Ruin,  if  he 
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changed' WsCondua^firfth  7?  F  ^“7"  is  made  of  the  Emperor  Kyi,  they  fay  ;  If  he  had 
him  of  the  Empire  1  ^  a  amities  ent  ^lom  011  high,  Heaven  would  not  have  deprived 

ti«?rn!udm^ddbv  P^td’r°^reat|  *“1”“'. who  the  Founders  of  tree  powerful  Dynaf-  v"‘: 

«h;»  ],  ™  ;?op.K  s  sæ  rST*  nd  ;  *«  c™“  »  ■£»  —  •&*.  ann 

Ambition,  hard  to  te  SfthZirS  f“  7  w  Pfe0p,e  ;  :and  PerhaPs  even  b? the  *«»  Motions  of 
were  with-held  by  the  Dutl  and  Fideiitv  °h  a„mOTe  P!auflble  Klnd  :  On  the  other  Side,  they  inflame, 
may  be  very  mjffd Z  delrvedfy  LtS  ^  °""  *  *  Pri“^  "otwithftanding  he  ' 

diljîLafing^^fi^  either  hv  Y1?c.er^a*n V  tb*t  difturbed  theirs  Minds,  proceeded  from  the  Fear  of 
in  order  m  fref  the  Peon  e  “A  ^  35  the?  ^ere  urged,  or  by  refuibg  to  take  them  up. 

Inundation  of  Crimes  •  Pv  .u-  p.  e  PPle^Ion  under  which  they  groaned,  and  put  a  Stop  to  an 
ter  who  forbids  Diflovalr/  h  't  t* ^  lnS,.t be-v  acknowledged  their  Dépendance  to  be  on  a  Maf- 
Mnoftevct  piyofy;S  pS  l°T  tbe  Pe0Pk a*a  Father,  andprotefts  the  Oppreffed. 

this  juft  Dread  a«  the  mnft2  an°wca  ooks,  and  efpecially  the  Shu  king ,  continues  to  inculcate 

FT  F  7  PaffionS>  and  the  moft  effeâual  Remedy  againft 
Good„eftof2  sTntri  7  /  PTeS  had  formed  of  the  Mice,  Holing  and 

only  addreflino-  their  Vows  fV  °  1  /  X‘“es  °J  P“bbc  Calamities,  they  were  not  fatisfied  with 
inquire  into  their  mod  mi  °f  and  °£e“"S  Sacrifices,  but  they  applied  themfelves  carefully  to 
niihment  from  Tven  -  ThP  *  ^  Pau  ts>  which  might  pofiibly  have  drawn  down  this  Pu- 

in  their  Tables  mo  ‘mL  T eXam.med  lf  they  were  not  too  expenfive  in  their  Habits,  too  luxurious 
One  of  theft  P°-°n“  fl  “  ,  ‘a  ‘T  EqTg?  and  Palacest  al]  which  they  refolved  to  reform. 

fpircd  bv  £  PAnorh  p" °W  £df S  unCT,  J!xt  lat  he  had  Mt  Purfued  the  faIutary  Thoughts  in¬ 
ternment  and  for  h  !'  ReProacbes  blmfelb  for  want  of  due  Application  to  the  Affairs  of  Go- 

as  fufficient  to  dmwdn g  T*  FF  $  f*  i"nocent  Amufements  :  He  confiders  thefe  Faults 

to  be  the  Source  of  ur  rk  ™  ^  6  0  tyen-,  and  in  a  humble  Manner,  confeffes  them 

be  the  oource  of  public  Calamities.  In  the  Canonical  Book  called  Chun  tfyû ,  the  Misfortunes 

Greater  mndf  TT"  °f  ,*7°  Piments  of  Tyen,  who,  to  make  the  Chaftifement  (till 

greatei,  tendered  him  infenfible  of  his  Difgrace.  The  Shu  king  fpeaks  often  of  a  Mafter  who 

?hfwS11°7  T  <??vf  n-ment,  °f  EraP‘res  and  Kingdoms  ;  who  has  an  abfoiute  Dominion  over 
the  Wills  of  Mankind  m  order  to  conduft  them  to  his  own  wife  and  juft  Ends  ;  in  (hort,  who 

rewards  and  pumfhes  Men  by  means  of  one  another,  without  any  Detriment  to  their  Liberty 
This  Perfuafion  was  fo  common,  that  Princes,  naturally  jealous  of  their  own  Glory  never  in 
the  lealt  attributed  the  Succefs  of  their  wife  Government  to  themfelves,  but  referred  it  to  the  Su-  m  T  n 
preme  Lord,  who  governs  theUniverfe;  this  appears  from  the  fingle  Inftance  of  the  Emperor  «7 
Sven  vang.  He  told  the  Grandees  of  his  Court,  that  all  the  wife  Min  fers,  who  had  been  to  ufeful 
to  the  State  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Monarchy  to  his  Fime,  were  fo  many  precious  Gifts  granted 
by  Tyen,  in  Regard  to  the  Virtue  of  the  Princes. ,  and  the  Necefities  of  the  People.  6 

.  Almoft  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Monarchy,  it  was  appointed  that  the  Emperor  loon  after 
his  Exaltation,  Ihould  humble  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  plough  a  few  Furrows,  and  that  the  Produce 
of  his  Tillage  Ihould  be  offered  by  him  in  fatfrifice  to  Pyen.  The  Shu  king  relates,  that  the  fame 
Emperor  before  fpoken  of,  haying  negleded  this,  Ceremony,  attributes  the  public  Calamities  there¬ 
to  ;  and  all  the  Grandees  of  his  Court  talked  to  him  in  the  fame  Language. 

The  Emperors,  Tau ,  Shun ,  Ching  tang ,  &c.  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Claffical  Books,  as  Pat¬ 
terns  of  Imitation  ;  and  it  is  a  Maxim  perpetually  in  their  Mouths,  that  the  mod:  wickedMan  if 
he  makes  Ufe  of  the  Affiflance  which  lyen  offers  him,  may  attain  to  the  Virtue  of  thofe  Heroes 
Thefe  wife  Emperors  are  reprefented  in  the  fame  Book,  in  a  fuppliant  Pofture  before  Sham  ti 
deprecating  the  Evils  wherewith  their  Defcendants  were  threatened.  An  Emperor  of  their  Race' 
declares,  that  his  illuftrious  Anceftors,  notwithftanding  their  extraordinary  Talents,  could  never 
have  governed  the  Empire  as  they  had  done,  without  the  Affiftance  of  Sage  Minifters  whom 
j Tyen  had  given  them. 

It  is  farther  worth  obferving,  that  they  attribute  nothing  to  Shang  ti  but  what  is  feemly,  and 
becoming  the  Sovereign  of  the  Univerfe.  They  aferibe  to  him  Power,  Providence,  Knowledge,  ofsL^T 
Juftice,  Goodnefs,  and  Clemency  j  they  call  him  their  Father  and  Lord  ;  they  honour  him  with 
Worlhip  and  Sacrifices  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  by  the  Pradice  of  every  Virtue. 

They  likewife  affirm,  that  all  outward  Adoration  muff:  fail  in  pleafing  Pyen3  if  it  does  not  proceed 
from  the  Heart,  and  is  not  animated  by  the  inward  Sentiments. 

It  is  faid  in  the  Shu  king ,  that  Shang  ti  is  of  infinite  Undemanding;  that  he  fees  from  the  Top 
of  Heaven  what  is  doing  here  below;  that  he  makes  Ufe  of  our  Parents  to  beftow  on  us  the 
animal  and  material  Part,  but  that  he  himfelf  gives  an  undemanding  Soul,  capable  of  Refledion" 
which  diflinguifhes  us  from  Brutes  ;  that  he  fo  loveth  Virtue,  that  to  offer  him  Sacrifice,  it  is  not 
Efficient  for  the  Emperor,  to  whom  this  Fundion  belongs,  to  join  the  Prieff  hood  to  the  Royal 
Dignity,  but  it  is  moreover  neceffary,  that  he  ffiould  be  either  upright  or  penitent,  and  that  pre¬ 
paratory  thereto,  he  fhould  expiate  his  faults  with  faffing  and  Tears;  that  we  cannot  fathom  the 
Depth  of  his  Defigns  and  Councels,  and  yet  ought  not  to  believe  that  he  is  too  exalted  to  mind 
what  pa  fies  here;  that  he  himfelf  examines  all  oui  Adions,  and  has  ereded  a  Tribunal  in  our 
own  Confidences,  whereby  we  are  judged. 
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Emperor  the  The  Emperors  have  always  thought  themfelves  chiefly  obliged  to  obferve  the  primitive  Rites 
or'ïi  ntlf  folemn  Functions  of  which  belong  to  them  alone,  as  being  the  Heads  of  the  Nation  :  Thus 
Pried2*  they  are  Emperors  to  govern,  Matters  to  teach,  and  Prietts  to  facrifice;  to  the  End,  that  the  Im¬ 
perial  Majetty  humbling  himfelf  in  prefence  of  his  Court,  by  the  Sacrifices  which  he  offers  in 
the  Name  of  the  Empire  to  the  Matter  of  the  World,  the  Sovereign  Authority  of  the  Supreme 
Being  may  ftill  fhine  more  refplendent,  and  exalted  above  any  Equal.  To  this  purpofe  we  find  it 
both  in  the  I  king  and  Shu  king. 

The  Emperor  is  there  fay’d  to  be  the  only  Perfon  who  is  allowed  publickly  to  render  this 
folemn  homage  to  Shang  ti.  Shang  ti  has  adopted  him  for  his  Son,  and  appointed  him  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Heir  of  his  Grandeur  on  Earth  ;  he  arms  him  with  his  Authority,  charges  him  with  his 
Orders,  and  heaps  Benefits  upon  him.  To  facrifice  to  the  firtt  Being  of  the  Univerfe  requires  no 
lefs  than  the  moft  exalted  Perfon  in  the  Empire.  It  is  neceffary  that  he  fhould  defcendVrom  his 
Throne,  and  humble  himfelf  in  prefence  of  Shang  ti ,  that  he  might  thus  draw  down  the  blef- 
fings  of  Heaven  on  his  People,  and  caufe  their  Vows  to  attend  thither.  This  Worfhip  and  Sacri¬ 
fice  have  continued  in  being  for  a  great  many  Ages  ;•  and  the  Chinefe  Hittory  takes  care  to  inform 
us  with  how  much  zeal  the  Emperors  of  each  Dynafty  honoured  the  fupreme  Lord  of  the 
World.  I  Avail  go  on  with  relating  what  we  learn  on  this  Head  from  the  Claffical  Books. 

Fohi>  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Contemporary  with  Phaleg ,  was  one  the  Heads  of  the 
rois  m  r  r  C°l°ny  which  came  to  fettle  in  this  extreme  part  of  the  Eaft,  and  is  acknowledged  for  the 
furmbg  this  Founder  of  the  Chinefe  Monarchy  (a).  He  had  nothing  more  at  Heart  than  to  give  public 
Rue-  Marks  of  a  religious  Veneration  for  the  firtt  Being.  He  bred  in  a  domeftic  Park,  fix  forts  of 
Animals  to  ferve  as  Vidfims  in  his  Sacrifices,  which  he  folemnly  offered  twice  a  Year  at  the  two 
Solftices,  at  what  time  the  Tribunals  as  well  as  the  Shops  were  fiiut  up:  Nor  were  the  People 
even  permitted  on  thofe  Days  to  undertake  any  Journey  ;  they  were  to  think  of  nothin^  elfe  but 
joyning  with  the  Prince  to  honour  Shang  ti.  The 'Book  entituled  Li  ki,  call  thefe  two  Solemni¬ 
ties,  Fhe  Feftivals  of  Gratitude  to  Fyen. 

Shin  nong ,  who  fucceeded  Fo  hi ,  not  content  with  the  two  folftitial  Sacrifices,  appointed  two 
others  at  the  Equinoxes  :  The  firtt  in  Spring,  to  influence  Shang  ti  in  favour  of  Agriculture  the 
other  in  Autumn,  after  the  Harveft,  the  Tithe  of  which  he  ordered  to  be  gathered,  and  offered 
the  firtt  Fruits  to  Shang  ti.  And  as  Fo  hi  had  brought  up  fix  forts  of  Animals  for  facrificial  Utts, 
Shing  nong ,  out  of  a  pious  Emulation,  with  his  own  Hands  cultivated  the  Field  which  furnifhed 
the  Corn  and  Fruits  for  the  fame  Sacrifices. 

Whang  ti ,  who  fucceeded  Shin  nong,  fhewed  greater  Zeal  than  his  Predeceffor  ;  for  to  prevent 
being  hindred  by  bad  Weather,  from  making  the  ufual  Sacrifices  in  the  open  Field,  he  built  a 
large  Temple,  wherein  they  might  be  offered  under  Shelter  in  all  Seafons,  and  the  People  in- 
ffructed  in  their  principal  Duties. 

The  Emprefs  Lwi  t/u ,  Wife  of  Whang  ti ,  undertook  to  breed  Silk-worms,  and  make 
filken  Ornaments  befitting  thofe  Solemnities.  Without  the  South-gate  was  a  vaft  Inclofure  of 
arable  Land,  which  furnifhed  the  Corn,  Rice,  and  other  Fruits  appointed  for  the  Sacrifices  ; 
and  without  the  North-gate  was  another  great  Inclofure  full  of  Mulberry-trees,  wherein  were* 
nourifhed  abundance  of  Silk-worms.  The  fame  Day  that  the  Emperor  went  to  till  the  Ground 
with  his  principal  Courtiers,,  the  Princefs  repaire d*to  her  Mulberry  Grove  with  the  Ladies  of  her 
Court,  encouraging  them  by  her  Example  to  make  Silks  and  Embroidered  Works,  which  fhe* 
let  a-part  for  Religious  Utts. 

The  Empire  becoming  Eledive,  none  were  raifed  to  the  Throne  but  the  Sons  of  Kings  dittin- 
guifhed  for  their  Wifdom,  or  wife  Men  who  were  Aflociates  in  the  Government:  But  the  Choice 
fell  only  upon  fuch  as  performed  the  Duties  of  Religion  with  the  greateft  Veneration.  It  is  an 
Honour  to  the  Throne,  (fays  the  Shu  king)  that  he  whom  Shang  ti  aflociates  to  himfelf  to 
govern  Mankind,  fhould  reprefent  his  Virtues  on  Earth,  and  be  the  mott  perfect  Image  of 
them. 

This  Motive  alone  induced  Whang  ti  to  confent,  that  his  Son  fhould  fucceed  him  with  the 
Title  of  Sbau  ban ,  that  is  to  fay,  young  Fo  hi  ;  becaufe  from  his  Infancy  he  had  been  a  zealous 
Imitator  of  the  Virtues  of  the  firtt  Founder  of  the  Empire,  Fay  hau  Fo  hi. 

The  Sequel  made  it  appear  that  they  were  not  deceived  in  their  Choice  :  For  he  increafed  the 
Pomp  and  Solemnity  of  the  Sacrifice  offered  to  Shang  ti ,  by  harmonious  Concerts  of  Mufic. 
His  Reign  was  peaceable  and  quiet  ;  only  the  laft  Years  of  it  were  difturb’d  by  the  Confpiracy  of 
nine  Chit  hew  or  feudatory  Princes,  who  endeavour’d  to  deftroy  that  beautiful  Syftem  of  Subordi¬ 
nation  ettablifhed  by  the  firtt  Kings,  both  in  religious  Worfhip  and  the  Government  of  the 
State. 

Attempt  to  Theii  Defign  being  to  fubflitute  the  fear  of  Spirits  in  place  of  the  fear  of  Shang  ti ,  they  had 
introduce  the  recouife  to  Magic  and  Enchantments.  They  difturbed  Lloutts  with  evil  Spirits,  and  fo  terrified  the 
Wf.i  L.,  î  0  pe0p]e  with  their  Delufions,  that  affembling  in  the  Temple  on  the  folemn  Days  when  the  Emperor 
laciificed,  they  made  it  refound  with  their  Clamours,  tumultuoufly  requiring  that  Sacrifice  fhould 
like  wife  be  offered  to  thett  Spirits  (b).  The  Emperor  dy’d  during  thett  Troubles,  and  tho’  he  left 
ioui  Sons,  Chwen  hyo ,  Nephew  of  Whang  ti ,  waschottn  for  his  Succeffor. 

f  ’  * 

(a)  The  Chinefe  themfelves  are  not  very  certain  as  to  the  the  Noakides  is  all  a  Chimera  fee  before  p.  23; 

fhic  rnnrp  lixr/M  _ •  1  rr*n  «  .  .  _  „  .  «  «  .1  /*•  /C' 


None  but 
devout  Men 
eledted  Em¬ 
perors. 


Spirits  or 
Ansels. 
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.  1  vi  ^  vvj  uuii  u  j  t  \j  oit 

Time  when  this  Prince  lived,  the  Canonical  Hlftory  beginning 
with  the  Emperor  Tau.  We  may  add  that  the  Author’s  making 
him  a  Contemporary  of  Phaleg,  and  the  Head  of  a  Colony  of 


of 


7  *  -j  t 

(b)  We  fee  here  very  early  the  evil  effedts  of  the 
Guardian  Angels,  which  is  productive  of  Idolatry. 


of  the  Dodlrine 
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Æ  ^-oan  extirpating  the  Race  of  the  nine  Enchanters,  who  were  the  principal  Regulations . 

„  ‘  .the  Tqun’u  1  ’  he,  aPPeafed  the  Minds  of  ‘he  People,  and  reftored  Order  in  the  Sàcri-"1'!^ 
Pi!'  KaV‘"ng  rrfleded  °n  £he  Inconvenience  <5f  affembling  an  adive  reftlefs  People  in  the  lame 

Saerifire»  f  f  t0  fa™hcc>  he  feparated  the  Place  of  Inftrudion  from  that  of 

c ‘“'-P  eftablilhed  two  great  Mandarins,  choie  from  among  the  Sons  of  the  deceafed 
7,,?™^  as  Prefidents  ;  one  of  whom  wa?  charged  with  the  whole  Ceremonial,  and  the  other 

order!nTrh  r  !ie  *n“°n  °l  u  ?°p!e-  He  alfo  fettled  Rules  for  choofmg  the  Victims, 
ordering  that  they  ihould  neither  be  lame,  nor  defedive,  nor  of  any  other  Animals  but  the  fix 

,  infS  “PPCIIAec  )'  0  31  •'  g1  cewifc  that  they  ihould  be  well  fed,  and  of  a  Colour  agreeable  to* 

the  four  Seatons  wherein  the  Sacrifices  were  made.  In  a  word,  he  regulated  their  Age  and  Size. 

.,  1  d l  NephJew  ot  ^wenhyo  was  raifed  to  the  Throne  by  the  Suffrages  of  all  the  Orders  of  Efficacy  of 
the  State;  and  was  addided  no  ids  than  his  Uncle  to  the  Worlhip  of  Shane ti,  and  the  religious  aSacrifice- 
Obfervation  of  the  Ceremonies  It  is  related  in  the  Annals  of  this  Prince,  authorized  by  the 
that  the  fmprefs  7-wm  kyang,  who  was  barren,  accompanying  the  Emperor  to  a  folemn 
bacrimce,  prayed  to  . Shang  ti  for  Children  with  lb  much  Fervency,  that  ihe  conceived  almoft  at 
trie  ame  lime;  -and  ten  Montns  after  brought  forth  a  Son,  called  Hew  tftye ,  who  was  the  An¬ 
cestor  of  a  glorious  Pofterity,  dignified  with  a  great  number  of  Emperors. 

It  feems  furprifing  that  fo  prudent  a.  Prince  as  Tt  ko  Ihould  choofe  for  Succeffor,  neither  this 
miraculous  Infant,  nor  Tau,  whom  he  had  by  his  fécond  Queen  Kin  tû,  nor  Ki  lyê.  Son  of  the 
third  Queen  Kyen  tye,  but  ffiouid  prefer  to  thele  young  Princes,  already  fo  eminent  for  their 
Virtues,  his  Son  Chi,  by  his  fourth  Queen  Chang  i,  in  whom  there  was  no  Quality  Worthy  of 
tb,e  Throne  :  But  he  did  not  reign  long. 

It  is  fayed  in  the  Book  intitled  Kang  kyen.  Ik),  that  the  Providence  of  Shang  ti  watched  over  rk r  1*. 
the  Welfare  of  the  State;  and  that  the  People,  by  his  Appointment,  unanimouily  depoled  this  on  of  Pro¬ 
wicked  Prince,  to  place  in  his  head  the  virtuous  2 au,  who  joyned  the  Quality  of  Legiilator  tovidence‘ 
that  of  Emperor,  and  became  a  Pattern  for  all  his  Succeffors,  The  I  king  relates,  that  he 
could  never  have  brought  the  Sciences  to  their  utmoft  Perfedfion,  within  the  firft  fixty  Years  of 
his  Reign,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  extraordinaiy  Affiftance  of  Tyen. 

In  the  fix  Years  of  bis  Reign,  the  People  being  greatly  multiplied,  and  the  moft  beautiful 
Plains,  quite  covered  with  Water,  ffuppolëd  by  fonre  [Europeans]  to  be  the  Remains  of  the 
Deluge)  the  great  Tu  applied  himfelf  to  drain  off  the  Water  into  the  Sea,  to  raife  the  funk 
Lands,  and  divide  them  among  the  People. 

Nine  Years  after,  this  great  Emperor  refblving  to  affociate  with  him  in  the  Empire  fbme  wife 
Perfon  fit  to  fucceed  him  :  “  As  I  perceive  no  Merit  in  my  nine  Sons,  (fayed  he  to  his  Minifters) 
do  you  therefore  find  me  out  a  Man,  no  matter  of  what  Family,  provided  he  is  truly  Wife,  and 
of  known  Virtue/'  Hereupon  they  mention'd  a  young  Peafant  named  Shun ,  who,  tho'  he  conti¬ 
nually  received  ill  ufage  from  his  Parents  and  eldeft  Brother,  ftill  behaved  with  the  greateft  Re~ 
lpe£t  towards  them,  and  bore  their  injurious  Treatment  with  unconquerable  Patience  and  Meek- 
nefs.  This  is  the  Man  I  want,  fayed  Tan,  he  only  is  able  to  prefterve  Order  and  ‘Peace  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Family,  and  regulate  all  the  Families  of  this  va  ft  Empire  after  that  Model.  Having  proved 
him  yet  three  Years  longer,  he  afterwards  made  him  his  Son-in-law,  affociated  him  in  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  appointed  him  his  foie  Heir,  to  the  Exclufion  of  all  the  Princes  of  his  Blood,  and 
even  in  Oppofition  to  all  the  Remonftrances  of  Shun  himfelf,  who  did  not  think  himfelf  quali¬ 
fied  for  being  at  the  Head  of  fo  great  an  Empire. 

When  he  was  in  Pofleffion  of  the  Throne,  the  firffc  thing  he  did,  fays  the  Shu  king,  was  to  sh  , 
pay  his  folemn  Homage  to  Shang  ti  ;  after  which  he  enaded  thofe  wife  Laws,  whereon  the  vkrTerXn 
Government  of  the  Empire  is  founded.  He  created  Mandarins,  and  gave  excellent  Precepts  for  Shang  tit 
lating  to  the  five  principal  Duties,  of  the  King  and  the  Subjed,  Father  and  Children,  Husband 
and  .Wife,  elder  and  younger  Brothers,  and  of  Friends  among  themfelves  :  Infomuch  that,  from 
the  Greateft  to  the  Leaft,  every  one  immediately  knew  whether  he  was  to  command  or  obey. 

His  Example  gave  great  Weight  to  his  Precepts;  for  all  Perfons  who  faw  his  refpedful  Sub- 
miftjon  to  Tan,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  Father  and  Mafter,  were  inclined  to  put  in  Exe¬ 
cution  fuch  wife  Laws.  Shang  ti,  fays  the  Shu  king,  feerned  to  have  made  himfelf  ShunV  Colleague, 
and  to  have  given  him  the  ft  ale  Dir  elf  ion  of  his  Omnipotence ,  in  order  to  bring  about  his  Dejigns . 

Ton  dyed  univerfally  lamented  a  8  Years  after  the  Adoption  of  Shun,  who  now  reigning  alone, 

•  divided  the  Offices  among  lèverai  wife  Men  whofe  Capacity  he  had  made  trial  of.  After  the 
Example  of  Tau,  he  chofe  no  Succeffor  in  his  own  Family,  but  appointed  the  Sage  Tu,  which 
Choice  was  generally  approved  of. 

O  amiable  Shun  l  fays  the  Li  ki,  Was  there  ever  a  better  Prince?  While  he  lived  he  had 
nothing  at  Heart  but  the  public  Good,  and  at  his  Death,  inftead  of  following  the  Didates  of  pa¬ 
ternal  Affection,  and  placing  his  Son  on  %  Throne,  he  confulted  nothing  but  the  Intereft  of  his 
Subiefts  He  ffiewed  that  he  was  their  true  Father,  by  giving  them  in  the  Perfon  of  Tu  ano¬ 
ther  Prince  like  himfelf,  and  worthy  of  inheriting  his  Love  for  his  People. 

The  Great  Tu  did  riot  forget  a  Duty,  which  he  believed  to  be  of  the  higheft  Nature  ;  for  theReligion  ' 
Worfhip  of  Shang  ti  never  flourifhed  more  than  in  his  Reign:  He  even  took  Care  to  prevent  flou riihesia 
the  Negligence  that  might  cool  the  Zeal  of  his  Pofterity,  by  eftabliffiing  Mandarins  at  Court,  Reisn  ç 
and  in  the  Provinces,  as  fo  many  Sages,  whole  Bufinefs  was  to  reprefent  to  the  Emperors  their 

Obligation 


q[ 


(a)  That  is,  The  Qmral Higorj. 
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Obligation  to  vvorlbip  bhang  ti,  and  to  give  them,  whenever  it  was  necdfarv  ufefiil  Tniw 
tions  concerning  the  Practice  of  the  Nine  Royal  Virtues.  '  ’  rt  c" 

This  Liberty  which  the  Sages  of  the  Empire  enjoy’d  of  pointing  out  to  the  Prince  his  m 
cipal  Duties,  was  interrupted  in  procefs  of  time  under  the  Tyrant  Kyi,  an  impious  and  volnn" 
tuous  Prince,  who  admitted  none  into  his  Councils  but  young  Libertines,  ever  forward  to  en' 
courage  his  Difregard  for  Religion,  and  flatter  him  in  his  Crimes. 

The  lèverai  Orders  of  the  State,  no  longer  able  to  bear  his  Cruelty,  and  the  Scandal  of  his 
nicious  Example,  depoied  him  being  the  laft  of  the  Family  of  the  Hya,  and  placed  in  his  ,L 
Chmg  tang  the  Grandion  of  Whang  tt.  The  only  Reafon  that  is  alïedged  for  the  Fall  of  th 
one,  and  Elevation  of  the  other,  is  that  Kyi  was  become  a  wicked  Prince,  and  had  forgotten  rh 
Oath  which,  on  afeending  the  Throne,  he  took  to  continue  the  fupreme  Worlhip  of  Sham  ti 
Religion  being  as  it  were  the  Foundation  of  the  Shang  Dynafty,  Chine  tame amVH  th/\A 

SSft,  F“  **  »  «-»  ••  —  ««  *•",  USÎ 

Chingtang.  eilablifhing  Mandarins  at  Court  and  in  the  Provinces,  with  a  Privilege  of  makin°"  him  P  7 
monftrances,  in  cafe  he  fwerved  ever  fo  little  from  this  Capital  Duty.  0  ‘Ke" 

The  Emperor  having  offered  lèverai  fruitlefs  Sacrifices  to  appeale  the  Wrath  of  Heaven 
account  of  a  feven  Years  Famine,  which  had  reduced  the  People  to  the  created- 
relblved  to  offer  himfelf  as  a  Vidim  of  Expiation  :  Accordingly  he  divefted  himfelf  of  his’'^ 
perial  Enfigns,  and  went  with  the  great  Lords  of  his  Court  to  a  Mountain,  fome  dilWe  f™' 
5.he  Cjty  I  where,  with  a  bare  Head  and  naked  Feet,  in  the  Pofture  of  a  Criminal,  he  p"ollr  ted 
himfelf  rune  Times  before  the  fupreme  Mafter  of  the  Uni  verte.  ^  a 


Veneration 


a 
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<c 


Declines  un 
der  Chew. 


,  t\  1  •  •  ç  rr  . ,  thy  Duifp;eTaful;e  ?  lsA  owin8 t0  the  Magm'ficence  of'  my  Palace 

the  Delicacies  of  my  Table,  or  to  the  Number  of  my  Concubines,  which  however  the  T™, 

“  «How  me?  I  am  refolved  to  repair  all  thefe  Faults  by  my  Modefty  Frucatev  and  T,T 
“  perance  ;  And  if  this  is  not  fufficient,  I  offer  myfelf  as  a  Vidim  to  thy  Tuftice  Y Let  nth' 
“  punilhed,  provided  my  People  be  fpared  :  Let  the  Thunderbolt  fall  on  my  Head  •  urovidpd 
“  *“at  the  feme  time  the  Rain  falls  upon  the  Plains,  and  my  Subjeds  be  relieved  from  their 
Mifery.  H.s  Prayers  being  heard  the  Sky  was  covered  with  Clouds,  which  fending  down 
Plenty  of  Rain  on  the  Plains  produced  a  plentiful  Harveft.  6  n 

The  Happinefs  of  this  Family  was  in  good  meafure  owing  to  the  great  Number  of  Saees  ' 
who  appeared  at  the  fame  Time.  Their  principal  Bufinefs  was  to  attend  the  Emperor  at  the 

Sacrifices  of  Shang  ti.  Among  thefe,  the  Ko  lau  (a),  I  in,  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  Reigns 
ol  Uomg  tang  and  his  Son  lay  kya.  6 

-  Under  the  Tyrant  Chew  thefe  Sages  firft  began  to  be  negleded  :  Their  Remonftrances  and 
Advice  being  rewarded  with  the  molt  cruel  Punilhment,  and  often  Death  itfelf.  In  that  Reign- 
we  meet  with  the  incomparable  Wifdom  and  Virtue  of  Ven  vang  and  his  SonFd  vam.  All  the 
Grandees  of  the  Empire  having  conlpired  to  dethrone  Chew,  and  fet  Ven  vane  in  his  Place  this 
latter  ftedfaftly  oppofed  their  preffing  Sollicitations,  contenting  himfelf  to  poffefs  the  Virtues 
which  conftitute  a  great  Monarch,  without  the  Ambition  to  become  one  :  He  even  made  ufe  of 

the  Difpofition  he  found  them  in  towards  himfelf,  to  bring  them  back  to  the  Obedience  which 
he  thought  was  due  to  the  Tyrant. 

For  nine  Years  that  the  State  was  in  the  greateft  Confufion,  all  the  Orders  of  Chew  were  iflued 
by  this  virtuous  Prince.  By  his  Hands  alfo  he  offered  Sacrifices  to  Shang  ti  :  for  otherwifethe  feu¬ 
datory  Princes  would  have  refufed  to  afflft  thereat.  On  this  Occafion  the  Book  intitled  1  kin? 
peaks  elegantly  in  its  enigmatic  Stile  :  That  ail  the  Oxen  killed  by  Chew  were  not  worth  the 
meanejt  Offerings  of  Ven  vang  :  becaufe  the  former  offered  his  Sacrifices  with  a  Heart  polluted 
with  Crimes ,  whereas  the  better  part  of  the  latter’s  Offering  confified  in  the  \ Tdurity  of  his  Heart . 

Aftei  the  Death  of  V~en  vang ,  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  in  an  Aitembly  of  the  Chew  hew 
(or  feudatory  Princes)  to  dethrone  the  Tyrant,  and  that  Vu  vang  fhould  head  the  Enterprize.’ 
However  he  fingly  oppofed  that  Refolution  ;  at  leaf!  he  demanded  Time  to  examine  if  it  was 
realiy  the  Order  of  Tyen.  He  fpent  two  Years  in  debating  the  Matter  with  himfelf,  in  which 
time  his  Mind  was  in  a  continual  Uneafinefs,  not  knowing  what  Part  to  choofe,  and  fearing  to 
incur  the  Wrath  of  Tyen ,  whether  he  accepted  or  refufed  the  Commiflion. 

In  jhort,  after  many  Conflits  within  himfelf,  he  yielded  to  the  Intreaties  and  Sollicitations  of 
the  whole  Empire  ;  and,  fays  Confucius ,  he  made  but  one  Pufh,  for  in  the  firft  Battle 
t  e  yrant  being  îouted  and  abandoned  by  his  Party  fled  to  his  Palace,  where  railing  a  funeral 
ime  out  of  the  moft  valuable  Things  belonging  to  him,  he  fet  Fire  to  it,  and  fo  put  an  end  to 

c.  .  ynalty  the  Shang.  Vu  vang  by  unanimous  Content  was  placed  on  the  Throne,  and 
Quickly  reftored  the  Government  to  its  former  Condition. 

t  is  Hue,  the  pretended  Orders  of  Heaven,  and  Zeal  for  the  public  Good,  which  terved  to 
give  a  0  to  that  Ufiirpation,  have  not  juftified  this  Prince  in  the  Opinion  of  ibme  later 
ri  f rs*  *  Ching  tang  and  V û  vang  have  always  pafted  for  great  Emperors  and  Patterns 

,ir,  ue*  ^et  a  C  *a^]°us  fib  au  ban  tjye  declares  plainly  that  the  Manner  in  which  they  afeended 
t  e  rone  ca  s  a  Blemifh  on  their  Glory.  He  alfo  gives  much  the  Preference  to  Shun,  7//, 
en  vang  an  ew  kong f  who  having  been  the  Colleagues  of  Emperors,  affumed  nothing  to 
themfelves  of  the  Government  but  the  laborious  Part. 

a)  A  Name  common  to  the  Miniijers  of  State,  whofc  Number  is  not  limited  to  four,  there  being  fometimes  fix  or  feven.. 

Howevef 
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Foundation1  nf  ^  aPPcar?  '’y  the  Inftances  taken  from  the  Claffical  Books,  that  from  the  Dépendance 

monly  known  h  ^  thro>  a  long  Series  °f  Ages,  the  Supreme  Being,  com-  of  the  EmPe- 

KS,  'Tl «*  *  ■»“'  Worffiip  f  and  «  g^. 

Beinp-  was  u  i  "  ^  wtle,  of  the  Government  of  the  Nation:  That  this  Supreme  Bhang ti and 

the  Emniro  ™a\\  on°ured>  reverenced;  and  that  not  only  the  People,  but  the  Grandees  of^""* 

Tud^e  who1  rp  '  a a  .?1Peicrs  Biemfelves  were  fenfible  there  was  above  them  a  Lord  and 
their  Acknowledgement^  ’  ^  °bCyed’  and  puniflîed  &ch  as  offended  him.  Shang  tï  had  all 

Man  -  of  tlwvF ffjnSs>  fa//'d  ^mtfu{tus  to  his  Difciple  Tjeng  tfe ,  none  is  more  eminent  than 
Duties  of  filial  P*  f  10n^°  J1*?6  *s  more  Praife  worthy  than  filial  Piety;  and  among  the 

to  render  him  tv  'ru!  a •  C  m0:^  mc^Penfèble  1S>  refpedlfully  to  obey  his  Father’s  Orders:  But 
that  i*q  rn  m  f/  u-  C  ien.Ce’  nothing  was  more  eftë&ual  than  to  affociate  him  with  Shang  ti, 
rf"  phinYaS  1  rV7^ed  With  the'Majefty  and  Authority  of  the  Moft  High. 

U,  e  ^hei  of  vang,  acknowledged  that  abfolute  Dépendance,  which  the  Em-  Manner  of 
him  r 2,4  ^  eir  cUkje&s,  had  on  Shang  ti.  He  tenderly  loved  the  Emperor;  and  feeing  tiieirr°,ff2rins 

Mai  eft  v  \n°  T  m  heeond  Year  of  his  R.eign,  he  proftrated  himfelf  before  the  Supreme  Sac^eTo** 

/  ^  ,  inaplore  the  Recovery  of  a  Prince,  whole  Life  was  fo  neceffary  to  the  State.  It  is  Shang  a. 

wit  or  .,  cned  he,  who  loaf  placed  him  on  the  Throne ,  and  appointed  him  Father  of  the  F  e  op  le. 

IS  ît  thv  IV ill  to  Dumfh  'll?  lull  -t  st  thi/trr  ^  T£*  '  _  Tz  A1  7  .  •  r  ^  r  I  ,  J  A 


sing '  vang  imitated  the  Piety  of  his  Father,  and  when  on  the  Throne  obferved  the  fame 
Veneration  for  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Univerfe.  Flow  far  fo  ever  I  may  he  called  above 
either  Men, ,  fays  he  in  the  Shu  king,  yet  I  am  no  more  than  one  of  the  leaf  of  Shang  ti\r  Sub¬ 
jects.  Flow  can  I  difpenfe  with  paying  him  Homage  ? 

Chew  kong  was  his  Uncle,  and  had  been  his  Tutor.  The  great  Authority  of  fo  wife  a  Mi- 
nifter  creating  Jealoufies,  fome  Grandees  carried  their  Envy  and  Ill-will  to  fuch  a  Pitch,  that 
they  obliged  him  to  retire  from  Court,  and  banifh  himfelf  into  the  Province  of  Shan  tong.  But 
a  dreadful  Storm,  which  happened  at  that  Time  a  little  before  Harveft,  having  deftroyed  all  the 
Produce  of  the  Fields,  doing  vang  took  it  for  granted,  that  Tyen  was  angry,  and  defigned  to 
avenge .  opprefifed  Innocence.  He  therefore  ordered  Chew  kong  to  be  recalled  forthwith,  and 
went  himfelf  to  meet  him,  thereby  to  honour  his  Return.  Stopping  on  the  Road  to  make  his 
Prayers  to  Shang  ti,  and  reprefent  the  Neceffities  of  the  People,  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant  there 
arofe  a  Wind  contrary  to  the  former,,  which  reftored  the  largeft  Trees  that  had  been  bent  down 
to  their  natural  Condition,  and  there  was  a  plentiful  Harveft. 

It  is  reported  likewife  in  the  Shu  king ,  that  three  Princes  of  the  Blood,  who  had  feized  on 
the  Regency  during  the  Minority  of  doing  vang,  having  revolted  becaufe  he  had  put  himfelf 
into  the  Hands  of  Chew  kong,  the  Emperor  took  up  Arms  to  reduce  them,  but  fir  ft  con- 
lùlted  Shang  ti.  Tyen,  fays  he,  never  favours  the  Arms  of  F  rinces,  but  when  they  make 
IVar  for  the  Love  of  Feace. 

The  fame  Spirit  of  Religion  animated  Prince  Kang  vang.  There  feemed  to  be  no  other  Em¬ 
peror  in  China,  fays  the  Shi  king,  except  Shang  ti.  The  Dread  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  alone 
fufficient  to  keep  the  People  within  the  Bounds  of  their  Duty.  Honefty  prevailed  fo  much 
under  the  Government  of  this  Prince  and  his  Father,  to  whom  he  fucceeded,  that  they  had 
no  Occafion  to  ftrike  a  Terror  into  their  Subjects  by  the  Rigour  of  Punifhment.  Criminals 
were  only  confined  in  Prifon,  out  of  which  they  were  let  in  the  Day-time  to  work  at  their 
Trade;  and  they  returned  of  their  own  accord  in  the  Evening,  to  lodge  there  at  Night. 

A  fingle  Palfage  out  of  the  Shi  king  will  inform  us  with  what  Sentiments  of  Gratitude  and  r . 
intire  Confidence  Chau  vang  ufed  to  addrefsSfe^  ti.  Rejoy  ce,  my  Feople,  laid  he  one  Day  to  ings"  slv“ 
the  Husbandmen;  Akho*  the  Spring  is  hardly  at  an  End,  you  are  going  to  reap  the  Froduce  of 
Autumn.  Our  Fields  which  were  but  newly  fown,  are  already  loaded  with  the  richeft  Har¬ 
well  Tloanks  be  to  Shang  ti,  who  puts  us  fo  foon  in  a  Condition  to  enjoy  his  Gifts.  For  this 
reafon  I  will  not  wait  till  the  End  of  Autumn  to  prefent  myfelf  before  him,  and  return  him 
Thanks  for  fuch  forward  Crops. 

Mo  vang,  his  Son,  followed  the  Examples  of  his  Predeceffors  when  he  was  upon  the  Throne  ; 
and  as  the  People  were  no  longer  awed  by  the  Fear  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  they  were  in  the 
Reigns  of  Ching  vang  and  his  Son,  he  confidered  himfelf  as  Shang  ti’s  Minifter  of  Juftice,  and  feivesasthe 
exposed  to  the  View  of  his  Subjects  the  Punifhments  which  their  Crimes  deferved.  He  fays  in  ^ini^fters  of 
the  Shu  king,  that  he  is  only  the  Minifter  of  the  Moft  High,  to  defend  the  Innocent  from  Op-  ° 3ang  U‘ 
preffion,  and  hinder  the  Strong  from  oppreffing  the  Weak. 

Religion  preferved  its  exterior  Form  under  the  next  four  Emperors,  Kong  vang,  Te  vang, 

Hyau  van?  and  I  vang',  But  thefe  Princes  degenerated  greatly  from  the  Virtue  of  their  An- 
ceftors  •  Like  thofe  Trees,  fays  the  Shu  king,  which  continue  to  make  a  beautiful  Appearance  rate. 
with  their  Leaves,  but  for  want  of  Culture  bear  no  more  Fruit,  and  begin  to  degenerate.  Thus 
they  became  the  Objets  of  Contempt,  and  the  Subjefts  of  a  thoufand  fatirical  Songs.  Hyau 
van?  was  fo  exceffively  fond  of  Horfes,  that  to  reward  his  chief  Groom  he  made  him  Prince 
of  Tfin  •  not  dreaming,  doubtlefs,  that  one  of  his  Defcendents  would  found  the  Family  of 
Tfin,  which  fucceeded  on  the  Ruin  of Uhat  of  the  Chew. 

Li  van ?  his  Succeffor,  was  detefted  for  his  Pride  and  Tyranny.  The  Silence  of  Shang  ti,  fays 
the  Shi  king  was  an  Enigma  ;  one  would  have  fayed,  that  he  Jlept,  contrary  to  his  Cuftom.  Every 
thing  prospered  with  this  wicked  Prince;  the  People  durft  not  fetch  their  Breath  :  The  very  Cen- 
lors  of  the^  Empire,  by  their  Office  obliged  to  give  him  wholefome  Adyice,  were  the  forwardeft 
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to  uphold  him  in  his  Crimes  by  their  bafe  Adulations.  Whence  comes  this ,  cries  the  Author  of 
the  Shi  king ;  Is  it  that  there  is  no  more  JuJiice  in  Heaven?  Shall  the  Wicked  peaceably  en'm 
the  Fruit  of  his  Crimes  t  Attend,  continues  he,  and  you  Jhallfee,  that  Shang  ti  never  fufpends 
the  Efforts  of  his  all-powerful  Arm  hut  to  ftr'ike  the  harder  Blow.  J 

In  effect,  the  People  revolting  again!!  Li  vang,  his  Parents  and  Relations  were  cut  in  Pieces- 
the  Tyrant  efcaped  their  Fury  by  flying  and  baniihing  himfelf.  His  Son  Swen  vane  had  met 
with  the  fame  Fate,  if  the  faithful  Chau  kong ,  Ko  lau  of  the  Empire,  had  not  made  his  own  Son 
perforate  the  Prince;  and,  by  thus  facrificing  him,  faved  the  Life  of  the  Heir  to  the  Crown 
Whereupon  the  Shi  king  makes  this  Reflection  -,  It  is  in  vain  to  hide  one’s fe. If  in  the  dark-  no 
thing  is  hidden  from  Shang  ti  :  The  Night  is  with  him  as  clear  as  the  Day .-  He  penetrates  into 
the  moft  jeer  et  Corners ,  where  the  Malignity  of  Maris  Heart  would  withdraw  it  (elf  from  his 
Sight  :  He  is  prefent  every  where ,  and  darts  his  Light  into  the  moft  obfeure  Windings  of  the  ‘mod 
impenetrable  Labyrinth ,  where  one  would  attempt  to  conceal  himfelf.  6  J  J 
On  this  Occafion,  Wey  vû  kong ,  a  venerable  old  Man  pg  Years  of  Age,  made  an  Ode  which 
he  caufed  to  be  fung  every  Day  at  the  inner  Gate  of  his  Palace.  In  vain ,  fays  he,  does  human 
Force  pretend  to  eftablijh  a  State  ;  if  the  Lord  of  Heaven  does  not  lend  a  Hand  to  ftrennhen  it 
it  tumbles  at  the  firft  Shock.  'Tis  a  Water ,  which  not  far  from  its  Spring  lofes  itfelf  in  the  frit 
Sand  it  meets  with  in  the  flain.-  ’Tis  a  Flower  which  is  blown  in  the  Morninv  And  withers 
at  Night.  A  whole  Nation  is  corrupted  by  the  Example  of  a  wicked  King. 

Swen  vang  was  more  religious  than  his  Father  Li  vang,  neverthelefs  his  Reign  was  perplexed 
with  public  Calamities.  One  Year  of  Drought  layed  wafte  the  Empire;  which  this  Prince  la 
ments  bitterly  in  the  Shi  king  :  To  behold  thefe  dried  up  Fields ,  how  can  a  Heart  chute  but  be 
dried  up  with  Sorrow  t  If  Shang  ti,  who  can  do  any  thing ,  will  not  deign  to  cad  an  Eye  ofTitv 
on  me,  while  I  am  making  the  Great  Sacrifice  to  him  for  Rain-,  alas!  what  will  become  of 
my  poor  Teople,  who  muft  of  necejfity  perijh  with  Hunger  t  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the 
Wrath  of  Heaven  Jhould  fall  upon  me  alone,  and  my  Teople  be  relieved } 

I  lhali  allege  no  farther  Inftance  :  It  may  fuffice  to  have  Ihewn  from  the  Authority  of  the 
Canonical  Books,  that  the  Chinefe  Nation  for  the  Space  of  2000  Years  together  acknowledged 
reverenced,  and  honoured  with  Sacrifices,  a  Supreme  Being  and  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Univerf-’ 
under  the  Name  of  Shang  ti  or  Tyen.  If  thefe  antient  Mailers  of  the  Chinefe  Dodrine  he  com  ’ 
pared  with  the  Heathen  Sages,  we  lhali  find  a  great  Difference  betwenthem:  For  the  latter  feem 
to  have  taught  Virtue  only  to  give  themfelves  a  Superiority  over  the  reft  of  Mankind  which 
they  had  not  on  account  of  Fortune;  befides,  they  dogmatized  in  fo  haughty  and  oftentatious  a 
Manner,  that  it  was  evident  they  fought  lefs  the  Difcovery  of  the  Truth,  than  to  difplav  their 
own  Talents  :  Whereas  the  Mailers  of  the  Doftrine  inculcated  in  the  King  for  Canonical  Books) 
were  Emperors  and  Prime  Minifters,  whofe  Virtues  gave  great  Weight  to  their  Inftmdion/ 
who  nrft  obferved  themfelves  the  fame  coercive  Laws  they  ellablilhed,  and  conveyed  their  Moral 
-\iecepts,  not  ufing  Subtilties  and  Sophilms,  but  with  a  plain  and  Ample  Air  in  a  pradical  Wav 
aiming  at  the  Ihorteft  Method  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners.  U 

Methinks  it  would  be  doing  an  Injury  to  the  antient  Chinefe,  who  followed  the  Law  of  Na 
ture  which  they  received  from  their  Fathers,  to  tax  them  with  Irréligion,  becaulè  they  had  not 
lo  clear  and  diftind  a  Knowledge  of  the  Deity,  as  the  Chriftian  World  have  had  lince  their 

-f:  ^bls  W0ldd  be  to  require  too  much  of  thele  People,  fince  they  could  not  be  lo  well  in- 
ftruded  as  we  are,  by  means  of  the  Precepts  of  Chrift. 

It  is  true,  that  tho  the  Canonical  Books ,  efpecially  the  Shu  king. ,  exhort  Men  to  fear  Tyen  - 
and  tho  they  place  the  Souls  of  virtuous  Men  near  Shang  ti ,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  {hey 
have  fpoken  clearly  of  the  everlafting  Punilhments  in  the  Life  to  come.  In  like  manner,  tho* 

li/xvi  rm  f  -  Î  lC  SuPreme  Being  created  all  Things,  yet  they  have  not  treated  of  it  fo  di- 
ltmctly,  as  to  judge  whether  they  mean  a  true  Creation,  that  is,  a  Production  of  all  Thino-s 
out  of  Nothing  However,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that,  tho'  they  are  filent  as  to  this  Point  they 
have  not  denied  the  Poflibility  thereof,  nor,  like  certain  Greek  Philofophers,  alferted  that  the 
Matter  of  which  corporeal  Beings  are  compofed  is  eternal.  We  likewife  do  not  find  that 
they  have  treated  explicitly  concerning  the  State  of  the  Soul  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  feem  to 
have  only  confuted  Notions  of  it,  no  way  agreeable  to  the  Truth  :  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
ut  that  they  believed  the  Soul  exifts  after  its  Separation  from  the  Body,  as  well  as  the  Certainty 
®  Apparitions,  of  which  that  related  by  Confucius  is  an  Inftance. 

his  Philotephcr  declared  to  his  moft  familiar  Difciples,  that  for  feveral  Years  he  had  teen  in  a 
ream  the  celebrated  Chew  kong,  Son  of  Ven  vang,  to  whom  the  Empire  was  indebted  for  fo 
many  excellent  Mrudions  relating  to  Morality,  and  other  Dodrines.  And  it  is  obfervable  that 
ne  learned  Lhu  hi,  lc >  famous  under  the  Dynafty  of  the  Song,  being  asked  if  Confucius  fpokc  of 
/A\  iam’  °r  apparition,  anfwered,  without  Hefitation,  that  he  meant  a  real  Apparition 

k0Hg  llad  beendcad  do°  Years  before.  On  this  Occafion,  I  lhali  relate  out  of 
i-he  former  1  ^ry  tv^o  °ther  Paflages,  nearly  of  the  lame  Nature,  and  no  lets  extraordinary  than 
(\ST\pn  in  nr  a  ^  ^ead  inthe  Shu  king,  that  the  Emperor  Kau  tfong  having  prayed  fervently  to 
(f )  y  •>  er  o  obtain  a  worthy  Minifter  of  State,  fit  for  reforming  the  Manners  of  his 

Subjeds, 

(a)  But  this  is  no  Proof  that  it  was  an  r  ~  ... 

Ju Jius  only  makes  it  a  Dream.  Indeed  fome  of  the  C  V  1006  ç  ^PP^r,tl0n®»  &c‘ 

in  confequcnce  of  their  Notion  of  a  parttatlar  ProeifiT  •  r  5"  l,a"-s.  for  M<t»f  rt,  and  Sim.  ti  for  pin.  when  fpeak. 
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Subjects,  Shangti  appeared  to  him  in  a  Dream,  and  (hewed  him  the  Perfon  deftgned  for  him  ; 

By  the  Defcription  ot  whole  Face  the  Emperor  had  him  fearched  for*  and  he  was  found  among 
a  Crowd  ol  ordinary  People  :  Yet  this  Fü  ywê,  (for  that  was  his  Name)  raifed  out  of  the  Dull, 
as  it  were  to  fway  the  Empire,  fpake  from  the  firft,  according  to  the  Maxims  of  the  ancient 

Sages  ;  whence  it  is  eafy  to  judge  that  the  Dodtrine  which  he  taught  was  commonly  received 
all  over  the  Nation.  &  7 


Certain  Hiftorians  (ince  Confucius ,  relate  a  received  Tradition  concerning  the  Ruin  of  the 
Kingdom  of  'Tfau ,  in  the  third  Year  of  the  Emperor  King  vang.  One  of  the  Lords  of  this 
Prince  s  Couit  faw  in  a  Dream  the  Anceftors  of  that  Family,  who,  after  they  had  lamented  the 
Degeneracy  of  their  Defendants,  fayed  among  themlelves  :  Our  Race  will  certainly  lofe  the  Crown , 
and  the  Country  of  Tlau  will  no  longer  continue  to  be  a  particular  Kingdom ,  as  it  has  been  for  thefe 
600  Years  pafl .  Such  a  Man  by  Name  will  murder  the  Frince ,  at  id  caufe  this  Revolution. 

This  Lord  was  too  much  affedted  with  this  Vifion,  to  take  it  for  a  mere  Dream  :  But  not  find¬ 
ing  any  Perfon  at  the  Court  of  Tfau ,  who  bore  the  Name  of  the  appointed  Traitor,  he  was 
content  to  warn  the  Prince  to  beware  of  fuch  a  Man,  whenever  he  faw  him.  The  Prince  made 
Ufe  of  the  Council  at  firft;  but  afterwards  negledting  it,  perhaps  thro’  Forge  tfulnefs,  a -Man  of 
that  Name  flew  the  laft  of  the  Kings  of  ‘Tfau ,  which  then  became  Part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
(a)  Song. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  thefe  ancient  Books  we  find  Proofs  that  the  primitive  Chinefe  had  No  idolatry 
Knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  payed  him  religrous  Worfhip  for  a  long  Series  of  Ages  ;  l'fhi 
nor  can  we  perceive  therein,  the  lead  Foot-ftep  of  idolatrous  Worfhip.  This  will  feem  the  lels  nef% 
furprizing,  when  we  refledt  that  Idolatry  fpread  but  (lowly  in  the  World  ;  That  accord  ng  to 
EufebiuSy  it  firft  began  in  Ajjyria ,  where  there  were  no  Images,  till  a  long  time  after  Belus  who 
introduced  them  ;  that  China  had  no  Commerce  with  other  Nations,  and  that  the  Indies  lying 
between  it  and  Affyria y  rendered  the  Communication  Hill  more  (b)  difficult. 

Had  it  been  otherways,  the  Chinefe  Hiftory  would  not  have  failed  to  fpeak  of  it,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  it  takes  Notice  of  the  Time  when  the  Image  of  Fo  was  brought  into  China ,  feveral 
Ages  after  Confucius.  ’Tis  true,  that  from  the  Time  of  that  Philofopher,  Magic,  and  divers  other 
Errors  had  infedted  the  Minds  of  many  :  It  is  alfo  poflible,  that  even  before  him  there  were  Ima¬ 
ges,  and  a  fuperftitious  Worfhip  to  be  found  among  the  People  in  fome  Provinces  :  But  this  can¬ 
not  be  proved  from  their  Hiftory  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Learned,  adhering  to  the  Dodtrine 
which  they  received  from  their  Fore-fathers,  had  no  Share  therein. 

That  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  Prefervation  of  the  Religion  of  the  early  Ages  in  Ancient  ^ç. 
China ,  and  preventing  its  being  wholly  deftroyed,  is,  that  there  has  been  a  fupreme  Tribunal  efta-  |j^lonre^?. 
blifhed  in  the  Empire,  almoft  from  the  Time  of  its  Foundation,  with  full  Authority  to  condemn,  ing  Sea.31' 
or  fupprefs  any  Superftitions  that  might  arife  ;  which  is  called,  The  tribunal  of  Rites. 

This  Precaution  of  the  Chinefe  would  have  proved  effedlual,  was  not  the  Mind  of  Man  fo 
very  weak,  and  liable  to  be  feduced;  the  ftrongeft  Dykes  being  only  the  Work  of  Men,  cannot 
withftand  very  violent  Inundations.  We  have  obferved  elfewhere,  that  the  whole  Body  of  Philo- 
fophers  in  China ,  {have  been]  Idolaters  contrary  to  their  own  Confciences,  thro’ fear  of  a  People 
fond  of  Images  (c) ,  who  were  ungovernable,  and  had  too  much  the  Alcendant  in  public  Affairs  : 
Neverthelefs,°the  ancient  Dodtrine  of  the  Chinefe ,  has  always  found  Support  from  the  Tribunal 
above  mentioned,  and  does  by  the  Affiftance  of  its  Degrees,  (till  continue  to  be  the  prevailing 
Sedt.  The  Miffionaries,  who  read  the  Decrees  of  the  Mandarins,  compofing  this  Tribunal,  have 
obferved  that  tfio’  they  fometimes  in  private  pradtifed  certain  Superftitions,  yet  when  they  aftem- 
bied  in  a  Body  to  deliberate  about  them  they  openly  condemned  them. 

It  is  poflible  that  by  the  fame  Means,  the  Belief  of  a  firft  and  Supreme  Being  has  been  fo  long  Free  from 
preferved  in  China ,  fuch  as  we  find  it  in  the  Clafiic  Bookstand  it  is  certain,  it  has  not  been  de-  ^J^he’r 
formed  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  by  the  Fi&ions  of  the  Poets.  China ,  for  many  Religion!  W 
Aees  was  a  Stranger  to  the  Superftitions  to  be  met  with  in  other  Nations,  who  having  but  a  very 
srofs  and  imperfedt  Idea  of  the  Deity,  have  fallen  by  degrees  to  honour  the  Heroes  of  their  Coun- 
trv  with  the  Title  of  Gods.  Whatever  Veneration  the  Chinefe  have  had  for  their  greateft  Emperors, 
thev  never  payed  Adoration  to  any  but  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  tho’  they  have  difeovered  their 
Efteem  and  Refpedt  for  the  Memory  of  great  Men,  who  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  their  Rank, 
their  Virtues  and  Services,  vet  they  have  rather  chofen  to  preferve  their  Memory  by  Tablets  inferib- 
d  with  their  Names  and  (hort  Encomiums,  than  by  Pidtures  or  Images.  Tablets  of  the  fame 
Kind  are  often  hung  up  in  honour  of  Magiftrates,  who  have  difeharged  their  Trufts  to  the  Satis- 
fUinn  of  the  People,  and  are  removed  to  another  Government. 

^However  the  Troubles  that  happened  in  the  Empire,  the  civil  Wars  which  divided  it,  and  the 
Porruotion  of  Manners,  which  became  almoft  general,  had  entirely  baniKhed  the  ancient  Doc¬ 
trine*  But  Confucius  revived  it,  by  giving  frefti  Reputation  to  the  ancient  Books;  efpecially  the 
Shu  king  which  he  recommended  as  an  exadt  Rule  of  Manners. 


°f 

The  Author  feems  to  forget  that the .  fy^vTahcr 

that  Part  of  India  next  to  China,  within  300  Years  ft 
and  yet  did  not  find  Admittance  into  China  for  1  *°0 
which  is  a  much  more  furprizing  Inftance  tha"  the  °*h£r* 
In  thç  Original  it  is  Idols  :  Where  obferve  that  the  Ro- 


mijh  Clergy  give  the  Name  of  Idols  to  the  Images  of  all  Nati¬ 
ons,  tho’  they  ufe  them  only  for  fake  of  Remembrance,  as  the 
Bonzas  00,  if  you  will  believe  thcmfclves.  Whence  it  is  plain, 
either  that  they  malicioufly  bely  other  Religions,  or  really  look 
on  the  Ufe  of  Images  any  way  in  Religion  as  Idolatry  ;  and  fo 
diflinguifh  between  Images  and  Idols,  in  order  to  amufc  the 
Ignorant,  and  cloak  their  own  Impiety. 


I  have 
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Religion  oj  the  Ancient  CHINESE. 

I  have  already  fpoken  of  the  high  Efteem  this  Phiîofopher  was  had  in,  who  is  ftill  looked  upon 
as  the  Dodor  of  the  Empire;  and  yet  in  his  Time,  the  Sed  of  Tautje  arofe,  whofe  Author 
came  into  the  World  about  52  Years  before  Confucius.  The  fuperftitious  Dodrine  which  he 
taught,  was  agreeable  for  its  Novelty  ;  and  however  extravagant  it  might  appear  to  reafonable 
Men,  yet  it  was  encouraged  by  fome  of  the  Emperors,  befides  a  great  Number  of  Followers  who 
brought  it  in  Credit. 


Of  the  Sea  of  TAU  T  S  E.  . 


K N\  (A)  *?  tlîe  Name  of  tlîe  Philofopher  who  gave  Rife  to  this  new  Sed;  and 
if  you  credit  his  Difciples,  his  Birth  was  very  extraordinary  :  For  he  lay  fourfcore  Years  in  his 
Mother’s  Womb,  and  came  into  the  World,  by  making  his  Way  thro’  her  left  Side  of  which 
monftrous  Child-Birth  die  died. 

His  Books.  His  Books  are  ftill  extant  ;  but,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  much  altered  by  his  Followers  :  Nevertheleft 
they  contain  feveral  Maxims  and  Sentiments  worthy  of  a  Philofopher,  concerning  the  moral 
Virtues,  the  avoiding  Honours,  the  Contempt  of  Riches,  and  that  happy  Solicitude  of  a  Soul 
which  raifing  itfelf  above  terreftrial  Things,  believes  that  it  has  a  Sufficiency  in  itfelf. 

Amongft  the  Sentiments,  there  is  one  which  he  often  repeated  ;  efpecially  when  he  fpoke  of 
the  Produdion  of  the  World:  Tay,  fays  he,  [that  is  the  Law  or  Reafon ]  hath  produced  One  One 
hath  produced  "Two,  Two  have  produced  Three ,  and  Three  have  produced  all  Things  (b).  By  this  he 
feems  to  have  had  fome  Knowledge  of  the  Deity  (c) ,  but  it  was  a  very  grofs  one. 

His  Morality  The  Morality  of  this  Philofopher  and  his  Difciples,  nearly  refembles  that  of  the  Epicureans  % 
rcan' Kind^U" lt  conflfts. in  Pitting  away  vehement  Defires  and  Paffions,  capable  of  difturbing  the  Peace  and 
Tranquility  of  the  Soul.  According  to  them,  it  ought  to  be  every  wife  Man’s  Care  to  pafs  his 
Life  free  from  Anxiety  and  Uneaftnefs  ;  and  to  this  End,  never  to  refled  on  what  is  paft,  nor  be 
mquifttive  after  what  is  to  come. 

His  Follow-  They  affirm,  that  to  be  agitated  with  ruffling  Cares,  to  be  bufied  about  great  Projeds,  to  ffive 
ers  Quietiiis  one’s  fe]f  up  to  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  other  Paffions,  is  to  toil  more  for  Pofterity  than  them- 
felves  ;  and  that  it  is  Madnefs  to  purchafe  the  Happinefs  of  others,  at  the  Expence  of  our  own 
,  Repofe  and  Felicity  :  That  we  fhould  purfue  our  own  Happinefs  with  Moderation,  and  not 
abandon  ourfelves  to  over  violent  Defires;  becaufe,  whatever  we  look  upon  as  Happinefs,  ceafes  to 
be  10,  if  it  is  accompanied  with  Trouble,  Diftafte  and  Inquietude,  and  the  Peace  of  the  Soul  be 
ever  fo  little  difturbed. 


Pretend  to  For  which  Reafon,  thofe  belonging  to  this  Sed,  affed  a  Calm  that  fufpends,  as  they  fay,  all  the 
the  Liquor  of  Fundions  of  the  Soul:  But  as  this  Tranquillity  muft  needs  be  difturbed  by  the  Thoughts  of  Death 
Immortality,  they  foaft  of  having  found  out  a  Liquor,  by  means  whereof  they  may  become  immortal.  They* 
are  addided  to  Chymiftry,  and  much  infatuated  with  the  Notion  of  the  Philofopher’s  Stone* 
They  are  likewife  fond  of  Magic  ;  and  are  perfuaded,  that  by  the  Affiftance  of  the  Demons 
whom  they  invoke,  they  can  fucceed  in  their  Defigns. 

The  Hope  of  efcaping  Death,  induced  a  great  Number  of  Mandarins  to  ftudy  this  diabolical 
Art  :  The  Women  efpecially,  being  naturally  curious,  and  exceeding  fond  of  Life,  madly  gave  in¬ 
to  thefe  Extravagancies.  At  length,  certain  credulous  and  fuperftitious  Emperors,  brought  this 
impious  Dodrine  in  vogue,  and  greath  multiplied  the  Number  of  its  Followers. 

Emperors  in-  The  Emperor  Tfm  fii  whang  tiy  that  fworn  Enemy  to  Learning  and  learned  Men,  was  per¬ 
sils™  traded  by  thefe  Impoftorà,  that  they  had  adually  found  the  Liquor  which  made  Men  immortal, 
and  was  called  Chang  feng  yo(D). 

Vu  ti ,  the  ftxth  Emperor  of  the  Dynafty  of  the  Han ,  addided  himfelf  wholly  to  the  Study  of 
magical  Books,  under  a  Leader  of  this  Sed,  named  Li  Jhau  kyun.  Some  pretended  it  was  out  of 
Complaifance  for  the  Emprefs,  who  embraced  this  new  Philofophy,  as  being  more  favourable  to 
her  Paffions  than  the  Dodrine  of  the  ancient  Books,  and  of  Confuçius ,  which  fhedetefted. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Provinces  were  informed  of  the  Emperor’s  Inclination,  and  the  open 
Protedion  given  by  him  to  a  Sed,  which  he  had  embraced  himfelf.  The  Court  was  immediately 
Ailed  with  an  innumerable  Crowd  of  thefe  falfe  Dodors,  who  were  famous  for  the  Magic  Art. 
That  Prince  about  this  Time,  loft  one  of  his  Queens  whom  he  doated  on  to  Diftradion  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  inconfolate  for  her  Lofs,  one  of  thefe  Impoftors,  by  his  Inchantments,  caufed  the  deceafed 
Queen  to  appear  before  the  Emperor:  And  this  Apparition  with  which  he  was  furprizedand  ter¬ 
rified,  more  ftrongly  attached  him  to  the  Impieties  of  this  new  Sed.  He  feveral  times  drank  the 
Liquor  of  Immortality  :  But  at  laft  perceived  he  was  as  mortal  as  ever,  and  being  at  the  Point  of 
Death  lamented  too  late  his  eafy  Credulity. 

i  However,  the  new  Sed  fufFered  no  Prejudice  by  the  Emperor’s  Death,  for  it  found  Protedors  in 
the  Princes  of  the  fame  Dynafty.  Two  of  their  moll  famous  Dodors  having  been  authorized  to 
fupport  the  Worfhip  which  was  payed  to  the  Demon  in  a  great  Number  of  Temples  already  ered- 

ed 

(a)  He  is  alfo  called  Li  lau  kyun,  and  commonly  Pe  yang,  or  fécond  Vol.] 

1. au  tan  [P.  Couplet.  Sclent.  Sinens.  proem.  Declar.  p.  24.]  His  (b)  The  Chinefe  Words  are  Tau  feng  ye.  Ye  feng  eut.  Eut  feng 
Name  was  Li,  and  his  Surname  Etch,  but  as  he  came  into  the  Jan,  San  feng  <van  <ve.  fee  Coup/,  ubi  fupr. 

World  with  white  llair,  he  was  called  Lau  tie,  or  the  Infant  old  (c)  By  Deity,  here  the  Author  doubtlefs  means  the  Trinity; 
Man,  T  hefe  Circumltances  we  have  by  accident  in  another  fo  earned  he  is  to  drain  Things  his  own  Way,  tho’  he  feeins 
Place,  of  our  Author,  tho’  they  more  properly  come  in  here.  afhamed  to  fpeak  out. 

[ice  the  Novel  relating  to  the  Philofopher  Chwang  tfe  in  the  (d)  Yay  medicine;  Chang,  eternal;  Seng,  life. 


Support  this 
Sed. 
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fentino-  t|le  (RVl' r,f  every  where,  and  fold  at  a  high  Price  little  Images,  rep  re- 

£“f„, among  their  Gods,  Ll’JLd 

S^tT til  's  Dynafty ,  they  gave  the  Minifters  of  this  Sett  the  honourable  Title  of 

toLau  \yun  ♦  and  fill  emmy  Founder  of  this  Line  ercded  a  ftately  Temple 

brought  with  great  Pompïfo  the  PaT1cc.  mPer°r  °f  ***  Dynafty’  Caufed  his  Statue  t0  be 

darins  and  reficieV^  T°  '  bo;ld.0‘1  tb^s  are  always  honoured  with  the  Dignity  of  great  Man- 

Crowds  of  Peonle  flnrlTrvi!  *7  Rrovince  tyang  ft,  where  they  have  a  magnificent  Palace. 

I)ifeafes  or  m  Fn™  th  *  r>  e^.  ^rom  f  ie  neighbouring  Provinces  to  procure  Remedies  for  their 

receive  of  the  Tvpit  tC-  xvdiat  \s  to  happen  in  the  Courfe  of  their  Lives:  They 

out  beerudffinp^he  *  i-l  U  maS*ca*  Characters,  and  go  away  well  fatisfied,  with- 

out  begrudging  the  Sum  they  pay.  for  this  Angular  Favour.  •  ‘ 

Einneror  CWni  t(V*  °  ,?e^  gained  Ground  chiefly  under  the  Dynafty  of  the  Sang,  whofe  third  They  gain 

havmlTn  *  L  /  stT  .ridlculou%  led  away  with  their  Tricks  and  Forgeries.  Thefe  Impoftors  S™?d  und« 
Charade™  nnH  ^  \  c1Un^  UP  a  Book  on  the  principal  Gate  of  the  Imperial  City,  filled  with /lw  mg‘ 
Wheren r>nn  th  Sel^ences  for  invoking  Demons,-  gave  out  that  it  had  fallen  from  Heaven  : 

after  R  •  Ç-  cred’ido,as  Frmce,  out  of  his  great  Veneration,  went  on  Foot  to  fetch  it:  and, 

eSofkdCTtVmg  r7iVhe  muft  Pr°f0Und  *****  ^ned  ^  in  triumph  into  his  Palace  and 
™  *  m  a  Gold  Box,  where  he  kept  it  with  abundance  of  Care.  ‘ 

whnm  th  ,  tJéZ^  ?ffonS  who  introduccd  the  Multitude  of  Spirits,  till  then  unknown,  introduced 
"NT  e^c/WOr  as  ^Clties  independent  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  honoured  with  the  the  Wor(hiP 

of  fangu  \  They  even  deified  fome  of  the  ancient  Kings,  and  prayed  to  them.  ofSpuits- 

t>.  ,  ey  fue  eighth  Emperor  of  the  icth  Raceoi  the  Song ,  carried  the  Superftition  tofuch  a 
Pitch  as  to  give  the  Name  of  Shang  ti ,  or  Supreme  I  ord,  to  a  Dodor  of  this  Sed  called 
Zu  tj  A  had  acquired  a  great  Reputation  under  the  Dynafty  of  the  Han.  Till  that  Time 
e  Idolaters  themRlves  had  diftinguifned  Shang  ti  from  other  Deities.  Thus  a  famous  Ko  Ian,  who 
mswntien  on  this  Subjed,  attributes  the  entire  Ruin  and  Extindion  of  the  Song  to  this  rc)  Impiety. 

lhis  abominable  Sed  got  footing  by  degrees,  partly  thro’  the  Protedion  of  the  Princes  above- 
mentioned,  partly  by  flattering  the  Paflions  of  the  Grandees,  partly  by  the  Xmpreffions  of  Won- 
der  and  Terror  that  it  made  on  the  Minds  of  the  People.  The  Compads  of  their  Minifters 
with  Demons,  the  Lots  which  they  caft,  and  the  furprizing  Effeds  of  their  magical  Arts  id)  in*, 
latuated  the  Multitude,  ftill  extremely  prejudiced  in  favour  of  thefe  Impoftors,  who  are  eenerallv 
called  to  heal  Difeafes,  and  exorcife  (e)  Demons. 

They  facrifice  to  this  Spirit  of  Darknefs  three  Sorts  of  Vidims,  a  Hog,  a  Fifti,  and  a  Fowl  •  Sacrifice  to 
they  drive  a  Stake  in  the  Earth,  commonly  fuch  as  ferves  to  tell  Fortunes  by,  and  trace  upon the  Devil* 
Paper  odd  Sorts  of  Figures,  accompanying  the  Stroke  of  their  Pencil  with  horrible  Cries  and 
Grimaces.  They  make  a  frightful  Din  with  Kettles  and  little  Drums  :  And  fometimes,  to  punifti 
the  Crimes  of  the  Chinefe,  God  permits  them  to  take  effed.  And  tho’  often  they  do  not  fucceed 
yet  thefe  Gentlemen  know  how  to  procure  Refped  and  Authority  by  their  Inchantments,  and  the 
Affiftance  which  the  Demon  gives  them  to  deceive  and  feduce  the  poor  deluded  (f)  People, 

In  China,  great  Numbers  of  profligate  Fellows  are  fold  to  thefe  Minifters  of  Iniquity,  who  Their  MeP 
follow  the  Trade  of  Divination.  Tho'  they  have  never  feen  the  Perfon  who  confults  them  they  thods  ofim‘ 
tell  his  Name,  and  all  the  Circumftances  of  his  Family,  in  what  Manner  his  Houfe  is  fituated  ignorant.  ** 
how  many  Children  he  has,  their  Names  and  Age  ;  with  a  hundred  other  Particulars,  which  may 
be  naturally  enough  fuppofed  to  be  known  to  the  Demons,  and  are  ftrangely  furprizing  to  weak 
and  credulous  Minds,  fuch  as  the  Vulgar  among  the  Chinefe  often  are. 

Some  of  thefe  Conjurers,  after  invoking  the  Demons,  caufe  the  Figures  of  the  Chief  of  their  Joggling 
Sed  and  of  their  Idols  to  appear  in  the  Air.  Formerly  they  could  make  a  Pencil  write  of  itfelf  Tlicks- 
without  any  body  touching  it,  upon  Paper  or  Sand,  the  Anfwers  toQueftions.  They  like  wife  caufe 
all  the  People  of  any  Houfe  to  pafs  in  review,  in  a  large  Veffel  of  Water  •  wherein  they  alfo  fhew 
the  Changes  that  fliall  happen  in  the  Empire,  and  the  imaginary  Dignities  to  which  thofe  fhail  be 
advanced  who  embrace  their  Sed.  In  fhort,  they  pronounce  my fterious  Words  without  any 
Meaning,  and  place  Charms  on  Houles  as  well  as  Men's  Perlons  (g):  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  fuch  kind  of  Stories  ;  and,  tho'  it  is  very  likely  that  the  greater  Part  of  them  are 
only  Ululions,  yet  it  is  fcarce  credible  that  all  fhould  be  fo  :  Since  many  Effeds  ought  in  reality 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Power  of  the  t*)  Devil. 


(a)  Here  the  Author  reprefents  their  Saints  or  Heroes  as 
Sods,  and,  to  countenance  the  Matter,  mif-renders  Syen  jin  Im- 

nortals,  inftead  of  immortal  Men. 

(b)  And  have  not  the  Popes  been  called  Gods  by  fome  of  the 

omifh  Doftors,  which  is  equally  impious  ? 

(c)  And  yet  both  the  Sed  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  Popes,  are  Hill 
n  being,  which  Ihews  fuch  Conclufions  to  be  groundlefs. 

(d)  Obferve  how  this  Author  all  along  acknowledges  the  Power 
if  Magic,  as  he  does  Apparitions,  Witchcraft,  the  Power  of  De- 
nons,  &c.  If  he  can  fee  the  Chinefe  Superftitions,  how  can 

te  poflibly  avoid  feeing  his  own  ? 

(e)  One  Impofture  naturally  begets  another  ;  and  why  may 
lot  the  Priefts  of  China  make  gain  of  them  as  well  as  the  Pridts 

lf  Rome  ?  -r  OR 

Vol.  L  8  * 


(f)  Is  not  this  exactly  the  Cafe  alfo  with  the  Priefts  and  Liitv 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  ^ 

(c)  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  Ro?nifh  Priefts  fprinkle  Houfes 
and  People  with  Holy  Water,  or  give  them  Relics  and  Jmis 
Det's  to  keep  in  their  Clofets,  or  wear  about  their  Perfons.  With 
what  Face  can  the  Author  condemn  the  Chinefe  for  Superftition*, 
pra&ifed  by  himfelf  ? 

(*)  The  wifer  fort  of  People  in  China  fay  that  thefe  are  falfe 
Reports  fpread  by  thofe  Impoftors  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  real 
in  them.——  [R em.  The  wife  and  honeft  fort  of  S=  fo 
Europe  will  fay  the  fame,  whatever  the  Jefuits  would  have  them 
believe  in  order  to  keep  up  their  Influence  over  the  Ignorant.] 
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The  Se£l  of  F  O. 


Miraculous 
Birth  of  Fo. 


Of  the  Sea  of  F  O,  or  (a)  F  W  E. 

Sed  of  To.  T70R  the  Space  of  170  Years,  the  Emperors  of  the  Han  Dynafty  pofleffed  the  Imperial 
jP  Throne;  and  about  65  Years  after  the  Birth  of  Chrift ,  the  Emperor  Ming  ti  introduced  a 
new  Sed  into  China ,  which  is  ftill  more  dangerous  than  the  former,  and  has  made  a  much  more 
rapid  (b)  Progrefs. 

Its  Origin,  This  Prince,  on  Occafion  of  a  Dream  which  he  had,  called  to  Mind  a  Sentence,  often  in  the 
Mouth  of  Confirms,  viz.  That  the  Holy  One  was  to  be  found  in  the  Weft.  Upon  this  he  fent  Am- 
baffadors  into  the  Indies  to  difcoyer  who  this  Saint  was,  and  fearch  for  the  true  Law  which  he 
taught  :  The  Ambafladors  believing  they  had  found  him  among  the  Worihippers  of  the  Idol  Fo 
or  Ewe ,  carried  it  into  China ,  and  with  it  the  Fables,  wherewith  the  Indian  Books  were  filled* 
Superftitions,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Metempfychofis,  and  Atheifm. 

AndProgrefs.  This  Contagion  which  began  in  the  Court  loon  got  footing  in  the  Provinces,  and  Ipread  thrcf 
all  the  Empire,  wherein  Magic  and  Impiety  had  made  already  but  too  much  Havock. 

It  is  hard  to  fay  with  certainty,  in  what  Part  of  th q  Indies  this  Perfon  appeared  :  But  if  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  Things  that  his  Difciples  relate  of  him  are  not  fo  many  Fables  invented  by  them 
I  fliould  be  apt  to  believe,  with  St.  Francis  Xavier ,  that  he  was  rather  a  Spirit  than  a  real  (c)  Man! 

They  relate  that  he  was  bom  in  that  Part  of  the  Indies  which  the  Chinefe  call  Shung  tyen  Sho  (r>y 
that  his  Father  [named  In  fan  vang]  was  the  King  of  this  Country,  and  his  Mother  called 
Mo  ye  ;  that  Ihe  was  delivered  of  him  thro’  her  right  Side  (e),  and  died  foon  after  he  was  born* 
that  when  fhe  conceived,  Ihe  almoft  conftantly  dreamed  Ihe  had  fwallowed  an  Elephant  (f);  and 
that  hence  arofe  the  Honours  payed  to  white  Elephants  by  the  Kings  of  the  Indies ,  who  often 
make  War  upon  each  other  to  procure  this  Sort  of  Animal. 

They  fay,  this  Monfter  flood  upright  upon  his  Feet  as  foon  as  he  came  into  the  World,  and 
walked  feven  Paces,  pointing  with  one  Hand  to  the  Heaven,  and  the  other  to  the  Earth  ;  nay, 
that  he  even  fpoke,  and  pronounced  diftin&ly  the  following  Words,  There  is  none,  either  in  the 
Heaven  or  on  the  Earth ,  who  ought  to  be  adored ,  but  I  alone. 

At  the  Age  of  feventeen  he  married  three  Wives,  and  had  a  Son,  called  by  the  Chinefe,  Mo 
hew  lo  (g)  ;  at  nineteen  he  forfook  his  Wives,  and  Sons,  and  all  earthly  Cares,  to  retire  into  a 
folitary  Place,  under  the'Guidance  of  four  Philofophers,  called  by  the  Indians ,  Ioghi  ;  at  thirty, 
he  was  of  a  fudden  transfufed  by  the  Divinity,  and  became  (h)  Fo,  [or  a  Deity]  called  by  the 
Indians ,  F  ago  d.  Henceforward  looking  upon  himfèlf  as  a  God,  he  minded  nothing  elfe  but 
to  propagate  his  Do£lrine. 

As  the  Devil  was  always  ready  to  lend  him  a  helping  Hand,  by  his  Aftiftance  he  did  themoft 
wonderful  Things;  and  by  the  Novelty  of  his  Miracles  filled  the  People  with  Dread,  and  pro¬ 
cured  their  Veneration.  The  Chinefe  [of  the  Bonzian  Sed]  have  defcribed  thefe  Prodigies  in 
lèverai  large  Volumes,  as  well  as  reprefënted  them  in  Cuts. 

It  is  fcarcely  credible  how  many  Difciples  this  chimerical  God  gained  :  For  they  reckon  four- 
icore  thoufand  who  were  employ’d  by  him  in  infeding  all  the  Eaft  with  his  impious  Tenets. 
Among  this  great  Number  there  were  ten  moft  diftinguifhed  for  their  Rank  and  Dignity,  who 
publifhed  five  thoufand  Volumes  in  honour  of  their  Mafter.  The  Chinefe  call  his  Followers  [or 
rather  Priefts]  Seng  and  Ho  fhang  ;  the  Tartars,  Lamas ,  or  La  ma  feng  ;  the  Siamefe,  Talapoins\ 
and  the  Japanefe  (or  rather  the  Europeans)  Bonzas. 

Yet  this  new  God  found  himfelf  mortal  as  well  as  other  Men  :  For  at  the  Age  of  yp  his 
Strength  failing  gave  him  Notice  of  his  approaching  End,  and  then,  to  crown  all  his  Impieties, 
he  difgorged  all  the  Poifon  of  Atheifm. 

He  declared  to  his  Difciples,  that  till  that  Moment  he  had  only  fpoken  to  them  in  Parables  ; 
that  his  Difcourfes  were  fo  many  Enigmas;  and  that  for  40  Years  he  had  concealed  the  Truth 
under  figurative  and  metaphorical  Expreflions;  but  that  being  about  to  leave  them,  he  would 
communicate  his  real  Sentiments,  and  reveal  the  Myftcry  of  his  Dodrine  :  Learn  then,  fayed  he 
to  them,  that  there  is  no  other  ‘Principle  of  all  Things  but  Emptinefs  and  Nothing;  From  Nothing 
all  Things  proceeded,  and  into  Nothing  all  will  return,  and  this  is  the  End  of  all  our  Hopes.  But 
his  Difciples  adhered  to  what  he  firft  taught,  and  their  Dodrine  is  diredly  oppofite  to  Atheifm. 


Transform’d 
to  a  God  at 
30. 


Works  Mi¬ 
racles. 


Prodigious 
Number  of 
Difciples. 


Dies  at  79. 


Teaches 

contrary 

Dodrines. 


(a)  Called  alfo  F<we  kyau. 

(b)  Couplet  fays  it  has  infeded  all  the  Chinefe  Books  and  Seds, 
excepting  the  Mohammedan.  Proem.  Declar.  ubi  fupr.  p.  27. 

t  (c)  Gould  the  Bonzas  themfelves  believe  any  thing  more  llu- 
pid  than  thefe  Jefuits,  who  yet  are  every  Moment  ridiculing  the 
Stupidity  of  the  Bonzas  ?  Or  rather  is  it  poffible  that  Jefuits  can 
really  be  fo  ftupid  as  to  believe  fuch  ridiculous  Nonfenfe  ? 

(d)  In  the  Original  Chung  tyen  cho  inftead  of  Fchung  tien  tcho  ; 
the  Author  having  forgotten  to  accommodate  the  Name  as  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  Couplet,  (from  whom  the  Extrad  feems  to  be  taken)  jo 
$he  French  Orthography. 

{*)  On  Occafion  of  his  monflrous  Birth,  P.  Couplet  obferves 
that  this  Saviour  of  Mankind,  as  his  Followers  call  him,  had 


more  of  the  Nature  of  a  Viper  than  a  Man  ;  and  that  the  Name 
Foe  (as  he  writes  it)  by  being  compounded  of  Non  and  Homo ,  inti¬ 
mates  as  much. 

(f)  Couplet  has  it,  that  the  Mother  dreamed  a  white  Elephant 
palling  down  her  I  hroat  entered  into  her  Womb;  Whence  fhe 
was  reported  to  have  conceived  by  an  Elephant  :  But  that  others 
more  rightly  conjedured,  that  the  Devil  Healing  fome  human 
Seed,  got  her  with  Child  in  the  Shape  of  that  Beall.  ( Coupl  ubi 
fupr.  p.  28  ) 

(c)  According  to  Couplet ,  Lo  henv  lo. 

(h)  He  was  full  named  She,  or  She  tya,  (corruptly  called  Shaza 
by  the  Japanefe )  by  which  Name  the  who’e  Body  of  the  Botrzas 
as  well  as  their  Religion  is  underflocd.  Couplet  ubi  lupr.  p.  28. 


However 
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Sed  of  F  0. 


6^1 


Words  of  the  Impoftor  gave  Rife  to  the  famous  Diftiruftion,  which  isFiftions  of 
diHnV/f  ;w  Df°ar,ine  of  Exterior  and  Interior  whereof  I  fliall  fpeak  hereafter.  His  Difciples  ch‘sncfr“f  * 
?nd  rr  I  £  .a  ?u.n£er  °f Fables  after  his  Death  (a),  and  eafily  perfuaded  a  finlple  Z  6 
fi?rrpffîdli  0US(r  ??  C>  ÎÏ  theil\Mafler  had  been  born  eight  thoufand  Times  ;  that  his  Soul  had 
T)ratrrmVe  ^  ilnt°/  ’  and  that  he  had  appeared  in  the  Form  of  an  Ape,  a 

•  Jv  if  i  eP  ^nt:(®)  This  was  plainly  done  with  a  Defign  to  eftabliih  the  Worlhip  of 

ïhlLllh  ?°t  ^ cSIape  °f  Various  -Animals(c):  Accordingly  thefe  different  Creatures, 

through  which  the  Soulof  Fc 'was  fayed  to  havepaffed,  were  adored  in  feveral  Places  ;  the  Chimfe 

the*Em{rire  U*  L  man^  emples  to  all  forts  of  Idols,  which  multiplied  exceedingly  throughout 

Among  the  great  Number  of  this  chimerical  Deity’s  Difciples,  there  was  one  named  Mo  o  kya  H;s  beloved  j 
ye  nioie  ear Mo  im  t  ian  all  the  Reft,  whom  he  trufted  with  his  greateft  Secrets,  and  charged  Diftipie. 
mo.e  particu  ai  y  to  propagate  his  Do(ftrine(D):  He  enjoyned  him  not  to  trouble  himfelf  with 
^ringing  ioo  s  an  tedious  Arguments  to  lupport  his  Tenets;  but  only  to  put  at  the  lïead  of 
his  Works,  which  he  ftiould  publifh,  thefe  few  Words;  It  is  thus  that  I  have  Learned. 

m  '  rS  °ne  °*  ^00^S>  Speaks  of  a  Mafter  more  ancient  than  himfelf,  called  by  the  0-mito,  or 

Lhinefi,  O  m  to,  and  corruptly  by  the  Jafanefe,  Amida  ;  which  other  Monfter  appeared  in  the  Amii* ' 

ingdom  or  Bengal ,  and  the  Bonzas  pretend  that  he  attained  to  fuch  a  high  degree  of  San<5lity,  and 

ad  acquired  fuch  abundant  Merit,  that  it  is  fufficient  at  prefent  to  invoke  him  to  obtain  Pardon 
for  the  greateft  Crimes  (e).  On  this  account  the  Chinefe  of  this  Sedt  have  continually  in  their 
Mouths  thefe  two  Names,  O  mi  to,  Fo  (f):  thinking  that  the  Invocation  of  thefe  pretended 
Deities  puiifies  them  fo  effectually  that  they  may  afterwards  give  a  Loofe  to  all  their  Paffions, 

being  perfwaded  that  it  will  coft  them  nothing  but  an  ealy  Invocation  to  expiate  their  molt 
enormous  Crimes  (g). 

The  laft  Words  of  Fo,  when  he  was  dying,  gave  rife  to  a  Sedt  of  Atheifts  among  a  few  Bonzas  :  Atheifts  a- 
But  the  greater  Part  of  them  not  able  to  fhake  off  the  Prejudices  of  their  Education,  perfevered  mon£  t^ie 
in  the  firft  Errors  (h)  their  Mafter  had  taught.  Bonzas. 

Many  endeavoured  to  îeconcile  the  two  Dodlrines  by  the  Diftindfion  of  the  Exterior  and  the  Diftindion  of 
Interior  :  The  firft  being  more  fuitable  to  the  Capacity  of  the  People,  prepared  their  Minds  Interjor  and 
t  o  receive  the  fécond,  which  was  fit  only  for  elevated  Minds,  and  the  better  to  be  underftood 
they  made  ufe  of  the  following  Example.  5  Ct' 1  ne* 

The  exterior  Dodtrine,  fay  they,  is  with  relation  to  the  Interior,  the  fame  as  the  Center  or  Frame  is  Exterior 
to  the  Arch  that  is  built  upon  it  :  For  the  Frame  being  only  neceffary  to  fupport  the  Stones  Dciltline* 
while  the  Arch  Is  building,  becomes  ufelefs  as  foon  as  that  is  finifhed  and  is  taken  to  pieces;  in  the 
fame  Manner  the  exterior  Dodtrine  is  layed  afide  as  foon  as  the  Interior  is  embraced. 

As  to  the  exterior  Dodtrine  containing  the  Principles  of  the  Morality  which  the  Bonzas  are  containing 
very  careful  to  inculcate,  they  fay,  there  is  great  difference  between  Good  and  Evil  ;  that  after  their  moral 
Death  there  will  be  Rewards  for  thofe  who  have  done  well,  and  Punifhments  for  thofe  who  have  Precepts* 
done  evil  ;  that  there  are  Places  appointed  for  the  Souls  of  both,  wherein  they  are  ffationed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Merit  ;  that  the  God  Fo  was  born  to  fave  Mankind,  and  to  bring  back  thofe  to  the 
way  of  Salvation  who  had  ftrayed  from  it  ;  that  it  was  he  who  expiated  their  Sins,  and  procured 
them  a  happy  new-birth  in  the  other  World  ;  that  there  are  five  Precepts  to  be  observed,  the  firft 
not  to  kill  any  living  Creature,  the  fécond  not  to  take  what  belongs  to  others,  the  third  prohibits 
Impurity,  the  fourth  lying,  and  the  fifth  drinking  of  Wine. 

But  above  all  things  they  muft  not  be  wanting  in  the  Pra&ice  of  certain  charitable  Works  A  te 

•  t  ^  i  r  _  tc  ire  .1 _ T>  1 1  c  i  r  .i  •  i  „  .  d±rts 


of  the 


which  their  Guides  preferibe  :  "  ETfe  the  Bonzas  well,  fay  they,  and  furnifh  them  with  every  thing  Bonzas  to 
£t  neceffary  for  their  Subfiffance;  build  them  Monafteries  and  Temples,  that  by  their  Prayers  and  fleec<; the 
«  the  Penances  they  inflidt  on  themfelves  for  the  Expiation  of  your  Sins,  they  may  deliver  you  Pe°F‘e” 

\  from 


(a)  Oar  Author  omits  feveral  very  material  Things  related 
by  others.  P.  Couplet  tells  us,  that  his  Body  was  burned  with 
odoriferous  Wood,  according  to  the  Cudom  of  the  Country  ; 
and  his  Alhes,  as  they  fay,  didributed  among  Men,  Spirits  and 
Dragons  of  the  Sea  ;  That  one  of  his  Teeth,  was  fent  as  a 
Prefent  to  the  King  of  the  Ifland  of  Cey/an,  where  it  was 
worlhiped,  till  Confiantes  the  Duke  of  BraganzA s  Brother 
having  taken  it  with  other  Spoil,  burnt  it  and  fcattered  the 
Allies  refufing  to  releafe  it  for  a  vaft  Sum  ;  and  that  the  Por ■ 
tunueze  Hiftorians,  in  calling  it  the  Tooh  of  an  Ape,  have 
not  erred,  fince  Fo  is  worlhiped  in  1  Cey/an  in  the  Figure 
of  an  Ape  as  he  is  worlhiped  in  other  Places  under  various 
Forms  and  Names.  [Coup/.  ubi  fupr.  p.  29.J  By  this  Paffage  it 
appears  that  the  Religion  of  the  Bonzas,  has  a  great  Connexion 
with  that  of  the  Indian ,,  if  it  be  not  at  bottom  the  very 
fame  ;  Yet  the  Miffionaries  take  little  or  no  Notice  or  this  Con- 

f°Z‘yr.  Couplet  fays  his  laft  Appearance  was  in  the  Form  of  a 
white  Elephant;  tho'  a  little  before  he  is  fayed  to  have  been  be- 
rotten  by  a  white  Elephant. 

S  /c)  Tis  true  thefe  Afiatic  Priefts,  by  this  Means,  have  fet 
ip  more  numerous  Objeds  of  Worfhip  than  the  European  ; 
mt  they  have  no  breaden  God  among  them,  or  any  fuch  Mon- 
Irous  Abfurdity  as  Tranfubflantiation. .  ,  ■  .  . 

(d)  But  it  does  not  appear  that  ever  he  thought  of  laying 


Claim  to  a  Supremacy  on  thefe  Words  ;  as  the  European  Popes 
have  done  on  Words  not  fo  ftrong. 

o 

(e)  Here  thele  Afiatic  Catholics  have  gotten  the  Dodtrine 
of  Merits  and  Supererogation.  And  indeed  the  European 
Catholics  feem  to  have  copy’d  almoft  all  their  Religion  from 
them. 

(f^  This  is  like  the  Papills  Jefu  ■maria. 

(c)  This  anfvvers  to  the  Popilh  Confeffion,  and  Invocation 
of  Saints  at  privileged  Altars,  &c.  whereby  the  mod  atrocious 
Sms  are  pretended  in  like  manner  to  be  expiated  and  done  away 
(nj  This  is  very  hard  and  partial  Treatment  of  the  Bod. 
zas,  who  are  here  firit  condemned  fer  being  Atheifts,  and  then 
for  not  being  Atheilts.  But  it  is  almod  impodible  for  the  Clergy 
of  one  Religion,  to  reprefent  thofe  of  another  Religion  fairly 
They  are  fearful  lead  other  Religions  reprefented  fairly  fliould 
appear  better  than  their  own,  and  therefore  do  all  they  can 
to  blacken  them.  This  Pradice  the  Romijb  Clergy  are  guilty 
of  mod  of  all  others,  as  they  have  mod  Occafion  ;  and  indeed 
were  they  to  reprefent  the  Religion  of  the  Bonzas  truely  their 
Difciples  would  fee  very  little  difference  between  their  own  and 
it  ;  and  that  their  deceitful  Guides  teach  the  very  fame  Errors, 
Impieties  and  Abfurdities,  which  they  condemn  in  others* 
barther  to  difguife  this  Conformity,  they  have  alfo  given  a 
very  imperfed  and  confufed  Account  of  the  IdolatrouT  Sed5 
in  China ,  and  particularly  this  of  the  Bonzas. 
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Story  (hew¬ 
ing  hov/  they 
gull  the 
Credulous. 


The  Tranf- 
migration 
ufelul  for 
that  end. 


«  f^om  the  Punifliments  you  are  liable  to  (a).  “  At  the  Funeral  Obfequies  of  your  Rela¬ 

tions  burn  Gilt  and  Silver-Paper,  together  with  Garments  and  Silks;  all  which  in  the  other 
World  (hall  be  changed  into  Gold,  Silver,  and  real  Garments  :  By  this  Means,  your  departed 
Kindred  will  be  fupply’d  with  the  things  they  want,  and  have  ‘wherewithall  to  gratify  the 
eighteen  Guardians  of  the  infernal  Regions,  who  without  thefe  Bribes  would  be  inexorable  and 
treat  them  with  great  Rigour  (b).  If  you  negled  thefe  Commands,  you  muft  expert  nothing 
after  Death  but  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  mobt  cruel  Torments  :  Your  Soul,  by  a  long  Courfe 
of  Tranfmigrations  (hall  pafs  into  the  vileft  Animals  ;  and  you  (hall  appear  again  in  the  Form 
of  a  Mule,  a  Horfe,  a  Dog,  a  Rat,  or  fome  other  Creature  ftill  more  contemptible.” 

It  is  hard  to  defcribe  what  an  Influence  the  Dread  of  thefe  Chimeras  has  on  the  Minds  of  the 
credulous  and  fuperftitious  Chinefe{  c);  which  will  appear  from  a  Story  related  b  y  F.  le  Comte, 
of  a  Paflage  that  happened  to  himfelf  when  he  lived  in  the  Province  of  Shen  fi. 

tc  They  called  me,  fays  he,  one  Day  to  baptize  a  fick  Perfon,  who  was  an  old  Man  of  feventy, 
and  lived  upon  a  fmall  Penflon  given  him  by  the  Emperor.  On  entering  his  Room,  he  fayed 
to  me,  I  am  obliged  to  you ,  my  Father,  for  that  you  are  going  to  deliver  me  from  a  grievous 
Punijhment .  That  is  not  all,  replied  I,  Baptifm  not  only  delivers  Perlons  from  Hell,  but  con¬ 
ducts  them  to  a  Life  of  Bleflednefs.  What  Happinefs  muff  it  be  to  go  to  Heaven,  there  to  eniov 
the  prefence  of  God  everlaftingly  ?  I  do  not  well  underfiand ,  reply’d  the  fick  Perfon,  what  you 
fay ,  and  perhaps  I  have  not  Jujficiently  explained  myfelf  :  Tou  know  that  I  have  lived  for  a  long 
time  on  the  Emperor's  Benevolence ,  and  the  Bonza’s  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what 
c  pajfes  in  the  next  World,  have  affured  me  that  out  of.  Gratitude  I Jhall  be  obliged  to  Jerve  him  af¬ 
ter  my  Death,  and  that  my  Soul  will  infallibly  pafs  into  one  of  his  Pofl-Horfes  to  carry  Difpatches 
of  the  Court  into  the  Provinces.  For  this  Re  afin  they  exhort  me  to  perform  my  Duty  well,  when 
I  have  afjumed  my  new  Being  ;  and  to  take  Care  not  to  fumble,  nor  wince,  nor  bite ,  nor  hurt 
any  body.  Run  faft ,  fay  they,  cat  little ,  and  be  patient  ;  by  which  Means  you  will  move  the  Com - 
pafion  of  the  Gods  who  often  convert  a  good  Beafl  at  length  into  a  Man  of  Quality, 
and  make  him  a  confiderable  Mandarin  :  I  mufl  own ,  Father,  that  this  thought  fioocks  me,  and  J 
cannot  call  it  to  mind  without  trembling.  I  dream  of  it  every  Night,  and  fometimes  in  my  fieep 
ec  fancy  myfelf  hameffed,  and  ready  to  fet  out  at  the  firfl  lafi  of  the  Rider's  whip.  I  then  wake  in  a 
<c  Sweat  and  half  dijlraTled,  not  knowing  whether  lam  fill  a  Man  or  a  Horfe.  But  alas!  what 
will  become  of  me,  when  it  jhall  be  no  longer  a  Dream. 

“  Phis  then,  my  Father,  is  the  Refolution  that  lam  come  to  :  fhey  fay  that  thofe  of  your  Religion 
are  not  fubjedl  to  thefe  Miferies  ;  that  the  Men  will  always  be  Men ,  and  Jhall  be  the  Ja?ne  in  the 
next  World  as  they  are  in  this  :  I  befeech  you  therefore  to  receive  me  among  you.  I  know  that 
<c  your  Religion  is  hard  to  be  obferved  (d);  but  if  it  was  fill  .more  rigid  lam  ready  to  embrace  it, 
and  whatever  it  cofi  me  1  had  rather  be  a  Chrifian  than  become  a  Beaf .  This  Difcourfe  and  the 
prefent  Condition  of  the  fllk  Perfon  moved  my  Compaflion  :  But  reflecting  afterwards  that 
God  makes  ufe  of  Simplicity  and  Ignorance  to  lead  Men  to  the  Truth  (e),  I  took  Occafion 
to  convince  him  of  his  Errors,  and  to  direCt  him  in  the  way  of  Salvation.  After  I  had  given 
him  InftruCtions  a  long  time,  at  length  he  believed  ;  and  I  had  the  Confolation  to  fee  him 
die,  not  only  poflefled  of  the  moll  rational  Sentiments,  but  with  all  the  Marks  of  a  good 
Chriftian.” 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  fince  the  Chine fe  are  the  Dupes  of  a  DoCtrine,  fo  abfurd  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  as  the  Tranfmigration  of  Souls,  th tÈonzas  who  propagate  it  with  great  Zeal,  draw  no  fmall 
Advantage  from  it.  It  is  exceeding  uleful  in  carrying  on  all  their  deceitful  Tricks,  by  which  they 
extort  Alms  and  enlarge  their  Revenues.  Being  fprung  from  the  Dregs  of  the  People,  and  bred 
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(a)  Can  the  Author  be  angry  with  the  Bonzas  for  this, 
or  think  they  do  amifs  ?  Do  not  the  Romijh  Clergy  inculcate 
the  very  lame  Do&rine,  among  the  Laity  of  their  Church  ? 

(b)  The  Reader  may  obferve  from  hence,  and  what  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  Bonzas  break  three  at  leak  of  their  five  moral 
Precepts,  by  their  impure  Praftices,  and  by  inventing  monllrous 
Lies,  in  order  to  rob  others,  in  a  fpecious  fan&ify’d  way,  of  what 
belongs  to  them.  It  being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  every  Religon 
to  have  the  Appearance  of  Goodnefs,  they  have  taken  Care 
to  teach  the  moral  Do&rines  ;  but  as  a  due  Obfervance  of 
them  is  utterly  inconfillent  with  their  views  of  becoming  rich 
and  powerful,  they  have  taken  no  lefs  Care  to  fet  them  afide 
by  other  Doflrines,  which  to  the  unthinking  or  major  Part 
of  Mankind,  may  appear  equally  good  and  neceffary.  And 
this  is  the  very  Courfe  taken  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  They 
admit  the  Decalogue,  but  by  their  fanguinary  Laws  againlt 
Heretics  (made  to  fecure  their  Ufurpations)  they  have  firft  re¬ 
pealed  the  Command  againil  Murder;  whence  have  arifen 
their  Crufades,  Maflacres,  Perfecutions,  folemn  Executions, 
Dragoonings,  Confifcations,  Banifhments,  (etc.  By  decreeing  no 
Faith  is  to  be  kept  with  Heretics,  they  diffolve  one  of  the 
chief  moral  Bonds  of  Society  ;  and  by  making  it  lawful  to 
fpoil  Heretics,  and  feize  their  Poffelfions,  they  have  abrogated 
the  Command  which  forbids  robbing  and  Healing  ;  By  the 
Dodtrine  of  the  depofing  Power  in  the  Pope,  they  violate  the 
Obedience  due  to  Sovereigns  and  overturn  civil  Government. 
Thus  after  admitting  the  moral  Principles,  which  are  of  a 
univerfal  Nature,  they  teach  their  Followers  to  violate  them 
with  Refpedt  zq  all  Mankind,  excepting  thofe  of  their  own 


Perfwafion,  who  make  but  about  one  fifteenth  of  the  whole. 
Then  they  give  all  the  Encouragement  imaginable  to  Immorality 
and  Vice  in  their  Adherents,  by  making  the  Method,  of,  ob¬ 
taining  Remiffion  of  the  greateft  Sins  very  eafy,  either  in 
this  Life  by  an  Indulgence,  a  Prayer  before  an  Image  or 
on  their  Beads,  or  by  a  verbal  Pardon  ;  or  elfe  after  this  Life 
by  Maffes  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead  :  To  which  I  may  add  the 
making  their  Monafleries  and  Churches  Sanctuaries  for  \  1 1  linn s 
of  all  \inds.  To  which  infamous  Doftrines  fet  on  Foot  for 
the  Intereft  of  the  Church  are  owing  the  frequent  Affaffmations, 
and  numerous  other  Villanies,  daily  committed  in  Popijh  Coun¬ 
tries  :  To  them  are  owing  thofe  profligate  Diipofitions  •  and 
wicked  Practices,  which  render  Papifts  fo  abominable  in  the  Eyes 
of  all  the  unbelieving  Nations  wherever  they  come. 

(c)  Why  is  it  hard  to  conceive  that  the  fuperftitious  Chine/e 
fhould  be  frightend  with  fuch  Chimeras ,  when  the  Author 
knows  the  Laity  of  his  own  Religion  are  frightend  in  no  Ids 
a  Degree  with  the  like  Chimeras’,  fuch  as  Purgatory,  no  Salvation 
out  of  the  Peal  of  their  Church,  Power  of  Demons,  Witches, 
Sorcery 

(d)  I  fufpefl  this  whole  Story;  biutam  almoft  morally  fore 
the  Chinefe  could  not  utter  thefe  Words,  his  own  Religion  being 
much  more  rigid  as  to  Penances,  Falling,  &c.  than  the  Romijh. 
Which  Aufterities,  inftead  of  being  a  Mark  of  a  true  Church, 
are  an  infallible  Sign  of  a  falfe  One. 

(e)  Obferve  how  flily  Ignorance,  which  is  the  BonzianMzxim 
and  the  neceffary  Parent  of  Error,  is  here  recommended  as  the 
Guide  to  Truth,  and  Mother  of  Devotion. 
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The  Sect  of  F  O. 

Artificeselwhkhnthevrnm  -d'e  Erof<:®0”>  Jllls  Dodrine  is  proper  to  authorife  the  Frauds  and 

Sff*  ty  of  the  Pe°pfe’  "  -  *■ 

“  two  or  three  ^"tyS  Bc*!  °f  perceiving,  in  the  Court-Yard  of  a  rich  Peafant,  Another  Seo- 

“Woman  who  ner  ,Utl'S  !Jeorc;  tbe  h>°0r,  began  to  figh  and  weep  bitterly.  The  good  iyofllle*’' 

«  Srtf  ‘tf6"1  ,fr°“.  hf  Chamber>  coming  out  to  learn  the  Caufe  of  Their  ^ 

“  Creatures  ■  and  the  hit  M  th  S°“lj  ^  -Ur  Fathm  have  Med  int°  the  Bodies  of  thefe 

‘  Grief  I  wn  lvl are  unfrff  ^  killing  them f will  certainly  kill  is  with 

“  I  fromife  to  keep  them’.'  °man’  *  M  V“  ^  reJolved  t0  feU  them>  but  fmce  they  are  your  Parents 

“  charitable  as  ' mutfaf  Bon“as  w'ante^  :  “  Perhaps ,  fayed  they,  your  Hujland  will  not  be  fo 

-  pens  to  them.  ^  ^  ^  °H  that  lt  wiU  befatal  t0  “  if  any  Accident  hap- 

terfeit^Grief  d£a'  u  Di‘bo'^fe> , the  honeft  pea&nt  Was  fo  moved  with  their  coun- 

with  great  Refnefl-  16  1  em  tbe  Ducks  to  bring  up  for  fome  time,  which  they  received 

they  made  a  Feaft  offifoS  lkrie  1^°^”“°“  '***  ‘  Bm  ^  ^  Evening 

from  their^nf G  /?1C  throughout  the  Empire,  and  brought  up  to  this  Trade 

Yenrc  u  a  ^*1  wretches(A),  to  continue  their  Sedl,  buy  Children  of  feven  or  eio-ht to  propagate 

twentv'  V*  “?  mak,e/0llng  Brat  °f  £1Cm’  inftr“ainS  them  their  Myfteries  for  fifteen°or  **  °rdCT' 
twenty  Years  to  qualify  them  for  the  Office  :  But  they  are  generally  very  ignorant  few  of  them 

undemanding  the  Pnncipleswhereon  their  Doftrines  are  grounded. 

As  all  the  Bonzas  are  not  of  equal  Eminence,  there  being  different  Degrees  of  them  fome  are  vt, 

enploy  dm  begging  of  Alms;  others,  who  have  acquired  a  Knowledge  of  Books,  and  fpeàk  politely, 

ma  e  it  then  Bufmefs  to  vffit  the  Learned,  and  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  good  Graces  of  thé 

Mandat  ins  :  But  the  Numberof  thefe  is  fmall.  There  are  likewife  among  them  venerable  old 

Men,  who  prefide  over  the  Affembles  of  Women  :  However  thefe  Affembles  are  not  very  nume- 
rous,  nor  to  be  met  with  in  many  Places.  y 

! 7the  B°?z*s.  have  no*a  re§ular  Hierarchy,  yet  they  have  their  Superiors,  whom  they  call  Superiors. 

Ta  Ho  Jhang,  that  is,  great  Bonzas ;  and  this  Rank  to  which  they  are  raifed  greatly  adds  to  the  Re¬ 
putation  they  have  acquired  by  their  Age,  their  grave  and  modefl:  Carriage,  and  by  their  Hypocrify. 

T  ere  are  Monafteries  of  thefe  Bonzas  to  be  found  every  where,  but  they  are  not  all  equally  M  n  . 
frequented  by  crouds  of  People.  y  4  y  Monaftenes. 

In  every  Province  there  are  certain  Mountains  with  Idol-Temples  thereon,  which  have  greater  Mgrimag*. 
Credit  than  the  reft.  To  thefe  they  go  very  far  in  Pilgrimage,  and  the  Pilgrims,  as  foon  as  they 
are  at  the  Foot  of  the  Mountain,  kneel  down  and  proftrate  themfelves  at  every  Step  thev  take  in 
afcending  up  (b).  They  who  cannot  go  on  Pilgrimage,  requeft  fome  of  their  Friends  to  buy  them 
a  large  printed  Sheet,  marked  at  one  corner  by  the  Bonzas ,  in  the  Middle  of  which  is  the  Figure  of  Piaureiof* 
the  God  Foy  with  a  vaft  Number  of  fmall  Circles  drawn  round  about  it  and  on  its  Garments 
The  Devotees  of  both  Sexes  wear  on  their  Neck  or  Arm  a  fort  of  Rofary,  compofed  of  a  hundred 
middle-fized  Beads,  _  and  eight  large  ones  ;  on  the  Top  is  a  large  Bead  refembling  one  of  the  little  Beads‘ 

S  nuff-Boxes  fhaped  like  Gourds.  In  turning  thefe  Beads  between  their  Fingers,  they  pronounce  thefe 
myfterious  Words  O  mi  tofo,  the  Signification  of  which  they  themfelves  don’t  underftand  (c)* 

They  make  above  a  hundred  Genuflexions,  after  which  thev  draw  one  of  thefe  red  Circle*  ,mon 
the  Sheet  of  Paper.  r 

They  invite  the  Bonzas ,  from  time  to  time,  to  come  to  their  Houfes  to  pray,  and  to  feal  and  p  r 
make  authentic  the  Number  of  Circles  which  they  have  drawn.  They  carry  them  in  a  pompous  Havin' for 
Manner  to  Funerals  in  a  little  Box  clofely  fealed  up  by  the  Bonzas  :  This  they  call  Lu  in  that 
is,  a  Pajfport  for  travelling  from  this  Life  to  the  next  (d):  This  Paffport  is  not  obtained  without  pay¬ 
ing  feveral  F  a  els  ;  but ,  fay  they,  we  ought  not  to  begrudge  this  expence  y  becaufe  we  are  fare  of  a  happy 
Voyage.  1  y 

Among  the  Temples  of  the  falfe  Gods(E),  there  are  feveral  famous  for  the  Beauty  and  Laro-enefs  i 
of  their  Structure,  as  well  as  for  the  ftrange  Shapes  of  their  Images  ;  fome  are  fo  monftrous^  that 
the  poor  Chinefe  at  the  Sight  of  them  fall  proftrate,  and  knock  their  Forehead  feveral  times  ao-ainft 
the  Ground  out  of  Fear  and  Dread. 


(a)  Here  the  Monaftic  Life  is  confeffed  to  be  an  idle  Profeffion 

by  a  Monaftic.  \ 

(b)  How  nearly  do  thefe  refemble  Popifh  Pilgrimages. 

(c)  This  is  contradi&ed  by  what  has  been  already  fayed,  I  have 
alfo  obferved  that  this  anfwers  to  the  Jefu  Maria  of  Papifts. 
and  here  we  fee  the  very  Rofary,,  or  Beads,  in  ufe  with  them, 
from  whom  in  all  Iikelyhood  the  Papifts  took  it. 

(d)  This  anlwers  to  the  Figure  of  the  Crofs,  and  other 
Trumpery  put  into  the  Coffins  of  deceafed  Papifts  ;  burying  in 
the  Habit  of  fome  Religious  Order  and  the  like  :  Which  Privi- 
ledges  are  not  granted  for  nothing  neither. 

(e)  I  obferved  before  [p.  647-  Note  a.]  That  the  Miffio- 
naries  to  blacken  the  Se£l  of  Tau  tfe  reprefent  their  Saints,  and 
Heroes  as  Gods.  They  do  the  fame  by  thofe  of  the  Bonzas , 
who  yet  make  the  very  fame  Defence,  when  .they  are  charged 
with  Idolatry,  as  the  Romanifts  of  thefe  latter  times  do.  The 
Lamas  y  fays  a  very  intelligent  Author,  teach  end  praâife  the 
fundamental  Rule  of  all  rational  Religion,  which  confifls  in  ho¬ 
nouring  God  ojfendin r  nobody  and  giving  to  every  one  what  be - 

VOL.  I. 


longs  to  him.  The  Life  which  the  Lamas  as  well  as  the  Kalmyks 
lead  proves  incontcf  ably  the  two  laf  Points  ;  and  the  Difcourfes 
which  fome  Travellers  worthy  of  Credit  have  had  with  them  touching 
Religion  ajfure  us  that  they  protejl  ftrenuoujly  againft  adoring  more 
than  one  God  ;  That  the  Dalay  Lama  and  Kûtûkhtû  are  his  Sa¬ 
vants,  with  whom  he  communicates  for  the  Infrudion  and  Good  of 
Men  -,  Lhat  the  Images  which  they  honour  are  no  more  than  Reb/s 
tentations  of  the  Divinity  and  fome  holy  Men-,  and  that  thev  fa 
pofe  them  to  the  View  of  People,  only  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their 
Duty  towards  God  aud  the  ABs  of  Virtue  which  he  is  pleafed  they 
Jhould perform*.  ’Tis  true  I  do  not  think  this  defence  frees  them 

from  the  Charge  of  Idolatry  which  the  Worfhip  of  wïï 

Tfl  y"01'  S:  BUC  1  thmk  k  ou§ht  t0  Hop  the  Mouths 

the  Se  a5rafr  d  fa  fheir  0Wn  Princip!es,Pcannot  charge 
the  Se diaries  of  Fo  with  Idolatry,  without  confefling themfelves 

g  ^  fa]  B  ^Vherefony°  the  Retort  they  have  mike- 
presented  the  Bonzas,  and  made  Gods  of  their  Saints  and  Ima¬ 
ges.  Gen.  Hift.  of  Turks,  Moguls,  Gfc.Vol.  2.  p.  409. 
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San&ified 
Outfide  of  the 
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And  other 
Tricks  to 
cheat  the 
People. 


Story  of  a 
knavilh  Men¬ 
dicant. 


Good  Sneer 
on  the  Jefuit 


Bonzas  infi- 
nuate  them- 
felves  into 
Families* 


Efpecially 
among  the 
Women. 


Religious  Fe¬ 
male  Affem- 
blies. 


The  Sect  of  F  O. 

As  the  Bonzas  have  no  other  View  than  to  get  Money,  and,  whatever  Reputation  they  may 
have  acquired,  are  in  reality  nothing  but  the  Dregs  of  the  Empire,  they  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  Art  of  cringing  before  People.  They  affetf:  Mildnefs,  Complaifance,  Humility,  and  a  Modefty 
which  deceive  at  firft  Sight  ;  while  the  ChineJe  who  look  no  farther  than  the  Outfide,  take  them 
for  fo  many  Saints  :  Efpecially  when  to  this  fan&ified  Appearance  they  join  rigorous  Faffing,  and 
rifing  feveral  times  in  a  Night  to  worfliip  Fo  ;  feeming  to  facrifice  themfelves  in  fome  fort  for  the 
public  (a)  Good. 

That  they  may  feem  very  meritorious  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Vulgar,  and  work  them  up  to  Com- 
paffion  which  difpofes  them  to  Liberality,  they  appear  in  the  public  Streets  and  Places,  infli&ing 
on  themfelves  fevere  Penances.  Some  will  fallen  to  their  Neck  and  Feet  thick  Chains  above  thirty 
Foot  long,  which  they  drag  thro’  the  Street  with  a  great  deal  of  Pain,  and  flopping  at  every 
Door  :  Ton  fee ,  fay  they,  how  dear  it  cods  us  to  expiate  your  Sins ;  cannot  you  afford  us  fome  trifling 

(b)  Alms  ? 

You  fee  others  in  the  mofl  frequented  Places  and  where  crofs  Streets  meet,  all  over  Blood  by 
beating  their  Heads  with  a  great  Stone  :  But  among  thefe  Kinds  of  Penances  there  is  none 
more  furprizing  than  that  of  a  young  Bonza,  which  is  related  by  P.  k  Comte  in  the  following 
Manner  : 

«  I  met  one  Day  in  the  Middle  of  a  Village,  a  young  Bonza  who  was  affable,  mild,  modefl, 
“  and  confequently  a  very  proper  Perfon  for  the  Office  of  begging  Charity.  He  flood  upright  in 
“  a  clofe  Chair  fluck  all  over  on  the  Infide  with  long  fharp  Nails,  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  he  could 
"  not  lean  without  being  wounded;  and  was  carried  by  two  hired  Porters  very  flowly  into  the 
Houfes,  where  he  befought  the  People  to  have  Compaffion  on  him. 

«  Jam,  fayed  he,  fhut  up  in  this  Chair  for  the  good  of  your  Souls ,  and  am  refolded  never  to  go 
out  till  all  the  Nails  ( which  were  above  2000)  are  bought.  Every  Nail  is  worth  fix  Sols  ;  But 
then  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what  will  become  a  Fountain  of  Bleffings  in  your  Houfes.  If  you 
buy  any  you  will  perform  an  Aft  of  heroic  Virtue ,  and  you  will  give  an  Alms  not  to  the  Bonzas 
on  whom  you  may  bejlow  your  Charity  otherway s,  but  to  the  God  Fo,  to  whofe  Honour  we  intend  to 
build  a  (c)  Temple. 

«  I  then  paffed  near  the  Place  where  the  Bonza  was,  who,  as  foon  as  he  faw  me,  made  me  the 
fame  Compliment  as  he  had  done  the  reft.  Whereupon  I  told  him  he  was  very  unhappy  to 
give  himfelf  fo  muchufelefs  Torment  in  this  World  ;  advifing  him  to  leave  his  Prifon,  and  go  to 
the  Temple  of  the  true  God  to  be  inftruéted  in  heavenly  Truths,  and  fubmit  to  a  Penance 
lefs  fevere  and  more  (d)  falutary.  * 

«  He  replied  very  mildly,  and  without  the  leaft  Concern,  that  he  was  obliged  to  the  for  my 
Council,  but  much  more  fo  if  I  would  buy  a  dozen  of  his  Nails,  which  would  certainly  make 
<c  me  fortunate  in  my  Journey.  Here,  fayed  he,  turning  himfelf  to  one  Side ,  take  theje  which  upon 
-  fa  Faith  of  a  Bonza  are  the  befl  in  my  Chair ,  becaufe  they  give  me  the  mofl  Pain:  However  they 
are  all  of  the  fame  Price  (e)  :  He  pronounced  theie  Words  with  an  Air  and  Adtion,  which  on 
any  other  Occafion  would  have  made  me  laugh  :  But  then  his  Delufion  excited  my  Pity,  and 
I  was  pierced  with  Grief  at  the  Sight  of  this  miferable  Slave  of  the  Devil,  who  fuffered  more 
“  to  damn  his  Soul,  than  a  Romanifl  is  obliged  to  do  to  fave  his.” 

The  fame  Motive  of  getting  Alms  caufes  thefe  Bonzas  to  repair  to  the  Houfes  of  both  Poor 
and  Rich,  the  inftant  they  are  fent  for.  They  go,  as  many  as  are  defired,  and  flay  as  long  as  the 
Perfons  pleafe;  and  when  there  is  any  Affembly  of  Women,  (which  happens  very  rarely,  and  is 
never  pra&ifed  unlefs  in  fome  few  Places,  as  has  been  already  obferved)  they  bring  with  them  a 
grand  Bonza,  who  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  the  Place  that  he  takes,  by  the  Refpeft  the 
other  Bonzas  pay  him,  and  by  his  Habit,  which  is  worn  only  by  thofe  of  his  Rank. 

Thefe  AlTemblies  of  the  Ladies  bring  in  a  fine  Revenue  to  the  Bonzas ,  there  being  in  every  City 
feveral  Societies,  often,  fifteen  or  twenty  Women,  who  are  commonly  of  a  good  Family  and  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Years,  or  elfe  Widows,  and  confequently  have  Money  to  dilpofe  of..  Thefe  they  make 
Superiors  for  Lady  Abbeffes]  of  the  Society  in  their  Turns  for  one  Year  ;  and  it  is  generally  at  the 
Superior’s  Houfe  that  the  Afifemblies  are  held  :  All  the  reft  contributing  a  certain  Sum  of  Money 

to  defray  the  common  Expences,  neceffary  for  keeping  up  Order. 

On  the  Day  when  the  Affembly  is  held,  there  comes  a  pretty  aged  Bonza,  who  is  Prefident, 

and  fin^s  the  Anthems  to  Fo.  The  Devotees  join  their  Voices,  and  after  they  have  feveral  times 
&  cried 
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(a)  This  is  the  very  Charafter  of  the  Popijh  Priefts,  who  by 
their  hypocritical  Outfide,  impofe  on  the  unthinking  Multitude, 
who  led  wholly  by  Appearances  never  look  deeper. 

(b)  Is  not  this  in  effedl,  the  Pra&ice  of  the  Mendicant  Friers 
in  Popijh  Countries. 

(c)  This  Contrivance  is  not  fo  oppreffive  and  fcandalous  as  that 
of  the  Priefts  preaching  up  and  felling  (or*  rather  of  the  People 
being  forced  to  buy)  Indulgences  in  Spain ,  Portugal,  &c.  but 
will  doubtlefs  be  altogether  as  effe&ual  for  the  good  pf  the  Soul. 

(d)  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  thefe  Miflionaries  Reproofs  and 
Arguments  ufed  ta  the  Bonzas  againft  their  Religion,  but  no  De¬ 
fence  or  Reply  of  theirs;  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  fay  for  them- 
lelves,  or  were  very  ignorant,  as  they  are  often  reprefented. 
However,  the  contrary  of  this  appears  from  the  Relation  of  a 
Rotnijh  Gentleman,  who  in  his  Way  to  China,  thro ’  the  Country 
of  the  Mungals  (or  Mongols)  having  had  an  Opportunity  of  dif- 
courfing  with  fome  of  the  Lamas  about  their  Religion,  began  tore- 
f  roach  them  for  fo  cruelly  deceiving  the  Vulgar,  by  making  them  be¬ 
lieve  the  Kûtûkhtû  and  the  Dalay  lama,  are  immortal ;  a  Quality 
nvhich,  he  fayed,  they  could  not  be  ignorant,  did  not  belong  to  Hu¬ 


man  Creatures ,  fuch  as  they  could  not  deny  thofe  two  to  be.  But 
they  knew  fo  well  how  to  turn  the  Reproach  upon  himfelf ,  by  put¬ 
ting  him  in  Mind  of  fome  delicate  Doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church 
relating  to  the  Infallibility  and  Supremacy  of  Popes,  that  he  ajfured 
me  fays  my  Author,  whofe  Friend  the  Gentleman  was,  that  he 
had  Need  of  alibis  Skill  to  bring  himfelf  off  with  Honour.  Which 
Jhews,  continues  he,  that  thefe  People  are  not  altogether  fo  ignorant 
of  the  Religions  of  other  Nations,  as  we  are  willing  to  believe. 
And  as  he  is  a  Perfon  of'3 Merit,  and  a  good  Roman  Catholic,  to 
whom  this  Adventnre  happened,  there  is  no  Room  to  doubt  the  Truth 
of  the  FaU*.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  if  they  are  not  ignorant  of 
other  Religions,  it  is  not  probable  they  are  ignorant  of  their 
own,  tho’  they  arefhy  in  divulging  it,  as  the  fame  Author  ob- 
ferves.  *  See  Gen.  Hill,  of  the  Turks ,  Moguls  and  Tatars, 

Vol.  2.  p.  489,  490,  alfo  p.  488. 

(e)  This  is  a  curious  Piece  of  Raillery  from  one  idolatrous 
Prielt  to  another  :  For  the  Bonza  doubtlefs  knew  him  to  be  a 
Popijh  Priefl  who  traded  with  Relics,  and  fuch  fort  of  1  rumpei  \ 
as  well  as  himfelf. 
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cried  0  mi  to,  Fo,  and  beaten  upon  feme  fmall  Kettles,  they  lit  down  to  Table  and  regale  them- 
felves:  But  this  is  only  the  ordinary  Ceremony. 

On  the  more  folemn  Days,  they  adorn  the  Houle  with  feveral  Images  placed  in  Form  by  the 
Bonzas ,  and  Numbers  of  grotefque  Paintings  reprefenting  in  a  hundred  different  Manners  the 
Torments  of  Hell.  The  Prayers  and  Feafting  laft  forfeven  Days;  during  which  Time  the  grand 
Bonza  .is  afiifted  by  feveral  Bonzas,  who  join  in  the  Confort. 

During  thefe  feven  Days,  their  principal  Care  is  to  prepare  and  confecrate  Treafures  (a)  for  the  Confecrated 
other  World.  To  this  purpofe  they  build  a  little  Palace  with  Paper  painted  and  gilt,  omitting  no  JevetheSoui 
Part  belonging  to  a  Houle  :  This  they  fill  with  a  great  Number  of  Pafteboard-boxes  painted  and  after  Death, 
varnilhed;  containing  Ingots  of  Gold  or  Silver,  (that  is  to  lay  of  gilt  Paper)  whereof  there  are 
feveral  Hundreds,  defigned  to  redeem  them  from  the  dreadful  Punilhments  that  Ten  vang ,  or  the 
King  of  Hell,  inflicts  on  thole  who  have  nothing  to  give  him;  They  put  a  Score  by  themfelves, 
to  bribe  the  Officers  of  the  Tribunal  of  this  King  of  Shadows;  the  reft,  as  well  as  the  Houle, 
is  for  lodging,  boarding,  and  buying  fome  Employment  in  the  other  World.  They  Ihut  all 
thefe  little  Boxes  with  Padlocks  of  Paper,  and  then  lock  the  Doors  of  the  Paper-houle,  keeping 
the  Keys  with  great  Care. 

When  the  Perfon,  who  has  been  at  this  Expence,  happens  to  die,  they  firft  burn  the  Houfe,  in 
a  very  ferious  Manner  :  Then  they  burn  the  Keys  both  of  it  and  the  little  Chefts,  that  fhe  may  be 
able  to  open  them  and  take  out  the  Gold  and  Silver,  which  is  to  be  no  longer  mere  Paper,  but 
will  be  tranfmuted  into  fine  Silver  and  Gold,  againft  which  tempting  Metal  Ten  vang  is  not 
Proof,  nothing  being  more  eafy  than  to  corrupt  (b)  him. 

This  Hope,  joined  to  that  outward  Show  which  attra&s  the  Eyes,  makes  fuch  an  Impreflion  Hope  and 
upon  the  Minds  of  thefe  poor  Chinejè ,  that  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  Miracle  of  Grace  can  °heVBafis  of* 
undeceive  them(c).  In  a  Word,  this  Exercife  of  Religion  is  perfectly  free,  for  they  celebrate  )ae(c  Rdigi- 
the  Feafts  whenever  they  pleafe  ;  and  you  are  fure  always  to  have  good  Words  from  thefe  Jugglers, ons- 
who  promife  you  long  Life,  great  Honours  for  your  Children,  Abundance  of  Riches  in  this 
World,  and  above  all  Things  conlummate  Happinefs  in  the  next.  Such  are  the  Extravagancies 
with  which  they  abufe  the  Credulity  of  the  People  :  Whereby  they  have  acquired  fo  great  an  Af- 
Cendant  over  their  Minds  that  Images  are  every  where  to  be  met  with,  which  the  blind  Chinefe 
invoke  inceflantly  ;  efpecially  in  Times  of  Sicknefs,  when  they  are  to  go  any  Journey,  or  when 
they  are  in  (d)  Danger. 

P .  Fontaney  in  his  Voyage  fcomSiam  to  China ,  in  a  ChinefeVsttz  1,  was  an  Eye-witnefs  of  all  their  Superfluous 
Ceremonies,  which  are  no  lefs  ridiculous  than  fuperftitious.  They  had,  fays  he,  on  the  Poop  of  their  Ceremonies 
Veffel,  a  fmall  Image  quite  black  with  the  Smoak  of  a  Lamp,  which  burns  continually  in  Ho-  stormsat  sda. 
nour  of  it  (e)  ;  before  they  fat  down  to  Dinner,  they  offered  it  fome  of  the  Victuals  ;  and  twice  a 
Day  they  threw  into  the  Sea  little  Gondolas  made  of  Paper,  to  the  End,  that  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  overfetting  thofe  fmall  Boats,  he  might  fpare  their  own. 

But  if,  notwithftanding  thefe  Prefents  and  Offerings,  the  Waves  are  agitated  in  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner  by  the  Spirit  which  as  they  believe  governs  them,  they  then  burn  a  great  many 
Feathers,  whole  Smoak  and  bad  Smell  infetft  the  Air  ;  pretending  by  this  means  to  lay  the  Tem¬ 
ped:,  and  to  drive  the  evil  Demon  far  enough  off  :  But  at  the  Sight  of  a  Mountain,  in  paffing  the 
Channel  of  Cochin-china ,  where  they  have  built  an  Idol-temple,  they  out-did  themfelves  in  their 
Superftitions. 

After  they  had  offered  Vi&uals,  burnt  Perfumes,  lighted  Wax-candles,  thrown  feveral  Figures  A  Naval  Pro¬ 
of  gilt  Paper  into  the  Sea,  and  proftrated  themfelves  an  infinite  Number  of  times  (f)  ,  the  Sailors  ceffion. 
prepared  a  fmall  Veffel  made  of  Boards,  about  four  Foot  long,  with  Mails,  Shrouds,  Sails,  Streamers, 

Compafs,  Rudder,  Boat,  Cannons,  Provifions,  Merchandises,  and  every  thing  even  to  the  Book  of 
Accompts.  They  had  difpofed  upon  the  Quarter-Deck,  the  Forecaftle,  and  the  Shrouds,  as  many 
fmall  Figures  of  painted  Paper  as  there  were  Men  in  the  Veffel  :  They  put  this  Machine  upon 
a  Raft  and  lifting  it  up  in  a  great  deal  of  Form,  carried  it  about  the  Veffel  with  the  Sound  of  a 
Drum*  and  Copper- Bafon  *  the  Proceffion  being  led  by  a  Sailor  habited  like  a  Bonza ,  who  fenced 
with  a  long  Staff,  and  fhouted  as  loud  as  poffible  :  Then  they  let  it  down  fiowly  into  the  Sea,  and 
followed  it  with^heir  Eyes  till  it  was  out  of  Sight,  while  the  Sham  Bonza  going  to  the  higheft 
Part  of  the  Stern  continued  his  Shouts,  and  wifhed  it  a  happy  (g)  Voyage. 


Fa)  This,  with  Merits  above  mentioned,  anfwers  to  the  ima- 
iarv  Treafure  of  the  Romijh  Church. 

fB)7 This  ftands  in  Place  of  Indulgences  for  delivering  out 
■  Treafure  of  the  Church,  and  of  MafTes  for  the  Dead.  This 
heir  Trick  for  getting  Money,  under  Pretence  of  delivering 
h  o  1  from  Pimratorv  The  Cheats  of  the  Bonzas  you  fee 
Saiy  the  fame  at  Bottom,  and  all  direBed  to  the  feme 

ds  as  thofe  of  the  Romijh  Church  ;  from  which  they  differ 
v  in  the  Contrivance  and  Manner  of  carrying  them  on. 
c)  This  is  the  very  Cafe  of  the  Romijb  Laity,  who  are  as  it 

tenanted,  by  the |.|^“^XT0SÎpom? 
ir  Rehg.on,  which  l.kewde  t.  caicu.  ^  the 

daanle  «he  Eyes  and I  work  ^  ^  pr0. 
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ty’  who  are,  generally  fpeaking,  no  left  ignorant  and  jigo  - 
in  their  Way  than  the  Followers  of  Fo. 


(d)  This  anfwers  to  the  Papifts  afcribing  the  Power  of  Pro¬ 
tection  and  healing  Difeafes  to  their  Saints  ;  whom  they  invoke 
for  that  Purpofe,  commonly  at  their  Shrines,  or  before  their  Ima¬ 
ges  in  Romijh  Countries. 

(e)  Obfervethe  Folly  and  Malice  of  thefe  Miffionaries,  who 
cannot  let  fo  ftifling  a  Circumftance  pafs  them,  as  the  Blacknefs 
of  the  Image,  altho’  they  know  it  cannot  be  blacker  than  the 
Face  of  the  Lady  of  Loretta  lierfelf,  occafioned  by  the  very 
fame  Caufe. 

(f)  The  Parallel  holds  in  almoft  every  thing;  this  is  like  the 
Papilts  praying  to  their  Saints,  and  throwing  Reliques  into  the 
Sea  to  appeafe  a  Storm. 

(g)  This  refembles  the  Racket  made  on  Board  a  Portuguefc 
Ship  in  a  Storm,  with  their  Patron  St.  Anthony ;  whom  they 
whip  and  throw  into  the  Sea,  if  at  length  he  does  not  become 
propitious.  But  it  fcems  the  Bonzas  have  more  Refpeft  for  their 
Saints  than  to  treat  them  in  fo  fcuvvy  a  Manner. 

As 
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Religious  Af*  As  there  are  Afiemblies  of  Women  where  the  Bonzas  prefide,  there  are  likewife  Affemble's  of4 
femblies  of  jy[erij  which  they  call  Chang  chay  or  Fajiers  :  Every  Affembly  has  its  Superior,  who  is  as  it  were 
Mafter  of  the  reft,  and  has  under  him  a  great  Number  of  Difciples  called  Fu  ti ,  to  whom  they 
give  the  Name  of  Fjë  fû ,  which  fignifies  DoBor-Father . 

When  they  are  induftrious,  and  have  gained  any  Reputation,  they  eafily  obtain  this  Office. 
They  preferve  in  a  Family  fome  old  Manufcript,  handed  down  from  Father  to  Son  for  feveral  Ge¬ 
nerations  :  This  Book  is  full  of  impious  Prayers  which  no-body  underftands  (a),  and  none  but  the 
Head  of  the  Family  can  repeat.  Sometimes  thefe  Prayers  are  followed  with  furprizing  Effeds  • 
nor  needs  there  any  thing  more  to  raife  a  Man  to  the  Quality  of  ïf'è  fu ,  and  gain  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Difciples. 

The  Days  on  which  the  Aftembles  are  held  all  the  Difciples  have  Notice  to  appear,  and  no 
Perfon  dares  ftay  away.  The  Superior  being  feated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall,  towards  the 
Middle,  they  all  proftrate  themfelves  before  him,  and  then  form  two  Ranks  5  one  to  the  right, 
and  the  other  to  the  left.  When  the  Time  is  come,  they  recite  thefe  unintelligible  and  impious 
Prayers  ;  after  which  they  place  themfelves  at  the  Table,  and  plunge  themfelves  into  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Accefs:  For  nothing  can  be  more  pleafant  than  thefe  Chinefe  Fafters.  To  fay  the  Truth  they 
refrain  all  their  Life-time  from  the  Ufe  of  Flefh,  Fifh,  Wine,  Onions,  Garlic,  and  every  thing 
that  heats  the  Blood  ;  but  they  know  how  to  make  themfelves  amends  with  other  Proviiions 
and  efpecially  by  the  Liberty  of  eating  as  often  as  they  (b)  pleafe. 

Farting  a  rare  We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  this  Sort  of  Abftinence  is  any  great  Trouble  to  a  Chinefe  ;  for  there 

Trick  to  get  are  great  Numbers  who  do  not  profefs  the  Art  of  Falling,  and  yet  are  contented  with  Rice  and 
Herbs  for  their  Food,  as  not  being  able  to  purchafe  Flefh  (c)  :  Nor  is  it  any  Surprife  that  the  Profef- 
fors  of  this  Seed  fhould  be  fo  very  ftrid  with  Refped  to  their  Abftinence  that  nothing  can  pre¬ 
vail  on  them  to  break  it,  for  it  is  an  eafy  Trade  to  them,  by  which  they  gain  confiderable  Re¬ 
venues. 

And  à  Cloak  When  once  they  have  obtained  the  Degree  of  Tfë  fû ,  and  gained  a  great  Number  of  Difciples, 
f  rail  Vices  the  Contribution  which  each  of  them  is  obliged  to  pay  on  the  Days  of  Meeting,  amounts  to  a 
confiderable  Sum  in  a  Year.  Befides  the  Pradice  of  Faffing,  is  an  excellent  Device  for  covering 
all  the  Irregularities  of  an  infamous  and  libertine  Life,  and  for  acquiring  a  Reputation  of  Sandity 
at  a  very  fmall  (d)  Expence. 

Art-  ^ort>  t^lere  are  no  Stratagems  nor  ridiculous  Inventions  which  thefe  Minifters  of  Satan 

to Veep  their  have  not  recourfe  to,  in  order  to  keep  their  Followers  ftaunch  in  their  Devotion  to  the  God  Fo, 
Followers  and  to  alienate  them  from  the  Preachers  of  the  Gofpel  (e).  One  while  they  perfuade  them,  that  the 
ftaunch.  Mifliojiaries  feek  only  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  by  the  Number  of  their  Difciples,  in  order  to  exe¬ 
cute  Defigns  deftrudive  to  the  State  ;  that  they  gain  their  Difciples  by  Help  of  Money,  and  that 
they  never  want  Money,  as  having  the  Art  of  counterfeiting  it.  Sometimes  they  make  them  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  Miffionaries  pluck  out  the  Eyes  of  their  Profelites  to  make  Telelcopes  of,  for  ob- 
ferving  the  Stars  ;  at  other  times,  they  pretend  that  their  Defign  in  coming  to  China  is  to  make 
Converts,  which  are  fcarce  in  Europe  ;  that  when  once  a  Perfon  who  has  gone  over  to  them  comes 
to  die,  there  is  no  efcaping  out  of  their  Hands;  and  that  by  means  of  certain  Charms  which  they 
call  upon  Souls,  they  force  them  to  pafs  over  into  Europe  :  Behold,  fay  they,  what  Dangers  we 
are  expofed  to  from  them. 

Thefe  Extravagancies  pronounced  with  an  Air  of  Confidence  and  Authority  do  not  fail  to 
impofe  on  credulous  Minds.  However  it  muft  be  confefied,  they  do  not  make  much  Impreffion 
on  the  better  Sort(r)  :  For,  notwithftanding  the  fanctified  Looks  which  the  Bonzas  put  on,  they 
are  known  for  the  moft  Part  to  lead  debauched  Lives  ;  nor  have  they  much  Accefs  to  a  certain 
fort  of  People,  who  think  of  nothing  but  indulging  themfelves,  and  whofe  Religion  confifts  only 
in  odd  Superftitions,  which  every  one  follows  according  to  his  Fancy. 

Interior  Doc  But  t^lis  as  w^>  what  has  been  mentioned  hitherto  relates  only  to  the  exterior  Doctrine 
trine  of  Fo.  of  Fo,  accommodated  to  the  Artifices  which  the  Bonzas  have  contrived  to  impofe  on  the  Credulity 
of  the  People  (g)  .  As  to  the  interior  Dodrine,  every  one  is  not  capable  of  comprehending  its 

“  Myfteries, 


(a )  How  then  does  he  know  they  are  impious  ?  What  Ab- 
furdities  Malice  betrays  him  into. 

(b)  This  looks  invidious,  and  is  only  a  bare  Aftertion  of  an 
Enemy.  But  fuppofing  it  fadt,  it  is  no  more  than  what  is  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  Romijb  Priefts  themfelves  as  well  as  the  Laity  ; 
who  regale  themfelves  on  farting  Days  with  the  mort  delicious 
Things  they  are  allowed  to  eat,  befides  drinking  Wine  and 
other  heating  Liquors,  which  the  Bonzas  abftain  from 

(c)  This  is  a  paultry  way  of  running  down  the  Borizian  Fart¬ 
ing;  for  is  it  not  the  Cafe  of  the  poor  and  ordinary  fort  of  Peo¬ 
ple  in  Popifh  Countries,  efpecially  Spain,  Portugal,  Sec  ? 

(d)  1  cannot  but  admire  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Author  in 
making  thefe  Difcoveries  and  ufing  Arguments,  which  not  on¬ 
ly  may  be  turned  on  the  Priefts  of  his  Religion,  but  have  adlu- 
ally  often  been  retorted  on  them  by  Proteftant  Divines.  All 
that  can  be  fayed,  is,  that  he  writes  not  for  Proteftants,  but  for 
Popifh  Bigots,  who  never  make  Ufe  of  their  Senfes. 

(e)  Is  not  this  the  very  Pradtice  of  the  Popifh  Clergy  them¬ 
felves  ?  Don’t  they  for  this  End  keep  the  Bible  out  of  the  Hands 
of  the  Laity,  perfuade  them  that  all  are  damned  but  thofe  of 
their  own  Communion,  and  that  Proteftants  allow  Salvation  in 
their  Church  ;  forbid  them  to  read  Proteftant  Books,  or  hear 
their  Arguments,  and  tell  a  thoufand  monftrous  and  ridiculous 
lies  to  inlpire  them  with  Hatred  to  their  Perfons  as  well  as  their 
Religion  ?  The  Motive  to  all  this  on  both  Sides,  is  the  Fear  of 
lofing  their  Wealth  and  Power.  But  the  greatell  Security  the 


Bonzas  can  have  2gainft  theProgrefs  of  Popery  among  them,  is 
the  great  Conformity  between  the  two  Religions  :  For  by  the 
Change,  their  Followers  fee  they  will  be  juft  in  the  fame  Con¬ 
dition  they  were  before  ;  there  being  nothing  of  Novelty  to  in¬ 
duce  them,  excepting  what  arifes  from  the  Difference  of  a  few 
Forms.  Befides,  they  muft  naturally  have  a  greater  RefpedI 
for  the  Saints,  Images,  and  Ceremonies  of  their  own,  than  thofe 
of  a  foreign  Manufadlure. 

(f)  Nor  do  the  Romijh  Abfurdities  and  Superftitions  gain 
Credit  with  the  better  Sort  ;  but  fuch  are  called  Heretics,  and 
treated  as  Malefadlors  (by  the  fandlihed  Clergy  of  that  Church) 
if  they  dare  fpeak  their  Minds. 

(c)  On  the  whole,  (net  vvithftanding  the  Account  here  given, 
is  very  imperfedt,  and  otherways  difguifed  by  the  Author,  or 
thofe  who  have  fent  him  the  Memoirs)  this  exterior  Dodlrine 
improved  by  the  impofing  Bonzas  is  manifeftly  fo  like  Chrifti- 
anity,  as  metamorphofed  and  cooked  up  by  the  Romijb  Clergy, 
that  I  cannot  but  think  one  of  them  is  copied  from  the  other. 
The  Jefuits  indeed  fenfibleof  the  Conformity,  and  notable  to 
difguHè  it  fufficiently,  would  have  it  thought  to  be  a  Corruption 
of  Chriftianity,  which  they  fuggeft  once  prevailed  in  Tibet, 
and  other  Parts  whence  the  Bonzas  came  :  Butas  it  appears 
by  their  own  Account,  from  the  Chine, s  Hiftory,  tint  the  Reli¬ 
gion  of  Fo  was  in  thofe  Countries  a  thoufand  Years  before  Cbrijl, 
it  may  well  be  prefumed  they  think  the  contrary,  and  that  their 
own  Religion  was  taken  from  thence,  in  all  the  fimilar  Articles 


? he  Sect  of  F  O.  ■ 

ftnrSr»68’  t  0n!y  c°m*I?on  People,  but  the  Generality  of  the  Bonzas  themfelves,  being  too 

•_Pi  t'PlrtnkDthfext°f;  f°r  thofe  who  are  initiated<  muft  have  a  fublime  Genius  fit  for  attain¬ 
ing  the  higheft  Perfection. 

This  interior  Doftrine,  which  the  Matters  of  the  Sed  pretend  to  be  the  only  true  and  folid  Reckon'd  the 

T’ ‘S  fal?e  tha‘  ‘aught  by  Fo  in  the  lait  Moments  of  his  Life,  and  which  his  Difciples,  in  Æ‘™e 

L;°  Î  "e  C0Rfided-  have  taken  care  t0  exPlain  and  propagate.  We  need  only  mention  this 
°Ue  y  em,to  lew  what  Excefs  of  Folly  and  ExtravaganceMankindis  capable  of  running  into. 

iney  teach  that  a  Vacuum ,  or  Nothing,  is  the  Beginning  and  End  of  all  Things  ;  that  from  Nothing  the 

I°  7;ur  fil  Pfents  had  their  OrigM,  and  to  Nothing  they  returned  after  their  Death;  tfA 
that  the  Vacuum  is  what  conftitutes  our  Being  and  Subftance  ;  that  from  this  Nothing,  and  the  things. 
Mixtui  e  of  the  Elements,  all  Things  were  produced,  and  to  them  (hall  return  ;  that  all  Beings 
tj  lÏÏ?1  °ne  anotber  °,nly  bY  tbeb’  Shape  and  Qualities,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Snow,  Ice,  and  But  one  Suh- 

XTa^d?^reaC\°the,r;  °raSa  Man’aLion>  or  fome  other  Creature  made  of  the  fame  *e 

Metal  differ  from  each  other,  which  being  melted  down,  lofe  their  Shape  and  Qualities,  but  re¬ 
main  the  fame  as  to  Subftaoce.  ^ 

Thus,  fay  they,  all  Beings,  as  well  animate  as  inanimate,  tho’  differing  in  their  Form  and  The  firft 
Qualities  are  only  the  fame  Thing  flowing  from  the  fame  Principle.  This  Principle  is  a  moft  ad-  Principle^ 
mirable  Thing  exceeding  pure,  entirely  free  from  Alteration,  very  flue,  Ample,  and  by  its  Simpli-  derftandmg' 
city,  is  the  Perfection  of  all  Beings:  In  ffiort,  it  is  very  perfect,  and  conffantly  at  reff,  without 
cither  Energy,  Power,  or  Undemanding  ;  nay  more,  its  Effence  conflits  in  being  void  of  Under¬ 
funding,  Adtion,  or  Deflres.  In  order  to  live  happy,  we  muff  continually  ffrive  by  Meditation, 
and  frequent  Victories  over  our  felves,  to  become  like  this  Principle,  and  to  this  Purpofe  muff  ac- 
cuftom  ourfelves  to  do  nothing,  to  wifh  for  nothing,  to  be  fenfible  of  nothing,  and  to  think  of 
nothing.  Vices,  oi  Viitues,  Rewards  or  Puniihments,  Providence  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Stupidity  the 
Soul  are  quite  out  of  the  Queftion  ;  all  Holinefs  conflits  in  cealing  to  be,  and  in  being  fwallowed  fr'ateft  Per' 
by  Nothing.  The  nearer  one  approaches  to  the  Nature  of  a  Stone,  or  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree,  the  ‘°n‘ 
more  perfect  he  is;  in  fhort,  it  is  in  Indolence  and  Inactivity,  in  a  Ceffation  of  all  Defires, ’in  a 
Privation  of  every  Motion  of  the  Body,,  in  an  Annihilation  of  all  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul,  and 
in  the  general  Sufpenfion  of  all  Thought,  that  Virtue  and  Happinefs  confiff.  When  a  Man  has 
once  attained  this  bleffed  State,  all  his  Viciflitudes  and  Tranfinigrations  being  at  an  end,  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  afterwards,  becaufe  properly  fpeaking  he  is  nothing  ;  or  if  he  is  any  thing,  he  is 
happy,  and  to  fay  every  thing  in  one  Word,  he  is  perfectly  like  the  God  Fo. 

This  Dodtrine  is  not  without  its  Followers  even  at  Court,  where  fome  Grandees  embraced  it:  This  Doc- 
-The  Emperor  Kau  tfong  was  fo  bewitched  with  it,  that  he  refigned  the  Empire  to  his  adopted 
Son,  that  he  might  give  himfelf  up  entirely  to  thefe;  ffupid  and  lenfelefs  Meditations.  7  mperori 

However,  the  greater  Part  of  the  Literati  have  oppofed  this  Secft  of  the  falfe  Contemplates,  Is  oppofed  by 
and  among  others  a  famous  Ko  lait ,  Pwey  ghey ,  a  Difciple  of  Confuçius.  They  attacked  it  with  all  moil  of  the 
their  Might,  proving  that  this  Apathy,  or  rather  this  monffrous  Stupidity,  of  neither  doing  nor  Llteratl‘ 
thinking  of  any  thing,  overturned  all  Morality  and  civil  Society  ;  that  Man  is  fuperior  to  other 
Beings,  only  in  that  he  thinks,  reafons,  applies  himfelf  to  the  Knowledge  of  Virtue,  and  pradtifes 
it;  that  to  afpire  after  thisfoolffh  Inactivity,  is  renouncing  the  moff  effential  Duties,  and  abolish¬ 
ing  the  neceffary  Relation  of  Father  and  Son,  Hufband  and  Wife,  Prince  and  Subject;  that  iu 
fhort  if  this  Doctrine  was  followed,  it  would  reduce  all  the  Members  of  a  State  to  a  Condition 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Beafts. 

Thus  China  is  become  a  Prey  to  all  Sorts  of  ridiculous  and  extravagant  Opinions:  And  tho’  Butembraced 
the  Literati  oppofe  the  above-mentioned  Sects,  and  treat  them  as  Herefies,  altho’  they  have  often  hJr 
inclined  the  Court  to-  extirpate  them  throughout  the  Empire,  yet  they  have  hitherto  been  toile-  panV/them. 
rated,  either  thro’  Fear  of  exciting  Commotions  among  the  Commonality,  who  are  ftrangely  ad¬ 
dicted  to  Images,  or  becaufe  they  have  had  fecret  Favourers  and  Protectors  among  the  Literati 
themfelves;  many  of  whom  being  fprung  from  the  Dregs  of  the  People,  with  Difficulty  quit  the 
Superftitions  wherein  they  were  brought  up:  So  that  all  they  ever  do,  is  to  condemn  them  in  ge¬ 
neral  as  Herefies,  which  is  put  in  Practice  every  Year  at  Pe  king. 

It  is  this  monffrous  Heap  of  Superftitions,  Magic,  Idolatry  and  Atheifm,  that,  having  very 
early  infected  the  Minds  of  many  of  the  Literati,  has  fpawned  a  Set:  which  ferves  inftead  of 
Religion  or  Philofophy:  For  we  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  it,  and  it  is  well  if  they  can  them¬ 
felves.  ' 
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of  the  Sect  of  certain  Literati  of  thefe  later  Times. 

HE  modern  Dotors,  who  are  Authors  of  .a  new  Dotrine,  by  which  they  pretend  to  Sea  of  cer- 
clear  up  whatever  is  obfcure  in  the  ancient  Books,  appeared  under  the  nineteenth  Family, tain  modem 
or  that  of  the  Song,  above  a  thoufand  Years  after  Idolatry  had  been  brought  into  China.  Llterati* 
The  Troubles  that  the  different  Secfts,  and  the  Wars  caufed  in  the  Empire,  entirely  baniflied  from 
it  the  Love  of  the  Sciences,  and  introduced  Ignorance  and  Corruption  of  Manners,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  there  for  many  Ages.  ,  . 

There  were  then  not  any  Doctors  capable  of  rouflng  Men  s  Minds  from  fo  general  a  Lethargy;  E 

but  the  Tafte  which  the  Imperial  Family  of  the  Song  had  for  the  ancient  Books,  and  their 
VOL.  I.  8  D  Efteem 
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Èfteem  for  Perfonsof  Learning  reviving  by  little  and  little  an  Emulation  for  Literature,  There 
arofe  among  the  principal  Mandarins,  Men  of  Genius  and  Merit,  who  undertook  to  explain  not 
only  the  ancient  Canonical  Books,  but  the  Interpretation  made  thereon  by  Conjuçius ,  his  Difciple 
Mencius ,  and  other  celebrated  Writers. 

rrs  Thefe  Interpreters,  who  gained  a  great  Reputation,  appeared  about  the  Year  of  Chrift  1070  : 
oftSePancient  The  moft  famous  were  Chu  tfe  and  Ching  tfe ,  who  publifhed  their  Works  under  the  Reign  of  the 
Books.  pixtk  prince  of  the  Song  ;  Chu  hi  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  greatly  by  his  Capacity,  that  they 
honoured  him  with  the  Name  of  Prince  of  the  Literati.  Tho’  thefe  Authors  have  been  in  vogue 
for  thefe  5  or  600  Years  pad,  yet  they  are  dill  look’d  upon  as  modern,  efpecially  when  compared 
with  the  ancient  Interpreters,  who  lived  fifteen  Ages  before  them. 

In  a  Word,  about  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  1400,  Tong  Jo ,  third  Emperor  of  the  2  id  Race, 
^^TedSed  or  Stay  ming  Family,  made  Choice  of  forty  two  of  the  mod  able  Doctors,  whom  he  com- 
1CBody.  manded  to  reduce  the  DoCtrine,  fit  for  the  Learned  to  follow,  into  one  Body  ;  and  to  adhere 
chiefiy  to  the  Commentaries  of  Chu  tfe  and  Ching  tfe ,  who  flourifhed  under  the  Song. 

Thefe  Mandarins  applied  themfelves  to  this  Work  ;  and  befides  interpreting  the  Canonical 
pted  by  the  Books  with  thofe  of  Confufius  and  Men  fus ,  they  compofed  another  containing  twenty  Volumes, 
Compilers.  ancj  gave  jt  the  Title  of  Sing  li  ta  tfwen ,  that  is,  Of  Nature ,  or  Natural  Philofophy.  They  follow¬ 
ed  according  to  their  Orders,  the  Doctrines  of  the  two  Writers  above-mentioned,  who  lived  but 
three  Aces  before  ;  and  that  they  might  not  feem  to  deviate  from  the  Senfe  and  DoCtrine  of  the 
ancient  Books  which  are  fo  much  edeemed  in  the  Empire,  they  endeavoured  by  falfe  Interpre¬ 
tations,  and  wreding  the  Meaning,  to  make  them  fpeak  their  own  Sentiments. 

The  Authority  of  the  Emperor,  the  Reputation  of  thofe  Mandarins,  their  ingenious  and  polite 
Style,  the  new  Method  of  handling  the  SubjeCt,  with  their  Vaunts  of  underftanding  the  anci¬ 
ent  Books,  gave  a  Reputation  to  their  Works,  and  many  of  the  Literati  were  deluded  thereby. 

Thefe  new  Doctors  pretended,  that  what  they  taught  was  founded  on  the  I  king,  the  mod 
ancient  of  the  Chinefe  Books  :  But  their  Explanations  were  very  obfcure,  and  full  of  equivocal 
Expreffions  as  well  as  Contradictions.  They  made  Ufe  of  certain  Terms,  aiming  to  have  it  thought 
they  dill  retained  the  old  Doctrines,  and  yet  in  reality  advancing  a  new  DoCtrine  ;  feeming  to  lpeak 
like  the  Ancients  with  Relation  to  the  ObjeCt  of  the  primitive  Worfhip,  and  at  the  fame  time 
giving  to  thofe  Words  fuch  an  impious  Senfe  as  dedroys  all  fort  of  Worfhip.  The  following  is 
a  Sketch  of  their  Syftem,  which  is  hard  to  make  Senfe  of,  and  perhaps  the  Inventors  did  not  well 
underdand  it  themfelves.  They  gave  the  fird  Principle  of  all  Things,  the  Name  of  Tay  ki  ; 
principle  Tay  and  as  this  Name,  by  the  Confeffion  of  Chu  tfe  himfelf  whom  they  follow  in  their  Sydem,  was 
kL  known  neither  to  Fo  hi ,  the  Author  of  the  I  king  and  Founder  of  the  Monarchy,  nor  to  Fen 

<vang,  or  Chew  kong  his  Son,  its  Interpreters,  (who  lived  but  1700  Years  after  Fo  hi  according  to 
the  Opinion  of  many  Chinefe )  they  build  on  the  Authority  of  Corfu  fus. 

Neverthelefs  P.  Couplet ,  who  was  well  verfed  in  the  Books  of  the  Chinefe ,  informs  us  that 
Prince  of  Philofophers  mentions  it  but  once  ;  and  that  only  in  a  fhort  Appendix  at  the  End  of 
his  Book,  containing  his  Expofition  of  the  I  king,-  where  he  fays  :  That  the  Tranj. mutation  contains 
'  the  Tay  ki,  and  that  the  latter  produce  to  Qualities ,  the  Perjett  and  the  Imperfect  -,  that  thefe  two 
Qualities  produce  four  Images  -,  and  that  thefe  four  Images  produce  eight  Figures. 

Excepting  this  fingle  Text,  there  is  not  a  Word  of  the  Tay  ki,  either  in  the  five  Canonical 
Books  called  U  kingif),  or  in  the  four  others  of  Confuçius  and  Mencius  fo  that  the  42  Doctors  fay, 
they  are  beholden  to  the  two  Expofitors  who  wrote  under  the  Family  of  the  Song ,  for  having 
difcovered  this  profound  and  hidden  DoCtrine,  which  was  unknown  to  all  Antiquity. 

Altho’  they  fay,  this  Tay  ki  is  fomething  not  to  be  expreffed,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  explain  it, 
that  it  is  feperated  from  Imperfections  and  Matter,  and  that  one  cannot  find  a  Name  fuitable  to 
it,  yet  they  endeavour  to  give  fuch  an  Idea  of  it,  as  may  authorife  their  Opinion.  And  as  thefe, 
two  Words  Tay  ki,  fignifies  Great  Pole,  or  the  Ridge  of  a  Houfe,  they  fay,  it  is  with  reipeCt  to 
other  Beings,  what  the  Ridge  is  with  refpeCt  to  an  Edifice  ;  that  it  ferves  to  unite  together  and 
preferve  all  the  Parts  of  the  Univerfe,  juft  as  the  Ridge  unites  and  fupports  all  the  Parts  which 
compofe  the  Roof  of  a  Houfe. 

They  compare  it  alfo  to  the  Root  of  a  Tree,  and  Axel-tree  of  a  Waggon  ;  they  call  it  the 
Pivot  on  which  the  whole  turns  ;  the  Bafis,  the  Pillar,  and  the  Foundation  of  all  Things.  It  is 
not,  fay  they,  a  chimerical  Being  like  the  Vacuum  of  the  Bonzas,  but  it  is  areal  Being  which 
had  Exiftence  before  all  Things,  and  yet  is  not  diftinguifhable  from  them  :  For  it  is  the  fame  thing 
with  the  PerfeCt  and  the  ImperfeCt,  the  Heaven,  the  Earth,  and  the  five  Elements,  infomuch  that 
every  thing  may  in  fome  Senfe  be  called  Tay  ki. 

A  being  im-  They  fay  likewife,  that  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  thing  immoveable  and  at  reft  ;  when  it 
movable  and  m0ves,  it  produces  Tang,  which  is  a  perfeCt  fubtile  aCtive  Matter,  and  in  continual  Motion  ;  when 
at  reft,  it  produces  In,  a  grofs  imperfeCt  Matter,  and  without  Motion  :  This  is  not  unlike  a  Man 
who  keeps  himfelf  at  Reft,  while  he  profoundly  meditates  upon  a  SubjeCt,  and  proceeds  from  ivcit 
to  Motion  when  he  has  inveftigated  what  he  meditated  upon.  From  the  Mixture  of  thele  two 
Sorts  of  Matter,  arife  the  five  Elements,  which  by  their  Union  and  Temperament  form  the  Uni¬ 
verfe,  and  the  Difference  that  is  found  among  Bodies:  Hence  arife  the  continual  Vicifiitudes  of 
the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Univerfe,  the  Motion  of  the  Stars,  and  the  Immobility  ot  the  Eaith, 
with  the  Fruitfulnefs  or  Sterility  of  the  Plains.  They  add,  that  this  Matter,  or  rather  this  V  ii  tuc 
diffufed  thro’  Matter,  produces,  difpofes  in  proper  Order,  and  preferves  all  Parts  of  the  Univerfe  ; 

That  it  is  the  Caufe  of  all  the  Changes,  and  yet  is  ignorant  of  its  own  regular  Operations. 

However, 
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rations. 


(*)  t/  fignifies  Jive,  King  Hand*  for  the  Canonical  Book, 
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However,  nothing  is  more  furprizing  than  to  read  of  the  Perfections  that  thefe  modern  Côiri-^et^™^' 
mentators  attribute  to  their  Lay  ki  :  They  give  it  infinite  Extenfion  and  Immenfity  ;  it  is,  fay  S, 6 and  in- 
they,  a  mod  pure  and  perfect  Principle,  without  either  Beginning  or  End  ;  it  is  the  Idea,  the  teliigent; 
Model,  and  the  Source  of  all  Things,  and  the  Efience  of  all  other  Beings  :  In  fhortj  in  other 
Places,  they  confider  it  as  an  animated  Being,  and  give  it  the  Name  of  Soul  and  Spirit  ;  they 
even  lpeak  as  if  they  looked  upon  it  as  the  fupreme  Underftanding  which  produced  all  Things, 

Did  they  not  difagree  with  themfelves,  and  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  their  Syftem  with  the 
ancient  Books,  fall  into  the  mod  manifed  Contradictions.  Some  Pafiages  alfo  of  their  Books,  have 
induced  the  Chinefe  to  raife  Temples  to  Lay  ki. 

To  the  fame  Being  which  they  call  ’fay  ki ,  they  likewife  give  the  Name  of  Li  :  Tis  this,  fay  jn  what  fenfe 
they  farther,  which  joined  to  Matter  is  the  Compofition  of  all  natural  Bodies,  which  con ditutes  «lied  u. 
each  particular  Being,  and  didinguifhes  it  from  all  others.  Their  Method  of  reafoning  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  You  make  out  of  a  Piece  of  Wood  a  Stool  ora  Table  ;  but  the  Li  gives  the  Wood  the 
Form  of  the  Table  or  Stool,  and  when  they  are  broken,  the  Li  of  neither  fubfids  any  longer. 

They  reafon  the  fame  way  with  Refped  to  Morality  :  They  call  Li  that  which  edablifhes  the 
reciprocal  Duty  between  the  Prince  and  SubjeCt,  Father  and  Son,  Hufband  and  Wife  ;  they 
give  likewife  the  Name  of  Li  to  the  Soul,  becaufe  it  informs  the  Body  ;  and  when  it  ceafes  to 
inform  it,  the  Li  is  faid  to  be  dedroyed  ;  in  the  fame  Manner,  fay  they,  as  frozen  Water  diffoived 
by  Heat,  lofes  the  Li  whereby  it  became  Ice,  and  reafumes  its  Fluidity  and  natural  Being. 

In  fhort,  when  they  have  difputed  in  this  perplexed  and  fcarce  intelligible  Manner  concerning 
the  Nature  of  the  Lay  ki  and  Li ,  they  neceflarily  fall  into  Atheifm  ;  in  as  much  as  they  exclude 
every  efficient  fupernatural  Caufe,  and  admit  no  other  Principle  than  an  inanimate  Virtue  united 
to  Matter,  to  which  they  give  the  Name  of  Li  or  Lay  ki. 

But  they  find  themfelves  mod  embaraffed,  when  they  attempt  to  elude  the  numerous  Paffages  They  endea- 
in  the  ancient  Books,  which  fpeak  didinCtly  of  Spirits,  of  Judice,  of  the  Providence  of  a  Su- vour  to  elude 
preme  Being,  and  the  Knowledge  which  he  has  of  the  Secrets  of  Men's  Hearts,  &c.  likewife 
■  when  they  endeavour  to  reconcile  them  to  their  own  grofs  Conceptions,  they  inevitably  fall  into 
frefh  Contradictions,  dedroy  in  one  Place  what  they  edablifh  in  another,  of  which  I  (hall  pro¬ 
duce  a  few  Indances. 

They  teach  didin&ly  that  the  Soul,  by  the  Empire  which  it  has  over  its  Motions  and  Affec¬ 
tions,  may  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Soul,  that  Underdanding  which  governs  all 
Things  ;  that  likewife,  the  bare  Confideration  of  that  wonderful  Manner  by  wh  ich  the  lèverai 
Beings  propagate  themfelves,  each  Species  producing  its  Likenefs,  proves  evidently  that  there  is 
one  great  intelligent  Being,  which  preferves,  governs,  and  conduds  all  Things  to  their  proper  Ends 
in  the  mod  convenient  Manner  :  They  go  fo  far,  as  to  deny  this  Being  to  be  either  inanimate  or 
material  ;  they -even  affirm  that  it  is  a  Spirit,  that  it  contains  the  Excellence  of  all  other  Be¬ 
ings,  and  gives  Being  to  every  thing  which  fubfids. 

It  is  no  Wonder  thefe  modern  Commentators  fhould  torture  their  Wits  to  make  their  Opinions 
.  agree  with  the  ancient  Books,  fince  the  Principles  which  they  admit  were  unknown  to  the  ancient 

Chinefe. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  their  Lay  ki  is  to  be  found  neither  in  the  I  king ,  whicli  confids  The  ^  H 
foly  of  a  Table* of  64  Figures,  compofed  out  of  84  Lines,  fome  intire,  fome  broken  ;  nor  in  the  and  zAew 
Interpretations  made  of  them  1700  Years  after  Fo  hi  ;  nor  in  the  Shu  king ,  and  the  other  Claffical  inventions. 
Books.  In  fhort,  it  occurs  only,  and  that  but  once  in  a  brief  Appendix  which  Corfu  yim  has 
added  to  his  Expofitions  of  the  I  king.  As  for  the  Li ,  it  is  no  where  fpoken  of  in  the  Senfe  gi¬ 
ven  it  by  thefe  new  Com uientators.  .  , 

We  fee  then  the  famous  Lay  ki  has  been  hatched  about  3000  Years  after  Fo  ht;  and  1600  after 

Confucius  y  who  mentions  it  but  once,  and,  as  the  mod  fkilful  Expofitors  affirm,  meant  nothing 

elfe  by  it’than  the  fird  Matter.  ,  . 

However  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  thefe  Commentators  have  done  a  Service  to  the  Empire  in  Maft  Ute_ 

'  a  Tafte  for  the  ancient  Books  :  But  then  they  have  done  a  World  of  Mifchief  to  a  great  rati  infefted 

•  Number  of  the  middling  fort  of  Literati,  who  minding  lefs  to  dive  into  the  Meaning  of  thofe  Wlththem' 
nrecious  Monuments  themfelves,  than  to  fill  their  Heads  with  the  Notions  of  the  new  Com¬ 
mutators,  feem  to  have  embraced  a  kind  of  Atheifm  ;  to  which  they  were  before  not  a  little 
byaffed,  as  well  by  the  Depravation  of  their  Morals,  as  by  the  Superftitions  wherein  they  were 

I br' Howerer1' if  wemay  credit  the  Teftimonies  of  a  great  Number  of  Miffionaries,  who  have  B„t  not  tfie 
,  t-  the  chief  Part  of  their  Lives  in  the  Empire,  and  gained  an  exadt  Knowledge  of  the  Chinefe  more  learned 
Affairs  as  well  by  ftudying  their  Books,  as  converfing  with  the  molt  eminent  Literati,  The  truely  Sûrt' 
j  „  ’j  have  not  given  into  thefe  mad  Notions  ;  but  without  regarding  the  extravagant  Opinions 
if  modern  Commentators,  adhere  ftrialy  to  the  Text  of  the  ancient  Books,  according  to  a  Max¬ 
im  common  among  them  :  Sin  king  pû  Sin  ckwen,  that  is,  adhere  to  the  Text,  and  never  mind  the 

(a)  Comlmrff  tQ  the  Text  an(l  not  the  Glofs,  that  ail  the  Literati  have  right  to  appeal:  In  the  The  Text 
„  1  T"’  thf.  chinefe  Doctrine  is  marked  and  fixed,  and  every  thing  which  the  modern  Expo-  ■>«,  the  Ex. 

Æ»“df  wi.h«  f-  1«V*  «.PT.  »  ho  r«pT,?  „  CMfcSftS! 

d  1..  Thefe  frnelv  Learned  adhering  foly  to  the  Text  ofthele  Books,  have  the  fame  Idea  of  the 
Supreme  Being  as  the  ancient  Chinefe,  and  like  them  underftand  by  the  Words  (b )Shang  tU nd 


This  is  the  Proteflant  Rule  alfo  :  But  the  Popif  Clergy 
fcv  to  their  People,  adhere  to  the  Interpretations  of  the  Chare  , 
and  never  mind  the  Scripture  or  Text. 


Lyen 

(b)  Obferve  that  it  is  not  the  true’y  Learned,  bat  the  Smat- 
terers  and  Ignorant  who  fall  into  Errors. 
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<fygn  (A),  not  the  vifible  and  material  Heaven,  or  aceleftial  Virtue  inanimate  and  deftitute  of  Ün- 
derftanding,  but  the  firft  Being,  the  Author  and  Principle  of  all  other  Beings,  the  Supreme  Lord 
who  difpofes  of  all,  who  governs  all,  who  enters  into  the  Secrets  of  the  Heart,  and  from  whom 
nothing  is  hidden  ;  who  punilhes  Vice,  and  rewards  Virtue,  who  exalts  and  calls  down  at  his 
Pleafure,  who  ought  to  be  honoured  by  the  Practice  of  Virtue,  &c. 

Thus*  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  thefe  Literati  complain  that  the  Innocence, 
Candor,  and  Simplicity  of  the  primitive  Ages  is  intirelv  forgotten  ;  that  the  Learned  negleâ  the 
ancient  Monuments  ;  that  many  of  them  are  the  Difciples  of  Confuçius  only  in  Name  ;  and 
have  no  other  View  but  to  attain  Employments  and  Dignities,  and  gain  a  Reputation  by  blind¬ 
ing  the  Eyes  of  the  People  with  their  vain  Eloquence. 

Neverthelefs  as  there  are  Literati,  who,  by  following  the  modern  Commentators  and  ex¬ 
plaining  every  thing  by  natural  Caufes,  give  way  to  Atheifm  and  acknowledge  no  other  firft 
Principle  than  a  blind  and  material  Celeftial  Virtue,  the  Miffionaries  newly  come  to  China , 
were  induced  to  believe  it  was  the  common  Opinion  of  the  Learned.  They  agreed  however  that 
if  the  Emperor  fhould  explain  the  true  Signification  of  the  Words  Tyen  and  Shang  ti,  by  declaring 
that  he  underftands  by  thole  Words,  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  not  the  material  Heaven,  their 
Doubts  would  vanilh,  and  they  would  not  wrong  the  Learned  of  that  great  Empire  fo  much 
as  to  confider  them  as  real  Atheifts.  It  is  abfolutely  necejfary  that  the  Emperor  fhould  /peak ,  fays 
Mr.  Maigrot,  the  Emperor  mufi  explain  it.  They  knew  that  the  late  Emperor  Kang  hi 
was  well  verfed  in  the  Chinefe  Books  ;  that  it  belonged  to  him  as  Emperor  to  examine  the 
Doctors  ;  that  he  was  the  Head  of  the  Religion  and  Do&rine  of  the  Literati  ;  that  it  was  he 
who  judged  Sovereignly  of  the  true  Senfe  of  the  Laws,  Ceremonies  and  Culloms,  in  Quality  of 
High  Prteft,  Legillator,  and  Mailer  of  the  Empire. 

They  therefore  refolved  in  1700  to  confult  that  Prince,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  he  fhould  not 
perceive  their  Drift  in  applying  to  him  for  his  Explanation.  Whereupon  he  declared  by  an  Edidt 
which  was  preferved  in  the  Archives,  inferted  in  the  public  Gazets,  and  fpread  all  over  the  Em¬ 
pire  :  Eh  at  it  was  not  to  the  vifible  and  material  Heaven  that  Sacrifices  were  offered ,  but  only  to  the 
Lord  and  Ma  fier  of  Heaven ,  the  Earth ,  and  all  Things  ;  and  that  for  the  fame  Re  afin,  the  Tablet 
before  which  thofe  Sacrifices  were  offered ,  bear  this  InJcription ,  to  Shang  ti,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Lord  ;  that  it  is  thro  Ref  pell,  that  none  dare  call  him  by  his  proper  Name  ;  and  that  they 
ufe  to  invoke  him  by  the  Name  of  Supreme  Heaven ,  Bountiful  Heaven ,  and  Univerfal  Heaven  ;  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  when  they  fpeak  with  Reverence  of  the  Emperor ,  they  call  him  not  by  his  own 
Name  but  fay,  the  Steps  of  his  Throne,  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  Palace  ;  that  thefe  Names , 
tho  different  as  to  the  Terms ,  are  yet  the  fame,  if  Regard  be  had  to  the  Signification.  On  another 
Occafion  fpeaking  in  Public,  he  affirms,  the  learned  Chinefe  fay,  like  him,  that  the  Principle 
of  qll  Things  is  called  Tyen,  Heaven ,  in  a  noble  and  figurative  Stile,  juft  as  the  Emperor  is  called 
Chau  ting  from  the  Name  of  his  Palace,  which  is  the  Place  wherein  the  Imperial  Majefiy  Jhines 
with  great  eft  Splendor. 

They  confulted  likewife  the  Princes,  the  Grandees  of  the  Empire,  the  chief  Mandarins  and 
principal  Literati,  and  among  others,  the  firft  Prefident  of  the  imperial  Açademy,  compofed  of 

the 


(a)  Explanation  of  the  Plan  of  the  Tyen  Tang, 

Plate  I. 

a<  u  T  W  A  R  D  Wall  of  about  a  League  in  Compafs. 
b  Gate  of  the  Inclofure,  which  has  no  other. 

c.  Inner  Wall  with  fix  Gates. 

d.  Partition  Wall  dividing  the  inner  Inclofure  into  two  Parts, 
one  to  the  North,  the  other  to  the  South. 

e.  Gate  of  Communication  between  the  two  Parts. 

i.  Northern-Temple  Handing  in  a  round  Grove  of  old  Cyprefs 
Trees. 

g.  The  Royal  Partage,  flagged. 

h.  Temple  in  Form  of  a  Dome  with  a  triple  Roof,  each  of  a 
different  Colour  ;  the  upper  of  a  Sky  blew,  the  middlemoft 
yellow,  and  the  Jowermoft  green. 

i.  A  round  maflive  Pile  of  three  Stories,  with  three  Stair-cafes  of 
28  Steps  each 

l.  Halls  on  the  Sides  for  the  Mufic  and  facred  Veflels. 

m.  Side  Gates. 

n.  Hall  opening  like  a  Gate,  with  a  fécond  Gate  oppoflte  to  it. 
*.  Altar  lor  the  Sacrifice. 

o.  Inner  Wall  of  the  northern  Temple. 

p.  Outer  Wall  of  the  northern  Temple. 

q.  Hall  or  Temple,  where  is  kept  the  Tablet  inferibed  with  the 
Name  of  Whang  tyen  Shang  ti,  or  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  This 
Hall  has  an  Inclofure  of  its  own,  with  two  Buildings  and  a 
Gate  to  the  South. 

r.  A  round  Maflive  (of  three  Stories  with  Stairs  like  the  former) 
on  whofe  Top  a  rI'ent  is  fet  up,  where  is  placed  the  Tablet  of 
Shang  ti,  before  which  the  Emperor  facrifices. 

s.  Two  inclofed  Courts  ;  one  round,  the  other  fquare,  with  four 
Gates  each. 

*.  Altar  for  the  Sacrifices. 

t.  Chay  hong,  or  Palace  of  Retreat  and  Penance  for  the  imperial 
Fait  of  three  Days. 

u.  The  outer  Wall  with  a  Ditch  and  two  Gates. 

x.  The  inner  Wall 

y.  Emperors  Apartment. 

z.  Hot  Baths  for  the  Purifications. 


1.  Place  where  they  lay  up  the  Umbrellas,  Banners,  Enfigns, 
and  a  hundred  kinds  of  Inftrumertfs,  which  accompany  the 
Emperor  in  his  folenm  Proceflion. 

2.  Lodgings  of  the  500  Muficians,  appointed  for  the  Solemnity 
of  the  imperial  Sacrifice. 

3 .  Place  for  flaying  and  preparing  the  V idtims. 

4.  A  great  paved  Way. 

5.  Two  triumphal  Arches. 

6.  A  Walk  of  old  Cyprefs  Trees. 

7.  Inclofure,  where  is  kept  the  Tablet  of  Shang  ti  in  the  fouthern 
Temple.  This  Inclofure  is  in  a  Cyprefs  Grove  marked  with 

Dots.  • 

8.  A  round  Hall  erefted  on  a  Maflive  three  Story  high  or  the 
Temple  where  the  faid  Tablet  is  kept  all  the  Year. 

Explanation  of  the  Plan  of  the  Ti  Tang.  Plate  II. 

A.  f~\  U  T  E  R  Inclofure  about  800  Paces  in  Compafs,  with 

one  Gate  on  the  Weft  Side. 

B.  Inner  Inclofure  having  two  Gates,  one  to  the  North,  the 
other  to  the  South. 

C.  Square  maflive  Pile,  each  Side  not  above  30  Feet  in  Length. 
The  Entrance  is  by  four  Staircafes  of  5  or  6  Steps  only.  On 
the  Day  of  Sacrifice,  and  never  elfe,  a  fquare  Tent  is  fet  up  on 
the  Top  of  this  Maflive  there  to  place  the  Tablet  of  Shang  a, 
with  this  Inlcription,  The  fupreme  Majier  of  the  Earth. 

D.  Little  Stone  Maffives,  ranged  on  the  Sides  of  the  great  one, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Guardian  Genii  of  the  Mountains,  Ri- 
vers 

E.  F.  Two  Courts  with  their  Inclofures  and  Gates  in  Form  of 
triumphal  Arches,  looking  Eaft,  Welt,  North  and  South. 

G.  Hall  or  Temple,  where  the  Tablet  of  Shang  ti  is  kept  the 
Year  round. 

H.  Side  Halls  belonging  to  the  Temple. 

I.  Gate  of  the  Temple. 

L.  Shin  fang,  or  facred  Magazine,  where  all  the  Veflels  and 
Inftruments  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Sacrifices  are  kept. 

M.  Chay  kong ,  or  the  Palace  of  Retreat  and  Pennance. 

N.  Lodgings  of  the  Mandarins,  who  take  Care  of  the  1  empif . 

O.  A  fquare  Grove  of  old  Cyprefs  Trees, 
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fnd ' t We  Z'nlH1  ‘kD ?a0‘L  Lh°  a-e  Pl0per,y  the  EmPeror’s  Literati.  All  appeared  furprized 

mllef  ni  e  R  Mer  mfrpe  who  believed  that  the  Literati  of  C&W  honoured 

“  Pucbas  the  VI,fible  and  material  Heaven  5  and  unanimoufly  declared  that  in 

of  all  ThW,  It  nT K  7  Dn^  the  SuPreme  Lord  of  Heaven,  the  Author  and  Principle 
whlwttp  nt“  °f  311  G“d>  "'ho  fees  every  thing,  who  knows  every  thing,  and 

that  L™  Sn  iH  n  hlf1?^  g°VSnS  ,this  Univerfe-  V/hat  !  cried  feme  of  them,  do  weffiink 
il':  0  9  Enmpll'eRn  ,ndeP?ndent  a!flute  Matter,  and  can  we  dkbt  that  there  is  a  firft  intelli- 

°We  m  If  l  B°°k S  cfaCk  US  th,Sf  Nd  have  we  not  learned  it  from  our  primitive  Sages  ? 

■  I  V°  k,10vy the Sent'ments  of  the  fame  Emperor  by  the  three  Infcriptions  (*),  which  he  And  of  the 
,Tr  with  his  own  Hand,  and  gave  the  Jefuits  of  Pe  king  for  the  Church  which  they  built  near 
the  Gate  Shun  cbt  mwen,  and  towards  which  m  the  Year  1705,  he  contributed  by  a  Prefent  0fr"*  ""’•?>  ' 

u  uu-  ,  TheCharaâers  of  the  Infcrip.ion  of  the  Fromifpiece  are  two  Chi- 
neje  (f)  Foot  and  a  half  high  :  Thofe  of  the  Infcriptions  on  each  Column  are  near  one  Foot  high. 

Tong  doing  who  fucceeded  h.s  Father  Kang  hi,  had  the  fame  Idea  of  tyen,  with  him  and  the 

.Learned  of  his  Empire;  as  appears  from  the  Manner  wherein  he  fpeaks  in  an  Edid,  publiflied 
on  the  following  Occafion.  t  r 

This  Prince,  always  attentive  to  theNeceffities  of  his  People,  being  informed  that  the  drynefs  of 
the  Seafon  threatened  one  of  his  Provinces  with  a  general  Dearth,  he  immediately  flint  himfelf  up 
m  his  Palace,  failed  and  prayed  till  he  underilood  that  Plenty  of  Rain  had  fallen  ;  after  which 
he  publifhed  the  above-mentioned  Edid,  wherein,  teflifying  how  much  he  was  touched  with  the 
Milenes  of  his  People,  he  ordered  all  the  great  Mandarins  to  inform  him  carefully  whenever 
any  Calamity  afflided  their  refpedive  Diftrids,  concluding  with  thefe  Words:  There  is  between  Expreffed  in 
Tyen  and  Mankind  an  Intercourfe  of  Faults  and  Punijhmnts ,  of  Prayers  and  Benefits.  Do  your  his  Edia> 
Duty,  and  avoid  committing  Faults  :  'For  it  is  for  your  Sins  that  Tyen  puni fies  us.  When  Tyen 
fends  any  Calamity  let  us  watch  over  our/elves,  mortify  ourfelves ,  correct  oilrfelves  and  pray  :  fi/s  by 
praying  and  corretting  ourfelves  that  we  molify  Tyen.  T  do  not  pub l fi  this  Order  as  though  I 
thought  myfelf  capable  of  moving  Heaven ,  but  I  do  it  the  better  to  perjuade  you  that  there  is  the  Inter¬ 
courfe  I  have  mentioned  between  Tyen  and  Men  of  Faults  and  Pun  finie  nts ,  of  Prayers  and  Benefits . 

But  he  explains  himfelf  Hill  more  clearly  in  an  Inftrudion  which  he  gives  his  People,  on  Oc¬ 
cafion  of  a  Requeft  prefented  him  by  one  of  the  firft  Officers  of  the  Empire.  A  Superinten¬ 
dant  of  two  Provinces  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  that  in  all  Places  where  Temples  had  been  ereded 
in  Honour  of  the  General  of  the  Army  Lyew  mong ,  neither  the  Grafhoppers  nor  Worms  did 
any  Damage  to  the  Plains,  and  that  on  the  contrary  the  Territories  where  they  had  raifed  no 
Temple  to  him  always  fuffered  by  their  Ravages.  'Other  great  Mandarins  having  propofed  to 
him  feveral  fuperftitious  Expedients  to  obtain  Rain  or  fair  Weather  in  Time  of  Need,  his  Ma- 
jefty  gave  the  following  Inftrudion  by  way  of  anfwer,  which  was  publifhed  throughout  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  fixed  up  in  the  Cities  at  the  Corners  of  Streets  with  the  Mandarin’s  Seal. 

“  With  Regard  to  my  giving  Notice  to  fome  of  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Provinces  to  pre-/,nd  in  hig 
vent  the  Damage  which  the  Infeds  might  occafion  in  the  Plains,  they  have  mifunderftood  the  Inihu&ion!9 
Intention  of  my  Orders,  and  applied  a  Meaning  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  They  very 
wrongly  imagine  that  I  give  into  the  ridiculous  Error  of  thofe  who  put  their  Confidence  in  the 
Spirits  called  $uey  fihin ,  as  if  I  believed  that  thofe  pretended  Spirits  could  relieve  our  Afflidions. 

This  then  is  my  Meaning: 

“  There  is  between  Tyen  and  Mankind,  a  fure  and  infallible  Correfpondenceas  to  Rewards  and  Correfpon. 
Punifhments,  When  our  Fields  are  ravaged,  either  by  Inundations,  Drought  or  Infeds,  whatdence  be* 
is  the  Caufe  of  fuch  Calamities  ?  They  proceed  perhaps  from  the  Emperor  himfelf’  whoaTdManlkd 
fwerves  from  that  Uprightnefs  neceflary  for  governing  well,  and  conftrains  Tyen  to  employ  thofe 
Chaftifements,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  return  to  his  Duty.  Perhaps  alfo  they  are  owing  to 
this,  that  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Province,  on  which  thefe  Evils  fall,  do  not  feek  the  pub¬ 
lic  Good,  and  make  Jnftice  the  Rule  of  their  Condud.  May  not  thefe  Calamities  like  wife* 
arife  from  hence,  that  the  Governors  of  Cities  neither  ad  with  Equity,  nor  give  the  People 
good  Examples  and  Inftrudions  ;  or  elfe  from  hence,  that  in  fuch  a  Province  or  Country  they 
violate  the  Laws,  defpife  the  Ufages,  and  live  in  Diforder?  Then  the  Heart  of  Man  being  cor¬ 
rupted,  that  excellent  Union,  which  ought  to  fubfift  between  Tyen  and  him,  is  difturbed  and 
broken;  in  Confequence  whereof  Adverfities  and  Misfortunes  pour  down  upon  us  in  abun¬ 
dance.  *  For  Men  failing  of  their  Duty  in  this  World,  Tyen  changes  the  gracious  Inclination 
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of  Uprightnefs  and  Piety,  in  hopes  that  by  a  regular  Courfe  of  Life  I  may  change  the  Difpo- 
fition  which  Pyion  is  in  to  pu  ni  ill  us. 

“  Tis  your  Bufinefs,  great  Officers  who  govern  the  Provinces,  ’tisyour  Bufinefsto  fécond  my 
Intentions.  It  belongs  to  you  Governors  of  Cities,  it  belongs  to  you  People,  Soldiers  and 

.  l  _ J  pAndlt'nn  pc  ire*  np  fn  urrimf  unntriJ.mr  ..1F~  H, 
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thers,  of  what  Quality  and  Condition  loever  ye  be,  to  acquit  yourfelves  alfo  of  this  Duty. 
Watch  over  yourfelves,  ftand  in  Fear,  examine  your  Condition,  labour  to  per  fed  yourfelves, 
roL.  I.  ^  B  •  “  mutually 


o 

Watch 

Vol.  I. 

.(*)  See  the  firlt  Plate.  Vol. 


(f)  The  Cbinefe  Foot  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  Foot  of  the  Chatalet  of  Paris. 
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<c  mutually  affift  and  exhort  one  another,  reform  your  Manners,  ufe  your  Endeavours,  cor  red 
your  Faults,  repent  of  your  Sins,  follow  the  Path  of  Virtue,  forfake  that  of  Error,  and  reft 
allured  that,  if  on  our  Parts  we  do  all  our  Duties,  l’yen  will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  molified  by 
our  regular  Condud,  and  we  fhall  draw  down  upon  us  his  Peace  and  Protedion.  Scarcity  and 
Afflidion  will  difoppear,  while  Plenty  and  Joy  will  fucceed  in  their  ftead  •  and  we  fhall  have 
the  Pleafure  of  feeing  that  renewed  in  our  Days  which  was  admired  heretofore  under  the 
happy  Reign  of  the  illuftrious  Prince  doing  tang. 

“  For  I  cannot  too  often  remind  you,  that  to  prevent  Calamities,  there  is  no  furer  way  than 
to  watch  over  yourfelves,  to  ftand  in  Fear,  and  labour  to  become  perfed;  you  muft  examine 
your  Condud,  corred  your  Faults,  fincerely  honour  and  revere  l’yen  :  For  it  is  by  this  At¬ 
tention  and  this  Reverence,  that  you  muft  exped  to  touch  and  molify  him.  When  we  bid 
you  pray  to  and  invoke  the  Spirits,  what  is  our  Intention  thereby  ?  ’Tis  no  more  than  to  befpeak 
their  Mediation,  in  order  to  lay  before  l’yen  the  Sincerity  of  our  Veneration  and  Fervency  of 
our  Defires.  To  pretend  then  in  any  wife  to  rely  on  thofe  Prayers  and  Invocations  for  re¬ 
moving  from  us  Misfortunes  and  Afflidions  fo  long  as  we  negled  to  perform  our  Duty,  to 
watch  over  ourfelves,  and  to  keep  our  Hearts  in  the  Refped  and  Fear  proper  to  move  Tyen,  is 
to  exped  to  meet  with  Water  in  the  Brook  after  clofing  up  its  Spring  ;  it  is  to  quit  that  which 
is  effential,  to  follow  what  is  only  incidental.  How  can  you  by  fuch  a  Condud  hope  to  obtain 
the  Accomplifhment  of  your  Willies? 

tc  Moreover  confider  that  l’yen  naturally  delights  to  do  good,  to  fcatter  his  Favours,  preferve 
and  proted  us.  If  he  makes  Ufe  of  Severity,  ’tis  the  Man  who  draws  it  on  himfelf.  ’Tis  he 
alone  who  is  the  Author  of  his  own  Misfortune.  And  what  is  moft  deplorable,  the  common 
“  People  who  are  ignorant  and  incapable  of  Refledion,  finding  themfelves  afflided  either  with 
“  exceffive  Rain  or  Drought,  inftead  of  entering  into  themfelves,  examining  their  own  Condud 
“  and  correding  their  wrong  Steps,  give  themfelves  over  to  Grief  and  Defpair  ;  and  thus  adding 
Faults  to  Faults,  and  Crimes  to  Crimes,  fill  up  the  Meafure  of  their  own  Unhappinefs.  For 
to  proceed  in  fuch  a  manner,  is  to  deftroy  more  and  more  the  Union  which  ought  to  fubfift 
between  l’yen  and  Mankind;  it  is  in  fhort,  to  conftrain  l’yen  to  difcharge  upon  us  his  moft 
dreadful  Punifhments.  For  my  Part,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  the  Dearth  and  other  Calamities, 
which  has  afflided  us  for  feveral  Years  paft,  are  owing  to  the  Diforders  that  I  fpeak  of. 

“  Obferve  then  once  more  what  my  Opinion  is,  I  am  really  and  entirely  perfuaded,  that  there 
<c  is  between  lycn  and  Mankind  a  reciprocal  Union  and  perfed  Correfpondence.  I  am  far  from 
putting  my  Faith  in  thofe  Spirits  called  ^uey  Jhin.  ’Tis  in  order  to  inftrud  you,  efpecially 
<c  you  the  gréât  Officers  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Provinces,  that  I  have  not  difdained  to  take 
“  in  Hand  the  Pen  and  explain  clearly  my  Opinion,  to  the  end  that  you  may  all  conform  your- 
“  felves  to  my  Sentiments,  which  is  the  foie  Aim  of  this  Inftrudion.” 

Several  Years  ago  P.  Favre ,  in  a  Difpute  which  he  had  in  Prefence  of  300  Literati,  proved 
amfh^f a?trf  ^roni  ^evera^  Paflages  of  the  Claffical  Books,  the  Exiftence  of  a  God,  his  Juftice,  Goodnefs, 
butes  proved  Providence  and  other  Perfedions;  nor  did  any  of  them  offer  to  contradid  the  Interpretation 
theCia-  which  he  put  on  their  ancient  Authors. 

A  great  many  Chriftians,  in  the  Compofitions  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  for  obtaining 
the  Degrees,  or  keeping  them  when  obtained,  have  followed  the  fame  Method  ;  and  inftead  of 


Man  the  Au- 
ther  of  his  tc 
own  Misfor-  t£ 
tunes. 
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incuring  the  Raillery  of  the  Learned,  have  met  with  the  Praifes  and  Rewards  which  they  de- 
ierved.  Shang  king ,  during  the  Time  that  he  afpired  to  his  Dodor’s  Degree,  filled  the  Commen¬ 
taries  which  he  made  on  the  I  king  with  the  like  Principles  and  Maxims,  whereby  he  merited 
the  Approbation  of  the  Learned. 

Seft  of  Lite-  From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  the  Sed  of  the  Literati,  which  is  the  eftablifbed  one, 
rati  divided.  may  properly  be  divided  into  two  Claftes. 

Some  adhere  The  firft  are  thofe  who,  paying  little  Regard  to  the  Commentaries  of  the  Moderns,  ftick 
to  the  Com-clofely  to  the  Text  of  the  Claffical  Books,  and  have  the  fame  Notion  of  the  Supreme  Being  the 
mentaries,  yyut|lor  of  the  Univerfe,  as  the  old  Chinefe ,  that  is,  thofe  who  lived  between  the  Time  of  Fo  hi ,  and 
•  thç  new  Commentators. 

Others  to  the  The  fécond  are  thofe  who,  negleding  the  Text,  feekthe  Senfe  of  the  ancient  Dodrine  in  the 
Chiïicf  the  G*°ffes  of  the  new  Commentators,  and  adhereing  like  them  to  a  new  Philofophy  think  to  gain 
a  Reputation  by  their  confufed  and  dark  Notions  ;  endeavouring  to  perfuade  People  that  they  are 
able  to  explain  every  thing  by  material  Caufes  :  Whereto  they  attribute  not  only  the  Produdion 
but  alio  the  Government  of  the  World,  and  even  their  Reafon,  and  yet  profels  like  the  others 
a  profound  Veneration  for  the  ancient  Dodrine,  and  Call  themfelves  the  Difciples  of  Confuçius  ! 
But  the  true  Difciples  of  Confuçius  ftudy  him  at  the  Fountain  Head,  whereas  the  others  feek  for 
his  Dodrine  only  in  a  fmall  Brook  turned  out  of  its  true  Courfe,  and  fall  it  may  be  without 
defign  into  the  moft  frightful  Mazes  of  Atheifm. 

Objections  cf  However  this  be,  as  I  here  only  ad  the  Part  of  an  Hiftorian  in  relating  the  Opinions  of  a 
grfat  Number  of  Miffionaries  who  have  lived  all  their  Lives  in  China ,  I  ought  not  to  conceal 
tiiefc  Proofs,  ^hat  fome  others,  perfuaded  that  all  the  Learned  of  this  Empire  are  Athiefts,  oppofe  to  thel'e 
1  eilimonies  of  the  Emperor  and  the  principal  Literati. 

They  fay  then,  that  the  Emperor  explained  himfelf  in  that  Manner,  and  the  Literati  gave 
their  Teftimonies  merely  thro’  Politenefs  (*)  and  Complaifance  ;  that  the  Emperor’s  Declaration  is 

conceived 


(*)  Obfequofa  quadam  comitate  ad  mentem  .potius  interro-  vationes  Ep.  Con.  p.  134.  ibid.  pp.  123,  124.  [It  feems  impoi- 

gantium  quam  ex  propia  fententia  rei'pondere  potuerant.  Obfer.  fible  the  Emperor  fhould  diffenible  in  this  Manner.  Without 

dou  bt. 
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^n<rkrd-un  elqU1V25al,Ter.ms>  and  is  an  ambiguous  Oracle  ;  in  fhort  that  no  Atheift  would  refufe 
U.  J'lj2  118  Çec\aration  :  For  tho’  that  Prince  averred  that  it  was  not  to  the  vifible  and 
IIe,aVen  •thlat  he  offered  Sacnfce,  but  to  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth  and 

,  a .  le  rrnght  mean  the  Root  and  Origin  of  all  Beings,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Lt\  or 

all  Thing'11'1116  in  Clent  ln  Matter,  which  is,  according  to  the  Chinefe  Athiefts,  the  Principal  of 

Befidcs,  when  we  read  in  their  Books,  or  hear  the  Chinefe  affirm,  («)  that  Life  and  Death, 

,  r\  j1C  a  ^vents  *n  general  depend  on  Fyen  or  Heaven  ;  that  nothing  is  done 

but  by  his  Orders,  that  he  rewards  the  Good  and  punilhes  the  Wicked,  that  he  cannot  be  de- 

Cdve  t  at  e  ees  a  llngs>  hears  all  Things,  and  knows  all  Things  ;  that  he  penetrates  the  fe- 

cre ,  ,ecî,  5s  .  *  c  J  ^arb  albhs  and  comforts  virtuous  People  ;  that  his  Heart  is  loftened 

at  their  Calamities,  that  he  is  fenfible  of  their  Complaints,  and  is  molified  by  their  Prayers  ;  that 
he  detefts  the  Proud,  abhors  the  Vicious,  &c.  All  thefe  Expreffions,  according  to  them,  ought  to  - 
be  looked  upon  as  metaphorical,  by  which  they  would  have  the  People  underftand,  that  all 
things  happen  as  if  in  reality  Heaven  was  an  intelligent  Being,  rewarded  Virtue,  punilhed  Vice, 

C y  C  ^  A  j  • 

In  ffiort,  they  pretend,  that  as  the  Stoics  afcribed  the  Variety  of  Events  to  fatal  Neceffity,  in 
like  manner  the  Chinefe  Literati  attribute  to  Heaven ^that  is,  to  a  ruling  Virtue  in  Heaven  which 
influences  all  ,  Things)  Good  and  Evil,  Rewards  and  Pu nifhments,  the  Revolutions  of  States, 
and  in  a  word  all  forts  of  Events  whether  happy  or  unhappy  that  come  to  pafs  in  the  World;  And 
that  it  is  in  this  Senfe  they  underftand  it  when  they  fay,  that  Heaven  governs  the  Univerfe,  re¬ 
wards  good  Men,  &c. 

Having  thus  given  an  Acfcount  of  the  Opinions  of  fkilful  Perfons,  who  living  among  the  a  new  Sea 
Chinefe  Literati  have  thoroughly  ftudied  the  Dottrine  of  their  Sett,  as  well  as  the  Thoughts  of  made  out  of 
others  who  cannot  pretend  to  the  fame  Advantage  how  good  foever  their  Intentions  may  be  in  alJ  the  rei*‘ 
other  Refpetts,  I  muft  not  forget  a  particular  fort  of  Literati  very  numerous  in  China ,  who  have 
compofed  a  Syftem  of  their  own  from  all  the  different  Setts,  and  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
all  together. 

As. the  Study  of  Letters  is  the  Road  to  the  higheft  Dignities,  and  as  it  is  open  to  Perfons  of  all  Caufes  to 
Conditions,  there  muft  needs  be  many  Literati  who  being  of  mean  Extraction  have  been  brought  which  it  owe1* 
up  in  Idolatry  ;  and  when  they  became  Mandarins,  either  thro’  the  Prejudice  of  their  Education, lts  nle* 
or  out  of  a  polite  Complaifance  to  the  People  and  to  maintain  the  public  Tranquillity,  feem  to 
embrace  the  Opinions  of  the  feveral  different  Setts,  to  which  they  are  fo  much  the  rather  in¬ 
clined  as  the  Chinefe  of  all  Ranks  feldom  look  farther  than  the  prefent  Life.  The  Mandarins, 
who  are  the  living  Deities  of  the  Country,  have  generally  no  other  God  but  their  Fortune  ;  and 
as  that  is  fubjett  to  feveral  troublefome  Turns,  all  their  Care  is  employed  to  ward  off  fuch  Mis¬ 
fortunes  and  to  keep  themfelves  fafe  in  their  Pofts.  The  Students,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  leffer  Nobility,  have  nothing  at  Heart  but  a  certain  Honour,  which  confifts  in  fucceeding  in 
their  Examinations  and  attaining  to  the  higheft  Degree.  The  Merchants  think  of  nothing 
from  Morning  to  Night  but  their  Bufinefs  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  People  are  wholly  employed  in 
procuring  a  Livelihood,  that  is,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Rice  and  Pulfe  :  In  this  Manner  is  the  Time 
,  of  the  Chinefe  taken  up,  who  fcarce  ever  think  of  any  thing  elfe. 

The  Literati,  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  are  as  forward  as  the  other  Literati  in  declaiming  Hypocrify 
againft  I  tu  an>  that  is,  falfe  Setts  ;  but  Experience  fhews  that  they  are  as  much  Slaves  to  Fo  as  and  Weak, 
the  Vulgar  themfelves.  Their  Wives,  who  are  ftrongly  attached  to  Idols,  ufually  have  a  kind  of  foms 
Altar  in  the  raoft  honourable  Part  of  their  Houfes,  whereon  they  place  a  Company  of  Images 
finely  gilt  ;  and  here,  whether  out  of  Complaifance  or  otherways,  thefe  pretended  Difciples  of 
Confuçius  often  bow  the  Knee.  Tho’  any  of  them  fhould  have  Conftancy  enough  to  refift  the 
Torrent,  at  leaft  he  will  have  much  Difficulty  to  withftand  the  imaginary  Methods  made  Ufe  of 
for  difeovering  what  is  to  come.  When  any  one  of  the  Family  lies  a  dying,  he  feldom  fails  to 
fend  for  the  Bonzas  to  burn  gilt  Papers  and  perform  the  other  Ceremonies  ;  unlefs  he  did  this, 
inftead  of  paffing  for  a  Philofopher,  he  would  be  looked  on  as  a  very  wicked  Man. 

The  extreme  Ignorance  of  the  Chinefe  greatly  contributes  to  the  Readinels  wherewith  their  General  rg. 
Dottors  as  well  as  the  Vulgar,  give  into  the  moft  ridiculous  Superftitions  :  But  this  Ignorance  norance  of 
has  no  delation  to  their  Skill  in  carrying  on  Bufinefs,  for  herein  they  generally  exceed  thethe  chittefe- 
Europeans  ;  nor  does  it  refpett  their  Laws,  for  no  People  in  the  World  have  better,  or  are 
more  eafily  governed  ;  nor  yet  does  it  regard  one  kind  of  moral  Philofophy,  which  confifts 
of  wife  Maxims,  whereof  their  Books  are  full  if  they  would  but  put  them  in  Prattice  : 

But  their  moft  fkilful  Dottors  are  ignorant  of  all  other  Parts  of  Philofophy,  excepting  a  little 
of  the  moral;  for  they  know  not  howto  reafon  juftly  on  the  Effetts  of  Nature,  concerning 
their  Souls,  or  the  Supreme  Being,  with  regard  to  which  they  feldom  trouble  their  Heads  ; 
nor  do  they  employ  their  Thoughts  much  about  a  future  State,  or  the  Neceffity  of  Religion. 

However  there  "is  no  Nation  in  the  World  more  additted  to  ftudy  :  But  then  they  fpend  their 
younger  Years  in  learning  to  read,  and  the  Remainder  of  their  Years  is  taken  up  either  in  the 
Duties  of  their  Pofts,  or  in  compofing  elegant  academical  Difcourfes. 


t  the  true  Followers  of  Confuçius  are  free  from  Athiefm,  and 
aps  thofeof  the  new  Sett  likewife.  For  thofe  Miffionaues 
condemn  the  new  Sett,  may  wrong  them  as  much  as  thole 

condemn  the  old.  In  fhort,  the  Difpute  between  them  in 

(ingle  Article  (one  Part  affirming  one  thing,  and  the  other 
affirming  direttly  the  contrary)  proves  what  I  have  already 


obferved,  that  they  know  not  how  to  reprefent  other  Religions 
fairly,  and  are  not  much  to  be  regarded  in  their  Cenfures  of 
them  ] 

(a)  The  Miffionarie1;  are  fo  additted  themfelves  to  equivo¬ 
cations  and  mental  Refervations,  that  they  cannot  believe  any 
body  fincere.  (*)  Ubi  Sttpr.  p.  1  x  x . 

This 
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SbS,  ™sgr°fs  Ignorance  of  Nature  makes  great  Numbers  attribute  its  moft  common  EfFedk 
tural effefts  to  loine  evil  Oenius  .  But  this  pievails  chiefly  among  the  common  People,  and  eipeciallv  t) 
to  Demons  or  Women,  who  endeavour  to  appeafe  it  by  impious  and  ridiculous  Ceremonies  ’  SomptiLcfJ 
Spmts'  Genius  is  one  of  their  Idols,  or  rather  the  Demon  which  inhabits  it  (a)  ;  v'!' 

Mountain  or  great  Tree,,  or  an  imaginary  Dragon  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  in  "the  *Sk  ” 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea  ;  or  elfe,  which  is  ftill  more  extravagant,  it  lhall  be  the  Quinte/  °r 
.  of Tome  Animal  forinftance,  a  Fox,  an  Ape,  a  Tortoife,  a  Frog,  fife.  This  is  what  tW 

ca  l.  Tfing,  or  elfe  f au  quay,  or  Quay  fingly,  whiclr  fignifies  Monder,  or  home  verv  f,™;,;  7 
Thing.  J  Buzing 

Ridiculous  They  affirm,  that  thefe  Animals  after  they  have  lived  a  Ions;  Time  Wp  th  v 

S^ir  P“f  Vnf  ,their  EffT>,  a"d  °f  themfelves  of  whatever  is  grofs  and  earthly  Jff 

vilainous  molt  fubtle  Part  which  remains,  delights  to  difturb  the  Imagination  of  Men  w 

Pricib,  A  Fox  thus  purified  is  terribly  to  be  fear’d.  When  they  are  lick,  and  the  FevÏ  hi 

make  them  rave,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  Demon  that  torments  them  •  Prefently  the  f  "ft  f° 

‘he  fau  *P>  ™d  ‘j  is  inconceivable  how  many  jugling  Tricks  they  perform  and  what  Din 
make  in  the  Houfe.  11  L11Lf 

It  is  thus  the  Demon  deludes  the  People,  and  even  the  Smatterers  among;  the  Leirro  I 

But  he  makes  Ufe  chiefly  of  three  Sorts  of  Inventions,  which  contribute  »reatlv  to  keen  ' 
in  Ignorance.  ,  &  ^  ”  lncm 

whopropa-  Chtnefe  cad  Swan  ming j  that  is,  telling  of  Fortunes.  The  Countrv  L 

tgeiîine0rtune  u  °/  th1ofe.PeoPle  wPo  calculate  Nativiti  3. .  They  are  generally  blind,  and  go  from  Hou/to 
S’  Houfe,  playing  on  a  kind  of  Theorbo,  offering  to  tell  one’s  Fortune  for  about  aHalfnennv 
It  is  furprizmg  to  hear  the  Extravagancies  they  utter  concerning  the  eight  Letters  J,"  r 
.  the  Year,  the  Day,  the  Month,  and  Hour  of  a  Pe, Lon's  Birth,  which  for  That  ReÎon  is  “C 
Pa-tje,  They  foretel  in  a  general  Manner  the  Misfortunes  wherewith  you  are  threatened  ■  th  1 
commonly  promile  you  Riches  and  Honours  with  great  Succefs  in  Trade  or  Study  •  they  T 
acquaint  you  with  the  Caufe  of  your  own  Diftemper,  or  that  of  your  Children  and  the >' 
fon  of  your  Father’s  and  Mother’s  Death,  which  they  always  pretend  is  owing’ to  feme 
tnat  has  been  offended  and  muft  be  appeasd,  and  a  certain  Bonza  mull  be  lent  for  fife  ’r f 
what  they  have  foretold  comes  to  pafs  by  mere  Chance  then  the  People  are  confirmed  in  their' 
Errors  ;  but  if  their  Prédirions  prove  falfe,  they  are  ûtisfied  with  faying  :  That  this  Man  did 
not  underjtana  his  Bufmefs ,  Pu  ling.  »  u 

DrawiHgof  The  fécond  Thing  is  drawing  the  Lots  called  Pa  qua  or  Ta  qua-,  which  is  to  confnlt 
the  Spirits  often.  Tnere  are  feveral  Ways  of  doing  this,  but  the  moll  common  is  to  L 
before  an  Image  and  to  burn  certain  Perfumes,  knocking  the  Forehead  feveral  Times  agaiifft 
the  Ground.  There  is, alio  near  the  Image  a  Box  full  of  flat  Sticks  half  a  Foot  Ion»  inifribed 
with  Enigmatic  Changers  which  pafs  for  To  many  Oracles  :  After  making  feverafÊows  they 
let  fall  one  at  a  venture,  the  Senfe  of  whofe  Charafters  is  explain’d  by  the  Bonza  who  nrefid^ 
often  at  the  Ceremony  ;  or  elfe  they  confult  a  large  Writing  which  is  ftuck  agaiaft  the  Wall 
whereby  they  difeover  all  the  Conjuration.  This  is  what  they  pradife  when  they  undertake  any 
Bu.bnefs.-pr  are  Letting  out  on  a' Journey,  when  they  are  going  to  fell  or  buv  an'y  Thin»  or  are 

about  marrying  their  Children,  and  upon  a  hundred  other  Occafions,  in  order  to  fecure  a 
lucky  Day  and  happy  Succefs.  2 

tlfiliorr  But  the ‘Iw’d  C°ntrivance  is  the  moft  ridiculous  of  all,  and  what  the  Chinefi  are  moft  in- 
lucky’  Poll-  dilated  with,  they  call  it  Fongfiwt,  that  is.  Wind  and  Water,  by  which  they  mean  He 

Houfe/  etc  0r  IFT"  0t  c-  H°ufe>  fd  .****%  of  a  Burying-place.  If  by  Chance  a 

-  •  >  Neighbour  builds  a  Houfe  m  a  Situation  fo  contrary  to  yours  that  one  of  the  Corners  of  his 

is  oppofite  to  the  Side  ot  yours,  it  is  fufficient  to  make  you  believe  that  all  is  loft  ;  it  creates 
a  Hatred  that  cannot  be  extinguifh’d  as  long  as  the  new  Houfe  Hands,  and  is  even  Grounds  for 
a  Profecution  before  the  Mandarin.  But  if  this  has  no  Effed,  the  onlv  Remedy  you  have  left 
is  to  fet  up  a  Dragon,  or  feme  other  Monfter,  made  of  baked  Clay,  on  the  middle  of  your 
Root  ;  the  Earthen  Dragon  muft  give  a  terrible  Look  towards  the  fatal  Corner,  which  threatens 
you  and  opens  a  dreadful  Mouth,  as  it  were  to  fwallovv  up  the  evil  Fonp-  (hwi,  that  is  the  had 
Mir  (  :  ) ,  and  then  you  will  be  a  little  more  iecure. 

r>, filtration  of  This  was  the  Method  taken  by  the  Governor  of  Kyen  chang  to  defend  himfelf  n»ainft  the 
*  *hahrin-  leiult  s  Çhurch,  which  is  built  upon  an  Eminence,  and  overlooks  his  Palace  Handing  at  the 
foot  ot  it.  He  had  hkewife  the  wife  Precaution  to  turn  the  Apartments  thereof  a  little  fidewavs- 
and  .rafted  about  two  hundred  Paces  from  the  Church  a  kind  of  Building  or  Gatehoufe  three 
tones  high,  to  ward  oft  the  Influence  of  the  Tyen  chu  tang,  or,  Church  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven. 
By  M,stortune  th's  fécond  Gate  became  the  fuppofed  Caufe  of  the  fécond  Governor’s  Death  : 

:,°  f-1  Ma,ldarm  having  been  troubled  with  a  Defluxion  of  grofs  Humours  in  his  Breaft, 
Wolfe  eryw,-gm>  n  was  taken  for  granted,  that  this  Houfe  of  three  Stories,  whofe 
.y,,,,!"'-  verX  w  nte,.  was  the  Occafion  of  his  Diforder  ;  whereupon  they  were  immediately 
dauled  over  with  black,  in  order  to  produce  a  contrary  Effect  But  this  Expedient  not  focceediny, 
uxy  n  agmed  it  was  apply’d  too  late,  and  accordingly  the  Mandarin  dyed.  After  which,  upon 

a  like  Conceit,  they  were  whitewaflied  again  as  at  firii  1 

to  S3JÏÏL SasmaÏdmYkc0,Ühe  W°dS  î.do!  andJIïmon  (*)  *r  Ai*  Word  F«g  JM,  they  underlhnd  not  only  a  cor- 
fronf  the  fmam  aS  S 1  '  ,h  '  f  "  ?7  "*  "F*  Air  which  caufe  D.leafes,  but  alio  a  kfed  ol  Curie  which 

are  raVofX  tae  Nature  *■*  th“’  ^  «“>  “ 

s  Many 
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Place  for  the  Door  with'th^Dalf ^  rMU^^  "l1 11  reSald  t0  the  Situation  of  a  Houfe,  the  chintfi  h-- 
But  that  wherein  theXflS  L  °f  bui,dinS  the  Stove  for  Effing  the,  Rice:  2'“ 

are  a  fort  of  Impoftorf j£Z2  $  A^f  «T*™*  the  SePulchres  of  the  Dead.  Thereof * 
have  a  lucky  Afpeâ:  •  and  when  °V,  ™  6  °c  ^IK  ln§  out  all  the  Mountains  and  Hills,  which 

fixed  on  feme  Place  ’no  Sum  5f  Mn  uS  a  S«at  many  jugling  Tricks,  theV  have 

Piece  of  Ground  Sul«  of  Money  is  thought  too  great  for-  the Mate  of  that  happy 

itfelf,  becautf  they  are^erfwldfd^that 'the  H*  ^"r’  ‘"rf0?16  S?nfe>  mor.e  Precious  than  Life 
ridiculous  Chimera.  In  thort  if  mv  PMJnhapptnels  of  Life  depends' upon  this 

the  fame  Age,  if  he  attains  his  F)nrt  •>  n  US  S'^atei"  Talents  and  Capacity  than  others  of 
lèverai  Child™,  or  Hve  m  a  trood  Sd^  ^  °r  is  raifed  to  a  Mandarinat,  if  he  has 

but  it  is  becaufe  hisHoufe  fshamlf  ’  K°7'^  "dthert0  his  Wit>  Skill=  nor  Probity, 

an  admirable  Fongjhwi.  ^  ua  e  ,  it  is  became  the  Sepulchre  of  his  Anceftors  has 

telligence,  the  Au&m  andG^emw  o°f  dfThin^haveR1^"  ^  i°f  1  “  In"  Reflea;°"s 

his  Phyfics  rDo^o  br£  :7^  1S  ^  the  °riginal  of  the  World,  'er,a““!-  ■. 

Mwhetsuh?  °r°  Sr&  î£  Mfottnomy’ the  principks  üf  his 

PhibfopÎe  W?  (hah6  fee  ^  F  pS’  whether  he  fPeaks  «a  Natural  or  a  Moral 

Men  who  "inThe  £  nciS  s  a  J  r  **“  Vt™*  B!indnef*  of  thefe  imaSina>T  learned 

who  itlr  p  oveno  at  d  or  in  tbe,r  S^m’  ^  f°  little  amo"S  ^felves, 

of  Proof  there  beL  neiiher  ft  r  7  ^  ,™.ann.er>  !he  ™"gs  which  (land  molt  in  need 
the  Principles  they  down  J  n°r  “7  “  ^  Condufions  which  they  draw  from 

and  with  Difficultradmit^anv'fVb  "m  ^a-nt  t0  diftmguifli  the  true  from  the  falfe, 

would  be  behS  unoHrl  7  hmLW^1Ch  ‘j  not/UPPorted  by  evident  Reafons,  while  they 

a  «Sfê&çïSr  ssi  b&5*  -i-*  ”'“f‘ 

Fnlmn0fd:nP!,1,OlOph=r,  "amed  Chn’  is  the  Author  of  the  following  Trad,  which  is  written  in  rn  a  ■ 

wherein  the  PffiHffinh1^  W?S-  tral?fla*ed  ,from  the  Chinefi  by  P.  Dentrecolles.  This  Dialogue  of  »' Tratlfc 
wherein  the  Philofopher  explains  his  Sentiments  concerning  the  Origin  and  State  of  the  World  •writte,,  b-v 

{MS  iSSiSL 5r&  w°*  “““ tral  -*  -  k®”' 

&&&&&&&  &&,  ââââ-ââââââââ'ââââââtiâ^ 


'  A  DIALOGUE  wherein  Chin,  a  Modern  Chinefe  Philofopher,  declares 
his  Opinion  concerning  the  Origin  and  State  of  the  World. 

IN  a  certain  delightful  Place,  were  one  beheld  as  in  Perfpedive  feveral  fine  Country  Houfes 

a  curious  green  Arbor  was  formed,  in  which  feveral  Perfons  alfembled  to  enioy  the  cool  Bee’  fm/ST™ 
zes,  and  converfe  together  during  the  Heats  of  the  Summer.  Chance  bavin?  conducted  a  Stem 
ger  thither,  they  invited  him  to  fit  down;  and  as  they  judged  him  likely  to  contribute  to  the 
Pleafureof  Convention,  they  intreated  him  to  ftay  a  few  Days  with  them,  and  gratify  the  ear 
neft  Defire  they  had  to  hear  him  Difcourfe.  This  he  confented  to  without  any  Difficulty,  and  foon 
drew  together  a  Crowd  of  Auditors,  who  were  extremely  pleafed  with  the  free  and  lively  Manner 
in  which  he  handled  feveral  Points  of  Hiftory  and  Morality.  J 

The  Fame  of  thefe  Affemblies  having  foon  reached  thé  adjacent  Towns,  a  learned  Man  be 
longing  to  a  neighbouring  City,  defirous  of  aftifting  at  them,  came  to  the  Place,  where  he  found 
a  great  Number  of  Perfons  together.  As  he  entered  the  Arbor,  one  of  the  Company  who  per¬ 
ceived  him  rofe  up,  and  approaching  the  Stranger  who  fat  in  the  Place  of  Honour  :  Sir,  fayed  he 
in  his  Ear,  this  venerable  Perfon  juft  cbme  in,  is  very  famous  for  his  profound  Erudition  and  his 
Name  is  Chin  vu  quey  :  He  is  a  briik  lively  Man,  bigotted  to  his  own  Opinions,  and  who  in  a 
Difpute  will  not  fubmit  to  the  moft  learned  Perfons  in  the  Empire  ;  he  has  /pent 'his  whole  Life 
in  ftudy,  and  read  all  manner  of  Books  ;  if  he  once  begins  to  difcourfe  of  the  Dodrine  relatinp- 
to  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth  his  Mouth  is  like  an  unexhauftible  River  which  glides  fwiftly  alon?  * 

I  cannot  imagine  what  could  induce  fo  great  a  Man  to  come  hither.  y 

At  the  fame  inftant  the  Philofopher  entred,  and  looking  round  at  the  Affembly  faluted  them 
with  a  gracious  Air,  moving  both  his  Hands  in  a  complaifant  Manner  :  I  am  informed  Gentle 
men,  fayed  he,  that  Affemblies  are  held  here,  wherein  a  Man  of  Learning  whom  I  fhould  be  ul  d 
to  call  Friend  entertains  the  Company  j  and  I  prefume  he  would  no^  hinder  me  to  nmfb  h v 
his  Knowledge-  P  } 

At  this  Harangue  the  whole  Affembly  looked  upon  each  other  with  fome  Surprize:  For  the 
Stranger  was  a  Perfon  of  no  great  Capacity,  all  his  Merit  conlifting  in  an  agreeable  manner  of 
relating  Matter  of  Hiftoryj  the  reft  ,were  Men  of  no  Learning,  being  Followers  either  of  the 
Sed  of  .Fo  or  Lau,  and  very  much  bigotted  to  their  Images. 

Vol.  I.  S  F  . 


We 


666  A  Dialogue  in  Defence  of  the  Modern  Sect, 

We  are  only  afTembled  here,  replied  the  Stranger,  to  pafs  a  few  Hours  in  Difcourfes,  fitter  to 
divert  the  Mind  than  inftrudt  it;  and  you  know  that  fuch  Converfation  commonly  turns  upon 
the  Hiftoryof  the  Times,  or  popular  Morality,  which  fort  of  Entertainment  cannot  be  agreeable 
to  a  Perfon  of  your  Learning. 

The  Modern  Sage  old  Man,  replied  the  Philofopher,  it  is  your  Modefty  that  makes  you  talk  in  this  Manner, 
Sea  not  in  anq  yOU  feemto  have  too  advantagious  an  Opinion  of  me.  To  fay  the  Truth,  I  have  fpent  all 
Coure  at  my  Time  in  ftudy,  and  even  own  that  I  have  acquired  fome  Share  of  Knowledge;  but  this  ve¬ 

ry  Knowledge  is  a  Motive  of  Concern  (*)  to  me,  when  I  confider  that  there  is  no  Poftibility  of 
bringing  into  Vogue  at  Court,  either  the  great  Dodtrine  of  Tau,  Shun ,  &c.  or  the  wife  Inftru&i- 
ons  of  fo  many  illuftrious  Men  of  thefe  later  Times,  fuch  as  the  Chew,  the  Chin ,  the  Chang  and 
the  Chu.  I  am  uneafy  to  find  that  thefe  Inftrudtions  are  not  relifhed  by  my  Friends  who  pofiefs 
the  chief  Places  in  the  Government,  but  on  the  contrary  that  the  falfe  Se<5ts  overwhelm  the  Em¬ 
pire  ;  every  body  runs  after  the  Dilufion  ;  nothing  but  Corruption  and  Darknefs  prevail,  while 
the  true  literary  Se£t  is  as  it  were  buried  in  fhameful  Oblivion. 

How  happy  are  we,  replied  the  Stranger,  to  find  a  Perfon  of  your  Reputation  and  Merit  is 
willing  to  gratify  our  Defire  of  hearing  you  1  Condefcend  then  to  take  your  Place  here,  and  ho¬ 
nour  us  with  your  learned  Inftrudtions  :  A  great  Soul  like  yours,  which  afpires  to  reform  the 
World,  fhould  be  always  difpofed  to  communicate  its  Difcoveries  ;  and  our  Underftandings,  narrow 
as  they  are,  cannot  refill  the  Truths  which  you  will  make  known  to  us. 

I  am  very  ready  to  oblige  you,  replied  the  Philofopher;  all  I  fear,  is,  that  I  {hall  fall  Ihort  of 
your  Expectations.  At  the  fame  time  he  faluted  the  Company,  and  fitting  down  in  the  honour¬ 
able  Place  which  was  appointed  him,  upon  what  Subject,  fayed  he,  fhall  I  entertain  you  ?  We 
are  defirous,  anfwered  the  Stranger  in  the  Name  of  the  reft,  to  be  inftrucfted  as  to  what’  preceded 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth. 

What  pre-  ]  confent  to  it,  replied  the  Philofopher  in  a  grave  Tone,  and  therefore  liften  to  what  I  fhall  fay  : 
Formation  0f' Before  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  yet  formed,  there  was  in  the  midft  of  an  immenfe  Void 
the  World,  nothing  but  an  extremely  confufed  Subftance,  When  jen  i  ki.  This  Subftance  in  its  chaotic  State 
was  infinite  and  boundlefs,  Vû  ki  :  That  which  was  fubtile  and  fpirituous  in  this  indefinite  Mafs, 
being  as  it  were  the  Form,  Li  ki ,  and  the  Soul  of  the  Lay  ki,  the  firft  and  fupreme  State  of  the 
Univerfe,  was  the  very  Principle  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  or  the  Bud  which  difclofed  them: 
By  the  fame  Means  an  infinite  Number  of  Beings  were  produced. 

The  Uni-  In  Ihort,  every  thing  that  came  forth,  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  Rank  of  Productions,  whofe 
verfe  how  Springs  are  aftonifhing.  The  World  having  once  gained  all  its  Parts,  thefe  forts  of  Productions, 
pr°  uce.,,  as  t0  the  Manner  of  them  efcape  cur  Seules,  grew  very  rare:  For  we  generally  fee  that  the 

Species  are  propagated  by  ordinary  and  fenfible  Methods;  an  Example  will  exprefs  my  Thoughts 
much  clearer. 

Wood  produces  Worms  within  itfelf,  and  Vermin  are  engendered  on  the  Body  of  Man;  thefe 
Productions  are  of  thofe  Sorts  which  we  call  wonderful,  and  whofe  Manner  of  Generation  we 
are  ignorant  of.  Were  not  the  fpirituous  Particles  of  Sweat  found  on  the  Body  of  Man,  and 
likewife  in  the  Wood  when  it  is  corrupted,  what  could  be  the  Origin  of  thefe  Infe&s?  (-}-)  By  the 
fame  Rule  we  may  fay,  that  what  is  found  of  a  more  fubtile  and  vivifying  Nature  in  the  Lay  ki 

or 


(•_)  Thefe  Complaints  of  the  Chinefe  Philofophers  deferve  to 
be  taken  Notice  of  :  HadhisSyftem  prevailed  among  the  lite¬ 
rary  Sett,  he  had  not  complained  as  he  does,  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  Literati  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  relifh  it. 

(p)  It  appears  from  this  Reafoning  of  the  Chinefe  Philofopher, 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  Infects  were  ingendred  from  Eggs, 
but  from  Corruption.  But  the  Falacy  of  this  Principle  would 
clearly  appear  to  him,  was  he  to  view  with  Microfcopes  the 
admirable  Strutture  of  thefe  little  Infects  with  refpett  to  the 
Variety,  Minutenefs,  and  Propiety  of  their  Organs. 

Our  Philofopher,  like  all  thofe  who  endeavour  to  fupprefs 
the  Knowledge  of  a  firft  Caufe,  is  fo  weak  in  his  Syftem,  that  to 
form  it  he  lays  down  the  moft  abfurd  and  chimerical  Principles, 
and  would  have  his  own  Fittions  pafs  for  fundamental  Truths  ; 
Whence  one  may  fee  he  had  to  do  with  very  defpicable  Adver¬ 
saries.  Is  this  Tay  hi ,  as  he  calls  it,  this  fhapelefs  Mafs,  this  fu¬ 
preme  Indefinite  which  preceded  all  finite  Being,  fe If  exiltant? 
Has  this  moft  fubtile  Part  of  the  Tay  ki,  bellowed  on  itfelf  the 
Motion  which  it  gives  to  other  Beings,  or  has  it  received  the 
fame  from  fome  other  Being  which  was  the  firft  Mover? 
Could  this  fine  Order  of  the  Univerfe,  this  Difpofition  of  its 
Parts  always  the  fame,  thele  animated  thinking  rational  Be¬ 
ings  whole  Attions  are  free,  be  the  Effett  of  a  blind  Caufe 
which  atts  by  Chance,  which  prepares  nothing,  puts  nothing  in 
Order,  and  choofes  nothing,  is  without  Will  and  without  Un- 
derftanding?  Yet  his  Principles  eftablifh  thefe  Dottrines,  which 
none  but  a  M  m  void  both  of  Senfe  and  Reafon,  would  main¬ 
tain.  For  on  fight  of  a  Palace,  wherein  Symetry  and  Propor¬ 
tion  as  nicely  obferved,  would  any  one  offer  to  affert  that  the 
Stones  afTembled  in  that  curious  Order,  and  ranged  themfelves 
fo  as  to  form  the  different  Apartments?  That  the  Wall  and  the 
Wood  work  eretted  themfelves  in  order  to  fupport  the  Roof 
which  afterwards  placed  itfelf  thereon  ?  In  a  Word,  that  this 
Palace,  furnhhed  according  to  the  moft  perfett  Rules  of  Archi- 
tettme,  was  the  whimfical  Effett  of  mere  Chance?  In  reading 
a  Hiftory  or  Poem  fraught  with  the  moft  remarkable  Events, 
will  any  body  fay  it  is  the  fortuitous  Concurrence  of  Charac¬ 
ters,  ranged  by  Chance  in  the  Order  neceffary  to  deferibe  fuch 
a  Series  of  Events,  and  connett  them  together  ?  A  Child  of 
there  Years  old  would  laugh  at  fuch  Reafoning.  Thefe  Works 


of  Art  plainly  fhew,  that  they  were  raifed  by  wife  and  induf- 
trious  Operators.  But  what  muft  we  think  of  the  Strutture  of 
this  World,  which  comprizes  the  moft  aftonifhing  Wonders  ? 
This  fufpended  and  inmoveable  Earth  which  bears  us  ;  thofe 
Riches  which  annually  fpring  out  of  its  Bofom,  to  fupply  the 
various  Wants  of  Mankind  ;  that  immenfe  Arch  of  Heaven, 
which  moves  continually  round  this  Globe,  and  covers  us  ;  thofe 
Abyffes  of  Air  and  Water  which  encompafs  us  ;  thatfpacious 
Refervoir  of  Water  called  the  Ocean,  which  furrounds  the  Earth, 
and  is  fo  reftrained  within  Bounds,  that  it  never  paffes  beyond 
them,  butin  its  greateft  Fury  dailies  its  foaming  Billows  againft 
the  Shore  ;  that  Sun  and  thofe  Stars  which  give  us  Light  ;  and 
whofe  Motions  are  fo  confiant  and  regular,  that  for  fo  many 
Ages  not  the  leaf!  Change  has  happened  in  them  ;  thofe  Ani¬ 
mals  of  fo  many  different  Kinds  ;  that  natural  Inftintt  which 
diretts  them  to  purfue  what  is  for  their  Benefit,  and  avoid  what 
is  hurtful  to  them  ;  the  Manner  in  which  they  are  renewed 
every  Day  by  the  Affiftance  of  Food,  and  their  Species  propa¬ 
gated  by  Means  of  Generation  ;  the  Human  Body,  that  Mailer- 
piece  of  Art,  formed  out  of  vile  Matter,  its  feveral  Parts  and 
their  Ufes:  That  Soul  which  animates  it,  is  intimately  united 
with  it,  and  fets  all  the  Springs  of  it  in  Motion  ;  which  thinks, 
reafons,  deliberates,  forms  diftintt  Images  of  Things  deftroyed 
as  if  they  were  Hill  in  being,  preferves  the  Remembrance  of 
what  is  paft  as  if  it  was  prelent  ;  which  is  tree,  and  determines 
to  att  juft  as  it  pleafes.  I’o  fay  that  all  this  can  be  explained 
by  certain  Combinations  of  a  moft  iubtile  Matter,  indued  with 
an  inherent  animating  Power,  is  to  abufe  Reafon,  and  ftifle  the 
clearcft  Convittions  :  It  is  to  (hut  ones  Ears,  and  refufe  to  hear 
the  Voice  of  all  Creatures  which  are  marked  with  the  Seal  of 
the  Supreme  Intelligent  Being  who  made  them,  and  are  incef- 
fantly  telling  us  that  they  are  the  Work  of  his  Hands.  Yet 
thus  it  is,  that  while  all  Creatures  to  the  vileit  Infetts  proclaim 
the  Power  of  the  Creator,  we  meet  with  pretended  Philofophers, 
who  wholly  given  up  to  frivolous  Syllems  and  loll  in  their  own 
vain  Thoughts,  endeavour  to  root  out  of  their  Hearts  the  Opini¬ 
on  of  a  Deity  ;  and  raife  Clouds  to  darken  that  pure  Light  which, 
ihines  about  them,  in  Spight  of  all  their  Atternps  to  extinguift 
it. 


■and  refuting  thofe  of  F  O  and  L  A  U. 

Bud  from  whence^hp  h"6’  w*llc]1  immediately  preceded  all  infinite  Beings,  was  as  it  were  the 
thoroughly  T  will  A  Cgens  anc^  t  le  Earth  were  produced  :  But  that  you  may  underftand  me 
Eyes.  &  7  dfaW  a  FlgUle  011  Paper>  which  wil1  ky  the  whole  at  one  View  before  your 

A  M  A  P  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  at  the  Time  of  their  FOR¬ 
MATION. 
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I.  H  E  Particles  Tang, ,  as  the  mod  pure,  mod  fubtile,  and  mod  light,  fly  off,  rife  up,  flat-  Explained  by 
JL  ter  about  and  embrace  the  red.  2.  The  Particles  In,  lefs  pure,  and  by  Confequence  Gravitation,"' 
more  heavy,  fubfide,  and  by  that  Means  unite  together  in  the  Middle.  3.  All  that  which  encom- 
paffes  whatever  is  vifible  are  Particles  of  the  Univerfe  fo  very  fmall,  that  they  have  no  fenfible 
Figure,  that  is  Hyu  ki. 

But  how  do  you  underdand,  fays  one  of  the  Company,  that  the  Tang,  that  is  the  more  fubtile  Formation  of 
Particles,  and  the  In,  or  the  more  grofs  Particles,  fhould  be  feparated  from  what  you  call  Tay  ki -,  the  Sun  and 
and  in  Confequence  of  this  Separation  there  fhould  be  formed  a  Sun,  a  Moon,  and  ail  the  Stars  ?  planets- 
I’ll  explain  this  to  you,  replied  the  Philofopher:  The  fined  Matter  of  the  Tang,  or  of  the 
Aflemblage  of  the  more  fubtile  Particles,  formed  the  Sun  ;  the  led  grofs  Subdance  of  the  In  or 
of  the  grofs  Particles,  compofed  in  their  Turn  the  Moon;  the  Stars  were  formed  of  the  lame 
took  their  Places,  and  made  their  Revolutions  in  the  Heavens  :  All  which  Things  became  vifible 
becaufe  thenceforward  they  had  their  determinate  Figure. 

The  In  on  their  Side  being  united  together,  and  the  grofs  Particles  being  linked  one  to  another,  of  theEaiw 
formed  the  Earth,  which  is  placed  in  the  Middle  of  thefe  immenfe  Spaces.  Shortly  after  the  Earth  Water  and 
had  in  its  Bofom,  and  on  its  fuperfices,  all  the  Elements  well  fixed,  as  Fire,  Wood,  &c.  and  in  Air* 
a  Word,  all  the  red  of  the  Beings  here  below,  which  having  every  one  their  particular  Configura¬ 
tion,  were  eafily  didinguifhed.  Attend  to  this  Comparifon,  which  will  explain  what  I  have  been 
faying  :  The  Air  which  we  continually  breathe  when  expired  is  rarified  and  dilated  ;  it  has  like- 
wife  fome  Degree  of  Heat,  and  mud  be  referred  to  the  Tang:  But  when  by  Infpiration  it  enters 
into  our  Lungs,  it  is  compreffed  and  condenfed  ;  it  alfo  partakes  fomething  of  the  Coldnefs  which 
it  ought  to  bring,  and  is  by  that  Means  of  the  Nature  of  the  In. 

Let  us  return  to  the  fird  Combinations  of  the  World  :  Thefe  kinds  of  Corpufcles  which  Of  the  five 
make  what  is  called  In  being  joined  and  fitted  to  each  other,  the  Earth  and  the  Water  werefform-  Events, 
ed  of  it,  and  the  five  Elements  began  to  exid.  The  Tang  and  the  fmallefl  Atoms  remained  fuf- 
pended  and  furrounded  all  this  inactive  Mafs,  fluttering  and  wheeling  round  about  it  without 
ceafing.  A  Hen’s  Egg  may  afford  a  flight  Image  hereof  ;  may  not  the  Earth  be  faid  to  be  the 
Yolk  of  the  Egg,  which  appears  fufpended  and  fixed  in  the  Middle,  where  it  remains  immove¬ 
able?  May  not  the  Heavens  be  looked  upon  as  the  White,  which  embraces  the  Part  that  is  in  the 
Center,  moves  about  it,  and  continues  in  the  fame  Condition  without  any  thing  changing  Place. 

The  Motion  of  the  Heavens  is  thus  confiant  and  durable  ;  that  fubtile .  and.  fluid  Matter  moves  of  the  Caufç 
and  circulates  without  ceafing  ;  and  by  this  Motion  which  is  peculiar  to  itfelf  caufes  the  Variety  of  Motion, 
of  Seafons,  and  forms  the  Winds,  Clouds,  Thunder  and  Rain, 

The  Production  of  Mankind  and  other  Beings  came  afterwards,  and  the  whole  Univerfe  was  or  Mankind 
then  brought  to  Perfection  :  In  fhort,  all  that  one  can  imagine  of  what  is  lively,  fpiritual,  and  ex-  and  other^ 
cellent  in  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  becoming  colleaed  and  united  together  in  the  higheft  De-  Edn£S4 
gree  of  Perfedion  poffible,  has  given  a  wonderful  Birth  to  thefe  extraordinary  Men,  who  in  their 
Turn  have  contributed  to  the  Improvement  of  Nature.  But  for  fear  you  have  not  yet  juftly 
conceived  my  Meaning,  I  (hall  make  Ufe  of  a  fécond  Figure  by  which  you  will  eafily  underftand  it. 
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A  Dialogue  in  Defence  of  the  Modern  Sect, 


U  Noon. 


Ge  \  lé 


he  I  the  Sun. 
ùole il  I 


Motion  or 
the  Heavens 


Local  Hell 
of  the  Bo.'z- 
zas  deny’d, 
and  their 
Gods  proved 
Fiftions. 


What  be¬ 
comes  of  the 
Soul  after 
Heath. 


Tfê  Midnight. 

i.  fri  H  E  Heavens  encompafs  and  furround  the  Earth,  moving  from  the  Left  to  the  Right  : 

JL  There  are  two  fixed  Poles,  one  in  the  North,  the  other  in  the  South  ;  there  is  in  the  Uni- 
verfe  no  fixed  Points  of  either  Eaft  or  Weft  5  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  a  proper  Senfe  high  or 
low. 

2.  The  Space  which  the  Sun  runs  thro’  in  the  Heavens  diftinguifhes  the  Hours  ;  when  it  is 
exa&ly  at  the  Point  marked  U,  then  it  is  Noon  ;  when  exactly  in  the  Point  Tfê,  it  is  Midnight: 
And  fo  of  the  Reft. 

The  Sun  is  the  pure  Tang  ;  it  begins  to  take  its  Courte  from  the  Hour  of  Midnight,  and  comes 
to  us.  When  it  rifes  every  thing  in  the  Univerfe  depending  upon  Tang  ferments  and  refumes  frefh 
Strength:  From  Noon  it  begins  to  decline,  and  then  every  thing  of  the  Nature  of  Tang  grows 
weak  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  which  belongs  to  In,  aflumes  new  (*)  Vigour. 

But,  fayed  one  of  the  Auditors,  if  the  Heaven  is  a  fluid  and  light  Body,  in  what  Place  will  you 
fix  the  Deity  To  whang,  Ta  hi  ?  If  the  Earth  is  only  an  Aflcmblage  of  thick  and  heavy  Particles, 
where  will  be  the  Abode  of  (-f*)  Ten  vang  ?  Where  do  the  Spirits  lodge  that  are  the  Executio¬ 
ners  of  his  Juftice?  In  fhort,  where  will  you  place  Hell? 

You  may  be  certain,  replied  the  Philofopher,  that  the  Heaven  is  a  very  fine  and  light  Sub- 
ftance,  which  is  continually  agitated  and  in  Motion:  Judge  then  if  it  be  capable  of  containing 
any  heavy  Thing  ;  it  can  fupport  nothing  but  what  is  of  the  fame  Nature  with  itfelf  ;  how  then 
can  the  Deities,  fuch  as  you  reprefent  them,  inhabit  there  ?  In  the  Day-time,  a  clear  Sky  rolls 
over  our  Heads,  while  the  dark  Sky  advancing  by  little  and  little,  brings  Night  along  with  it  y 
the  Day  afterwards  appears  again,  and  this  Motion  is  confiant  and  regular:  Suppofe  then  that 
To  whang ,  and  his  Train  of  inferior  Gods,  had  their  Palace  in  the  Sky,  thefe  Gods  would  be 
carried  along  conftantly  with  the  Sky,  and  make  an  infinite  Number  of  Circumgirations.  Is  this 
a  well  contrived  Syftem  ? 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  Earth:  This  is  manifeftly  an  enormous  Mafs,  a  Compofition  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  Mud,  Clay,  and  Stones,  which  are  heaped  up,  and  kept  together  by  their  own  proper 
Weigh  :  If  then  you  ftation  Ten  vang  and  his  Train  in  this  Place,  the  Court  of  this  effential 
God  muft  then  be  in  this  Heap  of  Water  and  Mud  :  Don’t  you  fee  that  thefe  Things  are  no¬ 
thing  but  mereFi&ions  ? 

Let  us  leave  the  Deities  then,  replied  one  of  the  Aflembly,  becaufe  you  are  too  much  preju¬ 
diced  againft  them  :  But  what  are  become  of  thofe  great,  thofe  extraordinary  Men,  of  whom  yon 
have  fpoken  in  fuch  pompous  Terms,  and  have  put  on  an  Equality  with  Heaven  and  Earth  ? 
For  as  the  Heaven  and  Earth  are  real,  and  fubfift  thefe  Heroes  of  Antiquity,  ought  likewife  to 
exift:  Are  we  to  fuppoie,  according  to  your  Principles,  that  a  Fo  hi,  a  Whang  ti ,  a  Tau,  or  a 
Confu çius ,  ceafe  to  exift  when  they  ceafe  to  appear  here  below  ? 

You  are  to  underftand,  replied  the  Philofopher,  that  before  thofe  Sages  were  born  among  us, 
the  Li  and  the  Ki,  the  two  Parts  whereof  they  are  compofed,  prexfifted  in  the  Heaven  and  the 
Earth  .  The  fame  Inftant  that  a  great  Man  is  formed,  thefe  Li  and  Ki  are  united  together;  and 
from  this  Union  he  takes  his  Origin.  When  he  dies,  his  fine  Qualities  and  Endowments,  his  Pei- 

fetftions  and  Dodxine,  becomes  the  Admiration  and  Standard  of  future  Ages;  they  continue  to 

fubfift, 


(*)  On  feeing  thefe  two  Figures  ’drawn  by  the  Chinefe  Philo¬ 
fopher,  the  Reader  perhaps  may  afk  if  in  China  they  ftill  be¬ 
lieve  the  Earth  tobefquare.  The  Philofopher  feems  to  follow 
the  ancient  Opinion,  that  favours  the  Name  of  Chong  que,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Middle,  which  the  Chinefe  gave  to  their  Empire  : 
Imagining  the  Earth  to  be  fquare,  that  they  poffefl'ed  the  grea¬ 
ter  Part  of  it,  and  that  all  the  reft  confifted  only  of  certain  Pie¬ 
ces  of  Land  placed  round  about  it  by  way  of  Ornament.  This 
Notion  is  not  fuitable  to  a  Globe,  where  the  Middle  may  be 
found  on  any  Part  of  the  Surface.  But  ftnee  the  Europeans  have 


been  at  Pe  kin*,  the  Chinefe  who  vifited  them,  or  are  any  way 
verfed  in  Mathematics,  have  forfaken  that  grofs  Error,  which 
obtains  at  prefent  only  among  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  Afro- 

nom  y  :  Juft  as  we  erred  for  many  Ages  in  Europe,  with  Kefpett 
to  the  Rotundity  of  the  Earth,  the  Antipodes,  &V.  The 
nefe  Mathenntitians  fuppofed  the  Earth  to  refemble  in  Shape, 
a  Men's  Egg.  The  Word  Fang,  which  ftgnifies  Square,  ought  to 
be  rendered  Solid,  Firm. 

(I)  This  is  the  Pluto  of  the  Chinefe  Idolaters,  who  worlhip 
Fo. 
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and  refuting  thofi  of  F  O  and  LAU 

is 'deft roved  'klVn  r'™  ‘VP*  °f  Heaven  and  Earth'  Indeed  the  Body  of  a  Sage 

<roes  to  be  reunftli  f  J’  V  ‘  'PT  makeS  him  what  he  is>  that  noble  Part  of  himfelf, 
die  Heaven  and  Firrl  ^  'is ea,Ven  and  Ealt  l  as  E  was  before  ;  and  as  it  may  be  truelv  fayed  that 
for  ever  (f"  d  E  ‘  W1  alwayS  endure>  there  is  hkewife  Ground  to  fay  that  real  Sages  exift 

thaT  cLi/tT /Ins  u°  had  f  b^n  Jeaklng  t°  the  Philofopher  replied  :  You  acknowledge 

Lati  fount *1  bv  wV  1  alK,7et  Tiadition  informs  us  that  he  went  to  confult  the  illuftrious 

than^ror^mnlTp111^  7onr .fff-tfp  reP'y’d  the  philofopher,  I  confider  him  no  otherwife  Principle  of 

What  a  fine  DoftriP  h  TT'fP  ' 16  n,diculoufly  P'etended  to  make  himfelf  immortal  :  f  ■  "ha 

Tndotni  Joanne  has  he  kft  behind  him,  which  has  nothing  forks  Principle,  and  only  teaches 

C'nnfid.pr  -rrtv  L  C  V,  u  Pâfik^C  from  the  Inftrudtions  he  gave  his  Difciples  -doft,  refuted, 

the^rnntr^  °%ll6}  ^ ,  e  ,t0  does  it  not  fab fi/i  while  ü  remains  fojt  and  flexible ?  On 

\  r  th.at  fhfb  defir?P  our  Teeth  their  own  Hardnefs  ?  What  do  you  think 

nno-Vif  f  w  f  Ca ILL  ,NatUre> .  11  tke  Pfoduftion  oi  the  Univerfe,  has  made  foft  what 
ought  to  be  foft  and  hard  what  ought  to  be  hard  :  Suppofe  that  the  Teeth  which  adorn  the 
Mouth  weie  loft  and  flexible  like  the  Tongue,  could  we  then  take  any  Nouriihment  that 
was  m  the  leaft  hard,  iuch  as  the  Grains  of  Rice  boil’d  in  Water,  which  is  ouj-  ordinary  Food  ? 

And  ft  we  were  not  m  a  Condition  to  take  this  Food,  how  could  we  poffibly  live  fevera! 

Ages,  as  they  make  us  vainly  hope  ?  Thde  are  idle  and  chimerical  Notions 

Let  us  apply  this  curious  Principle  of  Lau-tfe,  who  would  have  every  thing  foft,  to  Natural  as  contrary 
Phtlofophy  and  Morality  :  We  divide  the  Metals  into  five  Kinds,  according  to  their  Colour  to  Na,aro 
Now  if  you  tell  me  that  Gold  and  Silver,  which  are  fo  highly  valued,  are  naturally  inclinable  to  *3" 
be  fort,  becaule  the  Ornaments  made  of  them  are  eafily  wrought,  I  anfwer  :  That  thefe  Metals 
are  not  deferving  of  fuch  great  Efteem,  at  leaft  with  refpect  to  the  Ufe  they  have  in  Life  for 
after  all  they  aie  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  Veftels  and  other  Ornaments  not  very  neceftary  ; 
whereas  lion,  which  is  of  a  lower  Rank  among  Metals,  ferves  purely  by  its  hard  Property  to 
open  the  Furrows  which  enrich  us  with  Grain,  and  furnifti  Provifion  for  our  Subfiftence,  the 
Hardnefs  of  Iron  renders  it  fit  for  feveral  other  Occafions:  For  inftance,  to  prepare  our  Food 
which  we  could  not  make  Uie  of  without  its  Affiftance  ;  to  make  Weapons  of,  which  by 
putting  an  End  to  War  are  the  Caufe  of  Peace  and  Plenty  to  the  Nation,  which  terrify  or  extir¬ 
pate  Robbers,  and  fecure  the  public  Safety. 

Let  us  come  to  Morality  :  Thofe  fond  and  languiftfing  Paffions  for  the  Female  Sex,  don’t  they  Inconfiiient 
proceed  from  a  foft  and  effeminate  Heart  ?  If  Women  had  any  Refolution,  durft  we  take  the  with  Mo~ 
leaft  Liberty  in  their  Prefence  ?  There  would  be  no  coming  near  them  but  as  we  do  Fire,  which  ralit/‘ 
no  Man  plays  with  unpunifhed  :  Our  Thing,  that  precious  Gift  of  Fohi ,  greatly  exalts  the  Cha¬ 
racter  Kang,  that  is  to  fay,  whatever  has  Firmnefs  ;  on  the  contrary,  your  Lau  tfe  praifes  nothing 
but  Tew,  which  fignifies  Softnefs,  and  is  entirely  oppofite  to  the  Dodtrine  of  our  Canonical 
Books. 

Moreover  it  is  certain,  that  the  Life  of  Man  never  exceeds  a  hundred  Years,  and  yet  he  flat-  His  Domine 
ters  them  with  the  Hopes  of  holding  out  for  many  Ages:  He  alfo  pretends  that  the  Tang,  which  of 'making6 
is  the  Soul  of  Man,  is  never  deftroy’d;  and  that  he  has  found  Means  to  fteal  from  Nature  the  Man  iramor: 
vivifying  Virtue  which  he  can  difpofe'of  juft  as  he  pleafes.  tal* 

After  fuch  Pretences  as  thefe,  he  who  had  the  moft  vaft  and  ambitious  Defires  of  all  Man¬ 
kind,  is  fo  filly  as  to  tell  us  that  all  is  Vanity  ;  that  we  ought  to  fet  our  Hearts  on  nothing,  tho’  he  ridiculous 
himfelf  was  more  fond  of  Life  than  any  other  Perfon  ;  that  there  is  nothing  commendable  but 
a  State  of  Inactivity  and  Indolence,  yet  he  himfelf  was  always  extremely  vigorous  in  his  Purfuits: 

To  affedt  Immortality  in  this  Manner  is  only  to  rebel  againft  Nature,  and  againft  the  Laws  of 
Heaven  and  Earth. 

But  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  you  fome  Account  of  this  Lau  tfe,  whom  you  fo  highly 
efteem.  The  following  is  the  Subftance  of  hisHiftory.  He  was  born  towards  the  End  of  th e  if  °* 

Dynafty  of  the  Chew,  near  the  City  of  Lin  pan,  in  the  Diftridtof  Honan.  His  Father,  furnamed 
.Quang,  was  no  more  than  a  poor  Peafant,  who  from  his  Infancy  ferved  as  a  Labourer  in  a 
wealthy  Family:  He  was  feventy  Years  old  before  he  could  meet  with  a  Wife,  but  at  length 
having  gained  the  AfFedtions  of  a  Country  Wench  of  the  Age  of  forty  he  married  her. 

This  Woman  being  one  Day  in  a  folitary  Place,  of  a  fudden  conceived  by  the  fimple  Com-  His  won- 
merce  and  Union  of  the  vivifying  Virtue  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  went  with  Child  of  him  dr°üs  Birth, 
fourfeore  Years.  The  Mafter  whom  file  ferved,  vex’d  that  (lie  fhould  be  fo  long  without  being 
.delivered,  turned  her  out  of  Doors  ;  upon  which  the  was  conftrained  to  lead  a  wandering  Life 
about  the  Country,  till  at  length  under  a  Plumb-Tree  fhe  brought  forth  a  Son  with  Hair  and 
•Eyebrows  as  white  as  Snow.  The  Mother,  who  was  ignorant  of  her  Hufband’s  Family  Name, 
and  knew  only  his  Surname,  called  the  Infant  after  the  Tree  under  which  it  was  born  :  Then 

Vol.  I.  ^  obferving 


(f)  Every  one  of  the  Literati,  let  his  Talents  be  ever  fo  indjf-  Manner  returned  to  the  Etherial  Mafs,  and  become  part  thereof 

ferent,  mull:  obferve  certain  Meafures  when  he  fpeaks  of  Tis  the  fame  as  if  one  fhouid  make  Images  of  Princes,  Philo- 


the  Prince  of  Literature,  and  the  principal  Sages  ol  the  Em- 
oire  :  Thus  our  Philofopher  takes  a  pleafant  Method  to  give 
it.onfuç ius  a  Duration  equal  to  that  of  the  Heaven  and  Earth. 
But  what  he  calls  the  Duration  of  Confuçius,  will  equally  be  the 
Duration  of  Millions  of  Men,  whofe  Souls  have  in  like 


fophers  and  Emperors  out  of  Snow  contained  in  a  VeiTel  ;  the 
Snow  coming  to  melt  all  Dillinétions  ceafe,  and  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  one  uniform  identical  Mais. 

(*)  Head  of  the  Seft  of  Tau  tfe. 
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obferving  that  the  Tips  of  his  Ears  were  exceeding  long,  die  took  from  thence  his  Surname  and 
called  him  Lieul ,  Plumb  Tree  Ear  ;  but  the  People,  who  faw  him  io  very  white,  called  him 
Lau  tfe ,  or  the  old  Boy .  When  he  had  attained  a  certain  Age,  he  became  Library-keeper  to  an 
Emperor  of  the  Chew  ;  by  whofe  Favour  he  obtained  a  fmall  Mandarinat.  He  made  himfelf  a 
Proficent  in  ancient  Hiftory,  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  Rites  of  the  early  Ages;  and  it  was  that 
which  induced  Corfu pus  to  go  and  difeourfe  him  about  the  Ceremonial,  and  the  Talents  of  a  good 
Mandarin.  Lau  tfe  in  his  old  Age  forefaw  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  Chew  Dynafty.  He  got 
on  the  Back  of  a  black  Cow,  and  bending  his  Courfe  Weftward  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  a  difmal 
And  Death.  Valley:  This  Paffage  was  guarded  by  an  Officer  named  /,  and  furnamed  JT/.  The  Book  Tau  tfc\ 
containing  five  thoufand  Sentences,  was  compofed  by  him  in  the  City  of  Chew  foe,  in  the  Dif- 
tridt  of  Tfin  chwen.  At  length  he  died,  and  his  Tomb  is  to  be  feen  at  U. 

This  was  the  Beginning  and  End  of  Lau  tfe  :  He  could  not  while  he  was  living  prevent  the 
Ruin  of  the  Race  of  the  Chew ,  whofe  Subjed  and  Mandarin  he  was;  and  yet  they  would  have 
us  believe  all  the  Fables  which  are  confidently  reported  about  his  pretended  Merit,  and  among 
the  reft,  that  after  his  Death  he  was  placed  at  the  Top  of  all  the  Heavens  in  Quality  of  the 
three  Purities. 

Well!  what  do  you  think,  Sir,  of  the  Dodrine  of  Fo,  which  has  been  brought  to  us  from  the 
Baft,  cried  out  thofe  of  the  Aflembly,  who  were  devoted  to  the  Worfhip  of  this  Idol? 

Fo  his  Doc-  Fo ,  (f  )  replied  the  Philofopher,  is  another  Vifionary,  who  likewife  pretended  to  make  himfelf 
trine  of  the  immortal.  According  to  him  the  whole  World  is  a  mere  Vacuum  without  any  thing  real  in  it  : 

Purfuant  to  which  fine  Principle  he  would  have  us  think  of  nothing,  but  reduce  the  Heart  to  a 
mere  Vacuum ,  that  is,  empty  it  of  all  Affedions,  and  go  fo  far  as  even  to  forget  ourfelves,  as  tho’ 
we  had  no  Exiftence.  We  have  Eyes  and  Ears,  and  yet  we  muft  neither  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  : 
Thefe  Organs  ought  to  be  void  of  every  Objed  ;  that  is  their  State  of  Perfedion  :  We  have 
Mouths,  Hands  and  Feet,  and  yet  all  thefe  Members  muft  be  inadive.  His  great  principle  is,  that 
the  wonderful  Ternary  of  the  Tfing ,  the  Ki,  and  the  Shin ,  that  is,  the  fine,  the  fubtile  and  the 
fpiritual,  comes  to  its  greateft  Perfedion  when  it  is  united  and  makes  but  one:  As  for  the  Soul, 
its  Duration,  fays  he,  is  infinite,  for  it  never  is  deftroy’d. 

Don’t  you  fee  that  this  fine  Dodrine  of  annihilating  onesfeif  and  univerfal  uncafing  ends  at 
length  in  Expedation  of  a  chimerical  Immortality,  and  in  defiling  that  which  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained.  They  would  feize  upon  and  appropriate  the  vivifying  Virtue  of  Heaven  ;  they  refufe  to 
reftore  it  one  Day  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  pretend  thereby  to  attain  the  pure  Vacuum . 

But  perhaps,  continued  he,  you  are  ignorant  of  the  Hiftory  of  this  Enthufiaft:  His  Mother 
faw  in  a  Dream  a  great  white  Elephant,  and  at  the  fame  Inftant  perceived  herfelf  with  Child  : 
It  grew  confiderably  every  Day,  and  at  length  making  its  way  thro’  its  Mother’s  fide,  and  tearing 
her  Bowels,  deprived  her  of  Life  from  whom  he  received  his  own.  ’Twas  thus  the  Monfter  came 
into  the  World,  and  ought  not  he  who  was  to  turn  it  upfide  down  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Lefts 
of  human  Race  ?  Is  it  becaufe  he  killed  his  Mother  at  his  Birth  that  the  Idolatrous  People  fail, 
make  Procédions,  and  perform  a  hundred  other  Things  of  the  fame  Nature  to  obtain  all  kind  of 
Happinefs  for  their  Mothers?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  this  Fo ,  who  could  not  fave  his  own  Mo¬ 
ther,  is  able  to  protect  another  body’s  Mother  (a)  ? 

But  to  proceed  :  He  lived  in  one  of  the  Kingdoms  Weft  ward  of  this  Empire,  where  he  was 

_  at  the  fame  time  Supreme  both  in  Temporals  and  Spirituals,  that  is,  a  King  and  Head  of  his 

Dominions  XTeliglon.  He  had  a  Queen  and  a  Concubine  of  very  great  Beauty,  of  whom  he  made  GoddefTes. 
them. an  °nS  His  Kingdom  abounded  with  Gold,  Silver,  Merchandifes,  the  Neceftaries  or  Life,  and  especially 
precious  Stones  :  But  tho’  it  was  rich  and  fruitful,  the  Extent  of  it  was  fmall  and  its  Inhabitants 
had  neither  Strength  nor  Courage  ;  on  the  contrary  thofe  of  the  feverai  Kingdoms  wherewith  it 
was  furrdunded  were  ftrong,  active,  and  breathed  notning  but  Blood  and  Slaughter,  infomuch 
that  the  Dominions  of  Fo  were  fubjed  to  frequent  Invafions.  Tired  out  with  lo  many  Intuits 
which  he  could  not  refift,  he  abandon’d  his  Kingdom,  and  embraced  a  folitary  Lite  :  He  then 
applied  himfelf  to  exhort  the  People  to  the  Fradice  of  Virtue,  and  publifhed  the  Dodrine  of  the 
Metempfychofis  which  he  had  invented,  whereby  the  Soul  was  to  migrate  backwards  and  lorwaios 
from  one  body  into  another  ;  oblerving  however  a  certain  Order  by  which  Virtue  was  rewaided, 
and  Vice  punifhed.  He  infatuated  the  neighbouring  Nations  with  thefe  ridiculous  Imaginations  ; 
his  Defign  being  to  intimidate  his  Perfecutors,  and  to  perfuade  them  that  if  they  continued  to 
ravage  his  Territories  they  fhould  after  this  Life  be  changed  into  Dogs,  Iloifes,  and  even  into 
wild  Beafts. 

During  the  Space  of  twelve  Years,  in  which  he  laboured  in  propagating  his  Dodrine,  he  cnew 
rvr,ri,  ,,.s  after  him  a  prodigious  Number  of  ignorant  People  whofe  Brain  he  had  quite  turnea:  Witn 
verykpower-  their  Afliftance  he  re-afeended  his  Throne,  became  very  powerful,  and  marrying  again  had  a 
ful*  numerous  Ifllie.  Such  was  the  Effed  of  his  Artifices;  and  while  he  talked  to  his  Dilcipks  about 

nothing  but  the  Emptinefs  of  earthly  Pofleflions,  he  eagerly  fought  after  them  himfelf,  and  pio- 
cured  as  many  as  he  poftibly  could. 

In  fhort,  you  are  not  to  judge  that  the  Dodrine  of  Fo  is  excellent,  becaufe  it  has  fpiead  lomuch 
through  this  Empire,  it  came  in  Vogue  only  in  Confequence  of  the  Dodrine  of  our  ancient  Sages 

°  J  liotrincr 
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(f)  The  Account  which  this  Chinefe  Philofopher  gives  of 
Fo,  is  mixed  with  Particulars  not  to  be  met  with  elfewhere. 
‘Twas  he  we  find  who  invented  the  Metempfychofis  or  Tranfmi- 
gration  of  Souls,  he  lived  500  Years  before  Fythagoras  ;  and 
as  this  latter  is  known  to  have  travelled  over  Egypt  and 
India ,  there  is  no  Reafon  to  doubt  but  he  took  his  Dodrine  of 
the  Metempfychofis,  which  he  brought  into  Greece,  from  the 


having 

Difciplesof  Fo.  .  .  .  ,  „ 

(  a)  This  is  like  the  Proteftant  Argument  agamltthe  Komtjh 
Saints,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  able  to  protect  their  \  otaries, 
when  they  cannot  proted  their  own  Images,  Reliques,  U.. 
And  we  fltall  find  that  moft  of  the  Author’s  Arguments, 
conclude  equally  againit  Popery  and  the  Religion  of  t  at 
Impoflor. 


and  refuting  thofe  of  F  O  and  L  A  U. 
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navi  fig  been  almoft  extinguifhed.  The  Ignorance  and  Corruption  of  the  Heart  have  given  Ad-  Univerfaiity 
mittance  to  the  groffeft  Errors  ;  thus  the  People  having  negleded  the  admirable  Leffons  of  Van, 

««an  otijUCiUs ,  could  only  relifh  the  Religion  of  Fo.  This  Seft  prefcribes  nothing  buta 
iew  idle  I  rayers,  for  the  Attainment  of  Happinefs  and  a  State  of  Serenity  ;  whereas  our  Sages 

exhort  us  to  lubdue  our  Paffions,  to  govern  our  Defires,  and  to  perform  our  feveral  Duties,  which 
is  a  very  difficult  Talk. 

This  Difcomfe  exasperated  a  great  many  of  the  Auditors:  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  fiy,  cried  one 
o  t  em,  t  at  every  thing  is  empty  in  the  vffible  World,  and  that  the  Vans'  or  Spirit  only  is  im- 
moita  ,  t  legLeaL  Dodhine  oi  Fo  and  Van  fwallows  up  all  in  nothing,  the  Soul  only  excepted, 
wmch  will  exift  and  live  for  ever.  Any  one  may  fee  that  it  is  Prejudice,  and  the  Spirit  of  Partiality, 
wmch  fets  you  fo  vehemently  againft  this  Doftrine  ;  and  is  what  you  fpoke  juft  before  concerning 
the  Syltem  of  the  World  any  better  grounded  ? 

Nothing  could  poffibly  have  difgufted  the  Philofopher  more,  and  it  was  eafv  to  fee  that  he  Pretence  of 
was  nettled  with  the  Reproach.  Your  Lau  tfe,  replied  he,  railing  his  Voice,  muff  needs  have  been  [ 


vam. 


greatly  in  love  with  Life,  fince  he  fought  10  many  ways  of  prolonging  it,  and  yet  he  could  not  tality 
get  b^yona  a  bundled  Years  of  Age  ;  but  he  flattered  himielf  that  his  Vang ,  or  vivifying  Spirit, 

Ihould  never  perifh.  Was  not  Fo  tfe  equally  fond  of  Life  ?  However  he  lived  no  more  than  fixty 
three  Years,  but  he  was  perfuaded  that  his  Soul,  whicn  was  properly  himfelf,  ffiould  exift  for  ever. 

The  Life  of  all  Mankind  has  a  fixed  Term  :  FswiLau  and  Fo  have  ridiculoufly  imagined,  that  and  infolent. 
they  were  the  only  priviledged  Creatures  in  the  World  ;  that  every  thing  which  has  appeared  and 
fhall  appear  on  the  Earth  will  return  to  nothing  ;  but  that  as  for  them  they  are  to  be  immortal, 
and  that  befides  what  was  vifible  in  their  Perlons,  they  had  an  intelligent  Spirit,  the  true  Princi¬ 
ple  of  Life  :  Thus  we  find  in  the  Do&rine  of  thefe  Seds  this  unintelligible  Language  Fo  fin  i,  Shin 
euf  Vcwjangfyang-,  that  is,  according  to  the  Sed  of  Fo,  the  Body  of  Fo,  the  Trunk  or  Suhftance  is 
one,  but.it  hath  three  Images.  Lau  foi  i.  Shin  eul ,  Fwen  fang  tfrng ;  that  is,  according  to  the  Religion 
of  Lau,  the  Body  of  Lau,  the  Trunk,  or  Sub  fiance  is  one,  but  it  is  difiinguifhed  into  three  Purities . 

Thefe  Sedaries,  to  make  themfelves  underftood,  have  recourfe  to  Companions  :  A  Branch  of  an  Explained  by 
Elder- Tree,  planted  in  the  Earth,  leaves  at  length  a  QuintefTence  of  the  Nature  of  the  Elder-Tree;  VeSitatl0n- 
'  a  Fox  dying  in  his  hole  leaves  behind  him  the  vivifying  Spirits  wherewith  he  was  animated  (’*). 

It  is  thus  they  pretend  that,  after  the  Death  of  their  Mailer,  there  remained  fomething  of  his 
Perfon  which  was  bom  again  in  this  lower  World. 

Thefe  Whims,  as  you  may  perceive,  place  Lau  and  Fo  in  the  Rank  of  Trees  and  Beads:  But  Evil  Effets  of 
as  the  wild  Conceits  of  the  bed  of  Fo  have  infatuated  an  infinite  Number  of  People,  it  is  ne-  theDoéirines 
cefiary  that  I  fhould  enter  into  a  more  particular  Account  of  them,  which  I  fhall  reduce  to  ten  ol  Io' 

little  Articles. 

1.  In  the  Book  of  the  Difciples  of  Fo,  intitled,  the  Utility  of  the  Houfe,  it  is  fayed,  that  the  Tranfmi- 
Body  is  our  Habitation  ;  that  the  Soul  is  an  immortal  Gueft  who  lodges  there,  and  like  a  Tra-  §ration  rei1cis 
veller  paffes  from  one  Inn  to  another;  that  a  Child  is  nourifhed  with  its  Mother’s  Milk,  in  the  Sia°Af-Ut 
fame  Manner  as  the  Inhabitants  of  a  Country  drink  of  the  River  wherewith  it  is  watered  :  fcaion. 
Hence  the  Bodies  of  our  Parents  are  nothing  but  a  Lodging,  and  it  is  natural  to  look  upon  them, 

with  the  fame  contempt  as  a  heap  of  Wood  and  Stones  defigned  for  the  building  of  a  Houle. 

Has  not  this  a  Tendency  to  root  out  of  People’s  Hearts  the  Virtue  Fly  au,  or  reverential  Love  for 
Parents?  Does  it  not  ftifle  thofe  Sentiments  which  unite  us  fo  fir  idly  with  them,  as  being  nothing 
but  the  participation  of  the  fame  celeftial  and  vivifying  Subftance. 

2.  The  fame  Book,  which  reprefents  our  Bodies  as  mere  Habitations  where  we  take  up  our  Promoteg 
Lodging,  tends  to  make  us  negled  them,  and  refufe  them  the  AfFedion  as  well  as  Compaffion  Self-Murder, 
fo  neceffary  for  their  Prefervation.  This  is  what  inclines  the  Difciples  of  Fo,  who  are  difgufted 

with  the  prefent  Life,  to  feek  the  Means  of  procuring  a  better  as  foon  as  poflible  :  There  are 
fome  who  go  on  Pilgrimage  to  Pagods  fituate  on  the  Top  of  fteep  Rocks,  and  after  they  have 
ended  their  Prayers,  as  if  they  were  fure.  of  being  heard,  caft  themfelves  headlong  into  fome 
dreadful  Abyfs  ;  others  are  laviffi  of  their  Lives  in  giving  themfelves  up  to  the  moft  ffiameful 
Exceffes  ;  others  who  meet  with  obftacles  to  their  unlawful  Paffions  go  by  confent  and  hang  or 
drown  themfelves,  that  when  they  are  born  again  they  may  become  Hulband  and  Wife  ;  thefe  are 
the  evil  Confequences  of  that  fenfelefs  Dodrine  of  the  Tranfmigration  of  Souls. 

3.  Being  accuftomed  to  look  upon  the  Body  as  a  kind  of  Inn,  or  retting  Place,  it  is  natural  to  And  de_ 
forget  the  Efteem,  Refped  and  Regard  that  is  due  to  it:  On  this  Account  Women  and  Maids,  bauchery, 
who  are  generally  greatly  devoted  to  Fo,  are  eafily  feduced  by  the  Bonzas  and  Tau  tfe ,  a  fort  of  ^ 
People  very  fkilful  in  amorous  Intrigues  ;  they  infinuate  to  them,  that  the  Body  which  they  only  Pridts. 
pafs  thro’  is  nothing  but  a  contemptible  Cottage,  which  they  ought  not  to  give  themfelves  any 
Trouble  about,  and  that  many  of  their  Sex,  when  they  grant  the  Favours  required  of  them, 

have  been  enjoyed  by  Fo  without  knowing  it  :  At  prefent ,  continue  they,  you  are  the  weak  and 
fertile  ~Sex,  but  we  promife  you  faithfully  that  when  you  are  born  again  into  the  World  you  fhall 
become  Men .  It  often  happens  that  Ladies  and  young  Girls  of  excellent  Parts,  and'  topping 
Families  are  diffionoured  by  thefe  Varlets,  and  at  length  arrive  to  fuch  a  Pitch  by  their  Inftmdi- 
as  to  renounce  all  Shame  :  They  are  not  contented  with  one  or  two  private  Intrigues,  but 

make 


ons 


,  The  Women  Idolators  believe  they  often  fee  Spirits  in  the 
3  of  Foxes,  and  call  them  Hu  li  tfing.  [  Thus  Apparitions 
propagated;  prepoffefs  but  the  Mind  with  any  Ablurdity, 
People  will  fancy,  nay  fwear,  they  have  frequent  De¬ 
lations  of  its  Truth.  Of  this  all  times  have  furnifhed  In- 


fiances  :  Witnefs  at  prelent  the  Affair  of  the  late  famous  Abbè 
Paris  ;  one  half  of  the  Parifians  protelling  Miracles  are  daily 
wrought  at  his  Tomb,  tho’  the  other  half  proteft  to  the  Con¬ 
trary.  An  unanfwerable  Proof  of  the  Uncertainty  and  Inef¬ 
ficiency  of  human  Teilimony.] 
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make  a  Trade  of  Libertinifm,  which  they  never  forfake(A);  fuch  is  this  abominable  Dourine 
that  brings  Infamy  on  many  of  the  beft  Families. 

Encourages  4.  Thofe  who  give  into  thefe  ridiculous  Chimeras  affirm,  that  the  Good  or  Evil  of  the  pre- 
Frauds,  fent  Life  is  the  Confequence  of  their  Adions  while  they  were  in  a  pre^exiftent  State,  and  fo  think 
they  have  a  Toleration  by  this  goodly  Principle  to  abandon  themfelves  to  Debauchery,  and  feize 
the  Property  of  other  Perfons  with  Impunity  :  You  muji  underjland ,  they  will  fay,  that  we  only 
take  back  what  belongs,  to  us,  for  we  are  very  pofitive  that  you  owed  us  J'uch  a  Stun  in  a  former 
Life . 

And  other  If  a  Libertine,  who  lays  Snares  for  a  young  Girl,  knows  fhe  is  addided  to  the  Worffiip  of  Fo 
Diforders.  he  will  lay  to  her:  Don  t  you  remember ,  that  before  you  were  born  again  you  promifed  to  marry  me  ? 

But  your  hafy  Death  deprived  me  of  the  Right  which  I  at  prejent  demand ;  from  thence  proceeds  the 
tender  Difpojition  of  our  Hearts ,  and  the  favourable  Opportunity  we  now  enjoy.  You  may  per¬ 
ceive  that  this  monftrous  Dodrine  (*)  ferves  as  a  Veil  to  cover  the  moll  flagrant  Wickednefs  and 
moll  lhameful  Diforders. 


Viia  in  y  pro-  5*  The  Setftaries  of  Fo  are  perfuaded,  that  they  may  give  themfelves  up  to  the  mod  criminal 
moted  by  Adions  with  Impunity  ;  and  that,  provided  they  burn  a  little  Incenfe  in  the  Night-time,  or  repeat 
Ho  «and*  a  few  Prayers  before  an  Image,  their  Crimes  are  not  only  blotted  out  (b),  but  being  under  its 
Security?  Protedion,  they  are  fkreened  from  the  Purfuit  of  Jullice:  One  Angle  Inftance  will  make  this 
plain. 

A  Thief  found  means  to  get  into  the  moll  inner  Apartment  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  but  was 
difeovered  and  feized  by  the  Officers  in  waiting  ;  who,  after  they  had  thoroughly  fearched  him 
flript  him  of  his  Cloaths  and  found  his  Body  covered  over  with  Slips  of  Paper  filled  with  Sen¬ 
tences  of  Fo  (c):  Pie  imagined  that  by  Virtue  of  thefe  Papers  he  would  never  be  difeovered,  but 
might  go  on  Healing  with  Impunity,  or  at  lead  would  find  Means  to  efcape. 

Families  im-  6.  The  Devotees  of  this  Sed  are  entirely  taken  up  with  making  Pilgrimages  to  certain  Moun- 
poverifhed  by  tains,  and  live  exceeding  fparingly  that  they  may  be  able  to  purchafe  Perfumes  to  burn  before  the 
Alters"!^/1  Images:  They  are  infenfible  to  the  Neceffides  of  a  Father  or  Mother  who  differs  from  Cold  or 
Hunger  for  want  of  Cloaths  and  Food;  their  only  Care  being  to  gather  a  Sum  of  Money  dif¬ 
fident  to  purchafe  a  rich  Pidure-Frame  for  the  Altar  of  Fo,  and  other  ftrange  Deities.  They 
abandon  their  Kindred  (d)  ,  and  leave  their  Ancedors  without  a  Tfe  tang  (*f) .  Mud  not  this 
infpire  one  with  Horror  for  a  Dodrine  which  makes  us  forget  our  deceafed  Relations,  and  de¬ 
prives  thofe  who  are  living  of  all  manner  of  Affiflance  ? 

LewJnefs  and  7.  How  many  do  we  fee  among  the  Vulgar,  who  believe  every  thing  they  are  told  concerning 
Impudence  their  Pagods  [Churches and  Monafleries]  which  are  built  in  the  mod  folitary  and  inacceffible  Places  ? 
Confequence  They  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  the  Mandons  of  Virtue  and  Innocence;  even  many  are  tempted 
of  a  Mo-  to  pafs  their  Days  in  thefe  forts  of  Retreats,  that  they  may  imitate  Fo  in  his  folitary  Life:  To  this 
naihe  Life.  £ncj  y0U  w[q  fee  them  z\\  of  a  fudden  renounce  their  Wives,  Children  and  Poffeffions.  What  mon¬ 
ftrous  folly  is  this  ?  Do  not  they  know  that  their  Bodies  are  compofed  of  Flefli,  Blood,  Bones  and 
animal  Spirits?  Do  they  think  to  make  them  as  infenfible  as  a  Log  of  Wood,  or  a  Stone?  Do 
they  imagine  they  ffiall  no  longer  feel  the  Paffionsfo  natural  to  Mankind?  All  the  pompous  Ex¬ 
hortations  of  Fo  and  Lau  upon  the  Vacuum ,  and  upon  the  Perfe&ion  arifing  from  an  abfolute 
Renunciation  of  all  Enjoyments,  are  fo  many  Snares  by  which  a  great  Number  of  People  have 
differed  themfelves  to  be  caught,  thinking  they  could  really  put  thefe  Leffons  in  Pra&ice;  but  they 
foon  found  them  to  be  impracticable.  The  Empire  of  the  Conditution  prevailing,  the  Paflions 
by  being  curbed  and  redrained  have  only  become  more  ungovernable,  and  led  them  into  the  mod 

enormous 


(a)  How  often  do  we  hear  of  the  like  Diforders  among  the 
Female  Sex  and  Priefts  in  the  Church  of  Rome ?  How  often  do 
the  Intrigues  of  Monks  and  Nuns  come  to  Light  ?  What  Liber¬ 
tinifm  was  lately  difeovered  in  fome  of  the  Convents  at  Paris  ? 
All  Europe  has  rang  of  the  late  Story  of  P.  Gerard  and  Mifs  Ca - 
diere,  with  many  others.  The  Bonzas  make  Ufe  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Tranfmigration,  and  the  Romijh  Priefls  that  of  Con- 
fefhon,  to  debauch  the  Sex  ;  Eut  of  the  two,  this  lail  is  by 
much  the  fitter  for  the  Purpofe. 

(*)  Whatever  Grounds  the  Chine fe  Philofopher  might  have 
to  confider  the  Dodrine  of  Fo  as  the  Sourfe  of  infinite  Diforders, 
we  may  with  much  more  Reafon  reproach  his  Syflem.  For  if, 
according  thereto,  this  Univerfe  is  neither  created,  nor  go¬ 
verned  by  a  firfl  and  fupreme  intelligent  Being  ;  if  the  Heaven 
and  Earth  preferve  themfelves  in  fuch  excellent  Order,  merely 
by  their  natural  and  neceffary  Motion  ;  if  in  fhort,  all  Things 
move  mechanically  in  this  great  Machine,  every  body  may  fay 
to  himfelf,  I  have  no  Expectations  beyond  my  own  Perfon,  I 
ought  only  to.  think  of  my  prefent  Happinefs  :  The  Term  of 
Life  is  fhort  and  uncertain,  by  what  Authority  do  they  pretend 
to  preferibe  Laws  to  me,  which  Force,  not  Duty,  compels  me 
to  fubmitto?  I  he  Encomiums  bellowed  on  this  Submiflion  make 
but  a  poor  Amends  for  the  Confirai nt  :  To  fay  that  the  Autho¬ 
rity  which  is  exercifed  over  me  proceeds  from  Heaven,  is  mere 
Non  fen  le,  fince  the  Heaven  itfelf  is  no  more  than  Matter:  Let 
them  not  tell  me  of  either  Virtues  or  Vices,  they  are  idle  Terms 
which  convey  no  Ideas,  but  fuch  as  arife  from  the  Prejudice  of 
Education  imbibed  in  our  Infancy  :  Thus  all  Inftrudions  Re¬ 
proofs,  Laws,  Punifhments,  and  Government  is  ufelefs  or  un¬ 
juft.  And  Inclination  ought  to  be  the  foie  Rule  of  our  Conduit, 
Thefe  Coafequences  neceflarily  follow  from  this  Syftern,  and 
evidently  lead  to  all  manner  of  Crimes.  The  better  to  com¬ 
prehend  this  rightly,  one  ought  to  be  in  a  City  wholly  confid¬ 
ing  of  Atheifts  :  Altho’  indeed  the  like  never  yet  was,  nor  ever 


will  be  found.  For  if  there  be  Atheifis  in  Heart,  that  is,  fuch  as 
would  be  glad  if  there  was  no  God  to  punilh  Crimes,  it  is  rare  to 
find  Atheifis  in  underitanding,  that  ic,  whofe  Reaion  is  fo  de¬ 
praved  as  wholly  to  forget  the  Author  ol  t..eir  Being, and  be  igro- 
rant  of  a  Truth,  which  is  damped  on  every  Part  of  the  Univerfe. 
But  fuppofing  there  was  fuch  a  City,  w  hat  Confufion  and  Corrup¬ 
tion  mult  reign  therein?  It  might  at  firit  glory  in  being  fet  free, 
and  no  longer  in  Fear  of  divine  Vengeance  :  But  would  it  re¬ 
main  long  without  throwing  off  every  kind  ot  Voke,  ana  at¬ 
tempting  to  live  in  a  State  of  Indépendance?  And  would  it  not 
give  itfelf  up  to  the  mofi  monltrous  Exceffes  ? 

[This  is  an  idle  Harrangue  of  the  Editor,  for  which  he  has  no 
Ground  from  any  thing  fpoken  by  the  Author,  whofe  whole 
Difcourfe  is  a  lively  Inventive  againft  Rebellion,  Immorality 
and  Wickednefs,  which  he  charges  as  the  neceffary  Conlequences 
of  the  Dodlrines  of  a  Religion  in  every  thing  almoft  the  fame 
with  Popery  ;  fo  that  fuppofing  the  Chinefe  to  be  an  Atheift, 
Popery  mult  be  worfe  than  Atheifm.] 

(a)  Is  there  not  the  fame  eafy  Remifiion  of  Sins  promiied  in 
the  Church  or  Rome,  on  faying  two  Or  three  Prayers  before  an 
Image  or  priviledged  Altar,  over  and  above  what  is  obtained  bv 
Indulgences,  Pardons,  iffc. 

(c)  Thefe  are  like  the  Papers  containing  what  they  call  the 
Gofpel  of  St  John,  Prayers  or  Sentences  out  of  the  Litanies  ot 
Saints,  the  Legends  or  other  Books,  which  as  well  as  the  Crois 
and  Agnus  Dei’s  Papifis  carry  about  them  as  Charms  to  protect 
them  againft  Harms,  and  drive  away  evil  Spirits. 

(n)  The  fame  ill  ConfequenCes  happen  daily  in  Pcpilh- 
Countries.  How  many  Parents  have  difinherited  their  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  reduced  their  Families  to  Beggary,  in  order  to  leave 
all  their  Subftance  to  the  Church  ;  not  tor  the  Good  ot  their 
Souls,  as  they  imagine,  but  for  the  Good  ot  the  Priefts. 

(f)  A  common  Hall,  wherein  they  pay  Honours  to  deceafed 
Perfons  of  the  fame  Family. 
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SkSt’H  ÏFT  °f,  Youth,of  both  Sexes.  to  gratify  their  carnal  Lulls,  to  fed  nee 
nounce  all  Reafôn  77^  themleIvf  t0  Beafts>  and  t0  gloi7  m  this  Abafement  ;  in  fhort  to  re- 
8.  How  rm„v  ?k  Shpmr’  are.the  Inev,tablc  Confluences  of  being  feduced  by  this  Dodbine. 
about  the  Vnmv  *1  £*  £’  'HL  ^ve,  We  leen’  wbo>  being  infatuated  with  plaufible  Difcourfes  Superrtitions 

fuit  Of  the  H  f  ne^!e?ed  a  l  L  Duties  of  ibcial  Life-  and  been  wholly  taken  up  in  Pur-  oiS>,„d  /». 

S  but  hîî  ,^He  fPwmi‘ed  m  the  Lifc  t0  COme!  This  Deluflon  «  ”«  confined  to  the  People 
and  formin  '  an  A  r  T?  T  the,  Pa,aces  of  Princes=  If  we  have  feen  Rebels  affemble,  Z'f 
dered  it  uibiftarv  L7  M  F  Qty  5  if  Barbarians  have  entered  the  Empire  and  ren- 

wuh  the  M  ,vTrn^  ^MCISf0‘ n"es  haVebaPPened  Purely  through  the  Princes  Heads  being  turned 
TovernW  w  S“Pcrftm°ns  of  Lau  and  Fo,  whereby  they  have  become  incapable  of 

LA  ,,  §  jr.  SuRJe<as-  .  Was  not  Lyang  vû  ti  reduced  to  die  of  Famine  at  Fay  cbing  t  Was  not  I 
'  captive  into  the  fandy  Defarts  of  Fartary  f  Did  not  Hven  tfong  Ihanfefufly  fly  to 

Seaf  made  D  (  A,’d  wha\Mifery  did  he  not  (offer  there  ?  Thus  have  thefe  Life 

beas  made  Dupes  of  our  Emperors,  and  brought  the  Empire  to  the  Brink  of  Ruin. 

Min'd  of °!lS  Aitlficex  whfewith  the  Minifters  of  the  Setts  of  Fo  and  Fau,  feduce  the  Juggling 

is/!  ^  •  ire  l1  ou^.  ^  muk  no^  omk  a  common  Stratagem  well  calculated  for  the  Purpofe.  tnp“rf  their 

u  n  they  inmate  any  Perfon  into  their  Myfteries  they  oblige  him  to  look  into  a  Veffel  of  uidLhe  dt> 
Water,  where  he  fees  him  felf  m  the  Condition  he  then  is;  they  then  bid  him  look  a  fécond  Fe°Pfo 
j  appears  in  t  e  Condition  he  fhail  be  when  born  again,  provided  he  continues  fincerelv 

htl  ud  1°  thf7  De  uieoH  By  1  rdr  Skl11  in  the  MaSic  Art  k  is  fo  ordered,  that  a  rich  Man  firft 
beholds  himfelf  in  the  Shape  or  a  fick  Perfon,  or  a  common  Beggar  in  the  utmoft  Want,  and  there- 

upon  taPes  a  Reiolution  to  confecrate  all  his  Subftance  to'  the  Idol-Temples:  After  this  good 
Work  is  performed  they  perfuade  him  to  look  a  fécond  Time  into  the  Veffel  of  Water  °and 
t  en  he  fees  himfelf  in  the  Habit  of  a  King,  a  General  of  the  Army,  or  Prime  Minifter  of 
State.  If  it  is  a  Maid,  die  beholds  herfelf  dreffed  in  the  Robes  and  Jewels  of  an  Emprefs  a  Queen 
or  favorite  Concubine  of  the  Prince  ;  and  this  is  to  be  their  happy  State  when  they  enter  a^new 
into  tne  World.  By  thefe  kind  of  Inchantments  they  cunningly  difpofe  the  People  to  Rebellion  :  and  excite 
Thus  prepared,  tney  readily  take  Arms,  fight  Battles,  and  plunder  opulent  Cities.  By  fuch  Me-  them  to  Re- 
thods,  during  the  Han  Dynafty,  two  Rebels  caufed  infinite  Mifchiefs  ;  which  were  renewed  beIllon' 
under  that  of  the  Twen,  and  more  lately  in  the  Reign  of  the  Ming,  by  other  Ringleaders  of 
Keoelhon,  who  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  public  Pefts,  becaufe  they  deftroyed  feveral  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Men.  You  might  have  feen  thofe  Monfters  in  Nature,  for  whom  no  Punifhments  could 
be  great  enough,  boaft  of  their  Crimes  even  under  the  Executioner’s  Sword;  and  ftill  influenced  by 
the  Inchantment,  cry  out  :  W ?  die  content ,  we  are  upon  the  Point  of  entering  into  that  delightful 
Abode  in  the  Weft,  where  Fo  waits  to  receive  us,  and  make  us  partake  of  his  Blifs  (a).  ’Tis 
plain,  thefe  falfe  Doctrines  are  the  Spring  of  many  public  and  private  Miferies. 

io.  There  are  four  forts  of  Profeffions  of  abfolute  Ufe  in  the  Empire,  for  providing  Necefik-  Enc  • 
ries  and  maintaining  good  Order  therein,  viz.  Thofe  of  the  Literati,  Hufhandmen,  Mechanics  indSry,  L 
and  Merchants:  But  the  Difciples  of  Fo  and  Lau  are  continually  exhorting  People  to  aban- ciety  and 
don  thefe  Profeffions,  and  to  embrace  the  four  following,  Thofe  of  Ho  Jhang  and  Fau  tj'e  for 
the  Male,  and  thofe  of  Ku  and  Mi  for  the  Female  Sex.  Thefe  Bonzas  and  BonzeJJes  live  at  the 
Expence  of  the  Public,  and  flick  at  no  Lies,  Tricks,  and  Frauds,  to  procure  Alms  :  They  like- 
wife  give  themfelves  up  to  Sloth  and  Luxury,  not  denying  themfelves  any  Pleafures  that  a  corrupt 
Imagination  can  fuggefl,  and  even  trampling  under  Foot  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Society. 

What  Difference  is  there  between  fuch  a  kind  of  Life,  and  that  of  the  vilefl  Animals  ?  Ta 
mo,  the  Perfon  fo  much .  cried  up,  who  came  out  of  the  Well  into  China,  fpent,  as  reported,  m.d^ScLf 
nine  Years  in  the  Mountain  Tfong  in  continual  Contemplation.  He  remained  immoveable  with  of  a  folitary 
his  Eyes  fixed  upon  the  Wall,  without  changing  his  Situation  ;  and  yet  this  contemplative  Slug-  Llfe‘ 
gard  wanted  none  of  the  NecefTaries  of  Life,  but  was  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  Sorts  of  Pro- 
vifions  and  Cloaths.  Suppofe,  after  his  Example,  every  private  Perfon  fhould  take  it  into  his 
Head  to  imitate  this  kind  of  Life,  what  would  become  of  the  moft  neceffary  Profeffions  ? 

Who  would  take  care  of  cultivating  the  Fields,  and  carrying  on  the  Manufactories?  Whence 
would  they  have  Garments  and  Food  to  fupport  Life  ?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  a  DoCtrine,  whofe 
PraClice  if  it  were  univerfaj  would  overturn  the  Empire,  fhould  be  the  true  DoCtrine  ? 

Befides,  it  is  incredible  how  much  Money  is  fquandered  in  building  and  repairing  their  Tem¬ 
ples,  gilding  and  adorning  the  Images,  celebrating  Feflivals,  and  making  Procédions  to  their  Ho- Feft&s 
nour  ;  all  thefe  Inventions  ferve  for  nothing  elfe  but  to  Jwallow  up  the  Riches  of  numerous  Families. and  Procef- 
I  have  but  lightly  touched  thefe  ten  Articles;  for  there  would  be  no  end  of  relating  all  the  Dif-  floks ru!nous 
orders  thefe  Sectaries  have  caufed  in  the  Empire.  to  Families. 

As  this  Account  could  not  be  pleafing  to  the  Auditory,  one  of  them  made  the  following  Re-- 
ply  :  £  To  hear  you  talk,  Sir,  faid  he,  Fo,  Lau ,  and  the  reft  of  our  Deities,  muft  deferve  nothing 
but  Contempt  ;  thus  we  muft  bid  adieu  to  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  good  and  evil  Spirits:  In 
fhort,  with  one  Stroke  of  the  Tongue  you  demolifh  the  whole  Syftem  of  our  DoCtrine.’ 

Thofe  who  are  fond  of  popular  Notions,  replied  the  Philofopher,  pafs  their  Lives  in  a  kind  of  Love  of  No- 
Drunkennefs,  and  finifh  them  in  a  Dream  ;  they  are  fwallowed  up  in  a  Heap  of  rafcally  Fables,  vflty  and 
from  which  it  is  not  poffible  for  them  to  get  loole  ;  and  the  Hopes  of  obtaining  a  happy  Life’  Creduhty> 
thro’  the  Protection  of  Spirits,  increafes  their  Infatuation. 

(a)  This  Pa  Rage  frees  the  Cenfupans  from  the  Charge  of  the  Chinefe  Morality.  The  like  we  find  to  be  the  Effect  of  fome 
fuc'h  wicked  Stratagems,  and  (hews  ho’.v  much  the  Bonzian  Popilh  Doctrines,  which  have  changed  the  Chrittian  Spirit  of 
Dodrines,  whereever  they  have  prevailed,  have  detlroyed  thofe  Meeknefs,  Mercy  and  Love,  into  Violence,  Cruelty  and  Hatred, 
lovely  Sentiments  of  Humanity  and  Companion  inculcated  in 
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Gives  rife  to  This  Inclination  of  the  greater  Part  of  Mankind,  joined  to  their  Credulity,  was  what  put  it 
Impoiiors.  Jn  the  Heads  of  Fo  and  Lau  to  eftablilh  a  Place  of  Rewards,  a  Hell,  a  Palace  for  the  Pviiler  of 
the  Waters  and  the  reft  of  the  Deities,  without  mentioning  Spirits  of  an  inferior  Order,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  Men  who  are  become  immortal.  They  have  above  all  difplayed  the  Advantages 
which  their  Gods  beftow,  and  have  placed  in  Pleaven  a  To  whang,  Chief  of  all  the  pretended 
immortal  Beings,  who  delegates  to  thefe  Spirits  their  Employs,  fuch  as  to  preiide  over  Rain,  to 
diftribute  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  &c. 

Hiftory  of  In  the  Book  To  whang ,  we  find  thefe  Words  :  In  the  Weft  there ^  was  a  Prince  of  the  King - 
To  whang,  jom  0J  pure  yirtue.  This  King  being  forty  Tears  old  without  having  a  Son ,  he  and  the  hfue.cn 
Spirfts,0^  the  Pau  y  wê,  obtained  one  thro  the  fervent  Prayers  they  addrefted  to  Lau  kyun  3  and  this  Son  is  the  Yo 
whang  of  whom  we  / peak .  Another  Text  of  the  Book  liven  it,  affirms,  that  in  the  Weftern  Parts, 
there  is  a  Place  called  the  Kingdom  of  pure  Joy  3  that  the  King  thereof  being  without  Children 
obtained  one  of  Lau  kyun  3  and  it  is  he  who  is  honoured  under  the  Names  of  Hven  û  Tfu  tfe. 

And  of  Fo,  Let  us  add  what  is  related  in  the  Hiftory  of  Fo,  wherein  it  is  afierted,  that  in  the  Weft  there  is 
a  Kingdom  of  pure  Innocence,  and  the  Prince  who  is  Heir  to  the  Crown  is  Fo  himfelf  3  /he,  whom 
he  efpoufed,  was  called  Na  to,  and  they  had  a  Son  whofe  Name  was  Mo  hew  lo  ;  Jeon  after  the  Father 
J'pent  twelve  Tears  in  Solitude ,  and  during  his  Contemplations  was  transformed  into  Fo. 

Contrary  to  ■  According  to  thefe  Traditions  it  appears,  that  the  Dynafty  of  the  Chew  had  reigned  70®  Years 
Nature  ^  before  the  Sed  of  Fo  began.  Let  us  argue  of  the  Time  paft  by  the  Time  prefen t,  and  of  the 
prefent  by  the  paft  3  the  World  has  gone  on,  and  will  go  on  in  the  fame  Manner:  Can  it  be 
imagined  that  the  thing,  whereof  no  Footfteps  are  now  to  be  found,  was  formerly  the  Wonder  of 
the  World  ?  Run  over  the  Countries  Weft  of  China  and  you  will  meet  with  nothing  but  Barba¬ 
rians,  where  then  fhall  we  find  the,  Kingdom  of  pure  Virtue  &c.  which  thefe  Books  mention?  Or 
a  Race  of  Men  with  three  Heads,  fix  Shoulders,  and  eight  Hands  (a)?  Or  People  who  live  two  or 
three  hundred  Years,  and  yet  experience  none  of  the  Inconveniences  of  old  Age  ?  How  then  can 
you  fancy  fuch  Places  to  be  the  Abode  of  immortal  Beings?  In  fhort,  the  Fables  they  relate  con¬ 
cerning  the  King  of  Heaven  and  Generaliffimo  of  the  Spirits,  are  invented  only  to  abufe  the  Cre  ■ 
dulity  of  the  Vulgar. 

But  faid  one  of  the  Auditors,  How  dare  you  treat  To  whang  with  fo  much  Contempt,  fince  he 
is  the  fame  as  Shang  ti,  mentioned  in  your  Books,  for  whom  you  have  fo  profound  a  Veneration? 
Itds  he  the  Emperor  Kau  tfong  (*)  faw  in  a  Dream,  and  who  gave  him  Fû  ywê  for  his  Prime 
Minifter  3  it  is  of  him  Meng  tje  [or  Mencius]  fpeaks,  when  he  fays,  we  mifft  faft,  examine,  and 
purify  ourfelves,  before  we  offer  him  any  Sacrifices  (f  )  :  Dare  you  deny  that  there  is  a  Shang  ti  ? 

.  In  the  Times  of  the  Emperors  Tau  and  Shun,  replied  the  Philofopher,  the  People  entertained 

gwfngSbLg  falfe  Notions  concerning  Spirits  (+)j  which  gave  Rife  to  the  extravagant  Fancy  of  giving  a  Form 
ti  a  bodily  *  to  Shang  ti.  I  own,  that  the  Emperor  Kau  tfong  was  a  virtuous  Prince  3  that  he  faw  in  a  Dream  a 
Man,  who  in  Shape  and  Features  exactly  refembled  Fû  ywê,  tho’  the  Prince  was  then  ignorant 
of  his  Name  3  that  he  caufed  his  Picture  to  be  drawn  upon  the  Strength  of  his  Memory  3  and 
that  giving  Orders  to  find  out  the  Man  thus  reprefented,  he  was  in  reality  brought  to  him.  All 
this  is  true  3  but  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  tho’  we  have  neither  feen  the  flying  Dragon,  nor  the 
fabulous  Bird  called  Fong  whang,  they  yet  appear  very  often  in  Dreams  ?  I  anfwer  5  People  having 
feen  fuch  Figures  in  Pi&ures  they  enter  into  their  Imaginations  while  afleep. 

If  you  infill  that  Shang  ti  appeared  to  Kau  tfong  in  a  human  Shape,  with  the  Crown  and 
Robes  fuitable  to  the  Imperial  Dignity,  I  may  eafily  make  you  this  Reply  :  That  as  it  was  the 
Emperor  Whang  ti  who  firft  inftituted  thofe  Ornaments  which  diftinguifh  the  Emperors  from 


Form. 


(a)  The  Images  of  Fo,  &c.  are  reprefented  in  fuch  Form. 

(*)  This  Objection  gravels  the  Chinefe  Philofopher.  He 
might  have  come  off  by  anfwering,  that  their  To  whang  was  not 
the  Shang  ti  of  the  Literati,  but  he  whom  the  Sett  of  Tau  had 
honoured  with  that  Name  under  the  Dynaily  of  the  Han,  and 
whofe  Name  was  Chang  i:  But  inftead  of  this  Anfwer,  which 
would  have  been  fatisfattory,  he  falls  to  trifling  about  the  Gar¬ 
ments  which  Shang  ti  ought  to  have,  and  endeavours  to  make  this 
Piece  of  Hiftory  pafs  for  a  Fable,  or  a  meie  Dream,  jult  as  if 
one  fhould fee  in  a  Dream  the  fabulous  Bird  called  Fong  whang: 
However,  reltrained  by  the  Authority  of  the  Claffic  Books,  he 
has  Recourfe  to  the  modern  Interpreters,  and  will  have  Shang 
ti  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  his  Tay  ki.  Had  the  Cbinefe  the  fame 
Idea  of  the  Li,  that  Fere  Mallebranche  (who  feems  to  be  unac¬ 
quainted  with  their  Dottrine)  has  of  it,  our  Philofopher  might 
eafily  have  anfwered,  that  the  Emperor  faw  his  future  Mi  ni  Her 
in  the  Li.  For  that  Father  affures  us,  that  according  to  the 
Syffem  of  the  Chinefe  Philofophy,  all  Truths  appear  in  the  Li  } 
and  agreeably  to  that  Syilem  which  he  has  framed  in  the  Work, 
intitled  A  Dialogue  between  a  Chrifian  Philofopher  and  a  Chinefe 
Philofopher ,  he  makes  the  latter  fp'eak  thus  :  We  admit  only  of 
'Matter  and  the  Li,  that  Sovereign  Truth,  Wifdom,  and  Ju/iice, 
which  eternally  fut  ft  ft:  in  the  Matter ,  which  fafhions  and  difpofes 
it  in  that  beautiful  Order  wherein  it  appears ,  and  likewife  informs 
this  refined  and  organised  Part  of  Matter  of  which  we  are 
(ompofed :  For  to  this  Sovereign  Truth  (the  Li)  all  Men  arc  of  Nt  - 
cejfity  united,  fame  more,  (ome  lefs  ;  that  they  fee  the  eternal 
Truths  and  Laws,  which  are  the  Bonds  of  all  Societies,  if  c.  This 
being  advanced,  one  is  not  furpriied  to  hear  the  Chriftian  Phi'o- 
fopher  anfwer  :  Tour  Li,  your  Sovereign  ufiice  approaches 
infinitely  more  the  Idea  of  our  God,  than  that  of  this  powerful  Em¬ 
peror  Shang  ti.  Unfortunately  this  Language  is  new  and  un¬ 
heard-of  in  China  ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  Literati,  but 
would  be  llrangely  furprized  to  hear  he  was'made  to  fpeak  in 
fuch  a  Manner. 


(f)  The  Objettion,  had  it  been  urged  home,  was  ftrong  and 
perplexing  :  “  If  the  Shang  ti  of  the  Literati  (fay  they  to  him) 
was  without  Life  and  Underftanding,  could  he  have  given 
Kau  tfong  a  faithful  Miniller,  as  a  Reward  of  his  Virtue  ?  Would 
it  be  neceffary  for  a  Man  to  purify  himfelfinwardly,  in  order  to 
offer  folemn  Sacrifices  to  Shang  ti  in  a  decent  Manner’’  ?  —  Our 
Philofopher  eludes  the  Difficulty  by  having  Recourfe  to  his 
Tay  hi\  But  he  does  not  offer  to  fay  of  the  Tay  ki,  what  Confuçius 
fays  of  Shang  ti  :  He  knows  the  Bottom  of  my  Heart ,  Chi  ngo, 
and  as  mofi  ju (l,  Chi  kung,  let  him  punijh  me,  if  my  Intentions  are 
criminal.  Our  A  the  if!  thinks  quite  othervvays  of  his  Tay  ki , 
on  which  he  bellows  very  fine  Names  taken  in  a  metaphorical 
Senfe  :  It  is,  fays  he,  that  which  governs  and  reigns  in  Heaven , 
the  Earth,  and  all  other  Beings.  In  finer fifing  to  him ,  it  is  fujji- 
cient  to  turn  one  s  fieif  refpcttfitlly  towards  Heaven.  He  dares 
not  difapprove  the  Rite  of  folemn  Sacrifices,  in  Ufe  among  the 
literary  Sett,  and  makes  a  flrange  Medly  by  accommodating  his 
Atheifm  and  Atts  of  Religion  together.  All  this  fhews  that 
what  mod  perplexes  thefe  Atheifls  is  th'e  Dottrine  of  the  Cano¬ 
nical  Books,  which  not  daring  openly  to  rejett  they  vainly 
endeavour  to  reconcile  with  their  Syilem. 

(j)  Here  the  Philofopher  not  knowing  how  to  reconcile 
with  his- 'Syilem  the  Idea,  which  the  Gallic  Text  naturally 
gives  us  of  Shang  ti  in  his  Apparition  to  Kautfing,  falls  into  x 
manifeit  Contradittion.  He  fays,  that  Error  and  Superihtion 
as  to  Spirits  were  introduced  in  the  Times  of  Tau  and  Shun, 
whereby  he  confeffes,  that  his  Dottrine  was  not  the  fame  with 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  Reigns  of  thofe  Princes,  which  yet 
was  called  the  Golden  Age  for  its  Religion  and  Morality. 
He  acknowledges  that  Tau  and  Shun  were  Sages  of  the  fit  it 
Rank  and  likened  to  as  Oracles  appointed  to  reform  the 
Empire  committed  to  their  Care  :  And  yet  charges  them  unit 
authorifing,  and  even  introducing  grofs  and  perniciou»-Etrors. 
How  is  he  to  be  reconciled  with  himfelf. 


and  refuting  thofe  of  F  O  and  L  A  U. 


. 


he  ever 
red  in  a 


exift^She  cLnh!1,.2enaked°: tilhhe  îimc ' 1 1  “l ™  “T  >  0r  if  he  did 

and  cloath  themfelves  with  imperial  Robes  Bur  'iUT’-  T™  'T  t0JfCar  a  Cr0Wn> 

which  Reafon ^  is  Te'  V  e|  m-HcaVen  and  Ealth-  and  generall>’  OVW  Other  Beings;  for  appeared  in  a 

IS rS  » ,5 £ isrr*""'„ u ?ra ^ •'*  «*» - 

«Sr  Szzz&T*  rfr-d’ 

'*t?  »““"?»■  'i»r  oSs>»  Sïssêsss  s,d 

our  iguments  cik.d  one  of  the  Aflembly,  tend  to  difprove  a  Hell  Td  its  God  called  Tenr h  n  h 

Defti'ny'of  Mankind ^  ’•  ^  ^  L°  ^  that  is  %,  Spiuts  wÜ  M»  ™ 

*  y  1  lL  ^  nc^  j  yet  theie  are  the  Spu its  which,  we  are  told  cnnvev  flip  cOI,i  ,  p  a  Beat!  enjoy  a 

at  tile  Moment  of  Birth,  and  drag  it  away,  at  the  Moment  of  Death  to  the  Place  of  Puniftimenf  fU‘“re  S“K> 

where  it  is  cruelly  tormented  by  other  Spirits.  If  a  Man  in  this  Life  has  pradifed  Vir tuf  e  wi  i 

^T^i„^0Tnr  Sup!end0r;  if6Ven  Beafts  themfelves  feve  lfoed 

tf  f  TpeHon  •  c°ndmon  tney  will  find  themfelves  transformed  into  Men  :  On  the  con- 

become  ï“p  T5f  hïmfèïf  up  to  flumeful  Vices,  and  follows  his  irregular  Appetites,  Ihall 
become  a  brute  Bcaft  If  Animals  are  more  cruel  than  is  fuitable  to  their  Nature  they  pafs  not 

lmo  a  new  Lue  ai  ter  Death,  but  their  Souls  are  entirely  extinft.  Theie  are  the  Things  which  we 
aie  taught,  and  yet  according  to  you  they  are  fo  many  Falfities.  S 

r-  reP'ied  the  Philofopher,  I  do  affirm  they  are  all  falfe.  Two  married  Perfons  Deny'd  by 

T  t°getheI>  theY  both  concur  in  producing  the  Embryo  which  is  conceived  in  the  Womb  of  'be  Pbiio- 
the  Mother,  and  grows  by  infallible  Degrees:  If,  according  to  your  Notions,  the  Fœtus  muft  foplip 
wait  nil  tt  is  brought  to  Perfection  before  the  Soul  infinuates  itfelf  therein,  by  what  Place  can  it  pte 
Tad  aPr°Pa  Enti^nce  .  Ot  we  may  fay  rather,  that  a  certain  Quantity  of  Blood  being  united  in 
the  Mother  s  Womb  forms  the  whole,  which  there  undergoes  a  Fermentation  and  begtns  to  have 
the  Power  of  Motion  ;  it  is  then  a  Being  of  a  particular  Sort.  Thus  Man  is  a  Compofition  re- 
fu  tmg  from  the  Union  of  a  fenfible  Thing  with  another  that  is  invifible;  and  this  is  what  we 
call  .p  :  While  this  Union  fubfifts  we  are  capable  of  Pain  3  when  it  is  diftolved  we  become  in- 
fenfible.  If  a  Man  has  the  Palfy  on  one  Side  of  his  Body,  you  may  apply  Fire  to  the  paralitic 
Part  and  he  will  feel  no  Pain.  When  he  dies,  the  Ring,  or  that  which  is  viftble  in  him,  is  ftparated 
from  the  J&,  or  that  which  is  invifible:  This  Ki  is  evaporated  (||)  into  Atoms,  which  flutter  here 
and  there,  or  are  changed  into  a  cold  Wind  deftitute  of  all  animal  Heat.,  What  then  remains  of  the 
Deceafed,  upon  which  your  Minifters  of  Hell  can  exercife  their  mercilefs  Cruelty? 

But  fuppofe  that  the  grand  Demon  of  all  He  hang  fang ,  (who  is  one  of  the  36  Kang  of  the 
fau  kya )  has  a  Mind  to  feize  upon  the  Soul  of  fome  Wretch  after  it  has  been  difperfed  and  is 
able  to  blow  all  its  Parts  dexteroufly  together  again,  in  order  to  punifh  it  for  its  Crimes’  at  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Infernal*  Judge:  Do  you  believe  that  thefe  Demons  would  have  Leifure  and  Pa¬ 
tience  to  re-affemble  all  the  fubtile  Particles  fcattered  here  and  there  ? 

This  Reafoning  of  the  Philofopher  was  not  without  Reply:  We  are  affured,  fayed  one  of  them 
to  him,  that  the  God  Ten  vang ,  and  the  other  Judges  his  Minifters,  fix  the  Moment  of  the  Birth 
of  all  Mankind  ;  alfo  if  they  fhall  marry,  and  to  whom  3  if  they  (hall  have  Children,  and  what  «on  of  thé 
their  Difpofition  will  be  5  and  whether  rich  or  pool-  in  fhort,  all  that  is  to  happen  to  them  is  Bonxes' 
written  in  the  Book  of  Ten  vang  3  hence  their  Fate  is  inevitable,  and  no  Alteration  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Have  you  any  thing  to  fay  againft  this  Dodrine  ? 

Don’t  you  remember,  replied  the  Philofopher,  a  Paflage  in  the  Hven  li  chwen ,  one  of  your  Books  ?  Refuted 
A  certain  Demon  called  Tau  mo  if)  was  continually  devouring  Mankind,  but  the  God  Hven  û  came  theiTmv/ 
to  their  Aftiftance,  and  preferved  a  great  Number  from  his  Fury.  Upon  which  I  reafon  thus:  Either  PrinciP]es 
Ten  vang  had  determined  the  Number  of  thofe  who  fliould  be  devoured,  or  he  had  not.  If  he  had  ^  Legends’ 
not,  your  Hypothefts  falls  to  the  Ground  of  itfelf  3  but  if  he  had  determined  the  Number  why 
did  the  God  Hven  û  make  fuch  ufelefs  Efforts  to  fave  People  who  were  irrevocably  condemned  to 
be  devoured  ?  But  fince  we  are  fallen  upon  this  Topic,  pray  liften  to  another  Fabfe,  which  is  plea- 
fant  enough:  A  Perfon  called  Fung,  lived  to  the  Age  of  800  Years,  and  married  72  Wives  one 
after  another.  The  laft  dying  in  her  Turn  went  into  the  other  World,  and  allied  the  Anceftors  of 
Fung ,  what  might  be  the  Reafon  that  her  Hufband  lived  fo  many  Ages  ?  Is  it  becaufe  his  Name 
added  fhe,  was  not  recorded  in  the  Regifter  of  Ten  vang  (■f)  ?  Yet  none  can  efcape  him.  I  will 
teach  you  the  Myftery,  replied  the  Grandfather  of  Fung  :  The  Name  and  Surname  of  my  Grand- 
fon  your  Hufband  are  certainly  in  the  Book,  but  in  the  following  Manner  3  when  it  was  neceffary 

to 

((J)  This  Philofopher  runs  down  the  Opinion  of  theSc&aries,  Motion  which  I  made  with  my  Hand  Yefterday  was  r 

who  make  the  Body  a  tranfitory  Lodging  for  the  Soul,  fuppofing  fary  Effed,  and  could  no  more  be  avoided  than  the  Sun  ^  ~ 
it  to  be  united  to  the  Body  in  his  own  Way  ;  but  he  does  not  avoid  rifing  above  the  Horizon  ;  and  in  fhort  that  if  I  had  ^ 
allow  it  to  be  fpiritual  and  immortal.  He  pretends  it  is  a  mere  moved  my  Hand  it  would  follow,  that  from  the  Beginning  nf 
Lk.a.  Muttrr  which  is  deflroyed  as  well  as  the  Body  the  World  Matter  had  1  it..-  6  .  V.or 


fubtile  Portion  of  Matter,  which  is  deftroyed  as  well  as  the  Body 
by  the  Separation  of  its  Parts.  But  luppofing  this,  how  is  tne 
Soul  united  to  the  Body  ?  Being  Matter,  it  can  be  united  no 
otherway  s  than  as  one  Body  is  united  to  another;  and  it  is  evident 
that  two  Bodies  can  only  be  united  by  the  Surface.  But  is  fuch 
a  Union  fufficient  to  explain  what  we  experience,  touching 
the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  and  the  Senfation  of  the  Soul  ? 
Befides,  if  the  Sou!  conlifts  of  Parts  as  well  as  the  Body,  each 
Part  muff  have  Funftions  peculiar  to  it.  In  what  Part  then 
will  he  place  the  Faculty  of  thinking  ?  Can  Matter  become  a 
thinking  Being  ?  He  mull  needs  maintain  farther,  according  to 
his  HypothefisT  that  the  Soul,  being  no  more  than  a  Colieftion 
of  Matter  put  in  Motion,  is  not  a  free  Agent  ;  that  the  leal! 


the  World  Matter  had  received  a  natural  Motion  ^  "difc 
rent  from  that  winch  «  had  atfirft.  What  Abfurdities  are  Men 
obliged  to  maintain,  when  they  are  refo(ved  not  to  quit  the  faite 
Principles  they  have  fet  on  Foot  !  1 

(«)  St.  writes,  that  invented  the  Doc- 

tnne  of  the  Wo  Principle,  which  he  might  have  taken  .  from 
the  D deifies  ot  Fo.  tt  appears,  that  they  hold  two  Genii  of 
very  different  Charaders  :  One  who  feeks  to  devour  as  many 
Men  as  he  can  ;  and  the  other,  who  flakes  it  his  whole  Bufinefs 
to  lave  thofe  whom  the  wicked  G.  toil  would  fwallow  up 

(f)  All  that  is  faidhere,  relates  to  tVSyflem  of  the  Bonzas 
and  the  idolatrous  Worfhip  brought  from  India.  They  admit 
a  kind  ofParadife,  Hell,  a  Gcd  called  T'en  vang,  &c. 


I 


6~]6 


A  Dialogue  in  Defence  of  the  Modern  Seel, 


Original  of 
Guardian 


to  bind  up  the  Leaves,  the  Officer  employed  to  do  it  took  by  Miftake  the  Leaf  on  which  the 
Deftiny  of  Fung  was  written,  twifted  it  like  a  Lace,  and  with  it  fewed  the  red  together  (*).  As 
the  Woman  could  not  keep  the  Secret,  Ten  vang  loon  heard  of  the  Story;  fo  that  taking  the  Book 
and  examining  the  Lace,  he  blotted  out  the  Name  of  Fung,  who  died  that  very  Inftant.  Tins 
Example,  continued  the  Philofopher,  proves  the  direct  contrary  of  your  Doctrine,  for  here  is  an 
In  (lance  of  one  who  efcaped  the  Penetration  of  Ten  vang.  Can  you  be  certain  that  others 
Marks  of  its  have  not  efcaped  by  a  like  Trick?  But  to  convince  you  that  all  this  is  fabulous,  it  is  fufficient 
Forgery.  to  obferve,  that  in  the  Times  of  Confucius  and  Meng  tje,  no  Paper  Books  were  in  Ufe,  they 
wrote  upon  the  Rind  of  Bambfi ,  or  Tables  of  Wood.  Befides,  as  your  fubterraneous  Hell  is 
nothing  but  a  Heap  of  Earth,  Water  and  Stones,  it  is  plain,  Paper  Books  and  Registers  could  not 
be  preferved  there  ;  You  ought  therefore  to  look  upon  what  you  read  in  thofe  Books  as  fo  many 
romantic  Fictions. 

But,  replied  another,  however  you  may  ridicule  Hell  and  its  Spirits,  dare  you  fay  the  fame  of 
the  Guardian  Spirits  of  walled  Cities  called  Cbing  whang  ;  or  of  divers  other  Places  named  Tii  ti , 
which  are  revered  thro’  the  Empire?  And  can  fo  univerfal  a  Worffiip  be  falfe  ? 

Hear  me,  replied  the  Philofopher  :  In  the  Reigns  of  Tau  and  Shun,  Dwellings  were  not  encom- 
paffied  with  Walls  and  Ditches,  which  Cudom  was  fird  introduced  under  the  Dynadiesof  the  Hya 
pPtron Saints  and  Shang,  in  order  to  defend  them  from  Thieves  and  Rebels:  At  length,  they  eredted  a  Cbing 
whang  (||),  and  built  Places  defigned  for  its  Honour;  they  alfo  built  others  in  Honour  of  the  Fu 
ti  (§) .  When  they  took  it  in  their  Heads  to  give  the  Spirits  the  pompous  Name  of  Ti  ti,  becaule 
they  were  looked  on  as  the  Nurfing  Fathers  of  the  People,  they  divided  them  into  different  Gaffes  : 
Thofe  to  whom  they  attributed  the  Care  of  the  Fields  and  cultivated  Lands,  they  honoured  with 
the  Title  of  She  Jhin(j)  ;  thofe  whofe  Office  was  to  prefide  over  the  Villages,  to  look  after  the 
Health  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  maintain  Peace  among  them,  were  honoured  under  the  Title  of 
Tti  ti  ;  the  Spirits,  affigned  to  thelnfide  of  Houfes,  and  Places  of  public  Affemblies,  as  Guardians 
thereof,  were  reverenced  with  the  Name  of  Chung  lyew  (4-);  they  affign’d  to  others  the  defart  and 
mountainous  Countries,  in  Hopes  that  they  would  facilitate  the  Tranfportation  of  Provifions  and 
Merchandifes,  and  thefe  were  honoured  under  the  Title  of  Spirits  of  the  high  Mountains  :  In  (hort, 
thofe  who  were  placed  in  the  Cities,  encompaffed  with  Walls  and  Ditches,  were  worffiipped  by 
the  Name  of  Cbing  whang,  as  Spirits  who  preferved  fuch  Cities  from  public  Calamities. 

,  r  hemous  I  am  now  coming  to  the  Point,  continued  the  Philofopher,  inreality  all  thele  Spirits  ( :  :)  are 
to  reprefent  nothing  but  Lumps  of  Earth  differently  formed;  when  the  Memory  of  them  is  preferved  in  the 
the  Deity  by  js  juft  as  when  I  am  drinking  Water,  I  think  of  the  Spring  from  whence  it  arifes,  and  am 

an  Image.  0^pg£c[  to  [t  for  the  pieafure  and  Benefit  I  receive  from  it.  Dare  any  one  carry  the  Blafphemy  fo 
far  as  to  take  for  the  Image  of  the  true  Spirit  (-f*)  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  who  is  Purity  itfelf,  thofe 
grotefque  Figures  of  Clay  reprefenting  Men,  or  Women,  either  on  the  Infide  or  Outfide  of  the 
Pagods,  or  the  Figure  of  an  old  Man,  fuch  as  is  placed  in  private  Houfes? 

Here  the  Philofopher  was  thus  interrupted:  Many  Prodigies  have  been  performed  by  the  Ching 
whang  and  the  Tit  ti,  which  Prodigies  demonftrate  their  Power;  and  as  they  are  often  feen  in  the 
Shape  of  living  Men,  how  can  you  fay  they  are  nothing  but  a  Lump  of  Earth  ? 

We  muft  go  a  little  round  about,  replied  the  Philofopher,  to  (J)  explain  the  Wonders  and  Ap¬ 
paritions  of  which  you  fpeak:  There  are  Men  whofe  Talents  are  extraordinary,  and  who  diftin- 
for  extraor-  gUi(H  themfelves  from  the  reft  of  Mankind,  by  their  Courage  and  Virtue  ;  it  appears  fometimes, 
dmaiy  EfFcâs  they  are  oppreffed  with  Slander,  or  a  fudden  Death  carries  them  off  without  leaving  any  Pof- 
terity  behind  them  :  Now  thefe  very  extraordinary  Perfonages  are  endued  with  Souls  of  an  uncom¬ 
mon  kind,  which  are  not  eafily  diffipated,  but  generally  retire  into  the  Pagods,  and  there  work  fur- 
prifing  Events.  They  talk  of  one  Wen  tyen  tfyang ,  mafiacred  under  the  Dynafty  of  the  Ywen,  and 
of  a  Yu  chung  tfyau,  who  miferably  perifhed  under  the  Ming  ;  whofe  great  Adtiôns  have  made  the 
People  believe,  that  after  their  Death  they  became  Ching  whang,  or  Guardians  of  Cities. 

The  Abfur-  That  which  conftitutes  the  Merit  of  a  Man  during  his  Life  is  the  Ki,  that  fpiritual  Air  which 

dity  ofmak-  may 

ing  Guardi-  (#)  The  Cbinefe  Books  are  often  bound  in  this  Manner.  (£)  That  there  are  Guardian  Spirits  of  Cities  and  the  prin- 

an  Spirits.  (fj)  Chin*,  fi gnifi.es  a  Wall,  and  Whang,  a  Ditch.  cipal  Places  of  the  Empire,  is  an  Opinion  of  great  Antiquity 

in  Churn.  The  Mandarins  ?.t  this  Day,  moil  averfe  to  the  Ido¬ 
latry  among  the  People,  have  Hill  Recourie  to  the  Ching  whang. 
with  Regard  to  which,  our  Philofopher  does  nothing  but  quib¬ 
ble  in  this  Place;  his  Way  of  reafening  being  not  unlike 
that  which  fome  of  the  Cbinefe  ufe  with  regard  to  the  Name 
Tyen  ebu,  that  is,  Lord  of  Heaven,  which  the  Miffionaries  give 
to  God:  before  Heavens  was  created,  fay  they,  there  count  not 
be  a  Tyen  chi1,  or  a  Lord  of  what  there  ‘was  not  :  Therefore  your 
Tyen  chu  and  the  Heaven  began  to  exifi  both  at  the  fame  Time. 
As  they  relate  many  remarkable  Faéts,  whether  true  or  falie, 
to  prove  the  Protection  granted  by  the  Ching  ‘whang  to  the  Cities 
and  their  Inhabitants  ;  and  as  this  Worfhip  is  profeffed  and 
pra&ifed  by  the  literary  Se£l,  our  Atheiil  is  puzz’ed  how  to 
accommodate  thefe  common  Notions  with  his  Syiiem.  There 
are  certain  Souls,  fays  he,  ‘which  are  net  dij] fated  on  leaving  the 
Body,  but  fill  fubfifi,  and  feeling  out  for  a  Tenement  fop  at  the 
Dwellings  of  the.  Ching  whang,  where  they  work  the  Miracles 
that  are  reported.  He  had  been  much  more  puzzled  if  the 
Auditors,  turning  his  own  extravagant  Syflem  againlt  him,  had 
replied  :  You,  who  boaji  of  having  thrown  off  the  Yoke  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Mafer,  by  r effing  to  acknowledge  any,  bow  are  you  Jure 
but  the  Souls  of  your  great ef  Enemies  may  be  among jl  theje  win  '> 
fubfijl  after  Death  ?  Thefe  Souls  being  no  longer  refrained  by  Yws 
and  you  not  having  the  Power  to  avoid  them ,  what  have  you  not  ie 
fear  from  their  Anger  and  Revenged 


Old  way  of 
accounting 


(*)  The  Cbinefe  Books  are  often  bound  in  this  Manner. 

(jj)  Ching,  fignifi.es  a  Wall,  and  Whang,  a  Ditch. 

($)  Tii,  Earth,  and  Ti,  a  Place. 

(f)  She',  fignifies  a  Place  without  the  City. 

(.j.)  Name  of  the  Place  where  their  Reprefentations  were. 

(::)  We  fee  here  how  much  the  Philofopher  is  perplexed  by 
his  inability  to  account  for  flrange  and  miraculous  Events, 
which  can  be  wrought  only  by  Demons,  and  yet  he  would  at¬ 
tribute  them  to  natural  Caufes  He  is  indeed  honefl  enough 
not  to  deny  fuch  wonderful  Effects,  as  others  would  do,  who,  to 
get  out  of  the  Difficulty,  are  reiolved  to  admit  nothing  that  is 
contrary  to  the  Courfe  of  Nature  :  But  then  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Conjuration  and  Operations  of  the  Devil  are  too  common  in 
China  to  be  denied.  ’  Pis  very  remarkable,  that  in  all  the 
Countries  where  Chrillianity  is  not  eflab  ifhed,  the  Devil  exer- 
ciies  a  great  Power  over  the  People,  and  that  this  Power  ceafes 
as  foon  as  the  true  Religion  takes  Root  there  :  Nay,  this  Power  of 
the  Spirit  of  D.irknefs  is  entirely  reftrained  by  the  bare  Prefence 
of  a  Chrihian  Child,  of  which  there  have  been  infinite  [nflances. 
[Remark.  But  thofe  In  [lances  du  Halde  means,  will  probably  be 
ranked  by  Protefants  among  other  pretended  Miracles  of  the  Ro- 
rnifh  Church.  And  the  Reader  will  find  Rcafon  to  doubt  of 
fever al other  Pofitions  he  advances,  where  his  Religion  is  concerned 
(  [)  The  Text  is  Tyen,  Ti,  Tje,  Jen ,  Chin,  Chi ,  Shin.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  by  thefe  Terms  Spirit  of  Heaven ,  our  Atheiil  intends 
nothing  elfe  but  the  material  Heaven  :  Julias  by  Spirits  of  the 
Mountains  and  Rivers  he  means  no  more  than  the  vifrble 
Mountains,  and  Rivers  themfelves. 
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and  refuting  thofe  c/FO  and  L  A  U. 

taed' WftSpintes, Tthef  of  Ïl™  Rockf  m"  ^  ^  Pp?duC£S  WOnderfuI  ,Effeas  thel  are  atlr!- 
thing  that  is  done  happens  of^Nerefu  ’  m°untain°us  I  lac<;s>  Rlvers>  or  Cities  ;  but  indeed  every 

that  thefe  Spirits  take ?t heir  Rank  bv  Means"' faCCOI:dlnS  f°  the  Laws  of  Nature.  Can  you  believe 
Offices?  Is  it  in  the  Power  of  anvVortal  r?  a'  imperlA1  Mandate>  which  appoints  their  feveral 

over  fuch  and  fuch  Produaions  ?  The  Snirits  u°  ff'S  0r  that.  SP'rit  the  °ffice  °/  Pre(îding 
Fields  and  Cities  themfclvec  i_  .  •  ^  P  j.^0U  ta  b  ob  are  n°thing  but  the  Mountains,  Rivers, 

happen  uncommon  and  furprihna  Effedb '^'it'^tf0  th?'.lat“ral  Courie  of  things  there  fometimes 

and  Surname  we  formerly  b ‘w §is Zfa  t0  fucha  Man>  whofe  Name 

Permit  me  to  f,v  rJlU  ’  c  u  Pa  ^  ,  . SpUlt  that  ought  t0  be  worfhipped. 

the  principal  Part  of  a  Ce  f°ivr  °  *  .eAdemb'y>  tbat  your  Anfwer  does  not  fatisfy  me  :  You  fay 
the  principal  Pait  ol  a  gieat  Man  is  his  lu  or  Soul  :  Will  you  then  attribute  to  thefe  remains  of 

odd  Figures  in  the  Shane  ^  't™?  whe:e  1  faw  Wiliow-' Trees  produce  little 

black  Rice  in  Kvamr  h  at  Cl  *  i°Ut  r'n0  ^nc  les  *n  ^e^§bt  :  About  the  fame  time  it  rained 

rk;S  thz  Kvi  mIÏ  cb7™T  out  of  the  sky  Men's  Heads  about  the  bignefs  °f  a 

1  ca,  wherein  the  Ryes,  Mouth  and  Nofe  were  very  exactly  formed.  Thefe  events  are  miblicklv 
known,  and  believed  by  wife  Men  and  vnn  rnn’t  a,,  iKo  7  j*  1  .  k!KS  are  PUDilcK17 

Cnnhiriu r  renlied  the  Pbîl^f  u  *  i  ^  can  t  %  they  are  according  to  the  Courfe  of  Nature. 

Conjuçius  replied  the  Philofopher,  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  mention  thefe  Spirits  which  Omens  and 

are  known  by  their  ftrange  Operations  :  Yet  it  was  not  becaufe  he  was  ignorant  that  when  a  King- 
dom  is  threatned  with  a  Revolution,  thefe  Prodigies  fometimes  happen,  and  ’are  a  kind  of  Fort 
runners  of  fome  approaching  Calamity.  This  excellent  Sage  thought  it  Efficient  to  fay,  that  we  CaLme, 
fhoffid  not  give  Credit  too  eafily  to  thefe  Sorts  of  Miracles,  which  are  of  no  ufe  but  to  fill  ffie  Mind 
Wit  nea  ine  s  an  ^?ad  >  becaufe  the  Sedl  of  Fo  has  recourfe  to  this  Artifice  to  terrify  the 
Vulgar,  it  is  c  on  d  a  falfe  and  dangerous  Seét.  I  acknowledge  (*)  that  when  fome  dreadful 
,  Event  is  near  at  Hand,  for  inftance  a  Famine  or  a  great  Mortality,  the  five  Elements  are  in  Con- 
fufion  and  produce  I^onfters  :  But  if  at  thefe  Conjundures  Men  ferioufly  fet  about  to  reform  their 
Manners,  and  pradife  Virtue,  all  thefe  Omens  will  be  attended  with  no  ill  Confequence 

A  T"  “?  u,n7llEnS ‘hen>  rePiled  °ne.°f  the  Standers-by,  to  look  upon  the  immortal  Spirits  as  R!dicuIous 
Authors  of  thefe  Prodigies  :  But  to  attribute  them  to  natural  Caufes  only  feems  very  unaccountable  Story  of  an 
I  (hall  endeavour  to  convince  you  by  a  fingle  Example  :  Under  the  Dynafty  of  the  Ming,  in  the  Inchantrefs. 
City  of  Ten  tfe ,  of  the  Province  of  Ho  nan ,  there  died  one  of  the  common  People  called  Chew  fur- 
named  Tyenpau.  The  third  Day  after  his  Interment  his  Wife  took  Wine  and  Pulfe,  and  went  to 
the  Burying-place  to  make  this  fmall  Offering  :  But  flopping  in  the  Way,  not  far  from  a  Rock, 
there  fuddenly  proceeded  from  it  Lightning,  accompanied  with  the  moil  dreadful  Noife.  At  the 
fame  Inflant,  part  of  the  Rock  fell  down  and  difcovered  in  a  hollow  Space  within  it  a  Stone 
Cheft  ;  which  the  Woman  having  a  Curiofity  to  peep  into  drew  near  it,  and  thro’  a  laro-e  Slit 
therein,  perceived  that  it  contained  a  Sabre  with  a  very  rich  Handle,  and  a  Book  which^much 
Tefèmbled  a  Book  of  Magic.  This  fhe  took  and  returned  to  her  own  Houfe,  where  (he  fet  herfelf 
to  perufe  it,  and  find  out  the  Senfe  ;  after  which  fhe  undertook  to  fortel  feveral  Events  among 
the  Neighbours,  which  fell  out  exadtly  according  to  her  Prédirions. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Place,  who  were  Witneffes  of  thefe  Things,  conceived  fo  great  an  Efleem 
for  her  that  they  ftiled  her  the  Mother  of  Fo ;  and  in  lefs  than  a  Year  this  new  Prophetefs  grew  into 
fuch  Reputation,  that  fhe  was  followed  by  more  than  ten  thoufand  People,  and  continued  to  work 
furprifing  Miracles.  By  the  Affiflance  of  her  magical  Book,  if  fhe  did  but  blow  upon  a  Field  of 
Corn,  or  Rice,  it  was  immediately  changed  into  Swords  and  Spears,  and  every  one  thought  he  faw 
an  Army  in  Battle-array  :  With  one  fingle  Word  fhe  could  turn  a  Joint-flool  into  a  Leopard  or 
Tyger  ;  and  a  weak  Fence  of  Pales  into  high  Walls  furrounded  with  Ditches.  But  now  to  fhew 
what  all  this  tended  to. 

One  Day,  when  it  was  leafl  expedted,  there  happened  an  almoft  general  Revolt;  whereupon  the 
Mandarins  of  the  Army  march’d  immediately  with  Troops  to  feize  the  Ringleaders,  but  found 
greater  Refinance  than  they  imagined,  and  a  bloody  Battle  enfued.  However,  at  length  the  Rebels 
were  overcome,  and  the  Enchantrefs  being  among  the  Prifoners  was  thrown  into  a  Dungeon  loaded 
with  Irons,  where  fhe  remained  three  Days,  unable  to  fet  herfelf  at  Liberty,  her  Artforfakingher  as 
foon  as  file  was  in  Irons.  But  you  mufl  own,  that  this  Woman  could  not  have  worked  fuch 
Prodigies  without  the  Affiflance  of  the  immortal  Beings. 

All  that  I  fhall  admit,  fayed  the  Philofopher,  is  that  certain  Magicians,  or  fuch  fort  of  People  who  R;dicuîouf, 
pretend  to  the  Rank  of  Immortals,  having  been  able  to  fleal  (f  )  from  Heaven  and  Earth  the  Know.  accounted  for 
ledge  of  a  Change  which  was  to  happen  in  Nature,  compofed  the  Book  of  future  Events,  and  hid 
it  within  the  Rock.  When  the  fatal  time  of  the  Revolt  drew  near,  according  to  the  natural  Courfe 
of  Thing0  the  Enchanters  appeared,  whofe  Prédirions  being  liftened  to,  favour’d  the  Rebellion, 
wherein  fo’many  periffied.  In  fiiort,  tho*  thefe  Calamities  neceffar.ly  happened  in  Confequence  lD,p;0„s  to 
of  the  Situation  of  the  Heaven  and , Earth,  yet  the  criminal  Boldnefs  of  the  Magicians,  who  in-  enquire  into 

trenched  upon  the  Rights  of  Heaven  by  fearching  into  the  fecrets  of  Futurity,  will  not  efcape  the  r . 

Vol.  I.  '  8  1  Puniffiment 


Futurity. 


Our  Philofopher  durft  not  deny  what  is  fo  often  repeated 
Shu  kin ?:  That  certain  Signs  which  happen,  are  Notices 
Mankind  by  Bhang  fi,  of  fome  approaching  Calamity, 
;  they  prevent  them  by  reforming  their  Manners  :  but  to 
die  this  Dodlrine  with  his  Syllem,  he  argues  in  a  molt 
hed  manner.  For  in  fliort,  how  can  there  be.  according  to 
aws  of  Nature  as  he  fuppofcs,  certain  Prefages  of  Events, 
.re  uncertain,  and  which  depend  on  the  free  and  change- 
Will  of  Men?  Can  wc  avoid  acknowledging  g  Super  tor 


Intelligent  Being,  which  conneds  the  Prefage  of  a  Comet  or 
Earthquake,  with  the  Event  of  a  Rebellion,  or  dethroning  of  a 
Monarch  ? 

(f)  This  Theft  from  Heaven  and  Earth  by  the  Magicians, 
is,  as  plainly  appears,  a  mere  Abfurdity  :  which  proves  that 
to  expofe  the  Syitem  of  a  Philofopher,  who  attributes  all  things 
to  natural  Caufes,  you  need  only  fet  him  to  reafon  upon  Nature  ; 
for  nothing  is  more  likely  to  difcover  his  Extravagance  and 
confound  his  Pride. 
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A  Dialogue  in  Defence  of  the  Modern  Sect,  &c. 


Pretended 

Miracles. 


Idly  admit¬ 
ted  and  ac¬ 
counted  for. 


Punifliment  due  to  them  ;  and  thole  who  confult  or  liften  to  thefe  pretended  Immortals,  (lUpw 
pofed  to  aflociate  themfelves  with  Spirits)  have  always  proved  dangerous  to  their  Country. 

I  mull  not  pals  by  your  laft  Words,  fayed  one  of  the  Aflembly  :  You  cannot  be  ignorant  that 
the  King  of  Kin  (*)  flying  after  a  defeat  palled  the  deep  River  of  Tang  tfe ,  and  by  an  unlooked-for 
Miracle  the  Water  only  reached  his  Horfes  Girths.  In  like  Manner  the  laft  Heir,  of  the  Race  of 
the  Twen,  having  beheld  almoft  his  whole  Army  cut  in  Pieces,  was  obliged  to  fly  with  Precipitation 
towards  the  North  ;  when  coming,  as  you  know,  to  the  Side  of  a  great  River,  and  not  finding 
a  Ferry-Boat,  there  fuddenly  appeared  in  the  Air  a  great  metal  Bridge,  by  which  he  crofted  the 
Stream.  You  fay  that  thefe  are  Prodigies  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  ? 

My  thoughts  concerning  it,  replied  the  Philofopher,  are  thefe  :  That  which  both  in  Heaven  and 
Earth  is  the" Principle  of  the  moil:  wonderful  Productions,  this  Being,  this  Kt\  ftrengthens  the 
Weak,  and  weakens  thofe  who  are  too  ftrong  (-f) .  Before  the  Dynafties  of  the  Hya  and  Sbang ,  the 
Earth  being  very  thinly  peopled,  and  the  Number  of  Mankind  but  fmall,  Heaven  which  was  then 
inks  full  Vigor  was  more  likely  to  produce  Sages  and  extraordinary  Men,  who  fupported  and  pro¬ 
pagated  their  Species  :  But  it  degenerated  in  after  Times,  and  Men  being  greatly  multiplied,  the  Ma¬ 
lice  and  Corruption  of  their  Hearts  prevailed,  whilft  Integrity  and  Virtue  the  Ways  of  Heaven,  (+) 
Reafon  and  Order  were  hardly  difeover’d.  Heaven  could  not  fuffer  fuch  a  Multitude  of  wicked  Mor¬ 
tals;  wherefore  he  fent  his  Plagues  among  them,  thofe  Blood-thirfty  Villains  who  delight  in  nothing 
but  War.  Heraifed  up  a  Pe  chi  who  caufed  the  Ruin  of  Chau ,  and  the  numerous  Troops  that  he 
commanded.  Lyew  tau  chê  was  another  Firebrand  of  War,  who  carried  Rapine  and  Defolation 
notblind  *nto  t^ie  Provinces-  As  ^or  your  tw0  Citations  from  the  Hiftory  :  You  ought  not  to  doubt  that 
ofv^id  ofin  this  Favour  was  granted  to  thefe  Princes,  in  order  to  preferve  fome  Remains  of  the  Twen  Dynafty, 
Reafon.  and  the  Kin  Nation,  which  without  this  extraordinary  Aftlftance  had  become  extinCl.  ’Tis  certain5 
the  ConduCl  of  Heaven  (||)  is  not  blind,  nor  void  of  Reafon  :  If  it  erodes  Profperity  (§),  ftis  be- 
caufe  it  proceeds  beyond  Bounds  ;  of  which  I’ll  give  you  an  Example. 

’Twas  the  Defign  of  Heaven  to  reftore  the  Han  Dynafty  ;  for  which  Reafon,  when  Quang  vû 
was  flopped  on  the  Banks  of  a  large  and  rapid  River,  it  caufed  the  Waters  to  freeze  in  an  Inftant, 
that  he  and  his  Troops  fhould  find  no  Difficulty  in  their  Paffage.  When  the  Order  obferved  by 
Heaven  (*)  for  the  Government  of  the  World  is  ready  to  produce  any  great  Change,  forinftance 
when  Heaven  is  on  the  Point  of  abandoning  a  reigning  Dynafty,  there  then  happen  extraordinary 
Events, as  fo  many  fatal  Prefages  :  But  thefe  are  not  always  the  fame,  tho’  they  always  proceed  from 
the  fame  Caufe. 

Always  Dan-  The  Auditors  having  praifed  the  Philofopher’s  Subtlety  and  Penetration,  one  of  them  fayed  :  After 

gerin  oppof-  all.  Sir,  the  Religion  of  Fo  and  Lau  are  fpread  thro’  the  Empire,  and  have  long  fince  taken  deep 
tim/andEr-  R°ot  hi  Mens  Hearts.  Confider  you 'alone  oppofe  them:  I  with  you  attacked  them  with  even 
ftronger  Arguments  than  are  ufed  againft  them  in  the  ancient  Books  ;  but  ftill,  that  would  not 
fecure  you  from  the  Aftaults  of  an  infinite  Number  of  Adverfaries  who  follow  thofe  DoCtrines, 
and  you  have  no  more  than  one  Mouth  and  one  Tongue  to  anfwer  them.  Do  you  think  you 
would  be  able  to  withftand  them?  And  are  you  not  afraid  left  by  endeavouring  to  teach  others  the 
Source  of  true  Happinefs,  you  fhould  bring  upon  yourfelf  real  Misfortunes  ? 

The  Philofopher  took  the  Meaning  of  this  Compliment  ;  and  judging  he  had  difplay’d  his 
Learning  to  no  purpofe,  as  foon  as  it  grew  dufkifh  he  rofe  to  return  into  the  City.  The  Chiefs 
of  the  Aflembly  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Bridge  ;  and  fo  this  Converfation  ended. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  SeCts  which  prevail  in  China  :  For  there  is  no  Occafion  to  fpeak  of  the 
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ror. 


Mohamme- 


difm  increaf-  Mohammedan  SeCl,  fettled  above  6oo  Years  ago  in  divers  Provinces;  where  they  live  in  quiet, 
es  m  Coma.  kecaupe  they  take  no  great  Pains  to  extend  their  DoCtrine  and  make  Profelytes.  In  ancient  Times 
they  encreafed  their  Numbers  folely  by  the  Alliances  and  Marriages  they  contracted;  but  for  fome 
Years  paft  they  have  made  a  confiderable  Progrefs  by  help  of  their  Money  :  They  every  where 
buy  up  Children,  whofe  Parents,  unable  to  educate,  make  no  Scruple  to  fell  them.  During  a  Fa¬ 
mine,  which  wafted  the  Province  of  Shan  tong,  they  purchafed  above  io,ooo.  They  marry 
them,  and  either  buy  or  build  a  confiderable  Share  of  a  City,  and  even  whole  Country  Towns  to 
fettle  them  in.  Hence,  by  little  and  little,  they  are  grown  to  fuch  a  Head  in  many  Places  as  not  to 
fuffer  any  to  live  among  them  who  goes  not  to  the  Mofk  ;  by  which  Means  they  have  multiplied 
exceedingly  within  thefe  hundred  Years. 

Neither  fhall  I  fpeak  of  the  Handful  of  Jews,  who  entred  China  under  the  Dynafty  of  the» 
Han ,  which  began  200  Years  before  Chrifi.  There  were  at  firft  many  Families  of  them:  But 
they  are  now  reduced  to  feven,  which  marry  among  themfelves,  without  mixing  wth  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  latter,  either  as  to  the  Books  or  Ceremonies 
relating  to  their  Religion.  They  have  but  one  Synagogue,  which  is  in  Kay  fong  f  u>  the  Capital 
of  Ho  nan.  If  the  Reader  would  know  more  concerning  them,  he  may  perufe  the  Letter  of  P. 
Gozaniy  inferted  in  the  7  th  Tome  of  the  Edify  mg  and  Curious  Letters  written  by  certain  Jefuit 
Miffionaries,  till  the  Publication  of  farther  Particulars  fince  fent  from  China. 

But  I  can  by  no  Means  omit  giving  an  Account  (a)  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs,  in  this  vaft 
Empire,  ot  the  Chrijhan  Religion,  introduced  by  the  Miffionaries  about  two  Centuries  ago. 


judaifm  di- 
minifhes. 


(*•)  Anceitors  of  the  Manchenvs,  Makers  of  the  greater  Part 
of  China,  but  afterwards  almolt  extirpated  by  the  Weflern 
‘ Tartars . 

.  (f)  The  Original  Words  are,  l'yen  ti  Yfau  nvhd  Chi  ki  pû 
Tju  chê  YJu  chi  Yew  Yu  chê  Sun  chi. 

(f)  The  Original  is  Yycn  taungu  ngo  jin  chi  to  Kti. 


(]|)  Yix-cti  fey  Yycn  tau  Vû  chi. 

(§)  Nay  Sun  hi  Yew  Yu  Ye. 

(  )  1 yen  tan  Kyung. 

(a)  This  Account  with  which  the  fécond  Volume  begins,  will 
be  a  Confirmation  of  the  moral  Impofiibility  that  the  Chart  !i  if 
Rome  fhould  ever  gain  a  fecure  Footing  in  Chinn. 


The  End  of  the  First  Volume. 
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